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TOERDAT. F wry x cranny gant beget orkek ft Tere — MONDAY NEXT, JULY en eras xt xrowr Last 


f-rar% ; and from Seven o'clock in the morning 

ul Six celenk } in the ‘evening, on Weaneeday ison Lp 

hibiters, at work, om each of these daya. 

Ph lay 12.—The Judges to inspect the Live Stock, and to 
award Princes. 


the 
Potélc trials of the Steam Celtivaters,om baad im the posh 
yourmeed of tho 137. , during such hours as the Stewards ma: 
At One 0 (or as soon after as all the J 
pape thelr awards, of Ki notion wil 


Fame be inte 
each person, at the special entrances. 
vaypenay 1—The Srommai Show-yard of Cattle, 


morning tl in pp h 


FAIDAY, 15.—The General Show a te the pubile from fis 
forks the song at Bn the even ie; edanisabon 1 


Generak diccting «t 
o'clock ia the forenoon, 


Members, Ia. in a, Shice Hall, at Ten 
\y Order al 


nT. a Give, 
Leadon, June lst, 1508. Hom. Acting Secretary, pro tem. 
Tey Tus Reovratoees of True Socinrt— 

admitted imto the Khow- gard. og ather in the 


be vanfect sorguration of the Bech Hicpulations of the rer 


URREY ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY.— 
‘The SIXTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING wih take face, 
at Richmond on TU ESDAY, &h JULY, 1996, under the Presidency of 


‘The Right Hom, the LOND ANINGER, M.A., Vice President, 


Fie Mecting wit be peti in te E Noom of the National 
Sthools, Ktem Atreet, by the of the Trettwees of the 


‘The chair will be taken at Kleven o'ceck. 
PR See epee the Najanee Sheet, and Audi« 
submitted, and the office ensuing 





wt ol bearers for the 


-—3 elected, 
At Twelve’ ‘check the following papers will be read :—~ 
L surveys by Suna Wek of Cobham, of  Searteroage Castle, Ling. 
m the Parish Registers of Michmond, by William 


Heary Hart, EBA, 
a. a ee orenee 


‘The Meeting will then adjourn to the parish charch, where some 
4 the ancient manwanente bd be affered by the Rev, 


rhea the Chairman n will post § toopen the Temporary 
lecal Musewm, which wilh le laxture Hall of the 
Cavalry Col ia Green, the use ef whieh has been most 
Kindly gran at the Commandant, Captaim 


to Thomas Men (tarke, Local Hon. Seeretary, 

George Street, Richmond, Su ae 
etry tthe eat will be umned to the exhibitors, carriage 
pm: ie Meu il Terabin open oR Wednesday, the 0th, aad Thars- 
Ket Ab six olor  crciork a cold cotation will be at the Cantle Hotet. 


Ned, vurunghs Mosibers on! u application, accom: 
remittances, fo tee "hecrelary Wier or to the Local 

orery (reper. Hawmatay 3 Ce Villas; 
Wiitiss Cuarmas, Bag., 9, ner Twowas Mrapows 


Cisse, George . 
‘The price mo will be Gs, 6d. prewious to Sth June, after that 


que. 
‘The band of of the Ist Surrey Militin will perform im the grounds of 
at the Castle Hotel in the 


the peasy Cobtege in the afternoon, and 


Tstie cords for visitors, of the prion of 6. cosh may te had, 

through members: oaly,on ication t fo teams the Ber whom ali 

ications ‘with iotereace to the Meeting Soerensie te naaressed. 
Ord ieOoom 


Gee. ism Wees, Hom, Secretary, 
Council Keom, 6, 7a f, Sosthan Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C., June 15, 10, 
THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM, W. 
Patron H.R, THE PRINCE CONKORT, KG. 
Presidest—Hight Hom. THE EARL DE GREY, K.G- 
Chairman—A. 3. 0. DELERPORD NOPE, Req, F.G.5,, F.8A, 


A CONV RRSAZIONS will be Beld at the Bouth Kemsin, 
Museum (which will spent to the tlsiters oe Sunlaahely), em 
Tevrepat vexing, Je JOLY 1, af es oct. a 

Bul ends = cards 
Hee. See. at 13, Stratford Place, W J ric atece aes 


Gro, Giteret Secor, AILA,, Treasurer, 
Jounrne Guna Pa Hon, See. 








‘EOLOGY, MINERALOGY, AND CONCHO- 

LOGY —Piementary Collections, o Gicilitate the study af 

these interesting branches of Science, can be bad at 2, 5, 10, 2), 4, 
to 100 gitinens. also single specimens of Minerals, Kocks, Fossils. 
: amare, 2] the recent i 

Db, LONDON Practical Tuetruction ts bp te in Genny and 
Mineralogy, by Mr. Teswawr, at 16, Strand, we NOnY ami 





This , Third Edition, Revieed throughout and Conslderabé: 
es Enlarged, Me, — 


HN NEW CRATYLUS; — Contributions 


ape & more aceurate whede ot the Greek 1. 1s 
hy LIAM DO HONALDEON, DD. Clasdent Burmainer in 
the Gulveretey ot Leadon. 


Lonées : Joux W. Paxnaa & Box, West Strand. 
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Ere OF CHROMO- LITHOGRAPHS 


after Turn itamtield, 
sey ether em ichardeon, De Wint, Copley Pia Sang. rout wat amd 
eminent artists. Spee Saity trom T o'clock. 
fece on signing the tisitors” 





NM R. C. W. QUIN’S New Photographie Portrait 
Tooms are NOW OFEN at G1, Oxford Bareet (4 doors east of 
Hermers Street). Portralt: ts im the best style from Ss. Vignettes frum ds, 





CRYSTAL PALACE ART UNION. — The 

URSCKIPTION LISTS for this year will be CLOSED oa 
THURSDAY, ziet JULY. 

The dra will take place at the it Palace om 


uly, commencing at 20 slork, 
tamment ef accounts wil 


ied tan thee eta . who will have free sdmittence nthe 
pias a on that @ay apon presenting their subscription 
a 





OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE. — 
LAST 8IX NIGHTS of HENRY THE FIFTH, which will be 
withdrawn after Saturday, Sth July, XEVER TO ae KErEATED UXDER 
THE PRESENT Maxsore 


On MONDAY, amd during the Week. Shake- 
spenre’s Historical F Play of HENRY Ter ier. z COMMENCING OS at 
beven o'clock, enry, Mr. C_ Kean; Cherus. Mr. C. Kean 


Eeveinde siththewer Parco, in openct,entitied IF THE CAT ine 


DLLE. ANNA WHITTY, from the Principal 


Theatres in Italy, will KING, Gor the Pirst Timo in 
BT. JAMES'S H. 


ST MARTIN'S HALL.—Under the immediate 
of the Rt, Hoa. the RAIL OF WESTMORELAND. 
: : ni (MACKENZIE will 
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NIGHT OF LES fvotEN 
Dna Manes Livcekeel, and 3 
sasiernaue Skalle Midi, Boer, 


TUESDAY NEXT, 3ULY 7 ori q 
prod SECOND NIGHT PURI 


TANL Signert ' 
Yolonias, Graziani, and Garton. With  Divertisement. 
THURSDAY ey JULY 1—REXTRA oOnT.— 
NIGHT BiOiy SUE GPE cy Ba y MaRrHa. x: wae tt and Dit, 
EATCMDAY NEXT, hy 8 0 “pRony i - 
DANTE OF xT. © —_ eet iN OF ERCE 
teeemerat ‘cetbeeren: ice With Diver 


_ | mes bok Four Pert peas BF fae af ia ah Pele, ate Ie. Gt im 








Sales by Auction. 





Modern Books, New, in Cloth,—Four Days’ Sale, 
" R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, at 


MON LAY PSO ie ietiesine Pave ot hath pest ft 





A LARGE QUANTITY OF MODERN BOOKS, 
Standard Wo : 


i SUIT? wer 
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The Low the late BR. PASHLEY, Cc. 


M R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, at 


Lane, Sly onder of the Buscubern) the 


VALUABLE & EXTENSIVE LAW LIBRARY 


Of the ate R. Pashley, Feq., QA, and povitant- Dates at the 
eens Sepalas cotaprising a Complete Series Leporte in 
‘of Lorés, Priv; a J Connell, and the various Courts of Law 
and Egult $s he praees ime—tho beet Modéern Practical Works 
ey dean ho Law-—looks em Onbenial, Fervign, Civil, and 
Law—a very important Collectio of French’ and 

German law Hooks, &e. re. 

Cutalogees are preparing, and will be forwarded on application. 








HE ILLUMINATED PUBLIC INDICATOR. 
—During 


ia Btrect, 
as T. “ Neocowat’ Manager. 





Puotoonarnrc VIEWS OF COUNTRY 
MANSIONS, PARE, SCENEALY, &c-—Mosrs. MASON & C0., 

with Mr MRLH TRH jot Mackbeath, ste pe tap 
theeas or PHO ay ieviuwe G Bons AX NSLUNS, de. 


= n torounatn unity 
me ae o 
iitaling: firet-rate ab ut tease Tue weal prices by 
saving the capense joewrney. 

Specimens a1 par pean ion to Masew & cm (hlishers , 


He, ‘Patemaster w, and 25, Old 








FPINBURGH REVIEW, No. COXXITI.— 


y SEMENTS intended for insertion are zemerted de 
forsale ta the Pinlishery immediately. ay pats IStMENTS 
and BILLS cannot be received later than 
london: Loxomas & Co, 3%, aan eid 


NUMISMATICA ; 
Ok. ARCHITE URA! : ial 


Dice uM. 5 —— 
& Son, Gate Réreet, Lincoln's Inm Fields, 












Bow ready. 
Vie TESTAMENTUM GRACE JUXTA 


LXX INTERPRETES © Recendoness Grablanam ad tiem 
alioraraque denne Loy Corwen serundura 
him a Canonl-is 

in. Caminl « 


is Abexandeini 
Sie textus Helraci reform 


Find WERICUS FIEL Tp ree 
pit SR , Imperial sve. doth boards, 


Also, PSALTERIUM: JUXTA "LXX, ANTER- 
Pee nese. Top. ore. ae ae bearde, pros 2. deus 
Socerr rea Paoworrxo Cositiax Kaowtspen: —Depitorics, 


Btreet, Lincein's Ins Wl, 4, Mezatl 
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HE NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW, 








MAPS 


2 WHAT WILL HE DO WITH Fr? 

Tr" 7 aD KEITH JOHNSTON'S ROYAL ATLAS 
ge SOLD SEPARATELY. 

SES aT aErN Tere TIDear? ae 
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TALY AND SARDINIA, Two Sheets, with 































Oe apa i London: Moursy Manswecen, 191, Piccadilly. 
This day bs pabiished, Xo. 3 of NORTH AND CENTRAL ITALY. One Sheet, 
BENTLEY'S QUARTERLY REVIEW, | DENTLEY'S MISCELLANY, Price Halfa- | WistnssereGtincitoms 
Cummsrs saave Sania: SE SULT cemtatne, Bove snd Tucve—The Denker. = 
LUBE Factios pyguTs, Coumtry—Italy in IMS—Memance and Keality—Gur National De- THE BASIN OF THE ME DITERRANEAN, 
2 POPULAR PuEACHING, fences—Gerney ; or, Two Fortunes. Hy Dudicy Costello. with Mans of Vonlew, Trieste, Marwilles, Vale! Gomen, Ales 
AcLomn come sls Londop : Ricwakp Basrisy, New Iburlington Strect. mndria, Ge. One beet, with een tn cloth cae, La 6 
4. MODERN GEEMAN PHILOSOrHy. ee —_ 
a ee Just out, Part £12. peice 74, SWITZERLAND. Ono Sheet, with Index of 4907 
LOU DAMA OF THR DAY, HAMBERS'S ENCYCLOPEDIA, a Dictionary | Mees 3+ oF ts. G4. Im edeth case. 
fe CAMS IN ITALY, Wei OE fot Geen for the People. eo the Hale of the 
= = atest Germ’ erentions Lexicon, Mustreted - 
rs Maps and nuinezvus Woud Engrayings. THE CANADAS, NEW BRUNSWICK, &c. 
: A wish bus boen expresent by pay Subecriters that the pubien- ‘Two Sheets, wite Index, 68 ; or &, in cloth case, 
Pubiisber im ¢ to Her est.) tien of fateroe si ye 
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MAP OF EUROPE. By — Kertn Jounston, 
FACS 1. he Four Kheets Tinperist, coloured, lée.; of he. ih 
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'S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 






Seobd ty all Booksellers, 



































Gear ro ee Ne OONCLX TIE GEOLOGICAL MAP OF EUROPE. By Sir 
LGERMANY AND THE war a P eer 
1 CHANGES, BY THE AUTHOR OF “ASHLEY.” LIVING CELEBRITIES, A Series of Photo | Sinamehy'set twas” Mesetifaly stated Sr clara 
ULCHEISTINA OF BWEDEN MY Sti WaT ANEEr = or is cloth cuse, 32 10s, 
DA THE WE LGABIANS ‘The Number fur July comtatns LORD COLCHESTER GEOLOGICAL MAP OF SCOTLAND. By Pro 
LMY FIIEXD PICKLES: AND SOME BOCTAL Guiey. | Mact: @ Potretiye, 85, Gracechuerh Street, and 14674, Piceadill: schol i ° 
ANCES OP WICH HE DESIRES To COMPLAIN, | EEE REECE SST | ene Neco Seed Uy I feet, Printed lo coears, with Index, 
u oe 2 . 7 Writtas Biscn woop & foxy, Edinburgh and Londos. 
BEADING POR THE Hotbars 
Vit Losnos pein Ly w CuAREES xaxe. 
YUL CHARLOTIE VANDAUEBS GHOST, BX E .SWANX eee 
IX. G1. Tn my : 4 . INGSTON'S MAGAZINE FOR ROS. : : = GENEUAL ATLAS 
am Li ; Jost pobiished, Part 2 of 





Ke sa eecon Man alan R An pene jonthiy Miser! 
uv Iz oe 





Et JOHNSTON'S ROYAL ATLAS OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 


Containing Five Maps, amd Index to cach Map—ria.: 
THE MEDITERRANEAN, with Index to 4170 Names om the Map. 
PRUSSIA, with Index to 2580 Names on the Map. 
SOUTH-WEST RUSSIA, with Index to 2710 Names on the Map. 
CANADA, NEW BRUNSWICK, &c. (Two Plates), with Inéex to 
2070 Names on the Map. 


Witasase Bisex woow & Boxe, Edinbarsh and Leadon. 
NEW EDITION, WITH INDEX. 
‘This day is publisbed, 


A HANDY-BOOK ON PROPERTY LAW. 
By LORD &T. LEONARDS, 
Reventh Medition, Enlarged, with Index, price t+. 64. 





BY DLE Al THOU OF “ RNIVETSEA ~ 
XI. THE CURSE OF TRECORREN. BY UMERRERT MURRAY. 
XM. THE PO AND [TS THINUTARIES. 
Cuareax & Mars, 93, Mecedilty. 
*,* Sold by all Bookseliers and Nowsmen. 





‘The First Pour Numbers are stil! to be 
London: Boswonry # Hanaisox, 215, Hegent Street, 


Op the lst of July, 1889, price Ie 


THE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL, 




























ALEXANDER VON HUMDPOLDT—IN MEMOTNIAM. 
HOLMBY HOUsH BY G, 3. WHYTE MELVILLE, Author of 
“Dighy Graet.” PALT VII. 


EGYPTIAN AND SACKED CHEONOLOGY, 
ON WAR IN GENERAL, AND MODERN FRENCH WARS IN 












Camiiciian 
NOTES OX 0 

CHOMLEY CHAPTER 3) OUTEINeS - 42] 
SWORD ASD GOWN UY Tile ALTON OF Gry LIVING. | fre — DAUR SEM ATS PUTER WTS BNE CTSNET Sad MEW EDITION. 
ASONG PROM GABINALL 
THOUGHTS OX MODERN EXOLISH LIFEMATINE, 
ALIA TO MOUNT ABALAY 
TUE NEW ADMINISTE ATION. 

London. Jous W Pansee & Son, West Strand, 


Second Edition. revised and eugmested. Two Volumes, price 13s, 


Witataw moo & Ros. dl 
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SoTSNTL Foy, = a = HE GEOLOGY OF ARRAN AND CLYDES- 
Cuscrsae ‘ ai na - 
TEBIZ:S LAW OF MoKTALiry, TET fiesn of Vanterinaty, erin 2 - a 
CErTDOrTEa, by MENEY 1 STAISIUS.| 





is. Gl, 


Lately published. peice 2+ cl, 
M42* AND OTHER POEMS, 


cant tines bie partic sights are of the purest and most exquisite 
o 
A Fertile thinking, ews a certain depth of sentiment with teste 
and aitieaion hen ORs ° ee 
-aetepborieat opus. ae Ovitie. wane 
Glasgew: Menaat & Son, 


Leadon = Cusnite & Ptreiw Lavren, 100, Poert treet, 


oi on Asenran Ey 











HE STEREOSCOPIC MAGAZINE. 





Seeaneoearms rue deer Se SIL 
) Tats ey opaddhnd, poteo 20.02 
tee pereniesten of She easton of the Devi Maen) 
ON JHE BURNS CENTENARY PORME. A Col- 
jection of Fifty of the best, 1 x heecmamemded fir 


uld tention by the at the Cry bewby to ‘Cithom, axa y 
Ue Mkehly Co mame seat cecal Trice Poems, = 


Glaspow: Trower Meaaat & Bon. leaden: Antara Has & Co. 


11 TEMPLE COLLECTION OF ANTIQUITIES, No.2. 
UL TEMPLE COLLECTION OF ANTIQUITIES, No 2. 
Loven Mssve, 5, Henrictta Street, Covent Garten, 
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In Vol crown S¥o. 4, cach. 
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WRITINGS | MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


DOUGLAS “ JERROLD. eA eeeananen JorRaat By Mex Dates ite Bat 
Pitan esa Ema tate 













AUGHAS ——-- BVG 0 
Mini's Diseusrariowe & Discrssiows | Hagomy Tomes, AxD How to Mruxp 
GT._GILES AND 87, JANES. Hecn Mitsss’s Lactuass on Gao- ettt ie taseonee oa ten, Menegiasensnsoeobuesniles,| Corky's Rowncnoptax LAS : = — = — a 
YOu. IL Mutt iii we na wisn ast i Ocxors, By Captain Mayne Bek 
$a cackn hep te Man who | John y Appisiona: the Man whe SLcs. 


Jack, Banaywets: "ie Man of | Rarnaby Fatma: the Man " who aoe 
* many thanks felt his wa: 
Adam Tal the Man “ without 


Christopher Seow! ho was | Hawinrox’s  Muwous of Jeune 
hors te be harge 








o Shire a . Wusox, 2! A Las Horse * 
Mattnen Cher: the Man _ cre tri sad Sin * wae Kazn's Waxpyetxos or ax Antist. E Srareeron’s Caxnive avy wis Tiwes 
Hise Lomas or Mos, | Reason owe ox cae Ease, © | Wasa lisvmuarion? fy PD, Nau 
=. © —D 
Tre Seoceg os tee Wire Hoesen, | Maytiensc’s Exgiasp asp mee Sol- | Ter Iwo Srcinms. By Julian Ka- 
Mausnmay’s Live op Cauzy, nines. Eee 
Paunor’s Eprones op Pasnce Hie: | Cawrennvsy Srawons. By A. P. ave 
roxy, Se Fexne's Henax tus Turmp or 
Howrrr’s Hisrosy ov cen Usrrep | V : Bro. Euasce, 
Saarus. Agassiz ov Chssarpiration, 
Warre’s Nogrerwuggiasy asp Tug H. aw. By Mrs. Oliphant. | Kare’s Cuuisrasiey is ten, 
Hosnre. : 3 


Letress yeow Sraix. By W. C,| Srerwan  Laxorox. By M. F.| Hawxsvixw. By Holme Lee, 
it. a ONFIDENCIS. y_ithe Author of 
: Jowias Nateustist’s Agvavivanivm. | bi 12777 Pa 
Hicdanb Furexxn. Ty George Me- Wouaws Listaitay or Gunn Worseu's Erocus or Patytixa, 
E cH E - 

















Six ¥ tw C BusoxArpessoxslLicpaxoCusecrs 
> l Cay Sb Se 
Coperra’s Hivrogy op Napuns, SrEAuE. 
Hoperrsox’s Lucrveps axp Ap | Hoox or mux Tuaurs, Hy Mr. ani) 
DEEASES, Mes_Lall ? c 
Grorvrary ee oa i. penaacaa Nox Tiempsxr’s Tusvers 1x Muxico, | Morin’s Eaniy Cugistiax Oparogy, 
Dawire’s Muxoi or Sainz Acaey- | Essay on Liwexrr. Uy JS. Mill, 
scree ze i 
The present rate of increase exceeds ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND VOLUMES 
per Annum, 
Faltee of tee Der. The Priscwer of War. CONSISTIXG CHIFELY OF WORKS OF PERMANEXT INTEREST ASD VaALrr 
Toe Catopaw. . etree ow Doruthy's Fortene pares 
tat Pheer are nine orld ints. SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUI NNUM. 
COMEDIES AND DRAMAS: Fivat-Class Country Subscription, Two Guineas and upwards, according to the Number o 
Costests: Volumes required. 





fee. | fhe tone CHARLES E IE 


NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, AND CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER. 
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Tur Carner Lectrurs . e - 10 
Tue Srouy or « FEATHER «6, 2:8 ‘This day, crown vo, cloth, 6, 
tl f) Son e - 16 . 
Tue Lusson ov Lire—Tue Lives oF _ , ex 
Browns, Jones, axp Routyson . . 1 ; * 
SxKercuEs oF THE ENGLISH =. . e i 
BY HENRY SPICER, ES@., 
Author of “ White-Hanils,"” “Sights and Sounds," &¢. 
London; Boswonts & Hangieonx, 215, Regent Street. 
Price ts, 64, Tis dar is published, 12ine, cloth, nrice te. 6d, 
OUGHTS ON A FEW SUBJECTS OF THE ROYAL BARRACKS, 
POLITICAL RCONOMY. By JOHN CAZENOVE. 
Seerses, Mamsmacc, & Co., 4, Stationers’ Wall Court, DeNin: Hoper, Seres,& Co. Lemon) Srerxin, Manensss, & Co, 
Just published, in small #ro, price de. Now ready, forp. #ro. price te. de 
EMS OF THE FIELDS AND THE TOWN. Peess BY THE LATE DR. DRENNAN. 
_ ty JOHN ALFRED LANGFORD, Author of * The Lamp of Second Edition. With stations by 8 8, Denysas, MD, 





* Helfast, aad We, Darxxan, Dublin 
Buapsuny & Evans, 11, Bouverio Street. Londen: fuerey, Maga. £0, Dabllin: Wresan Koweateon. London: Surrar, Mansmaia, & Oo, 


BY BARON LIEBIG & DR. LARDNER. 
——— 
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DR. LARDNER’S 
“MUSEUM OF SCIENCE AND ART.” 


Comaplete in Twelve Ringle Tolsmes, erpamental tal boards, se) or in 





Double Volumes, cloth lettered, 
Se Donel bound morucce, Bix Wafuimes, i. le. 64. 
Cosrmers! 
he Panets; are they Inhabited ‘The Locomotive, 
‘Weather New Plamets: Leverrier and 
in Questions Adium’ 
of Physical Science, Magnitude and Minutenesas, 
and Longttades, ‘Comumen Things + 
Lunar influences, Optical Images. 
Meteorite Stemes and Shooting | How to observe the Heavens. 
Railway Accidents, — 
Light. ™ Seetiar Uutverse. 
Common Things: Tides. 
Lexomotion in the United States, | Colvar, 
Qeenetery Tnftscres Common 7 Man. 
"The Potter's Art. : Tenkecd anes Toeelligencs. 
Common Things: Fire. The Solar Micrumeupe, 
Tesenaticn ant Tramspert, their Ff np Lecida. 
he Non ‘The Barth ‘The Microscope 
‘The Electric ph, | he White Anis: their Manners 
‘Terrestrial Heat. and Habits. 
‘The Sun, —_ The Lad or ao. o 
Barometer, Lamp, and Science an . 
Whitworth's The Hee. 
Steam Na . 
een Faectrn- ive Power, 
‘The Steam: Engine. Thamder, .» and the 
‘The Aluosphere. mel Pres. 
Time, th : The Crust of the Barth 
Things Toecinchan, The 5 
. "|The Pre Adamite Earth 
Dre 


“ The* Musewm of feirnoe and Art’ ie the sioet veinebie contri 
them that has ever been to the Relentific Instruction of 
elazs of society." sir Sevier in the North Hretiok Review, 
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NEW AND REVISED EDITION, WITH 
ADDITIONAL LETTERS. 


—e— 
Now ready, small #ro, 77, 6d, cloth, 


LIEBIG’S 
FAMILIAR LETTERS ON 
CHEMISTRY, 


IN §TS RELATIONS TO 


PHYSIOLOGY, METHTICS, AGHICULTURM, COMMERCE, 
LITICAL ECONOM 


Fourth Edition, Hevieet and enlarged, 
Eorrsp sx JOHN BLYTH, M.D., 
Vrofessor of Chemistry in Queen's Ooblege, Cork. 
work of Haron Haven Tickle te cue of these bovks trees which the 
ect pan ad ol ee re receive ft, ina 


pleasest and feet fort. Teere is nn necessity fur 
acquaintance with all alt the in tricacles of scientific memenclature 
ina 





m1. 
NEW WORK BY BARON LIEBIG. 


—— 
Jost peblished, in t vol. emall #0. és, cloth, 


LETTERS 
ON MODERN AGRICULTURE. 
By BARON VON LIEBIG. 


Eorreo nx JOHN BLYTH, M_D,, 
Profesor of Chemistry, Queen's College, Cork. 


“Tam destrousto make the elucatod men of the 
With the peiwel which have been Menttished by C ty 
eonnection wit ei netrition = aig iy of the 
Tility of sells, amd the couecs of Should I be 


the value of these principles, and of their extrense an ome 

national aad economic pie’ veer shall 

taske of my life as 

ey ae arts naaletentne 4 appears te me te be impossible —, 
ent 

the Preface. 
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Lendon: Wartox & Manenty, 28, Upper Gower Strect, 
und 27, Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row, 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PROFESSOR NEWTH'S NEW WORK. 
—e 


Now ready, crown Svo. Se. éd, cloth, 


MATHEMATICAL EXAMPLES. 


pve IN 2 EBOCOS, SA ANP THE Comany [SSL ADS. A GRADUATED 8 
DUA’ ERIES OF ELEMENTARY EXAMPLES ES 


nN Y. 2 vol. @y 
H oe ARITHMETIC, ALGEBRA, LOGARITHMS, THIGONO- 
“ Mrs Murray, wife, we belleve, Enetish Covel Teneriffe, 
is une of the Bre ot a eeaeeenh ar artis. whevdrawe METRY, AND MECHANICA, 
le pare, transparent 7 
beok is like her painting, Tich, amd freak. weicome 
a {ne pani alss'da) with Paes ploarare. as hearts Hr SAMUEL NEWTH, M.A., 
beon, thers & clever, sighted, woman, 
who, dipping a thee! pea o& fhe ond of ber brush, twus aeatty nrsned” Fellow of University Colegr, London. 





and things Ina word, Mrs. Murray ie = artist, who 
THE JEWa) yA thea, é * 4° Also, Sold Separately without the Answers, 
THE JEWS IN THE EAST, e Rev. 
Pr. EATON, MA. Chaplain to the Pornes, By t the German | ARITHMETIC. 24. 6d, ALGEBRA, 2+, ad. 
“These persons who are curious In matters connected with Jeru- TRIGONOMETRY, INCLUDING LOGARITHMS, 
salem and ite inhabitants, iy te read this 2s, Bd, 
work, which eau than is to be found ts 5 


MECHANICS, 2. Gd. 





OF BUCKINGHAM'S 
Original 


MEMOIRS OF THE gouR nt Lh GEORGE IV, From 
Pamily Documents, with portraits. 


By the Same Author. 


FIRST BOOK OF NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 


ENGLISH LADY, 2 vols, with [Mustrations, fle. 


contained tn these viluiues asd tee interesting abe ~ 1 — j Second Edition, timo, Js. Gf. 
REALITIES OF P eae 
Author TIES OF PARIS LIFE. LM Rag ELEMENTS OF MECHANICS ANT 
HYDROSTATICS. 


A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT 


WOMEN, the Author of ee Matias, Gentirway.” 
Prive tetera Hiaterwted- sa 


7 Second Valities, roynl Ifme, ts. 
elegantly printed, bound, aid Ef WI be ready ’ 

with the  ieeenians duly i, formitg the Pith Volume of Hy ner 

& Hiscarrr’s Sraxpanp LIBany oF Cukar Epitiawe of Purv- 

tin Momean Wonxs, 


Volumes already pablished :— 
1, SAM SLICK’S NATURE & HUMAN NATURE. 
2. JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 
3, THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. By 
ELIOT WARBURTON. 
4. NATHALIE, By JULIA KAVANAGH. 


COLBURN'S SERVICE MAGA- 


_s AND NAVAL AND MILITARY JOURNAL FOR 
, contains: The War—Military Ke’ 





London: Watrox & Mamrzcy, 28, Upper Gower Street, 
and 27, Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row, 





Post §vo, price 7s, 6, cloth. 
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Strictures on Mr. Collier’a New Edition af | 
Shakespeare. 1858. By the Rev. Alex- | 
ander Dyce. (John Russell Smith.) ) 

The Sonnets of William Shak . Te! 
arranged and Divided into Four Parte. | 
With an Introduction and Evplanatory 
Notes. (John Russell Smith.) 


We have to congratulate the literary public 
on & pungent accession to that interesting . 
branch of letters which is devoted to the 
quarrels of authors. Among the curiosities 
of literature the “ Strictures on Mr. Collier's 
Shakespeare" will henceforward occupy an | 
honourable position. They are as “ terrible" 
as that Schioppius, to whom Mr. Dyce makes | 
& significant allusion, and as unsparing of | 
at abuse as if they had been written | 
in the choicest editorial Latin, | 
Whether the revival of this style of con- | 
troversy at the present day be desirable or | 
not, it 1s at all events highly entertaining ; 
nor is it, we are bound to add, in the present 
case, entirely without provocation. Mr, 
Collier certainly does appear in numerous 
iustances to have censured Mr. Dyce for 
errors which he either never committed, or 
which Mr. Collier had committed too; to 
nave extracted only such portions of his 
rival's notes as suited his own purpose ; and 
to have proved himself less familiar with the 
sources from which Shakspere may be 
illustrated than is becoming in so eminent a 
commentator. For these offences and de- 
ficiencies, however; a heavy retribution is 
exacted. “He has had recourse,” says his 
reverend adversary, “to such artful mis- 
representation as I believe was never before 
ractised, except by the most unprincipled 
tirelings of the press.” “There can be no 
stronger proof of Mr. Collier's downright in- 
fatuation than his blindness to the glaring 
absardity,” &c, A particular reading “is as 
reposterous an emendation as ever entered 
into the brain of a verbal critic.” On another 
otcasion Mr. Dyce feels himself “ justified 
in saying that the disingenuousness of 
Mr. Collier has no parallel in the history 
of literary controversy." Here “he may be 
excused if he has recourse to marks of ad- 
miration at the forgetfulness, the presump- 
tion, and the inconsistency of Mr. Collier.” 
There Mr. Collier is guilty of “an intole- 
rable violation of all the propricties of 
language.” Elsewhers he “resorts to such 
misrepresentation a3 amounts to positive 
falsehood,” Of some emendations in Henry 
VI, we are told that “ by inserting them 
Mr. Collier gives a lamentable proof of his 
want of judgment, and offers an mault to the 
manes of the mighty poet whom he professes 
to edit, as well as to the understanding of 
his readers.” One conjecture of s 
Collier's “is worthy of Martinus Secriblerus 
himself ;" and another “introduces a dread- 
ful confusion of metaphors.” Now Mr. Collier 
has recourse to “a disgraceful subterfuge,” 
and now he“ combines the most exquisite in- 
genuity with the most ignorant blundering.” 
We have said that the forty stripes which 
have fallen on the back of the luckless 
Collier are not wholly undeserved. We feel 
bound therefore to substantiate this assertion 
by a few specimens of those moral and intel- 
lectual short-comings which his clerical rival | 








In the play of Measure for Measure, act ii., 
scene 2, occurs the following passage: 
* ¢ How would you be, 
Tf he, which is th ofj dgment, should 
ey Atak on you are?” 
On this Mr. Collier has: 


“For ‘top of judgment’ the corr. fo. 1632 has 
‘ God of jadgment,’ which at first sight may appear 
more etuphatic; but what Isabel means to refer 
to is the very height and apex of judgment. We 
apprehend that the performer of the character of 
the heroine inserted God for ‘top,’ when the old 
annotator saw ‘Measure for Measure,’ and we 
admit our over-hasty praise in * Notes and Emen- 


' dations,’ p. 45. Soin ‘The False One,’ by Beau- 


mort and Fletcher, A. ii, sc. 1, Pompey is termed 
‘the top of honour;' and it is rather surprising 
that the Rev. Mr, Dyce should have altogether 
forgotten this apposite illustration ; ‘ Few Notes,’ 
p. 24." 

Mr. Dyce: 

“Tn the volume just referred to, F quoted from 
Dante, Purgatorio, c. vi., ‘CIMA DI GICDICIO,”— 
the most ‘apposite illustration’ of the prrsent 
panes that could possibly be given. Mr, Collier, 

owever, in hix extreme reluctance to have any 
obligations to me, does not inform his readers of 
this very remarkable coincidence of expression 
between the two greatest poeta of the modern 
world : but he declares himself ‘rather surprised’ 
that I should not hare cited from Beaumont and 
Fletcher ‘the top of honour,’ which fortnsa com- 


| paratively iapposite illustration. (Mr. Staunton's 


note on the words ‘the top of judgment’ is; * Mr. 
Dyee, in iMustration of this expression, aptly 


| quotes the following line from Dante's Purgatorio, 


c. vi. 28 [37]; 
‘ Chi cine di gindieio non 5° avyulla,” &c."* 

Both editors, we think, might have quoted 
the apposite line from Maebeth : 

“ Avil wears upon his baby brow the roand 
And top of sovercignty.’ 

In the Mideuminer Night's Dream, act ii, 
scene 1: 

Mr. Collier: 

“4 The cowslips tall her pensioners be ; 
In their gold conta spots you see.” 
Tn their gold coats spots you see.) In the corr. 
fo, 1632 this and the preceding line are thus 
given: 
* The cowslips al! ber pensioncrs be; 
In their gold cups spots you see." 

"Certainly, cowslips are not ‘tall ;’ and when 
Mr, Dyce, in his ‘ Few Notes,’ &c., p. 61, speaks 
of the diminutive size of fairies, he quite fongets 
that Oberon, Titania, Puck, &c., mast have been 
represented by human re a and not by creatures 
to whom cowslips would ‘tall. Though the 
objection is futile, we refrain on other grounds 
from disturbing the old text.” 


Mr, Dyce; 


*T suspect that Mr. Collier would be rather 
puzzled, if called upon to explain what the above 
note really merns.--' Mr. Dyce quite forgets that 
Oberon, Titania, Puck, &¢,, must have been re- 
presented by human beings’! Verily, I never 
supposed that Shakespeare could command the 
services of super-human performers ; but I held 
it for certain {as J still do} that the ‘fairy elves," 
who must have been so distinctly visible to the 
mind's eye while he was composing this enchant- 
ing drama, bore not the most distant resemblance 
to the actora by whom they were to be represented ; 
that, for instance, when he described Cobweb ag 
in some danger of being ‘overflown with a honey- 
bag,’ he waa thinking of a creature incalculably 
more diminutive than the urchin who was to 
figure as Cobweb on the stage.” 

The absurdity of Mr. Collier's note on this 
passage is marvellous. Besides the objection 
80 properly refuted by Mr. Dyce, ia the utter 
absence of all poetic taste which alone could 
have permitted Mr. Collier to find fault with 
the epithet of “tall” as applied to cowslips, 





idea at once to a man of the most ordinary 
imaginative powers. 

From The Taming of the Shrew; act iv., 
scene 2: 


Mr. Collier : 
“Shut at tast T splod 
An anctent ambler coring down the hill, 
Will serve tho turn.” 
Ax ancient AMBLER coming down the hill,] Great 
dispates have been carried on among the commen- 
tators respecting this line, which stands as follows 
in the 4to. and folio, 1624 : 
* An antent Angell comming Jowne the hill.” 

The question is, what is meant here by ‘an 
ancient angel’ ? The old corrector of the folio, 1432, 
informs us that the word has always been mis- 
printed, and that the printer mistook aagel for 
another word beginning with the same letter, viz. 
‘ambler:* the ‘mercatanté or pedant’ was on 
foot, as Biondello plainly saw, and therefore he 
called him an ‘ambler.’ . - The notion of 
Mr. Dyce (‘Few Notes,’ p. 71) that ‘ancient 
angel* means ‘ simply an old worthy,’ savours a 
little too much of simplicity to merit serious 
advocacy, much less, refutation.” 

Mr. Dyce : 

“} think that it ‘ savours’ of something moro 
than ‘simplicity’ to insort in the text such a 
portentous reading as ‘ambler,’— one of the 
very worst ‘shots’ the Corrector ever made, I 
think, too, that Mr, Collier was pradeaf in svp- 
pressing my reasons for believing that here ‘ “an 
ancient angel” is equivalent to ait ancient worthy, 
or simply to an old fellow ;' for by so doing he 
has avoided the necessity of a ‘refutation,’ 
which it would have cost him some trouble to 
compose. My authority for that ‘notion’ is 
Cotgrave’s Dictionary, wheré we find; * Angelot 
& la grosse escatlle, An old Angell; and by 
metaphor, a fellow of th’ old, sound, honest, and 
worthie stamp ;’ which I am now convineed, not 
only determines that ‘ange?’ is our poet's word 
in the present passage, but also illustrates it.— 
When I brought forward this valuable quotation 
from Cotgrave in my ‘ Few Notes,’ &c., p. 71, Idid 
not know that it had been already adduced by 
Mr. Singer in his ‘Shakspeare,’ 1526,—where he 
olwerves that the ‘ancient angel’ of the text is 
the ‘good sonl’ of Gascoigne's Si » front 
which this part of The Taming of Shrew is 
taken.—I have the satisfaction of being able to 
ald, that the ‘notion,” which Mr. Collier treats 
with such ineffable contempt, has met with the 
full approbation of the latest editor of the play, 
Mr. Staunton.” 

But perhaps the worst instance of Mr. 
Collier's offences against Mr, Dyce is the 
following from Tivelfth Night: act, iL, se. 3: 

Mr. Collier : 

** *eall me cut." 

* Cut’ was a common teri of contempt, and seems 
nivalent to Falstaff's ‘call me a horse,’ in 
Henry IV, pt. i, ; for entand horse were synony- 
*Cut’ Stecvens suggests) was 

probably abbreviated from curtal, a horse whose 
tail has been docked ; and hence the frequent op- 
wsition, in old comic writers, of cut and dongtail. 
he Rev, Mr. Dyce in a note on * Wit at several 
Weapons’ (B. and F. iv. 39) says that ew and 
longtai! means ‘ dogs of all kinds.” What marks 
of admiration would he not have placed after it, if 
any other editor had committed such a mistake |" 

Mr. Dyce: 

* Hero I might be excused if | had recourse to 
* marks of admiration,'—at the forgetfulness, the 
inconsistency, and the presumption of Mr. Collior. 

“In vol, i. p. 222 of his present edition Mr. 
Collier has the following note on The Merry 
Wives af Windsor, act iii, se. 4 : 

‘come cut and long-tail,] A phrase expressive 
of dogs of every kind; which Slender applies to 

rsons precisely in the same way as by [sic] 
Fonpey in Beaumont and Fletcher's ‘Wit at 
several Weapons’ (edit. Dyce, iv. p. 39.) :* 

Yet so treacherous is Mr. Collier's memory, that, 


has depicted with true professional acerbity. | their long slender stems suggesting the ' entirely forgetting what 1 have just quoted,—for 


getting that he had told his readers, with a special 
reference to ‘Beanmont and Fleteher’s ‘* Wit at 
several Weapons” (edit. Dyce, iv, p. $9),’ that 
come cut cud long-teilis ‘a phrase expressive of 
DOGS OF EVERY KIND,"—he now accuses me of 
having ‘committed a mistake’ when ‘in a note 
on ‘* Wit at several Weapons” (B. and P, iv, 39) 
I said that caf aud long-teil means ‘ DOGS OF ALL 
KIxps,’”’ 

The value of the corrected folio of 1052 is, 
if possible, more shaken by the following 
emendation than by the substitution of 
“ God" for “top” in Measure for Measure. 
The following is from King Johw: act iii, se. 4: 

Mr, Collier : 

“OQ! that my tongue were in the thunder’s month; 

Then with a pascion would I shake the world, 

And ronee frore sleep that fell anasomy, 

Whieh cuunot hear a ludy's feeble vaio, 

Which sourns a widow's invocation.” 
@ wipow's irveretion.] In the folios it is fa 
moderr invocation, which can only mean 4 common 
invocation, just such an invocation as Constance 
would not use, She has already spoken of herself 
as ‘a widow,’ and here again she refers to her con- 
dition and its helplessness. We owe this emenda- 
tion to the corr. fo. 1632, and as aedery cannot be 
the trie word, we willingly accept this highly 
probable and natural substitution.” 

Mr. Dyce: 

**Here Mr. Knight's alteration ‘mather’s’ is 
much more plausible than the Corrector’s 
‘widow's,’ because it comes so much nearer to 
the originel word, But all this unnecessary 
tampering with the passage has arisen from its not 
having been understood. Constance calls her 
voice ‘ fechle,” and her invocation to Death 
‘modern’ (i.e. common, ordinary), because, to 
her regret, she cannot borrow the tones of the 
thunder, and shake the world with a passion, &c. 
—The expression ‘ modern invcecation’ is no 
more objectionable than ‘»oderm lamentation,’ 
which occurs in Romeo and Juliet, act iii. se. 2: 

Ls ow" i fj 
Thy tuber, or thy adder, vey erters 
Which moters lamentation might haye moy'’d ?'’* 

In illustration of the word “ modern,” 
i hgageraa quotes All's Well thet Bade 
Well: 





“take mxbern and familiar things 
Supernatural ant caaseless." 
and As You Like It: 
“* Pall of wise saws and modern instances,”” 

The word “ modern" is in act only the 
archaic form of “ modish,” meaning fashion- 
able, and hence common, ordi If the 
folio annotator did not know this, it is a 
strong confirmation of the hypothesis to 
which we have alluded below: 

From King Ienry VL, pt. 2, actii. se. 3+ 

Mr. Collier: 

. Mur, 1 sce no reason why a king of years 
Shout he protected, like @ child, by peers,— 
God ant king Henry govern Kngtand's belm. 
Give gt “yt otf, sir, and the king bis realm, 
Glo, My ntaif?--here, noble Henry, ts my staff; 
To think I fain would keep it makes me laugh. 
As willingly do T the same resign, 
Ase'er thy father Henry made it mine,” &c. 
Should be protected, like a child, ny rerns,] This 
and the next speech by Gloster are entirely in 
rhyme ncconling to the corr, fo, 1632, and so we 
print them without hesitation, with the recovery 
of a missing line, which must have accidentally 
made its escape, as was the very case elsewhere 
in Mr. Singer's own edition,—so difficult is it 
sometimes to prevent blunders of the sort. We 
subjoin the whole as it has hitherto a in 
old and modern impressions, observing only that 
Mr. Singer has adopted ‘helm’ frotn the corr, fo. 
1632, withont acknowledgment, at the vory time 
when he wns repudiating the other changes it 
introduces : 
*Q. Mor. 1 why a of 
should be to Nepatae dre seven i it Like cha _— 
God and King Henry govern Engtand’s realm. 
Give ap your staff, sir, and the king his realm. 
Gio, My statT?—here, noble Henry, is iy staff; 
As willingly do I the same resign, 
As c'er Uy father Heary made it mine,’ &c. 
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Here ‘realm’ conld hardly have been repeated in 
two consecutive lines. Gloster, in the midst of 
his grief, is assuming mirthfulness at the notion 
that he should wish, under such circumstances, to 
keep his staff of office.” 

Mr. Dyce: 

“Tn the Veriorwm Shakespecre (Malone's ed. by 
Boswell),—that very common book, which Mr, 
Collier Jor years past has been constantly using and 
referring to,—the third lino of the present pussage 
stands thus, 

‘ God and King Henry govern England's helw,” 
and with express mention that ‘helu’ is the 
emendation of Johnson: yet now Mr, Collier 
roundly asserts that ‘Mr, Singer has adopted 
“helm from the corr. fo. 1632, without ac- 
knowledgment.’” 

The last instance we shall quote is from 
The Merry Wives of Windsor: act i, se. 3: 

Mr, Collier ; 

“* She discourses, she carves,’ &c. 

We make no change here, although craves is sub- 
stituted for ‘carves’ in the corr. fo. 1632, because 
various authorities show that ‘carves,’ in the 
sense of making some amorous signal, may bo 
right. The Rev. Mr. Dyce (‘ Fow Notes,’ p. 18) 
and the Rev. Mr. Hunter (‘New Illustrations,’ 
i. p. 215) both adduce quotations, but they have 
tixsed the most apposite, pointed out by Dr. 
Rimbault in his edition of Sir Thomas Overbury’s 
Works, Svo. 18546, p. 50: * Her lightness gets her 
to swim at top of the table, where her wry /ittle 
(Character of ‘A Very 
Woman, in her next part.’) We need add no 
other instances of the use of the word in this way ; 
but it cannot be disputed that the misprint of 
‘carve’ for craves would be easy, and has often 
been committed, and that crave would well suit 
the poet's meaning in this place.” 

Mr. Dyce: 

‘Mr. Collier is mistaken in saying that Dr. 
Rimbault * pointed out’ the pas of Overbury ; 
it was originally cited by Mr. R. Grant White (to 
whose Prefatory Letter to his ‘Shakspeare’s 
Scholar,’ p. xxxiii., Dr. Rimbault expressly refers), 
and with this remark; ‘Carving, then, was a 
sign of intelligence, made with the little finger as 
the glass was raised to the mouth.’ More re- 
cently, in his ed. of ‘Shakespeare,’ note on the 
sent passage of The Merry Wives of Windsor, Mr. 
White has cited from Littleton's ‘ Latin-English 
Lexicon,’ 1675: ‘A Carver ; — chironomus.’ 
*Chironomus:—one that useth ajrish motions with 
his hanes,’ &o, 

“The concluding part of Mr. Collier’snote affords 
a carious of his unwillingness to give up as 
indefensible an emendation of the old Corrector, 
even when there is overwhelming evidence of its 
ae wrong,—‘it cannot be disputed that crave 
would well suit the ‘smeaning in this place ;" 
i.e. (as Mr.Collier formerly told us) ‘Falstaff intends 
to say that Mrs. Ford has a craring for him !’” 

Nothing can show worse critical judgment 
than the emendation of craves" for “carves.” 
In the first place, there are numerous in- 
stances to that “carve” bore the 
signification it is here required to bear—of 
which the most apposite is from Love's 
Laleur's Lost, where it is said of Biron that 
“he carves, he lisps,” and we have seen this 
use of the word ingeniously compared with 
“mincing,” and “to mince.” In the second 

lace, “she craves" would be quite out of 

ceping with the context. For Falstaff is 
speaking of her outward demeanour, and to 
insert the word “crave” between “discourse” 
and “leer,” would produce a confusion of 
ideas of which it is incredible that Shak- 
spere should have been guilty. 

Such are avery few out of no less than 
thirty passages we have marked—but they 
are in our opinion sufficient to convict Mr. 
Collier of the main charges brought against 
him. But there is, we fear, a much heavier 
calamity in stere for this gentleman than 


even the robust invectives of Mr. . We 
believe it is more than suspected, by the 
most eminent authorities on the subject, 
that the MSS, annotations in the folio of 
1632 are an imposture, of which Mr, Collier 
has been the dupe. The handwriting, it is 
said, is esr like the work of an 
imitator. @ erasures are frequent, and 
have evidently been performed with the 
utmost care; several of the letters are pro- 
nounced, by persons conversant with such 
investigations, to be quite unlike the charac- 
ters in use at that period; and the date 
assigned to the handwriting generally is 
about 1730, Some conjectures, indeed, 
point to a much more recent origin than 
this, and ure based on the alleged fact 
that words are to be found in the 
annotations, of which no examples orcur 
anywhere — to the sent century. 
However this may be, we have never been 
able to recognise in Mr. Collier’s annotator 
a man of either taste or judgment ; and we 
think it was an unlucky hour for his reputa- 
tion in which that famous folio was knocked 
down to him, 


The second yolame on our list is one to 
which, in order to do full justice, we must fill 
our columns with as many extracts as would 
occupy an entire number. It may be sufficient 
to say that the cditor aims at establishing 
a middle position between those who believe 
that the sonnets are only a collection of 
unconnected pieces, and those who endeavour 
to map them all out definitely. The former 
arrangement, as our readers may be aware, 
is that adopted in the edition of 1640; the 
latter bas been carried out by Mr. Brown 
with considerable ingenuity. According to 
the latter gentleman, they are to be divided 
into six different poems; the first being 
from stanza 1—26, persuading o friend to 
m ; the second from 27 to 55, to his 
friend, who had robbed him of his mistress, 
forgiving him; the third from 56 to 77, to 
his friend, complaining of his coldness, and 
warning him of life’s decay; the fourth 
from 78 to 101, to his friend, complaining 
that he prefers another poet's praises; the 
fifth from 102 to 126, to his friend, excusing 
himself for having been sometimes silent, 
and disclaiming the c of inconstancy ; 
the sixth, from 127 to 152, to his mistress, 
on her infidelity. 

As far as we can make out from the very 
indistinct and inexplicit preface to this 
volume, the author is of opinion that the 
whole of the first 126 sonnets were addressed 
to the Earl of Southampton—the first twenty- 
four being classified as above into one poem, 
and the remainder divided into two parts, 
and styled epistles ; 

“The Second and Third Parts consist of 
‘poetical epistles,” or at least, of their lamentable 
remains; it is the man that sometimes 
showing his wit and imgenuity, occasionally 

limpses of his innermost feelings ; but not un- 
requently the poet breaks forth, gilding or gloom- 
ing the scene. In the arrangement of thea 
epistles, I have been guided the death of 

arlowe, and the publication - the poems, but 
more ecially, as far as my judgment goes, 
their Rese vaer Oh and tone, ft rage lh woe 
contents.” 


The amatory sonnets are, he thinks, to be 
rinted a aor agra accordingly he has, 
e says, placed them, twenty-two in number, 

in the fourth part—but as the fourth part 
consists in this volume of 49 stanzas, we are 
ata loss to comprehend the author's meaning. 
It is, indeed, our inability to make out his 
plan with sufficient clearness that prevents 
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our criticising z 
thongh we do not often find fault with 
authors for their too great brevity, we think, 
in this case, the editor's remarks should be | 
ed to atleast three times their present 
length, if the world is to do him justice, 





The Pyrenees, West and Boat. By Charles } 
Richard Weld, Author of “A Vacation | 
Tour in the United States,” &e (Long. | 
mans.) 

*T am become a name, for ever roaming | 

with a hungry heart,” says Ulysses, in 

the hands of Mr. Teonyson, and Mr, Weld 
seems anxious to earn for himself a simi- 
lar reputation. He has the lust of loco- 
motion upon him in its purest form. His 
is not the zeal which every year carries 
dozens of English tourists to kill the 
salmon of Norway, the woodcock of Epirus, 
or the boar of Algeria. Apparently he takes | 
no more than » well See teak interest in | 
architecture or general antiquities. He 
seems to care but moderately for the his- 
torical or other associations of the localities 
which he visits. In thoroughly exploring 
the Pyrenees, he makes but one brief allu- 
sion to the Peninsular war and the many 
dashing exploits performed amid these gor- 
geous and romantic seencs. He does not 
travel in the humoovr ofa philologist, ofa sta- 
tistician, ora man of business. Te yaze simply 

upon novel aspects of nature, to breathe a 

fresh atmosphere, to eat new viands, to see 

other faces, garbs, and modes of life, and to 
= his days in a manner different from the 

um-dram routine of home, seem quite suf- 

ficient, objects to tempt Mr. Weld into an 
amount of personal fatigue and peril that 
would be creditable in a north-west naviga- 
tor or a South Sea missionary. There is an 
sir of intense enjoyment diffused over his 
pages, which imparta a charm to them such 
as the mere written description could never 
convey ; while the honest zest with which he 
expatiates on the excellence of the claret at 
Bordeaux, of the “ Bagnol” at Perpignan, 
and acertain Spanish red wine at Hospitiler: 
the unctuous jollity with which he records 
his dinners and suppers of trout, venison, 
and partridge, combine to throw a healthy 
and manly hue over his narrative, though 
they somewhat belie his protestations that 
he is no gourmand. 

Starting from England in the month of 
August, Mr. Weld proceeded vid Newhaven 
to Ronen, thence to a small station on the 
Paris and Orleans railway, where he caught 
a train to Orleans. From the latter city he 

down the Loire very leisurely to 

Saumur, and thenee by diligence through 

Poitiers and Angouléme to Blaye at the 

mouth of the Gironde, wp which he sailed to 

Bordeaux for the sake of the view in prefer- 

ence to travelling by railway. His sojourn 

at Bordeaux uces the following tanta- 
lising experience : 

“On aday remarkable for an extra allowance — 
of caloric—Bordeaux is consumingly hot in sum- 
mer—I visited the far-fumed claret vaults of | 
Messrs Barton and Guestier, Heavens! how 
delicious was the wine which T tasted in theso 
delightfully cool regions—tasted [ no, drank ; for 
it would have been nothing short of an insult to 
that rare old nectar, to have acted according to 
the advice given, when you enter the London 
Dock Wine Vanlts—taste, but do not swallow. 
Hero within the coal precincts of the cellars, if 
you have the good fortune to be favoured by being 
allowed ta taste famous vintages, you will be 
made aware how little, how very little the middle 
classes know what good claret really is, The 





» duce of a lirst- 


— 





it at greater length—and | stulf which, impudently assuming that name, is 


generally ovr portion at a dinner party, is no more 
like the prime first growth clarets of Médoc than 
slee juice and brandy is genvine port ; but when we 
remember that a hogwhead of good claret, the pro- 
nite vintage, frequently fetches 1000 
francs on the spot, lately much more on account of 
the grape disease—we, or at least J, who am of the 
middle classes, can umierstand that the chance of 
making acquaintance with prime claret is very 
small. The more then, if you are a middle man, 
will you enjoy a tasting visit to the Bordeaux Claret 
Vaults, and especially if you enter them after a 
lionising tour throngh streets baked with a tem: 
perature ef about ninety degrees. I wonder was 
old Anacreon inspired by such circumstances, 
when he sang— 

Now the star of day ia high, 

Flv, moy grils, is pity thy, 

Bring nie wine in beimming ars, 

Cool ny tip, it horns—it barns! 

‘Lighted by huge wax candies, that would 
have done gimul duty before other altars than those 
of Bacchus, 1 walked Jong and wonderingly 
through alleys lined by hogsheads, or barrigues, 
as they are called. The value of these as lon 
informed was 120,0H. Theve are generally 16,000 
barriques in store, for the most part cobwebbed 
and venerable vessels, emitting a peculiar aroma, 
somathing Jike that of new hay; for your first. 
class clures requires te be kept many years before 
it is ripe for post-prandial honours.” 

From Bordeanx Mr, Weld's destination 
was Bayonne. But, having heard a good 
deal from his friends at Bordeaux of Arca- 
chon, “a emell and peculiar bathing-place, 
about forty miles south of that city,” he 
resolved to spend a week there before pur- 
aning his journey. He was well repaid for 
the trouble of turning aside. He found 
Areachon a charting little nook, and pro- 
mising ere long to become a formidable rival 
of Biarritz, the pretegée of the Empress 
Eugenie : 

“Look at o map of France, and you will see 
the coast between Rordeanx and Bayonne indented 
with erecks, some expanding inte lane lagunes of 
fanciful shapes, the result of their shifting toanda- 
ries of sand. By far tha largest of these éangs, 
as they are called, is the Bassin d’ Arcachon, sixty- 
cight miles in circumference, Up to 1866, the 
shores of this inland sea were occupied merely by 
a fow fishermen’s huts. In that year some 
Borleaux merchants, who were stuying at La 
Teste, appreciate the advantages of Arcachon, 
sheltered from the east by the pine forest, and 
possessing a strand admirably adapted for walking 
or riding, The bathing too is excellent, the 
water being sufliciently land-locked te permit the 
most timid or weak perwon to enjoy a bath, when 
it would be impossible to face the great sea 
breakers on the coast. Small villas were erected 
on the margin of the bay, and the example havin 
been rapidly followed, Arcachon soon emerge 


formidable rival to Biarritz, Fantastic as Chinese 
suburban residences are theao little villas, which 
woukl most assuredly be demolished by the 
frequent storms, were they not sheltered by the 
vine forest. The Bordeaux merchants seem, 
imdeed, to have vied with each other in building 








froin obscurity, and now promises to become a_ 


comical little boxes, in utter defiance of all archi- | 


tectural principles, Nevertheless, there is a great 
charm in these many-peaked and gabled filly 
painted smmomer nests, set in gardens re iaat 
with flowers and luxuriant exotic sliubs, happily 
ignorant of topinry art.” . 

“The landlord showed me an apartment-—box 
rither, containing a very narrow bed, bowl, tiny 
table, and one chair; for this accommodation and 
board he asked ten francs a day——Too much 
Mais, Monsieur, Arcachon is so full—three 
Counts in the honse—and all the meat comes 
from Bordeaux.—-But the room is so small—— 
What did Monsienr want with a larger room t 
And as for washing, was there not the sea within 





a fow stepe——gentlemen, and ladies too, went from | 


their beds into the sea, However, ten francs was 


excessive and the landlord reduced the change to 
eight, for which sum you may boanl amd lodge at 
the best hotel at Arcachon; and I am bound to 
add, despite the box rooms, very comfortably. 
As the landlord said, it is the custom to go im 
costume cdo dein from your bed-room into the sea, 
which is close to the hotel ; though, for those who 
may not choose to exhibit Uhemeaclyes in this garb, 
there are bathing-boxes on the strand. Then 
there is an exeellent faite CAdte, with an endless 
variety of fish, and a lange drwing-room, where 
you meet everybody, Arcachon being yet without 
a Casino, Tiding aod boating partios ars made 
up at the evening réwmiews; water excursions 
being in great favour, for the bay is always 
amooth, even when the sea outside is white with 
foam, So, if you wish you may enjoy galety and 
society, while, on the other hand, should vou 
prefer a more solitary life, you may have it to 
your heart's content, spending the long amd bright 
sumener day with the fishermen, who will show 
you the amazing ichthyological wealth of the sea, 
or wandering in the pine forest. This indeed is 
the characteristic feature of Arenchon,” 

Biarritz itself is about six miles beyond 
Bayonne, and was reached by our traveller 
in an omnibus from the latter place. The 
visitors to the Bay of Biscay bring all their 
Paris fashions and habita with them; and 
the rough blasts of the Atlantic, according 
to our author, play mad pranks among the 
erinolincs, One peculiar fashion is to pro- 
menade in bathing costume before entering 
the water, in which regalar flirtations are 
carried on, aquatic parties being organised 
for the purpose instead of picnics, “Tt is 
very French and very curious,” is our an- 
thor's only comment on the proceeding. The 
Empress does not seem to have succeeded 
in inoculating the natives with her own 
passion for bull-fighting, and a strong opposi- 
tion to the practice was encountered when 
she first commenced it, But at present the 
popular feeling on the anbject is silent, 
though not extinct. 

From Bayonne our author made the hest 
of his way to Pau, and in thia stage of his 
work he inserts a bricf sketch of the Pyre- 
nean chain, from which we select por- 
tions for the edification of our geographical 
readers : 

‘*‘Rogarded in their largest extent the Pyrenves 
may be said to extend from Cape Creux, on the 
Meiliterrancan, to the Gallician coast, a distance 
of about 650 miles; but, by the Pyrenean range 
is generally understocd those mountains which 
divide France from Spain. 

‘*Silius Itulicus, whose veluminous writings 
throw light on the geographical history of 


' Various countries, says : 


IL fer colea nitnboal verticls arce 
Divisor Celtis tate proepoctas Dberee 

Atqeo eterna tanet maagnis ivortia terris) 
and the Pyronces are still the barrier between 
those two countries. 

“Tn a atraight line these yrances aro about 260 
miles long, 50 miles broad, and comprise an 
elevated area of about 1100 square miles. The 
maximum height is nearly milway between the 
Atlantic and Mediterranean, where the Malndetta 
attains an elevation of $1,424 feet, while several 
mountain peaks in the vicinity aro bot lite 
below this elevation, and forty-five mountains are 
above 9000 feet in height. 

“The range is remarkable for its wall-like form 
indented by gaps or ‘ports’ aa they are called, 
which give passage between France and Spain, 
Through about fifty of these the principal trafic 
between the two countries is carried on, the 
intricacios of mmay of them being only known to 
covérabandistas, who abound in the Pyrenens, 
There are but five carriage roms in the chain, oll 
lying to the extreme east or west. Tho ports ure 
generally higher than the Alpine passes, and 
present seenery of great grandenr, Tn conse: 
quence, however, of the Pyrenees wing auch 
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more south than the Alps, and of their vicinity to | of this glacier, and despite the protestations of m 


the sea, the line of congelation is higher than it 
is in the Alps, This has been variously esti- 
mated. Ramond fixes it at 8600; Malte Bran at 
$300 on the south side of the and 9266 on 
the north side; probably we not be far 
wrong if we assume 8700 feet, or 1200 feet above 
the line of tual snow in the Alps, as the 
Pyrenean altitude of etual congelation. 
“Thus, the D a glacial features which are 
characteristic Alpine passes are frequently 


absent in the Pyrenees when you are even on— 


elevations which in the Alps are covered with ice 
and snow, But glaciers, snow-fields, and drifts 
are hot wanting in the high ports, where the 
weather is generally so wild, and the paths so 
lad, as to have given rise to the proverbs,—‘In 
the port, when the wind rages, the father waits 
not for his son, nor the son for his father :’ and 
* He who has not been on the sea or in the “port” 
during a storm knows not the power of God. 

“A remarkable and very interesting feature in 
the Pyrenees are the basins—‘cirques* or ‘oules’ 
is tieir local names. They are situated in the 
transverse valleys lying between the buttresses of 
the principal range, and are generally surrounded 
on three sides by lofty walls of rock opening inte 
the valley by a narrow gulley. The scenery of 
these cirques is peculiar, possessing much sub- 
limit with great pastoral beauty.” 

‘The Pyrenean valleys are much lower than 
the Alpine ; few being more than 2000 feet above 
the level of the sea, whereas those in the Alps are 
rarely less than double that height. Thus the 
taountains in the Pyrenees, when scen from the 
valleys, frequently assume a more imposing 
appearance than those in Switzerland of figher 
elevation. 

“In the valleys and on the slopes of the lower 
Inountaing a great quantity of Lombardy poplars 
flourish ; as we ascend, Spanish chesnuts, oak, 
hazel, mountain ash, alder, sycamore, and mag- 
nificent birch trees abound, Higher still we come 
to the grand dark pine forests, which form a pro- 
mninent feature in the western Pyrenees.” 

** The streams, not turbid like those in Switzer- 
land, but clear and bright, which gush from 
every hollow and water every valley, impart an 
exquisitely bright verdure to the lower lands, 
ot ines J at the same time an almost endless 
variety of lovely flowers. These are not, how- 
over, confined to the valleys, for, like all moun- 
tainous districts, the flora of the Pyrenees present 
an epitome of the vegetation from’ the equator to 
the poles, and botanists may like to be informed 
that in the valleys around the Canigou, and on 
that mountain a very large proportion of the flor 
of the Pyrenees may be found.” 

places of 


Through the various —— 
the Pyrenees, Pau, Cauterer, Luchon, ef hoc 


enue omne, We need not guide our readers | m 


in Mr. Weld's footsteps. They seem all 
much alike; thronged with invalids, who are 
three out of four afflicted with nothing 
worse than ennwi: made hideous by Parisian 
exquisites ; but redeemed generally speaking 
from absolute boredom by an excellent table 
‘@héte, The surrounding scenery, of course, 
into which no thin-booted swell ever pene- 
‘trates, offers more than ample compensation 
for the inconvenience of close bedrooms, 
inadequate lavatory appliances, and the 
constant presence of the dandy. Of what 
Mr. Weld endured in his resolute investi 
tion of the beauties of the Pyrenees, the 
following is the most formidable item ; 


“My guide now turned to the left, for the 
Purpose of crossing a glacier so highly inclined 
that it es be ascended in a pote — 

ussage of this glacier, beyond w! es the 
Woche, is by far the most dangerous part of the 
undertaking, At the place where we encountered 
the ice, the breadth of the glacier may be about 
400 yards, but throughout, the inclination of the 
smooth polished ice is such, that a false step 
might prove fatal ; for beneath are grim precipices, 
1 was quite exhausted when we came to the vdge 


Pp threw myself on the snow, and would, ) 
been left alone, have been asleep in a few 
moments, Kut Jacques was obdurte, and, 
measuring my st by his own, would hear of 
no delay ; so when he had strapped crampons on 
my feet, I rose and trod cautiously in the notches 
which he cut in the ice. For a few minutes all 
went well, but when about half-way across, I 
stumbled, fell, and fora moment gave myself up 
for lost. Happily, Jacques was sufficiently near 
to grasp my outstretched arms, and calling out 
* Courage, oe !’ assisted me to rise, which I 
did with no er tnishap than a slight bruise, 
and the loss of my stick, which went flying down 
the ice slope, Then it was that I became fully 
aware of the mistake I had made, in not having 
started from Gavarnic instead of from Luz, as the 
rough and fatiguing ride from the latter place is 
not a gol prelude to the undertaking of ascend- 
ing to the Broche. 

“My escape was rendered the more interesting 
by a story which my guide related of an un- 
fortunate man, who slipped while crossing this 
pee, and being unable to recover his feet, sped 

‘own the ice with the speod of an avalanche, and 
was almost instantaneously lost for ever, for his 
companions were unable to render him the slightest 
assistance.” 


Mr. Weld’s route lay due South from 
the Atlantic towards the Mediterranean, and 
when he had completed this portion of his 
pony, he turned eastward again, and 

ceping along the coast past Narbonne, he 
came home —_ up the Rhone, In the 
latter part of his journey we have observed 
nothing so well worth quoting as his account 
of the market-place at Toulouse : 

*‘A market-place, in full business, has been 
well called a family picture of a town ; and if you 
visit that at Toulouse, you will have a very 
notion of the vastness of the city and the fruitful- 
ness of the country. I do not suppose that there 
exists in the whole world such an abundant fruit 
and vegetable market concentrated in one locality. 
Conceive the area of Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields heaped 
with a great variety of garden produce. This is 
about the size of the Place du Capitole, and this 
large square on market mornings is literally 
covered in the season with vegetables and fruit. 
Peaches, nectarines, apricots, plums and grapes of 
various kinds, apples, including the pomme 
d'amour, pears, green olives, figs green and black, 
bursting their coats from very lusciousness, twelve 
for one a may choose them out of the 
basket ; and as for vegetables, you would imagine 
that samples of all grown in Europe were here, 
The wealth of the great edoc plain is not | 
exaggerated. Unhappily for the figure artist, the | 
et people wear no picturesque costume, but 
nevertheless the great number of, ge surrounded 
by pyramids of vegetables and fruits displa 
beneath awnings and capacious red umbre! 
may be made to render good artistic service. 

“Among the vegetables I remarked a great | 
number of fungi. They were in considerable | 
demand, being purchased by all classes, who we 
must presume are acquainted with the edible 
varieties, for there is no officer at Toulouse similar 
to the Roman Jspetfore dei Funghi. In answer to | 
some questions respecting the diamant ade In 
cuisine, | was informed that the trafile, which, by 
the way, is in perfection during January, emitting 
during that month to a degree than at an 
other time the extraordinary odour for which this 
delicacy is remarkable, has become — 
dear. For while the supply has not increased, 
the demand is yearly greater. Russian gas- 
tronomes now consume considerable quantities of 
truffles, and are willing to pay high prices for 
them.” 

Travellers in Europe at the present day are 
not very likely to meet with any stirrin 
adventures, and it requires a rare an 
peculiar humour to turn the ordinary 
phenomena of hotels, rail, or diligences into | 
a very piquant or striking entertainment, 





{ No. 53,—}xw Guares. 
The author of “Highways and B . 
for instance, who corded eas a pehis deal 


of the same ground as Mr. Weld, wag able 
to write a much fresher and more interest- 
ing book, because he really was a traveller 
and not merely a tourist. He penetrated 
the cottages of the shepherds of the Landes, 
and was rewarded by some actual adven- 
tures, Of Mr. Weld we can really say no 
more than may be said of half a hundred 
foreign sightseers of the present day. He 
writes in a gentlemanlike, unaffected tone. 
He evidently admired all he says he ad- 
mired, and enjoyed all he says he enjoyed. 
To use a homely phrase, there is apparently 
no humbug about him. Bat it is difficult to 
award him anything beyond this somewhat 
negative meed of praise, No doubt, however, 
hisbook will serve another purpose as a guide- 
hook, and to any person who contemplates 
adopting the same route during the coming 
vacation, we can confidently recommend it. 





The Order of Nature, considered in reference 
to the Claims of Revelation, By the Rev. 
Baden Powell, M.A., F.R.8., &c., Savilian 
Professor of Geometry in the University 
of Oxford. (Longman & Co.) 


TuRovcnout the whole course of the long 
controversy still pending between theo- 
logians and scientific men, the ap ce of 
adisputant who aims at arguing the question 
solely on its merits, without having recourse 
to the usual weapons of personality and re- 
crimination, is an event as thoroughly wel- 
come as itis unfortunately of rare oecurrence, 
OF this limited class of controversialists, the 
existence of which is almost exclusively con- 
fined to the scientific side of the dispute, the 
Rev. Baden Powell is feria well known as 
perhaps the most distinguished representa- 
tive, and it is therefore with peculiar satis- 
faction that we hail the publication of this 
fresh contribution from so dispassionate and 
philosophic an inquirer. His antagonists 
will probably meet the arguments contained 
in the present volume in the same manner 
in which they have already met those of his 
former works—hy cherges of rationalism and 
materialism, if not of infidelity; a brief and 
comprehensive mode of reasoning, by the 
adoption of which they apparently conceive 
that they entirely exonerate themselves from 
the more difficult and uncongenial duty of 
examination and discussion. ‘To enter into 
a formal refutation of these charges would 
be a task as thankless as it is easy; for they 
are invariably made only by those whose 
opinions are framed quite independently of 
the facts of the case, and who consequently 
cannot be expected to be influenced by an 
appeal to any such trifling considerations. 

« would only commend to their notice the 


following extract from the t volume, 
in which Mr, Powell vindicates scientific 
men in general from the sweeping accusa- 


tions which are but too generally levelled 


against them: 

“We can form some idea of the actual state of 
religions belief among the educated and culti- 
vated classes at any period from the published 
— and Le of literature of that period, 

ough it ma! no Means easy, OF even pos- 
sible, ta tseee exact y how far that state of opinion 
may be directly connected with the progress of 
science or the pursuits of philosophy. Yet,so far 
as we can reasonably speculate on such a point, 
it can hardly be doubted that at the present 
moment, though there exists among us a very 
considerable amount of scepticism, and even 
positive and avowed disbelief in Christianity as a 
divine revelation, or in its peculiar doctrines in 
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may be confidently affirmed that scarcely ono 
single instance, among ourselves at the present 
day, can be adduced of a physical Laver pad 
who has published or avowed opinions hostile to 
the Christian doctrines, while several have written 
in defenee or support of them. If snch men feel 
the necessity for enlarged views of universal order, 
and di the idea of physiend interruptions, 
this has in no instance led to any rejection of the 
moral and spiritual teaching of the Gospel. 
a, the great mass of those devoted to mathe- 
matical, astronomical, and experimental research 
—to chemical, ploulslagienl, and geological 
studies, we might, perhaps, rather say—there 
exists an indisposition to enter at all on inquiries 
or speculations connected with higher topica ; yet 
this is invariably coupled with the expression and 
the feeling of deep respect for subjects which they 
may think it beside their province to discuss.” 


The volume before us, though to a certain 
extent complete in iteelf, forms the third 
instalment of a series of essays on the 
relation of science to revealed religion: so 
that, in order fully to comprehend its bearing 
on the general subject, it stone necessary 
briefly to recall the line of argument adopted 
in the two former volumes of the series. 
The first of these, entitled “The Unity of 
Worlds and of Nature,” was directed to the 
illustration of what Mr. Powell regards as 
the leading idea of inductive philosophy, the 
unity of system pervading all nature, with 
special reference to ita bearing on the con- 
nection between science and religion. Hence 
it was mainly occupied with the subject of 
natural theology, which is the chief and 
indeed the fundamental point in which 
physical science is brought into peculiar 
contact with religious belief. Besides this 
principal subject, other such points of 
contact, dependent upon it, were more or 
less briefly noticed, the full discussion of 
some of them being reserved for future 
volumes of the series. One of these 

uestions, the contradiction of the Old 
estament cosmogony by recent geological 
researches, was considered at length in 
the second volume, the title of which, 
“ Christianity without Judaism,” indicates 
sufficiently the conclusion arrived at, that 
no contradiction to the Old Testament, 
especially on such points as these, can affect 
the New. The present volume considers 
the influence of scientific study on religious 
belief; with eapecial regard to another of 
the points of contact above adverted to, the 
subject of miracles. Indeed, it is ns“ a 
pertectly impartial, candid, anpolemical dis- 
cussion of the subject of miracles, im- 
peratively demanded at the present day, in 
immediate connection with the vast progress 
of physical knowledge,” that Mr. Powell 


claims for this volume the position of an. 


independent work. 

Before proceeding to consider Mr. Powell's 
mode of dealing with this particular question, 
we must briefly indicate the general con- 
clusions which, in the course of the whole 
series of essays, he has arrived at upon the 
subject of the connection between science 
and religion, the repotition and amplification 
of wider, eons & very considerable portion 
of the present volume, The one grand 
principle which results from, and indeed 
forms the whole vital essence of, inductive 
science is that of “law pervading nature, 
or rather, constituting the very idea of 
nature.” The further we advance in the 
study of physical science, the more complete 














but this inability is owing solely to our 
ignorance: the further progress of science 
will ultimately effect their reconciliation, 
as surely as it has already that of many 
phenomena which were formerly regarded as 
interruptions of the order of nature. But 
even were our scientific knowledge absolutely 


‘ ten were the whole order of nature spread 


fore us like an open book, there would still 
be certain truths respecting which it could 
afford us no information whatever. From 
the universal order manifested in nature, we 
may deduce the existence of & supreme 
Intelligence, but we can learn nothing as to 


| the nature, or mode of existence, or operation 


of that Intelligence: we may trace back this 
order through all its successive stages, but 
we can never arrive at a knowledge of its 
origination—in fact, of creation. These 
higher mysteries are subjects of faith, not of 
reason; and so cannot be learned from the 
study of science, physical or moral, the traths 
of which are apprehended only by reason. 
In making this distinction, Mr. Powell care- 
fully guards against the misconception that 
he in any way casts a doubt upon the 
existence of these higher trutha: he simply 
removes them into a sphere above that of 
science or reason—that of faith. 

The first, and by fur the longest, cesay in 
the present volume is devoted to an historical 
sketch of the progress of physical science as 
bearing on religious belief, from the earliest 
period down to the present time. This his- 
torical summary, though not very clearly 
written, is in parts exceedingly interesting 
and suggestive; but we have not space todo 
more tee lndhense briefly the general conclu- 
sions at which Mr. Powell arrives. He points 
out that mysticism in science is an uniuiling 
index of superstition in theology, and that 
the rejection of the one is at least a consider- 
able step towards emancipation from the 
other. Bacon was the first to distinguish 
clearly the vinee of reason from that of 
faith ; and all the philosophical theories that 
have been promulgated since his time, mys- 
tical as some of them are, have at least this 
point in common, that reason is the only 
authority that they profess to admit, They 
imply a certain perception, however imper- 
fect, of the idea of universal law and order ; 
but it is only in the present day that this 
idea has been fully an counpleiely ped. 
The gradual reduction under somal ae of 
many phenomena which were previously 
regarded as exceptional, the application of 
the inductive system to the investigation of 
human actions, and the perception of the 
correlation of physical forces, are among the 
chief means by which this grand principle 
has been finally established. In the present 
state of our knowledge we can, without any 
wrevious assumption, infer the existence of a 

upreme Intelligence from the universality 
of natural order; whereas, in former times, 
natural theology aimed only at gathering 
illustrations and confirmations from the 
works of nature in support of the belief in 
the existence of a Deity already assumed 
and presupposed. 

The portion of this essay which is devoted 
to an examination of Comte’s “ System of 
Positive Philosophy" deserves especial 
attention, both on its own account, and 
because it exhibits clearly the difference 


between Mr, Powell's views and those of 
Comte, with which they have not unfre- 
quently been confounded. Mr, Powell 
agrees with Comte in insisting on the posi- 
tive and definite character of science, and in 
excluding from its domain all truths which 
are not themselves positive and definite; 
but, while the former regards the truths of 
science merely as independent of, the latter 
considers them as opposed fo, those of 
theology. “ Science,” says Mr. Powell, 
“necessarily and correctly rejects all appeal 
to theology as ite basis, or as influencing its 
conclusions; but it does not follow that 
those conclusions are therefore opposed to 
theology.” Comte, in fact, admits the exist- 
ence only of positive truths, which may be 
apprehended reason; Mr. Powell, while 
insisting strictly upon the positive principle 
in science, acknowledges the existence of 
higher truths beyond the region of science, 
beyond the analysis and deductions of 
reason. The miserable failure of Comte’s 
attempt to construct a positive religion is 
but a fresh proof that the truths of theology 
are objects of faith, not of reason. As Mr. 
Powell well observes: 


“Mon cannot worship facts, or bow down to 
demonstrations. All religion, as such, ever has been 
and must bea thing entirely sud generia, and im- 
hated mystery and faith, however rightly allied to 

nowledgo, and susceptible of a variety of external 
forms, according to the diversity of human 
character, and the stages of human enlighten- 
ment,” 


Tt is not until the second section of 
the second essay that Mr. Powell actually 
enters upon the question which forms 
the special subject of this work—that 
of miracles—to considerations srising out 
of which the rest of the volume is mainly 
devoted. He shows that physical miracles 
stand upon o totally different ground from 
spiritual revelations, the former being pro- 
perly subjects of reason, while the latter are 
sabjects of faith; and hence insists on the 
fallacy of which Hume is guilty, in applying 
to prophecy and revelation the same arga- 
ments which he employs against miracles 
He dwells upon the universal disbelief in 
miraculous agency as exercised in the pre- 
sent day, which can be attributed to no other 
agency than the increased perception of the 
principle of natural order. But though we 
unhesitatingly apply this principle to the 
miracles of the present day, there is an 
equally general disinclination to extend it to 
those of former times, especially to those of 
the New Testament period; although these 
older miracles, considered merely as extra- 
ordinary physical phenomena, stand on pre- 
cisely the same ground aa those of more 
modern times, the only difference being that, 
in their case, a now clement, that of histori- 
cal testimony, is introduced into the diseus- 
sion. It is, in fact, with reference to the 
=— of evidence only that most writers, at 
east in former times, have discussed mira- 
cles, overlooking the fact that this point, 
though undoubtedly of some importance, is 
after all merely adventitious to the question, 
An extraordinary fact ia, indeed, a proper 
matter for human testimony ; but the belief 
that it was caused by Divine interposition, 
which is necessary to constitute it a miracle, 
is a matter of opinion, and is therefore in- 
capable of support by testimony. Let the 
fact be conclusively proved to have occurred ; 
the question still remains, ia it a miracle ? 
The answer to this question wil! vary at 
different periods according to the degree of 
our acquaintance with physical science. We 
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must be careful to remember how entirely 
the grounds of conviction ore altered with 

the state of knowledge. We admit the mar- 

vels of modern acience solely because we can | 
assign to them physical causes; but, if any 

of these wonders had been submitted to an , 
intelligent Jew of the Apostolic age, he | 
would have at once attributed it to a super- 
natural agency, but would have been utterly 
incredulous az to the possibility of its pro- 
duction by natural causes. Modern science 
cannot conceive religious truth to be con- 
firmed by a violation of physical truth ; 
and the most serious modern inquirers are 
now agreed as to the necessity of considering 
miracles npon some wider principle than the 
old assumption of a suspension of physical 
Jaws. The differcnt attempts at realising 
this object by English divines and philoso- 
phers are briefly enumerated at the close of 
this essay; and the succeeding essay is | 
devoted to a more detailed wxaininadich of 
the rationalistic views which have been re- 
cently promulgated on the same subject by 
German theologians. 

Tn thos approaching the head-quarters of 
rationalism, Mr. Powell feels the necessity 
of appealing agninst the prejudice which 
regards all free investigation of these mat- 
ters as unwurrantable and dangerous, and 
which is apt to consider rationalism as 
synonymous with infidelity, This prejudice 
is at once useless, unjust, and injurions to 
the cause of Christianity, It is useless, 
because the rationalistic theories, professing 
to be founded on exact and philosophical 
considerations, can only be effectually com- 
hated by arguments which are themselves 
exact and philosophical. It is unjust, be- 
cause more than one of these theories was 
originally promulgated with the sole view of 
defending Christianity from direct attack, 
It is injurious, because any attempt to screen 
the Gospel narrative from fair critical diseus- 
sion, amounts to a virtual disparagement 
of its historical character. The first of these 
rationalistic systems of interpretation which 
Mr, Powell proceeds to examine is the 
Naturalistic theory of Peulas, which con- 
siders miracles as real eventa which were 
regarded as miraculous in the age and 
country in which they occurred, but all of | 
whieh really admit of explanation by natural 
causes. The explanations given in particular 
cases have sometimes a certain plausibility ; 
but the neceasity, in uccordance with this 
theory, of assigning » natural cause to each 
separate miracle compels the crowding toge- 
ther into # short period of « multitude of | 
extraordinary events and coincidences, far 
too numerous to be in any degree consistent. | 
with probability. Directly opposed to the 
Naturalistic theory is the Mythic theory of 
Strauss, which denies the historical character 
of the Gospel narrative, representing it as 
designedly fictitions, and as a mythical in- 
vention for exalting the Messianic character | 
of Jesus, A myth may be defined as a | 
doctrine expressed in a narrative form, and | 
myths form an unavoidable element in 
religious belief, “it being the very nature of | 








religious faith to give that assurance to the | 
conscience under the form of an image, 
which philosophy gives as an idea.” An 
obvious and fatal objection to this theory is 
the fact that the real occurrence of ‘the 
Gospel miracles was never questioned by 
the Jews and other enemies of Christianity. 
According to the Subjective theory of Fener- 
bach, miracles had some physical pheno- 
menon for their foundation, but were invested 
with their miraculous character by the 





i the doetrine, amv 
faith; and thos, when as in some of the chief 


intense internal conviction of those who wit- } 
nessed them. lt is not eaxy to form a! 
definite conception of the precise character- 
isties of the systems which Mr, Powell; 
designates as the Psychological theory of | 
Ewald, and the Doctrinal theory of Neander : | 
but we may observe that the latter insists | 
strongly on the distinction between an extra- 
ordinary event and a miracle, and regards | 
belief in the latter as an exercise, not of | 





| reason, but of faith. | 


in the fourth and concluding essay Mr. 


subject, and we must pass it by without 
further comment, only extracting a brief 
passage which bears arene upon the 
spirit in which the jonalistic theories 
ought to be received and discussed ; 

These speculations of the rationalistic school, 
which create so much offenee in the minds of 
orthodox Protestants, proceed on no other prin- 
ciples than those which dictate their own critical 
rejection of the ecclesiastical miracles, and vindi- 
cate the disposition to regard them as mythical 
inventions on the one hand, or exaggerated 
versions of extraonlinary natural cvents on the 
other.” 

Having followed Mr. Powell thus far in 
his examination of the theories hitherto pro- 

unded concerning miracles, it now remains 
‘or us to state what are his own views on the 
subject, This, however, is far from being an 
easy task, for he does not give his own 
opinion with anything like the detail and 
precision with which he criticises those of 
others. His style is, perhaps, not so clear 
as it might be, and he enunciates and 
explains so many different theories that in 
many casea it admits of considerable doubt 
whether, in any particular passage, he is 
stating his own views, or thove of some other 
inquirer. We will extract the passages in 
which, after a careful examination, it seems 
to us that he enunciates most clearly his 
own opinion : 

“The philosophic thinker, whatever view he 
takes of any, or all, of the rationalistic ula- 
tions, will perceive that the grand inductive 
principle of the immutable uniformity of natural 
canuses—the sole substantial ground for belief in 
a supreme moral cause, must ever remain un- 
assailed, and firmly grasping this broad principle 
on the one hand, and perceiving the essential 
spirituality of Christianity on the other-—he will 
repose on these eonyictions, and admit that the 
mireculous narratives of the Gospal may be re- 
ceived for the divine instruction they were de- 
signed to convey, without prejudice to the in- 
variable laws of physiclogy, gravitation, or of the 
constitution of matter.” 

Again : 

“Since, in other cases, the highest doctrines 
are essentially connected with the narmtive of 
thiracles, we have seen that the most carnest 
believers contemplate the miracte by the light of 
both solely with the eye of 


Powell proceeds to discuss the question | 
whether the so-called miracles of the Church, 
and of later periods, are to be regarded as 
really possessing a miraculous character. 
This discussion, though it includes many 
points of great interest, amounts to little 
more than o balancing of the conflicting 
views which have been entertained on this 
articles of the Christian formularies, the invisible | 
world seems to be brought into hamediate connec: 
tion with the visible,-—the region of fuith with 
that of sense, whose heavenly mysteries are re- | 
presented ag involved in earthly marvela,—the | 
apirit of faith obviates the difficulties of reason by 
claiming them to its own province and preroga- 
tive,” 

The only inference we can draw from 
these passages is, that miracles are objects | 
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of faith, not of reason. ‘This is not a pew 
conclusion; and we much doubt whether it 
will he aceepted as a satisfactory one. It is 
scarcely consistent with the original assump- 
tion on which the question of miracles was 
introduced ss a part of the subject treated in 
Mr. Powell's volumes; for, if they are not 
objects of reason, they are not within the 
domain of physical science, which deals only 
with abjects of reason, and s0 cannot afford 
instances of cases in which “ physical science 
is brought imto peculiar contact with reli- 
gions belief.” Moreover, it appears to ns to 
ignore the distinction which Mr. Powell has 
already drawn between physical miracles 
and — revelations,—between the ex- 
traordinary physical eccurrence and the 
doctrine which it was designed to illustrate 
and enforce, Mr. Powell defines the truths, 
the acoeptance of which is the oflice of faith, 
as “those which, from their nature, could 
not be objects of scientific knowledge, and 
are mot affected by the decisions or the 
doubts of criticism.” The doctrines de- 
signed to be enforced by the extraordinary 
physical occurrences narrated in the Bible 
clearly come under this category ; but surely 
Mr. Powell would not assert that the oocur- 
renees themselves, granting them to have 
really taken place, could not from their 
nature be objects of scientific knowledge? 
The questions, therefore, still remain, were 
they instances of the suspension of the laws 
of nature by a higher power? or did they 
occur in obedience to physical laws as yet 
unknown to us, bat whose existence is not 
on that account the less real and certain ? 
From the whole tenor of Mr. Powell's argu- 
ment we cannot doubt for an instant that he 
would meet the first of these questions with 
an unhesitating negative. If Mr. Powell 
holds that the miracnlous narratives of the 
Scriptures do not represent evente which 
actually oecurre’, but are to be regarded 
merely as doctrines conveyed in a narrative 
form, his conclusion is consistent and intel- 
ligible; for, the extraordinary physical oo- 
currence being thus got rid of, the doctrine 
alone remains, and this is plainly an object, 
not of reason, but of faith, This view, 
however, is identical with the Mythical 
theory of Stranss, which, as we have seen, 
he does not accept. Bat a somewhat modified 
form of the same view is, a4 far as we can 
make out, what is meant by Neander's 
Doctrinal theory ; and, coupling the conela- 
sion at which Mr. Powell ultimately arrives 
with the terms in which he speaks of this 
particular theory, we cannot but think that 
it is this view which he is most inclimed to 
regard with favour, although he does not 
formally proclaim himself as ita adherent. 
Mr. Powell concindes the present volame 
with o brief notice of some other points im 
which the langnage and doctrines of Scrip- 
ture are affected by the advance of physical 
knowledge: but the length to which our 
remarks have already extended preclude us 
from doing more than indicating them to 
the reader, and expressing our general 
coincidence with his views on these — 
From what we have already said, we hope it 
is aufliciently apparent that we regard this 
book as a most valuable contribution to the 
great subject of which it treats, remarkable 
alike for the singular fairness of its tone, and 
the eminent suggestiveneas of the considera- 
tions which it puts before us, And even 
though, like us, the reader should fail to 
gather from it an entirely definite conception 
of the author's views on the question of 
miracles, he will not, in any work with which 
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we are acquainted, find so clear and 
hensive a statement of the data 
formation of an independent opinion on the 


subject. 


Life and Liberty in America. By Charles 
Mackay. ‘Two Volumes. (Smith & Elder.) 


‘Tue work with the above extremely happy 
title consists of a series of letters, a part of 
which will be recognised as having a 
in the Illustrated London News. The book 
embraces the results of observations made 
ing something less than eight months 
spent in travelling through the length and 
breadth of the United States and Cannda. 
Of course in so short atime acursory glance 
is all that could be obtained of either the 
life or the liberty of the countries visited ; 
and Mr. Mackay, having introductions to 
various celebrities and ut officials, 
he is naturally inclined to take as favourable 
@ view as possible of what he saw under 
these circumstanes. 

New York was the first city that our 
author bebeld after crossing the Atlantic. 
The following is his description of Broadway : 

 Thore is no street in London that can be de- 
elared superior or even equal, all things con- 
sidered, to Broadway, It is a street mei generis, 
oe in itself the characteristics of the 
Boule des Italiens at Paris, and of Cheapside 
or Fleet Street in London, with here and there a 
dash of Whitechapel or the Minories ; and here 
and there a dash of Live: and Dublin. It is 
longer, more crowded, and fuller of fine buildings 
than the Boulevard des Italiens ; it is as bustling 
as Cheapside ; and, more than all, it has a sky 
above it as bright as the sky of Venice. Its 
aspect is thoroughly Parisian. Were it not for 
the old familiar names of Smith, Jones, and 
Brown ‘over the doors of the stores and ware- 
houses, and the English placards and advertise- 
ments that everywhere meet the eye, the stranger 
might fancy himself ander the maximised govern- 
ment and iron grip of Napoleon IIL., instead of 
being under that of the minimised and mild 

ent of an American Kepublic. a 

land has given names to the people in Broad- 
way, but France and Continental Europe seem to 
have given them their manners,  Flagstaffs on 
the roof of every third or fourth house, banners 
flaunting from the windows, a constant rat-tat-too 
of drums as detachments of the militia regiments 
(and very fine bes. pean they are, and very 
pr gees ) pass to and fro, all add to 

illusion ; and it is only the well-known ver 
nacular of the city of St. Paul's, spiced oceasionally 
with the still more piquant vernacular of the ci 
of 8t. Patrick's, that bring the cheated fancy bac 
to the reality, and prove to the Englishman that 
he is among his own people.” 

He soon finds, however, thatall isnot gold 
that glitters; and a political meeting by 
torchlight in front of his hotel leads to the 
following remarks ; 

“But with all this respect for property— 
if these midnight and torchlight meetings of 
an excited multitude in one of the richost streets 


com 





in the world prove, as they seem to do, the in- 
herent lenvss and for law of citizens 
—New York is not a city where either life or pro- 


perty is very secure. The daily journals teem 
with accounts of murder, robbery, and outrage; 
and this morning one of the most ‘oe 
Pa asserts, in its most prominent leadin 
Ericle, that us the past three years New Yor! 
has been sinking in the scale of public respect- 
ability ; that citizens resort to the expedients of 
border life, and assume the habits of a semi- 
barbarous society, for the preservation of their 
property and the safety of their veal, that 
tes are stopped and robbed in the broad light 
of day ; that murderous: affrays take place with 
imponity to the within 
reach of the pmblic offices under the very eye 





of the chief magistrate of the city; and that 


for ‘s decent people go about their daily business armed 


lurked in every lane and gateway 


as if an enemy 
of the streets.” 

Proceeding 
ay rail, Mr. 

iagara; and here we are almost tempted 
to transcribe the whole chapter, but must 
content ourselves with a few extracts: 

“No description that I had read of Niagara— 
whether written b romance-writer, geolo- 
gist, or mere tourist and traveller—conveyed to 
my mind any adequate idea of the reality. . . . 
Uras prepared tobe. astonabed at its gran 

magnificence ;—but my feelings in gazing 
day after day and ~ ing after evening, 
ent as of an 
with a deli- 


i Pearl to Boston, and thence 
ackay visits the Falls of 


an 
upon it, 
were not so much gorge astonis 
overpowering sense Wy 
cious pleasure, that filled my whole being, and 
made my brain dizzy with delight, . . . 

ceeding, first, to the narrow and Rea pre frail 
bridge which connects the main of the vil- 
lage, or ‘ City," formerly called Manchester, with 
Bath Island, and thence with Goat Island—lovely 
enough to deserve a more beautiful name—the 
ind of the traveller will be impressed with a 


spectacle which to me, unpre for it, seemed 
a itself, Here is to be obtained 
the first 


= a, of pet Rapids, ere a whole 
overflow great lakes, Superior, 

Huron, and Erie, covering a superficies of any we 
than 150,000 square miles——a space la 

to contain England, Scotland, and Ireland, with 
room to spare—discharge themselves over the pie- 
cipice into the lower level of Lake Ontario. Ina 
distance of three-quarters of a mile the Niagara 
River gallops down an incline of fifty-one feet. 
Such a bubbling, boiling, frothing, foaming, 
raging, and roaring as occur in that ificent 
panorama, it was never before my good fortune to 
see or hear. Were there nothing but the sight of 
these Rapids to — the traveller Sar his ‘pala, 
it would be worth all the time and cost of the 
voyage across the Atlantic, It was like looking 
up e mountain of furious water to stand upon the 
bridge and toward the torrent. J will not 
call it angry, though that is the epithet which 
first suggests itself, Anger is something sb 
and short, but this eternal thunder is the voice of 
a willing obedience to unalterable Law. . . . 
Tho Great Canadian or Horseshvo Fall is in reality 
Ni itself. The American Fall, stupendous 
as it is, must be considered no more than an 
offshoot from the main cataract. ‘Oh, that Great 
Britain and the United States would go to war !’ 
said an enthusiastic American; ‘and that the 
United States might gain the day! We would 
stipulate for the annexation of the Great Horse- 
shoe Fall as a sine gud non of peace, and after 
that we would be friends for ever!’ 
wonder that the Americans so love it, for the 
Horseshoe Fall is alike the greatest marvel and 
the principal beauty of the New World.” 

From Ni through Philadelphia to 
Washington 1s the next journey: at t 
latter place our author ds New Year's 
Day in a manner thoroughly Parisian : 

“<T was © from daylight till ten o'clock 
at night, in a constant whirl and chase of visiting 
and mn See .. « First, there was the Pre- 
sident— whom and his fair niece everybody 
in Washington made it his or her business to 
call—from the ambassadors of foreign og 
down to the book-keepers and clerks at the hotels, 
and the very rowdies of the streets. Next there 
were the foreign ministers, whose ladies remained 
at home for the especial purpose ; then came the 


deur 
mingled with 
Pro- 
enough 
magni 

will 
arp 
he 

| 


He was here present at an interview be- 
tween the President and deputations from 
three Indian tribes. It ap that the 
Indians still living in the United States 
territories amount to 314,000 souls. Cin- 
cinnati is the next place visited. This city 
enjoys an unsavoury renown for the number 
of its hogs, but it claims to notice of a 
higher kind than this. It produces on 
excellent wine known as Catawba. To a 
hitherto unnamed variety of this wine Mr. 
Mackay consented to stand godfather: and 
the result is, that we are favoured with a 

retty little poem in praise of “ Catawba 

fine.” Leaving Cincinnati, Mr. Mackay 
goes to St. Louis, which possesses a river 
navigation of thousands of miles in extent; 
it consequently offers to the view a vast 
assemblage of steamers : 

“The le of St. Louis are as proud of their 
Pt of their city, One of them in 
conversation with a newly-arrived emigrant from 
the ‘old country,’ who had discoursed too well 
and too wisely to please his listener on the wealth 
perme and greatness of England, put a stop to all 

er argument by exclaiming, like a man of 
large ideas, ‘ Darn your little island ! when T was 
there I found it so little 1 was afeerd I should 
tumble off. Look you, sirree ! we've steam-boats 
enough at St. Louis to tow Great Britain out into 
the Atlantic and stick her fast ;—opposite New 
York harbour!” But, as just observed, these 
steamers are but frail affairs ; and one hour of an 
Atlantic storm would be sufficient to make wrecks 
of all that ever plied or ever will ply upon the 
drumly bosom of the ‘Father of Waters.’ Had 
the ‘Britisher’ thus rebuked sessed ideas 
commensurate with those of his Yankee friend, 
he might have rejoined that it would take the 
combined strength of all the steamers between 
St. Louis and New Orleans to tow the (reat 
Eastern from Dover to Calais, and that the whole 
flect would in all probability perish in theattempt.” 

From St. Louis, Mr. Mackay travels south- 
wards in a steamer to New Orleans, and 
favours us with a “ rhymed version ” of his 
voyage, of which any ballad-monger might 
we ashamed. We give the first verse as 
a sample of the whole: 


“DOWN THE ‘ MISSISSIP." 


"Twas a wintry morning, as the clock struck ten, 
That we left 8t. Louis, two 4 men ;— 
Gazing on the river, thick with yellow mud, 

And dreaming of disnater, fire, and fog, and Sood ;— 
Of boilers ever bursting, of sungs that break the whoel, 
And sawyers ripping steam-boats through all thoir 


on 


ive hid 
caren relian dhinking ‘of our weans, 
Thinking of our trac-loves, we sniJed for New Orleans : 
Southward, ever southward, in one gallons ship, 
Floating, steaming, panting, down the Misierip.” 
And so on, ringing the changes on the last 
line on each verse in the following manner: 
“ Floating, creaking, , down the Missiseip. 
Idilin, OG ee lang down ue Missiseip.. : 
Pantin, steaming, 
Dawdling, idling, 
Tt is true we have a sort of apologetic 
preface, as though the author were half- 
conscious of the numerous defects to be 
found in these 210 lines. We are told: 
“The verses have the merit of fidelity to the 
truth in all their incidents and descriptions of 
scenery. It may be said of them, even by their 


married members of the Government, and the | author, that they helped in their composition to 


members of Congress—all of whom expected to 


' 


ile the monotony of a very long voyage of 


receive the ——- and_ the good wishes of their | 1,295 miles, and that if they yield no amusement 
ea 


friends on New Year's Day; and, lastly, — 
married lady in Washington with whom one 

ever exchanged a word, or made an obeisance to. 
At nearly all these places—with the sole excep- 
tion of the President's house—the visitor was 
to partake of refreshments, or to pretend 


expected 
te do a0,” 


| 


to the reader, they yiclded some to the writer.” 


We are sorry for the sake of Mr. Mackay's 
reputation as a poct, that these verses— 
their of amusing the writer having 
been accomplished—were not immediately 


| thrown into the river they are intended to 
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celebrate, as assuredly they are calculated to 
do anything but amuse their hapless readers, 
Proper scansion of these lines is an 
utter impossibility, and as to the rhymes, 
we doubt whether Walker ever contemplated 
the extension of his list of allowable endings 
by the addition of Orleans a8 corresponding 
in sound with queens and weans, much legs 
e mutilation of the name of the Father of 
Waters, in order to make it accord with the 
word ship, where there is no necessity for 
any rhyme at all. And, as if to accumulate 
in one production every possible defect, the 
whole is crowned by the introduction of 
slang—to the explanation of which, by-the- 
bye, Chapter 13 is entirely devoted. We 
er over the words # and sarcyers ag 
ing names for things own in England. 
But what shall we say to loafing? News. 
paper correspondents who seem to display 









SSS 
sleepy, Idleness is the affliction that we have ; 
struggle against ; and idleness leads to drinkin 
and to quarrelsomencss, and all other evil. Sata 


membership ;—all the Points upon which our 
English Chartists insist’ as necessary to political 
salvation ; but they have not entered on the political 
millennium, or secured good or cheap erm 

Tanny of party 










ment. But they have secured a ty 
and opinion, to the violence and stringency of 
which the annals of British Constitutional strife 
can offer no parallel, In public life in the United 
States a man is not allowed to exercise a right of 
judgment in opposition to his party ; if he do, it 
is at his peril. He must go with his party in all 
that the leaders in pablic meeting assembled 
consider to be necessary or expedient. He must 
accept the whole * platform,’ w other he like it or 
not. He must not presume to take one * plank’ 
out of the structure, and adhere to that alone, as 
independent judgment ia treason to the cause, 
If he be iuilty of it, he is lost as a politician, and 
is solemnly ‘read out’ of the ranks, to become « 
more aérolite, revolving in his own orbit, but 
having no further counection with the greater 
planetary body of the party, except to be dashed 
to pieces should he ever come within the sphere 
of its attraction. 








live over in, and kuow what I know now, I 
would settle in a mdor soil and in a colder 

imate. Men whose ancestors are from the cold 
north—the wholesome north, I say—require frost 
to bring out their virtues, Heat is fatal to the 
true Scotchman, and for that matter to the true 
Englishman also. Men of our blood thrive upon 
difficulties, We * rich and fat upon toil and 
obstruction ; but | sad in Indiana, Nlinois, and 
away to the West as far ax you can go, man gaing 
his bread too easily to remain virtuous. This is 
& matter,” he continued, ‘which people do not 
sufficiently consider. The southern and middle 
States will in time deteriorate for these reasons, 






















editors of pay magazines who import from 
antic trashy novels without 






Years, on the nomination and election of a new 
resident. It is not simply the ministers and 
heads of departinents, but all the officials, clerks, 
and even rarmeeries in their employ, who 










“Our pilot started from shore in a canoe, and, 
on reaching the ‘ Kingston,’ sprang nimbly upox 
deck—an indubitable red man, but without paint 





alleys of New York. 
At New Orleans, ag at New York, Mr. 


Mackay is struck with the boarding-honse 
or hotel life which forms so remarLab 


or low, great or in receipt of a from 
the State. That wach a syaters Mids tee 
tion, and to making the ‘most of upportunitics 
while they last, to peculation and jobbery of 
all kinds, and that it cannot lead to good efficient, 
honest public service, fow Americans deny, . | 
The United States ‘are overrun with placemen 
and functionaries; and as the members of the 
local legislatures as well ag the members of Con- 
ge are poid for their services, politics has 

conit a recognised profession, to which men are 
regularly truined, and by which they expect to 

in their subsistence, or meke their fortunes. 

he consequence is, that party is as strict in its 
rules and discipline as the clerical, the medical, 
the legal, the tnilitary, and the naval professions 
arein Great Britain, with rd to the conduct 
of those who are once admitt within the cirele,’* 


The above extracts form an additional 
evidence, if any such were needed, that 
democracy ig antagonistic to and irrecon- 
cilable with real liberty. Leaving despotism, 
slavery next attracts our notice ; and on thig 
point, while our author is willing os far ag 
possible to attribute to the masters generally 
conscientious motives and kind treatment 
of their slaves, he is full alive to its de- 
grading effect on both blacks and whites, 
and its ruinous consequences to the country 
where it exists. One of the most startlin 
aspects of slavery is the so hism by whieh 







necessity that lay upon him to have every faculty 

d and body on the alert, to cerry our 
vessel in safety down this frantic Stairease of 
seventy fect in a run of about three Tiles, inter- 
sected and incumbered by many rocks and with 



















Tight upon a point of rock projecting about two feet, 
above the surface of the torrent, to be ineyi- 
tably dashed to pieces—a sudden tum of his 
wrist altered our course instantancously, and sent 
us down a long reach, amid showers of dashing 
spray, at reckluss specd—like a railway train—fuli 
tit upon another heap of rocks, that seemed abso- 
lutely to bar the passage. A delay of one second 
in altering our course would have been certain per- 
dition; but the mind of the red man, quick as 
electricity, communicated its im vulse to bis han 

and his hand, with the same ne ity, to the wheel ; 
and away we were again, before we could draw 
breath, safe in deep waters—dancing along impo- 
tuously, but safely, into new angers, to be as 
splendidly and tnumphantly surmounted, The 
trees upon either side scemed to pass out of our 
field of vision as instantaneously as the Phantas- 
magoria seen in a magic lantern; and when we 
darted at last into the blue water, and saw far 
behind us the Snowy wreaths aud feathery eresta 






occupy their thoughts. At Mobile our 


. 









spring under a grove of these trees is the 
theme of a charming little poem, entitled “The 
Wayside Spring in Alabama,” a contrast in 
every sag jag the crag” “ Mississip,” 

et us now turn to 
the Liberty to be found there: & subject 
of great importance at a time when one of 
our most eloquent public mon has been 
urging the imitation in this country of 
American political institutions ; 

“Thero being no f and self-su in, 
forces in sovia) A public life in the Uni Beatoe 
te balance and trim each other; no hereditary 
privilege, no aristocracy of rank, no pPreponderat- 
ing chareh, no overshadowing families, alike 


















Before quitting America, My, Mackay raid 
by 





the beauty of its natural scenery and the 
healthiness of its climate, and much better 
suited for English and Scottish emigrants 


no jus- 
tification but thia scene and its remembrance, [ 
should be stated that, although many canoes and 
boats have been lost in the Rapids, no accident 
has ever yet happened to a steam vessel in uavi- 






The work concludes with an account of 
the voyage home, preceded by a report of 
I meeting at Boston, and a couple 
of valedictory poems in honour of our anthor 
which might with better taste have heen 
omitted from his own production, 
In fine, “ Life and Liberty in America,” ig 
a chatty, readable, and entertaining book, 
softiciently elegant to a drawing-room 
table, and which will no doubt prove a 
favourite at the circulating library. 





“Tasked the Scotchman what was his objec. 
tions t» Indiana? ‘Objection,’ he re lied, with 
& strong Highland aceant ; 4 objection di 
There is no objection but to its over-fruitiulness. 






out being permitted in the segregate ; and in the 
body corporate, without extending to the in. 
dlividaal members, 5 et, Oe) wiper te! fe. oe 
Tt is not for modes or principles of Govern. 
mhent that American rties are arrayed against 
each other, They have established universal 
suffrage, the ballot, short Parliaments, paid 






The earth produces ity fruits too readily, The 
original curse preases too lightly. The sweat of 
a muan's brow is to be read of, but not to be ex. 
Pericnced here; and the very air is balmy and 
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THE LITERARY FUND DINNER 
AND MR. GLADSTONE, 


Wuex a gentleman who claims to be a 
literary man, and who, undoubtedly, has 
acquired a high literary reputation, makes 
aspeech of an hour's length after a literary 
dinner, we have a right to assume one of 
three things—cither that he has much to 
tay that is new, or that he is able to throw 
avast flood of new light upon old materials, 
@ that he is very enthusiastically in carnest 
in the cause, ivery man, Woman, and child, 
could be enthusiastic about Alma or Inker- 
man, about Lucknow and Delhi; many can 
be enthusiastic about the French alliance or 
the liberation of Italy; nearly all the nation 
about rifle clubs and national defences—but 
what could pour into the classic soul of 
Mr, Gladstone so much energy aa to induce 
him to speak for a whole mortal hour after 
dinner about the Literary Fund, does require 
a little ingenuity to ascertain. It must be 
extremely pleasant to this very versatile, but 
not always equally intelligible, statesman, 
that three motives may be assigned for an 
act of his, and that after much puzzling, the 
world will be quite as likely to take tho 
wrong as the right one. He would himself 
look with sublime disdain upon opinions so 
easily guessed, or n course of conduct so 
dearly to be interpreted, as that the common 
mind should take it in and come to a right 
conclusion upon it atonce. We shall, there- 
fore, point out why two of the reasons 
sssigned for this long speech at the Free- 
masons’ Hall can hardly be considered as 
the true ones, and that there may possibl 
he a considerable doubt as to the third. We 
hope it will be distinctly understood that b 
this preface to our remarks, we do not, at 
wish to indicate any difference of opinion 
between ourselves and the right honourable 
chairman, but only to vindicate for him that 
ilegree of depth and accuracy which is not in 
a single moment to be properly appreciated. 
It was a very veful act in Ate Gladstone 
to take the chair at the festival of the 
Literary Fund. He represented there a 
ministry which has more than usual claims 
to be considered a lite one. Hoe himself 
is an author of mark, he has written on 
subjects requiring a more than usual degree 
of depth and pclae and though the 
effect of reading his works is very much the 
same on the mind as a course of exploits on 
the tight-rope would be on the nerves, yet it 
must be adinitted that he has distinguished 
himself by far more than average ability. 
He is & man of learning, too—of ripe, sound, 
unquestioned scholarship, and as the repre- 
sentative, or at least the probable represent- 
ative, of a renowned university, he united 
in his own person the political, scholastic, 
and literary qualifications to be in the chair 
on that occasion. Nor can we omit givin 
our meed of ise to the non-political 


character of his remarks, There was no 


clap-trap in them, no word addressed to the » 


bustings—and the only fault we have to find 


is the length of the speech, which was : 


altogether out of proportion to the time 
which could be allotted to other speakers, 
and the avowedly convivial character of the 
meeting. 

Mr. Gladstone spoke of the Literary Fund 
as it deserved to be 
to the storms which it had passed through, 


and he congratulated the meeting on ita im- 
proved and prosperous condition, He looked | 
forward to a time when it would fulfill all » 
that it was ever intended to accomplish, and i 
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occupy the whole field before it. We shall 
not follow him in all his remarks; for he had 


nothing new in the way of facts to commu- : 


nicate. He had no new light in which to 
exhibit the old materials; and the amount of 
his enthusiasm can only be estimated by 
the prolixity of his observations. 

The Literary Fund has passed through 
storms; and, what is more, it is passing 
through them now. Nor do we suppose that 


they will be very soon over. It is contended . 


that more money is expended on ita =e 
ment than is at all consistent with the 


amount of its income; but, after all, this . 


amount consists chiefly of two items—one 
for house-rent and one for the moderate 


salary of a secretary, In themselves these . 


items are very unpretending; they exhibit 
no formidable amount of jobbery. It has 


been again and again decided that they can. | 


not be diminished, and we think that the 


attempt to do so would be a serious injury to } 
und itself. It should be remembered , 
that to relieve the wants of literary men it is : 


the 


not merely necessary to aid the “res angusta 
domi,” but vo do this in a manner which will 
not offend the most delicate susceptibility. 
It is necessary to make inquiries, which, 
unless they are made with extreme tect and 


judgment, will themselves be viewed as 


insulting. And these things must be done 
at a great sacrifice of time and onal con- 
venience. No man could fill the office 
of secretary to such an institution with ad- 
vantage both to subscribers and relieved, 
save a man of many and not often united 
qualifications; and to treat such a man as a 
mere clerk would be a blunder of the most 
unmistakeable kind. It is of importance 
that the locale of the Fund should have 
something to distinguish it from a mere 
commercial office, and at present it has this 
advanta Now, we would ly to those 
who object to the proportion between the 
income and the expenses of management, 
that one half the trouble which has been 
spent in organising and working an opposi- 
tion, would have effectually raised the income 
of the Society to a point at which the alleged 
disproportion would vanieh. A6 present the 
Fund is increasing under circumstances of 
difficulty, Every obstacle has been put in 
the way of its suecess—pamphlets, speeches, 
articles in newspapers and magazines have 
been extensively circulated ; all calculated to 
diminish public interest in the corporation, 
and to represent it as undeserving of public 


half rt. 


of this energy had been expended in 
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of literature were to be administered by one 
corporation, the nses of management 
would look very moderate beside the amount 
received, Again, there is yet another light 
in which this circumstance is to be re 

in its relation to the Literary Fund. Let us 
suppose that artists, and dramatists, and 
scientific men who would have had a claim 
on the older fund in virtue, it may be, of very 
small literary claims, strictly so-called, but 
of great merit in another though ey 
intellectual point of view, now apply to 
those societies which are especially organ- 
ised to meet their cases; it will then 
follow that none but purely literary men 
will have any claim on the earlier corpora- 
tion, But this is in reality a much smaller 
class than is sometimes supposed, Many 
men partially engaged in literature are by 
profession barristers, clergymen, school- 
masters, physicians, attorneys, surgeons, 
and the like ; literature is with them, as it is 
with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, an 
amusement, a relaxation, not the business of 
their lives, Again, our nobility and gentry 
afford a tolerably large contribution to the 
current literature of our day. All these are 
hardly likely to farnish many claimants on 
the Literary Fund. Authors of real merit 
usually contrive to make a living, authors 
of great merit a very good one, so that we 
are reduced to a comparatively amull number, 
for whom such a fund as that to which we 
allude is available. They are for the most 
part small writers, poor writers, improvident 
writers, and a few—a very few—meritorious 
but unfortunate writers. And it is un- 
doubtedly well that this should be the case, 
that those who cater for the public should 
be increasingly able to rely upon that 
public, and yet that there should be some 
resource left to those whose calculations 
have failed, w whom some new and un- 
expected misfortunes have fallen, or whose 
productions have been rather of a nature to 
appeal to posterity than to claim an imme- 
diate reward. On this point Mr. Gladstone 
spoke well, and somewhat largely ; he showed 
how frequently it was the case that those 
very works which reflect the highest credit 
upon anage,and which do not go without their 
meed of approbation, have yet a slow and 
unremunerating sale, and that unless those 
engaged in such studies are able to rely on 
something besides literature for the supply 
of their daily wants, they are lable to be 
overtaken by necessities not the legs dis- 


We deliberately affirm that if one | tressing because totally undeserved. 


We are glad to find that renewed efforts 


spoken of. Ho alluded | 


recommending and furthering the objects of are made in other directions besides the 
the corporation, it would long ere this have ; Literary Fund to lighten the burdens of those 
had go large an income that the expenditure | who are in any way the leaders and instruc- 
of its management would have been a very tors of the age. 6 Royal Society will no 
small per centage. ' doubt carry out its work well; it will relieve 

We must notice, too, several other ‘just those persons whose claims could be 
peony in connection with this subject. . comprehended, and therefore peer enter- 

ne is, that since the establishment of | tained, by no other body. There 1s little 
the Literary Fund, several societies of a} that is popular in the majority of scientific 
cognate character have been brought into | rescarches, little even that can be made 
action; there is the Artists' Fund, the| popular. It will require the authority of 
Dramatic Fund, and now, under the auspices | such a body as the council of the Royal 
of the Royal Society, we are to have a! Society to decide on claims like those which 
Scientific Fund. By all means: the plan is a | will be presented to the Scientific Fund, and 
good one, and wo heartily wish it had been | the public must support it in — faith 
established long ago; but let us remember | that its grants are fairly bestowed. In the 
that all these, while they cutoff classeswhohad Literary Fund, if the cases in which it has 
more or legs a claim in the olden time upon | interfered to aid the distressed were bronght 
the Literary Fund, cut off in like manner; before the public, the public would be 
its resources also—that the management of tolerably well able to decide whether the 
half-a-dozen funds will of course cost more money had or had not been paid to those 
than the management of a single one, and | who had deserved well of the world. In the 
that if all the sums collected for the benefit Scientific and, they would not be able ever 
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the hands of a purely scientific body. 

A few words about the contest still carried 
on with respect to the Library question. A 
contemporary states what we believe has 
long been known, that the library is a very 
misoeVaneous collection, the accumulations 
on a reviewer's table, and not one likely to 
be of any great value for reference. We say 
that we believe this has long been known, 
and we should have heen sorry to have been 
the first to direct attention to it. It is un- 
graceful to criticise offered presenta, oxpe- 
cially when it is resolved not to accept them ; 
but as more words, and more bitter words 
seem to be flying about on the topic, it is as 
well to have the whole matter before the 
mind at once, and to speak of it as thoroughly 
known. This library would be of little use 


even if any library would be valuable, and 
we have already given our reasons for be- 


lieving that the Literary Fund has no more 
need of a library than it has of a life-loat. 
On this topic Mr. Gladstone kept of course 
discreetly silent; and we are glad to eee that 
though many men among the most distin- 
guished in the various walks of literature 
wore absent from the festival, yet that there 
wore come of the most eminent writers of the 
day to support Mr. Gladstone, and that the 
contributions of the evening reached a large 
sum. 





NEW NOVELS. 
Chances and Changes, By the Author of My 
First Grief.” (Snunders & Otley.) 
Fon “author” read ‘‘authoress:" imagine a 
lady who takes Mrs, Jameson's view of Sisters of 
Charity, but who has no sympathy with the mere 
wsthetics of Romanism, nor with sone parts of 
its creed : & lady whose predilections are divided 
between tho Christian Year and ** Muscular 
Christianity,” and you have some idea of the 
writer of ‘Chances and Changva.” She loves Rowen, 
and lays her principal scene at Rowen ; and why 
not? Is not Rouen the town of two Cuthedrals, 
the burying place of Rollo, and of the doughty 
regis Anglin Cor Leoais dieti? Does it not eou- 
tain the Place cle le Proetic, and the wonderful 
Aorloge that was made in the 18th century, and 
which therefore beats the Glastontmry clock, thut 


was only made in 1391, and yet was going so | 


lately as 18361 Anyhow, it is at Kouen, one fine 
summer morning, that three English people meet, 
and agree to bo sociable. These are Mr. Frank 
Sydney, an animpeachable young clergyman, 
taking his pleasure after priest's orders, and 
before marriage and a regular sphere; Mr. 
Brackenbury, a guordam barrister, amd now an 
invalid, some ten years older than the clergyman, 
and Miss Brackenbury, an ‘angel in the house,” 
who takes care of her brother, and is engaged to a 
Dr. Kendal, a rising celebrity in the medical pro 
fession at Paris, The remainder of the plot is 
amusingly simple. Mary Brackenbury marries 
Dr. Kendal, who is sent on a medico-political 
taission to the East, and dies, within the year, of 
fever at Constantinople, Meanwhile, Sydney hos 
admire | Miss Brackenbury very much, and has had 
occasivu to remind himself (during the stay at 
Rouen) that he is attached jnviolably to Gertrude 
Morley, and to no other, But alas! (sic di 
voluistis) Gertrude Morley, after filling the office 
of bridesmaid te Mrs. Kendal, determines to 
become a - Sister of Charity, and, with a 
great deal of “proper” fecling and non- 
sensical sentiment combined, takes leave 
Sydney, to whom she has heen long engaged, 
ami assumes her new duties at Ghent, ‘The 
dinodment is simply this; Brackenbury, since 
his sister's marriage, hes taken lodgings in 
Londou ; and Sydney, now grown to be ancther 


parish hard by. After Kendal’s death, they both 


to de this, and the only seeurity that can be t 
given is to place the power of distribution in | 


| Tises Lo the rank of a colonel, aud retarns penni- 
of | leas to England, where he joins a company of 
| strolling players, rescues his lady-love and her 
jaunt single-handed from a gong of burglars who 


Pylades, has set to work as a volunteer in a great | that the holder 


| 
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Devonshire, Sydney having had the rectory of the 
next purish conferred apon him by the bishop, in 
' considerstion of bis hard work in Lente. Brack- 
enbury, in due time, dies : but not before he has 
son his sister united to Sydney under the happiest 
auspices, and a family of nephews and nieces 
likely to grow up after him. 
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remove, with Mrs. Kendal, to a pleasant mock in | vileges. Here we slioukl have inmegined that hie 


nomadic existence Would have terminated, and 
that he would have availed hitnself of the 
ratioma) advice of his solicitor to claim his 
title and property, and lave endeavoured under 
his restored name, and among his recovers! 
honours, to secure the hand of his lady-love, and 
to lew! as pleasant an existeace as under his 


The plot is, as we have said, curiously simple : ! peculiar cirentnstances he had it in his power to 


the object, too, in. simple, and unquestiounbly an 
amiable one. That lovers’ engagements should be 
tend fide, and that a convert to Romanistn should 
j be shielded from undue imputations of sinister 
| influence, appear to us to be axiomatic principles. 
|The “author” of “Chances and Changes” has 
‘dane much to draw attention towards their 
; observance, The work has been done zealously, 
but with diseretion, And we venture to predict 
‘that nwding for » summer's day, and iakea for 
@ life-time, will be found judiciously mingled in 
, the narrative before us. 
i 


|The Miser Lord. A sequel to “ Frank Heres- 
ford.” or, Life im the Army. By Captain 
Curling, (Skeet.) 


i 
We plead guilty to disliking sequels, and not, as 
we apprehend, without reason, We object to their 
retrospective allusions ; and, to use a very homely 
purase, their “taking for granted” that every 
reader, whe may chance to light upon the current 
work, has necessarily made himself acquainted 
with its predecessor, As reganls the present 
volume we are, however, bound to confess that 
there are few such objections to be offered, bat 
even those few interfere considerably with our 
interest in the fortunes of the hero, We have, 
for instance, a reference to a duel fought by him 
at Stratheden, in which he had shot his oppo- 
nent, but about which we know absolutely 
nothing; and we are called upon to bestow 
our sympathies where they decidedly require 
an immense amount of invoking, in favour 
of an individual, who, after clairaimg amd hold- 
ing for a time a peerage, is compelled to 
| renounce his pretentions and to assume a fic- 
| titious name, under which he joins the army, 
j is shipwrecked, saved from beggary by a brother 
, officer; and recalled to the service only to be 
cashiered for striking, challenging, and shoot- 
| ing his superior officer, while on duty at one of 
the West Indian islaxls, That the coarse and 
| drunken brute who was his victim deserved no 
| better fate we are ready to admit; and are 
thankful to say that the experience of nearly half 
a century of military life never once brought us 
into contact with so degraded a being. The tale 
j is, however, essentially a tele of character, 30 
that we must perforce accept the fancy portrait of 
_ Captain Firebrace along with those of two or three 
other individuals scarcely less repulsive; and 
meanwhile we have our hero with ‘* his sensitive 
nature and honourable feelings” with two mur- 
ders on his hands, and apparently altogether 
insensible to anything save their personal conse- 
sequences. There ix, of course, an under-carrent 
of leve hidden beneath the fiery flood of the 
accomnplished and elegant duellist's turbid 
and troubled tide of life; and a aweet and 
well-born girl who rejects most eligible offers 
|in the faint and almost impossible hope of 
bestowing herself, her fortune, and her modest , 
virtues upon the gentleman of the **red hand.” { 
But to resume and conclude the adventures of j 
this remarkable member of an honoumble pro- | 
fession. The ex-captain Damuain being once more : 
at liberty to dispose of himself as he may see fit | 


to do, enlists in the Spanish Legion under Sir De 
Lacy Evans, and the promotion having been some- 
what rapid during that disastrous expedition, he 


have made a midnight attack upon their residence, 
ain ultimately, by a strange accident, discovers 
that his claim to the peerage was a valid one, and 
of the rink and estates being an 
illegitimate son, has usurped his rights and pri- 


| 








command ; but this was by no means the anther’s 
view of the tale. Even after having resened Miss 
Vere, his here does not make hiraself known to 
her; and when amply satistied that his claim is 
perfectly valid as reganis the peorage, he refuses 
to dispossesy the miserly and miserable usurper 
who fille his place, and continues his career ag a 
strolling player, until his whereabouts being dis- 
covered by the persevering young lady who has 
bestowed her heart upon him, she succeeds ima 
very summary manner in inducing the authorities 
at the Horse Goards, net only to restore him to 
his military rank, but also to his own regiment, 
where no doubt his ‘sensitive feelings” must 
have been much gratified by the reception likely 
to be aceonled to him by his brother-olficera. Of 
course the lovers are married ; but not until some 
Wurglers break into the Manor House, where the 
Miser Lord, then in possession, is living entirely 
alone, and binding him hand and foot to the grate, 
roast him alive in order to compel him to confess 
where he keeps his socret hoards, The honeymoon 
has barely come ton ciose when the bridegroom 
is summened to join his regiment, which is under 
onders for forvign service ; and Damain, alias Lord 
Mordake, resolves to send in his resignation, bat 
this determination, nataral enongh on his part all 
things considered, is opposed by his wife; and we 
leave the happy pair at the close of the volume on 
board a transport bound for some distant port. 

Of course we have given but the broad outline 

of the story. There is a rew in Ireland in which 
Damain is involved ; there is an episode startling 
enough in which « hyper-facetions lawyer's clerk 
ainuses bimself by exercising his powers aa a 
ventriloquist in order to alarm a duchess with 
whom he has an interview; and after having in- 
duced her to believe that an unfortunate boy is 
suffocating in the chimney of her drawing-room, 
coolly allows her to have the chimney demolished 
in order to convince herself that such is not the 
case, 
We have not dealt in vagne generalisations in 
noticing this book ; but have preferred te leave 
our readers to form their own judgment of its 
merits, 





SHORT NOTICES. 


Emily Morton; a Tale, and Critical Rasays. 
By Charles Westerton, (Charles Westerton.) A 
novelette by Mr. Westerton is an unlooked-for 
fact, If plain straightforwardness and energy are 
any compensation for the absence of genins, then 
our author may rest satisfied, ‘‘Emily Norton” is 
a tale with a plot as open and intelligible as the 
style in which it is written—a deserted maid for- 
saken for wealth, a broken heart, and remorse and 
suicide on the part of the faithless lover, The 
volame aleo ral ne several essaya, and even & 
“lecture on pootry,” delivered by the writer in 
1846, as well as uw paper on ‘art in fiction.” 
And it is interesting to mark that the principles 
which have lel to Mr. Westerton’s notonety, were 
his fixed guides many years back. In the leeture 
on poetry, in the paper, ‘art in fiction,” which is 
wholly devoted toa criticism on Dulwer, the de- 
mand for the abolition of all mystery, for straight- 
forward candonr and self-government ix energetic 
enough. Indeed, whatever condemnation Mr. 
Weaterton’s bock may meet with as a work of 
literary genius, it must be conceded that it is 
thoroughly healthy and English throughout. 


Mouarcha of Modern History. (I. F. Shaw.) 
This little work, giving the contemporary 
monarchs of the principal European and Asiatic 
kingdoms, is likely to prove useful as a class 
hook to those who are unnequainted with history, 
and a work of reference to those who wish to 
refresh their memory. We would suggest to the 
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publisher, in ease of » new edition being de- 
manded, that it would be more convenient to the 
student if the imdex to the second part were 
placed with that of the first part, and the paging 
and numbers of the chapters altered to corre- 


Poetical Remains, Social, Sacred, and Miseella- 
neous, of the late Borger beyy ond Bray, B.D., 
F.S8.A, Selected and Edited, with a Memoir of 
the Author, by Mrs. Bray, Author of ‘The Life 
ia a 

wines. (Longmans, rm. been 
known as an excellent writer. Her novels have 
been much and age admired ; and her ‘ Life of 
er is one of the best biographies we 
— Present volumes contain a very 
sketch of the | the life and a selection from the 
poetical remains of her husband—an amiable, 
accomplished, and excellent clergyman. The fact 
that he was for many years vicar of Tavistock, 
and greatly beloved and respected by ——— 
ioners, will these volumes a value 
that part of Devonshire in which he lived ; aad 
many who knew him in life will be glad to 
possess so pleasant a memorial of their friend and 
pastor. 


The Form of the Horse as it lies open to the inspec- 
tion of the observer. By James C. L. 
Carson, Esq., M.D, Dablin. (Robertson.) 
This little volume will prove of the greatest 
service to all who, without o veterinary 
education, without having had the run of stables 
and studs, have to deal with horses. Few mistakes 
will be made about he Value or the qualities of a 
= by one who has carefully studied this little 


Our Woodlands, Heaths, and Hedges: A 
Ponidar Description of Trees, Shrubs, Wild Fruits, 
de., with notices of their Inseets, By W. S. Cole- 
man, Member the Entomological Society of 
London. (Routledge. } Pi with real regret, and 
only in uence of an unwonted press of 
matter, that we feel compelled to = 80 short a 
notice of a book mn om he only properly 
designated as really beantifal, The illustrations 
are exquisite, and the ‘* getting up” is worthy of 
the author, which is saying a great deal. 

Stanford's Map of North Italy and Surrounding 
Countries, including . Paris, and Vienna,— 
Stanford s Map of Italy. —Blackie's Map of North 


Italy avd the Seat of War.—A Bird's Eye Vera of 


Sardinia and — Adjacent 
Brothers.) —A Map of the Theatre of Wor in [taly. 
(James Wyld.)— are all valuable maps. The 
two first are careful and elaborate productions ; 
= third is expecially adapted to the present 

and the last gives « pictorial appearance to 
the > chat by means of colouring the mountains 
and rivers, and indicating the cities by collections 
of buildings. 


The Camplells; a Novel in three volumes, 
(Newby.) The Campbells is a good story and 
well told, bat exhibiting marks of inexperience in 
every We We shoul have little hesitation in 
describing it asa first production, and if we are 
right in this we can without fear recommend the 
writer to persevere, There is a very respectable 
——— for him (or her!) in the temple of 


Countries, (Lloyd 


Calebs the Younger in Search of a Wife ; 
Drawing-room Troubles of Moody piel dingy ge | 
Tilustrated by C. A. Doyle. (Hogg & Sons.) The 
public are already acquainted with the troubles 
of Mr. Robinson, ‘and here they have not only the 
** piquant” verse, but also the inimitable illustra- 
tions which few save Mr, Doyle can supply. 


Rifle Bg ena how to Organise and Drill 


them, Hans Busk, M.A. (Routledge. ) Al 
little boo but of great merit; it ought to be in | 
the ha of every man intending to be a | 
volunteer. 


A Guide to the Town of Berne. a Cantab, 

) Here we have chronicles, anti- 

—— arts, architecture, institutions, " social, 

arg scientific, and charitable, with all beside 

that anybody wants to know about Berne and its 
neighbourhood ; the whole well done, 





Tunes for Prsins ond Hone. Edited by John 
Houllab. (J. W. Parker.) The notation in this 


collection is unfamiliar in this country, but pre- | 


sents more than one advantage over the older 
form of two minims in a bar. 

The Works of the Rev, Sydney Smith, Part V1, 

.) The History of the Great French 
ution, By M. A. Thiers. (Bentley.) Both 
these works are making satisfactory progress. 

Treatise on the =F per aga of Comyheld, 
Life Leasehold, and Church Property, In two 
| sree By Arthur Seratchley, MLA. Part. I 

*rinciples and Practice. (Laytons.) An admira- 
ble manual, 

Practical Guide & Italy. By an Englishman 
Abroad, (Longmans,} We can best describe this 
little book by saying that it does what it professes 
to do—it teaches how to see all that ought to be 
seen in the shortest period and at 


expense, 

Armstrong on High-Speed Steam Nevigetion and. 
Steamship Perfection. (Spon.) A 
great merit, but too purely 
character to admit of our entering at length into 
its arguments, 

Dress ; a Few Words on Fashion and her Idols, 
(Saunders & Otley.) The author is very severe, 
but not unjustly so, upon the extravagance of our 
day. We trust that his work may do good, 

The Puneral Oration of Hyperides over Leos- 
thenes and his Companions in the Lamian War. 
<i Churchill Babington, B.D., F.L.S8, (Cam- 
bridge: Deightons.) The second edition of a 
work like this shows that its value is recognised 
among scholars, 

The Inam Commission Unmasked, Wy Robort 
Knight, Editor of the Bombay Tisnes, A ge 
Wilson.) We cannot enter into a political dis- 
cussion like that which is treated by Mr. Knight 
in the pamphlet before us ; but we commend it to 
the consideration of all Indian politicians. 

A Com; ine History of India. Nos. 15, 
16, 17, and 18, (Blackie). This history is pro- 
ceeding well, and the illustrations are h correct 
and beautiful. 

Whats ina Name ; beinga 
of Ordinary Christian Names o 
Ly T. N. Nichols. (Routl 
be said of such a little book like this is, that 
it is well and correctly done. The writer might 
be occasionally « little more comprehensive, as for 
| instance when he gives Hella asa diminutive of 

Arabella. Hella is used as a full name, though 
Loe = uently, — pli gop it answers to 

sa-bella, Anna- ** eve else that 
ends in Bella.” _— 

The Golden Rule; or, Stories Mlustrative of the 
Tea Commandments. By the Author ef “ A Trap 
to catch a Sunbeam.” (Routledge.) We are not 
fond of stories on the Commandments in general— 
or stories on the Catechisim—or conversations on 
the Creed—or anything of the kind; but we felt 
inclined to make an exception in favour of an 
authoress so deservedly esteemed. The book is a 
good one, and a pretty present for good children. 

The British Controversialist, Vol. Il. New 
Series, (Houlston & Wright.) The nature of 
this periodical renders it less transitory in = 
interest than most of its brethren; it is a kind of 
guide to debaters, and though it does undoubtedly 
express very strong opinions, we must not make 
its editor, nor any individual of its contributors 

| answerable for its paradoxes. It is a book likely 
to be useful to all persons engaged in controversy. 

| The National Cyclopedia of Useful K 
Vol. XIM. Supplement, (Routledge.) 
excellent but unpretending work is now aes | 
and we shall be glad to hear that it finds » place 
in the library of every practical man who requires 
a book of the kind, @ but fs unable to compass 
more voluminous and expensive works bearing « 
similar title. 


Who Thirstst By Adolphe Menod. oo 
_ This excellent discourse is well translated by 
Mr. Henry 8. Wrenfordsley. 
become very popular, 


lanation 
Men and Women. 
f.) All that can 





| 


* | Statutes 22 Viet. 18%, 


Seouants 0 
Tt will settle Fema Fur eed te 


What is Hoimewopathy? By Dr. “Conquest. 
(Longmans,) A narrative of the reasons which 
have led Dr, Conquest to become a hom@opathist. 

Ancient Mineralogy ; or, an Inquiry Respecting 
the Mineral Sutatcaces mentioned by the Ancients, 
with Occasional Remarks on the Uses to which they 
were Applied. By N. F. Moore, LIL.D. Second 
Edition. (Low & Son.) Dr. Moore was qnite 
right to republish this volume, as he says, to 
please himself ; there are scores of learned readers 
who will be pleased as well us he, It is a pleasant 


|as well as an erudite essay, and will very 
likely to reach over a third edition. 
Almacks; a Novel. In one volume. New 


Edition. Saunders & Otley.) We shonld hard! 
have thought Almacks worth reprinting, though 
it undoubtedly did create a great sensation at 

time. However, here we have it in one volume, 


least | #ud very well got up. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

AFrer a lapse of nearly twenty years, and owing 
to a complicated crisis, the National Society has 
once again met for a general consideration of 
its affairs, and to make a public appeal for 
aid. We say the crisis which has led to this 
appeal is complicated, but a solution is ob- 
tained in the knowledge that the Royal Letters, 
which annually produced 80002, have been with- 
drawn. The speciality of the speeches delivered 
consisted in their generally practical character. 
His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury pre- 
sided, and in opening the proceedings laid great 
stress upon the value of the training colleges, say- 
ing that in the three metropolitan colleges, three 
hundred persons at the present time were learning 
that very difficult art—an art which, it use 
to be supposed, came by nature—the art of 
teaching cabera The Archbishop added that no 
less than 1,500,000 children had had the oppor- 
tunity of receiving the instruction imparted by 
the society. The Duke of Marlborough in ad- 
dressing the meeting said that the Church of 
England in the prevent day could not rest upon 
her old renown ; she must commend herself to the 
hearts of the people by the practical benefits sho 
conferred upon them. His Grace stated the 
grants made by the Society during the last 
ten years were 78,0004, and accounted for 
the withdrawal of the Royal Letters by the 
variety of religious opinions which vailed 
throughout the country, The Bishop of London 
stated that, at the last meeting in 185%, the result | 
in subscriptions amounted to 150,000/. He did 
not anticipate the collection of any such sum at 
this day, for at the time of that subscription 
there was a wonderful zeal in favour of the 
Nationul Society. Referring to the somewhat 
melancholy view of the Lstablished Church held 
by some, the bishop said he believed that that 

“hurch was now stronger than she had been 
for a long time past, and had every hope of con- 
tinuing and even renewing her strength in the 
times yet te come. In opposing the assertion 
that the exertions of the Society had not lessened 
crime, he believed that the want of success had 
been largely exaggerated. Another common ob- 
jection made against the Society, was that the 
teachers were over-cducated, Now, he had never 
met with or heard of a person who knew too 
much, though he had both heant of and met with 
— so superticially trained as to fancy they 

new a great deal, when they really knew very 
little. is lordship, in conelusion, observe:l | 
that he believed that none would more fervently | 
desire the National Society to prosper than | 
those who were most truly interested in the | 
success of the government system, The Bishop 
of Oxford was very trenchant; he had no 
hesitation in saying that he greatly regretted 
the great want of wisdom displayed in with- 
drawing the Royal Letters; a point on which we 
wholly disagree with his lordship. Referring ta 
the complaint by some persons that the Society 
had not done enough, his lordship said he would 
ask those cronkers, if things were not quite 

as one might wish to see them, how much worse + 
they were likely to have been if the National 
Society had intermitted the exertions it had been 
making for the last ten years? A general resolu- 
tion, unanimously received, pledging the meeting 
to support the Institution, concluded the pro- 
ceedings. 

Dr. Livingstone's German parallel is Dr. Krapf 
—his parallel in unyielding determination, in 
unity of chject, and im great success, Two things 


A 





may be said of the German explorer which can be | P 





afirmed of mo other modern traveller: he has 
traversed the length and brendth of Abyssinia, 
and has explored the whole eastern coast of Africa 
from Suez to the tenth degree of S. latitude. The 
work published by Dr. main has attracted the 
German public by its truth, information, and | 
interest ; hence it was to be expected that an Eng- | 
lish translation would appear, and this anticipa- 
tion is about to be realised by Messrs, Triitbaer in 
the shape of a condensed version unifonn with | 
Livingstona’s Travels, 


We see it lately announced in the Hanoverian 
newspapers that his Majesty the King of Hanover, 
as head of the younger branch of the Guelfs (the 
elder resting now solely upon the fowr eyes of the 
two Dukes of Bronswick), has determined on 
renewing the figures of his ancestors on the wall 
of the old Prelacy of the family at Weingarten, 
about a mile from Altorp, north of the Lake of 
Constance. ‘They are fall length figures, and 
engraven in Schexlt’s Origines Gueltica ; but now 
nearly obliterated, and unless particularly searched 
for, never seen; for when the new Charch of the 
Prelacy was at the beginning of tho last contury 
rebuilt on the site of the okt edifice, only that 
portion of the wall on which thege rea were 
painted was left standing ; but so clowe to the old 
one that access to them is very difficult, and 
examination ey dangerous, As frescoes they 
might be easily detached and brought to Hanover 
without difficulty, as the Wurtemburg Govern- 
_ the present sovereign, feels little interest in 
them, 

Upon a similar laudable principle of pre- 
serving what remains of antiquity, Prince Carl of 
Prussia (younger brother of the King and Prince 
Regent), ax Grand Master of the Prussian 
Protestant Branch of the Knights of St. John 
of Jerusalem, has ordered the restoration of the 

rtraits of the Grand Masters, his predecessors, 
iu the hall of their principal seat at Sonnenluarg, 
which were nearly perishing. The portmit of 
Prince John Maurice of Nassan, from the famous 
artist Nason, is mentioned as worthy of preserva- 
tion, if put as a work of art, but there are many 
of great historical interest, and of princes of whom 
no other memorial exists. 


Tho fifteenth annual mecting of the Society for 
Improving the Conilition of the Labouring Classes 
has been held during the week, The Earl of 
Shafteshury, who presided, has recently received 
50001, from a lady in Hull for the purposes of the 
Society ; and, furthermore, the receipts for the 
year have been more than 16,0002, ais Societ 
is one of the most important among those which 
claim the public aid. 

We hear with pleasure that Mr. Alexander 
Russell, the editor of the Saxsman, is about to 
receive from his political and other friends a tes- 
timonial of # valuable and gratifying kind. 


It is a severe reproof to the book-makers of our 
day, that Alexander Yon Humboldt at his death 


| left a letter, written, sealed, and addressed by 


himself te his nephew, Gener! von Hedemann, 
desiring that no reproduction or republication of 
his earlier works, nor any publication of his pri- 
vate letters, should be made after his decease. 


' General Hedemamn has accordingly published a 


cirenlar, in which he expresses his confidence that 
the last wishes of his Wlustrious relative will be 
= with in this particular. Such an ex- 
ample as this has been long required, and it comes 
both at the right season and from the right 
quarter, 

Lonl Campbell has begun the exercise of his 
diiice most inauspiciously, in promoting a man 
who may indeed be fit for the office, but who haa 
certainly given no proofs of it, to the high and 
solemn office of a judge, We only hope that Mr. 
Justice Blackbura will prove his adequacy to his 
position, and do something to allay the storm of 
well-merited indiguation which has fallen on the 
new Chancellor, 


it was officially announced at the dinner of the 
Society of Arts, that the proposed International 
Exhibition of 1861 is postponed—“* but only post- 

aned,” it being ‘hoped that it will take place in 
1862 or 1863," The Society of Arts has hoped 
against hope to the very last moment in looking 
forward to an oxhibition in 1861 as possible : out- 
side the Society the hope had long passed away. 
All lovers of peace and the arts of peace will, 


_ however, tnite in wishing that 1861 may show 


sich « return of friendly feeling among the nations 
of Enrope as to render feasible an international 


| exhibition a year or two later. 


The Oxford University Galleries are to be closed 
for repainting, during the lung vacation; and a 





! the Iron Steam-Ram with favour. 





Proposition is about to be made to Convocation to 
— & portion of the pictures to be entrusted 

exhibition to the authorities of the South 
Kensington Museum. The long vacation extends 
from July to October: and the pictures to be lent 
are, we trust, the Michael Angelo and Raffaele 
drawings. 

M. Auguste Mariette, 2 learned French arche- 
ologist, is stated by the ffazctéc des Beauz-Arta, to 
have recently discovered at Abydos two colossal 
statues of the 12th dynasty ; and four long hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions belonging to an anterior 
f ees § He has also in the course of his Egyptian 
researches come upon a royal tomb, previously 
unmolested, which contains the body of a queen. 
= the mummy case are engraved two columns 
of hieroglyphic inscriptions, containing the legend 
of tho al eae By the mummy were found 
upwards uf sixty articles of various kinds, Among 
them were some pieces of gold jowelry of ad- 
tnimble workmanship, and several having the 
cartouche of Amosis; but the most remarkable 
article waa s battle-axe ornamented with figures 
raised from an incrastation of lapis-lazuli. 

A novelty in street ornament has just been 
erected opposite Apsley House, in the shape of a 
huge octagonal pillar, the sides of which are of 
coloured glass, and the crowning ormument a 
clock, It is intended to serve as an ‘* advertising 
medium,” and for that purpose is lighted at night 
by numerous gas-lmers placed inside; the ad- 
vertisements being painted on the panes of glass, 
The ‘company limited" which has conceived the 
bright idea, seems to have prevailed on the Board 
of Works to permit the erection of these elegant 
novelties, by offering to place on each a clock 
which shall show the hour t night as well as by 
day, and to exhibit lists of cab-fares, and other 
information, which may be convenient to the 
wublic. Sites for forty of them, it is said, have 

en granted by the authorities, and besides that 
really erected, others are ready for ervetion in 
Cornhill and Regent Street. But the oute 
which that of Apsley House has raisod, wi 
probably interfere with the carrying out of the 
plan. Apart from the advertisements, there is, 
however, something useful in the idea, but it is 
very odd that in official quarters there should 
always be found so ludicrous « Inck of taste and 
sense of propriety, in reference to the ornamenta- 
tion of public places, 

Dr. Humpanrys oF Cuerrennam.—We have 
noticed, with much regret, many paragraphs in 
the newspapers about this unhappy man, very 
much misrepresenting the real state of his case. 
Dr, Hamphreys was not a clergyman, and could 
not, therefure, be in any way a suceessor to the 
influence of Dr, Close. To write of him as * a get 


parson” cannot be a mere mistake ; it must have 


been a wilful error, One of the points upou 
which he always expressed the greatest anxiety 
was the disjunction of the two offices of school- 
master and clergyman ; he did not consider them 
incompatible, but thoroughly distinct. Neither 
was Dr, Humphreys (we spoak of hit in the past 
tense, as lost to English society) a member of the 
University of Oxford. For one term he was an 
ir mer rd of Trinity College, Cambridge ; 
but at the expiration of that period he left, and 
he owed his tithe of LL.D. to one of the Scotch 
universities, we believe Edinburgh. He was for 
some time President of the Council of the College 
of Preceptors, but it is due to that body to state 
that he has not been allowed to take any part in 
their deliberations of late, and that his term of 
office had nearly expired, 

Tue New Ikon Steam-Ram,—The means of 
destruction employed by nations are not enough, 
it appears; and as the French Emperor is cot- 
tinually making efforts to heighten the force 
of his navy, our Government view the ideas of 
This ram is for 
the purpose of ranning down ships of the Largest 
kind, even of the size of the Great Eastern, nud 
sinking them in a few minutes, The contract for 
this tretnendous engine of modern war is in the 
hands of the Thames Iron Shipbuilding Com- 
pany. Her weight will be 9000 tons, and this 
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fact will give some idea of the irresistible power f 


of the machine, when driven against an enemy's | 
ship at the proposed rate of 16 miles an hour, 
Any description of this vessel is out of the | 

uestion, but we may state she will carry 36 | 
} rend stuns, each throwing shot of one hun- 
dred pounds over a range of six miles, The only | 
apparent objection te the scheme is the chance en- 
tanglement of the destroying and destroyed ships, 
The cost will be $20, 0002, 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


—— 
Paris, 2th Jane. 
Tue general remark is, how much more quietlY 
this last battle has been taken than the one at 
Magenta ; and there is a sort of feeling that so | 
much noise having been made about what turned | 


out, after all, to be bat a very drawn game, it is | 
wisest to know eT well what has really | 
occurred before giving loose to any transports of | 


tified vanity. I must say, in one respect I 

lieve Louis Pageiees has involuntarily improved 
the character of the French, inasmuch as the 
monstrous degree to which mendacionsness has 
been carried by him and his government has pro- 
duced a kind of re-action in favour of truth, « sort 
of acknowledgment that truth may sometimes be 
as profitable as falsehood. It would be expecting 
too much of the morality of a Frenchman to ex- 
pect that he should absolutely prefer truth in the 
abstract, and trath upon at and every occa- 
sion, merely for the sake of its own rightcous- 
ness and beauty; he thinks that lying is by far 
too clever a thing to give it up im fo, but 
he has latterly had so much too much mendacity 





in high quarters, and he has been so largely con- | por 


victed of inisrepresentation apon important points, 
that it has been the example of the Helot to him ; 
and he is beginning to think that, consequently, 
it might sometimes be advantageous to speak the 
real naked truth. And the first effect of this 
feeling is to make him wary of how he accepts all } 
the magnificent recitals whoreby it is sought to 
dazzle him in the first instance, in onler to let | 
him down easier a few days afterwards, and make | 
him accept the preposterous price he has been | 
made to pay for a smali amount of military 
glory, ; 

A cavatina was prepared for the public at the 
Grad Opera, on Monday night, in honour of , 
Friday's vietory; butin consequence of the intro- 
duction of a few wonls, expressing the hope that 


speedy peace might be expected, the censors 
interfered, and the words were ordered to be 
omitted. | 


A Tc Dewm ia to be sung in all the churches of 
France on Sunday, in thanksgiving for the 
victory. 

A ctrions woot of attention here is the 
manner in which slight fits of audaciousness seize, 
every now and then, upon the most timid and 
imvst oppressed jonrnals. The Journal des Débats, 
for instance, is habitually so frightened out of its 
very life and sonl, that when latterly St. Mare 
Girardin declared that he positively would write ; 
an article on Villemain's work on ‘* Pindar" and 
on ‘*The Lyrical Elements in Literature,” M. 
de Sacy, the director of the paper, went off into 
the country, and implored that, if ‘his colleague 
would persist in writing such an article, he might 
at all events be spared the reading it before it 
wae peeled” 

ell, this being the state of terror in which the 
heads of the great liberal o of the French 
Press live, all political discussion is more or less 
atan end. They are told by a “ gentleman in 
black,” the nameless envoy of the ministry of the 
Interior, that they “must have no doubts of 
Prussia,” nor “meddle with Russia's toon 
nor “‘opine anything whatever about the theatre of 
the war,” &c,, and their sole resource is to accept 
a to thern, - 
which the i icy in Egypt is perfidions' 
attacked. nhs bein ‘the pe dg the pi art of 
cortain rédacteurs of the Débats, is to take ont in 
an apparently lighter way the sum of opposition 
which caneot be allowed them in the higher 
political spheres. This last week the Parisian 
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| be found for France. 


| who openly 
1 


public has been exceedingly diverted by a very 
sparkling article of John Lemoine's in a fewilleton 


| of the Debuts, ostensibly treating of national airs 


aml anthems. He therein ventures to assert 
(what is quite true) that France has in fact no 
National Anthem, and this enables him to attack 
the ridiculous piece of namby-pamby, would-be 
sentimentalism, that is poured into their sickened 
ears under the title of “ Partaat pour la Syrte.” 

The ultimato object of the article, however, is a 
higher one, and it closes with a phrase wherein 
wo English have every reason to rejoice, as you 
will aee, 

John Lemoine begins by declaring that, for the 


life of him he cannot see where a national air is te | 
“T find it difficult,” says 


he, ‘to aceept ‘Le Rot Dagolert’ os such *, and 
the mere circumstance of His Majesty having put 
on certain necessary articles of clothing first on 
one, and then on the other side, seems to be not 
calculated to elevate much the national soul !” 
The witty writer next alludes to the ehaunt of 
“ Viee Heari JV. 2" and aflirms that the anthem 
wlopted by the Restoration in honour of the 
monstrously free-thinking and ‘cute prince, 
sald ‘* Paris aut bien tne stesse f” 
Pier to him not o sufficiently religions inspira- 
tion ; his next attack isupon the Marseillaise, which, 
he observes, is in the position of Lady Macbeth, 
and cannot, by help of ‘all Arabia's perfumes,” 
wash itself clean from blood. “ After the Re- 
storation,” amusingly exclaims John Lemaine, 
“Frince is for ever placed entre dens airs, the 
Royalist song of ‘Vive Henri 7V., and the 
Revolutionist war-whoop of ‘ a Marseiliaise ;'™ 
but then comes in our present chaunt of “ Partand 
v le Syrie,” and on this subject every line of 
M,. Lemoine is worth attending to: ‘I shall not 
be suspected of hostility,” ho says, ‘towands 


| le jeune ef bean Dunes, any more than towanls 


the Aéarneis Henri JV, and I am quite content 
that he should for ever pay court to da plus delle ; 
but I cannot refrain from confessing that fe jewie 


et bean Danois only awakes in my mind the idea 


of a rococo Troubadour, and therewith I cannot 
rest satisfied.” 
I suppose you must live in this terribly 


‘gagged and bandaged country to appreciate the 
j amount of cleverness that is required to get anch 


A yssage as the above printed and circulated 
throughout the civilised world. In order ta send 
a demily thrust into the ribs of the French Em- 
peror, and make him ridiculous ander the name 
of the pa, and fair Dunois, it is indispensable to 
fire off sinall shot at the ancient French monarchy, 
in the persons of Henri 1¥. and King Dagobert. 
But the end is perfectly attained, and not a stocking 
weaver or nighteap-toaker of the Rue St. Denis, 
but enjoys the joke against Queen Hortense’s son, 
and understands it too aa well ag any acude- 
mician going. Nor is this all : the serious aim of 
the apparently light article is to be fonnd in these 
closing words ; ‘The populace is like money ; it 
rejoices in being thrown ont at windows; the 
We vulace only respects them who spare it not. 
~; Kemal the people have suffered worst, wept 
ami bled most, there shall you find the strfrette 
of Napoleon, in grey coat pa riding-boots ; whilst 
Wellington, who red his soldiera, cared for 
them, and counted their lives, is an object every- 
where of esteem rather than enthusiasin.” 

This last, I need not tell you, is a hit at the 
present ruler of France, and for the old Emperor 
you may substitute his nophew, whose abominable 
waste of human life (the fruit of his incapacity) is 
universally, though in an undertone, condemned, 
If another article of the kind I point out were to 
le printed too soon in the Dybads, the agents of 
authority would doubtless signify their wrath ; 
but itis here as with M. Delangle, who, in the 
case of Villemain's book, avoided a “ prosecution 
about Sappho.” Jt is advisable not to incur the 
ridicule of prohibiting any artistic discussion upon 
the ments of the several popular songs of France, 





* A moet popaular air in France, corresponding some- 
what to onr “Old King Cole.” It turns on the fact of 
King Dagobert hearing put hls nether garments on wrong 
side out, and belng advisol by Saint Elot to put then un 
om tho right elde, 
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or of proclaiming sacred Le low Roi Dagobert, and 
the mistake he wade in his toilet some nine 
hundred years ayo. 

These are the artifices to which the present 

verument of France reduces its first-rate men. 

his, the sort of literature to which are condemned 
the journals that represent liberal doctrines, and 
whose one chief yirtuo now must be forcedly 
perfidiousness, 

The Tins remarked very justly the other day 
what a deplorable influence has this war upon the 
ins of civilisation, and upon the general 

iffusion of general literature, nothing bein 
bought (because nothing sells) save purely specia 
hooks bearing upon the Austro-Italian question. 
Now this is applicable in France, as | observed 
in my last, not only to liternture; it is also still 
more applicable to the stage, and is even more to 
be regretted in this department than in the other. 
There is no other country in which the drama 
exercises the influence it attains as in this one. 
And, unluckily, it must be avowed, that the spirit 
of the French drama would seem absolutely 
incompatible with any moral or elevated purpose, 
The novel literature of France ia intensely bad 
and subversive of all good principles; but the 
novel literature does very limited mischief, com- 
pared with what is achieved by the infamous 
productions of the stage. The readers of novels 
are of a relatively suponor class ; that is, they are 
principally employts, shop-people, very young 
studenta, and women, of the worst desernption it 
is true, but still up to a certain degrees belongin 
to, or deriving from, what must be denominates 
the middle ranks. This circumscribes somewhat 
the novel-reading ablic in France, whereas there 
is positively no limit to be assigned te the action 
ofthe dmma, Every man of the people, down to 
the chifimeanicr, manages to go from time to time 
to one of the Boulevard theatres, and the less often 
he can go, the es perhaps, the impression 
mace upon him by what he witnesses, Por the last 
forty years the theatres have been one of the most 
active agents of public demornlisation in France ; 
and any effort to make them otherwise has invaria- 
bly failed. The almost incredible immorality and 
vice of the first ten or fifteen years following the 
Revolution of July, 1830, may be said to havo 
had their principal source in the drama ; and those 
who have the curiosity to read some of the pieces 
most in vogue at that poriod, will searcely believe 
that such demoniacal sentiments could have been 
cynically uttered, night after night, before any 
public, even should it have beon composed of the 
“nicked and chosen” of the prison-houser and 

leys. This had slighty improved towanls the 
years 1845-6-7, and did not show much sign of 
returning to its former pitch of wickeillness ; but 
this war now inaugurtes a new era in theatricals, 
and the same evil is coming forward in a new 
form. 

The mendaciousness so natural to the ore 
mind in France is fostered. No one single pices 
is now given at any of those honses which attract 
the lower orders, without condneing to its utmost 
to pervert opinion as to everything that regards 
the history, past and present, and the national 
character and actual deeds of the enemy for the 
time being. There is a deliberate resolve to mis- 
represent among both authors and andience that is 
truly shocking, if you think seriously on it, and 
which is the exelusive characteristic of Frenchmen. 
You will tind nothing analogous to it in any other 
country. Added to this, at the present hour the 
ferocious instincts of these people are excited, and 
when they have been for four or five hours glutted 
with the spectacle of some Zouave steeped in 
blood, they only go away unfit for all praran 
or wholesome effort and longing to be soldiering 
themselves. It is farpesnible not to be horror- 
struck, asa (Christian, at the intellectual and mor] 
fool which at this moment the Boulevard theatres 
are presenting to their Aehitués, and which the 
suid Aabitués hunger and thirst after only the 
| more, the more al have offered them of it. 

In every way, you may have cause now to meditate 
upon Louis Napoleon's plan of leaning solely for 
support on the masses—the ignorant and brutal. 
; Une remove above these, and he finds bat cold 
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adherents ; whereas amongst these he can, in the 
end, manage to win popularity by arousing what- 
ever is worst in them, But then, the erd of all 


this! That is tho really fearful part of the whole. 








SCIENTIFIC. 
atic 

Rovat Asiatic Society,—Jane 18, Col. Sykes, 
MLP., President, in the chair, Capt. KF. 
Barton was elected inta the Society, Mr. 
Atkinson, whose interesting travels among the 
Kirgiz and other nomades of Siberia have recently 
been published, delivered to the meeting a narra- 
tive of some of his adventures wmong these rarely- 
Visited tribes, piving @ graphic picture of theic 
habits and manners, From among these 
descriptions we select an account of the funeral of 





a chief named Darmer Lyrym, who died near ! 


Norzaisan, when Mr. Atkinson was on a visit to | 


the tribe. So soon as the chief was dead, mes- 
sengers were sent off to invite the chiets within a 
hundred miles, who all immediately repaired to 
the place. The lely of the chief was laid ont in 
his best attire; his chair of state was placed at 
his head; his saddle, arms, and clothing, were 
hung around ; and silk curtains were suspended 
from the roof of his yourt, His wives and 
daughters, with other females of the tribe, knelt 
around, chanting the funeral dirge in which the 
voices of men occesionally joined. While this 
was going on, the funeral feast was  pre- 
paring, Ten horses, and a hundred sheep 
were slaughicred, and the flesh was thrown 
into numerous cauldrons, boiling over fires kindled 
in the ground, which were constantly kept atirred 
by men stripped to the waist, When « sufficient 
uantity of food was dressed, the feast began ; 

be ate satin acirele around the ment,—the 
lek aeavent the centre; those of next degree, 
next them; and the women outside, The feast 
lasted seven days, during which 2000 persons 
partook heartily in the consuraption of mutton 
and horseflesh, On the eighth day the body was 
conveyed to the tomb on a camel. The camel also 
carried the chair of atate; the two fnyourite 
horses of the chief followed; after which went 
the whole tribe, singing the funeral Iymn. 
On reaching the place of sepulture the body was 
deposited in the prave, and the horses were torth- 
with slain, and placed beside the body of their 
master, When the grave was filled ap, all re- 
turned to the encampment to continue the funeral 
feast, which was furnished by 100 horses and 1000 
sheep slaughtered for the oceasion, The festival 
continued several days after the burial, the chiefs 
and the farnily of the deceased chanting his prises 
for an hour every duy, until all the guests hal 
gradually departes! for their homes. The festivity 
was kept up by the tribe for a considerable time 
after, and the chanting was repeated every day at 
sunrise and sunset for a whole year. Mr. Atkin- 
son dwelt on the very impressive mature of the 
ceremony; the wailing music of the foneral 
chints ; the sorrow, apparent at least, exhibited 
by an immense concourse of mourners, mingled 








with the altnost savage accompauiment of the | 


feast ;--all this in the midst of a desert which 
seemed of unlimited extent, produced an affect 
which on Englishman finds it difficult to picture 
to himself. 








Extomonoeicar Soctery.—June 6, Dr. 7. E 
Gray, President, in tho chair, Mr. Janson 
exhibited two specimens of Jfplogloes gentilia, 
fomd by Mr. F. Smith in a nest of Formica 
Sudiginosa > the species had not hitherto been 
detected in Britain. Mr. Herms exhibited some 
beantiful examples of Popitio (nomevs from 
Ternate, and Papilio Phestus from the same 
locality ; also specimens of Lemophlous Clemat! 
dia, and Stenolaphus elegana, which had recently 
been found by Lr. Power and himself in some 
numbers near Southend; and a living example of 
Heteerins sesywicornis, one of several which he had 
lately found near Hampstead, in company of 
Formica fueca. Mr, Were exhibited a variety of 
Cricceris merdigera, having » transverse lateral 
black patch on each elytron, which had been found 
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in a gurden at Homerton. Mr. Stainton stated | parative duration of life among the married and 
that, when at Ratixsbon lately, Dr. Herrick- | single members of the literary profession, the 
Schaffer had shown hit a Lepdoephrous insect 


frequenting ants’ nests, which he had received 
from the East Indies. It isa buttertly of the family 
Lycomude, and appears to make no use of its 
wings, but merely walks about in the ants’ neste, 
having thick legs, of a very peculiar construction, 
doubtless well adapted for the purpose. Mr. 
Douglas exhibited illustrations of the economy of 
Ornic Seaticclla, and Coccyx splendidulara, and 
read descriptions of the transformations of T'riudes 
hirtes, and a species of Rayhidia. The Secretary 
reat a letter from Mr, Wallace, dated Batchian, 
Moluccas, Jan. 25th, 1859, in which the writer 
announces the capture of a new species of Ornitho- 
ptera, which in a previous letter he stated he had 
seen on the wing, but unable to secure it; he 
considers it to be ‘tho finest of the Ormithoptern, 
and consequently the finest butterfly in the world.” 
Mr. Baly rend « paper on new species of PAytopha- 
qus insects, together with the characters of a new 
genus, Paratine, closely alliel to Lina and 
Chrywmackt, and separated from these gener on 
account of its meta-stermum ; Léa 
Tadicx, of Hope, being its type. 


Srarweticat Sectery.—Tueslay, 21st June, 
Dr. Farr, FLRLS., Treasurer, in the chair. Janes 
Alexander Mann and Thomas Ayscough Thomp- 
san, Eaquires, were elected Fellows of the Society. 
Dr. Guy read a pa 
as affected My the Pursuits of Literature, Science, 
amd Art, with a Summary View of the Duration of 
Life among Different Ranks and Classes in Society.” 
The author commenced by observing, that this 
was the concluding portion of a reries of comma- 
nications upon the daration of human life, which 
had been Jaid before the Society at different times 
sinee the year 1845. Former essays hal, how- 
ever (with the exception of one, “On the 
Duration of Life of the Several Professions”), 
always treated of distinct and well-defined 
classes of society, such an Sovereigns, the ariste- 
cracy, the gentry, and the three learned pro- 
fessions. It was now proposed to treat of 
the less defined classes known as ‘literary andl 
scientific men,” and artists. In doing so it would 
be necessary to divide the paper into five divi- 
sions, viz. :--1. The Duration of Life of Literury 
Men, 
3. The Duration of Life of the I'rofessors of the 
Fine Arts. 4. A Comparison of these Three 
Classes ; and 6. A Summary View of the Duration 
of Life in the Ditferent Ranks of Society, aud 
among persons engaged in different pursuite. In 
regund to the first of these divisions—The Dura- 
tion of Life among Literary Men, the author 
had been able to collect from “ Chalmers’ Bio- 
graphical Dictionary” and the ‘Annual Re- 

ister” {42 ages at death of men more or less 
devoted to literary pursuite. These were sub- 
divided inte antiquaries, historians, poets, 
iniscellancous writers, and writers professionally 
engaged as schoolmasters, Of these ages at death, 
the lowest were those of two poets who died at the 
age of 21; the highest, that of 8. O'Sullivan, a 
tclebrated Trish bard and anther, who died at the 
recorded age of 115, According to the tables 


advantage is in favour of the married men.. Under 
the second head of his paper the anthor had col- 
lected the ages at death of 188 men of science, 
amd had divided them into classes of mathe- 
nmaticians and astronomers, chemists and natural 
philosophers, and naturalists. The lowest age at 
death was 22, which occurred under the first 
class, the highest, 02, was that of a naturalist. 
There was no great difference in the durition of 
life of the different classes into which the 
scientific men were dividel, but in consequence of 
the amall number of facta, it appeared that in 
this division the single men hada Shae advantag 

over the married. Under the head of artists che 
author had included the following professions : 
engineers, architects and surveyors, sculptors, 
painters, engravers, musicians, actors and vocalists, 
Of these the class of engravers yielded the lowest 
average (67°%1}. There was no means of comparing 
the married with the single. The author then pre- 
ceeded to compare the duration of life of the above 
three classes together, and produced « table which 
shows that scientific men have an advantage over 
the other two professions at a age of life; that 
artists come next in onler, if the younger mem- 
hers of the profession are included im the averages ; 
and that the pursuit of literature is favourable to 
longevity, but destructive to life at the earlier 


! poriads. In stimmarising the results of the whole 


r, “On the Duration of Life, | 





2. The Duration of Life of Scientific Men. | 


exhibited by Dr. Guy, poeta appear on an average 
to live the shortest lives, and next to thet come | 


schoolmasters. This may be explained, as regards 
poets, by the circumstances of their commencing 
their distinctive pursuit earlier than any other 
class of literary men, and, a8 regards school- 
masters, by the immense amotnt of confinement 
in unhealthy rooms which they are compelled to 
andergo. That poets had ever been a short-lived 
rece appeared evident from some stutistics of the 
ages at death of Roman poets produced by Dr, 
Guy. Thus, Tiballus died at 24, Persius at 30, 
Lacilins and Catallus at 46, Virgil at 51, Horace 
at 57, Ovid at 59, and Martial at 75, The cight 
names giving the low average of 484 yoars. 
Against these may be placed Kirke White, who 
divd at 21, Collins at 36, Parnell and Robert Burns 


at 37, Goldsmith at 46, Thompson at 48, Cowley | 


at 4, Shakepere at 62, and Pope at 56, yielding 
an average of 43 years, As regards the com- 


| 


of the communications which had been read to the 
Society at different periods, the auther had beca 
able to base his conclusions on the inrge namber 
of 8440 facets. From these he had drawn the 
following inferences : 

1. That the value of himnan life was lower im 
the 17th century than im the 16th, but that it 
experienced a marked recovery in the 18th, and 
that this remarkable feature was incidental to each 
elaza of the community, with the exception of 
sovereigns, medical men, and artists (who show a 
progressive sage Ie wad lawyers (who show 
& progressive deterioration). 

2. ‘That the duration of Jife of married men is 
greater than thatof unmarried men, the difference 
being 49 years in favour of the formor. 

3. That as regards the coniparative duration of 
life of the two sexes, females have the advantage 
over males and a better expectation of life at every 
age from 25 to 74, 

In the discussion which followed the reading of 
the paper, Mr. Jellicoo, Mr. Fox, Mr. Newmarch, 
Mr, Walford, Dr. Guy, and the Chairman tock 
part. M. de Koulomzine (a Russivn gentleman) 
then read a paper, entitled ‘Some Observations 
and Statistics on the Universities of Russia in the 
year 1856,” which was followed by some remarks 
from Mr. Newmarch and the Chairman, and the 
mecting separated. 





FINE ARTS. 


WOOD-CARVING POR 8T, MICHAEL'S, CORNHILL, 


Since our mention of the wood carvings which 
Mr. W. G. Rogers is executing for the church of 
St. Michael's, Cornhill, he haa carried forwarl the 
commission far towards completion, and the chief 
portions of the work are now on view at his rooms, 
21, Scho Square, As far as wo know this ia the 
largest and most important commission of the 
kind which has fallen to the lot of an English 
wood-carver in our day; while, as bearing on 
some questions of ecclesiastical ornamental art, it 
is not without interest. A paragraph or two may 
well, therefore, be dedicated to a record of ite 
succensfal accotnplishiment. 

The church itself, as our readers tasy remember, 
has been for some time undergoing what is oddly 
valled * restoration,” under the direction of Mr, 
Gilbert Scatt, who is very cleverly transforming 
Wren's Roman into a sort of semi-Gothic. 
As a port of the change, all the old pews 
and fittings were to be replaced by new ones of a 
superior charicter. Seeing the rage pow pre- 
valent for church furniture of a superlatively 
medieval kind and colour, we may be thankful 
that the authorities of St, Michael's decided on 
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having theirs of simple oak, carved by an artist 
admitted to stand at the head of his profession, 
and one who had studied in the school of Gildons 
rather than that of Pugin. The ouk carvings en- 
trusted to Mr. Rogers consist of the pulpit, bench- 
ends, panels on fronts and backs of the seats, chancel 
screen, friexe, &e, Osk does not admit of such 
delicate carving as box-wood, nor work so easily 
nor yield so good a surface under the tool as 
Gibbous’s favourite lime. But neither lime nor 
box would have been suitable for the present parr 
pose, and Mr. Rogers, like a true artist, has 
adapted the character of his cutting to the material 
in which he has worked, Largeness and breadth 
of handling rather than minute finish, therefore, 
are what he has aimel at, but it is artistic 
breadth, and along with it is united the greatest 
attainable truth of imitation. 

The general form of the pulpit and the capitals 
at its angles are due to Mr. Scott, who also pave 
the outline of the bench-ends ; bne all the nest— 
subjects, designs, and drawing, as well os carving 
—are by Mr, Rogers, Mr. Seott very properly 
feeling that tho less he interfered with the artist, 
after coming to a clear understanding with him as 
to subjects, style, and iede of treatment, the 
better. The pulpit is hexagoual in form, and 
will stand om « dwarf column of Portland stone, 
At the angles are twisted colurmns, in the manner, 
as Mr. Rogers reminds us, of Peter Cavalini. The 
panels of the pulpit are of diaper, each pattern 
varied, with the symbels of the four evangelists 
within roundels, beldly and well carved. As a 
whole the pulpit is quiet and chaste, but very 
effective, inaking no pretension to rival the elabo- 
rately-carved wooden pulpits of the continental 
churches, bat having a style of its own far more 
accordant with that of the interior of the church. 
A peculiarity of St. Michael's is, that the Sovereign 
holds of right ‘*a sitting” there. A pew is conse- 
quently appropriated to her Majesty at the chance] 
end of the centre aisle; and Mr. Rogers has, of 





figure of Charity seated in an ecclesiastical chair, 
supported by pelicans, from an carly Italian 
carving ; on others the cross entwined by the 
poison flower, the serpent coiling round the tree, 
the Return from Egypt, the stork of the wilder: 
ness {from the living animal), the seape-goat 
driven into the desert, pelicans (from Giulio 
Romano and from nature), clusters of orange 
fruit blossoms and leaves, figs and leaves, pome- 
granates, branches of olives, the gourd of Jonah, 
Syrian dates, the rows of Sharon, Solomon's seal, 
the lily of the valley, and a great many other of 
the frnits and flowers of the Holy Land, carved 
from actual specimens supplied by the urtist’s 
son, Mr, KE. KR. Rogers, vice-eonsal at Caiffe in 
Palestine; and many of the will flowers of | 
Engiand. In the arrangement of these a great 
deal of fancy and no little ingennity have been 
shown ; amd the play of line, looked at alone and | 
in combination with the acanthns scrolls, is often 
excecdingly pleasing, As speciinens of carving 
some of them are very admirable, bold and light | 
in line, free, crisp, and firm in touch, with a good 
feeling for surface, and thoroughly conscientious 
imitations of nature, without any attempt to render 
the imitation deceptive. 

Vying with the bench-ends im richness and 
beauty, and in some respects surpassing them, 
are the perforated friezes of the chancel screens, 
of foliated scroti-work, interspersed with sacred 
frnits and emblematic flowera; and the chancel 
gates, the sixteen panels of which are carved with 
as tiany subjects taken half from the Old and 
half from the Now Testament—either represent- 
ing or emblematic of leading events and doctrines 
of the Charch. When we add that the fronts and 
hacks of all the seats in the church have a double 
row of variously enriched paneling (these «mall 
carved panela numbering in all upwards of 300}, 
and that the upper row of these is alternately re- 
lieved by sprigs of the flowers mentioned in Serip- 
ture, bawad by Inbels which bear in raised letters 


course, done his best to make the carvings worthy | Scriptural mottoes, it will be readily understood 


of the august owner, On the outside of the royal | 
pew he has put an enriched double shield, which 
will be properly emblazoned, aml surmounted it 
by the royal crown, monogram, and motto, Inside 
he has carved with much ingenuity Her Majesty's 
monogram in the form of a (Greek cross, 
encompassed by the national floral embletns, 
Half-e-dozen other pews in the vicinity of that 





of Her Majesty are also specially appropriated 
as seats of honour, One, the Diocesan pew, has 
the mitre, crosiers, and other proper episcopal | 
emblems, with the monogram and arma of the 
mat bishop. The Corporation pew, of course, 
es the proper shields, bears the insignia of 
civic majesty—the mace, sceptre, amd motte ; and 
at the back a representation of the patron saint 
doing battle with the dragon, The pew of the 
Drapers Company bears all the sculptural 
honours which befit the “ patrons” of the church 
—the triple lily of the Virgin as patroness of the 
company not being forgotten. Two other of the 
“Companics,” the Merchant Tailors and the 
Clothworkers, have their separate pews bearing 
their mottos, armorial bearings, and emblems— 
the mantle and the teazle—duly carved. The 
Rector’s pew, besides the ecclesiasticn! decorations 
and armorial bearings, has for its special emblom 
a branch of olives ; but whether this refers to the 
rectors pastoral dutics, or to thoae domestic 
branches which usually sprout forth abundantly by 
the hearths of comfortably provided city rectories, 
we must leave those better versed than ourselves 
in symbolism to determine. 
Tn all there ore nearly a hundred bench-ends, 
one of which is elaborately carved on each 
side. ‘The enclosing outline is formed by tho 
leaves of the Greek acanthus variously dis- 
posed, and within are scriptural and emblem- 


atic figures, animals, birds, planta, froit, and | 


flowers; every bench-end differing from all the 
rest, and from itself on the two sides, The 
curves formed by the acanthus leaves have almost 
invariably an easy graceful flow, and occasionally 
display imn_ their combinations a good deal of | 
novelty. But the 
the designs within 


en, Here we have on one a 


how very grat most have been the amount of 
labour and thonght expended upon this work. 
But it has been Iabour and thought honestly 
given, and for an excellent purpose. 
as are the carvings with which Gibbons adorned 
several of our chorches (St. Paul's and the chapel 
at Blenheim, for instance), it is impossible not 
to feel in examining thetn that there is a ead 
want of appropriateness about them ; and, without 
trenching on the theological question, it is equally 
difficult to repress the feeling in examining. the 
sumptuons (and sometimes beautiful) fittings of 
recent churches that they exhibit a strange 
foreignness of style to what is the common iin- 





Marvellous - 





pression of the ritual of the church itself. But 
in the eurvings before us there is, in addition to 
their great value as examples of their particular 
branch of art, the further recommendation that 
they are simply and strictly confined in subjects 
and mode of treatment to what all must admit to 
be appropriate in the decoration of a Protestant | 
church, In short, instead of being elaborate 
imitations of mediwval work (ineppropriate as we 
hold, becanse imitations of work contrived in o 
distant age and for a different church), they are 
original works designed with a special view to the 
place they are to occupy, and exhibiting the mind 
and state of knowledge and inventive and executive 
skill of the age in which they were executed, 


i The thing most to he regretted is, that from the 
‘ insufficiency of light (especially as the light will 


reach them through coloured glass), probably bat 
little of the carving will be seen to advantage 
when seen in site, Those, therefore, who take 
any interest in wood-carving will do well to avnil 
themselves of the opportunity of examining the 
work whilst it ia at Mir. Rogers's rooms : it will 
probably net remain there more than another 
month. We are cnrious to see how it will look 
when placed in the church, but without waiting 
for that we may congratulate Mr. Rogers on the 
virtual completion of his crowning work ; and, not 
less, the architect and the parochial authorities, on 
the successful carrying out of an idea that does 


spirit, 


‘ gen, a very a 
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fife, Calotyped, By Thomas Rodger, St. Andrew's. 

Specimen Part. (Cupar-Fife ; J, C. Orr.) 
Tris belongs to a class of works which we gladly see 
increasing and extending. Good photographic 
views of the characteristic scenery, and the more 
important objectsof antiquity remaining in remoter 
parts of the country, are among the most desirable 
— which local artists can undertake, and 
resident magnates patronise. Hut they are costly 
and not often profitable. It — well therefore 
for the spirit and enterprise of a place like Cwpar- 
Fife, when we see a local pablisher commence the 
issue of o series of sixty folio prints of whatever ig 
most worthy of representation in the county. 
From the announcement on the cover of the part 
before us we learn that the work is to consist of 
twenty parts, at Ss. each, and that each part is to 
contain three calotype views, and twelve pages of 
letter-preas, The list of subjects selected for re- 
Presentation “after maturo consideration,” seems 
to be judiciously chosen, though we do not quite 
see why “care” should be ‘taken to exclude all 
views purely architectural,” 

This “Specimen Part" contains views of the 
Palace Humes at Dunfermline, Wemyss Castle, 
and the Cathedral ruins at &t. Andrew's. The 
views are apparently chosen rather so as to 
afford the most characteristic, than the most 
eae Tepresentation of the buildings xe- 
ected. Of this, where the two cannot be com- 
bined, we do not complain, but in order to seeure 
public favoar the picturesque phase must not be 
neglected. And why has the calotype process 
been chosen instead of the collalion? Surely 
there can now be no question between their rela- 
tive values. These prints are very good of their 
kind ; most desirable if nothing better were 
known ; but it is evident at once that much haa 
heen lost throngh the comparative insensitivencas 
of the vehicle, and the impossibility of hitting 
exactly the right degree of exposure, Light, tone, 
and half tint, are not things to be slightly esteemed 
in pictures. Yet, even as examples of manipula- 
lation, there are parts of all three prints which 
are very admirable, We should be glad to learn 
that the propriety of adopting the collodion pro- 
cess has been reconsiderod ; but if there be any 
reason which renders the calotype necessary or 
preterable, wo shall still rejoice to hear of the 
successful progress of the undertaking, It isa 
work of real importanee, one which every Fifo 
wnan who can onght to encourage, and when com- 
pleted, cannot fnti to be a work full of interest, not 
only to those specially interested in that part of the 
kingdom, but to every student of our national 
antiquities, 


Messrs, Christie & Manson have this seazon hac 
a more than usually interesting series of picture 
sales, On Saturday last they submitted to the 
hainmer the choice collection of the Inte Hon. 
Edeound Phip The entire collection realised 
the sum of 9,255/., and some of the items were 
warmly contested, We can only mention the 


‘ more generally interesting lots, As in every other 


sale, where goml specimens have been offered this 
senson, the peintimgs of Sir Joshua Reynolds 
proved the leading attraction. His * Contempla- 
tion,” a portrait of Mrs, Rokinson, seated by the 
work, sold for 800 gulnens, 
‘Mrs. Nesbitt,’ with a dove on her shoulder, an 
oval picture, 600 gnincas, Both these were secured. 
by the Marquis of Hertford, whose collection is 
already so rich in the works of Sir Joshua, ‘Tho 
Earl of Harrington,’ a finished sketch for the large 
picture, 118 puineas (Earl Stanhope). ‘Portrait 
of a Gentleman,’ jn a drab coat—not a very bril- 
liant example, 9 yuineas, ‘Sir Joshua Reynolds,” 
reading a book, the well-known portrait from the 
collection of the Marchioness of Thomond, 212 
guineas ; a very valuatile work, secured, we should 
hope, for the National Portrait Gallery; Mr. 
Farrar was the nominal purchaser, ext te 
Reynolds, a5 nt all recent sales of British 
sietures, Sir Edwin Landseer was in most favour. 
fis * Highlander and Daughter,’ seated by a lake, 


eatest novelty is shown in | so much credit to their good taste and public | helding a white horse, with dogs by their feet, 
| small but copital work, sold for $15 guincas to 
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the Marquis of Hertford. ‘Count D'Orsay’s Dog,’ | tual to 


with a cat and kitten near him, a highly-finished 
small picture, painted in 1832, 505 guineas (Mr. 
Poole); ‘Sportsmen Reposing,’ by Sir David 
Wilkie, containing portraits of the Hon, C. B. and 
Lady Phipps, cabinet size, 383 gnineas a 
of Hertford) ; ‘Portrait of Lady Mary Fit id," 
Sir D. Wilkie, 195 guineas (James); ‘A Distant 
Bag of ati obo cabinet noms — 

r General Phipps, 270 guineas; * ibra 
Interior,’ with portraits of Mr. Dudley Wool- 
bridge and Captain Holland, enjoying their wine, | 
a small but pe’ interesting example of Hogarth's 
best manner of portrait painting, 255%. (Agnew) ; | 
‘A small whole length portrait of the Duke of 
Wellington, ing by a cannon,’ Jackson, R.A., 
85 guineas (Earl Stanhope); ‘Gil Blas and the 
Actress,’ a charming little picture, painted by 
Leslie expressly for General Phipps, sold to the 
Marquis of Lansdowne for 188 guineas; ‘The 
Gentle Student,’ G. 5S, Newton, R.A, the en- 
graved picture, 200 — (Manson) ; ‘ Interior 
ofa Cathedral,’ D. Roberts, R.A., cabinet size, 
102 guineas; ‘The Boat Builders," W. Collins, 
K.A., an excellent imen, 220 guineas; ‘The 
Widow and Child,’ Bonington, 180 guineas 
(Manson). The following were the princi 
pictures, vt of cabinet size, by the older 
masters: ‘A Female Head, adorned with a 
wreath of ivy,’ small, but richly coloured, 115 
— (Marquis of Lansdowne). ‘Interior, with 
smokers,’ David Teniers, 99 guineas ; ‘Interior 
of the Picture Gallery of the Archduke Leopold,’ 
D. Teniers, a very curious work, 260 guineas 
(James) ; ‘ Tobit and the Angel,’ Elsheimer, a good 
example of the master, 155 guineas (Farrar) ; 
*A Mother Nursing,’ Peter de Hooghe, exhibited 
at Manchester, 169 guineas ; ‘River Scene,’ sun- 
set, with many 7 buildings, &c., Van der 
Neer, an unusually fine example, 200 guineas | 
(Farrar) ; ‘The Music Lesson,’ Jan Steen, a very 
superior work, 215 guinens (Manson); ‘Two 
Views at Venice—the Dogano, and St. Georgio 
Maggiore,’ Canaletto, 291 guineas (Gambart) ; 
*The Thames, from Adelphi Terrace,’ Canaletto, 
141/, (Webb); ‘A Conversation Champétre,’ 
Wattean, group of seven figures in a garden, o 
amall but very bright example, 100 guineas 
(Farrar) ; the companion, 87 guineas (Anthony) ; 
*A Calm,’ Van de be a ler, 170 guineas (Farrar) ; 
‘Interior of a Church,’ E. de Witte, formerly in 
the possession of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and pre- 
sented by him to Edmund Burke, at whose sale 
it was purchased, 150 guineas, 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 
aS 
THE HANDEL FESTIVAL. 
atpDar. 

Tuk success of the two preceding days of this 
remarkable festival, coupled with the announce- 
ment, in several of the —_ papers, that Her 
ey A and the Court, together with the King of 
the Belgians, would be present, drew an immense 
audience, consisting of almost 27,000 people. 
Disappointment, as on Wednesday, was again the 
order of the day, the Qucen did not appear! but 
the Prince Consort, with the Princesses Alice and 
Helena, made their appearance in the royal box, 
with a very small suite in attendance. Several 
reasons were assigned for the absence of Her 
Majesty, one of which seemed to be more 
can than the rest, viz,, that HanpeL. 
was not so great afavourite with her Majesty 
as he was with her great-great-grandfather, 
George I1., or with her grandfather, ones 1iL, 
and that she preferred lighter music to that of 
the more severe school, The true cause, how- 
ever, itis but fair to say, was, that the receipt of 
4 telegram, early in the morning, at Buckingham 
Palace, announcing the death of the Duchess of 
Saxe-Weimar, mother of the Princess of Prussia, 
and grandmother of Prince Frederick of Prussia, 
the husband of the Princess Royal, had hindered 
the purpose of Her Majesty to grace a Festival, 
which was attended by so vast a number of 
her distinguished, respectable, and loyal sub- 
jects. The Royal party were, as usual, pune- 
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the hour for the commencement of 
the day's wrmance, and immediately upon 
their entering the Royal Box, which had 
heen elegantly fitted up in the first gallery of the 
transept facing the orchestra, the whole of the 
audience and choir rose, and gave them a hearty 
welcome, which had scarcely died away and been 


acknowledged ‘ere the band commenced the — 


National Authem, the three verses of which 
were sung in the following manner—the first by 
Mdme, Novello, the second by Mdme. Lemmens 
Sherrington, Miss Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, and 
Mr. Weiss, and the last by the entire chorus 
accompanied by the band. When the audience 
and performers had re-seated themselves, after 
the conelusion of this loyal and hearty 
demonstration, the oratorio Jsract in Egypt, 
which had been selected for the day's per- 
formance was commenced by Mr. Sims Reeves's 
—there being no overture to this masterly 
production — enunciation of the  recitative, 
**Now there arose a new King,” which was im- 
mediately followed by the chorus, led off by Miss 
Dolby, * And the children of Israel sighed,” which 
was exceedingly well rendered. othing was 
wanting on the part of those engaged in the per- 
formance of this hard and dry specimen of the 
nucient school of harmony, for one and all, both 
instrumentalists and vocalists, bent to their work 
with an earnestness, and a manifest determination 
to show, as in 1857, that the /srael is the most 
effective work Handel ever composed, The first 
part of the oratoro contains only two recitatives 
and one song, the remainder resting with the vast 
body of performers, who acquitted themselves 
of the task admirably. The Hailstone Chorus re- 
ecived its accustomed encore, and went rather 
more steadily the second time than it did at first. 
The chorus, however, which produced the greatest 
effect was ‘He sent a thick darkness.” This 
was most superbly executed. As part after part 
of this descriptive combination was taken up, it 
seemed as if the relative portions were issuing 
from an immense machine, and not from a body 
of performers. Chorus after chorus rolled thro 
the stupendous building, each striving, as it 
were, to overcome its predecessor, until the con- 
elusion of the First Part. Of the Second Part it is 
enough to say that the same precision which was 
present in the performances of the preceding days 
was steadily and uniformly maintained. The most 
difficult choruses went the best; and, as in 1857, 
the catehing and intricate ‘The people shall 
hear,” was even more steadily rendered than any 
ion of the oratorio. The fow pieces of the 
ond Part for —— were entrusted to 
Mdme. Novello, Mdime, Lemmens Sherrington, 
Miss Dolby, Mr. Reeves, Mr. Weiss, and Signor 
Belletti, and were most carefully and beautifully 
given. Mr. Sits Reeves gained his usual encore 
m the difficult song, ‘*The enemy said," and 
Mdme. Novello, we rejoice to say, adhered 
more strictly than usual to the text of 
the composer; whilst Mirs Dolby delivered the 
songs allotted to her with her usual taste and 
delicacy of feeling. Her singing, however, of 
“Thou shalt bring them in,” is worthy of especial 
commendation ; Canuek as the ees oe of this 
song was by far the most charming specimen of 
the day's entertainment, as far as the solos were 
concerned, and was worth travelling many miles 
to hear. The popular duct, The Lonl is a man 
of war,” was well sung by Mr. Weiss and Sig. 
Belletti, It was most vigorously re-demanded, as 
is usual, by the entire audience; whilst the 
wonderful chorus, “The horse and his rider,” 
which was clearly and brilliantly introduced by 
Mdme. Novello, in the unaccompanied solos, and 
leads us to one of the most extraordinary fugues 
ever written, brought this wonderful and 
stupendous festival to a most successful and 
glorious conclusion. The National Anthem 
was again sung,—this time, however, with verse 
and chorus, in each instance; Mdime. Novello 
taking the first and Inst verses, and Mdtme, 
Lemmens Sherrington, Miss Dolby, Mr. Sims 
Reeves, Mr. Weiss, and Signor Belletti, singing 
the second. This ended, there issued forth a 
sudden burst of applause, that made the 
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| vast building echo neu first in compli- 
‘ment to the Royal Party on quiting their 
seats, and secondly in honour of M. Costa, who 
richly deserved the ion he met with as a 
reward for his arduous services, All praise 
doubtless is due to the Chairman and Committee 
of the Crystal Palace, no less than to the gentle- 
-men who hold the same office in the Bnered 
| Harmonie Society, and who have done so since 
| the formation of the Society upwards of five and 
‘twenty years ago, and to no one more than to 
Mr, wley, the indefatigable manager of the 
former company, and the ardent lover and sup- 
porter of musical — in this country, Their 
arrangements were admirable, and the manner in 
which they performed a task, for the most part irk- 
some, and attended with considerable perplexitics, 
left nothing to be desired. The perfection and 
triumph, however, of the Festival, in its musical 
— are Spee ye to M. oie without 
whose energy and decision, every appliance, per- 
fect as it Tlpot have been, would have endl oa 
effective. From first to last, he added another 
proof to the assertion of one of the most com- 
petent to offer an opinion—no less a personage 
than M, Meyerbeer, who was himself present at 
the day's performance—that he is the greatest 
chef @orchestre in the world. 

And now that the Handel Festival is over, and 
both visitors and performers have, for the most 
part, returned to their respective homes, we cannot 
suffer this great event to pass by without saying 
something as to the results which have boon 
attained ; and first with regard to the number of 

Tsons present, con with those of the 

festival in 1857. That they have on this occasion 
far exceeded those of that year will be clearly 
seen from the annexed table : 


Thus, in 1857, the numbers were >— 


8,544 
11,129 
11,649 
17,292 






Wednesday...Judas Macca 
Friday 


oe svenes Israel in Expt oeseneseononene 





48,414 


19,680 
17,109 
17,644 
26,827 








$1,260 


Thus showing an increase of 32,846 persons in 
1859 over 1857. 

The same results obtain as to the inry 
receipts. It is quite ——— at the present time 
to give these results with perfect accuracy, but it is 
supposed that “‘the take” will nearly amount to 
30,0002, Allowing 15,0002. for expenditure, there 
still remains a surplus of the same amount, which 
will give to the Crystal Palace Company a profit of 
10,0001, together with the value of the enormous 
orchestra and its fittings; and to the Sacred Har- 
monic Society the sum of 5,0002., added to which 
there will be the whole stock of music, &c., 
which has been provided for the Festival. All this 
will take place according to the agreement entered 
into by the Crystal Paluce Company and Sacred 
Harmonic Society in 1856. But there is still 
20007. remaining, a sum which has been reserved 
as a guarantee fund from the festival of 1857, 
and which is to be equally divided between the 
two. 

With such a triumph as this, we cannot but 
hope that the Crystal Palace Company will ere 
long give us another festival. If not a HANDEL, 
worhaps a MENDELSSOHN, ora Haypn Congress. 

tcould not fail to be a source of t attraction, 
and produce similar profitable results. 


The two Operas have produced nothing new 
during the weck. The Giuvramento was to have 
been ig at the Royal Italian Opera on Thurs- 
day, but was postponed on account of Mario's 
illness. In the meanwhile it appears to be laid 
aside, as Meyerbeer’s last opera is now in rehearsal, 
and will he very shortly produced. 
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Purtuanmontc Concents,—The fifth concert of 
the season took place on Monday evening at the 
Hanover Square Rooms, of which the following 
is the programme, containing some of the choivest 


Madame Clara 


selections from the works of Haydn, en, 
Weber, Spohr, and Mozart : 
Part L 
Sinfonia in C minor, No. 8 oo... ccsccesee Harpe 
“ abil * Miss 
Lonisa Pyne (Orfeo ¢ Buridice) Harps. 
Concerto in G, Pi 





P 
Sinfonia in B Fiat, No. 4.0.00 Baermorer, 
Daetw, “Sall’ aria,” Miss Louisa Pyne 
and Mille. Rosa Cualllag (Mosse di 
Overture (Buryganthe) co.cc Wants. 


Conductor—Professor Sterndale Bennett, Mus, Doc. 

This was indeed a most charming concert, and 
could not fail to be interesting on account of the 
pieces being entirely selected from the greatest 
masters, and admirably balanced against each 
other. Haydn's Symphony in C, which is one of 
his finest orchestral preludes, is full of vigour, 
and possesses a freshness that cannot but 
afford delight whenever it is heard. The solo 
in the minuet for the principal violoncello was 
admirably rendered by Mr. Lucas, Beethoven's 
symphony, in the second part of the evening's 
performance, was splendidly executed, and a 
remarkably pleasing offect ; this was partly owing 


to the work itself, consisting of nothing but 
melody from beginning to en ed partly from 
the tempo at which it was taken by the uctor, 


Prof, Bennett, by whose judicions treatment every 
passage was most distinctly heard. In Beethoven's 
concerto, Madame Clara Schumann shone to 
especial advantage, and completely carried away 
her audience by her fine and impassioned execution. 
All the movements were indeed so well played 
that they were received with immense enthusiastn; 
to such an extent indeed did the audience express 
their approbation, that this charming pianist was 
compelled to return to the orchestra, after her 
a and make her acknowledgments, 

nthe delightful air from Haydn's opera, Miss 
Louisa Pyne was heard to great advantage, but 
the immense amount of exertion the voice of this, 
one of the best of our English singers, has lately 
endured, begins to tell its tale, It requires imme- 
diate rest, in order that it may regain its usual 
amount of freshness, Mdlle, Csillag exerted her- 
self a trifle too much, in our opinion, but never- 
theless she is a great dramatic singer, and gave 
the famous scena from the /reischiié= with great 


er. 
PeThe concert was well attended, and the gene- 
mlity of the audience seemed to be highly satisfied 
with their evening's entertainment. @ next, 
which is advertised to take place on the 14th 
inst., will be the last of the 1859 season. 


Madame Bassano and Herr Kuhe gave their an- 
nual morming concert last Monday. It was well 
attended, and the performance was most satis- 
factory, as might have been expected, inasmuch 
as it included many of the most emiment crtistes, 
both English and foreign, of the day, 

The Musical Union, the last but one of the 
season, was given on Tuesday, MM, Wieniawski, 
Goffre, W. and H. Blagrove, and Piatti, as instru- 
mentalists, und Mdlle Artét as the vocalist of the 
day. Herr Kahenstein also played at the close of 
the concert with his usunl force and brilliancy, 





HayMarker Toratne.—The great dramatic 
attraction of the week has been the production of 
another of the sparkling, witty, and philosophical 
comedies Mr. Tom Taylor knows so well how to 
write, Mr. Taylor has grown daring on his 
many and merited successes, and in The Contested 
Election, which was produced on Monday, has 
seen fit to take the usual materials of a farce, and 
extend them over three acts, That the comedy 
is utterly original its name will sufficiently prove, 
whether the tea is sufficient in plot and interest 
is quite another question, Whatever faults of 


morality exist in French writing, and especially 
in French dramatic writing, it is most certain it 
exhibits almost the perfection of dramatic con- 
struction, and it will be found that the secret of 
success in a great measure depends upon concen- 
tration, no matter whether the work examined be 


comedy, tragedy, or vaudeville. The interest is 
centered in few characters, and _ at violation 
of this rule opens the chances ilure ; hence 


it may happen that if The Contested Election is 
not so fortunate as many a chapter of wit 
which has heen penned by its author, the 
cause may be found in paucity of plot and 
over-distribution of interest. This comedy is a 
benificence to the smaller actors, for they have 
such opportunities of showing their eTs as 
they can seldom »; and, in some cases avail- 
ing themselves of the liberty, ge temporarily 
obscure the higher personages of the piece in 
question, Whether the principle of the comedy, 
Siatiananidlie bribery, in all its once notorious 
infamy, is at this day a fitting subject for a 
comedy, need not be asked; but we must 
protest inst the ‘‘local editors” (Messrs. 
Clark and Braid), introduced into the scene. 
It is bringing down unmerited contempt upon 
really superior body of men. The plot, what there 
is of it, is as follows: Mr. Dodgson (Mr, Charles 
Mathews) is a country attorney, without a client, 
with many duns, and, what is yet worse, he has 
been bitterly disappointed at not getting the 


electioneering agency of one of the candidates 
for the rages of the disreputable borough 
of Flamborough. One of these duns, a butcher, 


Peckom (Mr. Buckstone), strong in the belief 
of his own patriotism, goes to the length of 
promising Mr. m @ receipt in full 
all demands if he will find a candidate 
for the applause of Flamborough, it bein, 
understood that one of the two actual cand 
dates is about to retire, and at x blow anni- 
hilate all chances of a ‘‘contested election.” 
The attorney exerts his faculties, falls upon the 
unsuspecting Mr. Honeybwn, a retired grocer 
(Mr. Compton), and by his own eloquence 
and the ambition of Mrs. Honeybun (Mrs. C. 
Mathews), he induces that ingenuous ex-trades- 
man, who loves nothing so well as his ease and 
a quict arm-chair, to stand for Flamborough, 
Away fly the grocers savings, away goes 
ce and quietness of domestic life.  Money- 
cn is assailed by questions on the part of voters 
to which he can give no answers ; he is menaced, 
applauded, is made utterly wretched ; and all 
because he dare not oppose the will of an impe- 
rious wife. Afrs. Honeybun carries all before her, 
erpetually propelled to her rash acts as she is by 
ling anticipations of an entrée into '* the 
higher metropolitan circles.” In_ this state of 
things, Mr. Honeybun, half dead and utterly 
—— meets with a briefless barrister 
r, Weapshot, an unsuccessful suitor for the 
hand of oneylun's daughter Clara (Miss 
Fanny Wright), by a first marriage, Mr. Wapshot 
agp! changes Honeylun's misery into hope. 
te offers himself as a free and independent 
candidate ; he, the best friend of Honeybun 
in private life, is withering in his public con- 
tempt for the ex-grocer, and all the savings in the 
shape of bank.notes which have arrived to enable 
Mrs, and Mr, Honeybun to triumph, are cut in 
half as a means of saving their owner from his 
threatened return to parliament. eneylnen, under 
direction, is amazedly miserable at the non- 
arrival of the ‘‘other halves” of the notes, and 
the distribution of this half-and-half currency 
amongst the voters begets the finst broad sus- 
picion that /oneyhaw is not fit for the hustings, 
At last Mrs. Honeybun is induced to secretly hear 
the mercenary, Mr. convict himself of 
his pecuniary crime in a lively conversation, and 
then she gives way, and she giving way of course 
there is no impediment to Honeylwn returning 
to peace and his easy chair. The deliverer, 
Mr, ey nee (Mr. W. Farren), confera yet 
another benefit on the family, in removing Clara 
from the control of her mother by the simple 
means of blessing himself with her as a wife. 
This is the whole plot, The success thé piece 


of | talk 





apparently obtained was due to the perpetual wit 
and action of the comedy. Mr. C, Tehene was 
vivacious, but he was not oa in his part, nor it 
would seem were several other ladies and gentle- 
men, and it need not be said that such composi- 
tions as Mr. Taylor's must suffer horribly when even 
but slightly mutilated, Mrs, C. Mathews was 
perfect in her costume, and Mr. W. Farren was 
ss as ever, while Mr. Buckstone did his 

st with @ thankless part; as for Mr. Compton, 
he was suited with one of his ial characters, 
and rendered it with most admirable care. The 
piece was admirably put upon the stage. 


GALLERY oF ILLvsTraTion,—Last week Mr. 
and Mrs, T. G. Reed again came before the public 
with a new entertainment, and it need not be 
said an entertainment as charming as new. In- 
deed, it is impossible for Mrs. not to be 
charming, afd to her genius it may be attributed 
that Mr, Reed himself is thrown comparatively in 
wid shade, Lange a as a musician have 

recognised, this gentleman, as a composer 
has perhaps not received his just due ; his music, 
as witness the ‘‘ Unfinished Opera,” is full of 
happy and sparkling efforts, and his visitora of 
this season will find that Mr, Reed lacks none of 
the old spirit. The entertainment is entirely 
new, and divided into two parts, the first being 
entitled ‘‘ Our Home Circuit,” witich takes place 
inan hotel during assizes. The e rs are 
composed of “* parties" interested in the impor- 
tant cause of the assizes—a t will case ; and 
the venom, recrimination, an greed of these per- 
son are brought out by Mrs. Reed in an 
admirable manner, The plaintiff is a perpetually 
ing young mother, whose mission it is to con- 
versationally crush her husband ; the defendant 
is a reserved old maid, who confines her Eng- 
lish to adverbs. The annihilated besten 
and the conmgeous suitor of the spinster, 
are delineated by Mr. Reed himself, but by a very 
ingenious contrivance he assumes the dress of 
this latter lady, in order to allow Mrs. Reed to 
court the laconic old maid, in the shape of a 
German. Mr. Roed also appears in the dress of a 
sailor, and goes though the usual business of the 
stage ‘‘tar.” But the surest point in the whole 
of * Our Home Circuit,” is one of those i 
a ms proverbial songs, for the preduction of 
which Mrs. Reed stands unrivalled—it is called 
“ Let's all speak our minds if we die for it,” and 
was given with an aplomb and vigour which could 
not be su A second part of the enter- 
tainment is entitled ‘Seaside Studies,” being a 
continuation of Mr. Reed's ‘‘ Unfinished Opera.* 
As of old Mrs. Reed maddena the composer in her 
own versatile manner, clattering, singing, and 
acting with delightful spirit. Perha the best of 
these characters is that of a lady who screams at 
bulls, at spiders, and at dogs, for it enables Mrs, 
Reed to introduce that very successful scream 
with which her admirers have been so frequently 
convulsed, The scenic arrangements still remain 
under the able superintendence of Messrs. Grieve 
and Telbin. In conclusion, if any odious com- 
parison is made with a former entertainment, it 
may perhaps be urged that the public is unsatiable 
for novelty, and the memory of a past success 
may dim the reality of a fresh one. 





GOLD DISCOVERY IN PANAMA. 

To the Editor of the Lirenany Gazerrr. 
Sir,—-It may be interesting to your gold diggin, 
and wiventurous readers to , Band thet ean 
rich gold discoveries have been made in this pro- 
vinee. From a long residence there as a surgeon, 
I was aware that gold was supposed to be there 
in large quantities, and I have received by the last 
mail, letters from my former Spanish friends 
stating the fact. I am sure they would be glad to 
see the place populated ; therefore, I do not con- 
sider it any breach of good faith to make it public 
through your means, as there is evidently a field 
here for gold diggers, and within three weeks of 
their own ecguntry. You are at liberty to make 

what use of this letter you may think proper. 
Tam, &c., Payasta. 





The execution of the statue of Baron Haomboldt, 
which is to be placed at Versailles, is entrusted to 
M. Dumont, the sculptor of the figure which 
crowns the column of the Bastille. 


CrysraL Patace.—Retura of admissions for 
six days ending Friday, June 24, 1859, 92,525, 

Sorrn Kenxstxeron Musrom.— During the 
week ending June 25, 1859, the visitors have been 
as follows :—Morning, 5117; Evening, 2300; 
Total, 7507. 

“Oxce a Weex.”—The first number of this 
magazine is now out, and proves the speciality it 
was intended to be. The illustrations are superb 
—those to ‘*A Good Fight,” by Charles Reade, 
and « tale from the Norse are absolute studies, 
Mr. Leech offers one of his inimitahje ladies, and 
a group of his usual boys, while the engravin 
illustrating Mr. Tom Taylor's poem, ‘ Magenta,” 
is earnest enough to be Mr, Millnis’, ‘The address 
is written by Shirley Brooks —a sparkling 
specimen of his learning, quaintness, and 

neral style. A paper showing that man 
is older than the present distribution of land 
and water will be read with interest. Mr. Reade's 
tale abounds in good thought, trenchant expres- 
sion, and exquisite pathos. It is founded on a 
tolerable Latin chronicle. Mr. G. H. Lewes con- 
tributes one of his delightful and novel natu- 
ralist's papers; and, in a word, Once a Week 
addresses itself to a highly cultivated public, who 
will beyond a doubt gladly welcome it, 





DENMAN, 
NTRODUCER OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN 


PORT, SHERRY, &e. Finest importations, 2s. per dozen, 
BOTTLES INCLUDED, an advantage wreatly appreciaioed by tue 
politic and 9 comstantly increasing comnection, saving the great 
enmeg ance of returning them. 


A Pint Sameple of both for 24 stamps, 
Wis tx Case forwarded free toany railway station in England. 


EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Dale or Brown, lis. per gallos, or 20s. 
per doren, 


Terns, Cash. Comntry orders nvest contain a remittance, Croae 
cheques” Bank of London.” Price lists forwarded on application. 
JAMES L, DENMAN, 
65, Peacherch Street, corner of Railway Place, London. 





Ribs ws5 
CHOICE OF PEARLS—HEBREW AND 


A ENGLISH. Price ax Exvtracing a colleviiom of Kthlest! 
Feutener and Maxie, YA ed compiled from the Arhic, by 
SALOMAN IEN GANTROL, t Ourrected after tive ditierent 
MSS. translated and ibewtruted by the Iter. BH, As ues. 


Tacasne & Co., Patertester Row 





NOW PUBLISHED, THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS IN 
ENGLISH PMULOLOGY 


GLOSSARIAL INDEX TO THE PRINTED 
ENGLISH LITERATUID OF THE THIRTEENTH CEN- 
TURY, Ny HERBERT COLERIDGE. syu. cloth, pp. WG, price és. 


GLOSSARY OF WORDS AND PHRASES 

USUALLY REGARDED AS PECULIAK TO THE UNITED 

STATES. Hy JOHN HUSHELL KARTLETT, second Edition, 
greatly Laproved and enlarged, sre. choth, pp. xxv. Jct, priew bts, 


PROPOSAL FOR THE PUBLICATION OF A 
NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY, Hy the PHILOLOGICAL 
SOCTETY. Svo. pp.22, Will be seat om receipt of Hix Postage Stamps. 


Lonées: Tavewes & Co., @, Paternostes Row, 











THE PEOPLES NYRON 
Now |, Parts | to 4 (to be in & Monthiy ¥ ) 
weir yo. toy am earthly Parte), 


ORD BYRONS POETICAL WORKS, With 
TDustrations. (Murray s Comnptete Edition.) 
Fart L, contains CHILDR HAROLD, 
Joux Menara, Albemarie Street. 





Now Pandy, Farts 1 to 5 (te be cesnpleted tm 10 Monthly Parts), 
0. Le 


R. CROKER'S LAST REVISED EDITION 
m\ OF ROS WELLS LIFE OF JOHNSON. WES Ubestrations. 
(Murray's Complete E:lithem.) 


Joux Menesr, Albomaric Street. 





FLOWERS FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM AND DINXxIt- 
jy OHN MORTLOCK solicits an early inspection 


of bls extensive newetnient of ORNAM AL WER. 
POTS ond COLOURED BOUQUET GLASSES, ta whieh he is con. 
stantiy adding novelties dese of useful CBing and 
for cask —20), Oxford Street, 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 


= New Senres. 
{ No. 53.—jery 3, 1559. 





J. F. HOPE’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Br AN OCTOGENARIAN, 
Who Stood by his Knee in Youth, and fat at his Table in Manhood. 
In 2 vols, 
aoe aes Ehectdon bes Sours, or ehouen to do, haa been par exeyt- 
fone always the beet of ite kind. He has written the teat comedy 
the beet opern. the best farce (it ie only too goed fora farce), and 
the best adkdiross—the om Garrick; and, to crewe all, 


best oration—the fumes Begun speech—ever 
coneetved or hy in this country,” —Biacw, 


HISTORICAL RECOLLECTIONS OF 
THE REIGN OF WILLIAM Iv., 


INCLUDING THE PARLIAMENTARY REFORMATION OF 
GREAT HRITAIN AND IRKLAN D. 


In 2 Vols, 


1 vol. Gemy fre. prtoe Me, ad, 


“MAN:" 


CONSIDERED IN RELATION 10 A PRESENT AND 
PUTURE STATE OF BEING, 


By ree Ray. JOHN LOCKHART ROSS, M.A, 
‘Viear of Aveleary cum-Winterbourn, Momktom, Wilts. 


Author of“ The Traces of Primitive Truth,” “ The Charch and 
the Civil Powers,” " Letters on Seoemion te Rome,” Ac., &e. 


[ Newt week. 


FRANK MARLAND'S MANUSCRIPTS; 
OR, MEMOIRS OF A MODERN TEMPLAR. 

Br PF. FREDERICK BRANDT. 

Tn 1 vet, Lert Week. 


London: J, F. Hors, 16, Great Martboremgh Street. 





MK. DANA'S NEW WORK, 
Now ready, in poet Sr0, price 7s. cloth. 
TO CUBA AND BACK, 
Br RB. H, DANA, Jew., 
Anther of * Two Yeary licfore the Mast 
London: Sera, Renen, & Oo. 65, Cornbill. 





NEW VOLUME OF DODSLEY'S AND RIVINGTON'S ANNUAL 
KPGISTER. 


Now ready, in Swe. peice Ihe. 


HE ANNUAL REGISTER; OR, A VIEW 
OF THE HISTORY AND POLITIC’ OF THE YEAR late 
Tieveseross; Lewasan & On: Hawierow & On.) Sowreew & Oo: 
Hovtsron & Waar; Surry, Rimes, & Co. T. Bowree; Warten & 
Kew; J, Trowas; 1. Moore; A. Cinaven: Uritan & Herr; Bec & 
pues + Wriuss & Sormtass; Hicaces & Been; W. Meare, and 
NEY. 


*.* The Complete Series of Volators, commencing with Hee 





maleny pe aware be had (by New Sulseriters oe others) ; 
Fourth Baltiom, Mart 1. as. 6, 
OPYHOLD,  LIFE-LEASEHOLD, AND 


CHURCH PROPERTY. In Two Parte. 
SCRATCHLEY, M.A, of the Inmer Terepte, » ew 
Part [.contains— Prine 


Ny ARTHUR 


Ples and Practice ; Kules fer the Pormeatios 
Copy Enfraachbement and Freehedd Latid Rochetievs, dor. doe. 
Part £1, with the New Acts and Legal Decisiogs, will be published 
shortly. 


UETELET'S LETTERS ON THE THEORY 
OF PROBABILITIES. Tramlated by 0.6. DOWNES, Fey, 
the Eoonamic Life Assurance Society.” feo. cloth boards, bs. 


Landon: Cusatme & Bown Lawrow, 1, Peet Street. 
Depot for Rooks on Assormner, Life, Fire, and Marine, 


TRADE A MARK. 


SUMMER DIET. 
BROWN & POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR. 


a3 § , J :. 
TH is superior to anything of the kind 








for Hrenkfaxt, 


Pabsicy ; Ths, Market Street, Manchester; Dublin; 
and 35, Lroamonger Lane, Landon. 


each, w 


| Biss & COCS 
and 


ratLaw. | 


‘THE EUROPEAN & COLONIAL WINE COMPANY. 


No, 132, Part Mare, SW, 


T[PHE above Company has been formed for the 


jurpose of supplyine the Nobitity, Gentry, and Private 
Pamitlon with PURE WINES of tbe haghest charscter: ut s saving 
of at lewst 38 per cest, 


SOUTH AFRICAN SHERRY ....., seonee 
SOUTH AFRICAN PORT .......,. serene ‘Sw, @ Dhe 
The finest ever intredeend into this country, 

ROVAL VICTORIA SHERERY the 
A trely exoclient and nataral wine. 

SVARKLING FYERNAY CHAMPAGNE 24s, rw 

Equal to that usually charged @y, per doa, 

SPLENDID OLD PORT ooo ccccccccee. Ole 

Tes years in the wood. 

PALE COGNAC BRANDY C&O. yy 


Bottles and packages included, and free to any London Railway 


” 


Terma cash. Country ender to be accompanied with a remittance, 
Trice Lists seat free on apptiention. 
WILLIAM ILkID> TIFVING, Manager, 


WINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE LUXURY. 
UR VERY SUPERIOR PORTS, SHERRY, 


MADEIRA, &c,,of which we hold an extensive stock are how « 
in *riltient roméition, st TWENTY SHILLINGS Pkt DOZEN, 
Keing imported from the CAPE of GOOD MOT, they are only 
charged half the usual daty, 

Vint sampics of either sent for 82 Stampe. 


Deliver free te eny London Railway Terminus, Terms, cash, 
or approved reference priet to delivery, 


“Tind your wine to be pur and upadelterated, and I hare no 
denlt of its being Gaur mere wholeome than the artificial mixteres 
tee offen sold fer genuine Sherry. 


“IY. LETHENY, M.D., Lonéom Hospital." 
‘The Analysis of Dr. Letheby sent free on application, 
BRANDY, 150 per gallon, 


WELLER & HUGHES, Whelreale and * 
oi, Uretched Frian, Mark (gy — 








IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


—g— 


METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 
BY NOTAL comMaxn, 
p) OSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully to 


~* inform the Comanercial World, Srholastic Institutions, and the 
eid generally that, & novel applicaties ef his onrivalled 
achinery fer makiag Steel Ions, amd, in accordance with the 
eclentific spirit of the theses. be bes introduced a wiw seetes of his 
usetal pr joos, which for EXCELLESCE OF Te¥ren, quattTy oF 
MePER IAL, Atel above all catetsee: ty reece, be beliewes will ensure 
univeteal a bation, and defy competition, 
Hack Pen bears the Gupree of bis bom as a guarentee of quality ; 
and they are pe Up in the usual et of boxrs, containing one gross 
Teh Jabet outside, and the Gie-serdle ef hhe sigmatere. 
At the Feagent of persone extensively engeged in tuition, J.G, bas 
intradeced his 


WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PURLIC PENS, 
which are especially adopted to their use, wing of different deerecs 
of icxiMility, aed with fine. medium, and bread pednts, eultable for 
the various kinds of Writing taught In Schools. 


Reld Thetall all Stationers, Bookerllers, amd other respectabic 
Dealers im Steel Pens. —Merchants asd wholesnle Dealers can be 
supptied at the Works, Graham street , i, New Btrvet, Hiresingham ; 


No.9], JOHN STREST, NEW YORK | and at 37, ORACECHURCH 
STREET, LONDON, 

















WINDOW POLISH for 
sickly and e@ectnafy CLEANING and POLIRMING ULATE 
her GLASS WINDOWS. MINKORS, &c., and instantly re- 

moving OKEASE aad the DEPOSIT ef WAS, &e, Ac. 


*.* Hy the wee of this Taste 75 per cent. of labour, time, and 
eapenes, will be saved, and a far ¢ Appearince prodmerd. 


Sold tn 24, Gi, amd le, Bowes, Every where, 
MAN UFACTOHY, CAMDEN KUAD, CAMDEN TOWN, ¥.W, 





TESTIMONIALS. 


OF and 2, Ht. Pwoly Cherch Yard, and and 3, 
Paternoster Row, Londen, March lth, * 

Genticmrt Having tried your Patent Window Polish uj our 

Pinte Glass, Chandeliers, and Froat, we ane happy to tate tive effect 

has been Lp UF expectations; we beg therefune to request yom 

will forw: us, af Jor cartiret conrenience, e deren boxes of the 

Tolieh. We arr, Geuticmen, yours very 

To Messrs. Narns & Co. 


Amort, Maorn ve Co. 





6, Rt. Paul's Churchyard, March find, 18, 
byeey? . 17 Having used the tox of Window Fetish bb ict with =, 
an ANS WETS OVETY Parpoee pretrerce 0 dim, PA 
will forward one doxen of yoursiapenny boxes, G. Mo smern & a 





Gloucester House, Ludgate HEL, 2th Mareh, 1858. 
Gentlemen -We have tried the eample of Window Polich teft 
with us, and are perfeetly setiefied with tt, amd hall feel online’ br 
you onedarenolsixpenny boxer = Jons Maarey & Co, 


Argyll House, 24, 236, 2), and 992, Hegest Street. 
March 2iet, 1K@, 
Gentlemen —The Window Polieh we have hed frum you 
to ben very effectual article for cleaming Glass, and saving time bn 
the work, we will thank you to send half-a-doren bews at your 
con rinlence, We are, yours, &., Hover & Ouchaxp. 


Wholesale Agents, RATTY & (0)., Finsbary Paromost, 
G 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, ant pronounced ty 

HEM MASESTY'S LAUNDHESS to be THE 

SHE EVER USED. 





F.NESYT STAKC 


WHEN YOU ASK FOR GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH 
REE THAT VOU GET TT, as inferior kinds are often substituted. 
Sold by alt Chandlers, Grocers, &e., de. 


WOTHERSPOON & 00. GLASGOW AND LONDON. 


rr. £ New Seates. 
No. 53.3, 3, 1808. 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 








AU-DE-VIE.—This pure PALE, BRANDY, 
+ bs ni ipa analyula, 


ti be peat re Miro Penelatt : ad jor to recent 
a ree fend very meperiat 
tations of veritable Oognan. 4 Preach botties, is, per dagen ; or 


securely packed in a case for the country, 2s. 
HENRY BRETT & ©0,, Old Fersival's Distillery, Holborn. 
UNITED SERVICE CLUB. 


J UNIOR 
€ “ Loméom, Secretary's Ofice, Sst January, 1859. 
“fia,—Afier a lone course of expertinests with your Patent 
Reonomisine Gas Harerrs, the result of which is highly warletactor7. 
the Commitier have decided oe their adoption throughout the Clab, 
and [ herewith caclose order for same. 
* | axe Sir, pour obedient servant, 
“Heseet ©. ve Camrener, Secretary. 


Me Il W. Hast, #9, Fleet Street." 


ON CLUB, LONDON. 


he P ARTHEN 
* Secretary's Office, 2*th Vebruery , R. 
© Son,—t tee to Inform you that the trial of your Patent Beanemise- 
ing Gas Burners has been very sat! and the Committee have 
decided on their ebhoption thronghout the Gub, i hare ire to 
request that they be Stied up withewt delny. iam,&e, 
(Signed) “Wrtuaw Hexay of Convener, 


“ Mr. H. W. Hart, 69, Fleet Strcet.” “ Seervtary,” 


Price 2. each. (One sent on receipt of M stamps.) H WwW H 
Cres Deror (—69, FLEET STREET. se diated 
WerEsp Deror:—Ss, OAERD STREET, REGENT CIRCUS, 








As no other Yerner realty and scientifically 
speaking cconomises Gas, noneare genuine unlew 
snarked Ubu :— 











NDON, 
RUPTURES. 
WY NER MAJESTYS HOVAL LETTERS PATENT, 
WHITES Moc-MAIN PATENT LEVER 
TUUSS, requiring no wteel spring round the bedy, is recom 
geeaded for the following pereliarities amd advan! o—Hst, fuelity 
of application ; tad. perfect freedom from Mabilit, chafe or exto- 


riate , led, may be worn with equal comfort any potion of 
the bedy, by wight or der; ith, it admits af every Kled of exeretse 
Svithout the slightest inconvenience to the wearer, and is perfectly 
cosirraied from oteervation. 

“ We do not hrettate to give to this invention our unqualified wy 
Protation, and we strenuously adviser the we of it to all these who 
etand in werd of that protection, which they cannot so fully, mer 
with the <1see comfurt, obtale froma any other tus oF trees ae 
from that which we have the highest satisfac in thes recom. 
mending.“ Church oud State Gozette. 

Mecominended the following eminent Surgeune:—Williase 
Vereen, Heq., PtS., Progessor of Surgery in King's Cobtege, 
Huryeos to the King's Collqre Hospital, &e.; €. 6, Guthrie, Esq, 
Burgees te the Royal Weetmonstee (iphthalmic Hospital; W- 
ean, binj.. FILb, Assistant Surgeon to King’s € Heaphtahs 
T. Callaway, Naq., Senior Assistant Sureroa te Guy * Hvspital; W, 
Couleon, Ton Karson te the Magdalen Mospitel: 7. Hikenrd 
Curling. Esq, FS, Mareen te the Landon He + iW. 4. 
Fisher, Ray.. Surgrea-in-thief to the Metropolstan Police Poree ; 
Aston Key, Kaq., Serseon to Prince Atbert: Robert Liston, Beq., 
PERS. James Leake, Ba Surgeot to the London Truss Society ; 
Eeramane Wilson, Req, FBS., amd matty others 

A descriptive elrevior may be bad by Post, and the Trae (whieh 
canmet fall te fit) cam be forwarded by Post, on sending the cir 
eunference of the body two inches below the hips te the Manu- 


facta on, WHITE, 218, MOCADILLY, LONDON. 


Price of a Mingle Truss, M4s,, Zhe. Me. Get, and The, Ge. ole 
Price of a Double True, Sbe Od, 420, amd ls. Gt, Postage, be, Bef. 
Price of an) Unetdlion] Treas, 47. amd dee tai. Powtage, ts. 10d, 


Poshomice orders to be made payable to John White, Post-cfier, 
piccwdilly 


VLASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &.— 
The tosterial of whach these are made ie reenmineeded by the 
Farelty as being peculiarly ELASTIC and OOMIRESSINLE, and 
the beet Greention ter givlag efteient and anent moe tn all 
cueraot WEAKNESS apd SWELLING of the LEGS, HICOSE 
VEINS, SPRAINS, Ac, ft le popens, Nght in teature, and imexpen- 
sire and is aren on like am ordinary stecking., Drioe from 7s éd, 
‘to Gr cach | postace tl. 


JOUN WHITH, MANUPACTURER, 28, PICCADILLY, 
LONDON, 


fer Specimens may be teen at the Crystal Palace. 


NOW THYSELF! The seeret art of dis- 
covering the true CHARACTER of INDIVIDUALS trom 
thr louritios ef threr HANDWRITING, has lung been 
hy 16 OCOUPERLIE with avtonehing worcess, Her startling 
delinestions are Toit amd detadied, difiering frem anything 
hitherto attempted. All pereene «hing to” know themselves,” or 
wy fiend in wham they are intermted, crust seed a specimen of 
their writing, stating «x and ase, incheing thirteen peeny 
ates to Mins Coupelie, 60, Castle Street, Oxford Street, Lom 
aur they will receive, ina few days. n timute detail of the seental 
gered moral qualithes, talents, textes, affections, virtues, &c. of the 
writer, wrth many other thin bitherte tumuape riod. “l om 
heared wih the accurate dreeription you have given of myself." 
eres. 


0 YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, Ac} ROSALIN COUIEIAES CHINUTHIAR 
jure Whiekers. Moustacibos, dc. Ina few week: 








fine, esky bead of 
' Sold by all “Weamists, price de.,or 
wemt post freo om teceipt of 25 prem Htainpe by Mie Conpelle, a, 


writes.” My bend. which wre belt, ie mow covered with new hair.” 
moustache. 





W. SILVER & Co.'s OUTFITTING WARE- 
MOUSES, & and &, CONNHILL, E.C—OUTFITS far 
Austenll, India,and China, Or Narwl and Military Officers, . 
‘MM iciehipmen, and Civilians, clething for tiem’ home use, 
wix.. B8aval and Mill eniferms and civilian dress of the best 
qnateria and workmanshhp ; shirts, hosery, gloves, 4+. ladies ont- 
Fita. fursiture for camp, tarrack, cabin, and 
every Varety of cabinet werk, cantoens, Re, 
guited to all climates 


Brant factory, Mivertown (opposite HM. Dockyarts), Wee wich. 


Furnish your House with the Best Articles at 
Deane’s, Established A.D. 1700. 


DEY ES TABLE CUTLERY has been cele- 


rated for mere than LM) yours for quality and ches 5 


Pde dpeany * el phd Tw , aforting a chuire sulted ty the 
Paces) 
Rest Treesparent Ivory — 

Ferdow  « d. Perdse, ad Perpair ond, 
Tabie knives....33 ©| Dewert do. .....28 0) Carvers .......01 0 
Lest ditte— 

Table knives, ,,.29 ©! Desert do. ....., 3 0| Carvers .....,..9 © 
Fine 

Table knives....23 ©) Desert do-...... 18 O| Carvers ........7 € 
Good ditte— 

Table knives,,..16 0 { Desert do. ,...,, 12 @| Carvers ....,,..5 6 
Kitehrn— 

Table knives....10 ©] Desert do. ...... & O| Carvers ...... u2 € 


Ladies’ Scissors of the fimest stort, the moet finished workmanship, 
and inchoice varicty, Scleers tn handsome cases etaptiod forpresret« 

Penkaives and every description of pocket cutlery 

Denies Manazeent it has bert 130 sars betoee the puddle, and 
tea plain, Uhoroughly gued O84 English Razor. Price 2s. 


OMESTIC BATHS.—A very la 
of SHOWER WATICS of the most impew cometruction, 
also, Mea hip, Plangine, sponging, Cr! aml every drewrip 
tiowt' of Kathe for domestic use. DEAN b's BATHS ave distingwistiedt 
for their superior finish, strengt® of material, and great der belity ; 
while the prices are on that how scale for which thelr efablishaor 
has «© long boen celetrated. 
Poe Wustrations aad Prices sor their Pamphlet on “ Baths aad 
Trathing,” te be had gratuitously, on application, 


DR* ING-ROOM STOVES.—A large and 
handsome collection of MEIGHT STOVES, forthe Drawing 
or Dining-Trewmu, embracing all the newest Designs Dease & Co 
have ind Co these amd ether classes of Register Stoves, Patented 
1 eres, eeoncenielng Use consamption of Pucl, for which the 
ho Tratimoniaks hare been given. 

jot Air Stoves, im New aul Ornamental Patterns, with ascending 
or descending flues, suitable for Churriees, Public Hulldiaes, Italie, 


” 


variety 





POONS AND FORKS.—Silver Pattern Spoons 
and Forks—-All the newest and best designs of these Cheap, 
useful, and elegast Articles lm Blcetro Bilvered and Ieantan Plate. 


Prices of EXectro-plated Spoous and Forks :— 








Table Forts . Bla 
‘Table Bpoces me 
Ibewert Parks pats 
Dessert Spoons a : a 


Tra Spocgs .... « 
Mustard end Halt, per pair, 4. Sugar lows, ts. éd. 


OPENING TO THE MONUMENT, LONDON BRIDOE 
* Gemd for Deane’ Pernishing List, Pree on appiication. 


FINE HEAD OF ILATR. 
THE BEARD, WHISKERS, AND MOUSTACHIOS. 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 


Is universally im high repute for ite unpeeemiented sucerss dureng 
7 last sixty yreme A, ne srowth ang i faye of the Lee pad 
ir. rewets! ret or turn! grey —stren, ens 
weak halt cleaners it from Seurt and Dandrigi—and makes tt hewn: 
tifwlly sett, pliable, and a. Its ration im cases of beldtnese ie 
ective ; asd io the growth of Whiskers, the Beard, and 








iy 
QGecetaciion, it is umfailing in its stieenlative operation. For Chie 
dren it is especially rrecn 
head of hnir. Ite 
of Royalty.and the 
troduction inte the Na 
ft ts universal 


iuntie properties have obeained the Patrcoage 
walialile pew ave obtained the : 
Aristocrary throwghout Europe; while its in- 
of Toyalty and the hich esterm in which 
held, with numerows testimonials constantly re 
afford the Dest and surest proofs of it« merita— 
Family Hotties (equal to four stall), 10. 62; 

and donbhle that sine, 


CAUTION On the wrapper of cach bottle are the words, 
ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, &e, 


im white letters, and their signature,“ A. LOWLAND & SON! in 
Ket Ink, SoM at 9), Hatten Garden, Londen, and by Chemisteand 









- o 

OLLOWAY'S OINTMENT AND PILLS.— 

. GLANDULAR DISEASE, KERNELS, DRRAYSHIRE 
NECK.—Any affections of the glanis of the thrvat demand instant 
attention; they indicate secds of disenee im the cometitution, which 
if neglected, will , thelr roots will reneh the vital organs, 
death be the lnevitabla doom. Hy HoBowny's Choris tener 
disagtrons results are ented ; they check the di 


Dail 

Pye bah athe J lanids,and excite the skin Lo bealthy acthom, 
wlan excl 

Perio disease be hereditary, severe, asd lmcurabir, these medicines 

happily defer the fatal issue. 





pr CAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Barassrsurp 1x 1797. 
70. Lowaband Btreet, City, and 87, Charing Cross, Westminster, 


DIRECTORS. 
etavius Edward Keg. The Laneriot Moltand, Req. 
Witiam Cotter, DCL, FILA. ‘Wm. Jas, Lancaster, i, 
John Davis, Beg. Jone Lubbock, Eeq., PK.8. 
William Walter Puller, er Shaw, Beg. 
daaors A. Gordon, M1), FILS, ow Whiting, wt 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq, MLP.| M. Wyvill, Jun., Bsq., MP. 


‘This Company offers COMPLETE SECURITY. 


MODERATE RATES of Premiem, with Participation im Four: 
fifths or Egebty per cent. of the Predita. 


LOW RATES without Participation in Progts 


LOANS In commection with Life Asswunee, on approved Security, 
im saree of not bess than £500. ba . 


HONUS OF 1361 >—ALL POLICIES effected 
wal en the Hones Seale of Premium, will ipate in the mex 


idan of Irofits. 
Rourat Tocuxn, Secretary aad Actwary. 


A 
tothe tet July, | wo be 





EMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 3 WM. IV. 
HE ECONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCTETY, 
6, SEW BRIDGE STREBT, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON. 
Eetasumpp 1823. 





DIRECTORS, 
RBOKERT BIDDULPH, Fea., Chairman. 
WILLIAM HOUTH, Esa, Deputy Chairman, 
Alfred Kingsford Rarter, . Pascoe Charice G 
zm | tm Nleaauder Tug Gnedoa, Bart. 


peas Fisrmett, Ben 
The Bt ame KL. Vieyéetl Boure- | Hear-Admiral Nebert Gorden. 


re, MP. (bares Murrix, Meg. 
Edward Charringtan, Peq. Licorwe Kettiibr Rickards, Em. 
Augpetus Keppel stephenson, Esq. 
AUDITORS, 
Johm Howell, . Jotin Gilliam Stilwell, Raq. 
Henry Koberta, Fay. Richard Fay hor, Beg. 


Piteics—William Raamanerl Page, 4.0, Oxon, No. 11, Queen 
Street, Moy Pair, 


Svnutes—Benbasein Travers, a T.ILC#,, No. 48, Dover Street, 
reves huy. 
Butterrea—Henry Young, Meq,, No. 19, Rees Street, Strand. 
Acrrant—James Juhn Downes, Dy. FAB. 
Secaktas1—Aletander Nacdkeald, Raq. 


Advantages: 
Mutual Aseuremee 
The lowest rates of Premium on the Mutual Systems. 
The «bode of the Protite divided every Vth Year, 


Assets amounting tu. 1 8 . = £1 Aino 
During its existeace the Society box peld in Claims, . 

and in peebection of Bemus Liahility, senrly . . 2,000,p00 
Teversionary Hesuers hare born added te Policies te 

the Extent ef ’ ’ F . Lao 
The lest Ienus, Gechored in 149), whieh mrewaped 

£65 per cent on the Premiums paid, amen te 475 00 
Policies in forve . ’ . ' : . ‘ . oe TA 
The Angual incomecsereds 6. kk kk 


Te pursuance of the rvaniseee ctice of this Society, in the 
event of the Drath cf the Life Assured withis the Lsdayeot genev, the 
Renewal Premium remaining unpaid, the claim will be admitted, 
wulject to the payment of sch Mrenmism, 

Assurances effected prior to Diet Decomber, 100, will participate in 
the Division in ie, rh , 

Preapectuees and fell particularsmer be obtained onapplication to 


Alas ss one Macnowato, Secretary. 





* . a 
Tv E LAST ANNUAL REPORT, CASH 
ACCOUNT, ANT BALANCE SHEET OF THE MUTUAL 

LIVER, ASSL RANCH BOCINTY (4-0. Deh), may be had ona written 
or peremal application te the Actuary, or ie any of the Sorlety’s 
Country Agents, To the Report amd Accownts is appended a list of 
Tonuses paid o@ the Claims of the year Ina, 

No extra change for jocning Volunteer Mite or Artitiery Comps, 

Cusaras Lioans, Actoary, 
Tae Mervat Lire Amtnasce Orrices, 
2, King Strewt, Cheapside, B C., Lowden. 








ACCIDENTS AILE OF DAILY OCCURRENCE. 


TL SSURANCE DATA SHOW THAT ONE 
FPRESON IN EVERY FIFTEEN 18 MORE OR LESS IN- 
JURED HY ACCIDENT VEANLY. 
Anornual Payment of &_ secures a fixed allownnee of @. per woel 
in the evest of Lajury, or (00M, in ease of Death, Accrtents of 


demerit ay polly in the HALLWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, which has already pald in compemeation 
for AcchSewts 37 sw. 


Forms of Proposal and Prospectuses moy be had at the onme “ 
Offices, and at all the petncipaas Kallway Mations, where abo ay 
war Accinta re atox®s may be insured agninst by the Jourmey or 
year, No charge fur Stamp Dety, Capital One Million. 

Witstan 2. Viaw, Secretary, 


Railway Tasengers' Asssranee Company, 
‘Offices, 3, Old liruad street, Landon, EC, 


VY ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY. 
%, PRINCES #TRERT, ROINHURGH. 
@, SACKVILLE STREET, DUDLIN, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter amd Act of Turtiament, 1800. 


New Assurances di the past your... . 14 00 
Vielding i New tvritaims vnne 12S be 
Profit realised since tbe list septemnial investigation 1msp 50 


Hones @eclared of 1, Ss. per erat. ven Axx on every 
opened price to December Ts, 148, yony 
ais 165 


Fire Premiums received in 1868 











stebtenenteee 


LONDON BOARD. 
SIR PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Chairman. 
Jokn I. Glennie, Beq., Depety Chairman. 
William Norradatie, Keq, Arehitald Cockburn, Pike. 
#obn Comme ee ax Peter Northall Laurie, 
. Knowles, FegQ-. 
Alexander Dobic, Eeq., Lancaster Place, Solicitor. 
Tanker—Union Rank of London. 
Office, 1, NEW HANK pULLDINGS LOTHRCLT, Toe DoN EC. 
Moresr Stracmas, Scoretary. 





NEW MODE OF ACQUINING WRALTH. 
GEE the spectus of THE PUBLIC LIFE 


ASKURANCE COMPAXY, (7 Charing Cross, Landon, whieh 
deseribes the way te obtain £10,000 CONSULS PAYANLE DURING 


LIFE; or 1 CONSOLS PAYADLE AT DEATH. 'rroeinm 
Owe Guinea. No other charge nor ability, No Medical Msawine- 
tiem. Ne oes to Priends requ and Feuale lives 
admitted om equal term. 


for Prospectuses, Forme of &c., te be mace 
Panaencr, Managing Director, at the Chief O@ecn i, 
Cros, Landen, 


*,” Agents wanted throughout the United Kiegdon, 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 


he New Srazxa. 
{ No. 53.—jety %, Ise, 





ONCHKE A WEEK. 


CONTENTS OF No. I. PUBLISHED THIS DAY, PRICE 34. 


ONCE A WEEK. By Snimntey Brooxs. 
Leeci. 

MAN AMONG THE MAMMOTHS., Tlustrated, 

AUDUN AND HIS WHITE BEAR. By G. W. Dasewr. 
Illustrated by Joun Tenxres, 

SNAKES AND THEIR PREY. 


INustrated by Joun 





AN AFRICAN ADVENTURE. 

ENGLISH PROJECTILES, By W. Buipors Apams. 
MAGENTA, Illustrated by J. E, Mrnwata. 

A GOOD FIGHT, By Cuantes Reape. Tllustrated by C. Kaexe. 
THE TAIL OF A TADPOLE. By G. H. Lewrs. 

THE ORIGINAL BUN HOUSE. Illustrated by Jonx Leson. 


By Tom Tavior. 


LONDON: BRADBURY & EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET. 








NEW WORK, ILLUSTRATED BY LEECH. 


A LITTLE TOUR IN IRELAND, 


Being 8 Visit to Dubin, Galway, Connemara, Athlone, Limerick, Killarney, Glengariff, 
Cork, &c., &c, dc. By AN OXONIAN, With Numerous [Dustrations ry, Jouw 
Lesca. (in July. 


NEW WORK, ILLUSTRATED BY NATURE-PRINTING. 





This day ia published, handsomely bound in cloth, royal $vo, price 2!, 2+, 
Vohume I, of 


THE NATURE-PRINTED SEA-WEEDS, 


Contalning SEVENTY COLOTRED NATURE-PRINTS, with Engraved Magnified 
Dissections of the whole xpecies deseribed in the Volume. The Descriptions by 
WILLIAM G. JOHNSTONE and ALEXANDER CHOALL, 


Ton Narver-Patrrep Berrian S2a-Wrens will forts four handsome volames, in 
royal octavo, consisting of about 220 plates, with the necessary lotter-press, extending 
to about #60 pages. 


The Text. wil) bo made as popalar ns ia possibile, withont thr sacrifice of scientific 
aeeuracy, and will comprine in addition to a complete History of each species, m care- 
fully prepared Synopticnl Table of the Orders mul Genera, and « systematical Synopsis 
of the Species, The latter half of the concluding volame will be devoted to a general 
view of the Structure anil Uses of the Soa Weed family, and a aketch of their . 
ention and Dietilvition: together with ample and intelligible Instructions for tier 
Cultivation, fur tieir Preservation in the Herbarium, anid for their Preparation aa 
olijects for the Microscopo. A Gloeeary of Ue technical terms axed in the Work will 
also bo iver. 


These volames will be iseurd at intervals of three months, namely, on the Idth 
June, the Slat August, the 9th of Norember, 1850, nnd on the dHh February, 1860. 
The price of Gis volumes will be £2 3+. each, 





CHARLES KNIGHT'S POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 





This day ia publiahed, price ls, Part 41, commencing Vol. VL, of 


THE POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
BY CHARLES KNIGHT. ° 


HE FIVE VOLUMES of this HISTORY, which are now completed ~ 
having aleo been isesed in Forty Mowthly Porte—bring down the af our 
country from the Invasion of Corsmr to the death of Queen Anne. It was the abject of 
the author to clow « volume ot the period of the Accession of Uiat Constitationnl 
Dynasty, ander which there reams bare now Howrished for petrly o century and a 
half. The remainder of his undertaking will form the 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND UNDER THE HOUSE OF BRUNSWICK. 


Tt ia tho awthor’s intention to counpieist this eventful era in Three Volumes, which 
will curmplete the entire work, 


The first portion of thia npertnstt work, from the Earliest Times to the Revolution 
of 168%, is complete in Four Volumes, with a copious Hidex, price 3s, 


“Tins, by hearty enthusieem, yet withont a particle of bombmst; in short, by his 
genuine sympathy with wil of Bnglish kind, he (the author) suceeeds in aroering the 

tring wile be disarms the cride; mud we predict that the reception of his book will 
uly justify ite te, Tihs averpt te supply the place of Hnme's Misfory 1s in a reat 
missure succesful; ot lsat we know to which we ourselves shall bowceforth warn by 
preference," — Times. 








NEW SPORTING WORK, ILLUSTRATED BY LEECH. 
“PLAIN, OR RINGLETS?” 


By the Author of “BPONGE’S TOUR,” “ASK MAMMA," 4c. To he ted 
Thirteen Monthly Numbors, price Ls. ench, uniform with “8; a tour" with 
Coboured [ustrations and Woodcuts by Joux Lezes. (No, 2, moe ready. 





NEW WORE ON AMERICA, BY COLLEY GRATTAN. 





In Two Vola., Demy 6vo, with a coloured Map, price 23, 


CIVILIZED AMERICA. 


By THOMAS COLLEY GRATTAN, late Her Britannic Mujesty’s Coneal for the Stare 
of Massachusetts; Honorary Member of the Amerionn Institute, the New York ana 
Beem Historical Societies, &c.,de.; Author of # “ History of the Netherlands,’* 
* Highways aml Byeways,"’ &c. 


“A considerable period of time haa elapsed nines work on America #o care. 
fally prepared aa the one to be noticed bas lxsued fram the English prises.” —Afeewowm, 





THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA, 


(IN FOUR DIVISIONS.) 


CONDUCTED BY CHARLES KNIGHT. 


Publishing in Monthy Ports, Teeuty.foxr ie analer ; price 2s. td, each, aud in Volumes, 
Siz iu nember, at intervals of fowr montis, 


ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
*," The First Vohuoe was pablished in April, price 12s, 


The following Dicisious are completed : 
BIOGRAPHY. 


Siz Volumes, price UL, ; ov, in Three Folumes, half-bound moroeeo, M. 12>, 


“The cheapoces aml excellenceat thia Cyclopedia will secure to it wide circulation 
nmi 2 permanent position, The introduction of the names of living persons males the 
work jnore valantke ami attractive. The Cyclopedia is admirably written, and consi- 
dering the very large number of mistakes usually found in the biographorn! dic- 
tionanes published in this county, will become remarkable for ita correctness,” 


Ezaminer. 
GEOGRAPHY. 
Foor Volumes, Price 2. 2s. ; or, in Two Volusmes, helf-bouwd merocev, 2, 10¢, 


“By common consent this ‘Crcvoreni or Grogmaruy,” seems to be an excellent 
work. Tt look its rise in the * Peony Cyclopetia,’ where the department of Geography 
wins puirticnlarty well managed. All later discoveries, and the muliitaie of facts of all 
tnagaitudes revedled ly or reecnt wars, mul roconied by the pemmnan of the camp and 
the stip, hawe been carefully incorporated with the work, and make it the riches: we 
have." — Westminster Review, October, L454, 


NATURAL HISTORY. 
Four Volumes, price i, te. ; or, in Tro Volumes, hulflonnd sarorce, Y. tity. 


“Few things bare heen more remarkable than the progress of natura! history 
research during the lust twenty years, particularly in the lower department of ongat- 
ised life, in which the microscope has revealed] so mach to us, The advance of imaw- 
ledge bas been socunitely note in the Aughah Cyclopedia. The lure mention of ench 
tames 18 Owen, Edward Forbes, Harvey, Husiey, Watkener, os wuthorities in natured 
science, Ahows how much baste be stated which waa net inthe original work. —Time, 


*,* dug Nowber or Port may be dad separately, 








LONDON: BRADBURY & EVANS, 1], BOUVERIE STREET. 





Trinted by Jou es Serre, of No. 10, Malvern Cottages, Portland Place Nevtd, Clapham Toad, Im the count 
.s 


ay of Loudon, and pul 


by les at the offec, Nov 4, ouverte ktrect, Picet Breck, Is Use 





of Hervey, at the office af Mevars, Resnpecay & Frame, in the ‘kmet of Whitefriazs, im the 


y saxoe preciact amd city-—Sareapay, duly 2, ins, 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, ART, AND GENERAL INFORMATION. 


No. 54.—Vot. Il], New Series.) 





LONDON, SATURDAY, JULY 9, 1859, 


[Parcz 4d., Stamped 64, 





Rovat AGRICULTURAL SOCTETY OF 


sracaag seine ICK, bee, 


Poonam 
TURSDAY, JULY 12; WEUNESDAY, 13.—The Implement Yard 
from ‘Tee o'cbock in the sorsing till Bix o'clock in the 
ing, on tm Tuesday; and ocieck in he eras 
till Bix o'vlock fn the ‘evening, om W. meeday ; at an adtedesion- 
of 2. 6, each person. Machinery will be shown by 

the bitors, at work, om each of these days 


ESDAY, 13.—-The J to and to 
‘Wanmtest pay, edges to inspect the Live ftock, 


trials of the Rteam Celtivatera,on land in the neigh- 
of the city, during suck hours as the Stewards may 


‘At One o'tlock for as soom after as all the J shall bare 

delivered im their awards, of which notice will given) the 

peak will be admitted inte the Cuttle yard om the payment of 
h person, at the special entrances. 

THURSDAY, M4.—The General Seen ~yard of Fheep. 
Pigs, implements open frees le nee orpeek 8 
morning till Six in the orca t Rot 

FRIDSY 1S—'The General re open to ty aes 

a Sk Gs te tonto oi tis be the evenings Shecoen be 
oad 
General Meeting of the Sembee, 8 the Shire Hall,at Ten 
@'clock is the fureneon. My Order il, 
BH. T. Rraxneern Gam, 
Landow, June ist, 1898, Hon. Aeting Secretary, pre t 
Br tne Keortatioxe of tue focirry— 


All adesitted into Pine baci |, or te Slee im the 
ecrapation e ‘ing, sball 
be Datger¢ to the Hules, Orders, an he Cucnell. 





IMPORTANT TO PARENTS & GUARDIANS. 
—_——— 
Preparation for Government Appointments. 


EBD, 


FOLKESTONE COLLEGE 


AND ASHORE ARANCH OP“ BRITISH FLOATING COLLEGE 
YOR NAVAL INSTRUCTION & MARINE ENGINEERING.” 


rahi E i Govern 
waminations by ment Rnopartors aqyetated br 


y's Comnctl of Education of 
Rad of the Palronage sf Goverment, Se Bhipping interest, 
(Signed) “ Downer ato, 7" 


© Admiral of the White asd Rear-Admiral of the United Kingdom.” 


(TRE co course of Instruction parsned at this 
Seremnitic Nex Seat cit sergio Appountmrnts eter of te rime the Theat 
‘Ccanmercial 


or *, we abso to 
ym of eminent Precepfors to teach the Ttranches of 
goutten as ‘etterhed ‘Navigation, Naut Md  ieaman- 
ship, Kteam, Gur » Porthtiention, tics, Premeh, 
green. Drae Dra’ Writing, Arithmetic, Rigging, Bwim: 


contada! ad J Fis hi 
ise tasers, te 

Teton rx tee Con: Cou- 
Gainvist Ch & Co, 


%, 84, Martin's Place, Cl 
. 


wisi rece 
meen 


N.B—As only a bimited number are received, immediate application 
is necessary. 





EOLOGY, MINERALOGY, AND CONCHO- 
LOG Y.— Cotlections, to teeititate the ie of 
branches of Science, can be hed at 2,5, |, 0, 
te 10) culmens; aleo single of M 
fet wet d TENNANT, 
STAND, 1 LGXDON. Practical Instruction isgiven im 
Mineralogy, by Mr. Teswawr, at La, Atrand, WLC, 


MINERALOGY AND GEOLOGY. ~- Bingle 

the Sed taast ealeet cpecimete vom the largest number 

ef species in London, also from a Daca ca tah 
Glare nl Fig: 

ye treet, Wen ¥ Lat oF AMES jamoont, 3, King 








ANTED. —For a LADY, well educated 
a Situation ns COMPANION 

TOA muy She te trnvel, paste been om 
the is and ue 





CONTINENTAL TOUR OF INSTRUCTION. 


N ENGLISH GRADUATE OF A FOREIGN 


coanected with Pe leading 
a 
GR of 


try. Terms moderate, and oa 
» before rd Inly, to AZ, X., Litenany Gaterre Orrice, 
verte Htreet, Fleet . Re. 


ITANOFORTES, SECOND-HAND.— 
CRAMER, BRALE, & Co. have a stock of various descrip- 
Ghens Sook Menta Binet? 
CRAMER, REALE, & Co.'s New Patent HARMONIUME, and 
every variety warranied —W1, Regent Strect. 





ee 


OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR 


le 
igh titi a 
Joux Paescorr Kxtomr, RA., 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL.— 
ALLERY, with o Coticetion on of PICTURES By B58 

CIENT MASTERS ond deceased PRITISH ARTISTS, 
Groaos OL, Secretary. 


DAILY fre Tea to Six. Admission, 1 
XHIBITION of the SOCIETY of BRITISH 
astm Annual Fahitition ofthis Setiety bs NOW OFEN trom 9 0m. 


untildask, Adsnittanre | 
T. Rosents, Secretary. 
Cramer PALACE ART UNION. — The 
Wa Bet SL SAOTE Ser, thie pene wil ter CLOSED 20 


ae ice wat pene piste of 

ra viz, 
the (umes 

subecri 











- atto'ckeck 
Leia Ld . 
it of il be 





ROYAL EXCHANGE FINE ARTS GALLERY, 
ot, CORNHILL 


R. MORBY agp te to state that he has opened 
the above Galery Uae nection with his Praming Esteblieh- 
ment at @, Birect Within), for the sale of Guaranteed 
Pictures, aed ean 0  pecimens ens Of 
= fe et are, be »prene, Pewtetham, 
y. . Etty, wr, m., 
Cd Croce, ’ 5 ‘ M : Go. Manin, 
EB. W. Cooke, PP M le J. Syer, 
W. Collins, W. Hunt, MRewan, f, 
Chambers, sen.,) Holland, Nicmann, Stark, 
Cobbett, F O'Neal, Vacher, 
Dusela, Dilteray, | Ribereys’ | Walvewey 
p. Huhes, A. Provin, HH. Willis, * 
DW. Deane, | Hayes, 7. 5. Robins, Wi i" 
by, A. Johnston, 4 ‘ood, &c 
The Manufactory of Frames, Looking Glasses, and Cornices is 
carricd van as befure at &3, Bishopagate Street Withle, 





FAHIBITION OF CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS 
eOPEnan in Meer. WOWNEY & Cove Ploe Art 
none Finee. ‘The cobiection cam 


thei ew is *Ttlchardson De Wint, Copley Fics pitermcte, 
casinent arden, Open dolly from 9 tsom t il ig Fo T o'ciech. 
sat | seen th free om signing the ¥ book. 





R. C. W. QUIN'’S Now Photographic Portrait 


Keooms are NOW OFTEN at 41, Oxford evest {4 dooms cast of 
Herners Street). Portraits in the beet style frum Sa. Viptmettes frou: be, 


Pansies ahh VIEWS OF COUNTRY 
MANSIONS. PARK SCENERY, &¢.— MASON £2 (0, 
with Mr. MELHUISH (of Pasek heath to: 
and churches of England, are no 
for FRCTOGRATHIC \ bf de & oe Naik ec) 
& Sacre el Non Deast half ee ussal price, by 
sav © mney. 


imene and term on & ation te Masex & Ov. fo pebtichere, 
14 Corner, Paternoster ey nnd 28, Old Bond 


HE HEART OF met ANDES 
by PREDEIIC 2 CHURCH inter_of the Great Pall, 
), is being EXHIBITED DAILY, ty by Mewes. DAY & #OR 
hers to the GQuren, nt the Oermin allery, 164, New Bond 
dmission, One Soren 


YAL PRINCESS'S THEATRE.— 
ee ene OF MK. CHARLES KBAN AS MANAGER, 
Y will te revived fora et Ey te 











Ro 


res 
Oat RING HENIY THE Fron HL wolsey | 
Me. jes Kean ; Qeeen Catherine, M. re Chasis Ron, . Commence lie 
Macrenw tick, Toconciude with the Pereeot" 1F THE CAT TITS 





T. MARTIN'S HALL.—A GRAND CONCERT 
L AXD INSTRUMENTAL MURIC, WEDNESDAY 
Nix? Miike 13, at &, umder the Ivirection of Mr. 207 UN WUT 


a “Miia Th, lan. Beary and, Mie a tm, Biles 
Mr. whe tT. mn 

F :, Mins F- aS Ay gi vr 

G_ Collins ;' Organ, Mr, Hopkins. Tienets, arene bd ftalls, be. 








LITERARY AND OTHER INSTITUTIONS. 


R, J. E. CARPENTER will be ont nat are with 
4 sgn ENTIRELY NEW wn gad’ ince AND PI AL ENTRE- 


the Autusen 
Z. cy Ana’ asc Rost, Notting Mill, W. 





wees WILL 1 THIS COST TO PRINT? 
cocerring 


wa Wy es — paliic 
am 


f riety 1G oat 8 
het a lange aeartimest of 
TYVES, STEAM PRINTING MACHINES, YD) Uh au 


other PRISER, 
Art. AIMEE EES HOO Boo” or and information Tot eutbon | 


sett, on a 
Rnwass 4, Mark Lane, London. 





(| ROFAL rT ALIAN OPERA, 
Ou TURSDAY NEXT, ey. i “i ‘be performed 


Bellint's 

Opera. LT PUHITANL hivirs, Henrietta, Mame, 

‘Tagliafen |G Sig. ; og Honal 5" ¥: 

Candurter, Mr, Grote Moira t eens 7 roa 
. bh wi 5) 

sale ‘kia, Mesdlles sd Dedechaux, will apy 


Exper, am appear. 
DNE! NEXT, JULY GRAND CONCERT (tho 
at bat une) ia an cuyETAL AL 
LACK, : by Ube Artistes 
oT ben 
ean ut night or Giovanni On THURSDAY 


Feriermed for 
Mozart's Opera DON GIO ANNE with 
jomma Anna, Mdm: nuret Zerlina, Mi 


Bie. Holoniai, Tl Ceaimesdeteas 
if: Fambeeitk ‘The Minuet or ip ieatte, 


nthe Opera commences t 8 nih pet fecond Tier Boxes 
boll Four aie vereme, i. te ie éd.; it iekets, Oe 6d 10s, ft, 5 Ampuithentes 
MEV RRTERH ‘S NEW OPE OPERA. “ital Taian isles 
Garden. erbeer Opera, eati i sof, LB 
PARDON DE PLOERMEL, fe in seth rehearsal, and "pro- 
dured ia the comre of 5 head sia wees a 





HEAP BOOKS. —Surplus Copies of ‘* What 
will be do with 1t?" Cariyte “ Prederick the Great,” Millie's 

‘and many oth and sronon, 
Praeger 
forwarded on application, cities 4 


Cuanies Eowany Meote, 611, New Oxford Street, London, 


Sales by Suction, a 


WORDSWORTH. 
Rydal Mownt—Ambleside— Westmoreland. 


ATALOGUES OF THE LIBRARY OF THE 


LATE VENEMATED POET LAUREATE, W. WOoRDS- 
WORTH, ESQ. com 
Cootfareel Autor => 











* of Anclew 


the fist Duys of JULY 
Presta are now ready, and “7S be had on application (imehoni: 
vur Powtage Stamps), addressed to 38, Aventam Lane, Preston, 
‘This announcement will not be repeated. 


Preston, July th, base. 
N ARTINEAU'S HARRIET) TALES OF 

POLITICAL fy A A complete edition, with all the 
summaries reprinted he SHietaal steteot pe. 


=TAM acy equally remarkable for Bi rtm pried aes bm the 
cident, om picture. i aint art or ar bs Wilkie, Tureed into poetry y 
e 
or genius. Edintergh Review 7 





In Nine Volumes, price 21¢, cloth extra. 


g ror Rovrispor, Wansn, & Rovrirser, Perringion Street, 
W. HH. RUSSELL, THE “ TIMES" CORRESTON DENT, 
Price be, G@. boards, 

REE CLUBS AND VOLUNTEER CORPS. 

Tey W. FL, RUSSELL, the Times Special Correspondent. 
London: Hevtizpar, Waaxn, & Rorrirser, Farrington Street. 
A NEW EDITION, REVISED AND EXLARGED. 

Next week will be putiished, 
DVANCED TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. 
ot 
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Of whom may be had, by the sume Author, 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK OF GEO- 
TQOY, Fue tbetations ood Olewertel Lede. Thint Edition, 


Now ready, in cloth, price Is, Gf, 
yuan BURKE, THE AUTHOR OF 
JUNIUS: AN ESSAY ON HIS EAA. 
By JELINGER C. SYMONS, Rarrister-at-Law. 


“A week's reflection, amd a seoond reading of Mr_ 
ve strengthened our con rie that be has» 


ie Wraas Bracawoor & Sone, Edinburgh aed London, 


bern discovered im 
the cousim amd beeom friewd of Kelmumd.” 


—Syertater. 
Surrn, Et.erca, & Co, 65, Commbill, 


THE Pores WYRON, 
Now ready, Purts 1 to 6 {tot Sy comm Wietea im 9 Monthiy Parts), 


ORD BYRON'S POETICAL WORKS. With 
Tibestrations, (Merray’s Complete Editian.) 
Part 1. comtains CHILDE HANWOLD. 
+ Jouw Me BRAY, Albemarie Street. 


ee  euesmmerammeammammed 
Now ready, Ports | te} (to be completed im 19 Mewthly Parts), 
we. da. 


Me CROKER’S LAST REVISED EDITION 
OF hosw = E8 1IFE OP JOHNSON, With IMustretions. 
| Murray's Complete Editivs.| 
Town Menoar, Altemarte Street. 
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~JuLr 8, 1859, 


Now publishing, 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPZDIA OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


BEING THE FOURTH DIVISION OF THE ENGLISH CYCLOPEDIA. 


CONDUCTED BY CHARLES KNIGHT. 


*,* A Part is published every Month, price 2s, 6d., and a Volume at intervals of Four Months. The tyr gala will be completed i: four 
aia = Monthty Parts or Six Volumes. Vol. I. ir 122., is published. " tet 








THE following list exhibits the leadin ing departments of the Crctorpmpra or Arts anp Scrences; and the names of 
some of the new Contributors are subjoined, This Division also includes all branches of Miscellancous Information not contained in the other Three, 


PRINCIPAL SUBJECTS. CONTRIBUTORS TO THE ORIGINAL WORK. CONTRIBUTORS A¥D WEVISENS—ENGLIIK CrcLorzDu. 












A TROROMY G. B, Amy, A.M., Trinity College, Cambridge, Astronomer Royal. | 4- D2 Monaax 
8" A we, Astronomer . 
OPTICS... ‘A. Da Moscax, A.M, Trinity College, Cambridge, Professas of | OBERT Guawt, ILA, F-RAS. 
MATHEMATIC CAL, ABT re Sanencanan No College, Landon. Gronas @. Sroxes, A.M, F.R.8., Lucasian Professor, 
OPTICAL _— UERTSWANE, . ce Trini ‘college, Cam- c Cambridyo, stazeon, I 
Sy SAMICe Rev he (the ae riiaaeset cas E. W. Tatvur, FR FRB. = ‘ d 
CB cereverrseversee varny ~ Ul 
ELECTRICITY.MAGNETIOM " | A. Boss, 7 ; Roverr Wrim, A.M., F.R.S., Jacksonian Professor, 
METEOROLOGY |......-..0.000e cua eeideeansboetatlicaes Cambridge, 
Pe ee Ton toe thee bee, : 
ECKER ce " le pam IC RSON, 
cumnsray M.D.—Ds, Guxxxmmt, Trinity College, Oxford.—C. J. Joux- | ©: Fuaxxtixn, PLD., F.RS. Lecturer on Chemistry, 
PHEMIS ss ssuserovrantansentat tes saractar tanta tntiensces svoxx, MD. (the late).—J. Brow, M.D.—T. Sovrmwoop t. Bartholomew's Hospital, 
MATERIA MEDICA, MEDICINE, SURGERY fore M 7 & Covina J, Fanon, AM, Trinity Gol R. Dicxsox, MD. 
pig a. , 4 E. Lawxesrex, M.D, 
L memang —J. Pacer, St. Bartholomew's peels 
Yovartr (the late), Veterinary Surgery. 


Sr C, L, Eastiaxt, President Of Royal Acad —R. a 
oe Fomusp Heap,—H. Howanp, “eo (the p Pvemener one 
of Paintin Royal Ac Academy.—R. Wearmacort, _ z 
Wounem, ee Secretary of the National Gallery, WwW 
Hosktxo, Pro t Archuenios at King’s College.—W., H. 
Lenns.—W. Arxrox, F.R.S8., F.8.A. (the late), 


Roe he oi 
j 


FINE ARTS, SCULPTURE, PAINTING, AR- 
CHITECTURE, &e. 

BUILDING AND ENGINEERING ..........-... 

MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS ... 


G, R. Brawert, C. B. 
Jamas Troxpe (Fine Arte). 


How, Cartarw Devensex, RN. Cart, Doxxsrty, 
NAVIGATION axe MILITARY SCIENCES 4 J. Naxainx, Professor of Mathematics, Royal Military College, | "XT" gaxuy, om 
bibs) 
Masox Puocrea, Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 
RURAL ECONOMY { RE Wie mene J. Cnaxumss Moxtos, 
a’ CAREER OTR EERE TT TREE TERETE ETAL TET e ee Rev. Ww. kK Reax {the late), Vicar of Winkfield. . . 
T. Brapiry, Professor of Geometrical Drawing, Woolwich, and 
7 MAC ERY m # College: I canteen —eeree ry, King’ a ene), oo G. R. Buswrts, C.E. 
MANUFACTURES AND HINERY..... reer mafiectaa Machinery ae Lege, on, = ore 
“6, Doss.— 8. House, Asintic Society.—A. Roas,— | @20"Gx Donp, 
J.T. Stawzsny.—A. Can, M ~aeligr se {the lute). 
T. H. Key, A.M., Trinity Col Cambri zeelenper of 
‘Comparative Grammar at i Callege, dem —W. D, 
PHILOLOGY .. saves sussenseccencancavsees Cwnistrx, A.M., Cambridge. J. slee, London — TH. Kev. 
GOTRRNGENE ie POLITICAL’ “ECO: G of eee eer a's, ©, eee cy A. Di Monouw i 
js EonGE o, LAL 3. W. maison, A.M, ~ > 
NOMY . vasiasistoas ., Cambridge —T. EB. Max, Barrister-nt-Law, Hove oy | Cxantxs Kiger (Political Reonoms). 
Cammons.—@. KR. Porrzs, Pe. (the late), Sec. of the Board 
of Trade. 
Rennes Mascoey Kew, LL-P, rocate and Barrister-at- 
J. H. Buatox, Advocate, Edinbargh.—B. P, Doves the late w.—C.W. Goanwit, A-M., Barrister~at-Law.—J. T. 
Barrister-at-Law.—T. Patcoxnx, Harrister-at- Be} = Parti 1D, ow Puahenr - Merce Caan- 
LAW AND JURISPRUDENCE Tonalin, herisreriae- itn Sense and 3 Jom A. Rowact, LLB. Barrater-at- La, Profesor 
Pan Nae AaEt aE eeraeene ADA Ww le BRIEANT As nixa.— J. \d 
Stare, Fo Magy ary of Coyk fon. Ww. J. ane, 40. oft} Law in University College, London. ad. C. 
ity College, Cambri mtwonr, A.M. te), , Law —ALrarn wETLOVE, 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Barrister-at-Law, oe Advocate, rk Aciuam, Barter-at-Law dase 
Geant, Barrister-at-Law, 





THE FOLLOWING DIVISIONS ARE COMPLETED :— 
THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADDIA OF BIOGRAPHY. 


Siz Volumes, Price 31; or, in Three Volumes, half-bound moroceo, 31, 122. 
“The chenpness and excellence of this 


prcepuaia in will secure to it wide circulation | sidering the lerge panier of mistakes usually fornd Diographicn! 
fol a permanent position. The introduction of the names of living persone mekee the dictionaries patiiah this country, will become remarkable for semiene 
work more valuable and attractive, The Cyclopedia is admirably er! written, and con- | Bzewiner. 





THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA OF GEOGRAPHY. 


Four Volumes, Price 21. 2e.; or, in Two Volumes, half-bound morocco, 21, 10s. 


“Ry common consent this ‘Cresorepia oF Grocrarer,” feemes to be on excellent | magnitudes revenled try our recent wars, and reeerded by the of the camp and 
work, It took its rise in the‘ Cyc! din,” where the department of Geogre by the Snip. have been carefully incorporated with the wi make it the richest we 
wae particularly well managed. All later discoveries, and the multitude of facts o have.” — Weatminster Reciew, October, 1858. 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


Four Volumes, Price 21. 28.; or, in Two Volumes, half-bound moroceo, 21. 10s, 


fe a w things bave been more remarkable than the s of natural history | natural science, shows how much bre to be stated which was not in the origine] work. 
Te cerch dering the last twenty years, particularly in the lower departments of orgn- | A reference to the names of Liebig, Lehmann, Dr. Carpenter, and Professor Anstou, 
ried life, in which the microscope has revealed eo much to us. The ndvence of | #1 pote be — there is of new and curious to be found in chemistry, rhysiologr, 
knowledje hae been accurately noted in the Baglich Cyclopedia. The bare mention of Times. 
tuch nerres os Owen, Edward Yorhes, Harvey, Huxiey, Walknaer, as authorities in 








BRADBURY & EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 





HE STEREOSCOPIC MAGAZINE. 
Price ts. Ge. 
Sreancosarws roa Jear, Na. XU 
(By pertiesion of the Trustece of the Mriths Museum.) 


I, TEMPLE COLLECTION OF ANTIQUITIES, Ne. 1. 

Tl. TEMPLE COLLECTION OF ANTIQUITIYS, No.2 

Tt. TEMPLE COLLECTION OF ANTIQUITIES, No. 3 
Lovect Reeve, 6, Henrietta Street, Covent Giarien, 





THE ECLECTIC: A MONTHLY REVIEW 
AND MISCELLANY. 
Enbarped te Brren Sheets, price Le. Of. 
Cosvests or Jrey Newwen, 
t ROMAN CATHOLICISM IXY GREAT IKKITAIX 
AND 1 KLAND 
TL. AnOUTA “LA QUESTION ROMAINE.” 
Tit. THR STR BOSOOF k 
Iv. HUMAX CALORIC, 
¥. QOS8IP ANOUTT EMINNTEROR. 
¥L TOWN AND COUNTRY. 
Vil. DEGENERATION 
Vil, THER NEW MINISTRY, 
BRIEF NOTICES, 4c. 
Leados) Jconp & Giasve, New Beitipe Street and Gray's fan Road, 





Sow ready, No.1, ts., to be comtinard Monthiy 


REVUE INDEPENDANTE. 


POLITIGUVE, PHILOSOPHIE, LITTERATURE, 
SCLENCIS, DEAUK-ARTS. 
Cosraests or Na, bi 
1. LETTRE A VEDITEUR DE LA REVUE INDEPENDANTE. 
TL. LEMPRUNT DES CING CENT MILLIONS. 
itt. DU PANT! LIARRRAL EN FRANCE. 
IV. LE PARLEMENT ET LA FROMDEK, VIE DR MATHTEU 
MOLF. PAK M. DE KARANTE. 
Vv. LA LIFERTE. PAR JULES SIMON. 
VI. COMPTE REND DE LIVRES NOWVEAUX. 
VIL LISTR ALPHARETIQU L DES OUVRAGES PUBLIES EN 
FRANCE IUagt” AU w IUTN, bee. 


W. Jarre, Furegn Bookeetier, 14, Rartinetom Arcade , sod 
8, Kings Koad, Brighten. 





BOOKS FOR THE SEA.SIDE AND SUMMER 
EXCURSIONISTS. 


BOOK FOR THE SEA-SIDE. Containing 

Descriptions of the Sra, Clits, Piehes, Moliuscuue Aims, 
Shells, &e. Ttinetrated with oa wings. Feap. #vo, cloth 
tose, As, ; cloth elegant, gilt edges, Se. te. 


HY TO SEE THE ENGLISH LAKES. With 


Map and Fegvaringes. Frep. 9vo. le Gin Howp cloth, 


HELLS AND THEIR INMATES. With nume- 
fous beutiful Engrevings. Sqnare thew, cloth boards elegant, 
eit edocs. pricr de. 


TONDERS OF THE WATERS, With nume- 
rome Racrarings, Spare lite cloth boards, le ded. , coloured 
Cuts, gilt edges, 0 bef, 


HE WATERS OF THE EARTH. With nume- 


roms Enernvings Square lame. eloth boards, I», Gl. coloured 
cuts, got edges, te 
WITH 


CPROS! TIES OF ANIMAL LIFE; 

THE RECENT DISCOVERIES OF THR MICHOKCHyY LE; 
EMBRACING (URALLIN ES, SE4-ANEMON HS, COMATS, SEA 
NETTLES, Me With comers Engravings Feap. fro. ciotm 
boarda, 20; eatra gilt edgis, ue. tel, 


OITEBRINGS AMONG THE LAKES OP 

CUMBFRLANTD AND WESTMORELAND Enibeilished 

with beastiful Peerevings aod an Oll-coiour Fiera, by Baxter 
Square His eoperior cloth boards, gilt edges, Sa ted 


PV ANDERINGS IN THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 
Faoweiiished with beautiful Engravinge Square bem, 
superior cloth bards, gUC erges, De. 


FR OLD SEA CAPTAIN, A Work for the 
Yousz With nenerroas Wordcnts iinstratice of Maeritioe 
Lif and Dangers. Square Wine. sup. cloth beards, rit edges, Be. tal, 


HE SEAMAN AND HIS FAMILY; OR, 


STORMS ANT SUNSIINE. teeno, cloth berets, Jo. Gof. 


HE CORONAL; OR, PROSK, PORTRY, 

ANT ANT. A Book for 4h Seasons, nt Hoame and Aterond. 

With Bight tecetifal Racravings ip Oil-colows. Freap. fro. de, 
elegastly bound, gut elges 


HE CHRISTIAN WREATH OF PROSE, 
POETRY, AND ART. With Eight Gslourn¢ Rograving= 
Foap. #eo, , ext boards, gilt edges 


LOWERS FROM MANY LANDS. A Christian | 


QOunpanton fur Homrs of Meermtion. bn Prose and Vere. With 
superior Ragravings of Flowers in Oll-colowms &, elegantly bound. 


THE ROSE-BUD, A Christian Gift tothe Young. > 


PFise Wool and Colenred Peeravings. Itoyal Iiepo. 4s. extra 
boards, gilt ecktes 


HE CHRISTIAN GARLAND; OR, A COM- 
FAXtON FOR THR BEA-SIDER ANP THE COUNTRY, 
Pmbeliiehed with richiyecoloured Engeavings of Wild wera, 
Garten Flowers, See Shidla, Peeshwater is, Ken weeds, Se 
Yeap. Gro. extrs cloth boards, gilt mtyes, de 


HE HEAVENS AND THE EARTH. By the 

Hrv, 7. MILNER, M.A, FUG... Author of * Our Heme 

Istends,” &e Wilh Ragrrings Moyal litem 20. Gol. chet toards ; 
2+. exten bomrde, gilt 


‘Tus Reweomee Tracy Secrert, &, Puterseater Bow, and 
10), Pecndiliy , aad mong be had of all Booksetery. 
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Now realy, postage free on application, 


A REVISED LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL WORKS OF THE 
PRESENT SEASON, 


IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





The present rate of increase at this Library exceeds ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND 
VOLUMES per Annum, 


CONSISTING CHIEFLY OF WOEKS GF PERMANENT INTEREST AND VALVE, 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


First-Clase Comitry Subscription, Two Guineas and upworde, according to the Number of 
Volumes required. 





CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, AND CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER, 





NEW WORK BY MR. TENNYSON. 








On Monitny the 1th inst, will be published, in 1 vol. feap. §vo peice 7+. 


IDYLLS OF THE KING. 
BY ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., 


PORT LAVREATE. 


Tendon : Epwarn Moxos & Co., 44, Dover Street. 





On find July, large ro. price THe. DYMOCK'S CESAR —With 5 Map of Gaul, peter 4. hound 
WITH 20 TLLUSTRATIONS OF INTERESTING OWECTS, | CANT JULI CESARIS OPERA OMNIA : ail 


= Optimeram Uxenpiars Pidem Keernsita, Notelis #ermene 
ama’ «acre oe 7 Anutignem Kaorntie Tinstreta, ef tidéree Notniun iroprinness 
CATALOGUE OF ANTIQUITIES, 
WORKS OF ART, 


Hy ek eau, eholarurn Studie JOHANNIs 
AND HiSTORICAL SCOTTISH RELICS, 


GUNNS LIVY.—Price ts. ef, bound. 


E LIVIT PATAVINI HISTORIARUM AB 
peer pcm eho eevser ition’ © URHE CONINTA LIBRE QUINGER PLIGHES, Ad 


THE ARCH BOLOGICAT, EXNSTITITE OF GREAT DRITAIN 
ANT IRELAND, 


. 
Droriog thar Anuwat Mectng, held in Kdinbergh, July, Whe 


Gdem optiaincem cxreinplariam recenecit GULAKEMUS M. GUNN, 
LL.D; et Notelle Angieis Indseeque metruxit. Editio auctie et 
enema thoy, 


* After a careful examination of this editian af Ube Gist five hooks 
of Livy, we nukesiteativgly cite it the proierenee over every other 


SFROER FES Pa THEEIAS which we bate bad an epportemity of eocrnltimg.“— Atlas 


H.R. THE PRINCE CONSORT, K.G, 


COMPHISING ROTICRA AND LAAMPLEA OF THE PORTSAITS OF 
MARY, QCERS OF SCuTs, COLLECTED OF 
THAT OCCASION, ETC. ETC. 


or 


DYMOCKS VINGIT.—With Index, price Us. fd. bonnd, 
UBLIT VIRGILIT MARONIS OPERA, Cur 


JOHANNIS DYMOCK, 1.0) Name peimum aconllt Indes, 
Angier, Histuricns et Geogrephicus. Edlitio Now 
*,” Her Majesty hating craciousiy permitted the limited nee of an 
Bastaving of the Lennes Jewel excreted for herself, copleeaf the 
Catalogue, contalming thls subject, Wntmlmated in the highest style of 
art, price 2/26. uiay benbtelaed he early application tothe Publishers, 











DYMOCKS OVID.—Price 22, 42. bound. 
ECERPTA EX OVIDIT METAMORPHO- 


SHON LIBRIS, ad optimcewm ¢neneptariin: fdett recets!te, 
miwle errr Augticane cxoriis Hlesteata, et Indie peminum 
prgeigramn wierrigne instructs, In use Keholarum, Studio 

GHANSES DY MOCK 
Empensic Rees & Neanrers, et Oriven & Rove, Edinburgi; veneer? 


Hem oput loweves @ Sec, Hanctton & See; Kimrcin & Bor, et 
Wasrsskee & Sexe, Lovie, 


Edinborgh: Tomas Constavie & Co. 
Lomdion: Marti ron, Acame, & Co. 





Now Complete 


| POPULAR MUSIC OF THE OLDEN TIME, 
—A collection of Aqvieat Songs, Tinl'nds, ord Danee Tones, 
Kasten the Notions! Music of England The Airs arranged 
, chew Dy, aie in inodren trietathon, ith eadicea fraes Len 
| thet writers of the sixteenth aad ereenterenth erntt " 
Alsi jean to the verhens Relows, ond s ahort account of the 
Minstrels, by VW. CHAPPELL, PSA. The Alta harmewleed Wr 
@. A. MACKFAIIEN. Ind weds trp. fom. bet presen with fie daniles 
of Matiuecri pts, &r.. 27 Ky, Also, Ports 16 mud 17 (deuble part) de. 


Ceaers, Neaiz, & Coareric, 21, Regent “treet. 















KELLANT® PLAYPATN'S EUCLID 
New Rilties, tim. price Ss, clath, 


pray FAIR'S ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY, 

With Additions hy Profesor W CR. Fleventh Edation, 
tn whicli the Notes age adapted to and the Treaties oi 
Trigmnametty ere tearrauged amt exignded. By the Mee ¥ 
KELLAN FAM, PICK Lond, a4 Edin , Profeswe of Mathew at! cs 
bn the Ualversity of Mtanbargh 


















Price be. 6d 
HOUGHTS ON A FEW SURIECTS OF 
POLITICAL ECONOMY, Hy JOWN CAZENOVE. 
Bivears, Manemeta, & Cy, 8, Stationers’ Hall Court. 


Brit & feaseere, and Ocivea & Tore, Edichurgh 
Losewas & Co. and Warersaes & Oo., Londen. 








This day, pede ae 
AND HIS FRIENDS. 
Py ADAM TLACK, AM, 


Patistarnch: WP Nimes, 
W. Kavr & Co,, ond all Deckiqtiers. 


| 
| Now roady, Geop. tre. price de, ted 


| POEMS BY THE LATE DR. DRENNAN. 
Second Polition, With addithen by 8. & Dagwxax, M.D, 
Beifest, and We, Dezwwan, Trollies 


Dublin: Wits Rovesres, Leetom: Bierxin, Masenacr, & Ce 


Brown 





Gc ca a a aa 


Toadan 
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DEIGHTON, BELL, & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


—e— 


CAMBRIDGE GREEK & LATIN TEXTS 


Carefully reprinted from the best Editions, printed at the 
Cambridge University Press in a lémo, size, and neatly 
bound in cloth, 


NEW WORKS 


Preparing for Immediate Publication. 











— ome 


THE LIFE AND THEATRICAL TIMES 
OF CHARLES KEAN, F.8.A. 


Bx J, W. COLE. nies 


2 vols. post 8vo, with two Portraits, 21s, Now ready, 

a v ERG SILIUS, ex Recensione J. CONINGTON, 

A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF a 

THE MEMOIRS OF THE REV, HENRY 
STEDMAN POLEHAMPTON. 


Br HIS BROTHERS. 
Binal Avo. Se, 


Lately Published. 


JESCHYLUS, ex Novissima Recensione FL A, 
PALEY, AM. a. 


HORATIUS, ex Recensione A. J, MACLEANE, 
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The Life of Generel Havelock, KCB. By 
the Hon. J. 'l. Headley. (Sampson Low.) 


Tene are three ways in which reapect is 
shown to a great man’s memory—hy erecting 
a vile monument, writing » duli bock, or 
subscribing an inadequate sum of money for | 
his family. The public character who escapes | 
all three modes of glorification ray be held 
as singularly fortunate. The most usual of 
these forms of respect is the biographical. | 
A man’s life is written, not because there is | 
anythin ticular to say, but because it is 
cavectan that there should be something to 
say, and the public would feel hurt and 
annoyed if a romance was not made out of 
the most ordinary incidents of a career which 
had chanced to have an extraordinary social 
bearing. Unless, then, the manner of such 
a biography be so dead failure that 
nothing could float it up, the subject would 
of itself be sure to command a success, even 
with a modest amount of twaddle as the dead 
weight to pull against. Mr. Headley took 
advantage of these circumstances and feelings 
when he wrote his “ Life of Havelock ;" a 
book made, not because the life itself was a 
notable lesson for the human race to read, 
but because the man was celebrated, and 
celebrated men must have their panegyrists 
andchroniclers. Had there been loss evident 
determination to ideslise the General, to 
make him out as faultless as he was brave, 
as im ble as heroic, we should have been 
more inclined to receive the work for what it 
assumes tobe. Butromances labelled Lives, 
Memoirs, Biographies, and the rest, have 
forfeited all claim to indulgence from either 
side, oo idealistic for truth, too prosy for 
fiction, they belong to that terrible dcbate- 
able ground where all the dwellers are mutual 
enemies, and where no man gives or receives 
quarter. Viewed in this light, Mr. Head- 
ley’s “ Life of Havelock” must be ground to 
powder, let what stone socver be lifted 
inst it. 

Yet the man himself was so true and great, 
the times in which he lived so full of national 
importance, and the events which he directed 
so stirring and appalling, that it was not 
surely needed to throw any false show of 

reatness about him, An earnest, single- 
Fearted, strong-willed, and heroic man, he 
needed no such wordy eae as “eagle eye” 
—which comes in so often that one involun- 
tarily adds the beak and claws ; as “ ringing 
voice,” which ia for over being “ heard above 
the tumult of battle, the war of cannon, snd 
the clangour of trumpets ;" as “ dauntless 
bearing, which is made to seem « painfully 
theatrical strut, when the man himself was 
the least self-conscious actor that ever lived 
—with all the rest of the verbal gewgaws 
which young lady novelists hang round their 
central figure as the Athenian girls used to 
hang garlands round their fayourite gods. 
Tt seems something like desecration to Have- 
lock’s manly nature that he should be written 
of in the terms which the Rosa Matildas of 
literature apply to their impossible heroes, 
and his intensely real character be obscured | 
and weakened by a manner of description 
which carries stich different asgociations with 
it. Nothing is more dangerous than to 
idealise a real character. It is like blurring 
a clean outline with a shading stump. 





‘nineteen enters on his indepen 





Not much can be told of the future hero's 
young life. His family dates back for only 
two generations, though attempts have been 
made to relegate him to some illustrious 
Danish race; yet Havelock, like eo many of 
our best men, owed little to fortune and las 
to family, but was himself the founder of his 
own fame, and the starting-point whence all 


the future generations will be proud to date. | 


His mother was a careful, pious woman, 
who early instructed him in the religious 
principles which he held so notoriously 
efore the world in after days; but we 
scarcely think with Mr. Headley, that he 
owed the full fruition of those principles to 
her lessons, given in the first six years of 
his life. A boy who begins his school carcer 
at six, who lesea his mother omit and at 

ent pro- 
fession, cannot be said to owe the mental 
condition of his manhood to the nursery 
teaching of, at most, three years of infancy. 
But biographers think they must always 
give the primary cause of every 
and the memoir which should not di 
down to first principles would be worth 
nothing to the mass of readers. As a 
schoolboy, young Havelock was chiefly 


remarkable for taciturnity and coolness ; | 


courage always superadded, He was called 
Old Philos in’ consequence; and during the 


time of the Indian mutiny, when his doings | 


were of such intense national interest and 
almost world-wide importance, the school- 
mates, who had perhaps half forgotten him, 
raked up all the early anecdotes that hung 
round his schoolboy memory, and letters 
poured into the newspapers daily, telling how 
the young Charterhouse boy was even then 
“Old Philos” to his lighter-hearted com- 
panions, and how the stern Baptist soldier 
was also, ag a mere lad, the outspoken pro- 


fessor of extreme religions views. Only two | 


aneedotes of those schooldays are given by 
Mr, Headley. We present them to our 
readers as we find them: 


‘Naturally adventurous and daring, he excelled 
his schoolmates in those feats reqairing courage 
aml steadiness of nerve. The tree-top must 
high and the lirabs slender where he would not 
venture uftera bird's nest. One day he lost his 
hold and fell to the ground, His father, who saw 
the accident, asked him as he got up if he did not 
feel frightened- when he found himself falling. 
His rene ywas characteristic not only of the boy 
but of the after man. 


about the bird's eggs.’ 

“On another occasion, having been dmmwn into 
& quarrel by interforing for a schoolfellow who 
yas not receiving fair play in a fight, he gota 
black eye. 
had caused it. ‘It came there,” was young 
Haveclock’s Inconie reply. * Gut Aow did it comet 
rejoined the teacher. To this inquiry the boy, 
determined net to implicate others, gave no 
answer. Neither commands nor threats nor a 
sound flogging, which he received for what his 


master regarded obstinacy, could wring another | 


worl out of him. Ho was not qnarrelsome or 
noisy—on the contrary, quiet and somewhat 
taciturn ; but he feared no one. The cool, im- 
perturbed way he took everything, and the philo- 


sophic firmness with which he met danger and bore | 


pun, gained for him among his schoolmates the 
sobriquet of ‘Old Pidos,” a nickname for philo- 
sopher. Many boys are coul in dunger and patient 
under sulfering ; but Havelock must have been 
peculiarly so to have obtained this epithet. It is 
rare that the characteristics and qualities of one 
so young remain exactly the same in manhowd, as 
they did in young Havelock. In fact, at nine 
years of age, he was the man of fifty-seven seen 
throngh an inverted telescope, 
at this carly age to improve every spare moment, 


result, + 


‘No,’ said he, ‘1 had too | 
much else to do to be frightened. I was thinking | 


His teacher observing it, asked what | 


Se cager was he | 








that when disturbed at his reading in the library 
he would fly to the woods and climb into a tree- 
top where he could study unmolested, At nine 
years of age, he was removed to the Charterhouse 
and place under the charge of Rev. Dr. Raine. 
Among his friends and schoolmates were some 
who alterwards rose to high distinction. After 
he had been here six years we find him on the 
fifth form, with Walpole, 
Hare, and John Pindar. There were some thirty 
boys on this form, among whom Walpole stood 
first on the list, and Havelock fourth.” 

Young Havelock was destined for the bar. 
He became a pupil of Chitty, with Talfourd 
' for a fellow clerk. But the law did not suit 
the mind already panting for military glory, 
and further excited by the military successes 
of his brother in Span. Conveyancing and 
special pleading were flung up; and without 
much diffienlty he procured an appointment 
as second lievtenant in a rifle brigade— 
entering the army, though, just as Napo- 
leon’s second overthrow brought peace and 
inaction to Europe. Finally, young Have- 
lock exchanged into an Indian regiment, and 
‘goon had bloody work enough cut out for 
him. The Burmese war broke ovt, and his 
regiment, the 13th, “covered itself with 
glory. In this campaign he formed his 
life-long friendship with Sele, and by his 
preachings and prayer meetings procured 
for his regiment the title of Saints, which, 
however, meant nothing sickly or effemi- 
nate, Havelock’s Saints were of the Lron- 
side order, men of firm sinews and fanatic 
faith, strict in prayer and stern in fight; 
and fighting none the less because they 
prayed, for all that they wore Christians, 
and believed in the Gospel of mercy, peace, 
and love. One t secret of their well- 
doing was to be found in the fact that they 
were never drunk ; and “ Havelock’s 
Saints” could always be relied on in an 
emergency. His religions principles and 
practices told somewhat against his own 
promotion, especially in the first days of his 
career ; but he finally conquered all opposi- 
tion, and took the place for which Nature 
had fitted him when she moulded him in the 
form of a stern and prayerfal warrior. The 
first. time that he was made to feel how 
inimical his brother officers were to the 
public profession of his extreme views waa 
on the occasion of his nomination as adju- 
tant to his regiment. Lord Bentinck, then 
Governor-General, was sore beset by warn- 
ing, expostulatory, and almost accusatory 
letters, all tending against Havelock’s pro- 
motion; but, as strict investigation onl 
brought forth the fact that Havelock’s 
Saints were men of reliability and worth, 
the appointment was confirmed, with a few 
- words of special compliment and commenda- 
tion inte the bargain. The regiment did not 
suffer by the decision, for Havelock was as 
strict in drill as he was in theology, and 
made his men as smart and perfect soldiers 
as he sought to make them faithful and un- 
wavering Christians. In the Affghan war 
we find him active and energetic as usual, 
with clear perceptions of the best modes of 
warfare, and a discipline as severe as it was 
healthful, Again, we find him eloquent 
against drink, instancing the storming of 
Ghuznee, which was, we believe, one of 
‘the least atrocious of such events, for the 
men found no liquor amongst the plunder, 
consequently they were not driven to ex- 
cesses by the madnese of intoxication. The 
large harem of the Ameer wae spared, and 
the women protected and placed in safety; 
bat when Cabool was entered, “in that city 
| where intemperance had been punished be 
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law, by Dost Mohammed, whom they had 
just driven irom his throne, scores of drunken 
Shristians, as they professed themselvea ta 
he, were seen staggering along the streets.” 
Mr. Headley gives a curious incident of Have- 
lock’s superstition: we should scarcely have 


looked for a man of bis intelligence and | 


calibre seriously taking to heart the chance 
words of # Bible Sortes. After the passes to 
Jellalabad had been cleared, and while the 
army in Cabool was given up to all sorts 
of immorality and dissipation, Sale sent 
Havelock back to Elphinstone with de- 
spatches. [t was on his return that the 
incident recorded by Mr. Headley took 


“Having delivered them, he repaired to his 
tent in the mulberry grove, and began to reflect 
on his own position and that of the army. The 
absence of Sales brigude at a time when the 
whole heavens were gathering blackness above 
Cabool, and vague rumours, more fearful from 
thelr mystery, were whispered from wonth to 
mouth, seemed ominous, i view of this state of 
things, he began to question seriously whether it 
was net his duty to offer his services again to 
Sale. Uncertain what course te adept, he took 
up his Bible that lay on the table, and opened it 
casually at the 39th chapter of Fertsich, 16th 
and Toth verses, eml read with profound emotions 
what scemed to him at the time the langnage of 
(lod directed tohim. ‘Go and speak to Kbed- 
melech, the Ethiopian, saying, thua saith the 
Lond of Hosta, the God of Isracl; Behold, 1 will 
briag my werds upon this city for evil and not 
for good, and they shall be accomplished in that 
day before thee. But 1 will deliver thee in that 
day, saith the Lond, and thon shalt not be given 
into the hands of the men of whom thou art 
afraid. Por 1 will surely deliver thee, and thou 
shalt mot fall by the sword, but thy life shall 
he for # prey unto thee, because thon hast put thy 
trust in me, saith the Lord.” By the time Hare- 
lock had finished reading these verses, his decision 
was taken—he resolved to leave the doomed city, 
and obtaining permission to join Sale, hastened at 
one: to lis camp, Soon after, the whole brigade 
maved on to Tezeen, where it remained ten days, 
while Margrogor endeavoured to patch up a peace 
with the chiefs.” 

He thas eseaped all participation in the 
evenia which led to the murder of Mae- 
Naghten, and the subecquent destruction of 
the whole army in the awful Khoord Cabool 
and Jugdulluck Paswes. Of all that army 
of sixty thousand men who had gone out to 


violate solemn treaties, invade a peaceful lwith the smaller cngagements that were 


; even more hand to hand than these, and full 


territory, and slaughter unoffending people, 
for no higher motive than the lust of power, 
Dr. Brydon was the only man saved alive to 
carry back the news to the reat. It was a 
foartal judgment for national wrongs; but 
thongh the blow struck the innocent and 
ihe guilty alike, it was not an unrighteous 
judgment. 

Havelock distinguished himself in many 
of the great battles following that slanghter. 
He was against the Mahrattas at Maharaj. 
pore: against the Sikhs in the campaign of 
the Sathey; at Moodkee where Sale was killed, 
and at Forozepore, Aliwal, and Sobraon. 
At Poonah he was only on parade, thus ; 

“The parvde-zroumt at this place waa a broad, 
apon, all j heantifal plain ; and twice a week during 
the monaam, the Crmmander-in-chief, Lord 
Frederick Fitzclarener, son of Witliam PV., held 
a review upon it of the cons Parade, A few 


hours before sunset, he rode on the ficld, attended : 


iy a brilliant atalf, and escorted by a squadron of 
euvalry She vast 
tweatne the theatre ofa magnificent display. 
regularity and prevision with which all the 
evelitinas were performed could not lt excite 
the admiration of the allier, while to the un- 
practised eve, the field, alive with the marching 





plain on thee occasions | 


The | 


1 
i 








| cohmmns, now seemingly invelved in confusion, 
and now unrolling gracefully mto line to receive | 


resented a most 
The great variety of 


the Commander-in-chief, 
Pieturesque appearance, 


} coloura, that broke with their bright contrasts the 


long, even army, gave a still more animated 
aspect to the scene. The grey dress of the lancers 
was telicved by the crimson overalls of the hussurs 
—the tartan of the Highlander blent in with the 


bright scarlet of the sappers and the blue and gold | 


of the hore artillery—the green of the native 
rifles was set off by the white jackets of the 
Europeans, while over all fell the mellow light of 
an Indian sunset, 

“Ata given signal, the Commander-in-chief 
and his eseort put spurs to their horses As the 
brilliant cortege sweeps down the glittering lines, 
there is one rider at the right of the Commander- 
in-chief, in undress staff uniform, that none but a 
kee observer would at all notive, He is a small 
spare man, only five feet six or seven Inches in 
height, distinguished from the showy group by 
the extreme plainness of his dress pe | somewhat 
ungracefalness as a horseman. His countenance 
is grave and cold and stern, and he looks with 
rpparent apathy on the gay pageant before hin, 
But on closer ohservution, there is something in 
the eagle eye that arrests tho attention and 
awakens interest. It is not fierce aud fiery, but 
clear as light, and strangely intense in its ex- 
pression, Although nothing escapes its glance, it 
seems looking beyond the present, as if the owner 


was a ou something far away, In- 
significant as lie at first sight seems to be, that 


plain slight figure is eagerly watehed by every 
officer, for one aml all are accustomed to his 
severity of dri, and know that the smatlest error 
will be detcetetl and remembered, Some with 
whom he has often prayed smile as he passes— 
some inwardly curse him for his Roman integrity, 
and others dread him for the rigour of his 
discipline ; but the commander by whose side he 
iw vitinge martinet thengh he is, knows his worth, 
and defers to his opinion more than to that of all 
the other officer’ whe surround him. That man 
is Havelock, and notwithstanding his quiet 
utostentutious Ds get he is silently, by his 


feuperior knowledge ond judgment, exerting a 


wider influence than any one in England dreams 
of.” 

We next find him under the terrible 
excitement of the Indian mutiny, where he 
became the hero, the saviour, and the glory 
of the conntry. The events of that time are 
too recent to need recapitulation here, though 
they will never grow stale or nnintcresting 
to English ears. The bate of Cawnpore, 
the relief of Lucknow, the taking of Delhi, 


of the most antique heroism, will remain as 
eternal monuments in the histery ef man, 
And in all in which Havelock bore part, he 
acqnitted himself, as we oll know, with 
such dauntlessness, such constancy, daring, 
and intelligence, as belong only to the 
frreatest meu to show. At last he saw bis 
creat wish and early prayer accomplished ; 
he commanded in a general action, and won 
it—winning more than a mere battle against 
an enemy, snd saving more than the profes. 
sional honour of his army, QOutrani's con- 
dact to him proves the esteem in which he 
was held. Appointed commander of the 
division, he waived his rank, and served 
Ha ‘clock ae a volunteer. His order is one 
uf the noblest things on record : 


“The important dnty of first relieving the 
garrison of Lucknow has been intristed toe Majer- 
General Hayelock, C€.B.; and Major-General 
Ontram feels that itis dae to this distinguished 
offiver, atl the strennoue and noble exertions 
which he has already made to effect that object, 
that to him shenld accrue the honenr of the 
achievernent. Major-General Ontram is confident 
that the great end for which General Havelock 








tr 


ond his brave troops have so long und so gloriously 
fought, will now, under the blessing of Providence, 
be aeoomplished. 

The major-general therefore, in gratitude for 
and admiration of the brilliant deeds in arms 
achieved by General Havelock and his gallant 
troops, will cheerfully waive his rank on the 
occasion, and will accompany the force to Luck- 
now in his civil capucity as chief commissioner of 
Oude, tendering his nnlitary services to General 
Havelock as a volunteer.” 


Lucknow was relieved, and the remnant 
saved, but this last effort cost the life of him 
who had saved it. The over-strained frame 





| gave way, and Havelock died from sickness 


and exhaustion, before envy or detraction 
had withered one leaf of his hard-earned 
laurels; before, too, he had fully tasted the 
glory which all his life long he had thirsted to 
enjoy. For Havelock was ambitious as well 
as unpitying; a thorough soldier grafted on 
toa speculative theologian, Peace be with 
him! and may his next biographer do his 
work more simply and leas theatrically than 
Mr. Headley, and exelude all tinsel flowers 
from the crown of immortelles which he 
thinks it meet to lay on the brave man's 
grave, Also, may he make fewer mistakes, 
avd apell his names correctly, and give men 
their rightful titles. 





The Rudimenta of Boteny, Strvetural and 
Physiological, By Christopher Dresser. 
{dames $. Virtue.) 

We are informed in the title-page to this 
volume that its author combines in his own 
person the offices of “ Lecturer on Botany, 
and Master of the botanical drawing classes 
in the department of Science and Art of the 
Privy Council for Edneation.” Tt would 
secm, therefore, that the students whose in- 
struction comes within the scope of his 
duties are of two distinct classes; those, 
namely, who study botany for its own sake, 
and simply as a science, and those to whom 
it is taught as a necessary adjunct to their 
artistic studies, just os instruction in 
anatomy is given to the studenta in the 
Royal Academy, His object, accordingly, 
in preparing the present work has been to 
provide a manual which shall be especially 
adapted to the wants of both these classes 
of students. In furtherance of thia object, 
he has adepted certain peculiarities of form 
and arrangement, the natore of which we 
propose briefly to indicate, and to inquire 
how far they are calculated to serve the 
purposes for which they are designed. 

In the case of the botanical students 
prope, Mr. Dresser informs us that this 
Mannal is designed na an elementary or 
primary work; it is intended for the use of 
those who are absolutely and entirely void 
of any botanical knowledge whatever. Mr, 
Dresser, therefore, begins strictly at the 
beginning, deseribing first the various parte 
of a plant, then the modifications which there 
parts undergo in various plants, and finally 
icading the student to the examination of 
the internal structure, and to the conzeqnent 
classification of vegetnble objects, ‘Thies 
far Mr. Dresser's system ia qnite nnex- 
coptionable; but, unfortunately, in his de- 
sive further to sid the atudent, he hos 
adopted the singular expedient of writing 
the work in a sertes of detached propesitionr, 
each of which is numbered, and containe one 
statement only. The advantages whieh 
result from this made of writing are, in his 
opinion, twofold: firstly, “ reference from 
one faet to another is made easy, by which 
the student frequently receives much aid, 
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and many statements are thus made simple 
which would not otherwise be easily under- 
stood; " and secondly, by the aid of the short 
propositions and a full and complete index, 
the Manual is enabled to answer the purpose 
of a glossary, This second advantage, which 
Mr. Dresses considers of such importance as 
to deserve a distinct specification in the 
title-page of his volume, is to a certain 
extent realised, though not so fully as it 
would have been by the construction of the 
book on the pure glossarial model; in which 
case the tikrmetion required could have 
been obtained by a single reference, instead 
of requiring, as it now does, two, one to the 
index and one to the body of the book, 
while the main object of the work—that of 
serving os a manual of botany— would 
scarcely have been moro completely sucri- 
ficed than it has been by the present mode 
of arrangement. The statement that the 
student frequently receives much aid from 
being enabled to refer from one fact to 
another, is not only a truth, but a truism; 
but we cannot see in what way this advan- 
tage is likely to be especially secured by 
book which 15 made up entirely of abrupt 
and unconnected sentences. And, indeed, 
even in the present work, this facility of 
reference is attaiped solely by means of the 
index and of numerical references to fore- 
going propositions, means which are quite 
independent of the fragmentary form of the 
book. The work which we should be inclined 
to select as an introductory mannal to an 
unknown science, wauld be one in which the 
necessary information was conveyed in a 
clear and connected, and, as far as possible, 
an interesting manner. Mr, Dresser, how- 
ever, woud seem to be of the contrary 

pinion. He a rs to regard an interest- 
ing and pets style arc decided disad- 
vantage, and to aim rather at concealin 
than exhibiting the mutual relations which 
exist between different facts; and he has 
thus produced a work on which it is impos: 
sible to pronounce a more favourable verdict 
than that uttered by the Scotchman who 
read through Juhnson’s Dictionary, “it’s 
vara instructive, but a wee bit unconnected.” 
Mr. Dresser himself is not insensible to the 
inconvenience of confining each proposition 
to one statement only, at least in those cases 
in which the original proposition requires 
some amplification or explanation. In such 
cases, however, he does not abandon his 
principle: the original proposition contains 
one statement, and no more; but he effects 
& compromise by adding the explanatory 
statements in the form of notes, which are 
printed in small type, immediately after the 
propositions to which they refer. These 
notes are divided into two classes, which are 
marked @ and 6 respectively. “ Those 
marked « are merely explanatory of the pro- 
positions, and are intended for the student's 
— benefit when first reading the book ; 
the b notes, on the contrary, are not intended 
for the student when reading the work the 
first time, but are such as will, it is hoped, 
be valuable to him after he has mastered the 
propositions.” The general result of this 
arrangement is to produce a singularly con- 
fused and fragmentary etfect, which Is not 
diminixhed by the fact that, in many cases, 
it is far from easy to — any essential 
difference between the notes which are 
marked a and ) respectively. The following 
extract, taken at random, will give a fair 
example of the general result : 
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‘tinction here laid down representer 


total axes of the plant, are the result of the growth 
or evolution of leaf-buds, 

“201. As the «tem, like the root, is to an 
extent the result of the growth of the leaf-lnda, it 
may be regarded as an above-ground portion of the 
reat 


“@. 1, Nevertheless it has properties totally distinct 
from the root, 


“9063. Hence both the stem and the root are, 
to an extent, resultants, 


“$8.1. The cellular matter of both the stem and the 
root doen not seen to be & resultant to the same extent maa 
the woody matter, 


“203, From the preceding, it is obvious that 
all stems which are branched are conical, 

“a. 4. Ttis also obvious chat roots are inverted cance. 

204. It is also apparent that the 
growth merely repeats or mialtiplies itself, for mot 
similar parts in producing the stem. 

‘205. Moreover, the plant may be regarded asx 
an accumulation of individuals, or aa a compound 
individual composed of a series of similar parts, 

#208, It may also be regarded as a parent with 
its progeny.” 

The reader will judge for himself how far 
a book, of which the above extract ix a very 
fair sample, is likely to be a serviceable or 
attractive introduction to a new science, 
In one respect, indeed, Mr, Dresser is as 
elementary as can be desired; and that is in 
his etymologies. He never employs a word 
derived cither from the Greek or Latin 
without carefully giving its derivation: and 
it would be diffenlt to imagine # more 
elementary student than he for whose use 
the information “ Oblique (Lat. obliqnua, 
crooked) " is designed. 

We cannot do more than allude to the 
more indirect and symbolical advantages 
which, ag we learn from the preface, are in- 
tended to accrue to the botanical student 
from the plan of Mr. Dreaser’s manual—how 
the idea of the growth of a plant is shadowed 
forth in the gradual growth of the volume ; 
and how it is ho that, from the rigid 
classification which is adopted throughout 
the work, the student will “imbibe « feeling 
for classification "-~for we maael pecceed to 
examine the means by which Mr. Dresser 
endeavours to render his work especially 
useful to the Art-student. In the first place, 
all detail relative to internal structure has 
been avoided; whence “ it is hoped that the 
Art-student will not be so much alarmed at 
the quantity of minutim, which he says has no 
relation to his art, as he usually is.” (Mr, 
Dresser’s habit of writing in detached sen- 
tences, whatever may be ita effect apon 
hotanical students, would seem to have beon 
slightly injurious to his own powers of more 
connected composition.) In the next place, 
a 2 a rovision is made for “the Art- 
student who desires simply a knowledge of 
the parts of plants and their uses,” by print- 
ing the propositions which convey thia de- 
seription of wnformation in long lines, while 
those which relate to the forms of organs 
are printed in shorter lines; the object being 
to enable the student to omit the latter class 
of propositions, if he wishes to do so, We 
confess to some difficulty in comprehending 
the meaning of this precaution, We do not 
know what the botanical reyuirements of an 
Art-student may be, but we should have 
thourht that a knowledge of vegetable form 
was to him of paramount necessity. We 
should have thought that the very dis- 
with 
tolerable accuracy the difference between 
the two classes af students for whose use 
Mr. Dresser’s book is designed, the botanical 


"200. Therefore the stem and root, or the | student requiring especially a knowledge of 
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only are all the axes similar, but they play | 
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the parts of plants and their uses, while the 
Art-stadent's attention should be primarily, 
though not exclusively, directed to their 
forms; and that the Art-student who de- 
sires only knowledge of the former kind, is 
not, perly gpeaking, an Art-student at 
all. Granting this view of the nature and 
properties of an Art-student to be correct, 
we presume that it is for his especial benefit 
that a considerable proportion of the wood- 
euts with which this volume i¢ profusely 
illustrated, are designed. Many of the 
largest of these are borrowed from the 
“Book of the Thames,” Fletcher's “ Serip- 
ture Natural History,” and other recent 
illustrated works; and represent pleasing 
The 
sources from which they are derived show 
that they were originally designed merely as 


| picturesque illustrations of scenery; but 


they are introduced into the present volume 
on the plea of furnishing the Art-student 
with instances of the different effects which 
are produced in Jandscapes by the prevalence 
of endogenous or exogenous trees, The 
small scale, however, on which these wood- 
cuts are executed, completely precludes 
them, in our opinion at least, from realising 
this object; and we can regard them simply 
as | yond little pictures, illustrating nothing, 
and tending rather to enbance the general 
effect of the volume as a handsome book 
than its uiility as a manual of botany. The 
more strictly botanical illustrations, which 
are very numerous, are mostly the work of 
Mr, Dresser himself, and are generally useful 
as well as effective: but since in all cases in 
which the same woodeut will serve to illus- 
trate more than one passage, he does not 
refer to, but repeats, the foregoing cut, the 
number of distinct drawings contained in 
the volume is considerably less than that 
indicated in the total amount of figures, 


If enthusiasm were the sole qualification 

wired for a teacher of science, Mr. 
Dreaser’s rank among his fellow-labourers 
in this wide field would be no mean oue. 
His enthusiastic admiration appears to be 
divided between two chjects, which are 
celebrated respectively in the Introduction 
and Dedication which are prefixed to his 
book: one is the science of botany,—the 
other is Dr. Lyon Playfair, C.B., whom he 
seems to regard as his “ guide, philosopher, 
and friend.” The dedication iz composed in 
a tone of fervid humility, which reminds us 
of the dold times when an author was, 
not only conventionally but literally, the 
humble servant of his patron: and records 
Mr. Dresser’s gratitude for the aid which 
the Doctor has afforded him “in every . 
pursuit which has for its object the advance- 
ment of science, or,” he quaintly adds, “ my 
own welfare.” In the introduction, Mr. 
Dresser's enthusiasm rises to such a pitch, 
that we are tempted to give a brief specimen 
of the eloquence whici: it prompts: 


** Relative to the study of botawy, it may be 
seit that there is no tuore beautifnl pursnit 
resented by cither hnman or wainral science. 
t is a noble work to meditate upon the formation 
of vast mountain ranges, and te wrench from the 
grasp of time the history of their birth ; bat our 
stady leads us to del with the fair aud gey 
daughters of the earth, which are arrayed i 
innocence, beauty, and bioor, Lt is bold to hu: 
down the lion ; tosearch ont the gorrilla (ate) fren 
the gaboon forests ; and to endenvane to diseoyer 
the principle of animal life; tut our science leails 
us to deal with a life of a different cast, a lif 
which ean ba destroyed, yet which knows 15 
pain... . What enn be more beoutifol than te 





be led forth on a lovely morn in i ge by a 
legitimate prursuit, over hill, and brook, and dale, 
to dwell in the forest and mead, and form an 
intimate acquaintance with those beautiful forms 
which here make their home!” 
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| that remarkable mountain, the Pic de Gri- 
vola, is fast raising from its obscurity; but 
she inserts a very good account of the pass, 
‘furnished by an experienced lady-moun- 
| taineer, who croased it in 1858, We may 


Add to these inducements that of being | observe, en paseent, that this pass may be 
“led from Nature up to Nature's God,"— | especially recommended to ladies, as being 
a plea which, though not in itself more novel | at once by far the most accessible, and by no 
than those contained in the above extract, is | means the least beautiful, of high glacier 
urged by Mr. Dresser in a not less novel and | passes; and, now that the necessity of pro- 
striking manner; and who can refrain from ceeding to Chatillon in one day has been 
ut once devoting himself to that legitimate | obviated by the establishment of an hotel at 
pursuit which can add beauty to o lovely | Breuil, it may be crossed not only without 
spring morning? If Mr. Dresser succeeds | danger but without fatigue, When our 
in enlisting many reernits for the noble army | authoress made her first visit to Zermatt in 
of botanists, his sucecss will probably be | 1850, the magnificent scenery at the head of 
owing less to the attractiveness of his | that valley was comparatively unknown; 
manual than to the contagion of his hearty, but the whole of the northern side of Monte 
though oddly expressed, enthusiasm, Rosa is now so thoroughly familiar to all 
i pst travellers, and ae re so repeatedly 

. om and rapturously described, that there is very 
A Lady's Tour round Monte Rosa. : little ce for any further account of 4 
man & Co.) ! of a merely descriptive nature. The valleys 

Ever sinee the unfortunate period when that ;on the south side of Monte Rosa, though 
singularly unpleasant type of womankind, | frequently explored of Inte years, are much 
the Unprotected Female, became a recog- | Jess known to the general public; and it is 
nised institution of our country, we have the portion of the present volume which 





(Long- 


never been able to take up a lady's account 
of her mountain wanderings without very 
considerable misgivings. ‘The possible re- 
eurrence of a vision of red trowsers, cigars, 


and sham slang, is a contingency which not | 


relates to this district, that will probably be 
read with the greatest attention. Some 
| remarkable points of view, as yet but little 
known, are pointed ont as eminently worthy 
of the notice of the future traveller, among 


even tho boldest can contemplate without 
shrinking. It is true that the original 
founder of this school of travellers, with a 


| which we may porticularise the Monte Maz- 
zuccone, between Omegna and Camaseo, and 
. the ridge on the north side of the Val di 
strict and conscientious truthfulness which Bors, at the head of the Val Sesia. We 
is highly to her credit, abstained from giving | would alse wish to endorse in the strongest 
her book the title of a lady's tour; but we | possible terms the recommendation which is 
have no guarantee that all her disciples will, given to all travellers who wish to proceed 
be equally precise and accurate in their choice | from the Val Angzasea to the Val Sesia, to 
of language. Fortunately, however, these | go by the Col di Baranca ond Varallo, rather 
unfavourable asp, emg are not always) than by the more direct route of the Col di 
realised. Our readers need only call up| Turlo; for the Val Mastalone, down which 
their nomerous pleasant recollections of | the former route descends, is one of the 
rough mountain scrambles in which English- | most charming valleys in the Pennine Alps. 
women have bravely borne their part,orof Of the Pic de Grivola, the very existence 
long rainy days in lonely inna, rendered of which was almost nnknown to the Eng- 
almost tolerable by their cheery voices and | lish traveller before the appearance of he. 
bright smilea, to be convinced that it is | King's recent work on the “Italian Valleys 
possible for a lady to penetrate into the lesa | of the Pennine Alps,” our authoress gives us 
frequented mountain districts without sacri- | no fresh information ; for, owing to unfavour- 
ficing a single womanly grace or charm; | able weather, her expedition to the Col de 
and there is no @ prisri reason why ladies, | Grivola was not rewarded even by a sight of 
as well as females, should not occasionally | the mountain. She adds, however, m an 
relate their travels, It is true that they | appendix, an account of an attempted ascent 
have, generally, nothing very — to | of the Pic made lust September by the curé 
say, ny unknown regions to describe, nor ; of Cogne with one companion, ‘This account, 
moving accidents to recount; for, except in 
« few rare instances, they do not attempt to | is by no means a favourable specimen of its 
strike out new routes or to undertake very | class of narrative; and we can gather from 
difficult or dangerous expeditions: but their | jt no other reason for the failure of the at- 
story carries us back very pleasantly to | tempt, than that it was undertaken by men 
familiar scenes, and, if it be only told quietly | whose experience and physical powers were 
andin good taste, cannot fail to be read with >| quite unequal to the task. In another ap- 
interest wad attention. pendix is given an account of the passage of 

Of this class of ladies’ books the volume =the present Weiss Thor, coaninged hy 
before us is a very fair average specimen, the Rev. T. G. Bonney, which, to the best of 
it contains an account of three visits to our recollection, is far from being a satis- 
Switzerland, made between the years 1850 factory or accurate description of this cele- 
vd 1858, in the course of which the | brated pass. In speaking of this pass, our 
authoress accomplished what is commonly  authoress observes that “it is a much less 
called the Tour of Monte Rosa. Thia is formidable undertaking than the old Weiss 
effected by starting from Saas over the Thor, having been accomplished by at least 
Moro pass, crossing by a succession of one lady." We should like to know on 








tuinor passes the numerous spurs which what authority she rests this estimate of the | 


run southward from the Monte Kosa chain, comparative difficulty of the two passes. It 
mul finally returning to the north side of is, we believe, by no means certain that the 
Monte Rosa by the Col de St. Théodule. exact point at which the old pass crossed the 
(hur authoress did not actually complete the ridge ts now accurately known. It has never 
tony, for, instead of crossing the Théodule, been passed since 1851, and its abandonment 
she visited the little known Val de Cogne, is said to be owing to an accumulation of ice 
south of Ansta, which the neighbourhood of which overhangs its summit, and, according 


t 








which is extracted from a local newspaper, | 
| were provided for her use. 
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to the united testimony of the most experi- 
enced guides of the district, renders the des- 
cent on the Macagnaga side impossible. But, 
as far as we know, there is no evidence that, 
in former times, when its passage was still 
practicable, the old Weiss Thor presented 
difficultics more formidable than those of the 
recent pass. It is true that the new Weiss 
‘hor has been crossed by a lady, and, we 
believe, by one only, but this is not a fact 
from which any inference as to its facility 
can fairly be deduced ; for our anthoress does 
not seem to be aware that the Jady roferred 
to is one who holds, irrespective of sex, one 
of the very highest positions among the 
ranks of glacier-travellers, and whose list of 
mountain victories may challenge comparison 
with those even of the most distinguished 
members of the Alpine Club. 

From this brief sketch of the contents of 
the volume before us, the reader who is 
familiar with the Monte Rosa district will at 
once perceive that it does not record any 
expeditions which are attended either by 
danger or difficulty, Though evidently o 
keen, and even an enthusiastic, admirer of 
mountain scenery, our lady-traveller is not 
one of the adventurous few who forget their 
woman's wenkness in their irresistible desire 
to atand face to fuce with the stern monarchs 
of the desolate ice-kingdom. This considera- 
tion, however, so far from detracting from 
the merit of her volume, gives it, on the 
contrary, a peculiar value, at least to travel- 
lers of her own sex, who are not unfrequently 
apt to suppose that they are necessarily in 
great measure deharred from the enjoy- 
ment of the noblest Alpine scenery, by the 
difficulty and fatigue which are attendant 
upon such expeditions. All the excursions 
of which she gives an account are such as 
can be accomplished mainly, if not entirely, 
on horseback: and she is not one of those 
who have any ecruples as to availing them- 
selves of this method of locomotion. She 
rides whenever she can: and, judging from 
the care with which she has recorded them, 
she looks back with no little pride upon her 
performances on the few occasions when she 
was obliged towalk. But her happiest hours 
were evidently those which she spent in the 
saddle. We should think that an intense 
attachment toe dumb animals must be one of 
the strongest feelings of this lady's nature: 
for quite the most striking characteristic of 
her book is the extraordinary detail in which 
she dwells upon the doings of the different 
mules and ponies which from time to time 
She obviously 
considers all their peculiarities and proceed- 
inge to be quite as worthy of record as those 
of her hunan travelling companions; and, 
as they have all Christian names, and are 
invested by her each with a distinet per- 
sonality, passages not unfrequently oceur in 
which some little consideration is required 
to determine whether it is a biped or 
a quadruped of whom she is speaking. It 
is, we presume, with a view of guarding 
against the confusion which would otherwise 
he unavoidable on this point, that she has 
adopted the precaution of always enclosin 
the name of the quadruped in invert 
commas, as if it were a quotation; while 
those of the bipeds are free from any such 
distinguishing mark. Judging from the 
detail with which the story is told, few events 
in the whole course of her travels made so 
deep an impression on her mind as an 
incident which befell one * Frits,” to whom 
she incautiously administered a silyer knife 
between two pieces of bread: and she relates 
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in the liveliest terms her terror at the 
probable consequences of her rash act, and 
the strong measures which were adopted to 
obviate them, We do not wish for a moment 
to question the thrilling interest of this 
adventure; but it is not impossible that 
some readers, less sensible than our authoress 
of the importance of Swiss ponies as 
members of society, may think that this and 
similar incidents are dwelt upon with some- 
what unnecessary detail, 

The volume is accompanied by a map of 
the Monte Rosa district, which will not only 
enable those who are unacquainted with the 
conntry to follow the course of the lady's 
tour with sufficient accuracy, but is, we 
think, likely to be a useful companion to 
future travellers over the same ground. 
There are also a few illustrations in j thee 
lithography taken from drawings by Mr. G. 
Barnard; and some woodcuts of the slightest 
possible description. The former are, con- 
sidering the small scale on which they are 
executed, at least as good specimens of this 
dezcription of illustration as we remember to 
have seen. The frontispiece is, we think, 
the least satisfactory; and the best are the 
two views of the Matterhorn, taken re- 
spectively from the slopes of the Riffelberg, 
and from Breuil. An even decently good 
representation of this mountain, unquestion- 
ally the noblest in the whole chain of the 
Alps, is so rarely to be met with, that any 
drawing in which its outline is given with 
tolerable accuracy is, on this account alone, 
worthy of special notice. There ia yet 
another illustration to which we wixh to call 
attention, simply on account of our inability 
to assign any satisfactory reason for its 
insertion. It occurs as a vignette in the 
titlepage of the volume, and 1s repeated on 
the cover; and consists of a representation 
of an Alpine rose, with the motto “Sub 
Rosa.” We cannot sce any special connec- 
tion, unless it be & mere verbal one, between 
this figure and the monntain, which ia the 
peculiar subject of this book; and, if the 
motto means anything at all, it must signily 
that the authoress has been guilty of an in- 
diseretion, in giving to the public a narrative 
of what took place under the rose. How- 
ever, even if our interpretation be the 
correct one, we cannot find it in our hearts 
to blame her for the breach of confidence 
of which she stands convicted: for we owe 
to it a very pretty and pleasant volume, 
which cannot fail to be agreeable as a 
souvenir even to those who do not require 
its services ag a guide. 





The Religions Cand ition of the Chinese s with 
Observations ow the Prospects of Cloris 
tien Conversion amanget that People. B 
the Rev, Joseph Edkins, B.A., Author of 
“A Grammar of the Shanghai Dialect and 
of the Chinese Colloquial Language, com- 
monly called Mandarin,” &e. (Routledge) 
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veyed to him by the English bishop, to 
whom be was introduced on his few days’ 
transit through the most freqnented parts of 
the Celestial Empire, We mention these 
two gentlemen at the same moment because 
we very much fear that Mr. Albert Smith's 
entertainment is much more likely than Mr. 
Edkins’s book to form English opinion re- 
specting w race, which, queer as it is, pos- 
sesses every capability for moral and religious 
training. Their astuteness is proverbial; their 
tact enormous ; their cunning indescribable; 
and ay Mr. Edkius clearly shows, these very 
peculiarities, if rightly directed, would in the 
course of time rake the population take 
as great a place in the scale of civilisa- 
tion, as that which they now hold in point of 
position amoug the nations of the East. 


‘hat so great a change as that which | 


Christianity invariably works can be the 
result of a day, or even of a year, is utterly 
impossible. The Chinese are as firmly rooted 
in their false faith as are the Hindoos and the 
Mahommedans ; and neither persuasion on 
the one hand, nor force on the other, has yet 


induced them to cast off the habita and cus. | 


toms, much less the superstitions of their 
forefathers. ‘The attempts which have 
hitherto been made to Christianise them 
have singularly failed, inasmuch as they 
have not been slow to detect the incousis- 
tencies of missionsrics of all denominations, 


Methodist. There, in turn, have been sent to 
convert them off-hand into double-distilled 
religionists, rather of party spirit and un- 
seemly intolerance, than of meek and pationt 
discipleship. They have in an instant seen 
through the purpose of each, and have been 
confirmed in their errors by witnessing the 
struggle of sects for the upper hand, 
whilst the religion which all professed 
has been openly disgraced. Nevertheless, 
there is even amongst this quecr people a 
disposition to inquire; and now that their 
empire is opened to the foreigner, oppor- 
tunity enough is at Inst offered to place 
before them truth in its purity, which, when- 
ever so presented, is sure to make its own 
spirituality and the eternal attributes of its 
Great Author felt, Of course we admit that 
excuses must be offered for enthusiastic zeal 
and praiseworthy anxiety to make it appear 
that the cause of missions in China is pros- 

rously going forward; nevertheless, if only 
half that Mr. Edkins reports is taking place 
in this hitherto dark corner of the Asiatic 
Continent, there is reason to hope and 
believe that Christianity will there triumph, 
as it has done in every other quarter where 
it has been introduced in sole dependence 
upon the authority of its Divine Head and 
not upon the assertions of its mere aed 
Superstitions as grossa us thoee 


i which degrade humanity in China have 


Tre Chinese are a queer people. Mr, Albert | 


Smith proves this in his popular entertain- | 


ment day by day, and Mr. Edkins confirms 
the same notion in his valuable state- 
ments respecting their moral and reli- 
gious condition. Not that the information 
of these two gentlemen is by any means 
identical. The latter, for instance, gives a 
far better account of their religious education 
than the other pretends to do. The one 
bases his statements upon the personal 
examination of ten long and weary yeara; 





howed down and succumbed before the 
influence of Christianity; and so it will be 
again, provided zeal is tempered with dis- 
cretion, and those who preach practise what 
they preach. Nothing isa greater hinderance 
to the propagation of the Gospel in China, 
and in other heathen localities, than the 
misconduct of those who are supposed to be 
samples of a Christian people. 1 English 
ship's boat's crew will often undo in an hour 
what it has taken the labours of a whole 
missionary life to accomplish, driving back 
those for whom hope might naturally have 
been expressed, into the darkness and degra- 
dation outof which they were just emerging. 


the other has leapt to a conclusion froma] Mr. Edkins docs not, it is true, dwell so 
misunderstanding of the information con-| much apon thie fact as he does upon the | yet to conceal nothing of the difficulty nor 


from the Jesuit priest down tothe Wesleyan | Polytheism like that of the Buddhists, 


relative antagonism which Chinese super- 
stition presents to the promulgation of 
Christian truth; but whilst he cleverly aud 
carefully examines this most important fex- 
,ture in the great work which is now before 
| Christianity, this axiom never ought to he 
lost — ofthat the many inconsistencies 
aud vehement strifes of those who teach do 
much more than vative ignorance and pre- 
- to hinder the diffusion of sound 
earning and religious instruction. 

We, however, turn from this point to 
the more explicit details of Mr. Fealkinns's 
very interesting volume, one of the most 
important features of which is his explana- 
tion of the existence of no less than three 
national religions in China, and of the 
mauner in which they coexist. He shows 
how these three religions are distinguished 
~-Confucianism by its moral, Tuourmn by 
its material, and Buddhism by its meta- 
physical constitution, and that 


| “These three systems, occupying the three 
corners of a triangle—the moral, the meta- 
physical, and the material—are supplemental 
to each other, and are able to coexist without 
being mutually destructive. 

“They rest,” he says, “each on oa basis 
of its own, ated address themselves each to 
different parts of mon's mature. It was tecause 
Confucianism ‘knew God, but did not honour 
him ax God,’ that the way was left open for a 
Ju the 
old eoks of China, Gol is spoken of ax the 
Supreme Ruler. He is represented as exercising 
over mankind an infinitely just and beneticent 
providence. But the duty of prayer is not 
enjoined. No worship of God by the people is 
pennitted. It was only by the Emperor acting 
viraniously for the people, that the Deity was 
adored in that country. The system of Confucius, 
wanting this, was move a morality than a religion. 

* Buddhism came to fill this vacaney.  lesti- 
vidual faith in God, with «a mtional mode of 
worship to aveompany it, cork not be a reavlt 
of the religious teaching which preceded it in 
China, nor were they Lneutonted by it. In 
Buddhism, the Chinese found ebjects to adore 
of mysterious grandenr, aml richly eudowed with 
the attributes of wisdom and benevolence, The 
appeal thus made to their religious faith was 
strengthened by a pompous form of worship, 
Processions and the ringing of bell«, fumes of 
sweet-smelling incense, prayers, chanting, aud 
musival instruments, were their aids to devetion, 
No wonder that these additions should prove 
weleome to the religious susceptibilities of a nation 
which had hitherto been restricted within the 
bounds of a system almost exclusively moral, and 
which discournged the worship of God by the masa 
of the people.” 

How Taouism meets the wants which the 
other systems fail to gratify, Mr. Edkins 
indicates by an illustration, which is too 
lengthy for quotation, but of which the abject 
is to prove 

“How the upholders of the most degrading 
superstitions will et maintain that they 
are wuxiliary to virtue, and that they rest upon the 
soundest principles of morality.” 


Had Mr. Edkins been able to offer no 
further information than is to be derived 
from these passages, he would not have 
spent ten years in China in vain. His 
hook, however, goes still further to prove 
that what he says on this and many other 
topics may be thoroughly relied upon, inas- 
much as he steers singularly clear of passion 
and prejudice—those two rocks upon which 
most missionaries split. He seems to have 
rezolved to be both fair, candid, and faithful 
to the character of that race which ho is 
most desirous to convert to Christianity, and 
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of the perplexity which every faithful 
inissionary must mect, who prays for the 
extension of that ki ygdom, whose prevalence 
and extension brings peace and salvation to 
the human race, 





Deutsches Wirterhuch. Von Jacob Grimm 
und Wilhelm Grimm. Erster Band—A to 


Biermolke. Royal Svo. xci. 1824. (Hir- 
tel, Leipsic.) 
A Library of National Antiquitice. A Series 


of Volumes illeatrating the geneval Archoo- 

logy and Histery of ovr Country, Se, TA 

oleme of Voeotuteries. Edited by Thomas 

Wright, Eaq., MA. FSA. &e. Royal 

Bvo. xiv, 292. (Privately printed.) 

A Glossary or Collertion of Words, Phrases, 
Names, and Allnsions to Customs, Proverbe, 
Ve. By Robert Nares, M.A. F.RS., 
PLAS. &. A New Edition, with Con- 
siderable Additions, both of Words and 
xamples, by J. O. Halliwell, Esq., 
F.RS,, &e., and Thomas Wright, Esq., 
M.A,, F.S.A., &e. 80. London. Vol. t" 
A to J, ix. 476; Vol. IL, K to Z, 480, 
iJ. R. Smith.) 

Quickborn.  Volkaleben 
fredichtex ditrmearecher Minidart. Von 
Klaus Groth. 7te Aufiage. 12mo., Hain- 
burg, xxx. S20. (Perthes-Besser und 
Mauke.) 

Wiril, at present, two improved editions of 

Dr, Johnson's famous dictionary promised us, 

—one, like the * Dictionnsire de l'Académie,” 

the joint labour ofa number of members of the 

Philological Society; the other by Dr. RB. G, 

Latham—it may be worth while to turn our 

attention to what is doing in lexicography 

in other quarters, and for cognate dialects. 

It is allowed on all hands that the prin- 
cipal and most satisfactory source of “ pure 
Knglish undefiled” is the oldest dislects of 
Germany; that, at one period, the language 
spoken on both sides of the German Ocean 
was but dialectically different, a fact which, 
even if history did not point out, we might 
still learn from the verbal identities in both 
modern English and German. 

It ia almost too trite to remark that, in 
all our words which designate the common 
relationa of life, the natural affinities, the 
social gradations, our tools of agriculture 
and instrnments of handicraft or commerce, 
the identity with Teutonic designations is 
too great to be partial, too extended to be 
fortuitous, This was early admitted; the 
quaint Riichard) Vierstegan), “ Restitution 
of Decayed Lutelligence ” (1628, p. 198), says: 

“And, notwithstanding the so much swarming 
of our tongue from the original, I durst for 
& trinl of the great dependance whieh it 
yet holdeth with that whieh, being issued 
from the same root, is spoken on the Continent, 
write an epistle of chosen words used among the 
people of sundry shires of England, as also of the 
people of Westphatia, Friveland, and Flanders, 
and the countries lying betwixt them, that should 
be well understood hoth of Englishmen and Duteh- 
men, 80 great ix the nearnesse of our unmixed 
English with their yet used Dutch.” 

For the sake of brevity we refer the reader 
for a curious exemplification of this view to 
the work itself in the passage immediately 
succeeding, . 

Two considerations will arise from these 
ideas which may be usefully adopted by our 
incipient lexicographers : firstly, a knowledge 
of not only the present high German is 
indispensable to a right understanding of 
our mother tongue, but secondly, all its 
numerous dislects mnet be - 


in plott-devtachen 











especially the plett deutsch as spoken 
on both hanks of the Elbe for a considerable 

rtion of its course, but especially in 

olstein and that western nook called 
Ditmarsh, the nearest point of Fatherland 
to our island, and consequently from that 
consideration alone warranting the supposi- 
tion of the greatest conformity. Upon geo- 
logieal grounds we have fall reason to 
believe that the proximity of the two consts 
was once much greater than now, and a 
eons pa might even arise whether our Holy 
sland, off the coast of Northumberland, 
might not be joined or nearly join Helgoland 
(the holy land} immediately opposite. 

A consideration of this kind it was which 
indueed a German writer to declare, 
“ Hatte Johnson platt deutech verstanden, 
sein bertihmtes Worterluch hatte weniger 
Poller gehalt." He of course alludes only 
to the etymological element of that great 
work, confessedly its weak point. It is with 
a view to bring this dialect more especially 
under the notice of our renders, that we 
have added to three recent word-books the 
fourth on our lista series of poems in the 
Ditmark dialect, which in five years from its 
first appearance had in 1857 gained its seventh 
edition. It may be said to have many 
peculiarities with Burna’s poems, The pro- 
fabere which those Doric effusions bear to the 
anguage of Milton and Macanlay, Claus 
Groth’s verses bear to those of Schiller or 
Goethe; and what makes the comparison 
doubly interesting is that the Holstein 
bard, in fall appreciation of his Scotch pre- 
decessor, has given us an exact paraphrase 
of Tam o'Shanter, in which the scene 
only is localised round the principal town 
at Heide instead of Ayr, but all the 
incidents are transferred with a wonderful 
truthfulness, whilst to keep up with the 
prototype the name of Hans Schander is 
Agee to the drunken, belated rider, after 
tis carouse on the Saturday's market night. 
We think it may interest our readers to give 
a short extract sa a point of comparison, and 
an example of the dialect, We select that 
portion which in the original commences: 

Nae man can tether dime or tde— 
The bour approaches Tam nssun ride, 


Keen Menech kann owern Stunn befebin, 
Man kan de Kioek wal rigewarts stclin, 
Doch geit do Tid ern sehebem Gank— 
Und Haus osutt fort in kort ofr lank. 
Dat ward to int, he mutt to Perd, 

Und weer Prenz Bohman ok de Weerth ; 
Ho wut to Perd, an weer't en Wedder 
So gruli—as sin Telachemeder, 

De Windker! bhas’ as acholt he startin 
De klatsch mit Hilleolerm ; 

Dorn lesh der'n Blitz an gunsen Helen, 
Denn mak de Dunner de Ker ty beben, 
Det kunn joe's Kind in Distern sen 

De Dowel woer vunnacht to Keen, 

No doubt even a pretty good German 
acholar would require a glossary; but, if 
apace permitted, we think no very elaborate 
exegests would make it intelligible to an 
Englishman with the necessary interpre- 
tation of the local allusions. 

To revert, however, to the other works at 
the head of our article in their numerical 
order. 

In the first, the Brothers Grimm’s “ Ger- 
man Lexicon,” we have the first portion of 
what promises, if completed, to be a most 
gigantic undertaking. In 1824 closely printed 
quarto pages, in treble columns, we only 
progress to about the centre of the letter B; 
and, if we suppose a similar ratio for what 
remains of the alphabet, these who wish to 

ossess if must prepared with a very 
large addition to their library shelves. Yet 


studied ; | even with this copiousness the work has but 


% very moderate range, as it takes in only 
the high German dialect, to the exclusion of 
the plett deutech, and all authors not com- 
prised in the three centuries from Luther to 
Goethe; an exclusiveness which, to an Eng- 
lish reader, is doubly disadvantageous, as It 
precludes the comparison with a dialect 
which gives the best clue to his own tongue, 
and where “de olde Reynke Vos” offers 
such an excellent harvest. As would be 
the case in any such work, and as was 
objected to Dr. Johnson, there have been 
cavillers not only on the score of re- 
dundancy but of lack: the Roman types 
are objected by a German purist, and 
by another, the determination of both 
brothers to persist in writing their worda 
commencing sentences and all substantives, 
to speak technically, with lower case initial 
letters instead of capitals. These are how- 
ever but trivial blemishes, and if the work be 
ever completed, it will form a monument 
aye perennius to both brothers. If, how- 
ever, there be any truth in a rnmour whis- 
pered to us in Berlin, the burthen is likely 
to prove too heavy for the advanced years 
of either, and has to be shifted to younger 
shoulders, 

The two remaining articles may be classed 
together, as one editor is named for both, 
though singly, for the “ National <Anti- 
quities," with which tithe we were rather 
astonished to find a “ Velume of Vocabula- 
ries” ushered in ; if the work projected be as 
comprehensive as the title, we must expect 
a succession of volumes that may equal the 
catalogue of the British Museum, We hope, 
however, that their continuation may be 
more original than the commencement, as, 
with very few exceptions, they have all been 
previousty printed, and when the “ Promp- 
tuarium Parvulorum” is completed by the 
Camden Society under the editorship of 
Mr. A. Way, will be rendered superfluous. 

The reprint of Nares is a less ambitious 
and more useful work, the original having 
been long out of print, and its contents very 
desirable to the study of Shakepere and the 
early dramatists, In a joint editorship we 
should be glad to have known by some dis- 
criminating mark the individual contribu- 
tions of each, which would ensily have been 
done by varying the + which now solely 
designates the additions to the first edition, 
as either in agreement or difference we may 
be attributing blame or praise to the wrong 
party. We think a more intimate saequaint- 
ance with ‘Teutonic dialects would have been 
of good service both to the original anthor 
and his continestors. 

In going slightly through the work we 
have noted as many additions and altera- 
tions from German aids se would fill a sup- 
plement, and can find room here only for 
one or two towards our close, which afford 
much matter for farther elucidation. 

Srova or Stowne. — Distress, tumult, 
contention: is certainly not the radical 
meuning, or to use a strategical phrase, its 
base-line, and has, if any, only in a remote 
sense any connection with it. Etymologicaily 
Stour is but a variant of Store, the latter in 
exact conformity with the northern and 
Teutonic Stir, designating anything which 
by actual or possible comparison denotes 
whatever was larger in bulk or greater in 
power, dignity, or importance, than some 
minor term. Thus the Norwegians call 
their highest court or Thing—their parlia- 
ment in fact—Stor-fhing: our sturgeon, 
German Stfér, has iia name because this giant 
of fresh waters ia sometimes nine feet long. 
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We have in England many streams named 
Stour, one each in Essex, Kent, Somerset, 
and Worcester, and we need only consult 
the local historians to find the rivulets which 
are the minor in the comparison, The 





principal stream of Holstein is called the | 


Str, and gives to the division which it 
flows through the name of Stommeara. This 
mode of nomenclature by local comparison 
was, as with early settlers, an obvious 
and a favourite practice, as witnessed in 
the frequency where we find 
river giving to its next neighbour the 
name of Dee, which like the Latin ee as 
msanus, cecors, &e, is a diminutive, and 
signifies little: so the two rivers in the 
Scottish highlands, Don and Dee, which 
unite their waters with the sea at the im- 
portant town significantly named thence 
Aber-deen. At Doncaster the head river 
has two subordinates conjoined imto the 
lural Dear; the Don and Dearn navigation 

ing very important to the inland trafiie of 
the West Riding cf Yorkshire. ‘The Dee at 
Chester has ita higher potence in the Mersey 


= Mor or Great Sea, but this mode of nomen: | 


clature is nowhere more conspicuons than 
in the mighty Danube, or as Milton more 
correctly writes (Paradise Lost, Book 1, 
v. BEM!) ; 
“A mattitade Uke which the pop'lons north 
Pour'd never fron: her froxen tarwms to piss 
Riine or the Dance — 

Don-au, the mighty water—as it has in the 
other name of [ster == Av-stir, a curious illus- 
tration or translation of Don; and when the 
name is transferred to the wind the Romans 
deemed most pregnant with showers, they 
then give the true namo and quality, always 
speaking of imbrius, himiduse Auster. This 
brings us round to our present English Store, 
which Johnson accurately detines by the 
adjective imurh, without seeing its signifi- 
cance, as such makes ita substantive, and 
curiously enough calls Stir Runick! Te 
have frequent notice before of Runic letters, 
but know nothing of a Runic language. 

We have been led somewhat so discur- 
sively on the above, that we have only room 
for a short elucidation of the disputed phrase, 
Span wew, of which we give Nores’s original 
explanation ; 

*Onite new, like cloth just taken from the 
fenters. Tha varions attempts to derive this 
term, most of them unsatisfactory, may be seen 
in Todd's Johnsen, under Spick and Spaw, To 
which may be wided one worse than all the rest 
in the notes to ' Hudibraa,’ 1. iii., 398 : 

**This tale wns aie spen 2ewe to bogin.'— 
Teor.ts axb Carasipa, iil, 167i, 

Tt is therefore of gomt antiquity in the lan- 

age, and not having been taken from the 

rench may best be referred to the Saxon, in 
which stanar means ‘to stretch.’ ” 


He then signifies his approhation of this 
view of Johnson, and adds, “1 cannot but 
think it preferable to any other.” 

The present annotators add nothing new ; 
bat a slight knowledge of German would 
have taught them that Spex (and Spane, 
shavings, as more usual im the plaral) would 
be a much better and more satisfactory 
origin; and they might find in Adelung the 
distinction securately defined between Spcne, 
shavings from the plane, and Splitter, those 
produced by the axe or riving, so that 
Spat newt means, ay new as a board fresh 
planed. Spick and spon, an amplification of 
the phrase in oll poetry or alliteration, has 
its alliterative fellow in the German Niet 
wid Nagel nex, rivet and nail new, and which 
confirmatory of Spick, our present spike, 
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shows its evident origin from the joiner’s 
workshop. 

A concluding query may be allowed at this 
period, when, as stated at the commence 
ment, two new dictionaries of our language 
are contemplated. Is our present a 
of constructing them the proper one? 
The orthodox and avowed proceeding of 
the Philological Society is:—take every 
author, or the most esteemed, and note 
all the senses in which they use a word, 
But is it proposed or asserted that every 
author, even the most cxact, alwaye used 
his words in a correct derivative, systematic, 
aud analogous sense? Do not frequent 
irregular phrases and sentences occur F 
i Ought the latter to he admitted into the 

language? Ought not rather a true div- 
| tionary to remark as mach where words are 
| used incorrectly, and where au improper and 
irregular suthoriiy can only tend to per- 
| petuate error, and carry down our blunders 
| to posterity ? 








Firet Trapressions of the Nee World on Treo 
Travell 
1858. (Longman & Co.) 
Para, Mamma, William, and Thrower the 
lynaid, went out last autumn for o three 
months’ towr in the United States, Mamma 


im the form of pleasant letters addressed to u 
certain little daughter left behind. The 
little daughter, it seems, was not old 
enough to understand or appreciate them, 
but manma, nevertheless, continued writin 
capital, bookish, instructive letters, which 
a little extra polish would easily render 
suitable for the press and the public. 
For even mammas have ulterior objects 
sometimes, and though it is very charm- 
ing to write apirited letters to dear little 
girls at home, it is still more charming 
to publish them, Accordingly, to press 
the letters went, and now the public 
has the benefit of them. It is hard to 
criticise these Ietters, Written for the 
perusal of a child, they betray every 
now and then the familiar puerilities of a 
fond mother, ut the same time that they 
treat of subjects quite beyond a child's com- 
prehension. In this manner they address 
themselvea to no one. 
many of the detaila dull; grown-up people 
will condemn much of the form as childish. 
When a man reads a book of travels he does 
not want to meet with accounts of “ poor 
papa’s headaches,” and “poor papu’s fidgets,” 
papa’'s restlessness, his obstinacy, his eatin 
too many quails and drinking too ach 
native Chisspagee for supper, his pacing 
about the cabins and the railroad cars, his 
diseomfurt on board a rocking steamer, and 
his fidgetting first from his own berth, then 
to mama's, till the reader grows as dis- 
tracted as the mother. Ail this was very 
charming to tho little girls at home, who 
knew dear tall papa's ways, and could pic- 
ture him as exactly as their mother described 
him, but the unsympathetic public cares 
really nothing about these details, nor even 
takes mach interest in knowing that the 
restless, headachy man (is he bilious ?) is full 
six feet three high, and inclined to practical 
science, The public is very likely a hard- 
hearted monster; but as it is the public who 
buys the book, secures the publishers against 
loss, and makes the author's success, ite 
caprices must be indulged, and its tastes 
| studied; and wedo not think the hybrid style 
1 of our anonymous traveller will do either. 





kept a kind of journal, which she sent home | 


Children will find | 





ers from the Old, in the Aatteman of | 





No stirring adventures startled the nerves 
or tried the courage of our tourists. They 
certainly did once mect three savage looking 
bears, but before they had time to cry for 
help they found the beasts were se and 
unable todo them any mischief. It wae not 
unlike the lion’s story in “ Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress,” only with a certain amount of bathos 


jin it, which such a story trainelated into 


setuality must necessarily have, This, and 
mamma's dizzy head when walking on @ 
narrow slippery ledge, comprise all the 
eacapes and adventures of the journey. 
But if net singularly romantic, the book 
ia varied and pleasant enough in many 
parts; in others, it is simply puerile, as 
we have already indicated. Never deep, 
never venturing to be bold, the utmost 
amount of wit and sparkle possible to it con- 
sisting in a few half-timid slang words, with 
the apologetic preface, “as William would 
say,” we can yet well believe that mamma is 
held to be a second Humboldt or Madame de 
Sévigné at home, and that her children, and 
dear, tall, restless, headachy papa too, for the 
matter of that, think that never—no, never 
—was there such a book of travels written 


_ before, and that Dickens, Harriet Martineau, 
and Fredrika Bremer only turned up spade- 








fuls where she has flung out cartioads. It is 
not difficult, nor will it be lengthy, to 
enumerate the varions topics of this al 
What they thought of the American hotels ; 
how their rooms were furnished, and how 
the landlord shook hands with them and 
said “sir” to papa; how they travetled with 
Mr. Tyson on the Baltimore and Ohio ruil- 
way in a most delightiully appointed move- 
able house rather than carriage, with pantries, 
ice cellars, and all sorts of goed things at 
hand, hooking themselves on, first to one 
train, then to another, able to stop when and 
where they pleased, and for as long as they 
pleased {it was really a most enjoyable 
journey and will make every reader 
uuphilosophically envious); how they met 
with a real live Topsy, who "'specta she 
is too large to learn to read now,” who 
never said her prayers, because sho 
“feels such a burden like when ehe tries 
to kneel down, that she can’t,” and who was 
engaged in “dressing her miztress, doin 

her room, and fixing her up altogether ;” 
how papa went to see the large slaughtering 
estab idioma at Chicago, and mamma sate 
in the carriage outside, and was thankfal she 
had spared herself the sight; how the ladies 
dress in low necks and short sleeves in the 
morning, and sometimes in French wrappers 
and shawl dressing-gowns in the evenmg; 
how they were waited on at Albany by twenty 
pale-faced flirtatious avd impertinent dam- 
dels, all in crinoline and bare bosoms, short 
sleeves, and pink cottons, such firtatious 
damsels that even papa, who seems to have 
a weakness that way, “could not defend 
any one of them;” how they saw Niagara, 
and bow, imitating the Greek painter and 
Fanny Kemble, mamma is mute as to its 
glories, and makes silence her most elo- 
quent expression; how they got caught in a 
storm coming home, and were all dreadfully 
sick, even to the stewardess and the sailors; 
and how they consider themselves specially 
favoured by Providence, in so much as they 
have been graciously preecrved, and not 
staashed, blown up, tumbled down an em- 
bankment, or snagged and drowned on their 
way—how abont those who are?’—when we 
have run through this list we huve the 
principal incidents, and all the chief points 
of interest in the book. ‘Ihe makes weights 
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come in the shape of church-goings, and | remote and much-desired land, freed from 


what they heard there; of slavery, and what 
men said of it; of revivals, and how they 
saw a very tame transcript of the real thing, 
and heard two negro women shont out 
“glory, glory,” at the top of their voices; 
and of what papa would A and of what he 
would not do; of bis fidgets, and his head- 
aches, his masterfulness, and his sufferings, 

But we do not mean to carp too mneh at 
the book, here ia nothing in it new or 
strong; but many people will like it, and 
young ladies will call it uice: men who pride 
themselves on their masculine intellect will 
sneer at it, but the circulating libraries will 
stand its friend; and the author will probably 
write another work on the strength of this, 
and find an obliging publisher and a remu- 
uerative sale, 





The Jers in the East, By the Rev. P. 
Beaton, M.A., Chaplain to the Forces. 


From the German of Dr. Frankl In Two 
Volumes. (Hurst & Blackett.) 
We have copied the title-page of this book 


precisely as it stands, but are bound at the 
outset to protest against its form, The 
ingenuous way of describing the work would 
have been this; “The Jews in the East. By 
Dr. Frankl of Vienna. Translated from the 
German by the Rey. P. Beaton, Chaplain to 
the Porces."” The true state of the case as 
regards the authorship is, of course, dis- 
covered by the reader, after reading a very 
few pages, but it cannot be gathered with 
certainty from the title-page, and is certainly 
disguised a by the short title im- 
eg in gold letters on the back. IF this 
wa “dodge,” for the purpose of attracting 
more attention from English readers, it may 
partially succeed, but is more injarious than 
usefal to any high and well-established repu- 
tation. Every one has seen this work 
cited in the newspapers as Beaton’s “Jews 
in the East,” instead of Frankl's “Jews in 
the Kast,” and the misdescription no doubt 
has arisen from the cause we have mentioned. 
Thus an erroncous impression has been very 
widely circulated, Having stated this pre- 
_msnary objection, we are happy to add that 
in all other respects these volumes will afford 
the reader unmixed gratification and amuse- 
ment, 
The author, Dr. Frankl, is a German 
Jewish physician, living at Vienna. From 
his own allusions we learn that he is cele- 
brated as an author, and the editor of Hip- 
Si hang and perhaps still more as # poet. 
Te has composed a poem on Don Juan of 
Austria, the scene of which is the Gulf of 
Lepanto, and another on Columbus, as wo 
collect from the conversation on the occasion 
of his visit to the King and Queen of Greece. 
Elsewhere we find that he has devoted songs 
to the Holy Land and its prophets, the in- 
spiration for which he drew, however, not 
from Jerusalem, where he was oppressed 
only with a deep feeling of sorrow. It needs 
only to read these pages to discover that the 
writer possesses every quolification if net for 
a poct of the first class, still of a very emi- 
nent character. His remarks throughout 
the journey, which are always poured forth 
with spontaneous eloquence, display to the 
reader, without effort or design, a remarkable 
sensibility of mind. At Athens he is con- 
templative and critical; at Constantinople, 
full of surprise and unwearied curiosity at 
the new and strange world around him; at 
Beyroot he begins to show the buoyancy of 
spirit which is natural upon reaching a 
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the cares of social life; at Lebanon, the 
solemn majesty of the mountains enters into 
his soul and breathes in his descriptions; at 
Damascus, the splendour and glory of the ex- 
haustless Bast seem fairly to intoxicate his 
imagination; and from this point the vein 
changes--a profound melancholy is inspired 
by the misery, degradation, and alienation 
which pervade the Holy Land, and are no- 
where more strikingly exhibited than at 
Jerusalem itself. Neither at Hebron nor at 
Tiberias, at Nazareth or Samaria, is this 
dull feeling of gricf shaken off. It under- 
lies every narrative, and pervades every 
scene, though the author's genius and powers 
of observation never fail him. 

Dr. Frank] left Trieste for Jerusalem ia 
March, 1856, for the purpose of carrying out 
the benevolent design of a German Jewish 
lady, a native of Prague, but left a widow at 
Vienna, who wished to found a school at 
Jerusalem which should be open to all creeds. 
The name of this benefactress was Madame 
Blisa Hera von Liimel. With this main 
object in view the vuthor had a romantic and 
religions interest in undertaking a pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem, and, armed as he was with 
introductions, le could rely upon the assist- 
ance of the Austrian Government wherever 
he went, whilst his own birth and religion 
gave him access to the interior of most of 
the Jewish communities. 

Above all other subjects in point of novelty 
and authenticity we should be inclined to set 
most value on the author's researches into 
the history, statistics, religions habits,morale, 
and condition of his own people. On these 
points we look upon his statements with tho 
utmost confidence, from the perfect frankness 
andliberality of hisviews., With few exceptions 
the picture is a most melancholy one. With 
a furce that is derived from intimate know- 
ledge and close observation he describes 
the evils under which his brethren 
suffering. 

Among the first is their custom of early 
marriages, which is encouraged, indeed, by 
universal example in the East, but not a 
little increased by want of employment and 
the impossibility of trusting Jewish children 
to the care of ‘Turkish masters, as apprentices 
or servants, But the evil is not confined to 
the poor. 
Damascus the writer describes in glowin 
terms the beauty of a wife of 12 who had 
been married about a month before to a lad 
of 18, Speaking a3 a physician, the author 


dissipates all doubts as to the physiological | 


propriety of theze marriages, which may be 
fancied to exist from difference of climate or 
race. 
tend to a feeble and degenerate offspring and 


to premature old age; whilst in other | 
early | 


instances men are burdened in 
life with the care not only of their own 
ebildren, bat often of the offspring of their 
married sons, Not less injurious are the 
ignorance and superstition whieh act upon 


each other, which, combined with physical | 


weakness, keep familics and communities in 
continual poverty, for relief from which they 
rely chiefly on the alms coutributed from 
Holland, Germany, and England. Thus is 
established a complex system of degradation 
in which every mental and physical faculty 
is lowered together, and it becomes difficult 
to know at which portion of the circle the 
remedy should be introduced. Foremost 


among the noble modern institutions of 


Palestine is mentioned the Rothschild Hos- 
pital at Jerusalem, which is admirably and 


are | 


At a fashionable banquet in | 


It is certain that such unions often | 


successfully conducted. The Cohen Indus- 
trial School, and a similar institution for 
girls founded by Sir Moses Montefiore, are 
legs flourishing. By the side of these not- 
able instances of failure, amidst difficulties of 
various kinds,not unaccompanied by fanatical 
opposition, the author succeeded in finding 
and fitting up a house for the purpose of 
Madame von Lamel’sa school, and finally of 
opening the institution for the reception of 
twelve children, the offspring of Austrian 
subjects, seven of Turkish, and one of 
French. At the same time about twenty 
boys were received as day scholars. Of the 
subeocneat success of this school we have 
not heard. 
| A traveller of Dr. Frankl’s intelligence 
and benevolence naturally turned his atten- 
| tion to the religious differences which sepa- 
| rate the Jews, as they do every other reli- 
? gious faith whose adherents are devoted and 
thoughtful men. For the subtle distinctions 
between the Sephardim, the Aschkenasim, 
the Karaites, the Peruschim, the various 
divisions of the Chassidim, and others, we 
must refer the reader to the second volume 
of the work, merely observing that Dr. 
Frank! finds the Aschkenasim alone to be 
broken up into six sects, each of which hates 
the other 4 Varfrance, Elsewhere the author 
observes ; 

“T cannot, however, avoid alluding to the 
incredible hatred of the Christion sects, which 
rages quite as violently here fat Bethlehem) as at 
the church of the Holy Sepulchre.” 


The proceedings of the missionary society 
known to us as the Jews’ Society naturally 
attract some attention. A Jew himself, Dr. 
Frankl naturally looks upon this institution 
as an organised system of bribery, In some 
instances he speaks with praise of the Jews, 
that they have not been caught by the 
“golden net” of the London Mission, A 
word on the subject from so candid an ob- 
server may have an interest for the reader : 


* We cannot but be struck with the phenome- 
‘non of so many Jewish converts to Christianity, 
and chiefly te Protestantism, in the holiest city in 

the world, and with the Reh important 
results of missionary labour, but this impression 
is very much weakened if we examine, from a 
religious and moral stand-point, the character of 
the sheop which have been brought within the fold 
by the shepherds, Even if 1 had been in « posi- 
| tion to do so, it was not my design to investigate 
and to make myself ecqnainted with the means 
employed by the mission to induce the Jews to be 
baptised. But there is not a shadow of a doubt, 
at least at Jerusalem, that these = of 
men nse a golden net, and every one who chooses 
ta me about the matter will receive this 
reply. 

othe Latins, also, only begin to support those 
who become Catholics after their conversion. The 
Protestants give earnest money, and demoralise 
fumilies, When a father sternly relmkes his 
) children, it is not unusual for them to reply with 

the insolent threat, ‘1 will go to the Mission.’ ” 


He proceeds to tell a story of a thief who, 
being convicted of stealing 2,500 pinstres, 
out of revenge, because the Jews would not 
intercede for him, became a convert to Pro- 
testantism. The same man, he says, begeed 
3,000 piastres from him, the author, in order 
to save him, his wife, and six children from 

being baptised, Many, the writer adds, pre- 
tend to be converted for their present tem- 
poral advantages, and then revert to Judaism, 
to the great delight of their relatives, who 
rejoice over this “spoiling of the Philistines.” 
| A Polish Jew once said; “ Baptism was the 
ouly good business woe had, and who has 
i spoiled it? The Jews themselves, by under- 
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selling one onother.” 
of Exeter Hali should take these statements 
along with them, “Fas est et ab hoste 
doceri.” Dr. Frankl very candidly adds, 
that, setting aside what is immoral and bad 
(he means, no doubt, the putting a premium 
upon what he considers to be apostacy}, the 
material advantages which the Mission has 
conferred upon the Jews is very great, and 
it has done much to promote civilisation in 
the highest sense of the term. The mizsion- 
aries employ labourers for hire, without 
iving them alms, the only religious infliction 

Paing the compelling them to listen to a 
missionary sermon every evening. For this 
the labourers receive four piastres a day, and 
acquire a considerable advantage in conse- 

ence—from the wages, if not from the 
discourse. 

It is rarely, however, that the nationality 
or faith of the writer comes into conflict wit 
the feelings of either Catholic or Protestant 
Christians, The bulk of the book is 
taken up by vivid descriptions of places, men, 
and adventures, which will be read with deep 
and enduring interest, 

At Corfa, Dr. Frankl gives an account of 
the life and writings of the Greck poet Count 
Dionysius Solomos, whom Lady Douglas, 
the wife of the Lord High Commissioner of 
the [onian Islands, besought,“ on her knees,” 
not to withhold his poem called “ Lampros " 
from the nation, and at the news of whose 
death the Ionian Senate, on the 2lst of 
February, 1857, suspended its sitting. At 
Athens he describes a reception given to him 
by the King and Queen of Greece: 

‘*The King, in the white national costume, 
richly embroidered with silver, with two stars on 
his breast, stood in the middle of the room, with 
the Queen on his right, about a yard behind him. 
She wore a dark red dress of striped silk, and a 
headl-dress which showed almost the whole of her 
smoothly-braided hair, aud allowed it to hang 
down on both sides in two stnall plaits. Hor eyes 
are blue and wann, like the lonian sky, her 
mouth, when she smiles, ‘ s0ws pearls,’ to borrow 
the language of a Greek song. She wore strings 
of large tls, as if a fot. descending from 
Olympan, bet wept tears of joy on the neck of the 
fair but mortal queen. An agraffe of delivate 
workmanship shone ou her breast. She heid her 
right hand over her left upon her breast, with the 
glove hanging ou the points of her fingers, so that 
the upper part of the hand was visible—a sign, as 
I was afterwards informed, that [ onght to take off 
the glove from my right hand so as to take the 
Queen's hand im it and kiss it.” 

“The Qaeen, her phyisican informed me, is a 
ludy of extraordinary activity, When she held 
the Regency, during the King's absence, she rose 
every inorning at three o'clock, took a sea-bath, 
and laboured without interruption, save during 
the andiences she gave, till alate hour at night. 
She never slept more than three hours, The 
Queen is the strongest woman in Greece, Exercise 
on horseback {s, with her, a necessity; she is 
po Hh to ——— of the heart when she 
neglects it fora few days, and she is the boldest 
rider in the kingdom. | saw her oue day, ina 
brown riding-dress, mount a splendid animal, and 
mash down the declivity that leads from the palace, 
like one of the heroines whom the Minnesingers 
of the middle ages celebrated in their songs.” 

At Constantinople he sees the Sultan: 

“The crowd, which may have amounted to 
10,000 soula, was divided by a broad street lined 
on both sides with Turkish soldiers; the Sultan 
had to pass throngh the midst of them, I ob- 
served, in an elegant, low-built carriage, the finely- 
formed head of a lady, whose face was covered by 
the most transparent of veils; her forehead 
sparkled with diamonds, and she wore a blue silk 
ress. This lady, about seventeen years of age, 
is one of the Sultan's favourite wives, Beside 





Worthy frequenters her sata beautiful child, about three years of age, 


and opposite to her, two ladies in white dresses. 
wo negro eunnehs, richly clad and splendidly 
armed, stood behind the carringe. 

“At length the Sultan approached, the band 
began to play, and the immense multitude was atill 
as death, He wore a long, blue mantle, that 
reached to his ankles, and rede at a slow 
an iron-grey horse, holding the reins in his white 
gloved hands. The mantle was fastened at the 
neck by a large diamond clasp, His face is deadly 
pale, his nose rather long, his black eyes soft and 
tolld ; his head is covered with a red fez, orna- 
mented witha diamond star, Impessible in his 
bearing, apparently almost unconscious of the 
presence of the crowd on which his eye is fixe, 
the Lonl of the Faithful passes on, silent and 
solemn, like an apparition.” 


He calls upon Omer Pacha, who had just 
married a fourth wife, a gir) of fourteen, the 
daughter of Hafis Pacha, a match which was 
mee discussed and universally condemned 
by the Christians at Constantinople. ‘The 
spirited and soldier-like tone of conversation 
of the renegade generul is well rendered. At 
Beyroot, we have oa noble description of 
seenery, in which the author particularly 
excels, and the same graphic skill accompa 
nies his narrative of a visit to the Prince of 
Lebanon and his subsequent crossing of that 
mountain, His most romantic experiences 
are, however, reserved for Damascus. He is 
startled at finding a tame tiger protruding 
his head to drink with him ont of the same 
cup of coffee, in the house of Colonel Geszler. 
He sketches the career of the Inte Countess 
of Ellenborough in rather different terms 
from those given by the “ Roving English- 
man.” He compares the city, with its foul 
exteriors and splendid interiors, to “an ugly 
woman with a noble heart.” But the most 
original scene in the book is the description 
of a feast given by a wealthy Jew at Damaz- 
cus in honour of Baron Alphonso von 
Rothschild, an Foglishman. Upon arriving, 
the Europeans were treated to coffee, iced 
lemonade, and chibonques with splendid 
yellow amber mouth-pieces set with dia- 
monds, Each lady guest, as ahe arrived, 
took her place on the divan, and placed in 
her mouth the red, silver-tipped tube of a 
narghilé : 

“The Indies were all dressed in heavy green, 

cllow, red, and blue flowered silks of Damasens, 

nese dresses were fastened in front and roand 
the waist with a parti-coloured girdle ; they wore 
aleo wide silk trowsers, usually red and white, 
with yellow or red slippers, richly embroidered 
with gold. The upper part of the body was 
coverad with a white silk tunic, embroidered with 
gold or silver, which left the breast exposed. 
Over this they wore plain silk jackets, of all the 
colours of the rainbow, with wide slit sleeves, 
embroidered with gold. Their shoulders were 
adomed with bouquets of roses of gold, which 
wore worn like epaulets. Bat the must valuable 
article of dresa was the red fez, which was covered 
with gold tassels, strings of pearls and diamonds, 
roses of rubies, and leaves of emeralds.” 


Twenty ladies at length were sitting 


a on the divan, all emitting | 
0 


clouds amoke, while the water of the 
crystal narghilé which stood before each of 
them kept gurgling not oat all unlike a 
disagreeable snore, and the small rose-leaves 


that had been placed in them were whirling | 
about at every puff like red flakes of snow. | 
No one spoke, and each looked straight | 


before her; but the scene was abundantly 
picturesque. 
o'clock, the host announced dinner 
a his hands. 

an ered his arm to his fair neighbour, 
Dr. Frankl did the same. He adds : 


by 


pace on | 


After two honrs, at about six | 


Baron Rothschild rose | 


“This act produced a wonderful sensation ; 
the men eyed one another askance, and smiled, 
| while the women seemed lost in astonishment at 
| this act of audacity, which, as we afterwards 

learnedk from their remarks, excited no small 
, degrees of jealousy, on account of the undue 
| preference shown to their companions.” 


After dinner came the toasts, which were 
shouted out im an extraordinary manner, 
One was, “ Fvviva Signore Rotheckild e tutta 
la sua famigtia.” The men all shouted, and 
the women hammered the table with the 
handies of their knives and forks, as if 
beating a drum. The author's health is 
drank. He replies as follows; 

“*Fyrom my chikihood, | have been acenstomed 
to hear of the rosea of Damasens; they are 
celebrated in the West, and known by the 
enchanting magrence of the ottar of roses. But 
on my arrival here, after crossing the ocean and 
many Janda, I find that they have lost all their 
attractions for me, since I have seen the ladies of 
Damasens, and such a chamning cirele of them 
aronmd me—on my return home, 1 wili speak 
only of the fair roses of Damascus.’ 


The Doctor's speech ueed o highly 
fayournble sensation. The ladies knocked 
the table again, and when this storm had 
ceased, expressed their astonishment “ b 
that slight smacking of the tongue by whieh 
the Italians and the Jews of Europe express 
their admiration.” The toasts are followed 
by « sort of mechanical dance, in which the 
ladies only took part. But, the Doctor 
adds ; 

“My toast to the fair roses of Damasens was 
to be avenged. Ata given signal, all the lulies 
stood up ; each one stuck a fork into a saweetmeat, 
and advancing solemnly with the fork extended 
like a seeptre, handed me the sweetments, one 
after another, 1 did not dare return the fork 
without having partaken of the sweetmeat, as I 
should thus have failed duly to appreciate this 
extraordinary attention, My sense of taste thus 
suffered great violence, and I was afraid thet 
worse consequences Might ensne, 

* The ladies accompanied this distribution of 
aweets with such expressions as--‘ May it agree 
with you, sir,’ or, ‘May God bloss the morsel to 
you.” Madame Farchi, as the youngest, was the 
last to advance, with a rose-leaf that fluttered on 
the silver fork, like a purple standanl on a white 
minaret. Her timidity prevented her from saying 
anything ; IT waited till the other women had 
retired, and then took the fork and said to her — 
‘Thou art the rose, and thy sisters are only the 
thorns.” She looked at me with her large eyes in 
silence, and I could observe that she scarcely 
understood my meaning.” 

The banquet terminated with chibouques 
and coffee. 

But wo must 
further notice of 
these volumes. 


2 rn for the present 
the interesting contents of 





Village Belles. A Tale of English Country 
Life, By the Author of “Mary Powell.” 
(Bentley.) 

Tuts is a new and revised edition of the first 

work by the Anthor of “Mary Powell,” thongh 

it scarecly deserves auch an amount of literary 
success. It is a alight story, undramatic in 
detail, heavy in action, and of very youthful 
conceptions of character; but it will be 





‘ pleasant reading enough to the young and 


unworn, whose imaginations can supply all 
that the inexperience of the author has left 
out. The story is that one, #0 hackneved with 
a certain class of semi-religious writers, the 
trial of a young girl's “ principles,” when sho 
finds that her artist lover is not so strict on 
church matters as he should be, and of looser 
‘views generally than she approves of. Of 
‘course, a fair girl with blue eyes, brown 
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hair, and a _ complexion, could not but 
sacrifice her love to her orthodoxy; bad she 
had dark eyes, dark huir, and a glowing 
check, it would have been all the other way ; 
but novelists are always true to complexion, 
nnd one may be very sure of the current 
virtue of a heroine if she starta with a small 
quantity of hematin in ler blood, and a 
constitutional tendency to consumption. 
Yet, in point of fact, (ie vixen par excellence 
of a neighbourhood, is generally a diminutive 
fair woman; not one of your tall, dark-eyed, 
typical Judiths, who, for the most part, are 
mid and sleepy enough, not to say docile 
and cow-like, Was it not Professor Wilson 
who said that Lady Macheth was one of 
these slight, small, fair women, with blue 
eyes and golden hair? and waa not Brin- 
villiers an ideal saint and angel in her beanty ? 
The authoreas of * Mary Powell,” however, 
dared to make no such glaring innovation 
against established rules of art: consequently, 
her lily Hanneh is all that a human lily 
should be, wise, prudent, virtuous, and very 
pious; while her damask rose, Rosina, is 
tighty,inconsequent, gifted, and ill-regulated. 
Both young !adies fall in love with a certain 
artist, whose uuregencrate nature Lesomes 
finally apparent, to the great sorrow and 
trial, and ag eg withering of the lily, 
to whom he has engaged himself. The 
rose, who falls in love quite gratuitously and 
without Leing asked, is perter, and brisks 
up sooner. Ier disappointment, indeed, 
passes olf Met lightly, while Hannah's 
needs an actual journey to London to cure. 
But hers, too, is overcome with marvellous 
eelerity, considering the tenacious character 
of your haman lilies in books; and in the 
cnd she marries her stupid, good, correct 
lover, the vicar, there being no earthly 
reason why she should not have married 
him a year anda halfbefore, and so have been 
spared all her pain. Rosina first jilts, then 
returns to her early love, and the curtain 
descends in @ shower of orange-Llossoms and 
marriage favours, as all well appointed 
curtains should do. “ Village Belles" will 
add nothing to Mary Powell's reputation 
among thinking and edacated people, but it 
is a safe book, and one thet mothers can put 
into the hands of their young danghters 
without fear of bad results, And, as all 
imaginative literature in England has been 
lowered to the bread and butter standard, 
and only such portions of life chronicled 
as well bred young ludies may read of, 
“Village Belles” will not be found much 
weaker or more insipid than the rest, 





Lhe Romence of the Ranke: ov, Anecdotes, 
Episodes, and Sovial Incidents of Military 
Life. By T. W. Conolly, Quartermaster 
of the Royal Engineers, Author of “The 
History of the Royal Sappers and Miners.” 
2 Vols, (Longmans.) 

QuarTerMasTeR Conolly of the Engineers isa 

marvellous man. Hisisa precious gift—the 

gift of utterance—with pea, ink, and paper. 

Stephenson, the lecturer, in his day, would 

have envied him, and some of our loud-voiced 

preachers had better look to their laurels, or 
to whatever other trophics fall to great 
traffickers in words. Many a time and oft has 

a soldier lad been too clever by half for very 

wise and cunning people; and the combined 

searlet and brass of the Queen's coat has 
frequently taken the shine out of all other 

“cloth of whatever denomination, If this 

held of the army in general, if the 

marching regiments, the mute, inglorious 
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, Matchless, unflinching courage which carries 
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Rifles and the amphibious Marines have 
their records of civilians ont-witted and con- 

uered in their own lines by the transcen- 
dent genius of the lower order of soldiers, 
what must be the successes of crack corps, 
and among the crack corps what must be 
the triumphs of the corps of Sappers and 
Miners, commonly kuown as Royal Engi- 
neers ? 

Quartermaster Conolly displays, in his 
literary career, all the qualities which 
honourably distinguish an old campaigner, 


him through and over everything; endu- 
rance unquailing under the tedium of 
penning a good deal of very srjarr’ 
matter; frugality which contents iteelf wit 
little ; thrift, which makes that little go a 
great way; and a readiness of sppropriation 
which must have ensured his success as 
leader of a foraging party. His more im- | 
portent stories have all the peculiar charac: 
teristics of a field-day at Chatham. They 
all open with a great flourish of trumpets 
and bugles; there is a vast to do about 
marching out, and a good many evolutions 
in the open, and in the end very little has 
been done. They are all réeeil, muster, 
rie rahe countermarching, and firing of 
blank cartridge. You are requested to take 
an intense interest in the proceedings, and 
not to look for any result. The smaller 
stories, the scraps, and paragraphs are by far 
the best portians of the book; only a few of 
them hare been foraged into the encamp- 
ment of the Sappers and Miners, 


Thus much for the substance of Quarter- 
master Conolly’s yolume; as for the manner, 
it is that of a non-commissioned officer. 
Learned naturalists who have devoted their 
attention to the habits of domestic servants, 
have remarked on the peculiar idiosyneracy 
of housemaids, who shrink with instinctive 
horror from the word “ enough,” while they 
evince a great predilection for the word “ auf- 
ficient.” Extremes mect. Quartermaster 
Conolly has likes and dislikes similar to 
those of the most peaceable, inoffensive, and 
useful members of our families. He glories 
in the gold lace, in the stripes and checrone 
ofthe English language. He would blush 
to be guilty of a Saxon word, which any one 
can use and understand, so Jong as his idea 
ean be expressed by a derivative from the 
Greek or Latin. All the persons he intro- 
duces, unless they talk broad Lrish or Scotch, 
give utterance to their feelings in the most 
euphuistic of terms—all pipeclay and brass 
buttons, patent blacking, and frogs and em- 
broidery. 

We quote a few “scraps,” partly to show 
Mr. Conolly’s manner, and partly because 
the portions we have selected ought to be 
amusing, since they are by far the best in 
the book : 








“Att Por Arreanance.—In the autumn of 
1426, lientenant M——, of the artillery, arranged | 
to perumbatate, on a certain day, the boundaries 
of the parish of Kilead, near Antrim, The party 
asexmbled at the appointed hour, Lut Sandy 
Lauder, « slothfal surveyor, made his appearance | 
two hours after the time. A simple reprimand | 
was the result of his delinquency, 

** At the end of the week, Lauder, like the rest ! 
of the sappers, sent to lientenant M——- a copy of | 
his diary for the preceding six days, to be, 
forwarded for the pernsal of colonel Colby. Each j 
day named in it showed the hour of beginning | 
work ; and an explanation was afforded to account | 
for the delay on the day alluded to. In examining 
the journal, the subaltern found, to his astenish- 
mnent, that the writer had impudently stated 





was ‘detained two hours waiting for lieutenant 
amma ¢ 

“* « Look hero, sir,’ cried the indignant officer. 
‘How is it you have stated in your journal you 
were waiting for me, when you know | was waiting 
two hours for you id 

*O8 sir,’ replied Sandy, with stolid sim- 
plicity, ‘1 ken that weel eneugh ; but I thocht it 
wad luik better to show to the cornel !* " 


Another anecdote, too long to quote, re- 
cords the doings of a certain military chap- 
lain, who did all he could to prevent the 
soldiers falling asleep at church : 


“* Even when reading the text, he has broken off 
in the middle of an unfinished sentence to call 
attention to some tired red-coat enjoying his 
somnolent nods and winks in a distant corner. 
On one oveasion he had so mingled Scripture with 
the intimation, that the lndicrons association gave 


; vise to a short but irrepressible titter through the 


congregation. And who could wouder at it! for 
thus impressively reid the chaplain — ‘And 
Abraham enid unto Lot’ (a pause, during which 
the parson pointed to a slumberer in a retired 
seat}, ‘sergeant, that man’s usleep {’ ” 


The following story is of doubtful origin : 


"Tue Covoxeis Lapy,— A distinguished 
officer at @ certain station, seized by a diserect fit, 
resolved to make the barracks occupied by the 
officers and troops under his command a pattern 
for virtue. Accordingly, he issued orders that no 
women, on any pretence, were to be admitted 
within the gates; and the more effectually to 
carry out this moral instruction, which went 
further than Plato, with all his solid repose, had 
ever contemplated, the colonel had the stem 
prohibition recorded on the boards of orders and 
dinned into the ears of the sentry at every relief. 

‘Not long after, a lady, im all the elegance 
aud style of rank and fashion, glided up to the 
rate, 
are You cannot go in, we'am,' said the sentry, 
as amiably as it was possible to communicate a 
prohibition. 

‘**Why not!’ said the lady, smiling, convinced 
that this interruption was a mistake. 

“«* The colonel has just promulgated a stringent 
order against the admission of women into 
barracks, And here it is," added he, lifting the 
board from the nail in his box. 

***7 do not doubt your word, my man ; but the 


order could not be intended to exclude an officer's 


lady?’ This was evid with such pretty sub- 
mission, it was a wonder the sentry did not 
chance a court-martial for her ladyship's mke, and 
permit her to enter, 

‘**It makes no exeeption, ma’am; and you 
cannot go in!’ 

* * But,’ said she, winningly, with a dae 
a of the propriety of so becoming an 
order, ‘you will let me pass, Lam sare, when 1 
tell you that 7 am the colonel’s ladys’ 

“*My duty is plain,’ returned the sentry. 
‘You are a woman; and I dare not let you in, if 
even you should say you are the colonel's wife {’” 

The same anecdote has for many years past 
been told of a Dublin doorkeeper, and the 
wife of an Irish Chancellor. Right or wrong, 
it forms part, and by no means the worst 
part, of Quartermaster Conolly's “ Romance 
of the Ranks "—a production which we can- 
not recommend, and which we refrain from 
condemning, only because we have reason 
to hope it will be the Inst of ite kind. Mr. 
Camslty haa used up every shred, tatter, and 
rag of anecdote, story, or squib he could 
lay his hands on, and that too in many 
instances greatly to the detriment of the 
army. Almost all his heroes are either 
eote, scamps, or fools; and those who take 
their ideas of soldiers from the “ Romance 
of the Ranks" must form a very unfavour- 
able opinion of our fellow-countrymen im 
her Majesty's military service. fe hope 
that he has now exhausted his materials. 


kw Beene, 
wo SUL 9, 1944, 
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THE LITERARY FOREIGN MINISTER. 


Ir ever any country could bonst of a 
literary ministry ekg A Great Britain is 
in that proud position at the present moment. 
We havea Lord Chancellor, to whose merits | 
in the book-making way we have already | 
done justice; we have a Home Secretary 
whose reputation as an author and a philo- 
sopher is European ; we have a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer whose literary claims are far 
ubove the average; and we have a Foreign 
Secretary who, find he found no other work 
eut out for him, would in all probability have 
gone on for the last thirty or five-and-thirty | 

ears writing and publishing prose and verse, | 

istory and philosophy, biography and poli- 
tics. Nay, he might perhaps have invaded aleo 
the realms of Romance, snd come out annu- 
ally with a profound disquisition in the shape 
of a novel, in three volumes post octavo, price 
one pound eleven shillings and sixpence. 

Some thirty, or from five-and-thirty to 
seven-and-twenty years ago, this country was 
passing through a crisis im its bistory. The 
great European war had ceased, and all the 
countries which had been convulsed by its 
struggles were resting and gradually recover- 
ing their strength. England had taken on her- 
self by far the largest part of the expenses— 
that is, of the pecuniary expenses of that war, 
and it was due to her lavish expenditure of 
blood and treasure, that Louis XV LL. reigned 
in Paris und the Pope in Rome. But taxes 
pressed heavily; the pension list was a large, 
and in many respects an objectionable, one; 
the laws, in themselves severe, were severely 
administered ; the attachment of the people 
to the throne was feeble; George IV. was 

onally and deservedly unpopular; the 
bouring population was In 9 state of great 
distress; a commercial crisis of terrific 
character had just passed; Parliament was 
searcely more popular than royalty; the 
Church was out of favour; and in any other 
country than this a revolution would have 
taken place, from the effects of which most 
assuredly we should not have recovered at 
the present time. When we remember that the 
castles of our nobility were in flames, that 
prisons were broken open and workhouses de- 
stroyed, that Bristol was well-nigh burned by 
aninfuriated mob,and that the panacea recom- 
mended by the demagogues of the time was 
“ the appheation of a sponge to the National 
Debt,” the language we have employed will 
not be thought too strong. 

Tt was at this critical iod in our 
history that the great Whig leaders de- 
termined to carry, at whatever cost, o 

{ measure of parliamentary reform. 

‘he national mind was impressed with 
the idea that the great evils of the time 
arose from the free action of the constitution 
being impeded. If the people could be fairly 
represented im their own House, national 
wants would be attended to and national 
grievances redresse], The ery arose from | 
one extremity of the empire to the other fur 
Rerox™ ; no ocher question had any chance 
of attention, the whole people was divided 
into a comparatively small section of anti- 
reformers and a vast aud countless mass 
ae vege i the will of the nation. The 
ories, Conservatives, or by whatever name 
they chose to be called, were gradually 
diminishing in number and influence, the 
vague cry for reform assumed a more definite 
aspect, and Earl Grey, one of the proudest | 
men in England, and endowed with more | 
aristocratic morgue than any one of his fellows, | 
put himself at the head of the popular move- | 





ment. With him was joined a small but 
compact body of old Whiga—men who had 
wrought into their very lives and sonla the 


| Whig doctrine that the government of this 
country belonged of right to the great | 
families of the revolution, and that it was | 


only by keeping them in power and place 


that the nation could show a proper gratitude | 


for being delivered from “tyranny, popery, 
and wooden shoes,” orin a phrase of similar 
import, from the Pope, the other potentate, 
and the Pretender. That the Whig leaders 








had no other thought than this, it would be | 


uncharifable to assert. 


their parliamentary influence—that they did 
the same themselves cannot be denied, but 
in cutting off a hand from their own party 


they saw clearly that they should be cutting | 
off two from their adversaries, and they pre- | 


pared for the sacrifice in a spirit of patriotic 
martyrdom. But there were men with 
them who kept them in the right direction, 
who provented their zeal from flagging, and 
who refreshed them from time to time by a 
grand ovation. Popular m1 Tepe followed 
their every appearance in pu 
to be an understood thing that the great 
families were once more to save the nation. 
Their great ally was Henry Brougham, to 
whom, virtually, this country owes the 
Reform Act of 1832. The task of reducing 
the popular demand to some intelligible 
form was now to be undertuken, and it was 
reed among the “inside passengers to 
glory that this should be accomplished by 
some member of the privileged body. All 


eyes were turned at this season to a younger | 


scion of the house of Russell,a man who had 
already distinguished himself by his know- 
ledge of the constitution, his attachment to 
the great principles of his party, and o certain 
degree of accuracy and clearness of great 
value in such a position as that which was 
about to be assigned to him. 

Tt was essential that the Whig families 
should secure the credit of the reform, which 
all felt to be inevitable. Lord John Russell 
had the pre-eminent advantage of high birth, 
He belonged to the right stock, his personal 
: r was unimpeachable. The aristocracy 
could trust him, because they well knew that 
he would stand hy his order. The commonalty 
would support him, because they dearly love 
a lord at all times, and the very name of 
Ruszell had become historical. To Lord 
John Russell therefore was awarded the 
honour of drawing up the scheme of reform 
which was passed in 1832. Among those 
who made thia award there were probably 
some who knew what they were giving—s 
name for ever in history—a place of glory 
among the statesmen of all time. Come what 
might, this could never be taken away, and 
had Lord John Russell understood himself, 
his powers, and his position, be would after 
this have retired into private life. The country 
was safe, political storms might and would 
aweep over ita horizon, but the constitution 
hard entered into the harbour of safety. 
soul would have been 


Like o star, nnd dwelt apmrt, 


All ordinary rivalry should have been too 
mean for one who had occupied a position so 
splendid. But Lord John descended into the 
arena of common-place strife. He became a 
place-secker, the man ta sneer at and snub 
opponents, to trip up the heels of a rival 


His 


They saw that the | 
Tories did make an unconstitutional use of | 


phic, and it began | 


stamps him with mediocrity as a poet. 


whereas, had he remained within his shrine, 
he would have continued an idol. And thus 
men had an opportunity of geuging his 

wers and his pretensions. ‘To reduce 
nim to his proper rank was obviously im- 
possible, he must ever occupy a high place, and 
this was & portion of the price which England 
had to pay for the unquestionably great ad- 
vantages of aristocratic help. Had it not been 
for the “ privile families ** we should 
have had revolution instead of reform, and 


‘to Lord John Russell as their organ and 


mouthpiece much is due, We do not there- 
fore grudge him his place and power. We 
only wish that he had chosen a more 
| dignified position, or that he were more qua- 
 lified for that which he has selected. Again: 
it must not be imagined that we regard him 
as s mere self-seecker; he is, we believe, 
thoroughly convinced that without him no 
governmentcould act properly inthis country. 
There never was yet the task to which he did 
not consider himself equal; and the more 
new to him, the more satisfied would he be 
that he could accomplish it with the most. 
entire success. ‘The well-known obser- 
vation of Sidney Smith, that Lord John 
would perform the operation of lithotomy, or 
take the command of the Channel fleet at an 
hour's notice, was neither intended nor re- 
| ceived as a joke; it was but putting in a 
terse and epigrammatic way the opinion 
entertained of his lordship by the chiefs of 
his own party. He takes office because he 
believes himself to be the best qualified man 
to do so, and because without him the 
country would go to the dogs. 

Let us now look at this prominent rather 
than eminent statesman, and compare the 
position which he holds in litersture with that 
which he holds in the State, Inthe latter be is 
aman of influence rather than weight. Small 
in person and undignified in manner, he has 
none of the graces of oratory. His mode of 
speaking is small and poor, sometimes 
mildly jocose, and sometimes simperingly 
complacent. His indignation takes the form 
of a peevish kind of smte, and his sarcasm is 
like a discharge of needles. Hia accuracy 
and order, his long practice as to what is 
important and what is irrelevant, make his 
speeches read much better than they seem 
when listened to, and his nndoubted acquaint- 





‘ance with constitutional law, and with the 


forms of the House of Commune, renders it 
unsafe to neglect what he says. 

Aman such as this, Ushers with untiring 
industry, would be a voluminous, but not a 
great, author; and no one, not even his 
most zealous adherents, bave claimed a . 
ticle of literary greatness for Lord John 


Russell. He has been moderately succezaful 
im all that he has undertaken, He wants 
grandeur and elevation to be a great histo- 


rian; grasp of mind, breadth of view, to be a 
great philosopher; genius to be a ag poet, 
judgment to be a great biographer, His 
translation of Schiller’s * Don ape 

18 
“Life and Letters of Moore” places him in 
a still worse position as a biographer. He 
has exactly printed what he ought to have 
omitted, perpetuated what ought to be 
forgotten, commented on what required no 
remark, and left unexplained what pecn- 
liarly demanded illustration, If the name of 
Thomas Moore shine with a diminished 
radiance amidst those of his poetic brethren, 





ministry, to be factions, and captious, and . 


sevish. He allowed himself to be seen and 


che has to thank for this the biographical 


skill of hig sristocratic friend, Lord John 
Russell. An unlucky expression which fell 


nown, and he was understood accordingly ; | from Lord John on the finality of the mea- 
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sure sonst SAU bac te ee Aagtiad Whak afkas | cdase t a hed oy ieeeel layne Wed ee 1832 has for ever deprived him of the | scheme of the story 


character of: # philosophical | statesman, The 
nickname, “ Finality John," has effectually 
prevented that honour being attached to his 
memory; for though it may be thought 
harsh to allow a single expression so much 
coer ag yet it must be borne in mind that 
there are expressions which evidently dis- 
play the extent of the mind, and must be in 
their effects decisive and irrevocable. No 

one who looked at a suit of Lord John's 
clothes would regard him as a son of 
Anak (though we believe that he has a 
notion of that kind himself); and there 
are sayings which enable us to judge of 
a man's mental size just as accuratel 

as a view of his coat and continuations 
would enable us to decide on his bodily 
dimensions, To suppose that a measure 
must be final which was based on shifting 
elements, which — necessary in conse- 
quence of chan still going on, was a 
stretch of folly w ich no one expected. 

Lord John Russell is a man above the 
average intellect; he has acquitted himself 
respectably in so many ways that had he 
been a private man he would have obtained 
a wide reputation for cleverness, Had not 
the framing of the Reform Bill been com- 
mitted to him, he might still have had the 
a reputation, only in a larger sphere ; but 

being forced into a position where powers 

wae highest kind are required, he can only 
thes ed as the most illustrious of failures, 
Distanced in the literary race, out-generaled 
by Austrians in diplomacy, borne down by 
mightier genius in the onate, he is in- 
debted to the past for the toleration he mecte 
with; and remembering what we owe him, 
we turn with emg from the consideration 
of his authorship and his statesmanship, his 
partisanship and his diplo », and look 
with eye refreshed on his zeal, his untiring 
industry, his self-dgnying devotion to parlia: 
mentary labours, his unsullied integrity, and 
the purity of his private life. 








NEW NOVEL. 

The Foster Brothers ; being a History of the School 
and College Life of twa Young Men. (Hall, 
Virtue, & Co.) 

Few novel readers will forget ‘Caleb Stukeley,” 

that remarkable production, which from the first 

attracted attention, ond established a reputation 
for its young and unknown author, which his 
subsequent fume did not belie. In reading “The 

Foster Brothers," we have been forcibly reminded 

of Caleb Stukeley,” chiefly, no doubt, from the 

familiar and fond acquaintance which it reveals 
with one of the Universities, ambridge ; 3 but also 
to some extent in this, that the writer's faculty is 
eminent] ri more descriptive than inventive. In 

“Caleb Stukeley” the pictures of university life of 

that day, being the phase of existence with which 

the writer was best acquainted, are drawn with 
remarkable truth and aceurncy, whilst the sub- 
sequent adventures of the hero are mere romance, 

So the author of * The Foster Brothers" relies for 

effect upon a uarrative of scenes he has himself 

witnessed at school and cullege—the names of 
the places and characters bein Bc ‘any under 

a very thin disguise—whilst plot of his 

story is designed without effect, ts imperfectly 

¢arned out, and after all, unnecessary, The 

— of a change of infants in the cradle, 

h convenient enough, is hackneyed, and all 
bat Impossible in modern days. Whether Lady 

Rexham knew the truth on her death-bed docs 

not clearly appear, and when the final discovery 

is made what comes of it? Nothing, If the 

Whole theory of the substitution of one child for 

the other were removed out of the tale, its interest 

would not suffer in the slightest degree, whilst it 
would gain in probability. The truth is, that the 
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is nothing os compared with 
its materials, which are, as truly deseribed in the 
preface, simply a history of the school and college 
career of two young men, one the heir of a peer, 
the other the son of his evachman, Both youths 
have natural abilities and ornamental qualities, 
and in both are to be seen ambition, ‘* faudiangue 
immense eupido.” Thus the play of character, 
contrast of situation, and effect of different train- 
ing, a8 finally bronght ont in the “fair field and 
no favour" of a university career are highly in- 
teresting, and are skilfully presented by the author, 
who displays no mean powers of observation as well 
as generous feeling. First, then, after the prelimi- 
nary scenes of infancy through which an aristo- 
eratic Be sician, Sir Toby Ruffles, and a kind- 
hearted flighty widow, Lady Beebonnet, figure 
with considerable effect—not to mention the 
“low” people, as the Chartist nurse, who tells 
her gaping assistant that the splendid furniture 
around her has been made out of the “sweat and 
blood of the people” (and perhaps not so far 
wrong either)—the plebeian youth is despatched 
ton school, called Senbury. "The reader has little 
difficulty in recognising the original, when he is 
told (p. 72) that the collegiate school of Senbury 
is one of the oldest in England, and had a chance, 
like Eton, of becoming a nursery garden for the 
aristocracy, if the provisions of ‘‘Gulielmus de 
Wynkynge," the benefactor, were considerably 
set aside. At Senbury the friendless boy, Robert 
Birt, son of the coachman, is kicked, cnt, burned, 
and frightened nearly ont of his life, and runs 
away, It is possible but scarcely credible that 
the ‘scenes here given can be a tolerably fair 
description of Winchester School ; but the writer 
tells the following story, which we leave to speak 
for itself : 
“When at last his weary feet bud taken him to his bed- 


side in the great dormitory, mand he fell a his knees, 
was his childish custom, before hin 


sponging upon God Almi 

“We ee not sorry if roa shock you. reader, 
and hurt your a we have heard them spoken 
under Uhese very circumstances with our own ears, and 
the date (lest you should think the wicked school times 
over) was 166, We heard them—we were witness to 


1 Bye goo amongst us On 
for nos to be shocked by @ recital of 
poman ; only som sore Abomination at a ery cone 

torial thrushing, within a littl death's door, 
ata at a pabilic school, gleams luridi!y upon a virtuons soche 
here aml there, to be covered up and smoothed over by 
all means; and, the mextiy of Etna and Vesuvius being 
plagged up, *There ia no fire beneath the earth at all, 
parents and 5 is there? *"* 

This anonymous denunciation of the discipline | * 
and morals of Winchester reminds us of Mr. 
Charles Reade's sitnilarly half-disguised attack 
upon Mr. Justice Coleridge in his '* Never too 
late to Meni.” That attack, the offspring of 
error and blind passion, was satisfactorily tlisposed 
of in the * Edinburgh Review” and elsew here, 
and we certainly think that the present writer's 
statement deserves some equally public notice, 
and if possible, refutation, The charges (the 
above is only one) are direct, circumstantial and 
explicit ; though brought by” a nameless writer, 
he is one to the truth of whose deseriptions in 
other matters we can bear most ready testimony. 
Where is the Wykhamite who will, if he can, 
remove the stain thus cast upon this ancient 
foundation } 

The other foster brother, Mr, Adolphus Henry 
Plantagenet Brooks Hollis, is depicted at various 
small seats of learning, whence ho sends home 
very amusing letters to his mother, containing a 
nutmber of smart stories and school jokes, with 
the slight fault however of being told in a style 

too advanced for any youth, however preeocious, 
hey due course he succeeds to Winton, a thin mask 
for Rton, where his adventures are not marked by 
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We imagine the writor never was 
at ‘Eton, from the absence of the strong character- 
istics which identify the other scenes. 

The next removal is to one of the crammi 
establishments upon Dimbledon (W seabed 


any speciality, 


Common; every touch of which is drawn from 
the life, including the portraits of Messrs, Hurry 
and Cramem ; that of the former so remarkable, 
so truthful, and touched in so masterly a style, as 
to reveal pretty plainly the paying off of some old 
score, Does any reader recognise Mr. Hurry ¢ 


“This gentleman, as he stoxn) to receive his visitor, 
waa rather under than over five feet high, but if there 
hast pot been a table hetween them, which concealed the 
fact of Mr. Hy standing upon a footstool, be would 
not have seer nearly of thataltitude, His nose was 
three aquilines rolled into one; never had Master Hollis 
beheld such a — before: Uh 
to 
, the 


‘88 cOnstAn’ 

" ving it wp in his RR. E UES, yet somehow 
fateay f woked supernatural us ari in relief, 
His complexion was very fair; bis wrigeht | blue eyes, his 
dazzling tecth, his hair, Which was almost white and -_ 
aa spun » Were fauitiess, The less credital 
chan were of course the giiects of his pupils” 
observations, and he wos called by the boys—when they 
knew w bios to be well out of hearing—Tom Thumb, Nosey, 
an 

“Before the piercing and distrustful gaze of Hem 
Hurry all off-hand manners became submissive, all im- 
padence bashful, and all deceit useless. It was not 
the roving flerceness of his he nor the nervous twitching 
of his lip, aad the scowl! that darkened his fair faoe 
habitually, with om curtain; bat the concentrated 
expression a nll these characteristics, joined to what 
would be in another nature irony or humour, but was, 
him, a sort of low cunning and malicious fun, which bent 
eee tanght them perbapa to hate, 

at to ol 


The whole of the Dimbledon scenes are done with 
the relish of life, the practical mixture of drollery 
and misery, which attest the trath of the picture ; 
but let not the reader forget that there is another 
side, that all teachers are not Hurrys and Wil- 
kinsos, and that there are boys even at military 
schools who are neither ex to the temptations 
nor guilty of the vices of Messrs, Hollis, Preston, 
and jon. 

From Dimbledon the next step is to Sandwich, 
a sort of combination of Sandhurst and Woolwich, 
with a strong preponderance of the latter. Out of 
these scenes we extract the following, the most 
remarkable, perhaps, for its vigour, throughout 
this most remazkable book. The actors are two 
Sandwich cadets, After some preliminary pas- 

iy 

Lig for the next few minutes Hollis could 
ato ery | boc: nes Sormntnters _ 

vecovers4 Na tis anton, Ee tonna aes te ee 
courtyard atill, and with 5 atm f made 
himeelf quite sare of this, cautionsly looking aroand him 

the storm then op up to the swing 
fastened it with’ the : am | 

wi ear forgotten 

unfelt in that fierce tapemenh; tomer, ani nothing less, 
wae in the young man's beart, and the other rene it in his 
flamin, cree ann trembled, was taller and 

he had the wicket ramp besides, 
CAO wont kn at him without 
# hesitation, receiving but one blow, which 
indeed would, at 


a6 he 
door 


‘ef other time, have felled him, but 
en no more than the 

, down, and underneath, with your 

stones, and the knee of the avenger 

r cheat. Lucky for your miserable life that you 

have a military stock om, or 


mi would surely Jose it now, 
wi the 


ee chutchin at ig a8 your 
3 emiowed th 


with 


and 
ern for strang- 


or cad 
voural vd-tern, tlemman, havin; 
was pa’ ty 8 ox - pered oil mon Ld 


fomnel his en) 
up the almost inanimate form by its 

legs, and dashed ite head against the stone ONO, 
twice, thrice. There was a great deal of blood, and some- 
thing that looked very like brains, 1 the ge 
when Hollis took his way back again through the loi 
stone passnge, whistling; he had, as be fully believed 
tourdered one of his fellow-creatures, and he was sionsed 
atit. What an awful fiend had 
heart within the last half hour!" 

“The system of ‘rholesome bul 


entered into that young 


a’ has certainly 
this draw » OF NOt hein: univ Wy aad man 
ally beneficial, and oven fz some perticular cases of being 
pernicious; it may break a iad's high spirit, it is trae, bat 
agninat that advantage one muat act this other effect, that 
it com ; pana changes his spirit to that of the devil 
himself. 
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We need hardly say there are softer scenes than 
thess ; Robert Birt’s love affuir, for example, and 
the interviews between Lady Rexlam and her son, 
but they are all more or less melancholy or for: 
bidding until the author brings his heroes up to 
Camfort. This term is not bke Mr. Thackeray's 
Oxbridge, which was a most impartial generalisa- 
tion of both universities. In the present instance, 
Camford=Cambridge, and Cambridge only, for 
all values of the variable quantities. St. Boniface 
in “ Pendennis" was a resultant of both Christ- 
church and Trinity, but our author's St. Boniface 
will match the royal and religious foundation of | 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and that alone. The 

lime-walk, the paddock, with the stout pony 
impoondedl therein, remarkable for his colour, 
“block wafers stuck disorderly upon a white 
ground ;" the river flowing blithely in the sun: 
shine under the many bridges, leon with a 
slow moving barge or two, strewed with skilfs, 
mathematical papers, and some swans; the ad- 
joining St. Bonilace’s Hall, the old red rival | 





St. Boniface, prolific in mathematicians ; Stone 
Hall, with its apron of trim ganlens —designate 
no other spet than one. Throngh tke long and 
merry chapters which follow, where the geniality 
of the anthor's spirits and his unusual store of old 
ani new college jests are poured forth in pro- | 
fusion, we caunot follow him. Suffice it to say, | 
that the old Cambridge man, andl especially tire | 
old Trinity man, will recognise deep familiar 
touches, which as being esciare to the multitude, 
and like Pindar's strains resonant only to the 
initiated, will afford him infinite debight- 

We are certainly led as to the author's 
florwit at the University. He remembers * Mr. 
Swaysive" and the ‘Rev, Swete Smnylor,” whose 
names it would be impertinent to translate to the 
world, and yet he talks of Penner's (Fenner’s) 
Cricket-ground, which did not come into existence 
till after these celebrities had left the University. ; 
He must be a resident fellow, 

The following story also is usually attributed | 
by Cambridge men to a very recent author : 
though we have sone doubt as to whether it is not 
of old invention. 

“Mr, Hollis, in hia second year, wae weak enoagh to 
take his friend Legion to ane of the congrevationa af this 
society (the Flexionista), when the topic umier disenssion 
was the Athanasian Creed. Incense Flexion hinaself, in 
& battonicas waisteont and M. B. coat, was monotening 
to the company his ‘viows* upon this oncasion. He sail 
that the Creel divided itself into sixteen heads, and be 
went remoraelesst Groans every one of them, 

“ Preaton asked for . which wan refineed hiss, 
and then took resolutely (for it was an Eve) te beer. 
When the chairman at length sat down, the guest rose, 
pay hero with difficulty, and with bis views devidedly 

elietines, 

“* Qnestion,’ sald he (meaning ‘the question,’ but he 
was ina state boyond detialte articles), *yuretion seems 
to me=resolve itaclf—two heads. ist. If it’s true I'l be 
ad——d; and adly. I'M be dh——il if it’s true’ 

“Thies unfortumate antithetical opimen of his friend 
caused Mr. Hollis’s name to be erwsedl from the list of 
this association altogether,” 

The reply must be allowed to be ‘‘ coarse but 
not unhappy,” aa Lord Brougham says somewhere 
of a similar anecdote of Wilkes. 

Enongh hag been said and extracted to show | 
the peculiarities and merits of the ‘ Foster 
Brothers,’ a book which, if we mistake not, 

| 
! 





introduces a new and certainly a most able hand 
into the fraternity of the authors of fiction. 





SHORT NOTICES, 

Continental Eavrepe frm 1792 t 1859. By 
J. W. King. (Knight & Son.) Is a sketch of 
the principal events af European history between 
these dates, This well-timed ltele volume will 
be found very interesting at the present moment, 
especially thowe chapters which narrate the Ltalian 
cainpaign of the first Napoleon, and the ernsade 
against the Austrians of 1848. 

A Serinom preached ia Trintly Church, (irey's 
fun Road, to the Childven of the Parvehial Schools, 
hy the Rev. J. W. Worthington, D.D., President 

Sion College, (G. J. Palmer.) This is « plain 
and simple discourse, adapted to the oceasion on 
which it was preached, and inculeating the 
children’s mond and religions duties through the 
studios they pursue at their schools. : 


| book with the author's view, we gather that a fancy 


The Tro Vocations; or, The Sisters of Merry | 
Ashore. (Niviet.) A curiously flimsy tale, dis- 
playing at rire intervals passages of such 
extraordinary merit as te render it a matter of | 
speculation how the vast bulk of the book came 
to be so commonplace. It is not very eaay to see 
how the title is made ont. If we have read the | 


for becoming » Moravian sister is by one of the 
heroines gradually exchanged for the more material 
notion of turning wife and mother. So much for 
the first half of the title; the other half #eems 
a feeble pun. On the whole it strikes ts as about 
the most unsatisfietory little volume we have read 
this season, By way of specimen we quote the 
following sententious remark, which is put into | 


the mouth of the pet heroine : “I wonder if it is | 
morning anywhere in the church jast now. To 
me it sewums to be all midday or bed-time, petty 
conflict and traffic, with din and dust, or Pe a 
quiet and orderly sleepiness, ouly fretful if dis- | 
turbed.” 

A Few Words of Advice to the Mariners of 
Baglaad. {Bradbury & Evans.) This is a sinall 


| tract of twelve pages, the object of which is to 


point out to the seaman the advantages offered by | 
the Royal Navy over the merchant service. The 
tract is intended for gratuitous distribution in our | 
seaport towns; aml the introduction states that 
it has been found useful on a former occasion, and | 
has wow been re-written so as to embrace the new | 
regulations. We wish it heartily success. At a | 
time like this when the efficiency of our national . 
defences aud especially the manning of the navy 
is of vital importance, every effort, bowever | 
humble, in suck a laudable direction must be | 
hailed with approbation. 

Witttch's Popriar Tables of the Value of Life- 
hold, Leasehold, and Ohurch Property, 4th 
Edition. (Longmans.) Besides a nusber of tables 
indispensable to all who devote their attention to | 
finanee and life assurence, the present volume 
contains others of great utility in various depart- | 


ments of natural science. 

Goethe's Faust; seith Critical and Erplanatery 
Nots. By G. G, Zoriff, Ph. D. (Simpkin & 
Marshall.) We may confidently state that there 
exists neither in Germany nor England any edi- | 
tion of ** Faust so well adapted as this for the | 
study of Goethe's great work. The aim of the | 
notes has been to explain in a pure and Christian ; 
spirit Goethe's intention in writing ‘* Faust,” and 
todispel any misgivings about the tendency of 
the book, 

Le Follet, Journal due Grand Monde, Fashion, 
Potile Litevature, Beaue Arta, de. The number 
for July contains four excellent engravings of 
fashions for the ensuing month, three of which 
are coloured ; also desenptions of the plates, and 
the usual quantity of poety and amusing literature. 

Old Faces in New Masks, By Robert Blakey, 
Ph. D., Author of a * History of the Philosophy , 
of Mind.’ (Kent & Co.) Dr. Blakey is alwava a ! 
—— usually a witty, and unquestionably a. 
earned writer, We are pleased to see these | 
papers collected, and, with a few equally good 
original essays, formed into a griceful and elegant 
volume. 

fsenys on the Church, By a Layinan. Seventh | 
Edition. (Seeley's.) This book made a great , 
sensation when it first appeared : that it hos 
passed into a seventh edition, is a proof that its | 
inflnence has increased rather than decreased. 

The War in Ttaly, and all about it, By J. H. 
Stocqueler, (Lea.) The best account which we have 
yet seen, condensed into a very sinall space, 

Dips inta Literature. A collection of questions 
selected from history, science, poetry, and divinity, 
for the benefit of youth. ' 

Reid's Menta’ Arithmetic. The anthor of this 
little work invites particular attention to the 
chapter on decimal currency, 


SMALL VOLUMES OF POETRY. | 


Judith oud other Poems. By Francis Mills, 
M.R.CS.L. (Saunders, Otles, & Co.) Teeming 
with gorgeous imagery, in some instances | 


| Tupper, 


| Berthir. 


, Wars 
; “Thoughts on Modern English Literature” ia but 





rarried to such an excess as to render it a fault. 
The subject of the principal poem, the Lady 
Jadith, is perhaps somewhat too fanciful; but 
through thts, and many of the shorter pieces, 
there 1s on uninterrupted flow of graceful language. 


Some Verse and Proac about National Rife Clits, 
From the Author of ** Proverbial Philosophy.” 
(Routledge), Wedo not join in the ridicule that 
some of our co-temporaries throw on Martin 
His * Proverbial Philosophy” has not 
oe throngh five-and-twenty editions for nothing. 
fany have been made better as well as wiser by 
it, and when he speaks of rifle-elubs, he is oth 
wise and eloquent. 

Joan af Are, and other Poens, 
(I. F. Hope.) There is 


7 Baunor: 
a lamentable 


i want of vigour in the manner in which the sub- 


jects are treated. Why is it published at all ! 


Fireside Melodies, A Lore Dream, de. 
Sylvan, author of *‘The Spirit of Home,” &c, 
vm. (Charles Westerton.) A book of Lyrics. 
The style is i and pleasing, and there iso 
certain gracefulness pervading the whole, but 
altogether without originality, 


Job, A Dramatic Poem By Edward Henry 
Petuber, MLA., author of “' The Maid of Messene,” 
&c. (Longman, Brown, & Co.) This volume be- 
tokens powers of imagination of a very high order, 
Many passages are striking and vigorous. 


Hamlet, (Routledge.) A cheap edition of one 
of the lest works of the immortal band, in a 
popular form. The glossarial, grammatical, and 
explanatory notes are copious and clear, and will 
be of incalculable value to many to whom the 


By 


_ obsolete orthography of Shakespeare is a dead 


letter, 

Nineveh, and other Poems, By Edwanl George 
Kent. (Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.) Some good 
thonghts in very frir language, but indicative ot 
inexperience. 

A Pleat for the Pooy Man's Holiday ; a Poei. 
By M. A. H. (Honlston & Wright.) An attempt 
to solre the problem of the elevation of the 
masses, and the extinction of a large amount of 
pauperiam and crime. The author seems to 
imagine that the abrogation of the fourth com- 
mamiment offers the only means of effecting this 
desirable object. 

Poems, By Eldred. (W. Kent & Co., late 
D. Bogue.) These poems are by a young port, 
who states in his preface that he js not ashamed 
ofthen. He need not be so, The volume con- 
tains some gool poetry. 

The Postical Works of Eliza Cook. Ulustrated. 
(Routledge.} A well printed and prettily ilhis- 
trate] edition of a writer whose works deserve to 


| be nunked with those of Dr. Mackay. 


THE MAGAZINES. 

“The Irrutionale of Speech,” opens Fraser this 
month; it is a paper suggested by Mr, Hunt's 
works on the cure of stammering. An article 
** In Memoriam” on Alexander Von Humboldt, 
pays a noble and splendid tribute th the grandeur 
of that dead and great man; ‘* Holmby House ” is 
continied ; an article on ‘* Egyptian and Sacred 
Chronology” will be read with interest by many ; 


' hnt decidedly the paper which will attract most 


attention will be ** Notes on the National Drama 
of Spain,” by Mr. J. R. Chorley : the praise Mr. 
Chorley yields to Lope de Vega is immense. An 
article on * War in General, and Modern French 
in Particular,” is very seasonable ; 


a réchanfé. 

The crusade against Lord Macaulay is continued 
agin this month in Blackeeverd, on the foundation 
of the massacre of Glencos. The writer certainly 
makes ont a better case than he did, when 
endeavouring to show Marlborough perfect. 
A tale entitled “The Lifted Ved "is two 
chapters of horrors. The writer prophesies that 
on the 20th of September, 1850, he shall die of 
angina pectoris, and having an intervening month, 
he writes the “lifted veil," wherein is) a. pertect 


a 
oe 
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shower of such expressions as “mad,” * idiot,” 
“poison,” “death.” The tale ends on the 20th, 
&e., and in the writer's death. It is an oliously 
unhealthy tue. The Lack of Ladysmede" is 
very pleasantly continued, ‘Dr, Mansel's 
Bampton Lectures’ will bo found interesting ; 


whilo the article ‘‘ Sentimental Physiology” is. 


” 


founded on Michelot’s ‘* Art of Love, 
good, if discursive, reading, A paper on Miss 
Austen's novels of course includes Scott's high 


o,8 6 s Ay : | 
criticiaan of this neglected lady’s works, while the , 


tendency of the concluding article is snificiently 

r : . a - «= 
shown in its title, ‘The Change of Ministry— 
What next?” 

Bentley's Qaerterly Revaw, (Richard Bentley.) 
The part for July coutains several very able papers 
on subjects of interest, but we consider the writer 
of the article om “ Popular Preachers” has alto- 
gether transgressed the bounds of due eriticiam, 
in his strictures on the Revs, J.C, M. Bellew and 
C, H. Spurgeon, especially the former, Tndeed, 
he often approaches absolute profanity in his 
remarks on Mr. Beilew's sermons, and goes so far 
as to insinuate insincerity in their author, 


The &electic opens with ‘* Roman Catholicism in 
Great Britain and Ireland,” the tone of the article 
being sufficiently evident in one of the trst few 
lines—** Idolatry bas reached its perfect develo 
ment in the Vapacy;” the writer admits the 
wlvance of popery in this land since 1829, Pas 
out that in the year named the number of Roman 
ecelesiastics iu Great Britain was 477; while 
im 1858, the number was 1222, He sarvevs 
the Popish machinery with alana, and in conclu- 
sion believes, that the pepists as a body demand 
the Queen's sovereignty for the Pope, and Magna 
Charta, that they may convert itinto a bonfire, 
The “ Roman Question” is very closely considered 
in the second paper of this magazine, of course 
tinged with the ideas of which the Aeleetic is the 
medium. ‘Human Caloric” is startling, as the 








Writer urges, apologising for the declaration, that’ 


every man isa walking fireplace, The paper is 
Yeasant, but offers no new doctrines on human 
eat, nor doubts about existing theories, “ A 
Gossip about Edinburgh" is pleasant, but far 
from so delightful as the ingenious and thoroughly 
English writing in **Town and Forest.” The 
writer of the paper, ‘* Degeneration,” surely takes 
a strange view. What possible evidence is 
there that at this day civilised man is either 
intellectually or physically degenerating f 

Titan opens with a jecose threadbare paper on 
“The Land of Pots;” in a paper on Douglas 
Jerrold, calls hit and bis school “* wise fools,” and 
predicts the downfall of Punch! Getting On™ 
m very doleful, 
the mumber, 


The Univeral Reoiew, one of the best serials 
of ow day, dawns with faint praise ** What will 
he do with it? This review has a most interest. 
ings ae ou the Cornish drama; while “ Ilogival 
Geo. 
science is in ita childhood. 

The Westiainster Revicic is of great value; it 
leads off with an article, ‘* What Knowledge is of 
most Worth?" Tt will be found interesting even 
by those who cannet subseribe the writer's 
opinions. One of the most genial of the reviews 
ia that of the “* Autobiogrphy of Robert Houdin.” 
It is written in « charming narrative form, “The 
Government of India" is a deeply studied article. 
Of course About's “Roman Question” is very 
seriously considered, . 

The Engliahwomen's Jourael ig nx practical and 
eamest as ever, especially so in an article on 
* Woman's Work in Sanitary Reform,” wherein a 
knowledge of physiology as one of wornan's sequi- 
sitions is urged, and the absurd opinion that the 
study is indelicate, condemned, 

We have to welcome a new French review 
of great ability, the Revee /idéperdante. It is 
under the literary directorship of M, Masson of 
Harrow School, and is published by Jeffs, The 
review opens with papers on the recent French 
lean, andon the Liberal party in France. 


**Hopes and Fears,” by the anthor of “ The 


and is ' 


There are several good tales in | 


ogy" only goes to prove how titterly this vast | 





Prese welcome to many ; bat the review i« termbly 
trenchant, and overflowing with party spirit. 
Kingston's Magazine for Boys ia as healthy and 
| fool in tone as it is possible to be, 
The Gentleman's Magesiae is chietly remarkable 
| fora paper entitled, ‘The Most Interesting Part 
of History-—Manners and Customs,” 
Mr, Charles Knight's Cyclopedia progresses 
uimirably ; while standing out boldly from the 
month's nase of periodicals is the Rev. J. 


diffleult ta speak in tertus of too high praise, 
IX The Vissiniens for July is very attractive, eon. 
}-taining plenty of wit, satire, and goad sense, 

The first number of Plain, or MRingicts t by the 
author of dsk Mawiuma, ia now before us. The 
| Writhiy is ¥ery lively ; the plot of the story ia seen 
| im the very tithe ; and Mr. Lacch is, if possible, 
more successful than ever in the illustrations. 

Thiers’ French Revolution ia being brought out 
in sixpenny parts by Mr. Heatley. The second is 
before us, This publisher is also following in the 
wake of Messrs, Blackwood, by reproducing the 
tales in fentiey's Magaziac, and in sixpenny 
numbers. The first contains four tales, leading 
with *' Terence O'Shaughnessy's First Attempt to 
get Married.” 

We have received the following :—Sixth part of 
“ Byron's Poetical Works” (Murray); Fifth part 
of ‘* Boswell’s Johnson” (Murray); Third part of 
* Chambers’ Eneyelopedia;” fourth part of 
“ Moore's Works” (Lougman); Part TV. of “ Le 
belle Balin, par la Contesse Marie Montemerti,” 
a Freuch tale, publishing in parts (eff).  Fif- 
teenth Part of Houlsten & Wrights ‘* Wild 
Flowers.” The Assurance Magazine for July— 
earcfully statistical, “' A Guide to the Food Col- 
lection in the South Kensington Museum,” by 
Dr. Edwin Lankester—a very carefully prepared 
book, a5 the name of the anthor would almost of 
itself prove, The Church of England Revicte, 
containing ‘fA Theory of pre-Raphaclisem The 
Monthly Christion Spectefor, with a lemler on the 
© Advantages and Dangers of a Religions Life in 
Loudon.” The Congregational Pulpit, which does 
not rise above its usual standard. “ Moore's 
National Airs,” Part IL, very clearly and beouti- 
fully printed. 


MONTHLY CAUSERIES ON FRENCH BOOKS, 


Every now and then we stumble over some 
incident, or some name, which takes as away 
from the present, and brings before our mind one 
| of the departed notebilities of French literature. 
The other day, whilst examining the last number 
of the Reewe Anecdotique, we could not help 
thinking of that eclebrated recued!, the ‘ Aféemorres 
Secrets,” in which Bachaumont has strang together 
so many amusing anecdotes about the eighteenth 
century, Just now, itis Fréron whom our thoughts 
revert te, as we take up M. Vapereau’s pew 
j volume, ‘“Z/dwnde Litéraire ef Drasmetiqne,” * 
Poor Vrémon {| What a battl: he had to fight against 
Voltaire! What a penalty he had to pay for 
questioning the opinions of the pratriarche de 
jaar If it is true that abuse and bad lan- 
guage generally betray a cause which is not worth 





| upholding, never was there a man so thoroughly | 


wrong m4 Voltain. Fréron is dead, however; 
| his “ Anade Litttratre” has long since been 
| forgotten, and the work now published under the 
| same title will raise no storm likely to trouble M. 
| Vaperean’s peace, We do not mean ta sayo~far 
from it--that any book, in order to deserve aml 
| obtain suceess, should act asa firebrand ; the new 
“Année Littérnire™ would be a proof of the con- 
trary, for it ix written in a very quiet epirit, 
whilst we consider it at the same time as ene of 
the best critical reueils which have appeared 
since the days of Leclerc and Bayle. It goes 
through the principal productions of the French 
press during the year just elapsed, discusses them 
carefully, and by the help of choice extracts 
enables the reader to form a complete idea of them 


*“L'Année Littéraire et Dramatique.” Par G, Vape- 
rean, 1” Année (1555), I2mo. (Paris: Hachette.) 


Heir of Redelyffo," makes the Constitutional | all. Poetry, novels, the drama, the varions 


branches of history, philosophy, and sstheties, 
—wich are the principal headings under which 
the subjects are classified, and the volume con- 


' cludes with a chronicle of the leading facets con- 


‘nected with the literary history of 2855, 


The 


.* dande Littéraire” forma an invaluable comple- 


Wood's Natera! History,—a work of which it ie j 








| ‘criticiem. 


i and an accomplished writer. 





ment to M. Figuier’s ** Anade Scientifique,” * now 
in the third year of its publication, and some 
time hence both series wil be usefully consalted 
by those who wish to become acynainted with the 
intellectual progress of our epoch. 

In taking up M. Rigault’s “(Euvres Com- 
pretes,’ + we do not quit the fleld of periodical 
One of the most distinguished pro- 
fesuors of the University of France, afterwards 
tutor in the family of the Duke d'Aumale, and 


finally a rédacteur of the Journal des Dibots, M. 


Rigault left behind him at his death the reputa- 
tion of an clegant critic, a conscientions judge, 
MM. Ary Schetler, 
De Torqueville, and Rigault have been, as we 
deem, prematurely cut off from a career of useful- 
ness and inflnence, whilst men snch as M. Granier 
de Cassagnac, M. Capefigue, and M, Veron will 
remain amongst us, disgracing the title of men af 
letters, and degrading their pen to serve the transi- 
tory interests and passions of the day, Onr regrets 
are no doubt very short-sighted, bat we cannot 
restrain them: and in reading the essays of M, 
Kigault, we easily imagine how keenly his lone 
must have been felt by his collabovatenrs of the 
Déberts. 

The first volume of the publication we are now 
noticing is the reprint of a work which excited 
doubly the attention of the fiterefi when it first 
appeared, The Histoire de la Querelle des 
Anciens et des Modernes” was M, Rigault’s academic 
disquisition for the Doctor's degree, Presented 
to the Sorhonne in 1856, it gave rise te one of the 
most brilliant intellectual jousts ever remembered ; 
and the ease, the spirit, the learning with which 
the voung candidate maintained his opinion against 
the objections of the board of examiners, the Wiesse 
of his criticism and the accureey of his apprecia- 
tions, were universally remarkel. The famous 
Sorbonnic disputations, 60 important in days gone 
by, seemed to have recovered their pristine lustre, 


J and many 4 person present at the solemnity was 


already anticipating fur M. Rigault the inheritance 
of those glorions trimmpha which opened to MM. 
Juizot, Consin, and Villemain the carcer of public 
life. There ia, of course, some allowance to he 
imade generally for the excitement of a discussion 
held corem popris ; we know very well that many 
a work losea when read in the retirement of the 
closet a great proportion of the advantages which 
it borrowed from the sympathy of an eager 
audience ; but this test is accordingly all the mere 
valoable when applied to productions whose 
ambition it is to obtain more than the transient 
success of a day's popularity, Now, M. Rigault’s 
work falls precisely under this category ; it in a 
hook of vealls classical merit, and which is well 
warth an attentive perusal. 

The question of the relative position of the 
ancients and modems is by no means a new one. 
Speaking of the coqnctry of ladies, 2 contempo- 
rary writer snys that it is ples ancienwe qne fe 
monde; without going quite so far back in the 
limbo of ages, we can assert that the theme ex- 
amined by M, Riganlt is contemporaneous with 
the beginning of literature itself, It isa law of 
human nature that old people will always look 
lack wistfuily to the past, whilst the young will 
as constently find fresh arguments to maintain the 
superiority of their own times, Thus in literature 
there is also the party of progress and the coterie 
of conservatiam. We shall perhaps be deemed 
very afore by some of our readers, when they hear 
us maintain that the contempt for tradition has 
never in literature led to any remarkable resulta, 
We do not deny that amongst the tribe of nevators 
may be found, and have been found, several men 
of great genius or of extensive learning. Lamotte 





* *T' Année: Selentifique 4 Industrielle.” Pur Louis 
“ier, 1886-58, 12mo,3 vols. (Pare; Hachette.) 

+ * (Kovres Complites de H. MRiennlt, préecéddce d'une 
Notice Biograpiique et Ligéraire,” per M, Saint Mare 
Girardin. Svo, $¥ole. (Paris: Uachotte.) 
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eae anne _____... 
was certainly better than a mere dealer in para- | biographical and historical details which he places 


doxes ; Victor Hugo is the first French poet of the 
nineteeth century ; but, on the other hand, we have 
as a set-off, seribblers such as Prudon, Subligny, 
and Coras, The subject treated by M. Rignult is 
a vory interesting one ; it afforded full scope for a 
gallery of literary portraits, and those which are 
exhibited in the book are extremely well done. 
Amongst the numerous articles collected to- 
gether in the remaining volumes, it would be 
rather difficult to make a selection, equally valu- 
able as they all are, both as compositions and also 
as specimens of idiomatic French. We have, 
however, remarked, perhaps in consequence of the 
subjects touched upon, M. Rigault’s essays on 
contemporary Jesuit literature, and on the famouw 
or rather infamous, novels of MM. Feydean an 
Barbey d'Aurevilly. Between the sickly effusions 
written @ of the Immaculate Conception 
and the sketches of demi-imonde socivty, the con- 
nection is closer than one would at first be 
inclined to suppose, When the imagination is 
allowed to wander at its own diseretion, it is often 
found haunting strange localities ; and the result 
will be what Rigault calls: ‘' Ue seandalene 
mélange de religiosilé et Cérotisme ; des genuflecions 
: madoue, ax sortir d un récit grave- 


revive (minus his wit, however,) in M. d’ Aurevilly. 

But we must not forget that it is M. Rigault 
whom we are discussing, and not the stupid and 
immoral productions of some fashionable writers. 
If there were more journalists of his kind amongst 
us, the literary world would not be invaded as it 
is by mon incapable of wielding the pen, and 
critics would uuderstand that all the ingenuity 
with which they are gifted, ‘‘ Ve saurcit donner la 
gloirve dun mauvais oucrage, ni Céiter & ua bon. 
Elle wa avi le pouvoir de faire de faur grands 
hommes, ni celud de défaire les vrais.” 

The Introduction to the excellent work just con- 
sidered is from the pen of M, Saint Mare Giranlia, 
himself a journalist, a member of the French 
university, and a man thoroughly — of doin 
full justice to his late confrére. is kind af 
Diographieal preface is the noblest funeral oration 
that could have been pronounced over the tomb of 
M. Rigault. 

M io,” like the two gentlemen whose works 
have just been reviewed, is a critic, but instead of 
dissecting books, he cuts up crotchets, — anid 
serni-quavers. Strange,” exclaimed Swift, ‘ that 
there should snch difference be, "twixt tweedle- 
dum and tweedle-dee!" Corpo di Bacco! You 
must not profess this musical scepticism within 
hearing of M. Seudo, the musical Aristarchus of 
the Revue des Dewe Momles, You must not 
venture upon a reiteration of Charles Lamb's 
hetorodox ulea, that— 

‘The devil, with his foot so cloven, 
For aught I care may take Heethoren, 
M. Seudo has very decided theories on music in 
a, and musical schools, Rossini, Meyer- 
, Mozart, pws —_— are ge ae 
composers ; whi the operas Ferdi, and 
the romantic nonsense of Herren Wagner and 
Schumann he feels an unconquerable dislike. We 
know that de gustibus now es! disputandum, aud 


therefore we are quite d to acknowled 

that some persons ma find unknown benation im 
both Lea Traviata and Turnhawser ; but such is 
not M, Seudo’s opinion, We are bound, at the 
same time, to say that if he passes his verdicts in 
a decided manner, he never calls abuse in support 
of them, His reading, too, is far from being con- 
fined to subjects immediately bearing upon music ; 
we can discover in his rendus the feeling 
of a true poet, as well as the critical acumen of a 
virtuoso ; his style is extremely animated, and the 


“ao 


re Musicales.” Por P. Sudo, 
Bile aérie, 1 : 


0 et Litératas 
o. (Parla; Hachette.) 





before ns give to the whole work a permazent 
interest. This is the second volume of M. Seudo's 
essays; We are, besides, indebted to the same 
quatlomen for a very —— history of the 

ike the critiques 


musician Sarti,* a history which, 
in the 


before alluded to, appeared originally 
Revue des Deux Monies 
Our article, this month, being entirely taken up 
“strictures on strictures," we cannot do 
better than notice, in conclusion, another curious 
reeveil of literary essays, namely, the ‘ Paradoxes 
Littéraives t of Lamotte-Houdand, a new edition 
of which has just been published by M. Jullien. 
Many persons will deem it singulur that such 
a — should, in the present day, be called for, 
as the phrase is; but Lamotte occupies, in spite 
of his extravagnnt ideas, a distinguished place in 
the history of literature ; and throughout his essays 
there are seattered a great number of apprecia- 
tions really remarkable for their correctness and 
their trath, Lesides, his critiques were always 
put in a gentlemanly form, and free from those 
scurrilities which his adversaries too often in- 


dulged in. 
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Sovrn Kenstxetox Mvsrva.— During the 
week ending July 2, 1859, the visitors have been 
as follows :—Morning, 5021; Evening, 2226 ; 
Total, 7247. From the opening of the Tiussam’ 
967,119. 

CrvsTat PaLace.—Retura of admissions for 
six days ending Friday, July Ist, 1859, 37,162. 


* “Le Chovalier Sarti; roman musical.” Par P. 
Scudo, I2mo. (Paris: Hachette.) 

t “Lee P Littéraires de Lamotte." Reéwnls et 
annotés par B. Jullien. Seo, (Paris: Hachette.) 








NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


We have received a very interesting communi- 
cation touching the vexed question of the author- 
ship of ‘Adam Bede.” It may be remembered 
that an opinion has been widely expressed that 
this work, and the ‘‘ Scenes from Clerical Life,” are 
a joint production of author and authoress, Our 
correspondent subscribes to this belief, adding 
that he is absolutely convinced that the authors 
are William and Mary Howitt. He believes the 
internal evidence in favour of this proposition to 
be irrefraguble, In the first place, the whole 
style is William Howitt's, A character similar 
to that of Mrs. Poyser's appeared a few years ago 
amongst some sketches of his in Douglas Jerrold s 
Shilling Magazine. In his novel of ‘* Madame 
Dorrington of the Dene,” published in 1851, the 
dialect throughout, and one or more religious ex- 
hortations, have the same formula as in *‘ Adam 
Bede,” and the name of Hetty cecurs ; whilst no 
one who is acquainted with the ‘Rural Life in 
England,” the ** Book of the Seasons,” the ‘* Year- 
Book of the Country,” can mistake whose hand 
sketched those natural descriptions of country 
life, country —y the seasons, and their flowers. 
None better than William Howitt could draw the 
a of bygone Methodism ; and to those who 

now and recollect these unmistakeablo idiosyn- 
crasies, the mysterious ‘Liggins” at once 
resolves himself into William Howitt. In tho 
second place, the scene is laid in or near Derby- 
shire, a county well known to the Howitts; in 
the third, those delightful passa, in which 
children are made to speak, which give such a 
charm to ‘‘Adam Bede,” are the very reflection 
of Mary Howitt'’s writings; fourthly, lastly, 
and most ‘convineing, the spiritualism of the 
character of Dinah, and the intimation of an 
actual spiritual presence, that may be found in 
its place in the work, go to support the belief 
that the Howitts, who have yielded to a 
faith in modern spiritualism, are the actual 
authors of ** Adam Bede.” To this angument one 

d objection may be taken—if ‘* Adam Bede” 
is the work of William and Mary Howitt, why do 
they not avow itt It would confer literary honours 
on them such as even they never yet possessed ; 
and assuredly such an avowal wonld, if possible, 
aid the sale of the work. Hence, then, we are 
disinclined to accept as certain our corres) lent’s 
opinion, nor will Mr. and Mrs, Howitt be angry 
phe = = ee a tte ame 

riends, and the ic have a right to sec! 

out their good friends, a 

In many respects the annual distribution of 
prizes at University College on Saturday was 
most distinguished and gratifying. That grand 
pioneer of national progress, Lord Brougham, was 
there, philosophical and practical as ever, and 
supported by Lord Palmerston, who despite the 
cares of state had consented to act as — 
An interchange of mutual and parlonable compli- 
ment passed between the two celebrated men as 
they both expatiated on the power of learning and 
mental discipline, the two lords standing before 
the prizemen noble examples of successful will 
and energy. Lord Palmerston was extremely 
buoyant and genial, as though determined to show 
no extent of Waslacns can overfreight his spirits. 
For three hours he continued at his self-imposed 
duties, with a smile and a pleasant word for each 
prizeman as he came up. In his address his lord- 
ship spoke felicitously of the catholicism of the 
College, contrasting it with the theological bondage 
of higher education previous to the foundation of 
the University. In illustration of this liberality 
it may be stated that Jewish students have always 
Leen especially successful, and as a r ition of 
this the Jewish friends of the College have pre- 
sented 1000/. for the foundation of a scholarship, 
Bat the most noticeable feature of this address 
was Lord Palmerston’s direct approbation of 
competitive examination. 

The Association for Promoting the general 
welfare of the Blind is making noble exertions 
to bring the claims of the blind before the public— 
claims, because the blind are so completely set 
apart in this world, There are no fewer than 
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20,000 blind men and women in this British land, | points of the compuss on cach circle. ‘The centre | 
aml the aspiration of the Society is to reise this | 


large number to the dignity of gaining dally bread, 
Immense difficulties have ever hindered the 
aecomplishment of this splendid idea, not the 
least of which are competition with sceing 
handicraft men, aud the advanced age of the 
majority of blind mechanics, for blindness falls on 


ua in nine cases out of ten after the age of | 


manhood, It has been the preetice hitherto to 
alinit no pupils tothe blind schools who are of 
age—but this disadvantage, it is to be hoped, will 
soo be forgotten. The Association seeks to 
guarantee to each blind workman a certain aud 
sufficient amount of weekly employment, but we 
fear, till a special work is found for the blind—some 
work new, attractive, cheap, and yet valuable, 


the impediment of competition will continue to | 


stay the hopes of the Society, Of course, waiting 
any industrial anecess, the Association will 
gladly accept donations, Nor has the amusement 
of the Ulind been forgotten. It is intended to 
form a museum of objects which will bear 
touching, and indeed might we suggest that the 
expense of a ‘blind man’s” edition of some of 
the earnest simple stories of good English authors 
would be amply corapensated in the eager interest 
the poor blind would feel in its perusal—we sev 
their sightless foces almost lighting wp as the 
teaching finger moves over the beneficent page. 
Aud it would be an intellectual exercise which 
can never be equalled by listening to the reading 
aloud of a reader who is ened with sight. 


An unhappy man named Verry, has just been 
executed in France, for the murder of his fellow- 
servant, Marguerite Laceinte. It appears that 
his object was simply to get the poor woman out 
of the way, that he hack rob fis master apd 
mistress, Daring his trial, and after his convic- 
tien, his conduct was such as to give considerable 
doubts as to his sanity. We are not ecntitled to 
tax the French jury with a verdict contrary to 
justice, but we feel absolutely certain that’ the 
peor wretch would have been considered a manine 
m England. He had acted with incredible 
stupidity throughout the whole transaction, and 
when he was actually under trial for the crime, 
he seems to have had nothing so much at heart 
as to recommend certain drimas which he had 
witnessed ; and he exhorted judges, witnesses, 
and others, not to lose the opportunity of sceing 
them as soon as possible. He continued the 
snme cours, even to the moment of his death, 
and the knife of the guillotine fell while he was 
exclaiming—'* Go and see the Courier de Lanes,” 
It is Inmentable, indeed, to see such a case, 
scarcely less lameatable to note the coments 
which have been made on it. Some, and they 


seem to have been a very numerous class, assert, | 


tot that the mau was mad,—this would have been 
intelligible enough, but would have answered no 
party purpore—but that his mind had become 
perverted by theatrical arnuscments, and that his 
case way but one more to prove that the theatre is 
the honse of Satan, No Seuny is so much to be 
Pitied as a religious hobby, for none is ever ridden 
so hard and so anreasonably. 


An earnest appeal is being made to the public 
hy Mrs, Jane Foous, widowed mother of the late 
Assistant-Surgeon Richard Power, who went 
through the whole of the Crimean struggle, the 
effects of over-exertion during that time having 
led to his death. He is chiefly to be remembered 
for having saved the lives of twenty-five men at 
Alma, whe must otherwise have been lost, He 
was the sole support of his mother, and now, 
poor indeed, she secks for a little comfort from the 
public. 

Captain Toovey of the Mercantile Marine de- 
serves great pratse for his disinterestedness in 
Tefraining from: patenting an ingenious and ex: 
ceedingly useful invention for ascertaining the 
true variation of the compass, and we should be 
glad to see a similar spirit more frequently mani- 
fested by inventors. The apparatus in question 
(which is now on view at 7 pa Imray's in the 
Minories} consists of a dia) having two concentric 
circles engraved on it with quadrants and eight 





of the dial is furnished with a guomon, to which 
is affixed an index capable of being moved rouml 
the dial which is used to indicate the direction of 
the ship's course, The dial is also fittel witha 
tech sight, for ascertaining the bearings of 
any object whose position it may be desirable to 
observe. The instrument may be placed herizen- 
tally in any convenient part of the ship. The 
sins bearings being taken the shadow cast by the 
guomon exactly indicates the angle of variation, 
which can be easily read off from cither of the 
circles. 


im Thursday Evening the Architectural Society 
held a Conversaziono at the South Kensington 
Musenm under the presidency of Mr, Beresford 
Hope, The rooms were crowded, aud the guests 
seemed well pleased alike with the permanent 
attractions, and those specially provided for the 
evening. 

The controversy about Collier's Shakespeare is 
only just beginning. Mr. Collier defends him- 
self, and demands investigation, We have pro- 
bably before ws as pretty a literary dispute as any 
that the world hus secn since the time of Dr. 
Bentley. 

Mn. Gre axp Sienor Graxiaxt.—This con- 
test Las terminate! as all interested in musical 
mutters foresaw it must de, Nothing could have 
been more clear from the first then that Mr. Gye 
was not only substantially in the right, but vight 
also on all points, and Signor Graziani does not 
come out of debmylio in a very creditable manner. 
We do not care to apportion very acenrately how 
much of the blame belongs to the manager, and 
how much to the voralist. The former has 
covered himself with glory: he may now super- 
sede a well-known line of Chaucer, aud in a cer 
tain style of French composition will no longer be 
known as 
but The schole of Stratfowl-atu-Bow ; 
uh 

The school of Sinith of Drury Lane, 

One word about the requirements of the London 
public; we must have one Ltalian opern; we 
much question whether two can be adequately 
pr Lipski At all events, more is necessary be- 
sides good singers and goml dancers, and these 
other requisites Mr. Gye has ut great pains and 
cost secured, The publie owe much to him ; and 
we shall be glad to hear that his management, 
which has been hitherto a brillant sueceas im 
everything elxe, hax been equally successful in a 
financial point of view, Aste old Drury—when 
ob ! when !—-shall the regular drama be restored 
to its rightful empire? 

Fuoatixe Contror.—The idea of a British 
Floating College for naval instruction and murine 
engineenng isu good one. Nothing of the kind 
lis yet existed, and the project of such a seminary, 
where the duties of a marine engineer and thorongh 
seaman are practically imparted, is almost invalu- 
able as n precedent for commercial and maritime 
England to follow. Captain Robinson is the pro- 
jector, and in his Lapse “seaig he lays preat stress 
on the fact that the college will be under govern- 
ment inspection, The frigute will carry o 
chaplain and surgeon. The “ Branch Ashore" of 
this college, situated at Folkestone, is also under 
similar supervision, aud is at all times open to 
the publle. 


Loup CHELMSFORD ant Mus, Swinren.—Tt 
is out of our province to enter at any length inte 
the important question which has just been 
decided between these litigants. One thing is 
clear, that such a case will hardly occur again, 
We notice the trial here only to express our un- 
measored disgust at the tanner in which Lord 
Chelmsford, Sir C. Cresswell, and several other 
distinguished lawyers were treated by the 
plaintiff's counsel, If Mr. Kennedy is to be 
tolerated in taxing in no very roundabout way, 
with perjury and judicial malpractices men euch 
as these, whose characters stand among the highest 
and purest in the land—there can certainly be ne 
limit set to the forensic insolences of Mr. Brow- 
beat and Mr, Serjeant Bullymg, towards indi- 
viduals of Jess exalted position, and in cases of 





less general importance, There ought to be a 
general expression both of feeling and opinion om 
the part of tho bar on this suliject, aud we ean 
hanlly imagine a better opportunity than the 
present. 


Bisnor Maurey.—The aged and venerable 
Bishop Malthy, died on Sunday last, in his 
Oth year; distinguished through life by pro- 
found learning, unaltected picty, and an un- 
bounded liberality. He reached the highest 
stations of the church, almost without envy, and 
retired from the splendid emoluments of the see 
of Durham as soon as he found himself unequal 
to the performance of ity duties, Such examples 
are wanted, 

Mr. Mocks Moorr’s Rarstiir.—We learn 
from the columns of a contemporary that ‘The 
standard periodical in the French work! of fine 
arts, La Guzette dex Heaws Arta, cdlited by Charles 
Blane, comes ont this month with a beautiful 
engraving of the ‘Apolloand Marsyas’ of Rufaelle, 
in possession of Morris Moore, The Paris comnois- 
sexrs are ull of one opinion, it would seem, as to 
its authenticity," an opinion in which we must 
admit we agree. 

Gop Discoventes iN Paxama.—In our last 
we inserted a letter which has, we find, beer 
addressed to a wide circle of papers, announcing 
that gold had been discovered in considerable 
quantities in Panama. We were at once satistiod 
that if this were really the case the effect must 
be very important to the interests of commerce 
and navigation, We have already a railwa 
across the isthmus, jeining thus the Pacifie with 
the Atlantic Ocean, and a ship conmnunication 
has been for many years a favourite scheme of 
merchants, Such a discovery as that of gold in 
large quantitics will stimulate these and all similar 
plans, and tend rapidly to advance the enltivation of 
this rich but little explored part of the world, Gold 
has long been the pioncer of commerce, as well 
as its chief medium, and the highways of nations 
have been traced to auriferous deposits in not a few 
cases, This will be one of the most remarkable. 
We have made many and minute inquiries, ane 
find that the gold is within a few miles of the sea- 
coast, on a river navigable for large barges, if not 
vessels of still greater tonnage, We may hope for 
seientitic information from this quarter, but the 
public will have no other advantage than that 
which will accrue from the benefit done to the 
province of Panama. ‘The proprictors intend to 
work the mines themselves for their own benefit, 
and ne shares will be brought into the market. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 
—e 
Paria, 6th July. 
“Wes people are in the dark it is casy tu 
make the stoutest man believe in a ghost,” saves 
Jean Paul, in one of his works Never was the 
truth of this better exeruplified than it ix just at 
this moment. You may perceive that many 
respectable journals in England (especially north- 
country ones, as I have noticed), state the fact of 
the report of the death of Marshal Niel being 


' credited in many quarters in France, and that, be 


— 


it remarked, after the Emperor bas himeclf as- 
sured the Empress that le has ‘raised General 
Nicl to the rank of a Martchal de France." 

Now, conceive for an instant, @ similar report 
going about, in a similar circumstance, in any other 
canulry ; it would simply be impossible, This 
fully comes in ee of a speech of Prince 
Napoleon, which 1 am in a position to vouch 
for ; just after the coup d'état in 1851, when the 
vresa was as much gagyed (buat wot more so) than 
itis now, a report was circulated that Marsha 
St. Arnuud (recently raised to the highest military 
rank for having massacred the Paris population) 
had actually murdered General Cornensune in the 
Palace of the Tuileries,  Cornemuse was the 
man who had most to do with the fearful 
lot of military executions that had secretly taken 
plice immediately after the coup défat, and St. 
Arnaud was one of _ anaes xt that 
sanguinary aggression who was accused of havin, 

the me | pecuniary reward for his help, Al 
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that really happened, and could not be denied, 
was therefore bad enough for it to be easily mnder- 
stood that the public should make it ont a | ape 
deal worse, Accordingly, the report I allude to 
got about, and a most tragical scene was re- 
counted. General Cornemnse was said to have 
upbraided Marshal St, Arnaud with his (alas !} 
notorious habits of pecuniary corruption, and the 
Marshal was described as drawing his sword 
in a fury, and then and there running his 
adversary through with it, neither more nor 
leas than if he hud been a eat or adog, Some 
said the murderous decd happened in the an 
rial presence ; others cnrished the anecdote with a 
small, ornamental, side-story of ‘* our anele 
Jerome” running away in the confusion with a 
heap of bank-notes that were laying on the 
Emperor's farrvan, thas provoking, on Ciesar’s 
part, when all was over and the money found 
inissing, the exclamation of ‘Ad, je mca sot 
viens que win oncle éfait fas" There was no inven: 


tion which seemed too monatrons for the public to 
believe; and the degree to which it did believe 
them surpusses anything T ean describe. Highly 


educated persons may be to this day found who 


obstinately held to the tale of General Corne- | 


mitse’s assassination by Marshal St. Arnaad, with 


its various se, "age of fuets more or less favourable | 


to the morlity and honesty of the Bonaparte 


family in geueral; and I could name a well- ; 


known British diplomatist of very — rank, who 
diel last year in fall conviction of the whole. 
Maxlerate, or rather sceptical people, would have 
it that the two fought a duel in the long gallery 


of the paluce, St. Arnaud bringing down his man | 


disloyally, and that when night came the body 
was privately carried out and taken to the abode 
it inhabited during life. I do not believe this 
version either; bat what 1 decertily is, that nevor 
sites reports were —— about and credited, 


was one more credited and spread about amongst | 


higher classes of the public than the one I have 
mentioned. In1855, during the Crimean war, and 
while our Queen was on her most regretable visit 
here, the Emperor one morning exclaimed to his 
cousin, with whom he was quite alone, “Is it 
possible that there are at this present time 
thousands ef people in this town who believe that 
St. Arnaud murdered Cornemuse before my face, 
ard that I was very glad to get him out of my 
way!” Prince Napoleon sat by, anid looked 
vacant, * BA bien,” said he, ‘et apres? what is 
there to astonish you in that?” The oe 
wesitively did stare in genuine surprise, Flon- 
Pion went on: “* What astotishes me," he re- 
joined, “is that nobody has yet said yon have 
attempted to poison me, or I, you,” “ What do 
you mean?” was Lonis Napoleon's reply. ‘* What 
I inean,” said bis cousin, ‘is simply this; that 
so long as you persist in holding down this 
entire country in literal darkness, as yon 
do, these are the sort of consequences you mnat 
«wxpect. You and 1 know the story you speak of 
is net true; but de, for one moment, suppose it 
were true, could it not he perfectly hushed up f 
and without publicity and freedom what is there 
to prove absolutely to the world out of doors that 
it is wntrie 

Now, as I can answer for tho — truth of 
every detail of the little scene I have just re- 
connted, and, as it seems to me to bear upon many 
of the circumstances of the present war, 1 have not 
thought a few moments wonld be wasted in re- 
calling it to attention. A person to whom I 
myself hearl Prince Napoleon relate it, exclaimed 
to the latter: “* What yen said must have made a 
great impression npon His Majesty.” T shall not 
easily forget the look of hopelessness that settled 
ou the prince's fut face, as he replied, ‘*Juepression f 
men cher evi, nothing ever makes any impression 
on the Emperor that is in any way connected with 
a notion of Jilerfy, Lo never let slip an 
opportunity of wee my tind on the subject, 
but I quite well know JT am only wasting, my 
time,” 

There are two envious exceptions to the general 
flatness of the transactions in the artistic and 
literary world just now, aud they really are too 
creditable to the French public for me to pass 


‘them over unobserved. One is the sale of 
Villemain’s new book on “ Lyrical Poetry,” the 


other the proceeds realised by the “ Pardon de | 
Of Villemain's volume, more than - 


Plo&rinel.” 
6000 have been bought already, and this for a 
book costing 7 francs is something phenomenal, 


Meverbeer's new opera are even far more fabulous, 
Up to the Jast night of its performance the theatre 
never once ceased to realise the utmost amount of 
the receipts it can realise, which are 280/, Added 
to this, the musical publishers who brought out 
the pianoforte copy of it, sold off 10,000 copies of 
the small edition (at 7 frances} within the firat 
week of publication, and upwards of 2000 enpies 
of the large edition, Since then, three sever] 
editions have already been issued, and a fourth is 
being prepared. 

| There ia, in almost every way, so much that 
speaks ill for the French people of our times, that 
it is unfair net to mention any fact, however 
slight in appearance, that may be set down to 
their credit. Now, it undonbtedly is to their 
i credit that a work of so high an order as Ville- 
main's new book should sell at more than three 
times the rate tht Maine. Sand’s Last most 
abominable novel, ** Bille ef Lai” sella at; and 
ata period when “ Pifles de Marbre™ and “ Daines 
aux Canetias” are the objects of official predilec- 
tion everywhere, and where everything is done to 
lower the standan] of taste, it is honourable to 
the public that a composition like the Pardon de 





and make so mach money. 


I role out yestenlay to see the little species of 


given to Lamartine, Jt jx as yet a rembling sort 
of edifice, bat when half of it shall be pulled down 
(which workmen are now busy upon), it will be a 
, pretty little place enough, and the greatest poet 
of modern France (one of the greatest of modern 
ages) may retire there to a pleasant half-solitude, 
that even his best frierwls may think of with 
satisfaction. The land is bad (or else it would 

robably never have been made a present of}, but 





should fancy cabbages and potatoes are not | 


exactly the produce the lover of ** Bloise” will 
ask from bis 


charming in this broiling weather. 
just under the princely plantations of La Muette, 
where Madame Du Barry ouce “eat enthroned,” 


reigning over * La France,” as she was wont to } 


style Lois XV., and where the widow of the late 
Pierre Erend, the pianoforte-maker, now dwells. 
All the shade and all the perfumes of the once 


royal residence are gratuitously poured forth | 


upon a seemingly humbler neighbour, and the 
nightingales of La Muette will send forth their 
heavenly strains unconsciously to the ear of as 
glorious a master of song as themselves, 


Daria, Wedlnesiay. 
Poor Alexandre Dumas the Elder has many a 
time and oft been accused by enemies, rivals, 
friends, aud the public a¢ large, of making an 
abusive use of the system of eollaloration, Ni 


happuly is unknown in England ; suck abuse con- 


sisting in passing off as entirely his own works | 


wholly or partially the productions of others. 


Unable positively to deny the charge he 
attempted to extennate it by pleading that 
the works he more or less appropriated 


were simply dry bones into which he breathed 
the breath of life—dross, which ho turned inte 
gold. No means of contradicting lim existed, 


and his excuse had to be accepted for what it was | 
Bat an incident which has oceurred within | 


worth. 
the Inst few days leads to the painful conclusion 
that its value was not great. 
har of the Tribunal of Correctional Police—in 
English eyes, the Parisian bow Street—on the 
grave, moral, ani literary charge of having, in a 
work called Le Cermease, just published by him, 
and containing an account of his recent journey to 
the Cauensus, pillaged extensive passages, some 
verbatim, others with the alteration of a few 
sentences, from a narrative entitled ‘Souvenirs of a 


But the sums made by the Opéra Comiquea with | 


Ploéemef should have such a tremenlous success, | 


cottage farm that the town council of Paris has: 


rden, and the few trees round it | 
give it a cool, shady, sequestered air, that is ; 
lt nestles | 


which | 
system French literary manters tolerate, butwhich | 


He was cited to the | 


| Frenchman, captive of Schamyl,” by a certain 
; M. Merlicux, a scribe unknown, 

The pillagings in question consisted of a record 
of the capture and detention of two Russian 
Princesses and a Frenchman, their attendant, hy 
| Schamyl, the Cancasian hero, some years ago,— 
an affair which may be still within the recol- 
| lection of newspaper readers. Dumas protested 
that having seen tho Russian Princesses in his 
Caueasinn expedition, it was they who had 
authorised him to borrow from the work in ques- 
tion; and he argued that, as the adventures it 
related were theirs, they had legal power so to do. 
He also argued, on technical groumls, that, as the 
said adventures had been related in books and 
hewspapers more than ones, they had fallen into 
the public domain, and that he could therefore 
copy any account of them he pleased without com- 
mitting piracy, He submitted, too, to the Court 
that, as he had in some places expressly acknow- 
ledged that he was quoting from the ‘‘Souvenira,” 
he could not be considered guilty of what is 
technically called piracy. But the tribunal held 
that all these reasonings, though ingenious, were 
of no avail; and jt accordingly declared him o 
literary pirate, and fined hin 4¢, It held too that 
his printers and publishers in printing and pablis- 
ing his piracies had offended as much as he, and it 
imposed a fine of Sf. on them, It, moreover, ordered 
Dumas and the other defendants to pay the author 
of the * Souvenins” 20/, as am indemnity for the 
wrong they had done him. 

In England such a condemnation would be the 
utter ruin of a literary man, Here it excites only 
noe. comment. This difference of appreciation 
| between the two countries is entirely owing to the 

collaboration r gaa being proscribed in the one 

and sanctioned in the other. When three or four 
men are allowed to put their wits together to write 
one novel or one play—when an author of repute 
can be largely assisted by one or several persons 
without being bound to proclaim the fact to the 
public—when he can with impunity put his own 
name to the work of an unknown scribe in order to 
make it sell—there is no reason why downright 
piracy should subject him to obloquy; for after all, 
| piracy is only collaboration under another form, 

Shortly before this affair of Dumas’, one of the 
law courts was occupied with a suit arising out of 
a collaboration question. A writer who has gained 
| considerably notoriety under the assumed name of 
_ De Mireeourt, and another of the name of Gabriel, 
some years back wrote an appalling melodrama 
in which the end of the world was represented as 
the déronement, But no theatre would bring it 
ont, because it would have cost a good Meat 
of money to get up, and because the said dé- 
nourment was considered objectionable in a reli- 








ious point of view. David, the composer, 
aving had the opportunity of reading the pice 
thought it was suituble for an opera, an 


he obtained Mirecourt’a and Gabriel's consent 
to have it transformed into a litrette. Hoe 
and one Hadot, a tax-gatherer in a provincial 
town, a friend of his, set to work to tum 
it into **poctry,” but they made a mess of 
it, and accordingly communicated the manuscript 
ta Mery, a scritbler of verses of tnore notoriety 
than merit. Mery prodaced a Uidretto from the 
= and David set i¢ to music. The opera was 

rought ont at the Grand Opera, under the title 
of Herculanum, aud has since been repeatedly 
performed. Thus there were five ‘ hands ” 
employed in one way or another in this 
one piece, The “hands” agreed amongst 
themselves as to the manner in which the 
| profits arising from the performance shoald bo 
tlivided ; but they squabbled about the division of 
the process of the sale of the Jibreffo and the 
music, —and they had to go to law to have their 
differences settled. I ask if it be consistent with 
the dignity of literature for five “hands” to take 
part in producing one work, just as five bricklavers 
collaborate” im building a wall :—and I ask if 
| the five hands" do not deserve the reprobation 
of their follows, for presenting the public with the 
painful spectacle of ria men squabbling abwat 
the division of “ wages," reevived for a work done 
in common, 
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SCIENTIFIC. 


Puantc attention during the past month has 
been directed to several im nt discoveries 
of scientific interest, especially im geology; we 
may instance first, that of implements of human 
art intermixed with the bones af reeen! animals, 
in caves filled with tertiary deposits on the north- 
ern coast of Sicily. Among the skeletons found are 
those of the hippopotamus and elephant. With re- 
spect to the latter, Professor Ferrara, at a recent 
meeting of the Geological Society, suggested that, 
they were due to Carthaginian elephants, and the 
former to the onimuadts imported by the Saracens for 
sport. The government of l’alermo having onlered 
& correct survey of this cave and ils contents, 
it was found that beneath the bone-breecia was 
a merine led, with shells, and continuous with 
the external tertiary deposits, The wall of the 
cave to the height of eight fect from the floor had 
been thickly bored by Pholades ; for the space of 
ten feot higher the side was emooth; and still 
higher up it was eancellar, or eroded. Above the 
breceia were blocks of limestone, covered by 
earthy soil, in which bones of Aivpopotami, with 
8 few of those of Ses and Cerri, light and fragile, 
not foasiliced as in the breccia, occurred plenti- 
fully. In his late visit to the San Ciro Cave, Dr. 
Falconer collected (besides the AH ippopotamvs) 
remains of Slephes antiques, Bos, Cereus, Sus, 
Ursus, Canis, and a large Felis, some of which 
indicated a pliocene age. Another cave, the 
Grotto di Maceagnone, about twenty-four miles to 
the west of Palermo, was lately the especial 
subject of the author's research, whose attention 


was directed to it by J. Morrison, Esq. In its 
form it differs from that of San Cire, bein 
much wider. Its sides show no Pho 


marking nor polished surfaces, as far as thoy 


are yet bared. It has a reddish or ochreous 
Stalagmitic crust covering the interior. It 


agrees with the San Ciro Cave in its situation 


at nearly ‘the same elevation above the sea and | 


above the tertiary plain; and in its enormous 
mass of bone-breccia aud great accumulation of 
limestone boulders covered by the hutmatile soil 
with loose bones. About half-way in from 
the mouth, and at 10 feet above the floor, a 
Janze mass of breccia was observed, demided 
partly of the stalagmitic covering, and eom- 
Posed, of « reddish grey argilhiceons tmatrix, 
cemented by a calcareous paste, containing frag- 
ments of limestone finely preserved. Entire land 


shells of large size, splinters of bone, teeth of | 
| is, it seema, incorrect, aa the natives are composed 


ents of shells, bits of | 


raminants, and of the genus £yeus, together 
with comminuted fra 
earbon, specks of argillaceous matter erage 
barnt clay, together with fragments of shape 
siliceous objects, of fverax workonansiap, of 
different tinta, varying from the milky or 
smoky colour of chalcedony to that of jaspery 
horustone, This brecciated matrix was firmly 
tementad to the roof, and for the most part 
covered over with a coat of stelagmite. With 
regard to the fragments of the siliceous ob- 
jecta, the great majority of them present definite 
forms, namely, long, narrow, and thin; having 
invariably a smooth conchoidal surface below, 
and ubove, a longitudinal ridge bevelled off right 
and feft, ora concave facet, replucing the ridge ; 
in the Intter case presenting three facets on 
the upper side. They elosely resemble, in every 
detail of form, obsidian knives from Mexico, and 
flint knives from Stonehenge, Arabia, and olse- 


where, and they appear to have heen formed | 
by the distamination, as filma, of the long angles | 
These fragmenta | 


of pristuatic blocks of stone. . 
accor intimately intermixed with the bone splin- 
ters, shells, &c., in the roof-breecia, in very con- 
siderable abundance; amerphans fragments of 
dint are comparatively rare, and ue pebbles or 
blocks occur cither within or without the cave. 
The inferences deduced from these facts are—that 
the Maceaynone Caye was filled np te the roof 
within the human porind, #0 that a thirk layer of 
bone-splinters, teeth, land-she!ls, coprolites of the 
Afyene, ant human objects was ageintinated to 





solution ; that subsequently, and within the human 
period, such a great amount of change tovk place in 
the physical configuration of the district as to have 
caused the cave to he washed out and emptied of 
its contents, excepting the floor-breecia, and the 
patches of material cemented to the roof and 


, since coated with additional stalagmite, 


Among chemical researches an especial interest 
attaches, and particularly at the present time, to 
those on the naturo of ozone, At the anniver- 
sary — the Meteorological Society, the 
sources of this condition of matter were ilus- 
trated by experiment. A quantity of hydrogen 
and oxygen was preparel by decomposing 
water by means of a galvanic battery; the 
gases were strongly impregnated with the ozone 
emell. It was the odor of the oxygen, obtained 
by the decomposition of water, that first attracted 


the attention of Schiinbein to the subject; to this | 


smell he gave the name of ozone, from ctw, ofco, 
in a paper dated 8th April, 1840. He also showed 
that the odor ties | & gaseous furm, He in- 
ferred the existence of ozone in the air, from the 
fact of paper dipped in a mixture of starch and 
iodide of potassium becoming blue im certain con- 
ditions, When ozonised air is shaken with a salt 
of manganese the sesquiexide of manganese is pra- 
cipitated ; hence slips of paper dipped in solutions 
of these salts are recommended as test papers for 
ozone. The principal characters of ozone were its 
sinell, its action on iodide of potassium and starch, 
and its rapid effects in oxidising metallic silver. 
The ozone, it had been inforred, existed in the 
atmosphere, because the air at certain times decom- 
"apse the jodide of potassium, Ozone can only 

considered as an active condition of oxygen ; 
it is readily found by passing continuous electric 
sparks through pure oxygen, which contracts to 
one-fourth of its volume, and again returns to its 
negative state or ar comtition when exposed 
to a temperature af 540° to 720° F. Various 
experiments were shown, illustrative of the exist- 
ence of oxygen in combination in two conditions 
in ovonides and antozonides, and of the furmation 
of common oxygen by the union of these different 
states of ozone. 

At the Annual Meeting of the Royal Geographical 
Society, Alfred Wallace, Esq., F.RG.S., read 
‘Notes on a Voyage to New Guinea.” These 
notes were the result of the author's three months 
residence at Dorey, in New Guinea, situated in 
the N.-W. portion of the island, and the only 
ploce, it appears, on the mainland, where » 
trader can remain in safety. The statement that 
New Guinea is inhabited by Papuans and Malays 


entirely of the former, though several Malay 
rettlements are scattered over the outlyin 

islands, The whole northern peninsula, as veell 
as the neighbouring islands, is ragged and moun- 
tainous; and over the country an unvarying 
forest, of a somewhat stunted appearance, spreads 
itself, The anthor pitched his abode at the 
village of Dorey, in a rough jungle-house, built by 
himself, and employed his time in exploring, 
when unassailed by fever, the natural history of 
the surrounding distriets, Kain was the rule, 
and sunshine exception, during his stay. 
The Doreyans live on the const, in houses raiced 
in the water on posts, and reached by a rough and 
tottering cunsoway from the beach, oting aw 


unusually wretched appearance, The natives of | 
j helt the most refractory substances withont any 


the interior do not differ perceptibly in pliysical 
character, but have a distinet age, aud are 
called Arfuki. The Doreyans, however, are 
fishers and traders, while the Arfuki are agri- 
cultarista. The mental and mor) chara teristies 
of the Papnans differ remarkably from, and are 
inferior ta, those of the Maluy race. Dorey was 
found to be very unhealthy, fevers and dysentery 
being very prevalent. The prineipal article of 
trede on the northern coast is a fragrant aromatic 
bork, calied mussoey, which is carried to Java, 
where an oif of reputed effieary im various 
disonlers ia extracted froin it. ‘Tortoise-shell, 
bichede-mer, sago, and wiki natmega, are also 
articles of trade. 

The investigations of scientific inquirers have 


the roof by the iuliltration of water holding lime im | made us recently acquainted with many new 
y & | y acq y 


j stand with safe 





! facts relating to shooting stars and other meteors ; 
among others, their direction is never perpen- 
iculir to the carth, the majority come from 
that part of the heavens towards which the 
earth is moving ; their velocity averages 20 miles 
a second; the more brilliant among them become 
visible at about 40 miles from the earth, and 


) they ocenr principally in periodical showers about 


the middle of August asd November, The 
cosmical theory, which supposes that near the 
earth's orbit there are a vast number of minute 
bodies revolving round the sun in streams, and 
that our globe eames into collision with some of 
these, or periodically ents their orbit, is the only 
one which is capable of explaining these facts. 
The colour of meteorolites varies, the principal 
tints being blue, orange, red, and white, while 
not unfrequently the some meteor changes 
colour entirely. These differences are supposed 
to depend on their composition; some avrolites 
consisting mainly of iron, while others are formed 
of silicates of magnesia, potash, and soda, and the 
combustion of these bodies in passing through 
the air produces various-coloured light. The 
vapours anil smoke in the atmosphere through 
which a meteor passes may produce a change in 
its hue, as it proceeds on its course, of even 
cause it to exhibit various colours to difforent 
observers at the same time; and herein we find « 
solution for the discrepancies to be found in 
different aceounts of ihe same phenomena, 
Phosphorescences and fluorescences offer to our 
notice very interesting oar eapoor Ifa calcined 
oyster-sheli, a piece of white paper, or even the 
hand be exposed to the eun's rays, and then 
instantly placed before the eyes in a perfectly 
dark room, they are seen to be visible after the 
_ has ceased to full on them, and this phos- 
phorescent light will be either white or coloured ac- 
cording te the natures of the substance, aud inde- 
nage J of the colour of the ray to which it has 
wen exposed. M. Becqnerel, by selecting dif- 
ferent B a rp that emitted special tints, 
obtained all the seven prismatic colours, Fluores- 
cence is that ip he which certain bodies shine 
with a glow of their own while exposed to certain 
rays, generally sof the luminous ones of the 
prismatic spectrum. This property is shared by 
most of those substances which exhibit phos- 


phoreseence, 
of the Zoological Socicty, 





At the last morctin, 
Dr, George Bennett, of Sydney, made several com- 
munications to the Society on subjects connected 
with the natural history of Australia, Among 
others were noticed the Oraithorhynckus, the 
Belideus, the Cliphisodon Moellatus, and the 
Corcharias lewens ; alsa several species of Nautilus, 
which are stated to be used for foul. M. Schla- 
ginteuil exhibited some heads of a Thibotan sheep» 
(Ovis ariel, with the two horns consolidated 
together, and which had probably led to the iden 
of a unicorn existing in that country. Several 
specimens were also exhibited by the following 
gentlemen: Messrs, Gould, Woodward, Angas, and 
Stephens, and Drs. Bennett and Gray, and alse 
by the Secretary. 

At the Soire held lost week at the London 

| University, Mr. Griffin exhibited a small farnace 

for the laboratory, which he has just patented. 
| By means of this simple contrivance, which can 
on a table or any desirable place, 
an intensity of heat can be obtuned sufficient to 


other fuel being used than the ordinary gas used 
for lighting the house. The apparatus exhibited 
is capoble of melting 34 pounds of copper in ten 
minutes, at an expense of throe farthinga. 
Attached to a lange retort-stand by a horizontal 
arm, is a small metal box between two and three 
inches in diameter. This box is divided into tye 

rts internally ; the upper part being connected 
By a flexible tube with the gas-piping of the room : 
the under part is in like manner connected with « 
pair of double bellows. On tho top of the metal 
hox was fixed a burner, consisting im this instance 
of sixteen jets, each of which is formed of two 
tubes, the outermost of which is shart and only 
renclies into the upper a of the metal hex, 
while the inner tubes are long enonzh to penctrate 
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the division, and to reach the lower part of the | hair, and having a ites retrowssé—altagether a soft 


tex. This burner with its 16 tubes forms a | 
small flat cylinder on the top of the box, round 
which, and fitting it exactly, is placed a large fat | 
disc of porous earthenware, iu shape like a mill- | 
stone, and of a thickness equal to the height of | 
the burner. Over this burner is placed a plom- 
hago crucible with a lid, and supported by * 
seini-globular stand of the came material, like an | 
inverted basin, pierced all over with small holes, | 
and having a lure hole in the centre to receive | 
the bottom of the crucible; over thia latter ia | 
Placed a second, but larger enp, similarly piereed | 
with small holes, Round the erucible, thus sup- 
ported and covered, is placed a large cylinder 
made of porous earthenware, of the same diamotar | 
externally as the flat disc, and with exactly snffi- 
cient space in the centre toadmit the crucible, 
cover, &c. This cylinder has a small hole in the 
side through which to watch the crucible, and thia 
hole is stopped with a plug. On the top of the 
first cylinder any uumber of others may he placed 
as required, and espace between the erncible cover 
and the top of the highest cylinder may be filled 
with pieces of earthenware or pebbles, and the | 
whole covered with a piece of tile. When the gis 
is turned on, it passes at first into the upper 
chamber of the metal box, and thence between 
the inuer and outer tubes of the burner, where it 
comes inte contact with the air which is foreed by 
the bellows through the long tubes ; this current 
of air produces rapid combustion of the gus which, 
rushing out through the holes of the stand under 
the crucible, entirely surrounds this latter with a 
most ardent flame, The object of the earthenware 
cylinders and pebbles is — to prevent the 
escape of the cated This is effected in so pores 
a manner, that the hand can be placed with 
impunity on any part of the apparatus while the 
inside ia glowing with a white heat, 
A Meeting of the Genealogical and Historical 
Society of London was held on Wednesday last at 
Bridgewater House, St, James's. Lord Elleamere 
was in the chair, A very favourable report of 
the Society's operations during the past year was 
read, tat the procvedings offer ne interest to the 
general reader. Professor Christmas and Sir 
Brook Bridges, Bart., were elected on the Council, 
aud the meeting separated at about 11 o'clock, 
i 
‘ 
i 
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NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


SEvERAL new portraits, all of them — 
«luring the last and present months, have just 
been hang up in the rooms in Great George Street 
-—now liternlly overflowing with the constantly 
increasing additions, 

First in the list is Ben Jonson's '* Monarch of 
Lotters,” ‘John Selden,’ one of the allest—as his 
contemporaries declared, one of the most learned — 
as all his books show, and one of the shrewdest 
and most canstic—as his ‘' Table Talk” tells—of 
the remarkable men who played a prominent part 
during the reigns of James !. and Charles I. The 
portrait, was parchased by Walpole, at the ale of 
the property of Mr. Shelden, of Worcestershire, 
in 1780. urther than that, its history does not 
seem traceable; and the painter is unknown. 
But the name is inscribed over the head, in 
capitals of the great lawyer's own time, and the 
face authenticates itself. It is a bust portrait ; 
the face thin, long, and grave—but keen, with « 
piercing dark gray eve, The hair is worn low down 
am the rbot Altogether, there is much character 
and individuality, and the head isyvery well painted. 

‘Abraham Cowley" is less characteristic. The 
catalogue does not tell us of whom it was pur- 
vhaved, or give its history. Mrs. Beale is said 
to be the painter: it is not one of the portraits 
mentioned in her husband's memorenda, mt there 
is no reason why itshouhl not be by her, But the 
likeness i¢ much less faroummble to Uowley than the 
langer of the engravings by Faithorne, which shows 
a harp, clear, poctic visage, roanded a little in the 
fleshy parts, perhaps by a love of good living and 
an easy jeioral cathe while Mrs. Beale has painted 
a fair fominine face, overshadowed by long sandy 


and feeble creature, who though he might have 
composed the ‘* Mistress,” or elaborated conccita, 
eould never have written such sturdy English as 
we find in the Essays. The portrait of ‘ James, 
second Duke of Ormond, by Michael Dahl, is 
sufficiently known to collectors by the engravings 
of Simon and Gribelin. It is a half length; the 
duke being in armour, and holding a commanter’s 
luton in his right hand; on his head he has a 
portentous wig, whilst his visor is placed on one 
side, The costame of course ia conventional, but 
it is the conventionalism of the time, and the 
picture is a very good specimen of the skill of 
“+ the modest aud silent Dahil,” as Walpole atylee 
him. The Duke has an open chivalrons counte- 
nance, yet there is a latent something in it which 
indicates that its owner might play the many- 
hued part assigned him by history, 

* Richard, Earl Howe,’ the conqueror on *' the 
glorious Ist of June,” is a small whole length, 
painted {probably} by Singleton, The earl is 
represented in fll admiral’s uniform, standing on 
the shore, while a naval engrgement ix going on 
out at xea--the shore being, however, a very un- 
likely place for his post of observation during 
sweh an oeenrrence. He has a broad sailor-like 
face, with decision and self-reliance strongly 
marked in the knit brow, compressed mouth, anil 
firm nttitude, The painting is sketchy but 
spiritet, and altogether it is an effective little 

ueture. These four pictures were purchased in 
lay—it ix not said of whom: the following have 
been bought sinee. 

*The Seven Bishops,’ a series of small separate 
lusts on one canvas, painter unknown, As a 
picture, not much is to be snid for it. Whether 
the portraits were painted from the life it would 
rerhaps not now be possible to ascertain, But it 
is evident that they were painted whilst the 
popular enthusiasm was fresh, and it may be 
that some ardent patriot induced the bishops to 
sit for them. Fach has his mame inscribed. 
Sancroft, Archbishop of Canterbury, as of right, 
occupies the central post, and, by virtue of his 
rank perhaps, is painted on a somewhat larger 
geale than his brethren, But his face hes a look 
of sturdy positivencas, which seems to imply that 
he is by right of manhool as well as rank the 
fitting leader in the grent struggle. The other 
bishops are ranged round Saneroft within black 
ring medallions. The shrewdest head, thongh old 
and worn, is that of the excellent Ken, Bishop of 
Bath aml Wells; Lloyd, Bishop of St. Asaph, 
has an open intelligent face; Lake, Bishop of 
Chichester, looks young, hearty, and vigerona, 
full of blood and opposition ; White, Bishop of 
Peterborough, gray haired but jovial; Trelawncy, 
Bishop of Bristel, sickly; and Tumer, of Ely, 
quiet, gentlemanly, and dull. 

‘John Smeaton,’ the engineer of the Esldystone 
light-house, a half-length, by an unknown painter, 
but presented by Mrs, Dixon, Suneaton’s danghter, 
to the Inte Sir Richard Sullivan, Smeaton is seated 
hy a table, marking off with dividers the propor- 
tions of a plan; im the distance is the Eddystone 
light-honse. The great engineer has « short 
chubby face, and wears a furred dressing-gown 
andcap, Of the picture, as a work of art, little 
can be said; bat thot it was a very desirable one 
for the collection there can he no question, 

The head of ‘Warren Hastings’ was, like the 
last, the property of Sir Richard Sullivan, to whom 
it was presented by Hastings himself—a sufficient 
warranty of the faithfulness of the likeness; the 
painter is unknown, The Governor-General is in 
this represented, net as in the famots portrait, an 
eld man, bat in the very prime and vigenr of fife. 
The intellectual character of the heacdlis, however, 
hardly so strongly developed. The countenance 
is mther mild and thoughticl than marked, as one 
oe pe expect, by stern decision. ‘Phe face is long 
ani oval, the forehead lofry. The painting is but 
indifferent. 

The latest acquisition js a portrnit of * David 
Garrick,’ originally painted for Sir Richard Sal- 
livan hy Robert Edge Pine, and enzraved (with a 
alight difference) in line hy Cooper, and in mezxzo- 
tint by Dickinson. The great avtor is seated at a 


table, studying hia part of Macheth ; and he has 


re nr 
a 


just got sufficiently warmed by the study to light 
up his eyes and give expression to his countenance 
—which fs turned fall Sse towards the spocta- 
tor. The head is very well painted, but the com- 
pressed forehead, and large, fleshy lower part of 
the face, are sure marks that, after all, * Little 
Davy” was but a little man. 

If none of these be men of the highest mark, 
and neither is expecially valuable as a work of art, 
yet it must be acknowledged that no one is 
unworthy of admission as below the proper 
standard in either respect. Most indeed are 

rtraits of men who have won an enduring place 
im the roll of British worthies, and the Trustees 
may fairly take credit for the selection. In all 
there are now eighty-one pictures in the collection, 
and of those no fewer than twenty-four have been 
added during the first half of the present year. Of 
these, six were presented to the gullery, the rest 
purchased hy the Trustees: a very reasonable 
proportion, hut one that will probably be altered 
considerably when a proper gallery is provided 
for the pictures, 

We might perhaps add to the above list a 
portrait (three-quarter length) of the admirable 
Sir Stamford Raffles, which has just been offered 
to the Trustees by the son of Sir Stamford ; bat 
as it has not, we believe, been aa yot formally 
aceepted, it would perhaps be premature to de so, 
Its acceptance may, however, be rded as a 
matter of course, and it will be a worthy adiition 
to onr London Walhalla, Tho portrait is that 
engraved for the ** Life of Raffles,” by his widow. 

hree new mates, those of the Bishop of 
Oxford, Sir G. C. Lewis, and W. Stirting, ag 
M.P., we may note, have just been ailded to the 
list of Trusteca of the National Portrait Gallery, 
raising the total number of Trustees to sixteen : 
rather more than enough for a good working 
Council, 

We are hardly as great in political caricature 
as in former days. teh has the field pretty 
well to himeelf, Gillray, if he lived in our day, 
woukl find his osenpation gone, Yet we have 
never been quite without independent caricaturists, 
and of late there have been somewhat more 
freynent appearances of some who make their 
tppeal toa special circle, Punch ia for the great 
public, they for the selvct few. One of the most 
pretentious of these recent appearances bears the 
title of The Jfistory of the Paras and the 
Genius; or, the Revoletion in Paris, 1801. 
(T. M'Lean.) The letter-press professes to be 
minted from the ‘real manuscript of the Arabian 

ales," recently found in Bagdad, and to give the 
famous tale in its most genuine form; notes 
(hardly necessary by the way) pointing te the 
scenes and persouages intended by the narra. 
tive. The Eaxtins show Lonia Napoleon as 
the Genius emerging from the vase (‘the 
Presidency, 1951"), while the Fishertaen (Frince) 
is looking on with wonder and admiration ; 
next assuming gigantic proportions (‘the Empire, 
1853"), and drawing his «word on the Fisherman, 
who is on his knees imploring mercy ; and lastly 
enclosed within the vase which he has been per- 
staded to re-enter (‘the Revolution of 1861"), 
while “the Fisherman, stung by his ingratitnde, 
replaces the seal, and casts the bottle into the 
seu.” On the whole there is cleverness in the 
idea, and the text has smartness and applicability 
sufficient perhaps for a piace o*aveaston, though its 
wit is scarcely as prmgent agitim git be, But 
etch jokes are almost tao elaboraie, They take 
toe long in preparing for these days of mpid 
intelligence. We are told here that the secon: 
changing of the Genius inte smoke is an allusion 
to his ‘gaining deceptive victeries* in the 
“Ttalian war of 1854,” but before the words could 
be well-printed, the telegraph flashes news whivl: 
even the bitterest satirist cannot so read back- 
wards ‘The coricatutes themselves are large- 
sized lithographs, exeentel in a manner yery 
like that of the well-remembenet H.B., thonzh 
the style is somewhat less iucisive perhape. 
The likeness of Napoleon HE. is sufficientiv 
good, and sufficiently wallattered, to prevent 
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French censor. The face of the Fisherman is how- 
ever Irish, rather than French. There are, besides, 
appropriate fancy woodeut-borderings to the pages, 
and a showy title-page, in which Fate partly draws 
aside the curtain from the Paris of 1961. 


it passing scatheless through the hands of the | 


Alto- | 


gether the brochure is 50 expensively got up, that | 


we are at a logs to imagine where it can hope to 
fiuil fit audience, yet not too few, for the publisher's 


purpose, 


Part 6 of Studics from the (reat Masters, en- 
graved and printed in colours, by William Dickes 
(Hamilton, Adams, & Co.}, certainly shows no 
improvement ; scarcely, indeed, maintains the 
promise of the earlier unmbers, The prints aro 

The Itinerant Musicians,’ by Dietrich, and ‘ The 
Infant Academy,’ by Sir Joshua Reynolds. The 
drawing is still better than is usual in such low. 

riced prints, bat the colour is harsh and raw, 
pe dependence than in some of the earlier parts 
seems to have 
depth and shade by the superposition of colours, 
the effect being obtained by etching, which 
a gowl deal interferes with the picture-like 
appearance, We are afraid the real limits ond 
capabilities of the method ‘are hardly sufficiently 
ra ao into account ; and that the producers reckon 
somewhat too confidently on catching purchasers 
by bright colours. The writing of the “ prose 
‘Must rations" is sadly uncommunicative os to the 
size and whereabouts of the originals, and as to 
whether the prints are colouved from actual copies 
made for the purpose, or from ‘* mere fancy.” 





The July number of the Art Journal is above 
its average excellence, The two engravings from 
the royal pictures are Mr. Dobson's * Alms-deeds 
of Dorcas,’ a very good example of the artist's 
style of conventional religions art, yet full of re- 
finement and devotional feeling, and very nicely 
engraved by Mr. H. Boume; andthe hard and 
mechanical ‘Prayer in the Tyrol,’ by Herr Foltz, 
engraved by Mr. Lightfoot. The sculpture is a 
Neasing statue of ‘Purity,’ by Mr. Noble. The 
iterury section contains, besides the usual art- 
intelligence amd reviews, a paperon *' Reynolds at 
his Easel,” clever, but too much in the ‘fast and 
flippant” style ; an account of Mr, Ht. Redgrave, 
R.A., with sundry woodents of his oes the 
continuation of Mr. T. Wright's ** Out of Doors 
Atousements and Recreations in the Middle Ages,” 
full of learning and quaint old cuts; Mr. Pair. 
holt's ‘“*Tombs of English Artists,” the tomb 
visited this month being that of Samuel Cooper, 
the Cromwellian ministure-painter, whose bones 
lie in Old St. Pancras Church ; and the opportunity 
is taken of noticing some of the many notabilities 
interred in that out-of-the-way cemetery, one of 
the richest (though so few Londoners know it) of 
all our metropolitan burial places in the tombs of 
remarkable persons. There are several other 
papers of practical or pleasant reading, including 

ir, and Mrs. Hall's ** Excursions in South 
Wales,” with its usual plethore of woodcuts, 





In the House of Commons, Mr. Cowper on 
Monday evening moved for copics of all Letters 
and Mermoriala which have been addressed to the 
Committee of Conncil on Education, or to the 
Trustees of the National Gallery, with referonce 
to the admission of the oe in the evening to 
the Turner and Vernon Galleries ; the letters and 
memorials referred to being chiefly those of the 
Society of Arts, which seems to have taken the 
initiative in the movernent, and other literary and 
mechanics’ institutions in connection with it. Mr. 
Cowper dwelt upon the invongenity of closing 
such places during the only hours when the great 
bulk of the working population could, without 
seyions inconvenience, visit them ; and pointed not 
merely tothe precedent of the Sheopahanks’ gallery, 
at South Kensington, where the pictures are re- 
‘gularly exhibited of an evening without appa- 
rently sustaining any Injury, but also to the 
House itself, which is amply ant pleasantly 
lighted without any of the products of combustion 
entering the mom—the gas-lights being all placed 
outside the glass panels of the ceiling. The 


been given to the production of | 








House seemed to adopt the Hon, Member's view, 
and his motion was acceded toe. We shall not be 
mistaken if we advocate a little caution in this 
watter, We have always urged that the greatest 
possible facilities ought to be afforded to the 
public for viewing the national collections ; but 
great pictures are precious things, quite irreplace- 
able if injured or destroyed, and we hope that 
no hasty or ill-considered step will be taken on the 
present occasion. If the mode of lighting adopted 
in the House of Commons should be found 
adapted for a picture gullery, there can be no 


| doubt that it would remove the objections urged 


against the use of gas. Lut ita fitness remains to 
be ascertained, And the late government having, 
as we announced a fortnight ago, nominated 
a commission of three eminent scientific men 
(Professors Faraday, Hoffmann, and Tyndall), and 
the engineer and director of the South Kensington 
Museum, to investigate and report upon the 
subject of lighting public galleries by gas, it would 
be a great pity not to wait until those gentlemen, 
whose competence all acknowledge, and who are 
not likely to loiter in their investigations, shal] 
hare considered the whole question, and are able 
to point out a safe and suitable method of effecting 
the desired object. 

Another matter discussed in the House was the 
Piceadilly “ Illuminated Indicator,” to which we 
referred last week. From the debate it a —— 
that it was not the Government Boanl of Yarks, 
but the several parishes which had granted the 
company permission to erect these pillars; but 
doubtless the Metropolitan Board of Works niust 
have sanctioned their erection—for in respect of 
“toll buildings and erections” the Metropolitan 
Board is omnipotent. Leave was given to intro- 
duce a Bill, giving to the First Commissioner of the 
Board of Works a veto upon the erection of any 
such structure on the carriage ways of the metro- 
polis—following therein a precedent in the Act of 
1854, whieh forbade the erection of any statne in 
public places without the consent of the First 
Commissioner. It would seem to be more reason: 
able, instead of this constant mecting of particular 
cases by legislative action, to devise some sufficient 
means for placing the whole of what may be called 
the public art-arrangements of the metropolis 
uuder some competent superintendence ; bat we 
have had ample and very painful experience that 
competent superintendence would not be found in 
a political First Commissioner, or a Metropolitan 
Board elected by parish vestries. 





The Fretich Exposition is te close on Monday 
next. The distribation of medala and awarls 
will take place on the following Friday ; and the 
drawing for the distribution of prives in the 
National Art-Lottery Is fixed for Sunday the 17th. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 
po 

As far as music is concerned, the season of 1859 
is drawing rapidly to a conclusion. No novelty 
has been produced at either of the opera houses, 
though Mercadante’s 1? Ginranento has heen pro- 
mised at Covent Garden from night to night, and is 
now set down as positively to be given this even- 
ing. At Drury Lane Mr. E. T. Smith las taken 
a beuclit, on which occasion he delivered a speech 
to his audicnee, the taste of which was even more 
questionable than the selection for the evening's 
entertainment, which consisted of a smclange 
of one or two scenes from seven or eight operas, 
for the purpose of bringing forward all the leading 
members of the monster (rowpe, who have for the 
most part been during the season attempting a 
class of music for which very few of their mum- 
bers will ever be thoroughly competent, How- 
ever, the novelty of the selection, and the number 
of names in the tll, drew an immense audience, 
and Mr. E. T. Sinith had therefore no canse to be 
dissatistiod with the results of his singular method 
for using a company and cramming his theatre, 

Of the week's concerts it is impossible to 
wention all which deserve consideration. The 
Musical Union concluded its series on Tuesday, 
which we mention first because of the =mpe- 
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riority of the musicians employed by Mr. Ella, 
and of the general excellence of the selections 
which he has again made from the works of 
the greatest masters. On this occasion Ruben- 
stein concluded his engagement, and by his 
brilliant execution and masterly interpretations of 
the works which he exhibited, realised the posi- 
tion at the head of modern pianists, which was 
prognosticated for him only by a few on his first 
appearance two years agoin London, An attempt 
was at that time made to write him down ; but the 
extraordinary talent of this Russian pianist, and 
the confidence which Mr, Ella had in the correctness 
of his own judgment respecting his talent, hare 
prevailed, so ilat merits at first but sparingly 
recognised, ara now acknowledged and accepted as 
they deserve, 


Me. Besenret’s Coxcents,—The final concert 
of the present zeason was given on Monday after- 
noon at St. James's Hall, end was listened to by a 
very large and extremely fashionable attendance 
with evident satisfaction. The programme was 
rather too long, for the performance lnsted almoat 
four honrs ; nevertheless the interest was so at, 
owing to the exquisite manuer in which the 
severnl selections were rendered, that almost the 
eutire audience remained until the conclusion, 
One of the chief features of the entertainment was 
a selection from Rossini’s Stetat Mater, the 
several parts of which were admirably sustained 
by Madame Catherine Hayes, Mdlle, Artét, Sig. 
I, Graziani, and Sig, Badish, Sig. Mongini excelled 
in “Ta douna é mobile,” from Rigofetio, and met 
with a hearty encore, and the same fate befel 
Malle. Victoire Balfe in * The last rose of sum- 
ter.” An attempt was made to bestow a similar 
favour on Mdlle, Artét, but this young lady, very 
prudently on her part, could not be provailed upom 
tode more than return to the orchestra and ac- 
knowledge the compliment which had been paid 
te her. The remainder of the artistes who assisted 
in the vooal part of this concert were Mallea. 
Vaneri, Anna Whitty, Brambilla, Guanlocei, and 
Sarclta, Miss Stabbach, Madatne Endersshan, 
Herr Kichart, Mr. Santley, and Signori Marini, 
Lonzoni, and Mercuriali. Concerning those who 
assisted in the instrumental part we may mention 
Misa Arabella Goddard, who played Hummell's 
** Rondeau Brilliant,” in B flat, with her usuat 
brilliancy of style. This lady also assisted in the 
performance of Here Leopold Meyer's recently. 
cmuposed concertante for two pianos, which was 
also admirably rendered. Horr Joachim, Mr. 
Payne, and Mr, Benedict likewise added very 
considerably to the attraction by their performance 
on the several instruments which are their 
spdciatite, 





Crrstat Patace Concerts. —Thie Italian Opera 
Concert, on Thuralay, was well attended, but not to 
such an extent as the programme and the weather 
seemed to foretell, Doubtless the Jate sub- 
stantial splendours of the Handel Festival have 
dulled the appetite of the Crystal Palace public 
for the music of Rossini, and also that of Verdi ; 
or, what is still more probable, the programme 
eoutained scarcely sufficient native musie to 

ratify the love for English song and style, Only 
our mercane out of the entire programme were of 
this description, the most approved of which 
were Ravenseroft's madrigal, “In the Merry 
Spring,” and Hatton's ever fresh aud welcome 
“*Good bye, Sweetheart,” which was cutrusted to 
the care of Siguor Mario, who showed that such 
compositions aro indeed worthy of the attention 
of leading vocalists. The enthusiastic encore 
elicited, and gracefully complied with, by Signor 
Mario, showed how thoroughly the tecling and 
purity with which he rendered this favoarite frag- 
ment wus appreciated, Madame Grisi exerted 
herself, it is almost neeilless to say, most ste. 
cessfully in the eomic duet “Con pazienza,” 
in which she was assisted by Signer Roneoni. 
Mille. Lotti very offectively gave the belero 
of Verdi's Sicilian Vespers, and Madame Penca 
gained a most deserving ond determined 
encore for her performance of the air “ Vedrai 
Carina” from Don Giovanni. But of all who 
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took part in the day's performance, the most 
successful was unquestionably Mdlle. Didiée, 
whose redering of the alr, ‘‘O la sull'onda” from 
Il Givraments, left nothing to be desired. The 
finales to the first and second parts respectively 
showed the combined force of the Company's band 
and the Covent Garden chorus to the utmost 
advantage. The usual display of the upper 
fountains followed immediately alter the conclusion 
of the concert, whilst many of the visitors were 
induced to remain and saunter about the grounds 
during the evening, owing to the fineness of the 
weather. 


Mr. Van Praag’s benefit concert on Wedues- 
day evening was, aa it deserved to be, a great 
suecess. The seloction was excellent, and the 
performance all that could be desired. This 
worthy and painstaking gentleman, to whom the 


aware, was assisted by the élete of the profession, 
who most handsomely came forward to support 
him in his object of raising a sufficient sum to 
enable him to visit his chiflren, whom he has 
not seen for many years, and who are resident in 
America, We believe that the result of the 
concert will enable Mr, Van Praag to realise 
those wishes, and also leave a balance in his 
favour, upon which we most heartily congratulate 
him. 

Miss E. Poite’s Concert.—Miss Philp has 
attracted some attention as a clever composer, 
and her concert, given in the Hanover Square 
Rooms on Monday last, in the presence of a nume- 
rous and distinguished audience, will certainly 
tend to bring her still more into public and 
goml repute. A French romance ‘* Ninon,” 
sung by M. Jules Lefort, proved that Miss 
Philp possesses a great appreciation of French 
music—“Ninon"” is charming, sparkling, and 
withal tender. A duet, which the fair Hnépeiaive 

with Misa Dolby, “Oh Moonlight, deep and 
tender,” exhibits much expression. Both the 
dust and romance are published. That Miss 
Philp will take an honourble place amongst 
English composers seems fairly probable. Her 
music ia superior to her voice, eweet and simple 
as the latter is. The entire concert was very 
agreeable, for as well as the ladies mentioned, 
Malle, Artét sang, also M. Lefort, Herr Mengis, 
and Mr. Pater. The instrumentalists were Herr 
Derffel, Herr Engel, and Herr Wientiawski. The 
applause bestowed was frequent and well merited, 


Master Hesxnt Kerren’s Concrar.—Another 
young pianist is acandidate for public applanse in 
the person of Master Henri Ketten, who numbers 
eleven years only, He has this advantage over the 
majority of very young artistes, -—that he appears to 
be in excellent health, and plays with an evident 
enjoyment which is very seldom seen in musical 

rodigies, ‘This was especially noticeable in 
teethoven's Sonate Pathétique, to the execution of 
which this gifted boy gave great expression, He 
is also a composer, and playal a nocturne and a 
barcarole in a manner which elicited the strongly 
expressed approbation of the many professionals 
resent. Master Ketten made his déhé¢ on Thars- 
by at the Hanover Square Kooma, 


Tue Brapronp Mesicat Freriva., —This 
festival, which takes place next month, promises 
to be a great success in two ways, for while the 
sulkcriptions already made amount to 1600/., 
the talent engaged is immense. Mdme. Clam 
Novello's pure clear voice is to be heard, and the 
unapproachably grand Tietjens is to assist. Miss 
Palmer and Mime. Nantier Didiée will sing the 
contralto music; Mr. Sims Reeves and Sig. 
Ginglini, the tenor; and Sig. Badiali is to ait 
with his careful and expressive voice, The works 
to be given are The Creation, Dettingen Te Dein, 
Judas Maccatarus, St. Paul, aml The Messiah. 
To this noble programme three miscvellancous con- 
certs are to be added. 





The war has effectively destroyed opem in 
Milan, and the brilliant <eason of & niglit, cha- 
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Napoleon II]. waa received at La Scala, has been 
succeeded by an utter desolation, Only the 
small theatres are flourishing, and simply because 
they give dramatic battles. One house offers The 
Victory af Soiferino ; another, The Great Batlle of 
Malegnano ; a thinl, Garitaldi at Varese ; and as 
the roof is in all cases open to the sky, the smoke 
of the mimic war, so nesr to the real horrors of 
the field, does not much inconvenience the enthu- 
siastic spectators. 


Sr. James's Tesatre.—An occasional season 
here has not met with much success, though it 
has appealed to several nationalities—Fnglish 
farce, French vaudeville, and Spanish ballet 
having been given in one night; and it shows 
how thoroughly this theatre is engulfed in dis- 


} intr : 
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e prices low, and the cleverest specimen of 
writing about nothing, we mean Lea Dreux 
Aveugles, produced, the house has been wretchedly 
attended. A season at the St. James's Theatre is 
really a wearisome and vexations business, 

Tue Srkaxp Taxatne.-—A comedietta pro- 
duced by Mr, Palgrave Simpson, on Monday even- 
ing last at this theatre, was perfectly equal through- 
out, although no part would bear comparison 
with Mr. Simpson's earlier writing. Mr. Simpson 
too, in this trifle, entitled A School for Coguettes, 
is singularly unlucky, for not only has 
his idea ef some time 
a Frenchman, but actually the Frenchman him- 
self has endured the robbery of Ais genius by 
one Lope de Vega, who has been a most luckless 
author ; for though not one man in a thousand 
throughout Europe, Spain excepted, probably 
knows his name, it is equally probable that not a 
day has passed since his death in which his works 
have not in some form been before an English or 
French audience. However, to Mr. Palgrave 
Simpson's ill-used comedy—two ladies, Lady 
Allwiti (Miss Swanborough} and Lady G@ien- 
morris (Miss Oliveri, are the coquettes, one by 
nature, the second by accident. Sir A. Glen- 
morris, coming up from the country in the guise 
of an artist, has nearly carried the heart of the 
coquette. Lady Gleamorris arrives, husband 
aml wife ignore each other, aml the usual 
equivoque takes place, with the aid of a 
couple of subsidiary characters. The couples 
ultimately pair off, Sir A, respectably with his 
wife and Leady Allwill with one of the other 
characters. The ladies were exquisitely dressed 
in 18th century costume, the piece being 
effectively put on the atage, but the comedy is one 
of those pieces the success of which depends 
largely upon quiet acting, to which the gentle- 
men engaged certainly did not adhere—we re- 
member one of them used to be delightfully quiet 
and gentlemanly at the Lyceum in Mr. Charles 
Mathews’s time. It is but just to add, that the 
piece was really saceessful for a first night. 


MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Spare wy ITeart from Growing Old, Song, 
Music by ©. E. Horn. When other Hearis Adore 
Thee, Song. Music by C. KE. Horn. A Voice 
Jrom the Spirit-Land, Sacred Song. Composed 
by C. E, Horn, (W. J. Horn, 23, Greek Street, 
Scho.) The first two of the above are brought 
out under the patronage of Mr, Sima Reeves, one 
leing dedicated to that distinguished vocalist, 
and the other sung by him. They are simple 
melodies, and well adapted to amateur per- 
formers. The third deserves a higher degree of 
praise : it is o charming melody, and breathes a 
purely devotional spirit. 





Prorection or the Temrne Frow Fine.— 
The henchers of this ancient inn have lately had a 
new aml powerful engine added to their fire-ex- 
tingnishing pos Pa of the same size and 

ower us the ordinary brigade engine, whieh, upon 

eing tried within the qnadmoagle of the building, 
was found to be able to project water over the flag- 
staf of the Temple Charch, 
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PARTITION OF THE CUBE AND 
| THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE BEE'S CELL 
To the Editor of the Litenany Gazerre. 


_ Sir,—Many years ago you inserted in your 
journal a paper of mine on the subject of an ap- 
roximate geometrical quadrature of the circle. 
; That approximation I afterwards succeeded in 
obtaining to within the pl, part of the side of the 
aare sought, and the Royal Society on the 10th 
ay, 1855, so far relaxed the rule adopted with 
reference to questions of this description as to 
admit the paper to be read, and a short account 
was inserted in their Proceedings. 

I am now anxious to announce that I have suc- 
; ceeded in dividing the cube into several geometrical 
solids, with which many definite and regular 
geomotrical bodies may be constructed. 

; Perhaps one of the most curious is that of the 

bee's cell, which is in fact an elongated dodecahe- 
, dron, and consequently the angles of the trihedral 
roof and base, respecting which so many learned 
| investigations have been made, can be no other 
| than those of the true etrical solid. 

Without the aid of diagrams it is not onsy to 
make the forms of solids clear to the mind in a 
popular way. 

A cube may be divided into 6 equal and uniform 
bodies in two different ways : 

lst. By lines from the centre to the 8 angles of 
the cube, which will give 4 four-sided pyramids, 

2nd. By lines from one of the upper angles of 
the cubs, drawn diagonally to the 3 opposite 
angles, dividing the cube into 3 equal and uniform 
solids, Each of these solids being halved forms a 
left and « right-handed solid. These 6 solids, 
though equal in solidity, differ so far in shape, as 
3 are left-handed and $ right-handed, in the same 
way as the hands of the human body. 

‘ach of the 6 bodies obtained by the second 
mode of partition may be divided into two of equal 
solidity and of similar shape. Two of these 
bodies, each being one-twelfth of the cube, may be 
so united as to produce the pyramid obtained by 
the first mode of partition. Six of these bodies, 
each being one-twelfth of a cube, moy be so 
arranged as to form the oblique rhomboid. 

For the present investigution we will not pro- 
ceed further than the solid thus obtained, being 
the one-twelfth part of the culw. By this body, 
by using a different namber and mode of arrange- 
ment, may be produced a variety of symmetrical 
geometrical forms, in addition to the following. 

i. The cnbe consists of 12 of these bodies, 

2. The oetehedron consists of 4 ss 

8. The oblique rhomboid consiats of 6 ,, 

4. The dodecahedron consists of 24 ,, 

5. The dodecahedron also consists of 4 oblique 
rhomboils— or 2 cubes, or 6 octohedrons. 

#, The bee's cell consists of 7 oblique rhom- 
boids or 42 half pyramids. 


It is therefore evident that the bee's cell is an 
elongated dodecahedron. 

It may be observed that the pyramid, or one- 
sixth of the eube obtained by the first mode of 
partition, may be divided into four bodies, each 
of which is one-third of a cube containing ove- 
eighth of the mass of the cube from which it was 
devived. So that, in fact, we may go on dividing 
and reproducing bodies of a similar shape, and 
still retaining the diagonal lines of the cube, 
How far this subdivision may be carried in 
nature, or how much further is our powers of 
vision go, I will not at present venture an 
opinion, We can imagine the commencing atoms 
may be infinitely small, when we remember the 
wonders revealed | by the microscope. 

I remain, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

Cuantes M, Witten, 
25, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, 6.W. 
4th July, 1450, 





] 








From the Glasgow papers we learn that Mr. 
Moasman's bronze statue of Sir Robert Peel is 
completed, and that workmen are ¢recting the 
grinite pedestal on which it is to be placed in St. 
Geonge’s Sqnare, The pedestal is 12 feet high, 
the statue 9 
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OOPER'S SELTZER POWDERS 
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worning dreught, and are acknowledernt by every cme whe try them 
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FURNISHING LIST.—For the convenience 

of perwone furnivhing, Dease & Oo, have arrenerd a complete 
Prierd List of Articles rvqusite in fitting a Family Residence, 
cw all the various de ments of Their ean, 
cabotula! greatly te tev itit haere in the selection af thelr 
goods, ‘This list Deane & Co. forward to any address, post free. 


Parn! Ww 46, Kiew Wiltless Street, London Rridgy. 

MagaigMind Marans Mwtacbry. fsed arr tet Hk, 
ier. 

(Gos Fitting Betabtishment, t. Arthur Street East, London Bridge. 

Export Warehouses, Arthur Street West, London dridge. 


URE WATER. — The Best and Cheapest 
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FILTERS, Price from as. epwards Dltetrated lists seat free an 
application to Messrs. Hagnisex & Oo, 6, Vleet Mrort, Leadem, 




















F'! LTERS.—The only PATENT CHARCOAL 
"  PILTER ts that of the Moulded Carbon Company. Tt ie pro- 
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oatity. may be hed at from t. upwaris- Hold wholesale and retail 
Harseex & Oo, 68, Peet street, Leadom, of whom price lists 


amny be had, 
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Chemists who de mot eabetitate ieferier eriicles, The meet whote- 
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THE EVROPEAN & COLONIAL WINE COMPANY. 
No, 122, Pact Mata, 8.0. 


HE above Company has been formed for the 


rpeee of } the Nobility, Gentry, amd Private 
Pamitles with rer INES of the character, at a saving 
of af least & per cent. 
SOUTH AFRICAN SHERRY... «+ Dy. & Ode. per doa. 
SOUTH_APRICAN PORT -- Se ae . 
‘The finest ever introduced into this country, 
ROYAL VICTORIA BHBIRY occ cccers Be ” 
A truly excetient eed natural wine. 
SPARKLING EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE 3s. ” 
Equal to that usually cherged ie. per doe, 








SPLENDID OLD ay n 
en years in the wood. 
PALE COGNAC BRANDY ........--.... ae. » 


Bottles and packages included, and free to any Londen Beltway 


Terms cash, Country orders to be aecompanied with a remittance, 
Price Licts sent free on application, 
WILLIAM REID TIPEING, Manager. 





WINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE LUXURY. 
UK VERY SUPERIOR PORTS, SHERRY, 


MADEIRA, &e.,of which we hold an extensive steck are now 
im Setilant conditien, at TREATY SMILTINGS FRM DOZEN. 
being imported from the CAPE of GOOD HOPK, they are only 
charged half the usual dety. 
Pint semples of either sent for 13 Stamps 

Detiverrd free to any Lendom Hallway Termines. Terma, cash, 
or approved reference prior to Gctivery. 

“1 tnd your wine to be pure and snedulterated,and T hare no 
doubt of its being fer more wholesome tham the artitelal seixtares 
teo offen sald for genuine Sherry. 


“HY. LETHERY, M.D., Londom Hopital.” 
The Analysis of Dr. Letheby sent free om application, 
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METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 
BY ROTAL ComMAND, 


o) OSEPH GILLOTT b most resi 


inform the Commercial Weeld, Scholastic I those, aed the 
ic generally that, by a novel application of hie unrivalled 
achinery for making Steel Tens, and, im eecortamce with the 
schentific spirit of the Times be hes introduced a sew supirs of his 
usefal wections, Which for exCeisancek oF TEMPER, GUatiT® OF 
warTeriat, and,abere all crcrsreger is crice, he believes will eawure 
unitersal approbation. ame defy competition 
Each Pen teers the hmpress of hie Bare as a guarantee of quality ; 
are put Up in the ueaal style of boxes, cowtaining ape gross 
cack, with 1 vuteide, and the foe smile of hie sieneturr. 
At the Fegucet of persons extensively eegaged in teltion,J.G, has 
troduced his 


fully to 


WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PURLIC PENB, 
which are eepreialiy adapted to their wee, being of different 
of flexibility, amd ny me, edie, ond ted m iar vultebee tor 
the various Kinds of Writing tawzht In rcheots. 


eld Retail by all Stationers, hooksrlicnm, and osher respectahir 
Dealers in Stee) Pens.—Merchents and «helesale Dealers cam be 
supplied at the Works, Gralem trevet ; 64 New Street, Hérming heme ; 


No. 91, JOHN STREET, NPW YORK - and at 37,ORACECHURCH 
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ARNS & CO/S WINDOW POLISH for 


nickly and efferteaily CLEANING and POLISHING PLATE 
and odher @ LABS WINDOVS, MINIONS, &e., and inetenthy ry 
moving GREASE and the DEPOSIT of GAS, de, Be, 


*,” Dy the we of thie Trete 35 per cent, of lateour, time, and 
expense, Will be saved, end « for clearer appearance predeced_ 


Sold in S4_, 64, and le Boxes, very where. 
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TESTIMONIALS. 


@) awd 07, 4. Puul’s Chareh Yard, and Stand 15, 
Paternoster Rew, London, March 1th, 1859 
Gentheanrn —Having trint poet Patent Windew Potish our 
Plate Glare, Chendelicrs, and Front, We ate bappy to state effect 
has been beyond cor cogcetations, © bee there te request pot 
will forward us, ot tour cartiet caonventence, a dowen boxes of the 
Polish. We ary, Gentlemen, yours very respectfally, 
To Mevars. Barnes & Co, Amort, Heorasne, & Co. 








6, At. Pauls Churchyard, Marrh Dri, beso 
Gentlemen —Uaving ued the tex of Window Fetish lett with vs. 
and Ending It anewers every purpose It predeasts fo do, request yee 
will forward one doretiof soursiajenny braces, G.I. ewitn & Co 


Gloweceter Mowe, Ludgnte Hill, 24th Mareh, 18%, 
Gentlemen We heve tried the semple of Window Potich jeit 
With ws, and are perfectly seth fwd with it, and shall feel obliged by 

yourseeding were derenofsiapenmy bears Jown Hanvey Eto. 





Argyll House, 236, 258, 290, and 92, Re: Street 
a Nits March diet tee 
entiemen —The Window Polish we howe had f r 
to bea very effretual article for clenn eur Gisn,and saving t ry 
the work; we wil thaph yeu to sen! ball-a-doren teres af your 
courenience. Weare, yours, &c., Heoor & Oacnaro 


Whoterste Apents, MATTY & CO. Piestury Pavement, 
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WHEN Vou 
Sh THAT YOU GET TT, as teferion himds & 
Bold by all Chandicrs, Greer, ange. te odtem wmbetitutes. 


WOTHERSPOON & CO. GLASGOW AND LoxpON, 


New Seurrs. . 
No. 54.—j ety 9, 1859. ; 
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AU-DE-VIE.—This pure PALE BRANDY, 


Par thounh only 1s. rr Een is dememetzated, apes gealycie, 
pecul feats ae! and very superior to recest impor 
veritatie Cognac. Ln Freeeh Ibotfies, Ms. per ‘Seeen) oF 


tations of 
securely parked in # case tor the country, Zs. 


HENKY BRETT & ©0,, Old Purmival’s Distillery, Holborn. 


“ JUNIOR UNITED SERVICE CLUB. 


“ Londen, Reeretary’s OGier, Zlet January, 1959, 
“oe—Afler a long course of experiments with your Patent 
Teronossising Ons Herners, the result of which te highty sashetertory, 
the Committee have decided on their adoption throughout the Cigh, 
abd I herewith enchow order for same. 
“Iam Si, your obedient servant, 
“Hevear G. ox Canteary, Secretary. 
© Mr, 10 W. Hart, 09, Ficet Street." 


‘PARTHENON CLUB, LONDON. 


bad ‘9 Offier, 2th Pebewary, 1600. 
** Sen,—I bee to inform you that the trial of poet Patent Lowmeacis 
ing Gas Burners has been very satiefectory, ami the Committee have 
decided om their throughemt the Clab. I have theredore te 
request that they be fitted up witheut Getey. Tam,ae., 
(Signed) “Witt Hevar or Canranar. 


“ Mr. H.W. Mart, 69, Piret Street.’  Beerctary.” 





As no ether Buruer really and scientifically 
*peakiog eeonotuises Cas, nome are genuine unless 
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Price 24. cach. (One sent on receipt of stamps.) H Ww. H 
Crt Deror-—@, PLEET STREET. . = - 


Wrt-Exp Deroy-—26, OXPORD STREET, REGENT CIRCUS, 
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thes recom 
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K., Profuser of in King’s College, 
5 College Hoe ital ee? CG. Guthese, Esq. 
Mi to “s Col 


uhthalmse H. | We 
Ooulson, "eS 
mah 


Aston . 
Pi8.; James 


in to 
KS. 8 to the london Hospital; W, 4. 
inm-chief te the pig ioe Fore; 


Lake Ty, bacween the Landen Truss Bocsety; 
* Ld ; 
Eres Wises, Fi. F.A,, and meny others. vi 
A descriptive elreular may be had by Post,and the Tress (which 
eannot fail to fit) can be ewarded Bz Past, on ecnding the clr 
eumference of the bedy two tncbte w the hipe to Manu 


* MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 


Price of a Bingle Truss, 164., Ie, 104, Ge, amet Me, Get abe 
Price of a Dowhir , ihe. 6¢., d2s., and Ite Gf, Postage, be, Ht, 
Price of an Umblticnt Tres, 20: nud 824. Gl, Postage, be, 10d, 


Powt-office orders to be made payable to Joln White, Pest affice, 
Piccadilly. 


BLAstic STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &e.— 


The meaterial of which these arc made Is recommended by the 
Faeulty as being pecullasty ELASTIC and COMFHESRIELS, and 
the best Invention for giv 


eficientend eens suphert in ald 
cases of WEAKNESR and SWELLING of the LEGS, JOO 
VRINS, SPUAINS, &c. Ut ts porous, Nebt in texture, and toexpen- 
sive, and Is drawn om ke an ordinary stocking. Price from 7s, é¢. 
to és cach ; postage 64. 


JOHN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 
Ca Specimens may be seen at the Crystal Palace. 


NOW THYSELF '—The seeret art of dis- 


Ditherte atterepted. All persens wishing to know themselves,” or 
any friend Im whem they are intermted, must send a specinen of 
theiy writing, stating ecx and ape, inclosing thirtern penay post 
stamps, to Miss Coupellc, 62, Castle Street, Street. Landon 
and they will receire, in a few @aye, a minute detail of the mental 
and moral quatities, talents, nt affections, virtues, &e. of the 
writer, with many ether things Litherto aneurpeeted. “Em 
yeas with the accurste Geecription pou have given of syerif,"— 





wre 
Dp YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 

WHISKERS, &c.? ROSALIE COUPELLE RCRINUTRIAT 
iv guarneterd to jure Whiskers, Moustachios, &c,ina lew werks, 
and restore the flair in tabdness from whatever cruee, stremeiben It 
when weak, prevent ite falling off, and effectually cheek prey nes bn 
all ite steges. For the nureery it in recommrated by epeartsof 
100 Vhyscrimma, for promoting a fine, preity Seed of har, and 
averting pany we nee pie Ld all i pl i lg 
0 poet on th ee penny lames, Lad i le, a, 
Caste Btreet Newman *teret, fara ferret, Lendes, Mry. Carter 
writes," My hend. which wre bald, is now covered with new heir.’ | 
—~Sergt. Graten, “Through using it T have om excellent mour' ache," 
=—Mr, Yates," The youre rion bas now a good pair of whiskers, I 
want two packets for ether custeumers.”’ 








W. SILVER & Co.'s OUTFITTING WARE- 

© HOUSES, @ and 67, CONNINIDLL, F-C-—OUTFITS for 
Awstralia, India, cod China, for Navalend Military Cficrrs, Cadets, 
Midshiptera, aad Civilians; clothing for gentlemen ® home ure, 
viez,, Naval and Mi en!forms and ctvilen €reee of the best 
materiel ard workmanship; bh ris, hosiery, cloves, &¢,, ladies” cut~ 
‘Tite; farnitere for cum, han oth, asin, ond saleaial tee, embrncng 
every variety of cabimet work, canteens, tromks, porimastesn ‘ 
asutted to all Climates. : i eis: 
Manufactory, ROwertown (opposite If.M. Dockyard), Weelwich, 


ONCE A WEEK. 
No. 3 WIL. contarx 
A NEW AND ORIGINAL POEM BY ALFRED TENNYSON, 
With an Illustration by J. E. MILLATS. 
Price dd, 
11, 





OFFICE, No. BOUVERIE STREET. 





UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 





The Funds or Property of the Company, as at 31st December, 1557, mounted to £617,801 iwrested ¢ 
opproved securities, Anuwal Income, upwards of £111,000 from eau — 


Tas Hoy. FRANCIE SCOTT, Caraway. 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Eeg., Dervry-Cmaremay. 





INVALID LIVES.—Persone not in sound health may have their lives insured at itnble rntes. 
ACCOMMODATION IN PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS,—Only one-half of the Annual Preminm, when the Insurance 


is for Life, requires to be 1 for the firat five years, sinuple interest being chi don the balonce, arrange 

is equivalent fo an immediate aderuce of I) per cent, upon The Annual Prenlem, without the heesener — : snr 
the unpleasant necessity of Suretics, or assigning and thereby parting with his Policy, during currency 
of the eT te grent attendant expenses in such arrangements. 

The above le of Insurance has been found moet advantageous when Policies have been required to cover 
monetary transactions, or when incomes applicable for Insurance are at present limited, as it only necessitates half 
the cots “rmerly required by other Companies before the present system was instituted by this Ofice. 

LOANS—Are granted likewieo on real and personal securitics, 


Forms of Proposals and every information afforded on epplication to the Resident Director, 
4, Warzeioo Piace, Patt Matt, ‘Leareen, 


(By Order) 


EB, LENNOX BOYD, Resident Direc.or. 





EMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 3 WM. TV. 
THE ECONOMIC LIFE ASSURANC 
SOCIETY, 
6, NEW HRIDGE STRERT, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, 
Retartosne> 1023, 


1, OLD BROAD STREHT, LoxDON. 
Ixersreren US90. 
Dinecrons 


GEORGE WILLIAM COTTAM, Esg., Chairman. 
FREDERICK PATTISON, Eag,, Deputy-Chairman. 


George Hibbert, Key. 


- TIPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 















Thomas 0. Barclay, . 
DIRWOTORS. June tC. Well, Rage Some AI : 
ROLERT NIDNULPH, Req, Chairman, James preee, en pe newman . Teg. 
WILLIAM ROUTH, Kea., Deputy Chairman, Sees cae, ae , Garden Munioch. Hag. 
Alfred Kingwford Farber, Req. | Puecoe Chartes » Sten Henry Taviben Beye Marie Tei Eq. ho 
Heurs Barnett, Eon. fir Alexander . Bart, George Fick, Beg. Nowman Smith, Esq. 
The Ht. Hen. E Pleydell Houve- | Rear-Admiral Robert Gordon. : i 
visual Cianioston ia. |Saseee Reh Mlneds tag, | Bratt © BULLION ASD NTMALE PARLIN" hees te 
in Carine a Repel SepESomne | Hehe sbi te met maa 
Acrrant—James Jobs Downrs, Baq,, PIAS, OPITE — Fourfifite, or Righty per erent. of the Profite, are 
ad to Policies ; 
Secerrany—Alexander Macdonald, Teq. felpate after mytarered, —H Year ibe Steer FS ONBES Se 
aca Si sIus— The pe pts hes disbursed in payment of ctaims end 
Mutual Assurance. wards 
‘The len est rates of Premium on the Mutual System. Proposals for ineurances may be made at the ChirfOffice,as abore; 
‘The whele of the Profits divided every Fith Year. at the Jiranch Ofte, 16, Pall Mall, Lomion ; or to any of the agents 
Asetaxmountingto. . sss gy» fetteeo | CProughout the Kingdom. Bawezs Isoact, Actuary. 
Tearing its existence the Restets Bak paid Im Chaim, 
end ie seduction of Benes ain me ise 2000 600 
v e hare horn oO > 
at 3 ~<a tecepeet ener iaaseo | NORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY. 
ee rete ea tie Preeieme ae averaged asp00 “4, PRINCES’ STREET, EDINAURGH. 
Potiries In foree era gn eer Tas 7, KACKVILLE STREET, DUNIAN, 
The Amnual Income execeds ce +e | KO Incorporated by Regal Charter and Act of Parliament, 1:00. 
in yormence of the mmvamunas practite of this Roclety, in the 
event of the Death of the Life Aseured within the 13 dayeot grece,the . £27462 oO 
Mrwewal Premiem weenaening wapald. the einima will be admit . 5 . 1346s 6 
subject to the payment of wach Premium, Westigatic ia 50 


Towns Grelared of U, Se. rent, PER as 
opened prior to December 3a, 1608. nea Oh every: poliey 


Fire Premiums reecived in 1858 


Assarnnors offected prior to 2st December, 1659, will participate in 
the Fhivistom im 1864, . - 


Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained cnapplication to — 
Atsxaepen Micbonaly, Secretary. 


TAGs 6 & 








LONDON BOARD. 
#1 TRTEN LAURIE, AMetmon, Chetrmen. 

Johm T. Ghenmle, Fsq_, Departs Chairman, 
Williams Porradalte, Exq, Archibald Cock bart, Bed, 
dohu Cannell, Beg, Peter Nest ° 

Chartes 2, xo feeneee ao: 
Alexander Doble, Keg, Lancaster Place, Soliciter. 
Pankers—Union Henk ef Leadon. 
Drospectuers, Peo of x = obte 
Office, 1, NEW HANK neaixas, LoTuEeRY, on ban ke 
Hegrar Srnccuan, Secretory. 


PPE LAST ANNUAL REPORT, CASH 

ACOOUNT, AXD BALANCE SHEET OF THE MUTUAL 
LIVE ASSUBANCE SOCIETY [1 0, 1404), tay be Dad on # written 
ev personal application to the Actuary, oT 10 any of the Rociety’s 
Conatry Agenty. To the Th aad Arcotnts is appemded « list of 
Bees pal on the Claims of the year lee. 

No extra charge for Joining Volunteer Kite or Artillery Corps, 

Cwantes leuatt, Actuary, 
Tee Merrat Lire Assurance Orricrs, 
, King Btreet, Cheapside, EC, London, 





ACCIDENTS ARE OF DAILY OCCURRENCE. 


TNSURANCE DATA SHOW THAT ONE 
PERSON IN EVERY FIFTEEN 18 MONE OF LERS IN- 
aUibkD BY ACCIDENT TEAKLY | 
An annual parmernt of 2, eecures » fined allowanre of #7. pyr week, 
in the event of Injury, or 100% incase of Droth, (em Accidents of 
every dewrripties, by a policy in the RAILWAY PAtSEXGERES’ 
ASSUIEANCE COMPANY, which has already pasd in compensation 
fur Actitents i, 
Porms of Propmal and 
(ifiers. end at all the 
way ACCIDENTS slows 
year, So charge tor St 








NEW MODE OF ACQUINING WEALTH. 
SEE the Prospectus of THE PUBLIC LIFE 


ASSURANCE CUMPANY, €7, Charing Cross, Loudon. 
deseribes the way to olain £10,001 ONFOLS PAYAULE DU Ati 
LIPE; or £5400 CONSOLE VAVAILE AT DEATH. ieee 
One Guinean, No other charge por Unisitty. No Medical ¥xamima- 
tem, No references to Privads tquised, Male amd Female live 
admitied om equal terns. 

Apelicetions fur Proepectuses, Portes of I |£c., ta be made 
to 6 3 Fausaxce, Mawagivg Director, at (ee Chie? Oteee #7, 
Charing Crows, London, io 


*,° Ageute wanted throughont the t'nited Kingdom. 








uses tay be had at the Com * 
Principal aay Sretions, where sien L 
Duty. CuplialOwe Malice, Se? 
ip Duty. m. 
Wastes J, Vaan, Secretary, 
Raltlvny Passengers’ Assurance Company 
Offices, 3, Old Street, Lewtes, EC. 





or 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE. : 


{ No. 54. im mre 1808, 





ONCE A 


THE ASTRONOMER'S DISCOVERY. Muctrated hy Jomy Tewsret, 


GARIBALDI. By A. A. Krox. 

4 ELECTION Ona By Satater Brooks, Instrated by Jowx Leger. 
NGLISH POJECTILES. By W, Bemors Anam. 

ane SPIDER CRAB, By Howazn Jussx. 


CONTENTS OF No. 


ONCE A WEEK, By Sumuxr Baooxs. Ulustrated by Joww Laxen. 
MAN AMONG THE MAMMOTH. Tiinstrator 
A 


t. 
anus AND HIS WHITE BEAR. By G.W, Dasest, MDlustrated by Jomx 
NEEL. 
SNAKES AND THEIR PREY.—Aw Avetcan Avvexteue, 





WEEK. 


CONTENTS OF No. Il, PRICE 3d. 


THE SONG OP COURTESY. By Groncz Mrarprre. Mluatrated by 


Jous Taxxret. 

A GOOD FIGHT. RB ho 53 Reape. [bh C, Kreews. 
Nour AND MORNI Bexsoy. Illustrated by Jown Lagcn. 
By Haweiet Masrirxac, 


Ky RB. 
OUR FARM OF TWO ACRES 


I, PRICE 3d. 


ENGLISH PROUEOTIERA. By W. Barpors Apams. 
MAGENTA. 4 Tow Tartor, Mlastrated by J. BR. Mrenats. 

A GOOD PIGH RA: WARLES pesne, Dihuetrated by C. Kame. 
THE TAIL OF A TADPOLE, By G, H, Lewes. 

THE ORIGINAL BUN NOURE " netrated by Joun Lesen. 


LONDON: BRADBURY & EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET. 





—_— 


NEW WORK, ILLUSTRATED BY LEECH. 


A LITTLE TOUR IN IRELAND. | 


\* 


Being o Visit to em Galway, Counamara, Athi Limerick, Killarncy, Glengarify, 
Cork, &e., &e., Re. By AN OXONIAN.’ With Numerous Mlustrations Joux 


Lexcu. (im Sely. 


NEW WORK, ILLUSTRATED BY NATURE-PRINTING. 


This day ts published, taniioemety eo Soand in cloth, royal Bvo. price 2/, 2+. 





THE NATURE-PRINTED SEA-WEEDS, | 


Containing SEVENTY COLOURED NATURE-PRINTS, with Engraved Magnified 
Dissections of the whole species deseribed in the Volume, The ons by i 
WILLIAM G, JOHNSTONE and ALEXANDER CRHOALL. 


NATURE-PRINTED BY HENRY BRADBURY, 


Tes Narcee-Pamren Burris Sra-Weeps will form four handsame volumes, in 
py 9 adr y + Temes ecmalating of about 229 plates, with the necessary lever-press, extend 


4 

“rho Test wil be rade as popular en is pou, without the wcie of scientific 
— racy, amt a coments clipe 7 sey arb on pot Aad each — a care- 
full ‘prepared tical Orders an ern, @ eyetomatical Synopeis 
of the B "The latter latter half of the cone! ating ramme wilt be devotes! to a general 
view of the Structure and Uses of the Bea-Weed family, and a sketch of their Cinasifi- 
cation and ie - together with a aoa, an oak ~ Me Instructions for thew 
Cultivation, for ther Eveoercotie. in the for their Preparation as 
i terms 


objects for ihe & Glossary of the used in the Work will 
also be given. 

These volumes will be issucd at intervals of three months, namely, on the léth 
June, the dist A the 30th of November, 1860, and on the 20th February, 1860. 


The price of the volumes will Le £2 2. each. 


CHARLES KNIGHT'S POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


This day ia published, price lv., Part 41, commencing Vol. VL, of 


THE POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


BY CHARLES KNIGHT. 


HE FIVE VOLUMES of this HISTORY, which are now completed — 
having also been lasued in evty i Month! Parte—bring down the 
country from the Invasion of Cesar to of Anne, It was the object of 
the author to sinan = Somunen oh in potok of the Accession of that Constimntional 
przeeey, nadee which these realms have now flourished for nearly a century and a 
remainder of his undertaking will form the 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND UNDER THE HOUSE OF BRUNSWICK. 


1s is the author's intention to comprise this eventful era in Three Volumes, which | 
will complete the entire work. 
The firat portion of this im 
of 1688, is complete in Four Vo! 


“Thos, by hearty enthusiasm, yet 
genuine Gyempathy, with all of Enlist ‘End, be 





t work, from the Earliest Times to the Revolution 
mimes, with a sain Index, We. 


particle of bombast; in short, by his 
the Wee patine) sieoeeds in aronsing the | 
Rit justly fue title, ‘File atemupt. to supply Ue piace of umes Mfatery is in a great 
pt to supply the place umes Hi isina 
mseacure secosseful; at least we know to which we ourselves shell honceforth tusa hy 
proferenoe,”—Timen, I 





——EEE————EEEEEEEeEeEEEeEEEE————— 


NEW SPORTING WORK, ILLUSTRATED BY LEEOH. 


“PLAIN, OR RINGLETS?” 


the Author of "SPONGE'S TOUR,” “ASK MAMMA," &c. To be comeuaes = in 
Thirteen Monthly Numbers, price ls. ench, uniform with "8: "« Tour. 
Coloare! INastrations and Woodcuts by Joux Lercu, No, J, now a, 








NEW WORK ON AMERICA, BY COLLEY GRATTAN, 





In Two Vola., Demy Svo. with a coloured Map, price , 


CIVILIZED AMERICA, 


By — COLLEY GRATTAN, late Her Britannic Majesty's Consul for the State 
Massachasetta; Honorary Member of the American Tnatitate, the New York and 
Sone Historical Soctoties, &c., &c.; Author of a “* History of the the Netherlands,” 
“ Highways and Breways,” &e. 


“A considerable period of time has elapsed since any work on America so care- 
fully preparod as the one to be noticed has issued from the English press." Athenee, 





THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA. 


(IN FOUR DIVISIONS.) 


CONDUCTED BY CHARLES KNIGHT. 


Publishing in Monthly Ports, Tren wr ia member ; 2s. Ot, cock, and in Volk 
4 a Siz iu rire gr intercale oY) mowlha, ee 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
*,* The First Volume was published in April, price 12s, 


The following Divisions are completed : 
BIOGRAPHY. 
Six Folumes, price M. ; or, in Three Volvmes, half-bound morocco, W. 12s, 


“The cheapness and excellence of this Cyclopedia will secure to it wide circulation 
and & portannent position. The ne of tho names of living persons makes the 
work more raluable and attractive. zee Crepe is admirably written, and consi- 
dering the very | nimber of mist ny. found in the biographical dic- 
Geuecies published this country, will become remurkable for ita correctness.”— 


Esamizer, 
GEOGRAPHY. 
Four Volumes, Price 2f. 2.3 or, in Two Volumes, half-bousd morocco, 21. 100. 
“ By common consent this ‘OCrcLormnia oF Grooraritr,” seems to Le an excellent 


work, It took ite rise in the ‘ Penny Cyclopedia," a ae 
was particularly well managed, “All Inver iscoverics, and the multitude of facts 

tmagnitades revealed by our recent ware, ghee resorted ty omen, of the cium bec A and 
the ship, have been carefully incorporated with the w make it the richest we 


have." — Weetwiaster Review, October, 1855, 


NATURAL HISTORY. 
Four Volumes, price Y, 2¢,; or, in Teo Volumes, half-bound morocco, 2. 100. 


“Fow things have been more remarkable La the grese of natural history 
research during the Last twenty Lay wing particularly the lower departments of organ- 
ined fife, ia which the mi pei mein me ao roads tous. The advance of know- 
ledge bas been accurate noted in the Exglish Cyclopedia, The bare mention of such 
names as Owen, Extward Forbes, Harv * Huxley, W alknaer, a8 authorities in navural 
science, shows how much bas tobe atated which was not in the oricinal work."—Jimes. 


*.° Any Number or Port moy be had separately, 





LONDON: BRADBURY & EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 
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ILLUSTRATED WORKS. Ee re ee 
A REVISED LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL WORKS OF THE 
BY JOHN LEECH. PRESENT SEASON, 


—_—~— 


PICTURES of LIFE and CHARACTER. , 
FROM THE COLLECTION OF MR. PUYOE. MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


In Two handsome Folio Volumes, price 12s, each. 





IN CIRCULATION AT 


The present rate of increase at this Library exceeds ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND 
VOLUMES per Annum, 


CONSISTING CHIEFLY OF WORK® OF PERMANENT INTEREST AND VALUE. 


YOUNG TROUBLESOME; 


OR, MASTER JACKYS HOLIDAYS. 
By JOHN LEECH. 





< SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
A Series of Plates ; price Ss. 4. plain; Ts. 6. coloured. 
——— First-Class Country Subscription, Two Guineas and upwards, according to the Nember of 
MR. SPONGE'S SPORTING TOUR ‘cpacspigie silva 
By the Author of “Handley Croms,”* &c. 
Wrra Conoursp Eworavires, &c. py Jom Lexcu. CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
Ome vol. Sve. price Lhe NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, AND CROSS STRERT, MANCHESTER. 


HANDLEY CROSS; CHEAPER EDITION, 


OR, ME. JORROCKS#'S HUNT. 
By the sane Author. tn Fue Yes ie 
Wrrn Covovrep Excaarixes, &c,, ax Jonx Lexce. ; 


cans ADAM BEDE 


ASK MAMMA: ; BY GEORGE ELIOT, 
OR, THE RICHEST COMMONER IN EXGLAND, A New Edition, being the Fifth, 
By the Author of “ Spange's Toar,”* “* Handley Croas,” &c, 


Icevsteateo wire Tarersex Covovsep Ewonavinos, 
ayp Numexovs Woopevts sr Jouy Lercn. 





——_e—— 


Wittram Brackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 























ore. petee Me. In a few days, 
S . JAPANESE W 
A CRUISE IN NESE WATERS. 
THE COMIC HISTORY OF ENGLAND. (Orig Blished in “Bl Mase-ine.” 
Original ished dn lackwood s Magazine, 
By G. A. A'BECKETT. = " : wail: 
Corovaxp Ewonavinas axe Woonerts. BY CAPTAIN SHERARD OSBORN, C.B., 
Handsomely boend in two vols, price tir. ROYAL NAVY ; 
Author of “Leaves from an Arctic Journal,” “Quodah,”" &c. 
THE COMIC HISTORY OF ROME. Witttam Buackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 
By G. A. A’HECKETT, ——————— re 
HURCH OF ENGLAND PHOTOGRAPHIC HE QUAR 7 y y ic 
Covovaxp Exasavixes axp Wooncuts. oO ne T Q TERLY REVIEV IEW, No. CCXL, 
Hasdeomely bound Ls cloth, price 1a, In Parte, at 22. G@. each, or framed af be, Gd. amet Ta taf, Guemnes 
Now It , 
Gaia. Aelia Mobineon. 1. LIP OF ERASMUS. 
Rishop of Durham, Mov, W. Thamsos, DD. Il. ANNALS AND ANECIM/TES OF LIPE ASSURANCE. 
Hishop of Exeter Hev. W. -Dareton, bb ae Ht, POPULAR MUSIC OF THE OLDEN Time. 
BY RICHARD DOYLE. fone of Se fev. dk nemey Be IY. PATRICK PRASER TYTLER. 
Bishop of Kipon. Rev, Canon Stowell. ¥. PROGHESS OF GEOLOOY. 
Dean of Westminster. Rev, Canon Girdlestone. VIL. THE ISLANDS OF THE PACTYtC. 
Dean af Winchester. | Bev qtwanas Jorkone VI. BERKSHIRE. 
THE FOREIGN TOUR or Poon of Cuntorbury They, Dene a eriter VIE}. INVASION OF ENGLAND 
MESSRS, BROWN, JONES, AND Ph $a Hov.3.& Resnpe. Fors Meanay, Albemarie Street 
IMMrbiareLY rt 
ROBINSON. Rey. Thos. Dale; Her. W. Daltes, B.D ; and Itew. J.C. M, Betiew Thin day, np. Ove. be 
What they sow and did in Relelum, Germany, Switerlaul, A siege Portal ‘frre by ports om Reoelpt of thirty peta ere | T 
fund ftaly. HE LEGEND OF THE GOLDEN 
A handsome tte. volume, cloth extra, price 21 Masox & Co,, 5 dane Ons Caner, sit eons Rew, and %, OM Bord PRAYERS 
i ’ 
: 2 2 AND OTHER POEMS, 
HE BEN CH AND THE BAR. 
MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE A Series of Photographic Portraits of Eminent Lawyers. Br C, F, ALEXANDER, 
ENGLISH. in Parts, at 4s pre ichegey at Te and te, Author of “ 77: Songs," * Verses for Holy Seasons,” &c. 
London: Brut & Dacpy, 158, Fleet Street, 
With Bxtracts by PERCTVAL LEIGH from Ne a 3, DFM. Ben. Recorder of ie 
“ Pies’ Diary.” Sle Piteru Kelly. M rs Samuel Warren, Eeq., Recorder of 
Sir Hugh Land Wensleydale. Hull, &e. Ssr So 
Se ane Trowenearesy CHOICE OF PEARLS—HEBREW AN 
The Lord Chanceifer, the Attormey-General,and the Soticitor-General. A ZNGLICE, Pri Price && Pubraciag a pains dll faba 
Fach Portenit, with fc-sineile Signature and Biographical X Notice. | Sentences y comsplied frum the Arabie. by 
London; Brapaury & Evans, 11, Bouveric | Asmat Portrait tree by post, om receipt of peice in postage stainps, SALONA iy CMO ah Srey (i 
Street, Fleet Street. Mason & Co., 7, Amen Corner, Paternoster New, and 2, Old Hond 


Steort, anit pl Bookeclers | Tevants & Co. Paternoster Mow 
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LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


—e— 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No No, CCXXTIT. 


JULY, 18. Fro. price 


1. BTATE OF THE NAVY. 
Tl. THE ACKOPOLIS OF ATHENS. 
IM. MEMOTRA OF THE COURT OF GRORGRE Tv, 
JV, THE LIFE AND REMAINS OF DOUGLAS JERROLD, 
¥. POSSIL FOOTPRINTS. 
VI. QUEEN MARIE ANTOINETTE. 
VI. DR. CURETON'S SYRIAC GOSPELS 
Vit. BRIALMONTS LIFE OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 
1X. ADAM REDE. 
X. TEXNYSON'S IDYLLA OF THR KING, 





15, Gusat Mantzozoven Sreesr. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—_—@e— 
A LIFE FOR A LIFE. alestepapet 
Woot Bnenn, Gemremnas,ne a Wowas's Teotonre 1 td 


*, copies of Sb wait ane PP sires page 
Behe hp ary ie cart = toaive 


SIXTEEN YEARS OF AN ARTIST'S 


LIFE IN MOROCCO, KP AIN, AND THE CANARY ISLANDS: 
with coloured 


Hy Mee ELIZABETH MURKAY. 2 vols. 5vo0. 


XL THE LATE MINISTHY. t 
“ Mre Marray, wife, we believe, of the Engtish Comes) at Teneriffe, 
2, bone of te fet of fea female Kagiish water-colvur artists, “he grams 
sos of | Sak igasr renton fesieees webrtod bec We wetter 
Galbraith and Haughton’s New Series of | (4+ tne putsic wil siso do) with slocete pleswure. Tt ss hearty 
‘entific Manuals. we ppg want pic fe nah et ak Sky ar 
Scientific uses ue End ax weil an the other, being with both x 
accurate Gescriber ef colours, outl orm nto, 
MANUAL OF PROTOZOA; WITH A GENE. | snd things," ius word, Mw Murray « nrtist, who sti 
yootout By 7, REAY OREEN ES Ry Bos ogy ELA evanaabehescenntell : 
Natura! Wistory in toe Queen's College, Cork. ac. jieihe the Art of | THE JEWS IN THE EAST. By the Rev. 
& 7) GALENATTIG MA, nnd the Ker. &. | F; BEATON. MA. sragiain to the Fores, 
7 f =) = | Dr. PRANK. 
HACOHTON MA. MA., PRA, Feap. @vo. with Woodeuts, ts. 
(Ow Thursdey next, Deron whe ee curious in mattave comnacted with Fora 
salem und ite inhabitants, are \y rreoramended te read this 
3. work, which contains sere in than CSikiathe 
dozen of travel *— 


PEAKS, PASSES, AND GLACIERS, A 
Reries of Racursiona By Members of the Alpine Club. Edited 
by JOUN MALL, MALLA., Proeident. 


GP The Second Edition ready next woek. 


4 
UR NAVAL POSITION AND | POLICY. 
Hy a NAVAL PEER. With Coloured Map 
“hot Bre. 128 


5. 
oJ OURNAL KE KEPT IN TURKEY AND GREECE 


IN THE AUTUMN OF 1857 AND THE BEGINNING OF 
1906 “ity NASSAU W.XENIOR, Beg. Maps aud (lwetrations, 


Port #0, 126, 
4. ‘ 
AMUEL ROGERS'S RECOLLECTIONS. 


Edited by his Nephew, WILLIAM SHARPE. Feap. #vo. de 


7. 
Fest UIMPRESSIONS OF THE NEW 


N TWO TRAVELLERS noe THE OLD, IN 
THE AUTUMN OP 18d. Map by Arrowsmith .. . Powt fro, 8a, Ga 


8, 
PYRENEES, WEST AND EAST. By 


HE 
T% - SF WELD, Marrister-at-Law. Tilustrations in Chremo- 
bbeeeseeeeensasseeesssteeaasseecesasas Post tye. 12s, 64, 


ADYS TOUR ROU ND MONTE | ROS 
AD VIEITS To TRE ITALIAN VALLEYS. 


1. 
TS poG IN HEALTH AND DISEAGE. 


= STOXEHENGN. Suthor of | The Grryheund,” 
Ke. aumeroes Woodcut Mustrations [Ow "paloy 2 pnd 


ll. 
BENDNESS : THE SENSE OF VISION 


DENIED AND LOST. By the late Dr. — But. 
Avthor of “ Hints to Mothers,” Peap. fro. 


12, 
HE REV. SYDNEY SMITHS _WORKS. 
Teople’s Edition, aow complete ., 

Mm, 
HE REY. BADEN POWELL ON THE 


ONDER OF NATURE, CONSIDERED WITH REFERENCE 
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Willian Burke, the Author of Juniue: An 
Esany on his Era. By Jelinger Cookson 
Symons, Barrister-at-Law. (Smith & 
Elder.) 

We are now: just entering upon the last 

decade of those hundred years by which we 

shall shortly be separated from the commence- 
ment of “ The Letters of Janius.” And 
during the whole of that period, but one or 
at most but two names have been brought 
forward as worthy to fili the vacant niche, 
in whose claims any considerable portion of 
the public has even reluctantly acquiesced. 

We mean, of course, Edmund Burke and 

Sir Philip Francis. When these remarkable 

productions first made their appearance, it 

was but nataral they should be at once attri- 
luted to the only living man who was known 
ta possess both the ability and the know- 
ledge displayed in them. Johnson's remark, 
however, that Burke was the only man he 
kuew capable of having written them, has 
been accepted too readily as a proof that he 
believed he did write them. In our opinion 
his words are not to be interpreted in so 
pregnant o sense as this, He was, we think, 
merely giving expression to the general 
feeling on the subject. No other man 
ies known who had given any indica- 
tions whatever of possessing such unusual 
talents. And this is one of those broad 
and tangible arguments which appeal so 
directly to the common sense of the general 
public, that neither the dissimilarity of 
style, nor discrepancy of sentiments either 
traceable or believed to be traceable hetween 
Barke and Junius, have been wholly sufficient 
to counteract the impression go created. Of 
his rival, Francis, the exact converse may 
be predicated. All the « priori evidence is 
against him: ali the a posteriori evidence is 
in his favour. We have comparatively no 
reasons for believing he could have written 
these letters: we have undoubtedly very 

gool reasons for supposing that he did. 

But the carefully prepared case which his 

advocates have laid before the public has 

searcely done more to balance the antecedent 
improbability against him, than the numerous 
circumstances which tell against Burke's 


pretensions have done to weaken the ante- | 


cedent likelihood. We must not be under- 
stood to mean that such is the actual state 
of public opinion at the present moment. 
The believers in Francis would outnumber 
the believers in Burke in the proportion of 
five to one. But that is principally use 
Francia has had the last word, and we atill 
believe the real merits of the case to rest 
pretty much as we have stated them. 

If, however, while the antecedent proba- 
bility in favour of Edmund Burke remaing 
where it is, much of the « posteriori evidence 
against him should one day be dissipated, 
the ease would be materially altered; and we 
readily confess that a good deal of it has 
ison dissipated by the auther of the little 
volume before us. So much indeed, that 
the whole class of objections against Barke 
derived from the inconsistency of his known 
sentiments towards the Grenvilles and 
others, with the language in which Junius 
alindes te them, no longer seems of any 
weight. ‘To Burke’s denials of the author- 
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a after reading Mr. Symons, we attach 
none. So that there remains but one diffi- 
culty after all to prevent the most effec- 
tive political writer of the last hundred 
years at length confessing his identity 
with the greatest literary politician. But 
that difficulty is considerable, if not fatal. 
|The style of Barke is so wholly unlike 
‘that of Junius, and so eminently like 
| himself; the moral hue which pervades 
| it is so distinct from that which darkens 
| the page of his contemporary; that we find 
; the gg er of their identity fairly in- 
‘digestible. But for this, every page of Mr. 
Symons’ volume would but strengthen our 
conviction that in Edmund, and not William 
| Burke, the curiosity of a century war at 
| length to find the object of its search. Nor 
can we understand why he himself, who 


professes to see a great resemblance between | know 


we never attached much importance, | 


57 


was General Conway, through whom he 
could easily have learned as much about the 
War Office as Junius is proved to have known. 
And these are the two points which alone 
' tell very strongly for Francis. His hostility 
to Chamier has been shown by a writer in 
the Quarterly to have proceeded from a dif- 
ferent motive to that which actuated Junius, 
whatever the latter might have been, 
Moreover Junius’s abuse of Chamier is in 
every instance but one found coupled with 
the grossest abuse of Lord Barrington. Now 
Barrington, if we may believe the evidence 
of Charles Butler, was one of the earliest 
and most influential patrons of Francis: 
and thongh if Junius were Francis it 
is clear enough that he often did abuse his 
atrons, yet a man would hardly have abused 
rd Barrington as Junius did, while 
‘looking to him for immediate favours as we 
rancis was looking. For it was to 





the styles of Burke and Junius, should not | this very nobleman that he was indebted for 


“ 


at once have “declared to win 
apply nearly as well to him as to William; 
and the difference would be far more thancom- 
pensated by the general weight of Burke's 
acknowledged powers. We are quite certain 
that if the difficulty of style could once be 
got over, the world would no longer hesitate, 
Of theother objectionsagainat Burke, part are 
shown by Mr. Symons not to tell against 
him, and part even to tell in his favour; and 
when it is argued in behalf of William Burke 
that Edmund revised the letters, and the simi- 
larity of style, in which as we have stated Mr, 
Symons believes, ia quoted in support of the 
assertion, Mr. Symons not only takes for 
nted the one thing wanted to prove that 
it was Edmund, but at the same time makes 
an admission which is fatal to his own hypo- 
thesis. For if William could have written 
the letters the style of Edmund is nothing 
to the ag ifhe could not, cadit querstio, 
He thus falls into the very common fallac 
of proving too much, His argument, ifsound, 
fixes the authorship on another man; if un- 
sound, leaves him in the same predicament 
as the champions of Francis, Lytsleton, or 
Lord George Sackville—that iv, with a 
claimant on his hands whose capacity it is 
impossible to prove, and which until it is 
proved, it is almost impossible to believe, 
While, however, we are on the subject of 
style, we are willing to allow thus much to 
the advocates of the Franciscan theory, 
There certainly is one passage in Francis's 
| works which docs bear an extraordinary re- 
semblance to Junius. We mean a letter 
| published by him in 1811 on the subject of 
the restriction of the Regency. Mr. Sy- 
mons does not seem to be aware of the exist- 
ence of this paper, But we cannot allow 
| that even the specimens of Sir Philip which 
i he hae quoted, at all justify the conclusions 
' he draws from them ; und indeed, the general 
impression left upon us by the chapter de- 
voted to this question is not very fayour- 
_ able to Mr, Symons’ powers in the depart- 
, ment of comparative criticism, 

But what we unhesitatingly assert that he 
| has done is this: he has proved in our 
| opinion beyond a doubt that Burke and his 
| cousin were privy to the composition of the 
letters. And he has also shown that as much 
|of the circumstantial evidence in favour of 
| Francis as has not been demolished by various 
other writers is equally applicable to the case 
of William Burke. William Burke was just as 
well acquainted with the Secretary of State's 
office as Sir Philip Francis, and probably 
better, 








with | his Indian 
Edmund. All the other arguments would | time indeed 


His particular friend at one time } 


fe ear rage but a very short 
r the most rancorous attacks 
upon him had been published from the pen 
of Junius, 

Atall events, either the argument in favour 
of Francia founded on the abuse of Chamier, 
or the argument founded on the abstinence 
from abuse of Lord Holland must fall to the 
ground. If Francis habitually abused his 
patrons, then his non-abuse of Lord Holland 
thes nothing. If his non-abuse of Lord 

olland proves anything, then it is highly 

robable that it was not 
ord Barrington. 

So far, then, William Burke and Francis: 
stand upon an equal footing, with one 
exception, It has been shown that Francis 
once wrote something quite in the style of 
Junius and nearly as good. This may have been 
an imitation, or it may have been a coinci- 
dence. We cannot enter upon that question 
here. What we have to consider is, if Mr, 
Symons adduces anythingin favour of his own 
theory of sufficient weight cither to restore 
the balance between them, or to outweigh the 
opposing scale. We say then that he does. 
By diligently comparing the letters of Junius 
with the private correspondence of Edmund 
Burke, he has elicited certain parallel 
passages of which it is impossible to evade the 
significance. Critical conceit may pooh pooh 
them, but there they stand; and we are 
quite confident they are destined to make a 
sensible impression on the literary opinion 
of the day. 

One of the strongest arguments aguinst 
the identity of Edmund Burke and Junius 
was always thought to consist in the hatred 


rancis who abused 


of the former and the friendship of the latter 
for George Grenville. We shall extract Mr. 
int as a good 


Symons’ remarks upon this 
ilfastration of the method with which he has 
prepared his case; 


‘* Subsequently to this period, I fail to find any 
open expression of Edmund Burke's animosity to 
George Grenville ; but in the following May, Lord 
Charlemont, an Irish nobleman, who had Burke's 
confidence, and avows the same prejudice, writes 
to him after the famous dinner held at the 
Thatched Tavern, to celebrate the defeat of the 
lange minority of May Sth, 1769, on the affair of 
Wilkes and the Middlesex election, and also, 
‘for the purpose,’ ax Lord Fitswilliam tells us, 
‘of promoting union between the several parties 
then in opposition to government.’ Lord Charle- 
mont writes to Burke, ' The society was increased 
by the hero of the ‘* Observations” (Grenville’s 
pamphlet). [ do, however, believe that this 


} ucecssion is in one sense of the Aighest tnport- 
ance.’ 


**On the 2nd of July, 1769, Edmand Burke, ina 
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letter to Lord Rockingham, not only discloses the 
reagon why he himself, at that very time (in 
acenrdanee with the cue he had received from 
Lord Charlemont) was endeavouring to parade a 
friewdship for Grenville, whom it was daily be- 
cotaing more likely to attach to the lockingham 
party,—but in it Ae ale siuqycste the very course 
which Junins had teken in 1768, coud frequently 
aflerioards took of pring complirnenta fo Grenville 
with that design. 

** After referring to the then vexed question of j 
* General Warrants,” Burke writes thus ;—-‘ Your | 
Lordship sees that it will require some delicacy | 
to keep up that very right idea of your Lort- | 
ship's, * that they should recollect to what party 
they are obliged for that determination, without | 
seeming to pnt a studied affront on George Gren- + 
ville, with whom an appearance of union at this | 
time, and on this measure, may be very neeea- 
sery,”" (Letter dated July 2nd, 1769, 
spondence,’ i. 171.) 

“* A woek afterwards, Burke writes again to the } 
Marquis of Rockingham, as follows ;—‘The plan 
of the Court, coinciding sufficiently with his dis- 
positions (Lord Chathaim’'s}, bat totally adverse to 
your principles and wishes, would he to keep the 
grosa of the present Ministry as the boily of the 
place, and to battress it up revth the Grearitles and 
the Shelburne people.’ 

** Lat us now turn to Junius. Mark the dates! 
On the &th July, 1769, six days after the advice 
by Burke to Lord Rockingham to keep up an 
appearance of friendship with Grenville, Junius 
writes us follows -—‘ Lord Chatham, Mr. Gren- 
ville, and Lord Rockingham, have successively 
had the honour to be dismissed for preferring 
their duty, as servants of the public, te those 
eomplinnces which were expected from their 
station . Lord Bute found no resource of 
dependence or security in the prond, imposing 
superiority of Lord Chatham's abilities, the 
shrewd, inflexible jactament of Mr. Greaville, nor 
in the mild, but determined integrity of Lord 
Rockingham,’ (Woodfall’s ‘Junius,’ vol. i. 
506-7.) 

“In September, Burke moreover discovered 
that Grenville, though he had ‘originally enter- 
tained doubts’ about Burke's pot scheme of 
petitions respecting rights of vlection, was then 
entirely in favour of a petition to the Chars, ete, 
“I confess ryself,” adds Burke, fentinly of the 
same opinion,’ ” 


* Corres | 


The period referred to in the first line of 
the extract was December, 1768, Junina’s 
letters having been commenced, as our 
rewlers may remember, in the following 
January. With the same “ preeogitation ” 
Mr, Symons examines the tone adopted by 
Junius towards Lord Chatham, the Duke of 
Grafton, the Duke of Bedford, and Lord 
Mansfield, and in each case finds it to corre- 
spond with sucii ideas as it was most con- 
ducive to the interests of the Rockingham 
party to impress upon the public. No two 
men had so much at stake on the fortunes 
of Lord Rockingham as the two Burkes: 
and when those fortanes became for the 
time desperate, Junius ceased to write. 
Here was the knowledge, here was the 
motive, and here, if woe suppose Edmund 
Burke to have had any hund in the matter, 
was the literary and intellectual power re- 
quisite for the completion of Junius: and in 
a far higher degree than they existed in 
Francis. The only stumbling-block is the 
atyle, and here perhaps it would be im- 
proper to omit an argument adduced by Mr. 
Symons, to which different degrecs of weight 
will be assigned by different minds, but 
which cannot be dismissed as of no weight 
at nll. 

We should state that the advocates of 
Francia, Lord Lyttleton, and W. Burke are 
all driven to support their respective argu- 


known as the “ Miscellaneous Letters,” that 
is, letters published under other signatures 
before the appearance of Junius; but attri- 
buted to him, and bound up with his 
acknowledged letters in the standard edition 
of 1812. On the authenticity of these letters, 
then, a great deal depends, There is, 
certainly, © very strong presumption in 
favour of their authenticity. The style, the 
animus, the political knowledge, are all 
very similar to Junius; but he did not 
wknowledge them himself, and their 
genuineness has never been satisfactorily 
established. That Junius, if Junius was 
Francis, did not acknowledge them, is indeed 
exceedingly natural; as it is in these 
very letters that the fiercest attacks upon 


. his benefactors are to be found, But there 


was nothing that we know of to prevent W. 
Burke from acknowledging them, And this, 
no doubt, is nn additianal difficulty in the 
way of accepting him for Junius, if any part 
of the proof is made, as it is here, to depend 
on Junius having been Lucius, Veteranus, 
or any other of the classic pseudonyms at- 
tached to the “ Mizcellancous Letters.’ How- 
ever, the argument may of course be stated 
in another way. It being very probable that 
the “ Miscellaneous Letters” were written 
by Junins, if it can be proved that W. Burke 
wrote any of the “ Miscellaneous Letters,” 
we have gained an important step in 
proving that he was Junius. Well! The 
author of the private letters attributed 
to Junius, though equally unauthenticated, 
declares that he is the author of every- 
thing that has attracted any attention 
in the newspapers for the last two years. 
Among the writin in the newspapers 
which had attracted attention within that 

riod were some letters abusing Lord 
fiillsborough, and Mr, Symons has lighted 
on a pasaage in Horace Walpole where the 
authorship of these letters is positively 
assigned to William Burke. Although this 
argument is somewhat calculated to provoke 
the nd agit cvemploin Litem quod lite resoleit 
of Horace, since one doubtful class of doen- 
mente is sought to be confirmed by another 
just as doubtful, yet it does prove the broad 
fact that W. Burke was in the habit of 
Writing in the newspapers. And it offers o 
fair probability that some, ifnot all, the * Mis- 
cellaneous Letters" may bave been written 
by the anthor of the private letters to Gren- 
ville, And if the author of these was William 
Burke the cumulative evidence in favour of 
his being Junius would at least be very con- 
siderable; since on the hypothesis that Junius 
was a partisan of the Rockinghama, a common 
purpose may be traced through all the letters 
equally. But a chain of reasoning weak 
ened by so many conditional propositions 
must be scrutinised with extreme vigilance, 
and though we think Mr. Symons has done 
something towards clearing up the mystery, 
we cannot bring ouselves to 
has yet cleared it up. 


That ovr readers may know something 
more about William Burke himself, we sub- 
join the following extracts : 


“Few people have heard of William Burke. 
They only seem to be aware that ho ever existed 
who have read the detaila of the early part of the 
reign of George II, or who happen to have ex- 
plored the interesting works in which Lord Fitz 
william, Mr. Macknight, and others have shod 
new light on the personal history of Edmund 
Burke. 

** Nevertheless William Burke sat in Parliament 
for Bedwin from the beginning of 1766 till 1774, 


ments 10 & greet extent upon whet are | when he ansuccessfally contested Haslemere, 


sliewe that he | 








From 1765 until February, 1767, he was Under 
Secretary of State, attached to General Conway, 
remaining in office after the full of the Rocking: 
ham Ministry. Ten years later he went to 
Madras and prosecuted the interests af the Rajah 
of Tanjore ‘with great earnestness and some 
snecess, both with the British Ministers and the 
Board of East India Directors.’ So says Lord 
Fitzwilliam, (ij. Correspondence, 179.) “He was 
afterwards Deputy Paymaster-Genernl to the 
King’s troops in India, accompanying Lord Corn- 
wallis, by whom he seems to have been much be- 
loved. He thus went twice to India. The second 
time in 1779, returning in 1783, Ho died in 
178. But of far more histories) interest is the 
fact that to William Burke's unexplained influence 
with Lonl Verney, Edmund Burke owed his first 
seat in Parliament, that William Burke first 
introduecd him to Lord Rockingham, and that 
he wns the ‘fidus Achates' of the great man 
through life, and in no slight degree the minister 
of his fortunes, Though William Burke took 
his part in the debates, his talents shone in 
less overt spheres. His political influence was 
oe his power as a writer was of the first 
order, 


“Tn the letter Richan] writes to William, dated 
January Sei, 1773, in the Fitzwilliam Correspond- 
ence, he details elaborately the jeux d’ esprit which 
passed ata dinner at Reynolds's where Johnson, 
the Dean of Derry, Garrick, &c., were present. 
In those times, philosophers and statesmen cor- 
ruscated far more in the resorts of fast men than 
nowadays ; and in theircups were easily relieved 
of secrets by clever inquirers, Thus it is certain 
that what with the political sourecs of information 
directly open to Fltound and to William Burke, 
and also to Samuel Dyer, who was closely attached 
to them, and in constant comruniention as they 
were, with men in every grade—from third-rate 
clerks to Ministers in office,—and from aspiring 
Dukes to their humblest followera out of it— 
added to Richard Burke's social intimacy with 
everybody,—far more reached William Ihurke’s 
ear, and more quickly, than Junius ever told. 1 
much doubt whether any other person way as well 
informed, or sufficiently so to have written at the 
time what Junius wrote, Of all the unlikely 
people to have done so was Lord George Sackville, 
of whom his great advocate, Mr. Jaques, takes 
Pains to assure us that he ‘brooded over his 
wrongs in solitude.’ Simply promising that 
William Burke fulfils every one of the conjoint 
requirements of Dr. Good to sustain the charac 
turistica of Junius,-—that he had, from Conway 
and others, ample means of inilitary information, 
aid in legal knowledge frota Richard Burke (a 
barrister, and afterwards Reeorler of Bristol), 
withont being a lawyer himself,—that he wax 
constantly in the Honse,—that he was full of 
frish penchants and antipathies to Scotchmen,— 
that he had ample reason to conceal his author- 
ship, and left no descendants to advance their 
title to the posthumous fame of his achievements, 
I trust that 1 have said enough to bespeak the 
kimd attention of the reader to the somewhat 
lengthy proofs | am bound to array.” 


“Mr. Macknight, whe stems to have picked up 
more anewdlotes about William Burke than any 
other writer, says that ‘ Willinm had none of 
Edmund's ability as a parlinmentary speaker, 
though he was not destitute of a certain weight 
in the Honse of Commons, He was a good man 
of business. He had the reputation of writing 
many keen satires on the political opponents of 
friends, and had, undoubtedly, considerable lite. 
rary talent.” Prior also says that ‘he found 
himself much better qualitiel to wield his pen 
than his tongne.” Walpole confirms this in his 
Memoirs.” 


Mr, Macknight himself however we regard 
a3 an utterly untrustworthy authority, and 
it is a disposition evinced by Mr, Symons 
to place too much reliance upon third-rate 
authorities, which has induced us to read 
him through ina more suspicious spirit than 
we might otherwise have done. 
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The Buglish Bible: History of the Trana- 
hetions of the Holy Seriptures into the 
Englich Tongue; with Spueiimens of the 


hd English Versions, By Mrs. H. C. 
Conant, Author of ‘Translations of 


~Neander’s Practical Commentaries.” 
Edited, and with an Introduction, by the 
Rev, C. H. Spurgeon. (Hall, Virtue, 
& Co.) 
Axytntng new with reference to the Holy 
Seriptares, which comes from the other side 
of the Atlantic is entitled to the utmost con- 
sideration. 
that country wanting with respect to sufhi- 
cient scholarship to uphold the integrity and 
to determine upon the variona readings of 
the text. Deep theological lore has also been 
as yet scarcely expected from that quarter. 
Hitherto very little has been transmitted to 
the mother country, to give proof that our 
go-ahead sccain oars made any consider- 
able or positive advance in sound erndition. 
Their literature, with a few hononrable ex- 
ceptions, is, for the most part, but a smatter- 
ing; whilst their theology is, at best, but a 


dreary waste of bombast, for the most part, | 


fall of 
Sound and fury, signifying nothing. 


We take it for granted that the American ten- 
dency to what is smart and noisy, rather than 
to what is elegant and profound, has been 
the cause of the selection of such an English 
editor as Mr. Spurgeon for Mrs. Conant’s 
* History of the Translations of the Scrip- 
tures.” To American notions this modern 
Boanerges is “flogging all creation,” as to 
“preaching tacks.” He is so regularly 
“chawing up" ali the “ spiritual pastors and 
masters of the English Church, with every 
denomination of Diskenters inte the bargain, 


that he must in the estimation of Brother | 


Jonathan be, as a matter of course, the very 
best “ medium" in “a spiritual "—though 
perhaps not “in spiritualist “—sense, to 
take atrans-Atlantic lady by the hand, and to 
ensure for her literary bantling in the old 
country such an amount of nursing and 
dandling, as will at once cause it to be pro- 
nounced as a fine, full-grown child. The 
determination to make Mr. Spurgeon the 
patron and introducer of Mrs. Conant's com- 
pilation would assuredly form another inter- 
esting chapter in the book, yet to be written, 
Weare not without hope that this may some 
day be attempted, upon the theory ofnational 


mistakesand presumptions respecting foreign | 


nations, their customs and their manners ; 
and it certainly would be pre-eminently cal- 
culated to show how far the “vedluectia od 
ehetrduv.” can go, when conclusions from 
merely home habits aud thought are drawn 
respecting those without, If proof were 
wanting that the Americans, generally 
speaking, are wholly ignorant of the course 
of English thonght and feeling, the “ Pre- 
face" 
convinee all fair and impartial judger that 
such is the fact. Of course, Mr. Spur- 
geon's name will sel] Mrs. Conant's book; 


but everybody, who has the slightest ac- | 


‘guaintance with owt bome literutare, will 
know that such a sale will by no means 
introdnee that volume into circles capable 
of appreciating its morits—supposing that 
such merits exist, of which we shall have 
a word or two to say ere we conclude, The 
very name of Mr. Spurgeon, however, is 
enough to condemn the book offhand. What 


pretensions, it will naturally be asked, has | 


that gentleman to the smallest literary attain- 
ment? What depths of theological lore has 


Evidence has hitherto been in | 


to this volume would immediately | 





he sounded? What historical information 
has he gathered ? 
the deep things of the doctrines of grace, as 
ined from the authorised version of the 
Scriptures—although his manner of fathom- 
ing those depths is not the moet refined-—he 
could not, unless report grossly belies him, 
either construe, or give the critical reasons for 
. the construction of, a single text of the Greek 
Testament; neither could he give a resin, 
unless at the pains to get it ap at second 
hand, and after much painful labour, of 
pany one historical period of his own or any 
, other country’s history. In his peculiar 
| Vocation Mr. Spurgeon may be useful. In 
moving immense masses; in showing them 
the conflicting passions of their nature; and 
in delineating the terrors of damnation, he 
may perhaps be second to none in his day 
and generation, Here he is—in a certain 
sense of the term--great. But no further 
advance can he make, has he made, or will 
he now make. The moment he presumes to 
travel ont of his own immediate vile, he 
proves the force of that most forcible truism, 
assigned to the first Napoleon, that “there 
is but one step from the zublime to the 
| ridicutous !” fr, Spurgeon’s proverbial 
) homelinesa of manner and expression may he 
‘tolerated whilst he is preaching to the un- 
‘educated classes, but it cannot be endured 
when he rushes into print. A spoken vul- 
‘garity may pass over the heads of the 
, listeners, and cause nothing more than a 
nervous twitch on the countenance of the 
| OVer-sensitive ; but a written vulgarity 
| sticks, upon the old principle: 


Verte culant, sed litera scripla wateet, 


| > M 
‘must ata glance be apparent how false the 


American estimation of English character 
must have been, when Mr. Spurgeon was 
‘called out from his tabernacle to do the office 
of patron in ordinary to Mrs, Conant’s book. 
That volume is one of research to a certain 
extent. It deala with a most interesting 
period of English history. It relates how 
the Holy Scriptures became, through perse- 
eution, the birthright of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, as it ought to be of every race, kin- 
dred, and clime upon the face of the whole 
earth. 
‘and of editorial supervision was to have 
obtained a succinct and well-balanced resumé 
of the times, over which Mrs. Conant's re- 
searches extend, to havo supplied what she 
has left unfinished or unperformed, and to 
have explained those misconceptions, with 
which her remarks abound. Bunt how has 
Mr. Spurgeon showed his capability for such 
painstaking and erudite supervision? He 
rreacnes! With him itis always * Toujours 
jerdriv.” Take the first sentence of his 
“ Preface :" 

| *Eversthing that concerus the Bible must be 
interesting to the Christian. It is the book of 
his God; ti contains the story of his redemption ; 
it reveale to him the future joys of his cternal 
home. ‘The name of his Well-heloved is stamped 
jon every page, the person of his adorable Ro- 


ita glorious truths. 
threatenings for his conviction, its invitations for 
his comfort, and its promises for his support.” 





No Christian community will deny the 
truth of these exceedingly dull and heavy 
ac gge 9a Every one, who knows what the 
Toly Scriptures contain, is fully aware of 
all that Mr. Spurgeon here asserts, Any 
‘boy in the fifth form of a public school 


Learned as he may be in | 


With such shortcomings, then, as these, it | 


What was needed by way of preface | 


deenter ig pictured in its chapters, and his own | 
| personal interest in Jesus is manifested to him in 
The Holy Spirit has used its | 





| would not only explain all this, but, what is 

more, if he had lived in the good old school 
times of Keat and Valpy, would have been 
well and soundly, ay, aud deservedly flogged, 
had he not pat his iuformetion into better 
English than Mr. Spurgeon’s. Having tus 
thrown off, in his usual dogmatic manner, 
and written of * sweetness more sweet than 
honey,” and told the reader that the Bible 
| “is a cabinet of treasures, a mine of wealth, 

a river of delight, a firmament of stars, a 


sun of light, a wefher heaven of bliss,” that 


“it sings for the saint, and weeps with hon,” 

Mr. Spurgeon then gives a glimpse—only a 

glimpse—at the purpose of the authoress, 
jand expresecs “Jee firm belief"—he is 
wothing in print any more than in the pulpit 
uiless egotistical" that a little more popu- 
j lar enlightenment on the subject of Bible 
' translation would work an essential good in 
England,” and then sets to work te detail 
what “/ie reasons are for desiring that 
all Englishmen should know the history of 
i their own received version of the Sacred 
| Volume.” 

In sum, those reasons are, that (1) evel: 
knowledge would tend to endear the Holy 
Scriptures to the English people ;" that (2', 
“the daring deeds of holy men of old should 
| inspire an imitation of their example ;"" and 
that (3), “a revision of the text of Scripture 
is indispensable.” Upon the first head— it 
will be perceived that the preface takes the 
stereotyped form of most popular preachers’ 
compositions, that of a sermon—Mr. Spur- 
geon attempts to be singularly learned under 
a didactic form. “ England,” he says, “can 
only flourish 


“Ry the free cirenlation 
of God, and our hearts can 
tained in their integrity by constant medli- 
tation upon the glorious trths contained there- 
in, Whatever we do, let us not neglect the 
reading of the Scriptures; for this will be the 
shortest way to starve onr souls into destrietion, 
Alas! how many there are who spend hours in 
reading other tooks, bnt whose Bibles are searcely 
ever reid! The words of a quaint old writer are 
as applicable to onr times as to his own, 
*Thongh the Scriptures were dictated by the 
Holy Spirit, and hold the lamp to knowledge and 
ar riness, how many cast the page charter 
} behind their hacks, or even trample it under their 
feet '’  *Thongh,’ es ene expresses it, ‘God him- 
welf has vouchsafed to commence author, how few 
| will so much as give his work the reading!’ The 

renowned Scipio Africanus hanwily ever had 
Xenophon's wntings out of his hand, Alexander 
the Great made Homer's poems his constant com. 
| panion. St. Chrysostom was so fond of Aristopha- 
nes’ comedies, that he oven Inid them wnder his 
pillow when he slept. Our matchless Alfred cen- 
tantly carried Boethins in a fold of hie robe, 
Twmerlane (if Trightly nanembers alveays envried 
about with him the History of Cyrus, Bishaz 
towel could recite all Horace, and Bishop Samiler- 
son all Tully's ‘Offices,’ The Italians 
said te be such admirers of Tasso, that the 
very peasunts sing him by heart as tiey 
marsue their country labours. The famous 
Teibnits could repeat, even in extreme old ezr, 
the greatest part of Virgil; and one af the yx 
is said to have learned English, parely for ihe 
sake of rewling the ‘Spectator’ in its origin! 
language. How warmly does Horace recone nd 
the study of the Greek writers te the Romar 
youth | ‘Nocturnd versate manu, yorsate dium,’ 
How, then, ought Christians to study the Book «1 
’ God when heathens are diligent readers of the 
books of men! Beza, at upwards of eighty years 
of age, could repeat the whole of St. Pauls 
Epistles in the original Greek, and all the Pcalins 
Lin Hebrew; amd even mere lutety, uke om 
| Witsias, at a very advanced period of Jif, enh! 
recite alinost any passage of Seripinre in it< ero 


of 


of the Word 
only be main- 
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Hebrew or Greek, together with the contexts and 


pocorn of the _ aaron aN rt will 

such persons risein j ent against the negligent 

rofessors, the sit superficial divines, snd the 
imsy infidels of the present day !" 

One's breath is positively taken awa 
by this enormous accumulation of second- 
hand historical varnish, which ranges 
at once from Alexander the Great — to 
“the famons Leibnitz!" But this is as 
nothing to the elucidation of the reasons 
assigned ty Mr. Spurgeon for his second 
premiss, that “the daring deeds of holy 
men of old would inspire us to imitate their 


example.” In the whole ranges even of 
Dr. Cumming's multifarious expositions of 


Seripture, he never for an instant soars 
to 80 enormous a height as is apparent in 
this extraordinary flight, We should fancy 
that it must have been culled out of one of 
Mr. Spurgeon’s most profoundiy soothing 
sermons just for the occasion. “ The world’s 
deliverance,” he writes, “lies in the Bible 


“Like Moses in the ark of bulrushes ; may the day 
soon come when the kings and queens of distant eim- 
pires of the earth shall send to fetch it, and find 
thercin the great relemption. Itsvalue to the world 
is utterly incalenlable, If we were to sow the earth 
with pearl, we should do little compared with 
circulating Bibles. It is worth a whole life to 
confer @ translation upon the smallest tribe of the 
wildest aborigines ; yea, death itself meets with a 
sevenfold recompense, if endured for the Word's 
sake, No human tongue can fully expreas the 
unutterable value of that rich boon which is con- 
ferred upon mankind in the gift of Holy Scripture, 
It is one of those things of which we shall never 
know the value till we lose them. As an elegant 
writer forcibly puts it, ‘You have only to think 
what a change wenld pass on the aspect of our 
race, if the Bible were suddenly withdrawn, 
and all remembrance of it swept away, and 
you arrive at some faint notion of the worth 
of this volume, Take from Christendom the 
Bible, and you have taken the moral chart 
by which alone its population enn be guided. 
Ignorant of the nature of Goi, and only queaning 
at their own immortality, the tens ef thousands 
would be as mariners tossed on a wide ocean with- 
out a pole-star aud without a compass, The blue 
lights of the storm-tiend would burn ever in the 
shrouds ; aml whoa the tornado of death rusted 
across the waters, there would be heard nothing 
but the shriek of the terrified and the groan of 
the despairing, It were to mantle the earth with 
more than Eyyptian darkness,—it were to dry up 
the fountains of human happiness,—it were to take 
the tide from the waters, and leave them stagnaut— 
aul the stars from our heavens, and leave them in 
sackeloth,—and the vervurs fom the valleys, and 
leave them in barrenness; it were to make the 
present all recklessness, and the future all 
opeleskness,—the maniacs revelry, and the 
fiend’s imprisonment,—-if you conld annihilate 
that precious volume, which tells of God and of 
Christ, and unveils immortality, and instructs to 
duty, and woos te glory.’ Such is the Bible. 
Praise ye it, aud spread it more and more,” 

After this profusion of vehement bombast 
we must indeed come to adead stop! “The 
blue lights of the storm fiend ” we canfess to 
be a great deal too much for us! “The 
tornado of death rushing across the waters,” 
magniloquent rather than current ax is the 
plraseology, completely takes away our 
breath, and overwhelms all moderate ideas 
ax to the appropriate nature both of writing 
und preaching! We must therefore just let 
Mr. Spurgeon spin himaelf out in his own 
fushion on the third head, concerning which 
he trembles to announce his convictions.” 
We really wonder why, inasmuch as men 
much more Jearned than himeelf, and fur 
letter calculated to offer sound and practical 


reasons for their opinions, have long earnestly | 








and sincerely insisted upon the necessity of 
a revision of the text of the Holy Scriptures, 
in order to correct what is manifestly erro- 
neous in translation, and to expunge obsolete 
phrases and expressions, which in no way 
whatever assist the sense, but often brin 
the holiest of holy things into ridicule oat 
contempt. Mr. Spurgeon's dread of his own 
rashness may, however, result from an 
innate feeling of his incompetence to offer 
an opinion. The natural inquiry, therefore, 
is, if such be the case :— Why on earth did he 
do so, and why did he un ke the per- 
formance of a task, for which he bas himself 
supplied the most manifest and positive 
proofs of incompetency ?” 

To the book itself, which has all the dis- 
alvantages of Mr. Spurgeon’s manifest inca- 
ary | a3 an Editor and Introducer, there is 

ut little objection. That anything new will 
be discovered in it is not to be expected. 
Mrs. Conant draws all her materials from 


well-known English resources, depending | 
very much a Burnet, Strype, and a. 


recently published work, “ Anderson's Annals 
of the Bhelish Bible.” The consequence of 
this is, that she reiterates inaccuracies, which 
have long since been exploded, and deduces 


conclusions from mistakes that are no longer } qt t 


tenable. She does not, however, refrain 
from attacking the opinions of others, 
American pertinacity is frequently mani- 
fested in this respect, and upon one of her 
own sex she is exceedingly hard, not we must 
confess without sufficient cause; but yet 
with too little deference, secing that Miss 
Strickland had the opportunity of con- 
sulting original documents, and therefore 
might be presumed to have arrived at 
correct conclusions. Mrs. Conant might 
not perhaps be aware that our English 
female historian invariably preferred her 
own preconceived opinions to outweigh the 
force of documentary proof. As respects 
the character of Anne Boleyn, all the world 
knows that Mr. Froude, in his anxiety to be 
the apologist of Henry VILL, has been at 
the utmost pains to vilify his second wife, 
who was the honest and intrepid promoter 
of the English Reformation. Mrs, Conant 
has arrived at an entirely different conclusion 
to that of Mr. Froude, and in Chap X., 
“Anne Boleyn, the Royal Patroness,” has 
certainly endeavoured to do ample justice to 
one of the most ill-used and cruelly sacri- 
ficed of our English Queens. In the first 
place, Mrs. Conant entirely exculpates this 
victim of despotic passion of the accusa- 
tion of immorality and infidelity in her 
early life; and shows that, educated as 
she had been in the service of the pious 
Margaret, Duchess of Alencon, the favourite 
sister of Francis 1. of France, “there is a 
sufficient warrant, with all who believe in 
female honour, that there was no stain on 
the character of the youthful Anne.” Mrs. 
Conant’s estimation, indeed, of this deeply- 
injured worman, is so much in accordance 
with the general belief in her virtue and 
excellence, which even Mr. Froude has 
seareely weakened, that it deserves preserva- 
tion, and therefore, though the extract is 
somewhat long, we the more readily quote 
It: 

“The character of Aune Boleyn has been 
variously estimated, according to the point of 
view of those who judged her. A living female 
writer of distinction condemns her, with a severity 
strongly in contrast with the tender sympathy of 
her apologies for the crimes of Mary. It is not 
denied that her relation to the worthy Katherine, 
taken by itself, presents her ina light far from 


favorable, But we must remember, that it was 
no trifling affair to reject the hand of a wilful and 
imperious monarch like Henry, who held not only 
her own life, but the lives and fortunes of her 
family _ at his ee and who valued 
heads as little as foot-balls, when they stood in 
the way of his wishes, Nor must we forget, that 
the general voice of the time, both in and out of 
the church of Rome, declared for the lawfulness 
of her marriage. She herself seems never to have 
doubted of it. Even in immediate view of death, 
when touched with passionate remorse for her 
lack of tenderness towards the forlorn Mary, she 
hud no confession to make of injuries to Katherine. 

** But even if in this she erred, with so many of 
the wisest of her time, it may justly be claimed, 
that in every other raed she was as noble a 
woman as ever wore the English crown. Even in 
the gniety of youth, and at the height of her 
triumph as the reigning queen of beauty and 
grace, the incense of court flattery could not meet 
the wants of her mind and heart, Even then, 
she studied the Holy Seriptares, and the works of 
the Reformers, at every risk; and through her 
example and influence, a taste for the same 
eurnest pursuits was communicated to some of the 
Her character improved 
anil deepened under her responsibilities as Queen. 
jin charity, she was both wise and bountiful. 

‘Her ordinary,’ says one of her oldest bio- 
‘graphers, ‘amonnted to fifteen hundred pounds 
¢ least, yearly {about 20,000% of our time), 
to be bestowed on the poor; her provision of 
stock for them, in sundry needy parishes, was 
very great. Out of her privy purse went nota 
little for like purposes, to scholars in. exhibition, 
very much ; so aain three quarters of a vear, her 
alms and bounty were summed to fourtcen or fifteen 
thousands.” Strype says: ‘It was well known 
how extrmordinary munificent she was towards 
poor scholars, that were stadions and virtuows ; 
and how liberal in her exhibition towards therm. 
She only required some good character from Dr. 
Skip, or Parker, or some other of her chaplains, 
of any selolar that expected or sued for her 
bounty.” Her short reign—-less than three years 
—was an epoch in the history of England's 
evangelization ; and the alanders of her enemies 
should not rob her of her place among the honoured 
martyrs to the trath. She dicd, not for her faults, 
but for the advocacy of pure religion, of the trans- 
lation of the Scriptures into the common tongue, 
and their free diffusion among the people.” 

The impression made by this book is, 
_ the whole, favourable; but it will never 
obtain standard reputation in this country, 
whatever it may doin America. The welcome, 
which might have been afforded to it, has, 
however, been almost entirely prevented by 
the absurd and ill-considered selection of a 
gentleman to bring it into popularity, who 
does not possess a single literary qualifica- 
tion, and whose absurd bombast, and manifest 
unfitness for the task he bas undertaken will, 
in all probability, cause to the book itself, 
damage which, in spite of its many faults 
and inaccuracies, it does not deserve. 


\ inmates of the palace, 





The Navies of the Wortd. 
{Routledge.) 
Our Naval Position and Policy. 
Lord. (Longmats.) 
(Fiest Notice.) 
Tuenrk is enough identity of purpese in these 
two very interesting works to justify us in 
classing them together in one notice. Both 
the author of “ The Rifle and how to Use it,” 
and the Naval Lord come to pretty much 
the same conclusions, in fact though not 
always avowedly, on the past, present and 
future of our navy; both mean France in 
every line ; both contend for naval supremacy 
as the very condition of England's existence 
and both argue that toa very large extent 
if not entirely, that supremacy has been 


By Hans Busk. 
By a Naval 
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frittered away and lost, and reruires to he 
reaatebllahel 

The events of the last few months have 
opened the eyes of even the most obtuse or 
the most wilful of onr fellow-countrymen—- 
they have proved to demonstration that so 
far from the dream of universal peace being 
realised, it is—if not very probable—still 
very possible for any sudden turn of events 
to plunge us almost without notice or space 
for preparation into the very middle of a 
European war, ‘They have demonstrated 
that our “faithful ally’ is able not only to 
throw a couple of hundred thousand men 
into a neighbouring country almost without 
warning, but to handle them well when he 
gets them there. So far, a sort of dreamy 
uninquiring reliance on “ our fleet” has 
rendered the British public generally very 
indifferent to the calculations of what figure 
we should cut in the event of a sudden fend. 
But from that dream most men are fast 
waking—waking to hear men in high official 
positions pointing out with unmistakeable 
earnestness our almost utter unpreparedness 
for such an event. With all this before our 
eyes and ringing in our cars, with rifle-cluba 
forming all over the country, and with every 
official nerve strained to its utmost to get for- 
ward all the available resources of our navy, 
there could hardly have been selected any 
topic more certain of attracting universal 
and eager attention in this country than the 
*present state and future capalulities” of 
our own and our neighbours’ war-ships. 

Besides which it cannot be too constantly 
borne in mind that the science of naval 
warfare is in a transition state, and, in 
common with all other sciences in an age of 
P 8s and discovery, is undergoing 
mighty changes. It is not very long since 
we had to notice this in examining Sir 
Howard Douglas's very able and far-seeing 
treatise on“ Naval Warfare with Steam,” but 
even during that short interval the progress 
of change has been rapid indeed—atlat, the 
steady cashiering of the old three-deckers in 
favour of the more manageable 91's, the rapid 
development of class of frigates the weight 
of whose broadside will equal or surpass that 
of a 120 gan ship of the ancien régime, the 
construction of ships in armour, and a 





peller in such sort as that its own inventor 
would hardly recognise it—ashore, the re- 
cognition of the Armstrong gun, and the 
Norton fire, closely pressed even as we write 
by the invention of Mr. Warry,—these and 
numerous indications point out to us in the 
most unmistakeable manner, that we are 
entering ou a new epoch in the history of 
naval warfare, in which the best prepared 


and the most provident will secure the pre- | 


dominance, and in which science and inven- 
tion must go hand in hand with, even if they 
do not lead, mere animal courage. 

Taking the works on our list in order, we 
roceed to consider Mr. Hans Busk's first. 

he author professes to give us a general 
and in some instances particular account of 
the principal navies of the world, together 
with reliable statistics of their watériel and 
peraonnel. As we gather the history of the 
wok from its introductory chapter, that 
extraordinary essay which ‘has come to be 
known as “the Leipsie article,” and for a 
somewhat, more respectable translation of 
which than in our papers we have 
heartily to thank Mr. Bask, was at the 
bottom of it. Struck and aunoyed at the 
absurd diffienlties apparent in obtaining 
reliable information on the subject, the 








author appears to have gone boldly to work 
and sought for formation at the fountain 
head. That this was just the spot on which 
the information eal was to be found is 
true, but for all that it is just where no other 
man acquainted in the smallest degree with 
official reserve would have dreamed of 
obtaining it. Nothing daunted, however, 
by this acknowledged difficuly, he adhered 
to his resolution, and in order to obtain 
information on the contents and capahilities 
of the French naval arsenals, he repaired to 
the arsenals themselves and spent some time 
at Toulon, Rochefort, L’Orient, Brest, and 
Cherbourg, making bis own inquiries in his 
own way on the spot. That his courage 
and confidence met with the success they 
merited we gather from the circumstance 
that he has been able to furnish us in a 
tabular appendix with a complete classified 
statement of the whole French navy, inelu- 
ding not merely the ordinary items of 
number of guns, horse power, and so forth, 
but besides, all particulars of when and where 
laid down, and the date and nature of altera- 
tions, Assuming these particulars to be cor- 
rect, and we see no reason to doubt that they 
aro so, we have in the unpretending looking 
volume before us a body of information the 
utility of which at the present moment it is 
difficult to . We may, however, 
take the opportunity of remarking en passant 
that, wherever practicable, it would have 
been more satisfactory if the sources from 
which statistical information has been 
derived had been indicated a little more 
clearly. In reference to the French statistics 
that would have been obviously unadvisable, 
as it would in all probability have merely 
tended—as the publication of the book may 
still tend—to get some Gallic friends of the 
author into trouble, but the same caution 
need not have been observed in reference, for 
instance, to our navy. We are left to infer 
that the information has been supplied, or 
at least checked at the Admiralty itself, but 
when we are supplied with an elaborate 
statement, covering nearly a score of pages, 
aul professing to give the particulars of 
every vessel in the Queen's — service, 
* corrected to April 1859," and when we are 


informed that the list has been prepared 
gradaal alteration of the shape of the pro- | 


mainly “to supply the want of reliable 
information,” exhibited in “the statements 
lately put forth by Euglish and Continental 
newspapers,” it would at least have been 
more satisfactory to have had an opportunity 
of judging how fur the aathor’s own statistics 
are to be relied on. Having said so much, 
however, it is but fair to add that as far as 
we have had it in our power to test them in 
one or two instances, culled at random, they 
are strictly accurate, 

Next to the English and French navies, 
which of course occupy the largest portion 
of the work, the United States navy receives 
the greatest share of attention— besides 
which we have descriptions and particulars 
of the Russian, Swedish-Norwegian, Dutch, 
Spanish, Austrian, Brazilian, Peruvian, and 
other navies—in short of the naval resources 
of every ustion with the exception of Egypt, 
from which pachalik there are aa yet “no 
returns; and also with the exception of 
China, Japan, and the Eastern Asiatic sea- 
bourd generally, in reference to which some 
particulars in a future edition might, in the 
present aspect of affuirs in that quarter, be 
neither useless wor uninteresting. 

Nearly a whole chapter is devoted to an 
analysis and, where needed, refutation of the 


statements of the Leipsic article; we almost | things te? 


look on this as a work of supererogation, ax 
the fallacious nature of a large proportion of 
those statements has been exposed over and 
over again; it is probable, however, that 
they never before received so uble, so careful, 
or so severe a handling as in the present 
work. Perhaps there was more excuse for 
introducing a short historical sketch of bott: 
English and French navies, but we are dis- 
posed to grudge even the space thus ocen- 
pied in a work #0 exclusively devoted to the 
present and the future of both. 

The grand numerical results at which the 
author arrives are, us far as these two navics 
are concerned, something to the following 
effect: the steam navy of England numbers, 
of steamships and steam-versels of all de- 
scriptions, 530, mounting upwards of 824) 
guns, and driven by engines of upwards of 
10,500 horse-power * ; of sailing-vessels of all 
sorts, 221, mounting some 8000 guns more, 
but of which a considerable proportion must 
not be considered as effective. 

The French navy's steam-vesgels of all 


sorts amount to 265, meunting 5500 guns, 
and with a horse-power of 77,820. ‘Their 


sailing-veesels number 180, and mount 
2922 Both navies we are told, will, 
by the end of this year, be increased by 
rather more than 4000 horse-power each, 
But even this disproportion will not content 
the author, as on examination it appears 
that the proportion of screw line of 
battle ships and frigates out of the above 
totals gives nearly an equal force to cach 
nation, the French numbering $6, with 5294 
guns and 46,890 horse-power ; whilst for 
ourselves we have 8+ ships, with 5974 guns 
and 47,740 horse-power, The great differ- 
ence appears to lie in sailing men-of-war, 
gunboats, and the other smaller vessels; and 
after all it cannot be too constantly kept in 
mind that the above figures, in common with 
all figures, represent no more than either 
navy on paper. The important question, of 
course, must ever be what proportion of 
these paper navies are at this moment 
available; what proportion can be brought 
into an available condition within a given 
time. It is of course impossible to follow 
the author into the careful, though neces- 
sarily somewhat tedious, minutim through 
which he arrives at particular conclusions on 
this head. ‘To cite but one instance, under the 
head of “ Sailing Vessels in our own Navy,” 
we find the imposing figures—ships of the 
line, 43; frigates, 58. But a diznstrous foot. 
note sadly dispels the illusion created by 
these imposing figures, by quietly suggest- 
ing that of the former not alove thirteen or 
fifteen, and of the latter not more than four- 
teen or sixtecn, can be regarded as really 
effective. In another part of the work we 
are furnished with the particulars of these 
non-effective ships, and are really tempted 
to ask why they continue to exiat at all. We 
are disposed to think that the conclusions 
arrived at by the author will recommend 
themselves at any rate to the thinking por- 
tion of his readers, if only on account of their 
temperate tone. The primary object having 
clearly been to arrive at reliable facts, the 

* We are obliged to le thus general, for the author has 
araitted from his cnasified summary die totald of both 
horee-power anil guns, mud we have picked hoah ott the 
beat we could, In doing so we obaervedt that the 
Admimlty retarn “made up wo the nutamm of 1858," 
wives a grand total of 46% slonn-ships aud vessels; the 
author's summary to April 1429 gives SH te above, anid 
he save “the few discrepanctes * between the twa, * show 
orecively the changes which have taken place in the lmet, 
Soar months,” Usat is, sixtyenix veasels, of which o1 


examination sixty appear to be caryetties and sloop, 
have been adied within feur months, Cas sutt: 
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next has as clearly been to make honest de- 
ductions from those facts when obtained. 
And though the British navy is in his esti- 
mation, as we have already hinted, consider- 
ably inferior, both in meteriel and personnel, 


to what it ought to be, both in respect of the | 


navy of our great rival maritime power, and in 
reference to the enormous extent of oar own 
seaboard, and the scattered nature of our 
possessions, still his strictures on this point 
are very different from those wild grumbles 
with which 80 large a proportion of writers 
on the subject appear to expect to earn a 
reputation for sagacity; and thus, whilst, 
doing ample justice to the extraordinary and 
judicions efforts which have, during the few 
ast years, been successful in elevating the 
character and expanding the resources of 
the French navy in an almost incredible 
degree, the author is, at the same time, 
careful to inform us that, “upon a careful 
computation, it appears that between 1848 
and 1858 we have built 24 ships of the line, 
21 frigates, 5 corvettes and sloops, | floating 
battery —this must be a mistake, the 


number is #—2 gun-vessels, 186 gun-boats, 2 | 


troop-sloops, 2 tenders, and 1 yacht. — 
the same period the screw has been applic 


7 block ships, 4 mortar ships, and 1 store 
khip, while a good many vessels have been 
bought; and we learn that “it is proposed 
that we should have by the autumn of 1860, 
15 more screw line of battle ships, thus 





| of the history aud present conditions of the 
five principal ones already enumerated. 
Each description is accompanied by a plan, 
| which we take it for granted the anthor has 
(derived from unexceptionable sources, with- 
out being in a position, from reasons before 
hinted at, to acknowledge them. It is sin- 
‘gular, however, that on comparing these 
plans with the maps in Malte Brun's standard 
work, we find that in the latter the River 
Blavet ig made to fall into the natural har- 
bour, on the shore of which L'Orient is 
represented as situated, at a distance of 
five kilometres (three miles) east of that 
port, instead of running im a compara- 
tively narrow stream past the town itself 
as represented in Mr. Busk’a plan; and 
that Rochefort which is deseribed by Mr. 
Busk as “about 150 miles to the south- 
ward and westward (eastward of course) of 
L’Orient, and at the mouth of the Charente,” 
and the plan of which places it on the /eft 
bank of the Charente, is by the same French 
authority represented as on the right bank 
of that river, and removed from its mouth 
by three considerable reaches, measuring 
nearly fifteen kilometres, or between nine 


| and ten miles altogether. 
to the stern-posts of 9 line of battle ships, | 


j than allu 


that thia continues in a large measure to be 
atill the state of thinga only shows, as we 
have long suspected, that the science of pro- 
pulsion is yet in its infancy. 

In the chapter on gunnery, &c., we are 
presented with full and true particulars, 
drawings, &ec., of the Armstrong gun, whick 
are interesting, and would be more so if, aa 
in the former instances adverted to, we had 
the authority quoted, In the absence of 
this, one cannot help recalling the inventor's 
own warning in his celebrated speech, and 
hoping that by and by we may have his own 
“imprimatur” both to letter-press and 
engravings. Other inventions, however, are 
already pressing hard into the field. Mr. 
Whitworth is still satisfied that time will 
show. Mr. Warry's invention is noticed by 
the author, and even whilst we write, the 
experiments with the chain rifle are opening 
up a new field in the direction of rapidity 
which may eclipee all three. 

The body of information collected in 
reference to the penetrating power of 
projectiles of different weights and shapes, 
ant fired with difffrent charges is extremely 
as but too diffuse to be here more 

ed to. Nor have we space to do 





The estimate formed of the United States | more thau notice the very valuable tables, 


‘navy is certainly not Hattering, but we 
| imagine it is very nearly if not quite correct. 


The monster frigates with their monster 
guns and necessarily monster portholes, of 
which our Transatlantic brethren are so 


raising the entire number to 56, as well as | proud, and which in fact form the only 
a considerable augmentation to the list of | feature in their navy, seem after all bet 
th 


frigates. 
“excited greater amazement in France than 
this announcement, revealing as it does the 
magnitude of our resources and the extent 


of our a for naval operations.”"* As | 


regards the personnel of the two navies, how- 


ever, the author, in common, we believe, | 
with all writers and speakers of any note, | 


gives a decided preference to the French 
system, whether us regards the education 


and promotion of officers, or the muain- | 


tenance and training of an efficient hody of 
seamen afloat or in reserve. The description 
of the Inscription system, and its working is 
worthy of perusal; the chief question, how- 
ever, being after all, whether it is applicable 
to Buglish habits and notions. | owever 
thia may be, certain it is that there is always 


a difficulty, always a delay in furnishing our | 


ships with aaa crews; and even the 
recently proclaimed bounties do not appear 
to have effected nearly so much as was ex- 
pected in that direction. Whether Mr. 
Lindsay’s suggestions, which will be found 
ably discussed in the chapter on “ Manning 
the Navy,” or the creation of additional in- 
ducements to seamen of merchant vessels, or 
the old-fashioned and hateful system of im- 
preasment, or some new and untried scheme 
will be found best calculated to remove the 
difiiculty—-the acknowledged ditficalty—is of 
course more or less matter of speculation ; 
but, in arriving at any conelnsion on the 
subject, the chapter referred to will be found 
of singular service. 

Before leaving the all-absorbing topic of 
the relative conditions of the English and 
French navies, we may refer to the chapter 
onthe “ Naval Ports and Arsenals of France,” 
a4 containing many interesting particulars 





* Lord Clarence Puget stated the other night in the 
House that he expected by the end of the financial year 
t have afloat 90 screw line of tattle ships, J7 frigates, 
and 160 corvettes, loops, gunboats, &c., and adited tut 
“the construction of sbiye during the present year is 
roaliy something stapenibous, * * * something marvcltions 
even for Uhis country,”* 


‘among naval authorities. 


Few events," adds the author, | likely to turn ont monster targets for bo 


round shot and shell, as well as for the 


| inevitable Minié or Enfield. Those who 


had an opportunity of seeing the Niagara 
and her wide portholes, and remember the 
rifle pits and gun collars at the Redan, will 
readily understand how the thirteen or 
fourteen men required to work each of her 
guns might he made to suffer roe the 
yawning port. And it is further 


water produces heavy rolling. 
of heavily-armed screw-propelled war ships 
is still a subject of anxious deliberation 


necessary to do to the gunboats which 


recently made those memorable voyages to | 


China in order to remedy this serious defect 

will be found detailed in the book before us. 
To give anything approaching to a com- 

plete cnumeration of the remaining numerous 


topics of interest touched on would be im- ; 


possible in any reasonable space; we will 
therefore select but two, and those the 
principal; the screw propeller and = the 
Armstrong gan. As regards the former, we 


cannot help again remarking that we could | 
readily have dispensed with the historical | 
Every child's book | 
now-a-days has a history of steam pro-| 


part of the chapter. 


pulsion, and the first steam-boat, and so on, 
and we think valuable space has been 
sacrificed. Would it be asking too much to 
beg the author to throw orecboard at once, 
for all future editions, the whole histurical 


matter throughout the book, and replace it | 
with something more cognate to the rest of | 
So much of the chapter, how- | 


the work, 
ever, us treats of the present extremely 
interesting changes in progress in the form 
of the propeller, and of the startling experi- 
ments on it recently made are well worth 
perusal. We were well aware that some of 
the most important data connected with the 
ecrew-propeller had been the result of 
| accident in the teeth of oll calculation, but 


inted | 
that the height of the armament above the , 
The rolling , 


What was found ; 


| &c., which are gathered into the appendix, 


to some of which we have already alluded ; 
and of the rest we may add that the 
classified statements of the different navies 
are the most useful, the reproduction tn 
catenso of the Duke of Wellington's cele- 
brated letter to Sir John Burgoyne the most 
interesting, and afew extracts showing the 
preparations against invasion suggested 
sixty years ago the most amusing. 

The book is neatly Hlustrated with some 
engravings from sketches by a well-known 
nautical artist, as well as by the maps 
alluded to. 





British Novelists and their Stylee: Being 
Critival Sketch of the History of, Biitiah 
Prose Fiction. By Professor Masson. 

| (Macmillan & Co.) 

lr a given effect on the mind is caused by 

some association—if all mental effect is caused 

| by association more or less perfect, then we 
can understand how it is that a favourite 
author becomes so much the personal friend 

; of his ardent reader. If the reader, say, 

remember a holy deathbed, and if the author 

associate his page with that calm departure, 
the author will assuredly be the gentle 
friend of the reader, who will love the sight 
of the very binding of the book, Hence it 
is, we think, that all works relative to 
authors will command attention, whether 
they are good, indifferent, or utterly bad. 

I¢ is useless for even a great man to say: 

the relation between anthor and reader is a 

mere business one—the first sells, the second 

buys. Such a belief can only be a form of 
pride, the result, perchance, of searching 
grief, for our trouble has one of two 
erdlings—it mekes us either better men 
than we were before its advent, or it makes 
us infinitely worse. A good man will love 
a kindly author, will be sorry to hear of his 
griefs, pity him in his misfortunes if they 
are nudeserved, and yield a noble gratitude 
| to this patient friend—the friend who is 
always on the shelf, never away when 
wanted, silent when unsought, patient, 
j willing to teach, unobtrusive. Is this no 
friend—-this author, this consoler? Is he 
but a tradesman—he who speaks to you 
| hour after hour’ A tradesman—a huck- 
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ster? Down with such a thought. He is 
your second conscience—he may have saved 
iu or he may save you. And so Professor 
Masson's book will be received with acclamn- 
tion, for it is not only a book about authors, 
but a good book too. The work was 
“originally produced in the form of lectures, 
and delivered in Edimburgh, hence the 
author has almost to apologise for the dispro- 
portionate commendations of Scotch authors. 

The first ter, or lecture, is devoted to 
the nature and history of the novel, wherein 
the writer seeks a high place for the novel. 
He says: 

“In short, if we think only of good novels in 
connection with good narmtive pooms, throwing 
equally out of sight what is inferior in both depart- 
Tents, the association of the Novel with the Epic 
will not seem so mach amisa. At all events, in 
tracing the history of the Novel, there will be 
some mivantage in recollecting the association. 
‘The phases throngh which the Novel has passed 
will be found to be not unlike those through 
which Nurrative Pootry has passed ; and, in any 
particular country, the Prose Fiction of = period 
will be found to exhibit the characteristics seen 
also in the contemporury Narrative Poetry.” 
Still continuing in praise of the novel, the 
professor says : 

_“* It is Mr. Hallam, I think, who remarks that, 
with all the wealth of social allusion contained in 
the works of the poeta, and especially of the 
comic poets, they do not transmit to us ‘so rich a 
detritus of minuti# respecting the lawa, the 
— a sy _ the whole = of the defunct 

pas — as do the prose novels of 
such ages as have produced any. Other historians 
have made the same remark, and hive even, in 
a particular periods, declared that they 


would have been willing, as far as their immediate 
el was concerned, to exchange a whole 
ibrary of the poets of those periods for one 


tolerably good novel.” 
_ When Falstaff has to talk (and what talk it 
is !) does not Shakespeare make the preparation 
by going into prose! And what is the talk of his 
matchless clowns, bat an alternation between 
broken prose and the wildest and most wayward 
lyric ; as if eninge dont very ides of a clown was 
that of a being through whom nature blew her 
extreme shreds of deepest sense and of keenest 
thou, with nothing connecting or intermediate } 
n this habit or mstinct of Shakespeare—and the 
practice is sven not in Falstaff and the clowns 
alone, but in all the similar characters—we seem 
to have @ veritieation of what has been alleged as 
to the capabilities of Prose in the region of 
humour.” 


Speaking of the history of the novel, the 
writer lays it down that 

** No part of Europe contributed more richly to 
the early modern Prose Fiction than the Spanish 
Peninsula, The wara of the Goths and the 
Moors in Spain hed transmitted, in abundance, 
logemds for a national epic, which had been 
«mbodied in long metrical poums, and in warlike 
songs and ballads. Some of these, perhaps, with 
other mare ordinary narratives, hud also taken 
the shape of prose, It was towards the close of 
the fourteenth century, however, that Vasco 
Lobeyra, a Portuguese by birth, seizing a subject 
which did not appertain in pertienlar to the 
Spanish Peninsula, but to the general fund of 
European tales of chivalry, wrote his famous 
‘Amndis de Gaul,’ called ‘the Liad of the prose 
romances of knight-vrrantry.’” 

“In ne cou was the impulse to the 
narrative form of literature earlier or stronger 
than in Britain. The Norman conquost, inter. 
rupting the native tendencies of the Saxons, which 
had been rather to the prectical and ethical, 
handed over tho initiation and conduct of a new 
literature in England to those who were pre- 
eminently the Trouvenrs of Europe—i.¢., to the 
Norman minstrels, Perhaps more of the distin- 
guished Norman Trouveurs of the twelfth and 


thirteenth centuries were berm on the English 
than on the French side of the Channel ; and so 
ras wes the infusion into England of the 

ronveur or Nurrative, as distinct from the 
Troubadour or Lyrical spirit, that, in the whole 
course of English literature since, one can see 
the narrative impulse ruling and the lyric 
subordinate.” 

‘In the sixteenth century, however, England 
had already produced a form of scholarly prose 
fiction for which there had been no exuct foreign 
precedent. This was the Political Allegory, 
represented in Sir Thomas More's ‘Utopia,’ ” 

*Snuch a style of fiction, once introduced, and 
requiring only as much or as little of gennine 

botic faney as an author might choose to throw 
into it, was likely to be kept op. Accordingly, 
we have later examples of it, also originally in 
Jatin, in Bacon's ‘ Atlantis.’ “ 

‘* Before any of these Latin allegories, except 
More’s ‘ Utopia,’ had been published, the English 
lan had received not only its first sustained 
and. wcholarly prose fiction, but also one of the 
earliest specimens of its capacity for refined and 
artistic prose of any kind, in Sir Philip Sidney's 
* Arcadia.” ” 

“It would be mere pretence to say that the 
romance could be read through now by any one 
not absolutely Sidney-amitten in his tastes, or 
that, compared with the books which we do read 
through, it is not intolerably languid.” 


Past the Elizabethan age of the novel, the 
writer stretches forth a warm willing hand 
to Bunyan. He gays: 

“Hut such a work was coming! While Boyle's 
‘Parthenissa’ was finding its leisurely readers, 
there was living in Redford Jail, where he had 
been confined, with brief intervals, ever since the 
Restoration, a tall, strong-boned, ruddy-faced, 
Teddish-huired man, already known to the 
Justices of that district as John Bunyan, an 
obstinate Baptist preacher. He was comparatively 
illiterate ; the Bible and Foxe’s Martyrs were the 
books he chiefly read--on his preserved copy of 
the last of which may be still seen marginal 
comments in his hand in ill-spelt dogyrel ; and 
he had probably never read a romance in his 
life, except, in his unregenerate days, the old 
chap-book of Bovis of Southampton. But he was 
a mun of natural genius, with a wit none of the 
weakest, und an imagination about the most 
fervid in England.” 

“The immediate popularity of the book 
(‘ Pilgrisa’s Progress’) in England, Scotland, and 
the Puritan colonies of America, showed that 
Bunyan had not misealenlated his power. By 
the year 1685, there were ten editions of jt— 
coarsely printed, it is true, and on coarse paper ; 
for the poor and the rnde discovernd its merits 
long before it was customary to speak of it as a 
feat of literary genius,” 

And how often has it happened, and how 
often will it happen, that genius is appre- 
ciated by the mass of readers before literary 
men have made the discovery of its 
existence P 

The second lecture is devoted to the fiction 
writers of the eighteenth century, aud in 
opening it, Professor Musson attempts to 





account for the moral state of society in these 
words : 

** As, in the case of an individual, a temporary | 
malevolence of atmospheric conditions, or of other | 
conditions of nature ont of himself, may depress 
his mental energy and actually lessen the worth 
of all that he thinks and says while the adverse 
conjunction lasts, so may there not be eosmical 
emrditions, conditions of total nature outside of , 
Humanity, tremors tellurie and even blasts 
sidereal along the varth’s orbit, or along the 
mightier path in which our whole system is 
voyaging, of a kind sometimes to cause epidemics _ 
which sweep through the life of the globe, and | 
seem like achnonitions that the globe itself might 
be replunged into the fell pre-Adamite state 


whence it emerged to support man, and, at other | 


times, without any such glaring stroke of decima- 
tion and death, to load with equal certainty to 
weakneases and untoward intellectual variations!" 


The power of Swift is nobly appreciated 
in this book, while the terrible character of 
the mau is never hidden by admiration for 
his genius. “ Swift,” says the writer : 

“ Swift, in his fictions, as in the rest of hix 
writings, is the British satirist of his age. His 
an mt, in ns far as he had any, was Rabelais. 

n Swift first the mad, the obscene, the ghastly, 
the all bat infernal and yet infinitely sorrowfi] 
humour of the French satirist of the sixteunth 
ceatury appears in full measure in the literature 
of Britain. That he was a reader of Rabelais 
caunot be doubted, He adopts his style and the 
whimsicalities of his method so openly as almost, 
to court the neme of his imitator. But it was as 
aman of original genius, who would have gone 
near to be the Rabelais of his time and country, 
even had no Rabelais been in France before hiz.”” 

“Swift's philosophy was a philosophy of 
misanthropy rather than of benevolenca, of 
universal despair rather than of hope, of the 
blackness under the earth, ond the domons 
tugging there at their connections with man, 
rather than of the light and evangelism of the 
countervailing Heaven,” 

But we can never subscribe to the opinion 
that “ literary critics break down in laughter 
from the sheer grossness of some of his 
fancies,” These “fancies” are ever too 
bitter, too brutal to evoke the laughter of 
a thinking man: thoughtless, happy school- 
boys may laugh at Swift—thinking men, 
never, 

Space prohibits us from quoting our 
author on Defoe, but he pays a just tribute 
to the “reality” of the writing of the great 
futher of Robinson Crusoe, 

The writer does not deal so kindly with 
Steele and Addison ; they are merely named 
and passed, while man ges are devoted 
to Richardson. Indeed, Mr. Masson scems 
to have a respect for Richardson and his 
works which will create some amazement in 
readers who have formed an opinion of the 
author of “ Pamela” for themselves. He is 
continually named in connection with Mield- 
ing, and the dashing Harry, the creator of 
“Tom Jones” certainly has less attention 
om him than the nervous little printer. 

‘amela may be worthy of all possible 
praise—those didactic letters of hers when 
married may be interesting, but never yet 
could we deprive ourselves of the impression 
that Pamela and Richardson's entire gallery 
are wholly artificial, and even impossible. 

Mr. Masson certainly uses Fielding most 
eruclly—he places him in literary company 
the handsome writer would have utterly 
rejected, and then passes him by to write 
a grand eulogium upon the author of 
* Humphrey Clinker.” 

We have great satisfaction in reading Mr, 
Masson's opinion of Sterne—glad to mark 
him protesting against the degradation 
which the author of “The Sentimental 
Journey" has suffered since the delivery of 
Mr. Thackeray's celebrated lectures, He says: 

“ There is scarcely anything more intellectually 
exquisite than the humour of Sterne. To very 
fastidious readers much of the humour of Fieldin 
or of Smollett might come at last to seem but 
buffoonery ; but Shakespeare himself, as one 
fancies, would have read Sterne with admiration 
and pleasure.” 

Had Mr. Masson rested here, we should 
have been wholly with him, but he continues ; 

* Believing, as I do, that the deopest literary 
criticism is that which connects a man’s writings 
most profoundly and intimately with his per- 
sonality, conceived comprehensively and with 
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the menus of investigating Sterne’s character more 
largely and exactly, we should find the man, 
after all, as good as bis genius.” 

The character of a man is surely seen in 
his letters, and Sterne's correspondence 
rises up agninst himm—forbidding the hope 
that he wus “as good as his genius was 
great.” That Mr, Thackeray rates the power 
of Sterne too low is easily admitted, and it is 
equally clear that the Professor rates it too 
high. Sterne stands an awful example of 
intellectual immorality; an immorality not 
of his time, but of his nature. 

The “ Vicar of Wakefield" is also passed 


by, aed pageacon' f for, says the author, | 


what need to speak of the “ Viear of Wake- 
field,” or the genins of its author? The 
“Castle of Otranto,” with its preposterous 
mysticism, is bal justly langhed at. 

As for the third lecture, it is a continuous 
approbation of Scott and his genius, in the 
course of which our author says: 

“* The limitation of Scott's love of the antique 
to a particular ion geographically, and a 

rticular era chronologically, is worthy of notice, 

¢ does not jo ace. and rownd the world (as 
who condd in that fashion ?}; his themes are not 
even oriental, except when Gothic adventure, as 
in the crusades, takes him to the East. Gothic 
Europe is his range. Then, aguin, it is to the 
centuries that constitute the Gothic era of 
European history, and, preferably, to the last of 
these, after the rise of the feudal system out of 
the earlier medieval chaos, that he confines his 
imaginative wanderings, He does not go back to 
classical times, It is as if, starting from tho full 
eo of his own days, and going back century 

ter century—throngh the eighteenth to the 
seventeenth, and thence to the sixteenth, thenco 
to the fifteenth, and so on—he had, in all, a range 
of about eight centuries through which he roamed, 
asin his proper domain, more attached to certain 

rtions even of these than to others; amd as if, 
the moment he had penetrated far enough back to 
see the light of the anterior classical ages breaking 
through the gloom, then invariably he turned his 
steps, as feeling that, where there was Greck and 
Roman light, he had no interest in going, and he 
was at home only in the Gothie forest. . . 
Scott's venerution for the past, then, was not o 
veneration for the whole past, bat for the Gothie 
qertion of it; and in this he differed from other 
men who have possessed In strong degree the same 
general affection fur history.” 

In this lecture, and apropoe to the author- 
esses of Scott's time, Mr, Musson says : 

“May there not be still farther room in the 


realm of intellectual activity for the genius of | 


women; may they not yet be in eff the garrisons? 
For my part i know not a more unmauly ontery 
than that in fashion against ‘ strong-minded 
women.” Either the pliruse is an irony which 


repetition has turned into # serious fallacy, and | 


what is meant is, that the so-called * strong- 
minded women’ are sof strong-minded, and that 
analogous specitnens of men would be regarded as 
weak-minded ; or the phrase is cruel and mean. 
No woman yet but was better, nobler, ay, and 
essentially more womanly in precise proportion as 
her natural abilities had received all the education 
of which they were capable! No man really bat 
thinks so and finds it so—at least, no man worth 
his beard !” 

The fourth lecture is devoted to consider- 
ations of the novelists since the time of 
Scott. Mr, Dickens and Mr. Thackeray of 
course take the places of honour, and the 
writer's opinions upon both of these novelists 
are extremely interesting. He says; 

“* Prose fiction in Hritain—uay, in the rest of 
Earope and in America too—has received a fresh 
impulse aml has taken on a new set of character- 
istics, since Dickens and Thackeray became, for 
us, its chief representatives, These two writers 


central accuracy, I can only hope that, if we had | belong to the classic roll; they are now in their 


| living activity, and the buzz of critica is about 
j them ; but a time will come when they ahall have 
their settled places, and, the buzz having trans- 
ferred itself to others whose turn of penance it 
-will then be, they shall be seen in their full 
pooper ge relatively to the Fieldings and Smol- 
etts and Sternes that went before them, and 
men, noting their differences in comparison with 
_ these, may assert also, more boldly than we, what 
_ shall seem their superiorities.” 

“Tt was not till after ten = of Dickens's 
established popularity, or till about the year 
1847, that Mr. Thackeray-——whose extraordinary 
powers lind already, however, been long recog- 
nized within a limited circle of intellectual men, 
in virtue of his scattered publications and papers— 
stepped forth ints equally extensive celebrity.” 

“There is a Dickens faction, and there is a 


coromon, Wherever literary talk goes on, than the 
debate as to the respective merits of Dickens and 
Thackeray. 

“Perhaps there is a certain ungraciousness in 
our thus always comparing and contrasting the 
two writers, We ought to be bat too glad that 
we have such a pair of contemporaries, yet living 
and in their prime, to cheer on against each other, 
I felt this strongly once when I saw the two men 
together, The ocension was historic, It was in 
June, 1857; the place was Norwood Cemetery. 
A multitude had gathered there to bury a man 
known to both of them, and who had known both 
of thern well—a man whom we have had inciden- 
tally to name as holding a place, in some respects 
veculiar, in the class of writers to which they 

long, though his most effective place was in a 
kindred department of literature ; a man, too, of 
whom I will say that, let the judgment on his re- 
maining writings be permanently what it may, 
anil let —— have spoken of him this or that 
awry, there breathes not, to my knowledge, within 
the unwholesome bounds of int is spectally Lon- 
don, any one in whose actual person there was 
more of the pith of energy at its tensest, of that 
which ina given myriad anywhere distinguishes 
the one, How like a little Nelson he stood, dasi- 
ing back his hair, and quivering for the verbal 
combat! The flash of hia wit, in which one 
quality the island had not his mateh, was but the 
| inanifestation easiest to be observed of a mind 








7 compact of sense and information, amd of a soul 


generous and on fire, And now all that re 
‘mained of Jerrold was enelosed within 
leaden coffin which entered the cemetery gates. 
, As it passed, one saw Dickens among the bearers 
of the pall, his uncovered head of genius stooped, 
Jand the wind blowing his lair, Close behind 
{came Thackeray; and, ax the slow procession 
' wound up the hill to the chupel, the crowd falling 
into it im twos and threes and increasing its 
length, his head was to be seen by the later ranks, 
, towering far in the front above all the others, 
| like that of a marching Saul. And so up to the 
| little chapel they moved; and, after the service 
| for the dead, down again to auether slope of the 
hill, where, by the side of one of the walks, an 
opposite to the tombstone of Blanchard, Jerrold’s 
grave was open. Thore the last words were read ; 
| the coffin was lowered; and the two, among 
hundreds of others, looked down their farewell.” 


In dilating on the difference between the 
two authors, Mr. Masson says : 


“* Thackeray is a novelist of what is called the 
Real school ; Dickens is a novelist of the Ideal or 
Romantic school, (The terms Real and Ideal 
have beet so run upon of late, that their repetition 
begins to nanseate; but they must be kept, for all 
that, till better equivalents ure provided, )” 

Bat we might go on quoting from this 
book to an unpardonable extent. In conclu- 
sion, let it be said that it is a book written 
fairly, heartily, and liberally on the whole; 
while, if objection ia taken to the obviots 
tendency to clevate Scotch writers, it must 
not be forgotten that the work was originally 
addressed to Scotchmen on Scotch soil, 





Thackeray faction; and there is no debate more | 


the | 


The English in India. By Captain Evans 
Bell, Madras Army, {John Chapman.) 


It is pleasant, we are told, to stand upon the 
shore and guze securely from afar on the 
| storm-cloud rushing over the troubled waters. 

If in an artistic mood, we may contemplate 
j in silent rapture the ever-varying hues cf 
i light and shade; or, if philosophically dis- 

posed, we may weigh the causes that pro- 
, duced this convulsion of nature, and moraliee 
on its consequences. Something of this sort 
appears to have been the frame of mind in 
which Captain Bell set about recording his 
opinion on the position and conduct of his 
fellow-countrymen in India, for the double 
purpose of gratifying his onal vanity, 
;und of administering to the prejudices of 


(a certain class of fault-finders at home. 
Enjoying the comfortable berth of Assistaut 
! to the Governor-General's Agent at Nagpore, 
,and consequently exempt from military 
| daties and responsibilities, he calmly looked 
forth upon the panorama of the Bengal 
Mutiny as it unfolded itself on the horizon. 
‘ Some men in his position would have sym 
pathised with their brother officers of the 
twin service in their great sorrow and afflic- 
tion, and would at least have refrained from 
abuse and vituperation while they were yet 
struggling for their lives and the mainte- 
nance of the British empire in the Hast. 
Whatever may have been their faults and 
shortcomings, no man of common gene- 
rosity would have chosen such a moment 
to hold them up to ridicule and con- 
tempt. But Captain Bell thought otherwise. 
Moved, no doubt, by a stern sense of duty, 
he refused te recognise any such feminine 
considerations, and magnanimoualy attacked 
his brothers in arms in a series of anonymous 
letters addressed to one of our weekly con- 
temporaries. He is particularly severe upon 
the unfortnnate ensigns, who are described 
as a set of badly-educated, ill-bred, dissipated 
boys, with no thoughts above beer and 
hifliards, and much addicted to fou) language, 
and to abuse of the “nigger.” It must he 
presumed that Captain Bell would jiot 
calumniate his countrymen, and that what 
he asserts is founded on personal knowledge. 
Now, it eo happens that his personal know- 
ledge is chiefly confined to the Madras 
| Presidency, which he puts forth as a mode! 
Of discipline and good manners. If, then, 
(the Madras ensigns are so bad, what 
}must the Bengal ones have been whose 
|“ damned - nigger - and - beer - and - billicrel 
| system" has ended in “the total and final 
| smash of the Bengal Army.” “The break- 
| down, after all,” continues this kindly critic, 
| “has been in the European officers. ‘They 
| have proved themselves, throughout the late 
mutinies, to be utterly useless as a part ol 
the regimental establishment.” A more 
; unjust and cruel libel was ucver penned. 
| Never did regimental officers conduct them- 
selves more nobly than those of the Bengal 
‘army during the late mutinies, never were 
‘men more worthy the name of Englishmen, 
though possibly the Assistant to the Political 
Agent at Nagpore may be little qualified to 
judge of their merits. Captain Bell, in 
short, is one of those self-sufficient men 
who are profoundly wise after the event, 
in their own estimation, wondrously skilfiri 
in tracing effects to their causes, and 
equally sure those causes are irrefragable. 
Te may be questioned, however, if the 
poblic will set as high a value upon his 
opinions as he himself is evidently dixpored 
to do. 
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TESTIMONIAL TO MR. CHARLES 
KEAN, 


Berore our next number is in the hands l 


of our readers, a very interesting meeting 
will have taken place. A number of noble- 
men and gentlemen, some among them not 
far from being the highest in the land, will 
have assembled to recognise the worth and 
genius of Mr. Charles Kean, to express their 
regard for an old schoolfellow, their respect 
for an artist of remarkable eminence, and 
their esteem for an honourable and high- 
minded gentleman. Next week the usually 
still waters of the literary ocean will be 
lashed into froth and foam. Not a newa- 
ver from the Land's End to John O'Groat’s 
will fail to have its say upon so auspicious 
mt occasion, and as we discern beforehand, 
some of the platitudes which will be epoken 
and written, and some of the mistakes 
which will be made, we have resolved to 
take up the subject a week before-hand, and 
ive some of oar contemporaries a hint or two 
that may not perhaps be thrown away. That 
Mr. Charles Kean should receive such a testi- 
monial as that which is about to be offered 
to him, is in itself a gratifying circumstance ; 
but it becomes much more so if we look at 
the case as it really stands, and divest it of 
some of that clap-trap with which already 
foolish persons have attempted to surround it. 
To talk about it as an act of “ graceful con- 
descension,” as some have done, is not 
merely absurd, but offensive. To consider 
it as a tribute to the merits of a great actor 
is to take a very partial and one-sided view 
of the matter; and to regard it in the light 
of a quasi private meeting of friends, to 
commemorate an era in the life of one 
among them, is a piece of affectation. It 
will be well that many whose mouths 
will be filled with Mr. Kean’s praisea for 
some weeka to come should be told, that very 
much of what they will be saying can only 
be looked at as contradicting what they have 
been preaching nearly all their lives before. 
What a great thing it is to be an actor! and 
zee what a great actor Mr. Charles Kean is! 
How he towers above the rest, and how 
proper it is that lords and gentlemen of large 
estate should make a difference between such 
a field-marshal us he is, and the mere rank- 
and-file of hia profession! It ought distinctly 
to be understood, that as far as this testi- 
monial ix to take a pablic form, so far Mr. 
Kean is to be regarded not as the exception 
from, but aa the type and specimen of his 
profession. 
There was undoubtedly s time when, 
saving a very few, actors were a heedless, 
thoughtless race, guided by little principle, 


living sadly irregular lives, ont at elbows, | 


out of credit, out of cash, and in debt, Many 
volumes have been filled with the narratives 


of their shifty expedients; how they gam- ; 


bled and quarrelled, and swore and fought ; 
what a loose code concerning things in 
general they had, and what queer notions 
about marriage and divorce and all that 
appertaing thereto prevailed among them, To 
be an actor was to be oat of the pale of 
civilised society, and Charles Macklin did 
not go far beyond the current opinion of his 
time when he proposed to sign a document. 
“Charles Macklin, rogue and vagabond by 
Act of Parliament." But it will not be quite 
foreign to the matter if we take a glanoo at 
other professions at the same time—if we 
seal coresivas of Fleet-parsonsin town— 
and Tuillibers in the country—if we ask 
a few questions of Thomas Dermody and 


| Richard Savage, and others like them, how 


poets lived and what kind of amusements 
they indulged in--and if we investigate the 
lives of prelates like Archbishop Blackburne, 
and chancellors like Lord Loughborough. 
We shall probably be brought to the con- 
clusion that all classes in those days were 
prone to disreputable doings, and that we 
now behold a general advance in propriety 
on the part of the whole nation together. 
The clergy and the bar, poets and painters, 
sculptors and actors, have gone on haud-in- 
hand till, having been what they were from 
the time of the second Charles to the time 
of the second George, we now see what they 
are in the age of Victoria. 
But it is not to be denied that this 
eneral advance has been greatly aided 
y individual exertions in each profession, 
and none have exercised a more wholesome 
influence over that of an actor than Mr. 
Charles Kean. It would be vain to con- 
ceal that it abounds in temptation, that it 
demands an extraordinary amount of moral 
strength as well as of intellectual acuteness, 
and that under no other circumstances can 
so many iatives be pleaded in case of 
failure. The example of such men as he of 
whom we speak (and we rejoice to know 
that there are many such) has had, 
and is still having, a most beneficial 
tendency. To show his brethren that 
the closest study of the noblest poets, 
that the most correct. interpretation of the 
greatest philosophers is capable of refining 
and exalting the moral as well as the intel- 
lectual nature of man, that an actor is 
all the better actor for being a Christian 
gentleman, to do this cannot be a task 
unworthy of a man of genius, and such 
a task has been here successfully accom- 
lished. It is true that sach persons as 
Mr. and Mrs. Kean lead, but it is ccually 
true that the rest of the profession follow, 
and we are especially anxious that no, one 
under the notion of doing justice to o 
good and distinguished man, should by 
treating his case as an exceptional one insult 
both lim and hia brethren on the stage. 
Having made this preface, we shall hazard 
a few remarks as to the claims which 


Mr. Kean has to public approbation, as | 


well as to public epplanse, He has 
especially preserved as an actor the 
modesty of nature. He has almost driven 
rant and bombast from the stage. He 
has eachewed all false taste and pandering to 
popular ignorance, He has oaked the one 
question, what did the poet mean ¥ And he 
jhas rendered that meaning simply and 
‘naturally, as a man unconscious of the foot- 
| lights would do. If we compare him with 
his gifted father, we must, while fully ac- 
knowledging the fervid and fiery genius of 
that remarkable man, still prefer the acting 
: of the 
| The elder Kean was a creature of flame and 
pees he had no control over hia powers ; 
1 was carried away by his enthusiasm; 
he overawed his audience, and terrified those 
who aeted with him; but in our judgment, 
after having seen his best performances, 
he did not render the meaning of Shakspere. 
Nor is it merely as an interpreter of Shak- 
spere that we would award so high a rank to 
r. Charles Kean. We take from his varied 
vepertoive many characters from other poets, 
and we find that among them are some that 
demand the highest genius, and in which he 
hasbeen entirely successful. Themostremark- 
able of these is his impersonation of Louis 
| XL; the very life and spirit of the crafty old 











king breathes out in every tone, flashes out in 
every glance, the truth to nature is appalling, 
nnd the more so, because in no respect does 
he pass beyond the strictly natural style of 
acting. He has no stage tones, no stage 
tricks; the stage to him is merely the 
council chamber, or the hall of audience, or 
the battle-field, or the drawing-room, or the 
street, or the court of justice, just as the 
part shall decide. With his audience he has 
nothing to do but to instruct them. As an 
actor, then, he has bigh claims, perhaps the 
highest claims of any who now tread the 
boards; but it is not only us an actor, but as 
a manager that he deserves especial praise. 
‘The position of a manager is an arduous and 
a delicate one; he has to reconcile conflict- 
ing feelings, and often to harmonise con- 
flicting interests; he has to i together 
a band of the proverbially “ irritabile genus.” 
No man but one who has himself filled the 
office, can tell the amount of labour and 
vexation with which he will inevitably 
mect, who undertakes the command of 
a theatre. No man but a consummate 

ntleman ought to undertake it atall, It 
ig true that we have manogers who have 
been keepera of public-houses, gin shops, 
hilliard-tables ; have held situations in the 
police force, have risen from nae singer® 
In tap-rooms, and the like; but they only 
prove their disqualifications ; and if there be 
one position in the world in which the tact, 
the courtesy, the patience, and the education 
of a high-bred gentleman be required, it is 
that of the manager of a theatre. Moreover, 
it is on him that the public will have mainly 
to depend on what dramas shall be brought 
before them; and if the stage is to be a 
teacher at all, he is to decide what it is te 
teach. How needful then that he should 
himself bo highly instructed; how appro- 
priate that the best educated in the land 
should gladly recognise as the companion of 
their studies the man occupying such a 
position. Another duty of a manager is to 
support, as far as he can do so, the moral 
character of his company; to watch over 
them, and to advise them—and expecially 
the younger members—for their benefit. In 
this respect Mr. Kean has been ably seconded 
by hig exeellent wife; and to that lady he 
not only owes the uninterrupted domestic 
happiness which has been his lot, bat no 
small portion of the power and influence he 
has wielded on the stage. 

We cannot quit our observations on his 
managerial character, without a few words 
on those magnificent revivals for which his 
theatre has been long famed. We have 
expressed occasionally our doubts as to the 
legitimacy of the means thus used to attract 


#0 audience; we have hesitated whether to 


resent representative of a great name, | 


attribute the crowded house to a love for 
Shakspere or a love for show; and while 
we admit the archeological et with 
which the scenes were represented, while we 
recognise Mr. Kean’s own antiquarian emi- 
nence, we are not yet quite resolved on 


| the subject. 


We are now to bid a good and eminent 
man farewell, not as an actor—we trust he 
will not altogether deprive the age of an 
intellectual feast which 2 has mach assisted 
in qualifying them to enjoy—bat from his 
arduous, toileome, and expensive position of 
mar We trast that health and 
happiness will attend him in his retirement, 
and that the solid benefita which he has con- 
ferred on the drama, may keep him before 
the minds of men when his personal presence 
shall instruct and delight therm no longer. 
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NEW NOVEL. | 


Who is to have it? By the Author of “The 
Netherwoods of Otterpool.” 
THe word “it,” in this somewhat Bulweresque 
title, means the highly desirable mansion and 
estate of Fernwold, which belongs in the first 
chapter to Christopher Ruxely, ‘squire. With 
him resides Helen Ruxely, a young lady known 
through the country as his adopted ughter, and 
occasionally taunted by scandalous tongues with 
a nearer relationship, “There is also an adopted 
son, Norman Meredith, concerning whom scandal 
is utterly at a lows what to say. Meanwhile, 
pe Mr. rey Sg it omer to either or both 
hese — the Fernwo! rty passes of 
right to a distant cousin, the Mrcnghtlee beau- 
tiful, and headstrong Lilian Craythorp. Which 
of these is to “have it?” Lilian, first ; 
 sord old Kuxely's intestate demise having been 
astened by a desiguing lawyer, who next brings 
about an ea pe between Lilian and Norman. 
Pending this, he discovers proofs of the marriage 
of Norman's nts; by which discovery that 
oung man, who had always been known ‘by his 
er protector to be the son of a deceased elder 
brother, Norman Ruxely, but had been su 
legitimate, not only loses the name of a bastard, 
but has the pleasure of bestowing Fernwold on his 
ancée, in place of her bestowing it on him, 
Thus Norman is the next to “have it.” But 
What is the lawyer Templeton’s object in all this ? 
Simply to cut off Norman from Helen, and to 
secure her as his own wife, knowing as he alone 
does that she is the real heiress of Fernwold, 
Christopher Ruxely had had, in fact, two 
brothers older than himself. Norman, the 
‘second, had left, te the best of Christopher's 
belief, only an illegitimate son. But William, 
the eldest, when accidentally killed at Pau, had 
left a danghter, who was ay ea by her uncle to 
have died shortly after her ther, but who was in 
reality secreted for # time in France by him, and 
ultimately brought back to Fernwold under the 
character of his adopted daughter. The poor 
— had h that Norman might marry 
clen, to whom he intended to neque h the pro- 
prrty, when Templeton's ruthless hand cut short 
is — for reparation, In the meantime 
‘Templeton succeeds in marrying Helen, but 
the rest of the La explodes fatally, Helen 
horself accidentally discovers, within a few 
hours of the wedding ceremony, not only 
the long-concealed proofs of her own iden- 
tity, but evidence of the munler of her unsus- 
pecting uncle by the poison which Templeton had 
administered. The wretched lawyer dies raving a 
fortnight afterwards, leaving Helen free to return 
as mistress to Fernwokl. She, however, the real 
heroine of the book, refuses to eject Norman and 
Lilian, reconciles some alarming differences 
between them, persuades the high-spirited Norman 
to remain and manage the estate for her, and 
makes everybody happy by going to live with the 
young pair at Fernwold. After the dreadful 
catastrophe of her marriage, she determines to 
remain single for life, and the much disputed 
rize is thus destined to descend finally. to 
Norman's heir, : | 
‘Who is to have it?” is a novel of very 
considerable pretensions, and is got up in the 
condensed and accessible form of a cient | 


single volume, There is pleuty of incident, a 

large staff of dramatis persue, aul a dénctment 

of the most approved kind, not glaringly fortunate, | 
but consoling, and generally satisfactory, The | 
great drawback is, that the bulk of the narrative 
consists in a delineation of villanous or revolting: | 
characters. We have the weak villany of 
Christopher Ruxely, the strong villany of Mr. 
Templeton, the polished villany of Kate Bloke, | 
the blac y villany of her brother Edgar, and | 
the vulgar villany of Mrs, Craythorp, If we add to 

this atninble list the revolting caprice and folly of 
Lilian, and the sacerdotal tyranny of the Hon. 
and Rev. Mr. Chaffinch, it ‘will be readily con- 
ceded that a strong mester of chivalry and virtue 
Was necessary to maintain the balance of good and 
evil in the tale, This balance is very inade- 































There is a geniality in this 
this Indy’s writings lack, but we apprehend 


of the 
presenting the reader with several specimen payze's 
of the 


hence Mr. Fe 


= 


a rare and inaccessible print. 
readings” might be a» collection of bad school- 
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quately preserved by the really heroic, but sotne- 
what monotonous character of Helen, the hasty 


virtue of Norman, and the small contingents of 


goodness furnished by Dr. Benfield, the kind and 
conscientious physician, and Captain Sinclair, the 
bluff and muuly sailor, On the whole, the im- 
pression left by the book is very similar to that 
which would be given by a painting, where a 
oe design and some really forcible execution 
iad been marred by occasional blotches in the 
colouring, and, here and there, by thoroughly 
distorted drawing, 





SHORT NOTICES. 

The Titles of our Lord, adapted ty Himself, in 
the New Testament. By J, Montagu Randall, 
Vicar of Langham, Norfolk. (Religious Tract 
Society.) Mr. Randall is a clergyman who states 
himself to be nearly blind, and herties unable 
“to consult many books which would have 
afforded him important assistance.” His little 
book, if it cannot boast of either learning or depth, 
has at least the merit of simplicity, To that 
vortion of the * religious public” for which it is 
esigned, it will doubtless prove useful and 
suggestive, 

One of the best of Mrs. Trollope’s works, we 
mean her “* Travels and Travellers,” has just been 
reproduced in a cheap form by Knight & Son. 


nothing can be in worse taste than to muke one 
ks of an author help to sell the rest, by 


whole gallery, added after the word 
** Finis,” 

Railivay Readings ; or, Prose by a Poet (Rout- 
ledge), is an unspeakably stupid book, It has oc: 


curred to the author that railway libraries are all 
of a sort, the reader finds such works unconnected : 
mn offers the railway reader (if 
such an individual there be} a mass of wretched 
little platitudes which sometimes amount to imper- 


tinence. ** How inspiring and invigorating is frost 
in the season of winter,” says Mr. Ferguson in one 
“How apparent to the poetic eye is the 
and of God in creation,” he not originally 


remarks in another page. “Who that has read 


of Jesus walking on the sea can fuil to be pene- 
trated with the execedingly interesting nature of 
the—event !" Event !—one might suppose it was 
ofa sporting character, Andagain—""W 0 


that has 
rend,” as though the books of the Evangelists were 
These “ Railway 


exercises, 
The fourth edition of The New Zealand Haue- 
took (Stanford) is before us. No topic of interest 


is omitted, and indeed much hope tight be 
gathered from this guide by a sanguine emigrant, 


The Volunteer’s Haiudbook (Dean & Son) is 
but a questionable affair, One drill-sergeant 
would be inestimably more valuable than a thou- 
sand editions of this performance. 

The Wing's Secret (Hodgson), by Tyrone Power, 
Esy., isa two-shilling romance ‘of chivalry. It 
is very amusing, especially in those parts re- 
ferring to our * Ladye de Damme,” who has a 
quaint sound with her ; and again in that chapter 
where Leonard prepares his mandolin, and, 
worried with the coldness of Bertha, presses “ his 
hanil against the seat of these roused feelings ”~ 
probably his bosom. However, he dissipates 
these “darker fancies" by “catching at the 
cheerful huzeas from without,” he being within all 
the time, The work is really original. 





THE MAGAZINES, 

The London Review opens with a paper on 
Chatwer and his works. It is pleasantly written, 
the writer exhibiting great admiration for our 
proto-poct. “* Wanderings in South Wales,” by 
Thomus Roscoe, is a very agrecable paper written 
by one who is at once a pedestrian, a poet, and 
an antiqnarian, A review of “ Guizot’s Memoirs ” 
Pays a just tribute to the general tone which the 


work which many of 





Naw Saures. 
{ No. 55.—jecy 16, 1858. 


French statesman has used in his last work ; his 


modesty is ~—— in pleasing contrast with the 
egotism exhibited by Chateaubriand and Lamartine, 
and indeed the reviewer deplores that M, Guizot has 
said so little about hhimaclf throughout the work. 
A paper on the ‘ Teatonic Tribes in England” is 
full of interest, while a kindred paper, ‘* Language 
and Grammar,” may be read with equal satisfac 
tion. It must be admitted the article ‘ Public 
Education” is full of thought—if we cannot sub- 
scribe to all the writer's views. ‘La Question 
Romaine” is of course noticed in the London 
Review. 

The Dublin University Magazine offers us the first 
chapters of a new tale, ‘‘ Artist and Craftsman ;" 
apaper on “ Bunsen’s t,”" by the Rev. Dr, 
Hincks ; a poem entitled **The A a Slave,” 
the intention of the writer Ss higher than his 
power of expression ; the fifth University Essay, 
entitled ‘Luther's Devil-talk;" ‘* Poems by 
James Orton,” a quiet good-humoured review ; 
and several other papers, amongst which, ‘* George 
Villiers, First Duke of Buckingham, at home,” is 
the most noticeable. 

The Jowrnal of Mental Science is en to 
the general public, but it is a speciality whose 
vale medion! por can most highly estimate. 

The Pharmaceutical Jowrnalisanother speciality. 
No. 1 of the second series is now before us, 

Messrs, Longman's practical traveller's books 
are very successful ; the third edition of The Rhine 
and the Paris Guides have just come under ou: 
notice. 

Two pamphlets by a “ Working Man” have been 
eewonted or review ; but a we say that each 
work contains but fourteen small pages, and the 
subjects are ‘Freedom of Labour” and **Strikes,” 
it must be clear they are not fully considered in 
all their bearings. However, they are interesting, 
as the production of a working man. 

The Sanitary Reform of the British Army is one 
of those pamphlets which have been a portion of 
the results of the reeent inquiry into the mor- 
tality amongst British soldiers, henee it is worthy 
of considerution, The writer concludes that the 
safest means of sanitary reform is the Temoval 
of all barracks to healthy and Comparatively 
isolated spots, » varied dietary, and the acquisi- 
tion of mechanical trades by the entire army. 

A successful treatment of cholera is so desirable 
that any attempt to analyse this epidemic, any sug- 

vation for its prevention or cure, would be welcome, 
There is now on our table ‘*'A Memoir on the 
Treatment of the Epidemic Cholera,” read before 
the French Academy by Dr, Ayre. The pamphlet 
proves that the sulject has been deeply considered, 
and we can only bope that similar exertion on the 
part of many men may ultimately lead to the 
removal of this terrible scourge. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
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4 A 
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Armstrong |E.), On High Ripon Steam Nav five. Te. 
Amold (T_X.}, Langer Latin Fxerelers, Part 1, 3ed td. 80, be. 


Bradshaw's Shilling Handbooks of Great Britain, pew mf. 13.0, 
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a rach, 
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Richesend (1), Annals of the Poor, timo. Ie, €d, 
Kobinson Crusoe, edited by Gramdeilin, new ed, post Svo. Se. 
Kehiter’s William Tvll; Notes by Meissner, Piuur. 2s, 
Schmidt (2.), German Reading » bimne, Le thet 
Soot Wavericy Novels, Kallway Edition: The Irate, Limo. be. fa. 
Store nee and Heltage, Vol. 1, Iwo. 2s. 
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Trntislation, Iain, Se fel —_ 


is im Sickness, tad ev, [mo Ja, Oi 
Tytiee FE nee for - tithon. soe. So Sd, 
. F erect 0! Tharyon, Ind. Arn, Pe, 
U ttertan ( A), Mographicnl Sketches of 21 Great Emapeturs, post 
Wickendem (W.), Poems, Oth ed. t2mo. Ta. 
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Witten (3), Letters ee Angtican Onders and other Matters, (mo, 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


“Tue Seeps or Hisrory.”—If all historians 
areas reckless in the use of their authorities as 
one whose compilations came under our notice last 
week, we may at once cease to wonder how it is 
that while a given historical personage ean on the 
one hand be found absolutely perfect, this same 
character may be drawn, and from authorities,” 
as an absolute monster. We have evidence of the 
truth of the following statement. Just as General 
Havelock’s fame was rising, and seme weeks 
before the news of his death arrived in England, 
4 young literary hack was directed by a small 
publisher of small and cheap books to write a 
Pamphlet on the Baptist General, and to do 
this on a foundation of a few meagre bio- 


| 








} 


| 


oye, ‘It came there, sir;’ saul he when in the usual way be 
wna lectured touching the death of Ansnias and Sapphira. 
‘It came there, sir." And when ultimately he found that 
elevation which many a boy has found before 
hin Mane, We, still hard and dust thas 


anil since 
‘It came 


Now these aneedotes are no more characteristic 
of Henry Havelock than they are of Hannah 
More, and yet our readers have only to turn to 
the first page of our last issue to find them 
gravely introduced into a * Life of Havelock,” 
and = to illustrate the character of the 
soldier. They were quoted by ourreviewer as inte- 
resting to the public, All this is too bad; the 
comprehension of the character of a great tan ix 
not to be risked for the sake of effect; and this 
wony pumphiet, which was never intended to 
e read by literary men, though a great thirst 
for Havelock literature was felt at the time 
of its publication, which is palpably week and 
false peer. gt eatchpenny is the authority 
upon which the Hon. J. T. Headley founds a 
chapter of his * Life of Havelock.” [tts infatnons 
to injure the living—how much more the dead ! 
And we fear these aneedotes are not the only 
literary excerpt from ‘Who and What is Have- 
lock }” Would it be going too far to state that 
the following little sophistry has been reproduced 
by the honourable author : 


“ And now a word as to the justice of our cause. When 
the English brought India under their dominion, from 
north to soath, from east to west, it was a bloody fleld of 
unceasing murder and destraction—to the Juud we guve 

pe— as province has been added, the inhabitants— 


graphical lines which were going the round of — The millions have dropped the sword for the spade ; sore 


the ripe The young seribe completed the work 
in the course of an or 80, having drawn im- 
mensely on his imagination, for not a Havelock 
—— could he remember, The circulation of 
this 
Havelock 1” was very large and equall 
and the writer was+possibly one oft 


fi 
ked olla podrida were the following utterly 
fictitious anecdotes ; 
“Very lite is known of Huvelock’s carly 
pity, for the least particular of be + np ie sot 
interest to his udmirers, That 


it, for it bears a close 


resemblance to a tale told of Nelson, but as we have heard 


ve a bay's leap of victory, but 
yped and down came the 


broughs to 
y been 


- ee little = did not think of 
enough to do to think of the 
or I thought they would be sure to be simashed to 


1OOR, 
“And ik not this anecdote a 


cong his 


and, to speak in the St. Giles's 
effectually, Then flinging the 
cool aml recover, he himself t 
whatever had cecurred. 


was cr maelf, 
con, and ‘fetched him a cruck* 
correct oxpreasion) in the back, wherent the 

round and did so act and so discomfort 


Fe 


' 
' 





' 
ol 


justified in our 


posses 
day Justify conquest 
venue of peace, in whieh 
their hope—the i go on 
sound ‘avenge’ ia heard, who eb 


sion, a8 civilised mations in this 
q Our crusade is the 
mass of Indians place 
& ood act, anid if the 
wonder?" 


phiet, entitled, “Who and What is | We abandon the subject with this earnest hope— 
hemeral, | that a good writer may write a better book upon 
‘ t 5 @ first to this plain, honest general; for the best wish we 
t its brief existence, Now amongst this | can offer at the tomb of a great man is that he 


tay have & just and serupulous biographer. 


A trial, heard in the Court of Queen's Bench 
on Saturday last, was another instance of the utter 
intolerance of the men who style themselves the 
great pioneers of liberty and tolerance, Mr, 
Ernest Jones, who has apparently some of the 
odour of disinterestedness upon him, sought the 
suflrages of the Greenwich voters some months 
back, and one of the results of thie act was 


‘an attack by Mr, G. F. W. Reynolds in the 


| entith 
sent of the owners, and of havin: 


nl be felt himsclf | 


journals he conducts. This attack consisted in 
accusing Mr, Jones of fraud in selling a paper 
“The People’s Paper,” without the con- 
sold himself to 
the Liberal Manchester party. The examination 
of the plaintiff was in some parts absolutely 
affecting, a8 showing how much he had sacrifived 
to the maintenance of this ‘* People's Paper,” but 
the utter intolerance of the defendant, the unfra- 
ternal behaviour of the people's committee ap- 
pointed to manage the paper, their precipitate 
and intolerant termination cf meetings by the rapid 
process of turing out the gas, the spiriting away of 
the account books, and many other circumstances, 


birds go to prove what a satire these Chartist gentle- 


men were upon the principles they professed. It 
is satisfactory to know that the defendant lost the 
verdict, for the jury expressing themselves con- 
fident as to the libel, Sergeant Shee, on the part of 
the defendant, was willing to withdraw all *‘im- 
patation of personal corruption,” and Mr. E. 
James, Q.C., for the plaintiff, accepted a verdict 
of 40s., the jury stating that it must be under. 
stood that the venlict was by consent, and —_ 
that the plaintiff should have costs on the-higher 
scale, So this trial onds, the evidence adduced 
during its hearing being a fine lesson for con- 
templation. 

An English correspondent at the seat of war 
writes home his intense contempt for bombs in 
general, and Austrian ones in particular. They 
make holes in houses, damage roofs, but kill no 
one; and in evidence of this ho states that one 
fell in the midst of his party of fourteen, and 


soldier is destroyed for every hundred cannon 
_ balls, or five hundred ballets, discharged, 
| ‘There is an odd tale going the round of the 
»ress touching Marshal Saint Jean d’Angely, At 
sea he was billeted on a certain count, utterly 
Austrian in his sympathies. The marshal was 
shown to the garrets, and bore his fate without 
a munour, but he sent for a company of 
grenadiers, and lodged them in the drawing: 
rooms, and though the nobleman entreated, 
| apologised, and prayed, the marshal retained lis 
| Place just below the tiles, and the grenadiers 
remained located in the handsomest parts of the 
lansion. 

As a means of advancing education in India, 
| the Bishop of Calcutta has circulated » proposal 
| to establish free schools in different provinces for 
| the education of beys of European descent. The 
schools will be modelled on the best public schools 
in England. We are justified in stating that the 

reject has met with great favour, and will soon 

» practically carried out. 

Our suggestion has been attended to, and we 
are happy to find that the University of Oxford, 
during the repairs of its publie galleries, hax 
liberally consented to the removal of its original 
drawings by Raffaelle and others, from Oxford, 
to the South Kensington Museum, where they 
will be exhibited for the next two months,  Per- 
mission has also been given to the Science and 
Art Department to take photographs of those 
| drawings required to complete the extensive series 

of Raffeelle Drawings, which have been collected 
by the department from public galleries at home 
and abroad. 

A t number of petitions were presented on 
Wednesday in the eine of Commons agninst the 
Endowed Sehools Bill, the project of which is, as 
doubtless our readers know, the admission of dis- 
senters to the directorship of these institutions, 
Several petitions against the exclusion of the 
Bible from Government schools in India were also 
laid on the table of the House, 

It appears the Jesuit combination throughout 
Europe is furious with the project of the seculari- 
sation of the Papal power, The Liberal journals 
generally look on the question as settled. 

Lord Granville, in answer to a, question from 
Lord Airlie, in the House of Lords on Tuesday 
night, in regard to the report of the Commissioners 
of the University (Scotland) Act, said he could 
not give any delinite reply, as the report was still 
under the consideration of Commissioners, and 
had not been yet communicated to her Majesty's 
Government, 

Anew work entitled ‘A Life for a Life,” by 
the author of **John Halifax, Gentleman,” is 
announced for immediate publication by Messrs. 
Hurst & Blackett. 

Tue Crvit Servicer ExamMrxation,—On Tues: 
day Mr. Cochrane moved an sddress in the House 
of Commons to the effect that all persons who 
entered any profession prior to May, 1855, should 
he considera eligible for governmental promotion 
without any examination. Mr. Cochrane urged 
that these gentlemen were too engaged to read up 
for examinations, and consequently younger com- 
petitors passed over them, and they were fre- 
quently thrown out of office at a time of life too 
advanced at which to turn to any other profession. 
After some discussion Mr, Cochrane withdrew his 
motion, adding the discussion would have the 
effect of making it known to the public that those 
who put their sons in the position of temporary 
clerks must never expect to have them triuns- 
ferred to the permanent establishment, ‘The 
honourable gentleman in the course of his speech 
stated that thongh not hostile to examina- 
tions, especially for military and other public 
service, he waintained questions were put to 
applicants generally and ially to those men 
ae had applied for admission. to the [rial 
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police force which were scarcely fair, for in 
stance: “Explain fully the meaning of the 
following geographical terms :—* Peninsula,” ‘pro- 


montory,’ ‘estuary,’ ‘delta,’ @ par ag Pe water- | 
each. ( ang.) | 


shed,” and give three instances o| 
ides in Spite of the langh, what is there un- 

fair in this!) Describe the position of the follow- 

ing places:—St, Helena, St. Albans, Corfu, | 
Toronto, Salisbury, eee, Agm, Vienna, 

Inverary, Singapore, Stirling, Cairo, Nillala, | 
Meerut, Hastings, Owhyhee. (Laughter) [Again, 
why not?) Write a phieal description 
of any one country of Ancient Europe, stating 
its boundaries, physical features, products, manu- 
fuetures, divisions, and principal towns.” As to 
the examination papers given to candidates for 
unpaid attachéships, he doubted if thirty mem 

bers of the House could answer them. ~ [This, 
is, we admit, very likely.] Take these in illus- 
tration: ‘Explain fully the nature of the 
important change that was introduced in the 
tenure of land in Prussia in 1811, and its effects 
hoth present and probable. Write a phical 
description of Denmark, mentioning its situation, 
extent, population, features, mineral and vege- 
table products. Explain the following terms :— 
*Amter,’ ‘Stifter, Folksthing amtman,' ‘Tons of 
hardcom, Landsting.’ (Laughter.) Discuss the 





most iny nt political questions which have 
agitated Ireland for the last thirty years (laughter), 
mentioning the enactments they may have led to, 


and the eminent men who have taken a prominent 
part in connection with them. What was the 
constitution of the Canadas established in 1791 ¢ 
Mention the most important alterations which 
have been subsequently introduced.” However, Mr. 
Cochrane was willing to admit the efficacy of well- 
considered examination when such answers as the 
following had been returned ;—That the Roman 
walls in Rngland were built to keep the Tartars from 
invading the peg and were so thick that two 
carriages could be driven abreast ; that the great 
plot which was discovered in the year 1678 was 
the Sonth Sea scheme; that William Wallace 
invaded England in the reign of Henry VIII. ; 
that the battle of Barnet was between Cromwell 
and Charles I., Culloden between the Earl of 
Leicester and Edward IV., and Marston Moor 
between Bruce and Falward IV. ; that Marseilles 
is a town upon the Rhine ; that Germany is in the 
Caspian Sea; that the Thames rises in the German | 
Ocean ; that Zante ix the kingdom most recently | 
added to Europe ; and that the Isle of Wight is a 
part of Scotland. The entire discussion, in which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer joined, created 
much amusement. 

BAttoons axp Proroerarny at Tue Sear 
or Wak. — The Times correspondent stationed 
with the allied armies hay made every one pretty | 
well acquainted with the fret that, among the | 
many novelties introduced inte the service of war 
by the French Emperor, is that of the use of 
halloons ; by means of which ‘wherever the 
general goes he has at his command a tower of 
great altitude, whence to contemplate all the sur- 
rounding country.” This employment of balloons 
was often talked of even in the time of Napoleon T., 
but it was left to Napoleon [LL to render it a 
reality. In order that the project might be fairly 
tested, the Emperor summoned to Italy M, 
Goddard, the most eminent of the French 
atronantists, and the consequence has been a 
marked sucecss. The balloon ascends to the 
height of several hundred metres, and is held 
dlown by cords whilst an officer makes his observe. 
tions. Very important information respecting the 
disposition of the Austrian army is said to have 
been so obtained prior to the battle of Solferino. 
But we now learn from the Photographic News 
that the Emperor is anxious to employ photography 
in these hellona observations, Some months ago, 
M. Nadar, a distinguished photographer, made an 
ascent from the Hippodrome at Paris, in order to 
makeexperiments in taking photographsat different 
altitudes, M. Nadar was recently, it seems, ‘sent 
for by the Minister of War, with & View to ascer- 
tain if his services could be made availablein Italy.” 
We also learn, from the same souree, that M. 
Porro, who has invented an apparatus, by means 











of which it is possible “to take a panorama 
rigorously exact of the whole horizon, in three 
proofs, by an operttion that can be accomplished 
in a few minutes,” has been taken into the service 
of the Piedmontese government, by whose direc- 
tion he has completed his apparatus ; and is thus 
able to obtain for the military authorities, almost 
instantancously and without the assistance of any 
of the usual surveying instruments, all the neces- 
sary materials fur the construction of a complete 
topographical plan, The instrument is described 
as extremely simple and very portable, it being, 
in fact, a circular or cylindrical camera, little more 
than a foot in diameter, with a spherical lens in 
the centre, The sensitive paper is placed on a 
reel on one side of the lens, from which it is 
slowly wound off, as the view is taken, on to a 
similar reel on the other side. When one view is 
taken, Which etubraces one-third of the horizon, 
the instrument is turned one-third of a revolution 


on its axis, and another view is taken. The 
operation is then repeated, and the rama is 
completed ; the reduction of the plan is of course 


made in the house; but it is rendered easy by 
special contrivances in the camera, by which every- 
thing is set off to a scale of heights, dimensions, 
and distances, Happily, the services of the in- 
strament cannot be monopolised for warlike 
purposes ; and if it really can accomplish what is 
reported of it, a most valuable addition will have 
been made to the materials at the service of the 
arts of peace, The instrument is described at 
length in the Photographic News. 


To the Editor of the Lirenany Gazetre. 


Sir,—You last week asked in your article on 
the prolable authorship of “Adam Bede,” ‘if 
Adam Bede is the work of William and Mary 
Howitt, why do they not avow it!” I apprehend, 
if such were the case, those talented writers would 
fear their known “spiritual” tendencies would 
injure the success of the work if they were in any 
way identified with its authorship. 

I am, Sir, yours, &e., 
A Reaper. 


JAMES THE FIRSTS LETTER BOOK. 


Douglas ia delivermg tne forged lestere in tsowt offen: 
a in delivermmg jetters in mest a 
sive, yet it gives his Majesty io cpt of reci- 
proctting their expressions af good will, 1605, March. 
Privy Coancil of Engiand to the Council of State of 
Spain. Reyoorts their favour to Murtin Zomer in the 
proseention of & certain matter of money die on account 
of the liberation of some priests, who were taken prisoners 
to England after the expedition to Cadiz, 1805, Marcl 23. 
James I. to the King of Denmark. Requests his favour 
towards the case of William Shawe, a merchant of York 
trading © Elsinore, who has been unjustly deprived of 
woollen cloth of the walue of shout 2200. in commequence 
of some inlsconduct of the captain of his ship. Mas, 


prik, 

James 1, to Plalip Lewis, Count Palatine of the Rhine. 
Thanks for letters, and expresses the pleasure he had 
experienced from « visit of the Count's sot. 1605, May. 

ames I, to the King of Spain. Requests his inter- 
cession in the case of some merchanta of London whose 
ship had been taken bf the vessels of the Viceroy of 
rg Cg the captain and crew barbarously ill-treated, 
O44, May. 

Privy Council of England to John Taxis, the Spats 
Ambessndor in England. Recommends the case ofthe 
merchants whose vessel had been captured by the ships 
of the Viceroy of a 15, May 2. 

James 1. to the Dake of Pomertani. 
mission t his agent to parchase anid apes some | 
amljing horses, although the number of such horses has 
greatly diminished in the kingdom, 15, May. 

James 1, to the Duke of Wurtemburgh. Thanks for his 
ood will expressed in letters and presents: also for hin | 
portralt, tp looking upon which one seems to rejoice ms it 
were in his presence, 1604, fic) June, 

James I, to the Duke of Birsa in Liduania, Thanks 
for letters, Has taken means for the punielinent of 
the authors of the misdeed by which hia messenger 
perished. Acknowledges a present of horses, which is | 
ment bie. Wi, May 25. 

James 1. to the Emperor of Germany. Commends to 
his favourable notice the bearer, Udalric Duke of Holstein, 
brother of the Queen. 1605, Muy. 

James 1, wo the King of Denmark. Has granted his 
veuen for the purchase of a ship, although he would not 
= tr any other prince to have one of the kind. 1605, 

y- 

James I. to the King of Denmark. Receipt of letters 
by Melchior van Lovet, whom he is not able te eaploy in 
military #ervier, the kingdom being by the divine blessing 
at peace, and many #ol & home not receiving ther 
pay. 1005, May, 


Has given per 





| Inge that high rank, espectally 


James I, to John Adolphus, Duke of Halsatia. Im corn- 
mentation of the bearer, Melclivr v. Loben, who bul 
Detter parsne his warlike tastes than eaffer his zeal and 
connire te languish in Enulant, le, May. 

James 1, t the Marius of Brandenburgh. In com- 
mentation of te bearer, Melchior ¥, Loben, who has 
prceters perform military services in Englund. lous, 


dames 1. to John Adoiphus, Duke of Holsatin. Explains 
on aecount of certain frauds he has lensed the customs 
on vessels’ freighis to Figen peTsons, consequently ix 
unable to comply with his request, aml that of bis dear 
sister. 1606, June. 
James I. to the Emperor of Turkey. Ajain intercedes 
i the release of Sir Thomas Shirley, wae ae been haa 
iany detained in prison at Constantinople for m o 
Years; the condition of hia parcets and the state of their 
wate affuira demanding his Highness’s mercy. 16%, 


James I. to the Landgrave of Leuchtenbarg. Will 
send a ship to Calais about the 22nd of the month for bie 
d. 1006, June. 

Expresses the delight 
experience in the arrival of his (the Duke's) 
brother, the more #0 a8 his protuised visit is spontaneous, 
1006, June 11, Greenwich. 

James I, to the Emperor 


1006, June 11. 

James I, to the E: of Turkey. Recommends to 
his notice the mi comiition of Stephen ly 
Prince of Moldavia, and sugwests the equity his 
semenelion t0 his former position and liberty, 1605, 
une. 


James I. to the Duke of Saxony. eats him to 
write to the E. in favour oT tee Genkued, tan 


he may go with the Duke of Holsatia to serve in the 
Hongarian war the Turks, 3 June. 
James 1. to the Dake of Brunswick, ests him to 


of Germany in favour of Henry 


be permitted to with the King’s brother, te 
Duke of Holsatin, to war e 
June 3). 
James I. to Frederick Count Palatine, That most 


wicked Dougtas has been delivered up, The thanks of all 
Princes are therefore dee to bie Highness, and for an 
example to others he will be delivered up to the utmost 
covert of the law, The King will do all 

the dissensions between the ces of 


bo suffered to slip ¥ which affords an opportunity for the 
expression of his jeaty’s will to his oe 
This gentieman's, William Germany 


* to 
enables the King to command him aries Oo Highness, 
and to assure himeeclf of bia Higtnews’s welfare, 1005, 


June. 
James 1. the King of Denmark. bis inter- 
cession in the case of two London tx, William 


Angell and John Stokes, who had made a contract with a 


Teave, for the conveyance of fish and 

er isc free of cost to Loniion, which contract 
the Dane has evaded, 165, June, Westminster. 

James I. Safe conduct for a counselor of Frederick, 


Count Palatine of the Rhine, returning to hie Highness 
from @ mission to hin Majesty on certain most important 
matters, 16%, Jane. 

James L. to the King of Denmark. Takes the " 
tunity of William Below’s visit to inform his M y of 
bia own good health, and of that of the Queen, since her 
confinement, and of that of all thelr children. 1005, July. 

James I. to the King of Denmark, In reply to hie 
letters in behalf of Lis subject, Michael Bergeuuit, whe 
bad sustained losses in a sbip and goods, to whem he 
ao ' —4 ‘ _ equal to fifteen handred thalers for his 

4 uly. 

James 1, to the Dake of Mecklenbargh. In behalf of 
William Below, the bearer, who has sustained § ay ar 
the hands of some of hia Highness's subjects. 1005, July. 

James 1. to the Queen Dowager of Denmark. He hitn- 
self, his queen, and children, are well: and mo inconaiber- 
able aldition to the bloasings they enjoy by God's bounty 
arises from her kindness. So, ax fur as they can, they 
will — to fete, heiaeee Sor letters, love for love, 

ere prayers. 1006, July. 
g tot I. to the Emperor of Germany. The friendly 
mission of the Landgrave of Leuchtenberg is a grent 
honour, and, ageing | the congratulations of other 
princes, is, aa it were 


a theatre, the moss knpacenting: 
| part, the lest act of the play. His Majesty is held by atl 


inecs a8 he prince of the Christian world, and desery 
—— zealous defence of 
the Christian Republic against most hostile enemies 
the Turks, There is no need that he [King James | 
should assist in this eo —— work i — a 
the Em; will excuses he ol inee 
ily (hat are tunda with eo mach regret; tas if 


readily that they 
he joined in the hostilities against the Turks, all the 
Eng! merchants there would be rained, and their lives 


; and as this free trade with the Turks is the 
protection of the whole trade in the Mediterranean, h 


Naw Ssares. 
0. 55.—Jeuy 16, 1859, 
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doubts not but his M will approve the motives of 

4 conduct, igo dey Westminster. 

James Ito the pain. In continuation of a 

respectin, Soe enen af in -— 
a value, 

tales into 


James 1, to the King of Spain, The rt 
tarned who was before dear to him in ways, but 
pow trpetiaiy that be hie bees ve Seve ly his Ma- 
jesty. has come back so loaded honours and 
this proof of his # friend . He (King James) 
is plensed also at the arrival of his Majesty's ambassador, 

de to take the place of Joannes 


whom he commends for the honourable discharge of 

his duties, and trusts to see advanced to higher dignity, 
vn that it was be who laid the first stone, aa it 
untos now #0 firmly founded and established between 


» 1005, Angrast. P 
The Earl of Salis! to the King of Denmark. His 


grout gratification that his offices are so neceptable to #o | 


jor such injustice to his ability as to write oughe 

ig the matters comuuteed to » bat be shall 
himself in all things do that which shall contribute to te 
honour of his Majesty, and his own King and Queen, 
1006, Sept. 22. 


q 


James I. to the King of Donmark. The arrival of hia 
Ambasaiior, H Ramely, was most agreeable, in 
respect of the of his Majesty's investiture with 
the Order of the Garter. As rem —_ other matters 

ane points, bet 


begs most particulariy a 

the mighty anaen thas ¢ eee rd 
y ocean, creat sea Open we a 

to all the world, may not be shut up to them, 


the King of Poland, In reply to his 
request that his messenger, John Weler, might have per- 
mission to buy for him anil export certain implements of 
war. Assures him that nothing is so agrecable to him ax 
to oblige other princes, but that in this ease he is unable 
to oppose the 
tation of auch arms is interdicted. 


and in thia sasurance he sends his Majesty 
himself apt his Queen, and twelve Englis 
(molossi), 1005, November, 


(To be continued.) 





Sarr or Vateante Paistines.—A valuable 
collection of paintings, including some gullery 
pictures by the Old Masters, was on Wednesday 


«lisposed of by Messrs. Foster, at their Gallery, in , 


Mall. ¢ following are worthy of notice -— 
Lot 82, Mnrillo, *The Fruit Gatherers,’ a noble 
Nery work, 50 guineas, 146, Swaneveldt, u 
wautiful classic Landscape, with a Bacchanalian 
Sacrifice in the foreground, 25 guineas. 149, 
Patrick Naysmith, 1826, ‘The River Avon at 
Clifton,’ the boats introduced by John Wilson, a 
capital example, 105 guineas, 150. Patrick 
Naysmith, 1823, ‘Cowes Castle, Isle of Wight,’ a 
+malleabinet picture, 50 guineas. 151, Leonanlo 
‘la Vinei, ‘The Angels Gabriel and Raphael,’ a 
‘liptyeh, or altar-piece, composed of two parts, 
52 guineas. 162. Gandenzio Ferrari, ‘ The 
Assumption of the Virgin,’ 95 guineas, 153, 
Vietro Perugino, or mther Vanueci, * The Purifi- 
ention in the Temple,” 30 guineas. 154. Panl 
Veronese, ‘ Pope Gregory's Supper,’ 50 guineas. 


| SCIENTIFIC. 


H —o— 
| We have more novelties and more interesting 
| matters to record in the realms of science. 
| At the meeting of the Royal Society of Litera- 
' ture on Wednesday, July 6, Dr. R. G, Latham, 
M.D., read an exceedingly interesting paper “On 
| the Connection of the Lombards and the Angles,” 
‘in which, from a minute survey of a large mass 
| of historical evidence, he pointed ont many curions 
| facts which had not been hitherto noticed, and 
which tended to confirm him in his ee that 
| the Angles who invaded Lombanly under Alboin, 
and whose original seats must lave been on the 
Elbe, were very nearly, if not quite the same 
ple who, under the same title, invaded 
Enuland. The evidence he adduced wus neces- 
saniy slight as regards the individual facts, but 


- | strong as a cumulative argument, and it lay rather 


‘along the boundaries than within the actual 
limits of history, Dr. Latham showed that it 
had been alre shown by Jacob Grimm that 
the language of the Lombard laws was essentially 
high German, of the same class as that of the 
Bavarians and Alemanni; to this he added the 

| remark that the name of the first king Alboin 
was essentially English, and corresponded with 
Elfwin, and that there exist many notices of 
distinctive customs, more or less identifying the 
first conquerors of Lombardy with the same race 

| who conquered England, It is probable that they 
entered Italy by the way of Cologne, Wiesbaden, 
and Pannonia, and they were ultimately driven 
out by the Bavarians, from whom the present 
race are descended, Dr, Latham 
that the chief received authority, Gibbon, could 
not be relied on in these and similar researches ; 
in that that historian depended himself almost 
entirely on the previous writings of Paul Warne- 
enough to the times they describe to have much 
weight with the critical investigator. 


found or collected a certain number of details on 
which they rationalised. 

Ever since the invention of the telescope re- 
vealed to us the existence of Saturn's rings, these 
appendages to the planet have ocenpied the 
attention of astronomers. The ring was first 
| supposed to be single, but more accurate investi- 
| gations have proved it to be compound, and 
| further observations have led to the discovery of 
new and very interesting phenomena connected 
with this subject. Laplace devoted considensble 
attention to Saturn's ring, which he considered to 
‘be a solid, but he investigated its form as if it 
were a fluid, a mode of treatment, as far as its 
equilibrium was concerned, equally well adapted 
| to a solid. Laplace considered that there were 

several rings revolving independently of each 
j other, and then remarking inequalities in these 
| rings, he says, that “these inequalities are no- 
| cessury to maintain the ring in equilibrium round 
Saturn ;" he adds, ‘the different rings which 
surround Saturn are consequently irregular solids 


circumference.” Professor Maxwell arrives at 
| the conclusion that, ‘if the rings were solid and 
uniform, their motion would be unstable, and 
‘they would be destroyed ; but they are not de- 
stroyed, and their motion is stable, therefore 
they are either not uniform or not solid.” The 
Professor, in a treatise on the stability of the 
motion of Saturn's rings, which pained the 
Adams prize at Cambridge in 1856, gives us the 
following as the result of his investigations of the 
anbject; “The result of the mechanical theory 
is, that the only system of rings which can exist 
is one composed of an indefinite number of un- 
connected particles revolving round the planet 
with «different velocities, according to their 
respective distances, These particles may be 
arranged in series of narrow rings, or they 
may move through each other irregularly. We 
are not able to ascertain by observation the 


constitution of the two outer divisions of the | 


system of rings; but the inner ring is certainly 
t rent, for the limb of Satarn has been 
. Observed through it, It is also certain that, though 


vinted out | 


frid and Jormandes, neither of whom lived near | 


These | 
writers were in fuct simple logographers ; they | 


| of unequal breadth in the different points of their | 


the space occupied by the ring is transparent, it 
is not tarough ibe escherial ea. it that Saturn 
was seen, for his limb was observed without dis- 
tortion ; which shows that there was no refraction, 
and therefore that the rays did not pass through 
a medium at all, but between the solid or liquid 
particles of which the ring is composed. Here, 
then, we have an optical argument in favourof the 
theory of independent particles as the material of 
the rings. The two cuter rings may be of the 
| same nature, but not so exceedingly rare that a 
| ray of light can pass through their whole thick- 
| ness without encountering one of the particles.” 
ie extract we have given above will, we think, 
fully justify the opinion that the theory of Saturn's 
rings is now placed on a footing totally different 
from any that it has occupied before, and that the 
essay from which it is taken is one of the most 
remarkable contributions to mechanical astronomy 
that has appeared for many years. 
The scientific world has, for the last twelve years, 


been occupied with the discovery of implements of 
human workmanship in the tertiary deposits made 
known by M. Boucher de Perthes, ident of 


the Imperial Society of Emulation of France, In 
the early part of the present year Mr. J. Prest- 
wick, F.R.S., paid « visit to Abbeville and 
Amiens for the pu of examining the museum 
of stone implements and fossil bones collected 
| M. de Perthes. After seeing the collection, 
r. Prestwick, accompanied by the members of 
the Society of Antiquaries of Picardy, proceeded 
to the examination of the diluvian formations 
in the neighbourhood, After several do 
thus oecupied, a thorough confirmation of the 
views entertained by M. de Perthes, and pub- 
lished in his work on the ‘ Antiquités Celteques 
ef Autédiluvienncs” was arrived at, Mr, Prest- 
wick having verified these observations was 
anxious to ascertain whether the diluvian forma- 
tions of England contained similar objects. He 
therefore in the course of May last examined a 
deposit in Suffolk, and discovered its perfect 
analogy, in respect to the fossil bones and flint 
axes, with the beds of Abbeville and Amiens. 
The conclusions arrived at by these eminent men, 
members of learned societies, together with the 
care with which they examined the nature of the 
soil, and the fact of its not having been disturbed ; 
their careful investigations ; their scrupulous ex- 
actitude, which has made them photograph the 
sections of the deposits where the axes were 
, found, and then only admitting as evidence what 
they themselves had discovered and dug up with 
their own hands, ought to convince the most 
sceptical that their hypotheses are well founded, 
The honour of having asserted in 1838 that, in 
default of haman bones, the productions of mencon- 
| pore are A with the deluge ought to exist in the 
e 





tertiary deposits, and also of huving, after nume- 
rous researches, proved his theory to be true, 
belongs therefore incontestibly to M. de Perthes, 
and isan honour, of the possession of which we are 
| sure no one who knows his exertions in behalf of 
science will be likely to grudge him the enjoyment. 

Some interesting experiments were made a few 
days since at Vincennes to ascertain the accuracy 
in firing and distance traversed by a new musket 
bullet, proposed to replace the Minié bullet fired 
i from rifles, It is said that the new ball, inde- 

pendently of its superiority both in precision and 
_ distance, offers the remarkable advantage of being 

fired from a smooth barrel, by which the rifle 
| barrel can be dispensed with, which is so 
| difficult to load and troublesome to keep clean 
during a campaign. Of the different projectiles, 
half as many more of the new than of the Minié 
bullets struck the tanget at 600 yards ; and at 800 
, yards the respective numbers per cent, were 39 of 
the former and 14 of the latter. A still more 
| extraonlinary fact is, that the new ball will kill at 

a distance of 1500 yards, while the rifle ball is not 
effective at more than 1000 yards. Major Nepler, 
the Director of the Imperial School of Firing, is 
the inventor of the new bullet. 

The efficacy of oxygen gas in the destruction of 
every sort of impurity in water has long been 
' known, but the means of readily availing ourselves 

of this property has been a great desideratum, 
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Profeseur Sehonbein first discovered that the 
oxygen of the atmesphere in the vicinity of an 
electrical machine which had been recently em- 
loyed contained an altered form of oxygen, which 
ro called ozone, Oxygen in this peculiar state, 
possesses all its propertios in an intensified degree, 
lies the important quality of combining with and 
neutralising every kind of nexiona body of onganie 
origin, thas acting as the natural agent of purifi- 
tation, A substance known as the forrese-ferrie 
carbide of iron, or magnetic carbide of iren, lins 
been examined by Professors Brande and Clarke 
and Mr. Thomas Spencer, aml the resulta have 
been very ably deseribed by the latter gentleman 
ina letter just printed. As a mechenicnl filter, 
the carbide of iron is peculiarly effective 
and rapid in its action; and besides this 
it possesses the valuable property of attract- 
ing oxygen to its surface in the form of ozone, 
which energetically manifests its prosence by the 
exhibition of its wonderful chemical powers of 
purification. When water is passed through # 
filter umule of this substance, it ts deprived of all 
colour, taste, and smeJl, amd nearly all the 
deleterious guses it may contain (such as sulphu- 
rettead and phosphuretted hydrmgen), are forced 
to eonbine with the oxygen, anil so rendered 
harmless, and the water so treated las litthe or 
no tendency to produce animal or vegetable 
organisms, These properties are so important 
that this filtering modimm cannat fail to be 
specdily and extensively applied with the best 
possible results, 

The Council of the Institution of Civil En- 
gineers have just published the names of seven 
gentlemen, te whom prizes have been awanled for 
papers nul before the Institution during the past 
session; but the Council disclaim all resyonsi- 
bility for the views expressed by the writers. ‘The 
following is a list of the names :—-1, A Telfonl 
Medal to Mr. ML Seott, for his paper, ** Deserip- 
tion of a Breakwater at the Port of Blyth, and 
Improvements in Breakwaters, applicable to Har- 
bours of Refuge.” 2. 
Mallett, far his paper *On the Co-eficients of 
Klastivity and of Ruptare ia Wrought Iron.” 3. 
A Telford Medal to Mr, H, Bessemer, for his paper 
“On the Manufacture of Malleable Iron and Steel.” 
4, A Telford Medal and the Manby Premium, in 
Books, to Mr. W. J. Kingsbury, for bis Paper, 
“Description of the Ratmnce, Entrance Lock, 
&e., of the Victoria {London} Docks.” §. A 
Watt Medal, to Mr. J. W. Jameson, for his Puper, 
“On the performances of the Screw Steam-shipes, 
‘Sahel’ and *Qasis.’” 6, A Council Premium 
of Books te Mr. T. 5, Isaac, for his Paper, * On 
the Succeastul Application of Locanetive Power 
to the working Hi i A 











Inclines in America.” 7, 
Counei) Premium of Books to Mr, ML 2}, Jackson, 
for his Paper, ‘* Description of the Gravitation 
Water Works at Melbourne,” 


; Lundrests. 


, average crop. 


A Telford Medal to Mr. | 


, should arouse in the mind of some of his youthful 


The nineteenth century is commonly spoken of | 


as ap age of enlightenment in which every kind of 
superstition is forced to hide itself in holes and 
corners and take refuge among savage tribes, The 
believers in apparitions, “spirit-seerslip,” clair 
vovauee, &e., are, however, sufficiently numerous 
in England at the present day to support a paper 
called the Sprritea? Telegraph, in which the 
suspension of persons in tho air by spurtual 
agency, and stories of wraiths, banghees, &e., are 
gravely narrated, This fact is very curious, in 
whatever light itia reygarded. On the supposition 
that the statements are true, they are most astound- 
ing ; but, on the contrary, if false, orouly the re- 
suits of hallucination, the amount of credulity and 
superstition displayed by the uarnitors is we less 
surprising, und well worthy the attention of those 
who devote themselves to the study of psycho 
logical phenomena, 

We learn that a peculiar disease has broken out 
ameng the silkworms in the mulberry dis- 
tricts of Mount Lebanon. This disease, which 
first showed itself in 1556 in a very slight form, 
attacks the worms when they have arrived at the 
fourth stage of their pce, ovata The first 
symptom is a staal] black spot close under the 
head, which increases in size day by day. The 
animals lose their appetite, ona die deuly by 


, Neilghereies of Mysore, or in the virgin forests 


In most cases the plague-«pot does 
| 
| 
H 
‘ 
| 


not show till the period arrives for forming the 
cocoon, when, insteul of beginning te work, they 
fall off and die, The resuit is very distressing 
to the population, who popens almost entirely om 
the silk produce for their bread; and the falling 
olf this year is estimated at nine-tenths of the 
The disease is net attributed to 
the mulberry, which happens just now to le 
in a very flourishing, condition; but to the im. 
portation froin Egypt by speculators of inferivr 
eggs for propagetiou, tegether with « want af 
knowledge or care in their preservation, 





FINE AETS. 
AMERICAN LANDSCAIE- PAINTING, 

SomewHat less than a year ago (LITRRARY 
GAsETTE, August 21, 1855} we gave a cordial note of 
welcome toa young American band scape-painter, Mr. 
J. ¥. Cropsey, who had broughit hither for exhibi- 
tion some halt-dezen views of his native scenery, 
We have to-day to greet with even heartier satis- | 
faction another Transatlantic landscape-painter, 
but one whe ventures on o larger canvas and a 
bolder theme. Mr. F. E. Church, the painter of the | 
picture we have now to notices, does not, however, 
come fur the firat time te claim the plaudits or 
beave the censures of British eriticisim, Many | 
of our readers will probably recollect a picture of | 
Niagara which was exhibited in the City in 1857, | 
and exeited very general admirution. *The Heart 
of the Anes,’ now on view at the German Gallery, | 
Oh Bord Street, is by the painter of ‘The Falls | 
of Ningara,’ amd is of equal originality of character, 
but of larger size and higher artistic power, 

Humbolde, in one of the most eloquent passages 
af his * Costnos,” ponits out to the young artist 
how “‘almest infinite is the field which still 
rtuains to he opened to landseape-painting,” 
when a painter, “alive to the beauties of mature 
in mountain, river, or forest scenery,” shall seck | 
suhjects for bis pencil among *‘ the declivities of | 
the snow-crowned Andes, the Himalaya, or the 














watered hy the net-work of rivers between the | 
(rinses and the Amazona.” He trusted that he 


artistic countrymen the same ardour that had led 
him to explore the ontradlen forests and sublicse 
mountain rages of South Amenca; and antici- 
pating that day, felt himself justitied in predicting 
thot *landsecape-painting might hereafter blown 
with new aul vet unknown beauty, when 
highly-giltel artista shall oftener pass the 
nerrow wounds of the Mediterranean, amd shall 
seize, With the first freshness of a pure youth- 
ful mind, the Living tmage of the manifold 
beauty and gramleur of nature in the huntid 
tmoauntain-valleys of the tropical world.” His 
wonls fmind ne response among Luropean painters; 
but a young American artist real them, aml we 
have here the first fruits of an earnest endeavour 
to make them a reality, 

Mr. Church, as we understand, twice visited 
the Andes for the purposes of hia art; the first 
time some years back, the secoml in 1857, and he 
appears to have adopted exactly the course of 
study Humleldt tmurked out,—the only course 
indeel by which a painter could seriously hope 
for sitecesr. He proceeded direct ‘to the true 
forost regions, to the upper courses of the greet 
rivers," and towanls ‘the summits of the moun- 
tain chains of the imterior;” made mumerous 
“‘eoloured sketches (im oil) on the spot,” and 
‘wortrulated a lange number of separate studies 
of tops of trees, of branches clothed with louves, 
adorned with blossoms or laden with fruit, of | 
fallen trunks of trees overgrown with pothos and 
orchidacee, of portions of rocks and river banka, | 
as well as of the surface of the ground in the | 
forest, all drawn or painted directly from nature,” | 

The first glance at ‘The Heart of the Andes’ 
satisiies the visitor of the reality of the scene, 
Mountains, recks, trees, herbage are all un- 
familiar, yet you feel that they must have been 

Sous | 








oupied from the very things themselves, 
surprise will probably be felt at the freshness of 


the verdure, the clearness of the atmosphere, and 
the prevalent coolness of tone; but that will 
mss away when it is remembered that the valley 
itself is zome five or six thousand fect above the 
level of the sea, and that it Jies under the very 
shadow of the mighty Chitnboraze, 

The picture measures about ten feet by five and 
a-half, wed it is finished throughout with the most 
painstaking conscientioustess, Considering the 
Pluce it represents, the enterprise of the painter 
in repeating his visits to so distant and semi- 
lurbarons a region for the sake of prodacing « 
faithful picture, the size of the work, and the 
rare spent upon its execution, and considering 
further that it is the work of a paanter unneqnainted 
with European studies aml neademic traditions, it 
woukl claim respectful consideration, even if it 
fuilek to satisfy the requirements of the art critic. 
But it stands in no need of allowances on any of 
these points. There are sone particulars in which 
te an eye familiar with the paintings of the great 
European masters of the landscape art, it would 
seem that a different style of handling would have 
edo a more satisfactory effect ; bat these are 
mit few, and the prevalent feeling will be rather 
one of snrprise at the artist-like knowledge and 
technical mastery which the picture almost every- 
where displays. 

The scene represented is in the neighbourhood 
of Guarunda, in Ecuador: the time an hour or two 
before sunset. The centre of the picture is occn- 
pied by a huge mass of the secondary range of 
mountains in shadow, with warm gey clouds 
resting on them, and enveloping some of the 
sniuimits, but letting some higher peaks pierce 
throngh a break tinged with prismatic hnes trom a 
transient rain clowd. Tehind, on the left, soars the 
lofty snow-crowned summita of the great mage 
warmed by the mys of the declining sun, At the 
foot of the mountains is an Indian village of 
adobe huts, with a rade church. On either hand 
in the mid-distance are the spurs of lower 
menntains, clothed with primeval forests ; and 
between them, bat more broken, sprend the 
less densely crowded woods, with, in the open 


Sapace, a narrow Inke and one af those strange 


voleanic basins so characteristic of Fenador. 
Careering towards the foreground we cium trace 
a little central strenmlet, even where its 
waters are not scen, fill flinging itself over 
some troken rocks, it forms o heh iris-crested 
cascade, amd thence rashes foaming onwaris 
till it passes out of the picture, On the near 
right hand we have a tangled profusion of tree 
ferns and many other various but nameless 
trees, and a multitudinons diversity of herbs aud 
flowers ; while on the left is a rugged mule path, 
with on one side of it a rude crucifix, before which 
a couple of brightly clad Indians are offering a 
prayer. 

Vast ancl varied as is the extent of country em- 
braced, there ia no want of connection between the 
parts nor incompleteness in the whole ; and the 
artist and the man of science, as well ax the 
ordinary visitor, will dwell with delight om the 
fidelity of the imitation of cloud and mountain, 
rock and tree, and the entire abwence of conven- 
tionalism amd of gaudiness, The snowy mountains 
are drawn with singular knowledge of mountain 
structure ; we doubt if even Stantield, the best of 
our living painters of Alpine scenery, could have 
rendered these vast Andes with such truth aml 
feeling. The great shadowy lower range is equal 
in drewing bat, through some awkwardness in the 
hamlling, not quite equal in effect, except the de- 
licious little snatch of sun-lit slope and distant 
peak on the right. The clonds, too, on the right 


Lare superbly painted. So is the water, all bat in 


the immediate foreground, where it is of a disagrer- 
able leaden hue, and the ripple is put in with a 
feeble and uncertain tonch, The distant 
trees are inted with infinite care and 
generally with great snecess. Of the foreground 
trees, the most spirited and life-like is 
the -tree-fern. The ercioas herbage of the 
foreground, the briiliant Mowers, and the scarlet- 
coated tropical binds that flutter about the 
branches, with all the spiendid colours and in- 
finite variety of form, are painted with the utmost 
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minuteness of detail, yet without disturbing the 
breadth, the general quiet tene, or the unity of 
the picture. In a word, it is a thoroughly honest 
and umaffected, yet noble and truly poetic repre- 
ventation of one of the greudest sceues in the 
world; a fine picture in itself, and, as the work 
of a young man, full of promise for the artist and 
his country. It is brought over to England, os 
we are informed, in order to be engraved in line. 
Its exhibition in New York caused no little 
excitement among the painter's enthusiastic 
countrymen ; and it found a purchaser before it 
left the country. When will Amerien send us an 
original historical, or imaginative picture of any- 
thing like equal power * 


The immense collection of paimtings formed by 
the late Lord Northwick, is to be sold by auction 
at Thirlstone House, Cheltenham, on ‘Tuesday, 
the 26th of the present month, and twenty-two 
following days, in the gullery he constructed with 
#0 Inuch pains, and at so great a cost for their 
reception. The extent of the collection may be 
estimated by the time devoted to its sale. Tt 
contains many fine examples of the great masters 
ef Italy, Spain, and the Netherlands, and nume- 
rows exeellent works by distinguished Britivh 
artists. During the last few years Lord North. 
wick scarcely exhibited the tact or taste which 
characterised the earlier part of his career as a 
collector, But as we said, the gallery contains a 
vast osumber of admirable works, and those who 
have had opportunities of examining the evllection, 
and witnessing the delight which the noble owner 
took in bis pictures, aud have experienced the 
courtesy with which he exhibited them, will share 
in the regret with which we announce their coming 
dispersion. 


The celebrated statue of ‘The Greek Slave,” by 
the American sculptor Higham Powers, was on 
Thursday sold by auction by Mr. Phillips at his 
rooms, Old Boud Street. It was purchased by 
the Duke of Cleveland for 1800 guineas, This 
was the original statue execnted about 1844 for 
Captain Grant, and is sufficiently known from 
having held a place of honour in the Great Exhibi- 
tion of 1861, and of late in the South Kensington 
Museum, Its extraordinary popularity led te the 
sculptor being called upow to make at least five 
or six repetitions of it: one of the best of these 


occupies a prominent part in the collection of j 


Lor Ward. 








NATIONAL GALLERY ; ANNUAL REPORT. 

PRELIMINARY to the consideration of the Esti- 
mates for the Civil Service for the year ending 
March, 1840, the Annual Reports of the various 
public establishments coming under the head of 


* Solence and Art” have heen printed by order of | 


the House of Commons, The documents are neces- 
sarily dry, and not particularly attractive ; but 
they are the authentic registers of the actual pro- 
gress making in the institutions provided by the 
nation for 


and, as such, are full of intercst. Believing that 


our readers will be glad to have for occasional | 


reference, as well a5 reading, a brief abstract of 
the more salient points of the reports of the art 
institutions, we this week give an outline of that 
on the National Gallery, and shall in following 
@veeks give similar abstracts of the reports of the 
other principal art establishments, The Report 
of the National Gallory is signed by Sir C. L, 
Eastlake as Director, and is full, detailed, and 
specific. 

The estimate for the entire cost of the National 
Gallery, including ander that tithe the Marlborough 
House (now the South Kensington) branch, tor 
the year ending March 31, 1560, is 15,0642, 


which includes 10,0002, for the purchase of 
pictures, and 2150¢. for the proposed removal 
and rehanging of the English pictures. The 


actual working expenses of the gallery, apart from 
purchases of pictures, amonnt to 56844, 

The number of visitors during 1858 to the 
Gallery in Trafalgar Square, was 553,706; tw 
Marlborough House, 238,377. The greatest 


agro instruction in art and science, | 


nwnber of visitors at Trafalgar Square in a single 


month, was 91,193 in May (when the Lombardi 
pag were first exhibited); at Marlborongh 

ouse the greatest number was in February, when 
48,540 visited it—more than double that of any 
month except Mareh. The extraordinary increase 
is acwonuted for by the faet of the Chapel Roval 


having been thrown open to the public after the | 


marriage of the Press, 

The daily average attendance of students in 
oil-painting during 1848 was at eavh place 23; of 
strdeuts in watercolours at Trafalgar Square, 22, 
Marlborough House, 41. 
pictures copied in oil was 56 by 2% different mas- 
tera—the largest number of copies made of a single 

ivtore being Lb of Vaniyke's * Gwartius ;' while 
Rufluelle's * St, Catherine,’ and Correggio’s and 
Guide's * Eeoe Homo,” were each copied five times. 
Of pictures by British painters there were 49 copies 
made of $6 works by 23 masters, the favourite 
work being Tumers ‘San Rising in a Mist,’ 


‘Spaniels,’ and Mulready’s ‘ Young Brother,’ each 
being copied four times, 


year ending March, 1859. We have noticed all of 
these as they have been placed in the gallery, bat 
we give here the lst with the sum each cost, 
‘Portrait of Jean a Archel,’ by Antenij Moro, 
from the Beckford Collection, bought in Londen 
of Mr. (. J. Niewwenlinys, for 2004. ‘Portrait of a 
Brescian Noblemon,” by I] Moretto, from the 
rallery of Count Lechi at Brescia, porchased of 
ir. Henfry, at Turin, for 360%, ‘St. Francia 
glorified,’ pp ag Lippi, and ‘St. Dominic as 
Institutor of the Rosary,’ Marco Zoppo ; beth 
these mrchased from the collection 
of the Marchese Costabili tn Ferrara, 
2027, ‘Madonna, Marco Tasaiti, 
in Florence of Signer Ferina, for 6417. 
Portrait of a Lady,’ Battista Zelotti, honght of 
| Signor Menchetti, Rome, for 2142 A ‘ Pieta,’ 
Marco Palmexzano---the text purchase of the 
| year—bought of Signor Gismondi, Rome, for 6372,; 
* Madonna,’ by Ciros da Conegliane, purchased in 
Paris of M. Roussele, for dai, 
| Carlo Crivelli, part of an altar-piece, formerly in 
1a church at Monte Fiore, near Fermo, purchased 
from Cavaliere Vallati, for $032, This last picture 
has not yet arrived in England; and two other 


were 





which was copied fire times, amd text, Landseer’s | 


Nine pictures have been purchased during the | 


the period spevified, for the reeeption of the 
pictures, it has been deemed advisable to consult 
professional and scientific anthorities, ‘with a 
view to determine when the walls of the new 
tmildings will be in a sufficiently dry and safe 
stale; meanwhile the removal ef the pictures is 
postponed,” . 

But it appears that the Trustees af the Na- 


‘ tionnl Gallery were far from satisfied with the 





for 
bought | 


AS Pieta,’ by 


pictures, altar-pieces, by Girelarno Romanino and | 


Ambrogio Bongognene, are in like case, some 
| difficulty having occurred in obtaining permission 
| for their expert from the Lombardo-Venetian 
state. That difficulty has however been re- 


| e A . 
' moved, and the pictures are expected soon to , a 
: 1 1 }are in all, at Trafelgar Square, 64 pictures so 


| arrive. 

Of the sum granted for the parchase of pictures 
a balance of upwards of 80002. remains on hand, 
but this, asthe report points out, is in accordance 
with the recommendation of a former Treasury 

| Minute, it being desirable to retain o large sum 
j available in case the opportunity should occur of 
' purchasing a fine collection, or single pictures 
of excellence and ranity which can only be 
obtained by a considerable outhy. Large offers 
wo are told have been made, as yet in vain, for 
certain pictures. But they refer, like prospective 
‘purchases the reader will be glul to know, to 
' «specimens, whether of the Itelian or Northern 
schools, of the great masters and of the maturer 
periods of art.” The deficiency of specimens of 
the early Ttalian masters, pointed out hy the 
Committee of the Honse of Commons in 1853, 
has been in a great degree supplied. 
| One bequest and one donation have been made 
to the gallery during the year. The besnest is of 
| * A Girl asking Charity for a blind Ohl Man," by 
)7. L. Dyckmans, a living _— of Antwerp, 
| which was left to the nation by Miss Jane Clarke. 
The donation is a half-length figure, ‘ Geraldine,’ 
by Mr, Boxall, A.R.A,, presented by the late 
John Kenyon, Esq., and which is to be placed in 
the gallery at South Kensington. 

In reference to the removal of the British 
parton from Merlborough House ta Senth 
‘ensington, it is stated that considernble doubt 
having been entertained whether the new rooma 
at South Kensington wauhl be sufficiently dey, at 


arrangements made for admitting the public to 
the rooms, and for the convenience of students, 


| Their strongest objection was against compellin 
The number of foreign | 4 i) I € 


the visiters to the national pictures “to pass 
throngh the barriers connected with the entrance 
payment on admission to the Museum on certain 
days of tho week, or being distracted by the lon 
line of miscellancous exhibitions throngh whie 
they must poss to and fro, in the access to the 
rooms ilestined for the temporary reception of the 
modern branch of the Nationaf Gallery.” The 
objection was a very just one; and all interested 
in — will be glad to know that a distinct 
and direct entraner to the national pictures ix to 
be provided. We trust the authorities at South 
Kensington will see the B ict of fuornish- 
ing direct access to the Sheepshanks Galleries 
iso, 

if we understand another pasenge aright, it 
would seem to be intended to remove some of the 
ancient paintings to South Kensington, We give 
the passage at lengih, as the announcement is a 
somewhat important one, What pictures are to 
be removed, it will be seen, is not stated. 

** As goon as the new galleries at Santh Ken- 
sington are completed, it is intended to place in 
the larger of those galleries a portion of the pic- 
tures now in ‘Trafalgar Square, as a temporary 
arrangement, Ul) the alterations propose to be 
made iu the present National Gallery, on the 
removel of the Royal Academy, can be carried 
out. By this means it is — that snfficient 
apace will be gained to hang the —— in Tr 
fulgar Square withont undue crowding ; although 
it may not be possible, under the circumstances, 
to arrange them quite systematically with regan 
to schools,” 

Cleaning and varuishing of old pictures seema 
to be pretty well abandoned, The only picture 
previously in the gallery which bas been varnished 
during the year is Hifton'’s ‘ Red Cross Knight ; 
bat “ pictures newly purchased or presented are, 
in most cases, varnished before they are placed in 
the gallery.” 

Fourteen pictures, all by old masters, have been 
‘protected with glias” during the year, There 


protected’ (ineluding 3 cartoons}; and in Marl- 
woreugh Honse, § pictures, and 206 frames af 
drawings aml sates 2 20 frames of dmwings 
by Turner and 3 by Mulready have been added 
during the year. Nearly all the pictures in tho 
gallery aro now protected at the back with 
canvas, And in onder to prevent the accumn- 
lation of dust, and as far as possible the “ ehilling™ 
of the varnish, the surface of the amas is owcu- 
sionally wiped with a soft material. 

Last summer it will be recollected the ‘* travel- 
ling agent” of the National Gallery was sum- 
marily dismissed, in consequence of a vote of the 
House disallowing his salary, His duties wore 
directed to be performed by occasional agenta, 


' whose services were to be compensated by specific 
payments, This arrangemont the Director thinks 


very unsatisfactory. ** No such payments,” he says, 
“can ensure the conscientious and satisfactory 
discharge of duties entrusted to agents who are 
for the most part inexperienced im the work 
required; duties such as the prosecution of 
inquiries and the conduct of negotiations under 
the Direetor’s instructions; the verification of 
valuable pictures approved and selected by the 
Director; and the careful packing and safe trans- 
inission of such works, For such services a per- 
Innnentand trustworthy agent would be preferable, 
and I feel it to be my duty, with a view to the 
public interest, to recommend an arrangement of 
the kind, under such conditions and modifications 
its nay be thought advisable.” 
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THE DEAMA AND MUSIC. 
as 


Tue less that is said about the presentation of 
Mervadante's very stupid opera, /7 Giuramento, at 
the Royal Italian Opera last Saturday the better, 
The opera had been announced for the previous 
Saturday, but was withdrawn from the bills the 
day before its production owing to the inability of 
Sig. Mario to sing, Had it never eral pa the 
hob és and public would have sustained nv loss ; 
but to have been t out as it was on Satur- 
day, when, owing to the great review at Alier- 
shott, no military band could be obtained, was o 
mistake which we are confident did not result 
from M, Costa's determination, but from some 
unexplained blunder, which the directors of lyric 
theatres soom fated to commit, In other respects 
the opera went with the usual precision which 
M. Costa invariubly enforces, and perhaps not one 
in a hundred of the audience were aware of the 
absence of the great feature, which, if anything 
could have tended to make the Giuramento 
a success, might have done so. We —— this 
opera is now entirely withdrawn, since / Puritani 
was played on Tuesaday, Dow Giorrnnd was given 
for the last time this season on Thursday, and 
Martha is announced for to night. 

At Drory Lane Theatre, Malle. Tietjens has 
played Norma, and if we conld believe the 
enormous amount of landation in which sevens 
of our cotemporaries have jndulged, we might 
imagine there never had been so great a success 
achieved by any artiste in this réle. We noust, 
however, protest aguinst the bad taste which hus 
in some quarters induced a comparison between 
Mame. Grisi and her younger German rival. The 
Verma of Grisi, notwithstanding sume defects, 
which the Jira has never conquered, is the greatest 
interpretation of the part ever essayed since 
Mame. Pasta created it on the very eve of her 
retirement in 1833, To contrast Mulle. Tietjens 
with Mdme, Grisi is, therefore, to put real great: 
ness and respectable mediocrity in competition. 
Had Mdme. Grisi never held ier position without 
a rival, even up to the present time, when asa 
matter of course she is no longer the Grisi of her 
earlier fame, Malle, Tietjens’ conception and per- 
formance of the character might have been 
tolerated, As it is, her failure is only akin to 
that of Jenny Lind, of which it is scarcely neces- 
sary to say more than that lad such a fiaseo 
befallen uny other prima donna, an absolute 
abdication of her position could only have been the 
consequence, 1¢ Pollio of this ocension was 
Sig. Mongini, whose splendid voice, could be but 
sing, would be a fortune to him. No such voice 
has been heard since the career of Donzelli; and 
yet this artiste has the very rudiments of jis att 
to learn. That this desirable result will ovcur 
is not to be expected of Sig. Mongini, so long as 
he can draw down the vociferous screaming of the 
shilling gullerics and the applause of a pit 
crowded at ordinary playhouse prices. Mudlle, 
Brambilla, as the Adalgisa of the evening, wis 
respectable, but uothing more, Sig, Vialetti, as 
Orevess, was the ouly competent exponent of any 
mart of the opera; but his personation of the 

druid priest fell far short of that of Lablache, or 
even of that of Herr Formes. Mr. Balfo's benefit 
on Monday evening, when he conducted his own 
open, La Zingara (The Bohemian Girll, drew an 
immense house. His daughter played the heroine, 
Artine, with considerable tact ; her voice, how- 
ever, has not sufficient power for Drary Lane. 
She has been well taaeht, bat her pieysiqite is 
ageinst her. In other respects the opera was 
carefully given; whilst Malle. Guardacci cer- 
tainly made an elvance by her manner of render- 
ing the Gipsy Queen, 

The Philharmonic Society's Concerta were 
brought to a conclusion on Thursday evening, 
when a most interesting, but somewhat too 
Tengthy programme was 
seribers. The gem of the evening was Herr 
Jouchitn's playing of Spohr's D Minor Concerto, 
which he guve with a breadth and delicacy of ex- 
pression which commanded the admiration of the 
audience, though the Concerto did pot begins ti]] 


resented to the sub. / 











nearly half-past ten o'clock. It was a great tmis- 
take to have invluded two solo performances in 
the programme, and certainly that by Mrs. 
J. wr: Daviess {Arabella Goddard) could have 
been dispensed with. The composition itself 
(F. Minor, No. 4, by Professor Sterndale Bennett), 
much us lins been said of it, is more clever thun 
attractive, and wants repose, especially in the 
audante movement, which was hastily written, 
antl has never, we believe, been revised. It 
will probably be recollected that Mr. J, W. 
Davison's refusal to play any other Concerto 
than this at the Philharmonic Concerts, four 
years agn, Jed to a series of complications 
which resulted in M. Costa's resignation of the 
conductorship, and in the engagement first of 
Herr Wagner, and afterwards of Professor Stern- 
dale Bennett, in his room. To a certain extent 
Mes, J, W. Davison may be said to have had her 
revenge by at Jast playing this Concerto ; but 
most assuredly she has not added to her fame by 
doing so, Anything more exquisite than her 
mechanism cannot be conceived; but even me- 
chanism, perfect as is that of Mrs. J. W. Davison, 
is worthless, unless there be intelligence and 
mind to bring out the composer's intention. 
Mrs, J. W. Davison's reading was from first to 
last cold and inexpressive, rere were all the 
notes most accurately played, but the inspiration 
was nowhere, A superb iusical-box would have 
perfarmel as well, and no better. The x owe 
nies were those in E flat, by Mozart, and No. 7 
(the #reier) of Beethoven, which were ereditably 
played, as was aleo Meyerberr’s overture (Stren- 
are}, hard, ernde, ond unintelligible as it is, 
This orchestral prelude was doubtless given out 
of compliment to the maestro, who was presont. 
Miss L. Pyne and Signor Belletti were very creiit- 
able vocal exponetits of the music of the evening, 

If anything had been wanting to indicate the 
utter hopelessness of the Royal Academy of Music 
ever doing anything, under its present manage- 
ment, fur the encouragement of musical progress 
in this country, the concert of Tuesday morning, 
at the Hanover Square Rooms, woukl have 
abundantly supplied that deficiency, Of materials 
for efficient musical interpretation there was no 
lack, both amongst the past and present clen’s of 
the Secicty; but the means to make those 
materials useful were certainly shown to be 
inadequate, awd ax likely to remain so, whilst 
the compositions of the Earl of Westinorcland, 
the Peosident, are thrust upon the exeentants. 
The infliction was much too great both for the 
orchestra, the vocalists, and the audienve, In 
other respects the concert was respectable, tnt 
not enough so either to support the character of a 
musical school, or to atte car hopes of imprave- 
nrent under the present réyince, 


the Crystal Palace, on Wedneiday, the first act 
of Mozart's Doo Gisvanné was given, and evidently 
afforded considerable pleasure, thongh necessarily 
shorn of scenic aceaiupaniments. The concert 
was mnitteh too long, and would have been enough 
without the scvond act, which was nearly as long 
as the first, With the next concert, on Wednesday 
next, the series will be completed. 

Mr, Hulluh’s supplementary concert at St. 
Martin's Hall, on Weenesday evening, concluded 
& prosperons stason with great écdd. 

The children of the Metropolitan Charity 
Schools who attend the anniversary at St, Paul's, 
to the number of 5000, are to sing at the Crystal 
Palace on ‘Tuesday next. We trust the children 
will have as pleasant a day as their best friends 
can desire, for when they sing they present the 
west tonvhing and clevating spectacle it is pos- 
sible for London to behold. 


Srueey GAnbENs,—Several mors infantine and 
musical prodigies have been lionising at this 
yotable nt of entertainment during the week, 
the secon] series of concerts having commenced 
on Monday last. There were two masical enter: 
tainments, one at five, being an entirely juvenile 
concert, and the second in the evening, when 
Miss Dolby aud Me. Sims Reeves had to submit 


ne 





to the hearty but troublesome encore system 
which all musical artistes at present lave to 
endure. The young musicians created a great 
sensation — Julie Dellepierre, aged four, was 
expecially successful in a trio with her brother 
Jules, an aged man of nine, and her sister Juliette, 
who has seen fully seven years, These distin- 

ished little personuges, together with a fourth, 
faster Drew Dean, a brilliant Autist, bore the 
weight of the concert entirely on their little 
shoulder, if we except the hand, who seemed as 
enchanted with the tiny artistes as the public, 
who testified their approbation in the most un- 
mistakeable manner. 





An Ervser or tae Prace.—<At a dinner 
given to the Duke of Cambridge and Sir John 
Lawrence, on Wednesday last, by one of the City 
Companies, Mr. Sims Reeves was appointed to 
sing some of the warlike music in Ji Macea- 
dona, but in consequence of prace having been 
proclaimed, the tender ballad of “ Phabe dearest, 
tell, oh, tell me,” was substituted, and sung with 
immense applaus». 


OLyMvic Tueatie —That the drama Payable on 
Demand produced on Monday night is of French 
origin no one can doubt who has ever studied the 
repertoire of the Porte St. Martin and the Ambi 
Comique, nor can the doubt be lessened by t 
assertion in the bills that the work is original. 
It is in two acts; in the first we find our- 
selves in a German interior at Frankfort, and so 
picturesyue atl complete is this scene that the 
interest of the spectator is almost arrested before 
a worl is spoken. This home, and it is but a 
poor one, is the refuge of two social outcasts, 
Rewhen Croldached, a dew, despised by his race, for 
he has married a Christian, and his wife, Lina, 
who is abhorred by all good members of the true 
church, for that she has wedded an infidel. The 
Jew ja mercenary and religiously poetical, as most 
stage Jews are made, and the “ motive” of the 
drama is at once shown in the first few wonls 
Lina, the Christian wife, ix made te speak,—we 
mean the influence of a gentle Christianity to 
destroy the lower attributes of the Jewish cha- 
racter. This outcast couple are in poverty, when 
the chances of the French Revolation throw in 
their way the Marquis de St. Cost, a French 
refugee detained in Frankfort, inte which city the 
French are entering in the name of ** liberty,” 
when the drama begins. The Afdsypieis, feartug 
for his life, deposits with the poverty-stricken 
Jew a large sum of paper muney, and then 
leaves the house for the purpose of destroy- 
ing some family papers. Up rises the Jow's 
thirst for gold ; he pictures the fortune to be 


;Tanle by the use of this money, aud his joy is 
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only stayed by the ealia pare justice of the wife, 
ever whose character an exquisite chanu is thrown 
by the knowledge that she is slowly dying. In 


_ the midst of the Jew's doubt the Mangucs retarns, 





and then the wife is triamplant—a receipt is given 
for the money, which the wife witnesses, the 
address of the Meargtia's wife given, and again the 
Mavyeis sets forth, this time to flee the city— 
but he does not escape, Slain and robbed by the 
French soldiery, his fate is made known to 
Rewlen by the advent of the murderers, who 
arrive to plunder in the name of the republic, and 
one of a holds the diamond solitaire which 
the Maryiis has worn. A beautiful scene followse 
Lina tulls the Jew, who loves her as a second 
life, that she must soon die, nud she makes him 
swear upon his dead father's copy of the law, 
laid upon the cradle of their sleeping child, that 
he will sooner or later restore the money he 
hoidls in trust to the Menjeias successors, 
In the second act we am at a splendid 
mansion in the suburbs ef London, More than 
twenty years have past; the poor Jew of Frank- 
fort is a millionnaire on the London Stock Ex- 
change ; the child, over whose cradle he took the 
oath, is a beautiful woman, aud the wife—all 
that remains of the pure Christian woman is her 
portrait ; there she is, in her poor dress and cap, 
and her fomely basket by her side, enthroned in 
the place of honour in this grand dwelling, Now 
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Line, the rich Jew's daughter, and she too has 
learned the art, but their different worldly posi- 
tions keep him silent, till moved to speak 7 the 
sight of a beautiful Pompadour desk, which the 
Jew has juat given to his daughter as a birthday 
resent, and which the musicemaster declares has 
is mother’s portrait on the lid. To be brief, 
this desk is the very one held by the Mearquis 
when slain, and in which he had placed the re- 
coipt for the fortune he deposited with Reawben, 
The dramatic effect produced by the discovery enn 
easily be seen. The document has been written 
in sympathetic ink, and it is only when Renben 
by accident heats this paper that the truth be- 
comes apparent, and he learns who Viclor 
is. Meanwhile the spoculator has been play- 
ing a bold game; stocks are falling; also the 
Jew's fortune, for the news is current that the 
allies will never enter Paris, that Napoleon will 
stil] reign Emperorof France, and when he returns 
the Marquis's fortune te the son, the Jew has na 
more means to weather the storm for the remain- 
ing business hour of the day, Still Fictor will 
= the _ girl as he would have married the 
danghterof the millionnaire—forherownsake. But 
melodraina is too ingenuous to permit Reuben to 
be ruined. He lias heart of the scheme for obtain- 
ing early continental information by means of 
earrier pigeons; a good marksman in his employ 
brings down a pigeon bearing the intelligence that 
Napoleon has abdicated; and so Renken is a 
richer man than ever, for now he knows the 
exchange will breathe again ; he despatches mes- 
sengers to buy up everything offered ; he con- 
ternplates himself an infinitely greater millionnaire 
than he ever hoped to be; the young people are 
happy, and the portrait of the dead wife looks 
milydown upon the triumph. Sothe drama ends. 
If the piece were the work of almost any other 
author than Mr, Tom Taylor, we might pronounce 
it an absolute success, but being his, this may 
be doubted. Mr. Taylor is eminently a writer 
of comedy, and this very power prohibits his 
snceess with melodrama, in which, as a rule, 
a very different kind of writing must be used. 
This was sufficiently evidenced on Monday night 
in several instances, when the langhter of the 
hotse was brought down at points most certainly 
written to be fall of intensity ; for instance, 
when the Jew (Mr. Roteon) is picturing his rain, 
towarda the end of the second act, he uses the 
words ‘‘ruined—twopence in the pound,” which 
vhrase, though oocarring in a dramatic and touch- 
ing climax, produced an immense langh, Again, 
in the first act a few cheers are heard, and Reale 
is told it is the entry of the French into Frankfort 
-—again a laugh. In trath, the piece wants re- 
vising by a melo-dramatic writer; that done, there 
will benodrawback, Por there are poetry, beanty, 
and polish in this work. The acting throughout waa 
most careful. Mr, Robson, as the Jew, laboured 
under the disadvantage of ludicrous association, 
but his genius soon destroyed the remembrance 
of his burlesque Shylock, the continuous revelu- 
tion for the better, wrought in his mind first by 
the presence, and then by the memory of his wife, 
being splendidly brought ont, Miss Wyndham, 
the wif in the first act, the daughter in the 
second, acted with great intelligence, and some- 
times even with considerable pathos. Mr, W. 
Gordon, the Marquis in one act, and hia son in 
the following, was gentlemanly and quiet, while 
Mr. H. Wigan was admirably suited. With some 
enrtailment the piece will doubtless run an immense 
time, 
Parscrss's TaratTnr.—With all the pomp and 
— with which the play was first produced, 
teary the Eighth was again placed before the 
blic, to be me but a few brief nights, on 
onday last, all Mr, Kean’s revivals this has 
been the most snecessful and complete—why, it is 
not difficult to say. The great work is dramatic, 
full of historical and well-known interest, 
contains one of Shakspere’s grandest female 
characters, and appeals to our sympathy in the 
pathetic overthrow of the cantiaal Add to this, 
hat Aatherine ic nobly represented by Mrs, Kean, 
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Victor, a young music-master, has learned to love | and that Mr, Kean makes a creation of ge 
And ° 


' 


| 
| 





and the grounds of success are manifested. 


now that the day is drawing near when the 





Princess's will never again echo back the voices | 


which have spoken on its stage for so many years, 


the public crowd the house to witness the last . 


days of these revivals with an energy which is as 
touching as it is estimable. 


Srraxp THearee.—Whether Sir Edward Bal- 
wer Lytton did or did not discover the plot of The 
Lady of Lyons in a gallery of works by one Frédéric 


‘imbroglio is cleared up, for the servant-gicd 





discovers the fire to be nearly out, the bax is 
only unpleasantly warm, the letters are restored to 
the lady, she opens the packet, only to fimd that 
Quixote Junior's friend has deceived him cruelly, 
for the letters had been burnt six years before, and 
their sn existence made the vehicle for the 
loan of the 1004; the husband ia satisfied 
with the return of the 20,0007; virtue ated 


' chivalry, in the shape of Chesterficid Jones, Exy., 


Soulié, it is certain that Mr. Byron has found a» , 
' knowing whence the plot was taken, but can guess 


very capital subject for burlesque in the litera 
baronet s popular play, It has often struc 
us that another step and the sentiment of 
the Ledy of Lyons would be a caricature. 
Again, the entire moral sophistry of the 
picee is only too clear, hence a burlesque- 
writer of only moderate ability might achieve a 
success on such a foundation ; and, as Mr, Byron 
fully hits the public taste it may he — 
he is a very good burlesque writer, as burlesque 
writers go, Some grotesque dancing in this 
extravaganza, The wry Latest Edition of the 
Lady of Lyons, is extremely good, and the sane 
applause may be beatowel on Miss Charlotte 
Saundera, the Claude Melnotte of the evening. 
Miss M. Oliver made a charming Prtdine, 
Mr. James Rogers personated the Widow Mel- 
nofie, and those who have seen this actor in 
—— can imagine his complete success. Mr, 
. Clark as Beauseant presents a most wonderful 
portrait of the reigning Napoleon, the features 
are but the shade of a caricature—they are almost 
those of the Emperor hi:nself, and this astoundin; 
similitnde is perfect in contrast with Claude 
Melnotte in the last scene, when that charseter, 
returning from the wars, presents a good imitation 
of Napoleon the Great in his historical grey coat. 
“Ohmy prophetic soul, my uncle,” says Henusecent ; 
and the aptness of the quotation is exhibited by 
the immense laugh with which it is greeted. The 
ieee was greatly a —— but there is no need 
for the Widow i. 
thrashing propensities of her late husband, and it 
certainly fat atrike us that an indivisinal might 
be found in the Strand company who can spell the 
worl ‘den: properly—there is no need to 
inform the public in writing that the Golden 
Lion holds a ‘'tahle Phite & dvex heres.” 

A little piece produced here on Wednesday, en- 
titled Quinote Junior, admirably illustrates our 
assertion of last week that Lope de Vega is con- 
stantly amusing us. If Quivote Junior is not 


wotte to make fun of the | 





lof Regent Street, to the memo 
| Barrington Reynolds Pellew, 2nd 





Spanish, why then Mr. Leicester Buckingham is : 


the cleverest ‘‘ catastrophe-farcist,” to cvin a word, 
who ever wrote inthe English language. Chesterfield 
Jones, Esq. is grotesque Don Quixote, who 
would save the honour of Mrs. Delorme, and the 
jealousy of that lady's husband, by restoring to 
er three love-letters she has written before her 
marriage to a gentleman, from whom Jones wrests 
them only after a Quixotic challenge, and the loan 
of 1002, He calls upon the lady ; is interrupted 
hy the arrival of the husband ; flings his coat on 
the sofa, assumes that of a groom, and is engaged 
ax stableman by Mr, Dedorme. This personage 
wanting to go out, puts on Jones's coat, in which 
are the letters; and Jones, in onder to get back 
the coat, brushes it, and breaks off a button ; so 
it is taken off; but the kets are emptied, and 
Mr. Delorne holbis aa pocket-book. More 
stratagem, ending in Jelorme locking up the 
ket-book in a desk. Mrs, D. then angles 
ior the key, gets it, returns to open the 
box, and fins it sent by the eccentric Jones to 
the locksmith’s. Afrs, Jx/orme immediately sends 
for it, but before it can be returned the husband 
gets back the key, when Jones hearing this, and 
though two 502, notes belonging to him are in the 
locked -up pocket book, he quixotically detertnines 
to sacrifice all in a d conflagration. The desk 
is placed on the fire, a screen arranged to hide 
the flames, and the husband returning demamls 
the bex, with the information tat it con- 
tains 20,000/, in notes, and the threat that if 
it is not forthcoming in five minutes, instractions 
will be given to the new police, Hut the 


are rewarded with self laudation ; and the curtain 
falls on a most admirable comedy—for farce it is 
not, Now who that has real Molitre’s ““Sganarelle,” 


where to find the great original of Quixote Junior ? 
We hope to have more to say on this subject next 
week, 


Harmargker Tuxatee.—Mr, Buckstone, the 
cheeriest of comedians, takes his benefit to-night, 
the bill of the play” promising an admirable 
evening's entertainment. 





MISCELLANEA. 

Ir is some satisfaction to know that posterity 
is not always neglectful of the great dead. Not 
only has the subscription to the fund for erecting 
a statue to John Hunter been satisfactory, but it 
is anticipated by the committee that a surplus may 
probably remain, with which it is proposed to 
endow one or more scholarships, The subserip- 
tion alreuly amount« to upwards of 1000), 

Another indirect attack upon intemperance hos 
been made in the erection, in the High Street, 
Southwark, of a second public drinking fountain. 
It may be interesting to remoter readers to state 
that a crowd has kept abont the firat fountain 
from the day it was opened, and from daybreak 
till midnight. 

Mr. Waite, of Old Burlington Street, has heen 
unanimously elected President of the new College 
of Dentists, A more judicious choice could not 
be made ; and the profession acts wisely in con- 
ferring so flattering a mark of high appreciation 
upon a really distinguished man, 

Mosvumext To A Lvekwow Heno.—A_ hand- 
some monument of white Carrara marble is now 
in conrse of erection by Mr. T. Gaffin, the sculptor, 
of the Hon. 
ttalion Hitle 
Brigade, youngest son of the late Pownall, Viscount 
Exmouth, at Canonteign Church, Teignmouth, 

Campriner Univenstry.—A supplement to 
the Loudon Gazette was published on Wednesday, 
containing statutes, framed by the Cambridgo- 
University Commissioners, for the future govern- 
ment and regulation of the colleges of Holy Trinity: 
and St. John the Evangelist, and for making 
further provision for maintaining and improving 
the discipline, studies, and good government of 
the said colleges. 

Sorta Kexstxotos Museum, — During the 
week ending July 9, 1859, the visitors have been 
as follows :—On Monday, Tuesday, and Satarday, 
free days, 3541; on Monday and Tuesday, free 
evenings, 2894. On the three Students’ days 
(admission to the public 6d.), 888 ; one Students” 
— Weilneslay, 118; Thursday evenin 
1504 (Architectural Society Conversazione}, Total, 
8945. From the opening of the Museum, 
76,064, 

Fata Errects or tHe Heat.—On Tuesday 
the heat of the weather was severely felt in the 
metropolis, and several cases of death from sun- 
stroke are reported to have taken place at the 
east end of on and the suburban districts. 
Two men, named George Anderson and Thornas 
Dancan were at work in a field at Stratforn!, when 
they were suddenly prostrated to the ground by 
the extreme heat. A medical gentleman was 
called, but the two unfortunate men were dead. 
The immediate canse of death was congestion of 
the brain. Information was also forwarded re- 
specting the death of a young man who it was 
supposed died from the excessive heat of tle 
weather ; and his peculiar employment at a sugar 
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baker's no doubt accelerated the calamity. A| Furnish your House with the Best Articles at | THE EUROPEAN & COLONIAL WINE COMPANY. 


number of the constables belonging to the metro- 
= police force have been compelled to re- 
inquish their duties, owing to continual ex- 
posure to the rays of the sun, and many have 
complained to their superior officers of the pain 
they endure through wearing their heavy stiffened 
military stocks, which are constructed of leather. 
Several persons while walking in the Hegent's 
Park, Hyde Park, St. James's Park, and Victoria 
Park, were taken ill from the powerful effects of 
the sun. 

Merecastice Martie SEnvick Association, 
—At the July monthly meeting of the above As- 
sociation held at Liverpool, the financial prospects 
were stated to be most satisfactory, The report 
included a memorial to the Queen, Lary op. prs if 
a charter of ineorporation be — to the mer- 
cantile marine service, members of the service 
alone be permitted to hold office under the pro- 
visions of the charter. The report also stated 
that a petition is to be presented to the Mersey 
Docks and Harbour Board, calling attention to 
the necessity of preventing boarding-house touters 
boarding inward-bound vessels, aml plying the 
— with liquor, so as to decoy them to the 
houses. 





DENMAN, 
NTRODUCER OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN 
PORT, SURRY, &e Minest importation, te. dozen, 
HOTTLES INCLUDED, an advantage areatly by tive 


blie and lastly i tl the y 
pu an £ cons nereasing commectlon, saving agree 


A Pint Sample of both for 24 stamps. 
Wire is Casa forwarded free to any rallway station in England. 


EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, lis. per gallon, or Bis, 


per 
Cash. Count 


Terms, omiers soust comtain a remittance. Cross 
cheques Mank of 


." Brice lists forwarded on appéicntion. 
JAMES L. DENMAN, 
65, Peacherch Street, comer of Rallway Place, Lemdes. 


TRADE A MARK, 


SUMMER DIET, 
BROWN & POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR. 
““FIVHIS is superior to anything of the kind 


known,"—Zawee!, Obtain it from iiy Grocers, of 

Chemists whe do not substitute inferior artiches. The seoet wholv- 

some part of Indian Oorn, ft 
fast, boiled 


peddines, wares ot cold. , Cake, &e., and e=pecialls 
salted to the delicary of chiddren and Packets, M6 a8. s¢, 
Paleey ; 77a, Market Street, Manchester; Deablin; 
and 23, Lrommenger ey 


K NOW THYSELF !—The secret art of dis- 

covering the true CHARACTER of INDIVIDUALS frase 

by Attn COUPELLE with astomishing success Her startling 
Iinentions ane 








both full amd detailed, fram anythin 
hitherto atten; All persons hm fd “ know themselves,” or 
any friend in wham they are in |, eet send a speciines of 


thelr wrati wen and imelosing: tharteen 

stam to Miles Couette, eu, Gants Street, Oxford street, Laweon, 
aad will recetve, in a few @ minute detail of the mental 
asd moral qualities, talents, tas! affections, ¥ &e. of the 
writer, with mamy other thing hitherto an! =f am 
ficmaed with the aecurate description you have given of myecl£"— 
joten. 





O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 


WITISKTES, &c,? ROSALIE COUPELLE'S CRINUTRIAK 
is gucuramterd to protuee Whiskers, Mowstachios, &e ina few weeks, 
and restore the Hair in taldmess frou whatever cnusr, strengthen it 
when weak, prevent it« Malling of, amd effectually check greyness fn 
all its stage. Por the wursery ft is recamimended by warts of 
1 Physietans, for prometing @ fine Roane Bead ef hair, and 
averting, —s after — Bald by alt Si eats, price Ser 
erat pow nmy stamps, i le, 9, 
Castle Ntreet Newrean Wessel ‘Gxrord Htreet, Landen. Sie Carter 
writes,“ My head, which was bald, is Gow covered with new hair.” 
—Sergt. Craven, Through esing it T have an excellent mowstache.’* 
=r. Yates,“ The young man now a good palr of whiskers, [ 
want two packets fur other customers.” 





S W. SILVER & Co..2 OUTFITTING WARE- 
We HOUSES, @ and 67, CORNUILL, EC—OUTPITS for 
Awstratia, India, and China, te Navel and Military Ofticers, Cadets, 
Midshi: , and Civilians, clothing for Dersen's hore tee. 
viz., Nawal amt Military eniforms amd civilian drew of the best 
material and workmanship , +h rts, hosters, glowes, Ac, tadies’ emt- 
fits; furniture for eamp, barrack. cabin, d enloniad ew, evabracing 
every variety of enbinet work, canteens, trunks, portmantenus, &e., 
sulted te all climates. 

Manwafectory, Silvertown (opposite HM. Dockyards), Woolwich. 





FLOWERS FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM AND DINNER- 
TAULE. 


7 2s F P 
OHN MORTLOCK solicits an carly inspection 

of his extensive assortment of ORNAMENTAL FLOWER- 
POTS an@ COLOURED HOUQUERT GLASSES, te whieh be ls com 
atantly adding novetties. Brery deerription of wefel Chime and 


yarthen ware at advantageous fur cash —2iy ,Oxfortl steret, 
neer Iyde Park, 





Deane's, Established A.D. 1700. 
EANE'S TABLE CUTLERY has been cele- 


rated for more than 14 years for quality amd ad mat 
‘The stork ls extensive and complete, affording a choice sulted to the 
taste and gieans of every purchaser. 





Paces :— i 

Rest Transparent Ivers — | 

Per dor “@. Verda, «a. Ferpalr 4. @, 

| Table Knives....32 © | Dessert do. ,..... w 
Hest ditte— 

Tahie kniver,,,.29 ©) Dessert do. . 20 
Vine ditto— 

Table knlves,...23 | Dessert do. ...... 76° 
Good ditte-- 

‘Table Kknkwes,...16 ©) Dewert do. ......18 0) Carvers ....... 36 
Kitehen— 

Table knlves,...10 0 | Dessert do.......% 0} Carwers ...,.... 26 


Ladies’ Koiseers of the finest steel, the most tmished workmanship. 
and in cheéer Variety. Seteore im handset coms mda pied furprese mts 

Penknives aud every description of pocket cutlery. 

Deane’s Monument Heror has bees 150 betipe the public, and 
is a plain, thoroughly goed (id English Price 2+. &. * 


OMESTIC BATHS,--A very large variety | 

an vit SHORES BATHS of the moet improves comstrectinn, 
a |, Vaprour, he) piussing. | u humery, ovr mal 
tion’ uf fuatha for domestic tse. DEANE S WAPI are distingussted | 
for thelr saperior tulsh, strength of material, and great durabélity, | 
while the prions are ott Uhat low scale for Which their estnblish2oent 

e eo lern brated. 

For Miustrations and Prices sce their Pamphict om “ Bathe and 
Bathing,” to be had gratuitously, om application. 


RAWING-ROOM STOVES, —A large and | 

handwme cullectioe of HIGHT STOVES, for the Drawing | 

or Disa rose, emobracing all the nowest Designs Dease& Co. — 
have applied te these amd other chissrs of Register Stoves, Patented 
Tinprovements, coomemnising the cons of Poel, for which the 

Righest Testimonials have been given. j 

Hot Abr Stoves, in New and Ornamental Patterns, with nerending — 

| hog ing Sues, suitable for Couretes, Public Muildiees, Halls, 

he. 


QPOONS AND FORKS.—Silver Pattern Spoons 
band Porke—AM the newest and beat designs of these Cheap, 
useful, and elegamt Articles in Eicetru Silvered and Deaneun tate, 


Prices of Ekectro plated Spoons and Forks :— 
. She 








OPENING TO THE MONUMENT, LONDON MUDGEE, 
*.* fend for Deone’s Furnishing List, Free on application. 


PURE WATER. — The Best and Cheapest 
Pilters ever introduced are the PATENT MOULDED CATON 
VILTEMS. Price from ts upwards, Ubectrnted liste sent free 
application to Messrs. Hisaison & Co., G2, Fleet Street, Leadon. 





ha ry 
(SILTERS,—The only PATENT CHARCOAL 
FILTER is that of the Moukted Carbon Compeny. It is gro 
nounced by all whe have tried it to be the most simple, durable, and 
fect Alter ever Vilters capebic of reneeting all ordinary 
lmpperities from mein, river, pond. and spring Waters, so that it may 
be drwnk with the amet perfeet comfdewre as reparde te «0 lotescme 
quality, sey be had af from ds. npwarde—sold wholeale wil retail 
hy Bpanesabet & Co, &, Vleet Mreet, London, of whom priet lets 
may . 








HE UNTV ERSAL GAS TURNER REGU- 
LATOR (Geyelia’s Patent), adopted by all the primetpal Gas 
Companies. Saving 1 per cewt for Atgumd and ait aurners , 
ects horizontal er vertical, Game invariable , cust of each Light lew 
than one farthing Roar, cotsivts af a dealde chamber, the inner 
perforated, covered with a diaphragr, giving action te a spherical 
valve. Price ds, earh. (Que sent on reecipt of Je. é. bn 
stamps) Seid by of gustitters, and by the Patenter, Mr. Gasp. 
Gusnus,C.B.,01, Heatheute Street, Gray's Inn oad, Leedom, WC. 








HE HYGIENIC SPRING LATHS BED- 
STEAD (Geyrtin’® Patent) combines the advan of me- 
tallic bedetrads with the com of » spring teattrne: at lew than 
half the cost | certified by gerdical inem as the best aad mest comfort 
able bedstead ever finvented. They cannot Pees harbour 
vermin. Exhibited and sald by Teo. Penny Sox, 41, Now 
Ovford Street, amd I, W, Woxrrete & Sex, Lil, Fleet Street, Leadon, 
and Finnimeham ; also bal | Bedstend Mantfeeturers, Upholsterers, 
aod Levnmongers, from Ke. upwards; and at the Gerart ef Lnvon- 
fhonm, Crystal Palaer, 


FINE HEAD OF HAIR 
THE BEARD, WHISKERS, AND MOUSTACHIOS, 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 


Ts univerally In bigh repute for ite unpeventented eacees during 
the last sixty youre le the growth and | emeato¢ the Maman 
Hele. It prevents it from filling off or turning grey—strengthens 
weak halt, cleanses it from nod Dandrig—and makes it beat 
titully soft, ptlalie, and glowy. Its operation lm enses of baldmens is 
ul active. and in the of Whiskers, the Heard, and 
Otisterhios it ie undailing in ite stimnlative operation, For Chit 
direts it be 1 treommrnded, as Sorming thr basis of a bewutiful 
head of batr, Its invaluable properties have ot@nined the Patronage 
of Noyalty,and the Aristocracy throughout Europe; while it» in 
tredaction late the Ne: of Royalty and the hich esteem in whieh 
iS is universsily held, with numerous testimonials constantly re 
celred of ite ey, afford the best and surest prucft of ite merits. — 
Price 2s. ff, em Pansily Bottles (eyeal te four emall), be. tel; 
and dowbbe that «ite, 21a, 


CAUTION 5—0n the wrapper of each bettie are the words, 














ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, &c, 


in white Jetters, and their signature,“ A ROWLAND & BONS,” in 
Red tak Soli of 2), Hattew Garden, Londen, aml by Chemists amd 
Perf 


No, 19%, Pant Mate 3W 
HE above Company has been formed for the 


ef my L . Gentry, and Private 
Yamilles bith re ners of the Chagacter, at a savin 
of at least 30 per cent. 


SOUTH AFRICAN SHEREY ... 
SOUTH APIICAN PORT ..... 
‘The Ameet 


ven ‘Sle, & Sts, per dor 





ROYAL VICTORIA SHERIEY oo .cc005, Se ~ 
A truly excellent aod natural wie. 
BPARKLING EPEENAY CHAMPAGNE ™s ” 
Myeal to that usually charged Gis. per doa. 
SPLENDID OLD PORT oo... :ccccsserar es 28. ” 
Ten years in the wood. 

PALE COGNAC BRANDY ,....,...00066 £0, y 


Hotties and included, amd free to Lemdee Hallway 
packages poe any 


Terms cash. Country orders to be accompanied with a renrittamer. 
Price Lists sent free om application. 
WILLIAM REID TIPPING, Manag. 





WINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE LUXURY. 
UR VERY SUPERIOR PORTS, SHERRY, 


MADEIRA, &c.,of which we hold an extensive stock ere now 
in Setiliant conditios, af TWENTY SHILLINGS PER DOZEN. 
Keetng imported from the CATH of GOOD MOME, they ate culy 
charged half the weusl duty. 

Pint samples of either sent for 12 Stamps. 


Teetivered free to amy London Hallway Terminas. Terms, cash, 
or approved rederonce prior te delivery. 

“fied your wine to be par and enadulterated,and 3 bave ae 
doubt of its being far morr whobrcme than the artificial mixtures 
tee often sold for genuine Sherry. 


“YY, LETHEDY, MLD., London Hospital.” 
‘The Analysis of Dr. Letheby semt free om application. 
BRANDY, Lis. per gallon. 


WELLER & HUGHES, Wholrsale and Spirit Importers, 
4. Orutehed Priam, Mark Lanc. 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


—_——. 


METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEX, 
BY BOYAL ComMAND. . 


OSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully to 
ur generally: that % ot application thie usrivalied 

. a nor al 
achinery for Teskink eel Tens, and, in acecoriance with the 
scientific tof the times. he has intradwerd a xew sxaie of bie 
used , Which ioe ex€a.Lance of TEMFEA, GUALETT OF 
MATER (AL, and, ebere all crmarxmes ie recon, he belieres will emeure 


ba or Te Tie tinpress oF his 4 guarantee of quality 
a ars the ol hale as a é 
and up in the usual style of boxes, cuntalming one gress 
each, With label outside, and the fac-stmlle of his signatury, 


At the rognest of persons exteaaively engaged In tultéon,7,G. has 
introduced his J 


WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 


whiek are especially ada; to their use, twine of diferent 
af festbiltty and with foe, medium, and treed polmte, 
the varies kinds of Writing tagght in Schools, 


for 


Sold Retail by all Stationers, Hookseliers. and osher rraprctabier 
Tealers in tee! Pena Merchants and “helesale Dealers can be 
sepplled at the Works, Graham Street ; 3, New Street, Birminghem ; 
No. St, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK ; and at 37, GRACECHURCH 

STREET. iN. 


pel 








ARNS & COS WINDOW POLISH for 

nickly and effeetunliy CLEANING and POLISHING PLATE. 

and other GLASS WINDOW K, MINMOMS, &c., amd instantly re- 
moving GREASE and the DEPOSIT of GAS, ac. &e, 


*,” Hy the use of this Paste 73 per cent. of labour, time, and 
expense, Will be saved, amd a Gur clearer appearance prodeced. 


Reid ie du, @/., and ts. Boxes, Bveoreehere, 
MANUFACTORY, CAMDEN ROAD, CAMDEN TOWN, NW. 





TESTIMONIALS. 


4) and @2, St. Paul's Church Yard, amd and 6, 
tices — Paternoster Row, Leeder, March 1th, 130, 
) i Having tried ir Patent Window Polish w our 
Pilate Glass, Ghandetiere, and Front. ee are happy to stele the effort 
has been bevond our expectations; we beg there! te request you 
will forw Gs, 85 Jour rarlirst convemimare, a deeen boxes of the 
Polis. We are, Gentlemen, yours very 


‘To Messrs. Marne & Ou. Axor, Sorase't ©o 


66, St, Paul's Churchyard, March 2trd, DA. 
Gentlemen.—Having eed the bea of Window deft with ee, 


and fading if answers every purpose It pretwes to de, request you 
wil forward unc deen of yoursiapenay boxes. G.H. hmrra & Co, 





Gloworster House, Ledgate Hil, 23th March, DM. 
Genthemen—We hate tried the sam of Window Volle® tert 
with vs, and are perfectly satieficd with it, and shall fecl otticed by 

joursrading usonedeeenetsixnpeney bors = dons Hanrey & Co. 





Argyl) Howse, 236, 254, 900, and Betent Mreet. 
‘Mnreh That. tage. 
Gentlemen ~The Window Polish we have had from yeu 


to be # very article for cleaning Glass, amd sav thane 
the work; we will thank you to send Balfa-deern tose ct — 


rt 4 We are, yours, ar, Nopor & Oxenarn. 
PATENT STARCH, 








Wholrale Agents, RATTY & CO., Finsbury Pavement. 
G USkD IN THE ROYAL LAUNDHY, and 


LEN FIELD 
HER MAJESTYS LAUNDRESS to be THE PINDST BTAICH 


| SHE EVER USED. 


WHEN YOU ASK POR GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH. 
SEE THAT YOU GET PY, ax inferior kinds are n 
beld by all Chandlcts, Oroeers, 4c. ar, Binds are often eubstiteted 


WOTHELSPOON & OO. CLAFGOW AND LONDON, 


“fh — New Semis. 
We Jey 16, [sG0, 





-DE-VIE.—This pure PALE BRANDY, 

onby 16. per . is demonstrated, upon analysis, 
to be pecull free fron ity nied Very tot be reeent imper 
tations of veritatie Cognac. In French bottles, dts, per doten ; or 
securely packed in a case for the country, ase, 


MENKRY BRETT & ©O., Old Furnival’s Distifiery, Holborn. 





* JUNIOR UNITED SERVICE CLUB, 


, Secretary's Offiew, let January, 140, 

“Soa,-—After a long course of experiments with your Patent 
Feonomising Gee Burners, the reealt of which is Righty satistietors , 
the Coanmitter have decided o@ thelr adoption threerhout the Cink, 
wad f herewith enclose order for sane. 


“Tam Sir, your obedient servant, 
“Heeeer G. ot Carrener, Secretary. 
“ Mr. H.W. Hart, 0, Fleet Street." 


“PARTHENON CLUB LONDON, 


“ Secretary's Office, 28th Feheunry , 1480. 
“ Rie —T beg to inform you that the trial of your latent Rronomt 
ing Gas Herners hus been very aativfertory, and the Committee have 
decided on their adoption throughewt the tub. Thave therefete to 
request that they be fitted up without delay Tam,ae, 


(Signed) ~Wirttaw Hewes ot Cantenes, 
“ Mr. H. W. Hart, @, Ficet Street."  Seerctury."* 


Price ts, cach, (Ome sent on receipt of M stamps.) H Ww H 
Crrt Derot >, FLEET STREET. - = e 
Weer-Exe Dever:—28, OXPORD #TRERT, RECENT CIRCUS, 
LONDON. 


“ 











RUPTURES, 
HY HEL MAJESTYS ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
WHITES MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER 
of ay 


TRUSS, requiring no stork around the bedy, is recom: 
amended for the followin: Lay and advantages! ~tst, facility 


ppllextion ; frets te fe oF cAeO- 
riate ; ard, it sxay be wore with eqypead comfort ka an: 


at 
the bety, by ni or day; 4th, it namite of overy hind of exevier 
without a ineon to the wearer, nid is perfectly 


esa hi ened a 
us of tues ae 
1 i Cue rece 


the folkowing eminent Sengecns)—Wilbiam 
a. Foie of Sureey King’s College, 
1, x €. G. Guthrie, Kaq., 


State Gazette, 


Ll 
w ster 





iN 
te Landen Moe 
lef to the Metropoliten 
Albert ; 


Kursean ime! 
bert Liston, 


key ey iis terse ib tho Landes "ras Socket ; 


8 and many others. 
soar Tah ts tal can be Larwaraed by Pust, on, sending the ctr 
ean . ry 
Seumterence wf the bly two ches blow the hips to the Manm- 
uret, 
MR. WHITE, 2%, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 


Price of a Ringle Truss, BGy., 214, 284, 6¢., nnd Me. 6d, Postage, te. 
Price ofa Double Trae, ts. 6d 48s., amd S34. 6d, ad. 
Price of am Umtilica) Tress, (2s. and 3t9, 6d, Postage, 1+. 10d. 


Vost-effiee orders to be made payable to Joha White, Pust-affirn, 
iceadlty. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &e.— 
4 ‘The material of which these are made is recommended by the 


erases Wilson, 


Pi 


Keeping ly ELASTIC and COMPRESSIBLE, 
the Teeeeebel tor giv efficient and Pomenent kn all 
cases af WEAKNESS and BWELLOING of the LGR, TARIOOSE 


VEING, BPRAING, &, It  porvus, light in texture, and imexpen: 
sive, and is drawn on like an ordimary stocking. Trice frome 2 uf. 


to 1G, cach; powtage 6d, 
JOHN WHITH, MANUPACTURED, 238, PICCADILLY, 
LONDON, 


Ger Specimens may be seem atthe Crystal Palace. 








THE NEW MORNING DRAUGHT. 


OOPER'S SELTZER POWDERS 
make a mest agrecable, effervrscing, tasteless A 


morning , and are ecknowledgrd by every ome whe try then 
te be infinitely superior in every respect to amy SeSflite Powders, 
efferresring more brisk 


ly, are quite tasteless. are painless: in opern- 
tien, and effective in result Mixed as suggested in the directions, 
even children take them with « relish Sold ie te, Gd. boxes, br 


Hooren, Chemist, Landon 3 jaleo by Saxces ,14),ereford Street, 
amd om order by sil adn a hronat 


London Wholesale 
} OLLOWAY'S PILLS AN ASTONISHING 
. REMEDY FOR GINDINSS IN THR HEAD.— fr, New- 
tom, 
Mr, Jot 


ist. Hull, states in a letter to Profesor Hatloway, 
ate, renidimge fn Stub’s Hmildimes, West street, 

had been afflicted with giddiness in the bend off 
trenty years; and, theugh be tried many thimes during that tong 
tied, yet he Soand little or mo relief them. At lest he wes 
Franc to try Holloway’s Pills, from hearing so mass encceiumes 
pare om their vistns, end, wendertal se Bt may appear, le ts per- 
‘tly cured, and now ad tter health than ever he did jure, 
thanks ta Hollowny's Vile. ‘This giddiness Is the farerunmer ul 
peralyeis and apoplexy, and should never be negheeted. 





that 
Hall, 


and on fur the leet 





MEW MODE OF ACQUINIXG WEALTH. 


SEE the Pros 
' ASAURANCE COMPANY, 47, Charing Crm, Londen, which 
deeeribes the @ay to et¢nin £10000 DON SOLA TAYTARLE DURING 


LIFR: oF £4, OCONSOLS PAYAULE AT DEATH. Prevalam 
One Guinen, Ne other charge ner liatility. No Medica? Examine 
tion, No to Vriends requ: Male sud Veeeabe fives 
admitted un equal terms. 


Applications for Proepeet ners, Forms of Pro 
te 2. Fannaxce, Mauagiag Director, at 
Charing Cros, London. 


+,” Agents wanted throughout tke Caited Kingdom 


meal, de, te ber mane: 
he Chlet Offiwes, 47, 





{ 


ctus of THE PUBLIC LIFE! 


THE LITERARY 


NOEktH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY, 
» PRINCES’ STREET, EPINEUERGH. 
@, SACKVILLE STREET, DUBLIN. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter and Act of Parliament, 140, 





Hiomma declared of I. Ss. cent. ree e potic: 
opened price to Deceaiber ast, ba. relate bald i 


Fire Premiluaes received a WAM... occ icce case ceenaee uA ws 





LONDON BOARD, 
SIR PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Chalrman. 
John T. Glemi+, Esq., Deputy Chairmen. 


William Berradaile, Bag. Architald Cockburs, Raq. 
Joka Connell, Bes. Peter Northall Laurie, Bags 
Charies J, Knowles, Beg Qt. 


Alexander Dotér, Faq., Lancaster Place, falieftor. 
Deskers—U ion Hank of Londen. 


Trospeetuers, Forms of is, de, may he obtained at the 
ones NEW BANK BUILDINGS, LOTHNURY, LONDON. EC. 
Hoaeer Sreacman, Seoretary. 





ACCIDENTS ALE OF DAILY OCCURRENCE. 
NSURANCE DATA SHOW THAT ONE 


PRRSON IN EVERY FIFTEEN IS MORE Ob Lee N- | 


|" 


sCRED HY ACCIDENT VEALLY. 


An annual pe tof 3f. ecures 2 flaed allowanee of 4. werk 
th the event of Injery, or 1600, in ener of Pirath, trem Accidents of 
Cott toe ne a policy in the RAILWAY PARSENGENS’ 
ASSURANCE CUMPANY, which has already paid in compensation 
for Accidents 3 pew. 

Forms of and Preepectuees may be had et the Cran * 
Oiflires, ated af all the princigel Ttaibway Satins, whore ales Tae 


wav Acciparrs atone may be insured against by the Journey or 
year. No charge for Stamp Duty. Capital Ome Million. 


Wires J, Vaan, Seoretary, 
Assurance Company. 
Street, Landen, EC. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION, 


48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, 


FOR MUTUAL ASSURANCE ON LIVES, 
ANNUITIES, &c. 


Railway Peeengers’ 
‘Offices, 4, Old Krond 








ESTABLISHED DECEMBER, 1835. 


DIRECTORS, 


SAMUEL HAYHURST LUCAS, Esq. Chairman, 
CMANIIS LUSINGTOR, Bay, Deputy Chairman, 
JOHN HRADBURY, Bay. CHARLES GOOD, Esq. 
THOMAS CASTLE, Esq. ROBERT INGHAM, Esq., MI. 
TICHANE PALL, Faq. CHALLES KRERD, Eoq. 

Eq. ROKERT SHEPPARD, Beg 
UMA GILPIN, Raq. MP. [JONATHAN THOR, Bag. 
CHARLES WHETHAM, Esq. 


PIVSICTANS, 
4. T. CONQUEST, MLD. Pu | THOMAS HODGKIN, MD. 
BANKERS. 
Meow NOWN, JANSON, & CO. and BANK OF EXOLAND. 
SOLICITOR. CONSULTING ACTUARY. 
SEPTIMUS DAVIDSON, Req. | CHARLES ANSELL, Exgq., PIS, 






JOHN FELTHA 





Mutual Assurance withoul Dulivideal Lidlility. 





N the 20th November last the total number 
of Potiches Issucd was 21 00). 
‘The amount of ea was £1471 58 De, 11. 
Amount paid fer claims arising free death, and bonuses accrued 
thereon, CSG h06 Lhe, dd, 
The gross annual income arising freee pretlnne on 


15,262 existing polietes is... . ~~... 6-2. eee cne es ensess 
Annunt abatement em the 2b November, 16), to be 


452 1 1 








continned fer te Gwe years coding in IT... SIS OO 
ciel tt 
Add laterest oa invested capital mam 7 1 









‘Tetal act annual income ,..... wotres STAM NB 
The Present nussber of members le 12 
wrenial Lis isian of Prodts made ap te 


At the tui 
ot 







the 2ith November, 87, the competed vale 
sooniramees if Class EX. WAS, occcccecu cease RE COINO BG 8 
Asects in Chase TX, .. a> 12125 0 5 


Surplus of peut 


‘The effret of the «uceessfal opertion of the Society during the 
whole perted of tt existence may be best exhibited by tecapttulatiog 


the declared surpluses at the r imw fuade up to this 


ta. 
Per the 7 yours ending M2 the Surplus was CATE TE OG 
» Syan 7 ow e Mlz2 8 3 
» syan Testis «4 
» Syren, TKN ” wae 31 


Mentters whoer premicans fall due on the let July are reminded 
that the aeme noust be paid withis 30 deve from that date. 
Prvepeetian, with the last Report of the Direeturs, and with 
rufits for the Ove years ending the ah Novern 
her, IA, may be hed om application, Dy which it will be seen that 
the reductions on the peumisme tamer frees IL per cent, te O84 per 
cent..and thatinane instance the premiuse ls extinct, Instances 
of the bearises are alee hows. 


dune, 1598. 


‘The 
iDustretions uf the 


Joeeouw Manen, Beerctory 


GAZETTE. 


STAG 00. 
Ia, 
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UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


& WATERLOO PLACK, FALL MALL, LONDON, §.W. 


REPOLT BY THE DIRECTORS. 


sang eee ean ste comers Geto eae 
Wee a ll . 
Yall Mall, om Friday, the th July, 1980, = pale, 


The Hom, FRANCIS KOOTT |e the Chair, 
State tents of Accounts (from the furmetion of the Company down 


te the diet December, 1804,, with the Be the Beirec- 

| tors, Actuory, and "Abditare fer the yor nos ware laid bemuee the 
Meeting, an baw pe 

Within the period review S04 forlawuraner have 

been offered to the Board ve n accepted, and 


highly enrouraging. 

* The i" ‘tire likewise bear an additional fratere for 
congratulation, seeing t only 87 Policies hare di amd the 
suins Imeired thereon amaust te . 74, Gal. or with the Honus 
additions of #64047. 4s. Td. to Giveay. 12s. wpon which there has 
teen recived in Preminms, exclusive of interest, 27,907. 12s. tad. 
‘These claling are less by 2808!. Ps, df than thoee of 1457, which were 
considerably umder these of 1446 In other words, 21 Sewer Policies 
nary Gocaret _ ie oon s rent, ae ¢ anaer = of Chait 
pad by f. As. 2 withstanding reese of two yours in 
olin Lives Inewred, : 

Assets of the © FY, Which an the Siet December, LAI, 
amounted te G17 40i/. Sts. Iéd., have heen augmented, harg: 
ing the vartews cline om the Society from death, ‘dividends on its 
Capital Stock, and expenses of 1 tO OO La. Be thon. 5 
the whole of whieh has been invested in Gevernment amd other 
approved securities, is addition to which the have the 
guarantee of ite lange Halwcribed Capital. 

“Bince the last Divison OF Preata, upwards of ALAGTI He Died, 
bare heen recetwed in New Auta! Premiums agen 1631 Polleses, 
covering upwards ef One Midion One Humdred Thowand . 

“The average amoant of each Policy effected with the Company 
simer ite formation eontinurs to as lo the eligible clas of 
lives imenired, ft being still abowe TW. 

“The Directors, deresing that under present circumstances the 
Foupeny holds a saffielently large ameant of Government Punds 
fupr: of « quarter of a mill sterling|, have mot failed to 


tmbruine every Anporcumlt of securing, when practirable, ench firet- 
class Hallway De! stares and other ‘eure 118k me Eley 


Tost edVastageees in the shape of yielding a fair rate of tnterest, 
mere lier Sekt of pee armnd u such matters, the 
aafre oF ene rmcipal everne. 

a Direetors trust the will coneider that the fore 


statetient of facte affords most sntistactory proofed the etcadily 
ne prosperity of the Bockety."” 


‘The Direetors and Auditor retiring free office were unantmerdy 
reeleeted. 


Tt wer moved, oud reoleed 
“ That the cordial thanks of the are duc andare bercvly 
gr to the Chairman, Dirertors, Mr. BL. Boyd, the Resident 
Mireetor, and Mr. Macintyre the » fur theér able and most 
management, and luckd ex; Jon of the affairs of thus 


By ovder of the Beard, 
Passcie Reort, Chairman, 
Je 1. Born, Resident Director. 


wat 
Company.” 


Sth July, ia, 


EMPOWERED NY ACT OF TARLIAMENT, 3 WM. Iv. 
cu E ECONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 

6, NEW DRINCE STREET, BLACKPRIAIS, LONDON, 
Extasticnxn 103. 








Advantage: 
Mutual Assurance 
‘The Lowest rates of Premium on the Metual 
‘The whole of the Mrotts divided ewery Pith Year. 


Awrtenmountingto . . . © . ,. , 0 Hu 
During ite existence the Society hay paid in Claime, 

and is reduction of Honus Laatelity.mearly, , 2000000 
Keversiomary Honus have been o te Policies to 

theExtentof . 2... wg Sa OO 
‘The last Honus, declared in tia, which sreregte 

£8) per cent. on the Mremiums paid, amounted to 173,000 
Potitesinforee. 6 ww kk Caled 
‘The AsnualIncuwmeexcermd’s 2 2... eg 


In pursuance of the invaziante practice of this Reciety, in the 
erent of the Death of the 1ig& Aaweren within the lodayeoferece, the 
Renewal Premium ne wnpaid, the claim will be admitted, 
subject to the payment of such Preanium. 

Assurances etiected prier to Uist December, 1898, will participate is 
the Division in 14. : - 

Proepectuses and full particulars may be obtained onapplication to 

ALESAs0ER MacpowaLe, Secretary 





MONEY! MONEY! UNITED KINGDOM ADVANCE 


ASSOCIATION, OFFICES— 
UM, MANCHESTER #TREET, KING'S ChoOss, LONDON. 


OANS from 5/, to 1000/4. granted to all parts 
af the United Kingder of Great Britain and sonnel oie 
cent, UPON personal security, within three clear days. Purme of 
applicntion sent upon rreeipt ef three postaer stamps. 
1), Teamin, Soeretary. 
Also advances to any amount om property, 


+ 2 Ae . o\s eae 
OTICE OF DIVIDEND.—BANK OF 
= DEPOSIT (Established a.p. tb), No, 3, ell Mall Mest, 
lomden, $W.—The WAKIANTS for the HALF-YEARLY Ix- 
TEREST, at the rate of 5 percent, per annum, on Depesit Accounts, 
to the 20th June, are ready for delivery, and payable daily betwee 
the hours ef be and 4. Peres Monson, Managing Director, 
ume Fth, bee, 
Prospecteses amd forms sett free ot application. 


‘a 
MNHE LAST ANNUAL REPORT, CASH 
ACCOUNT, ANT) BALANCE SHERT OF THE MUTUAL 

LIPh AMAL nancy SOCIETY (am. 1H), may be had oma written 
or personal ap eating to the Actuary, of to any of the Rocletys 
Cowntry Ageuts, Te the Report ond Accounts is appended a liet of 
Roneses paid on the Claims of the yenr b8o4, 

Xo extra charge for joining Volunteer Itite of Artillery Corps 

Cuamim Tsaate, Actuary. 
Tes Meteat Lire Asernasce Orricns, 
», King Ptrect, Cheapside, E C,, London. 
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2. 
Mr, Maurice's New Work. 


Crown @ra. 10s, 6d, 
WHAT IS REVELATION ? ? 


teat Mem HEMET 
aS TO A KTUD oF THroLeoY, "ON ie 
ON LECTU ES CP ME. era oo ur thee ev. FD 


wat uCE, M.A. Chaplais of Linovtn's Ine. Ths dey 


2. 
New Work by the Author of “ Eric.” 
Feap, #v0, cloth, ds. @¢ 
F. W. 


LYRICS OF LIFE. By 


PARKRAK, M.A. Fellow of Trinlay Culbege, Chambord hy a 7 


af Eric 


Professor Masson's New Work. 


Crews $70. cloth, T+, 4. 
BRITISH NOVELISTS AND 


THEIR STYLES. Being « Critical Sketch of the History of 
Betthh Proce Firtiom. Hy DAVID MASSON, M.A., Author o| 
“ The Lite and Times of Miltes,” &e. es Sy 


i 
New Volume of Poems. 
Feap v0. de. Gd 


GILBERT MARLOWE, and other | 


Poems. Hy WILLIAM ea ORE: With Prefwee by the 
Author of” Tow Brown's echoed Tha 


hi. 
Crown #9. 


THE ITALIAN WAR OF 1818-9 


D THE Lary ITALIAN POET. ay! the Inte WEXRY 
ft SuINGTOS, marnt of Malta. 
Witha Biographical ot yreiipe by CKOMGE STU" STOVE Te VENARLES 

early ready 
6. 


Crown Pro. cloth, a». id. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
GOSPEL am Sermons preached befure the University 
of Cambridee. Wb Notes, yy i FP. WESTOUTT, ¥ A., 


formerly Pellow of Trinity College, 


7. 
Crown S70, cloth, ts. éd. 


CHRISTIAN ORATORY DURING 


THE FRET FIVE CENTURIES. By H, M, MOULE, of 
Quees s College, Cam! 
f. 
Frag. +0, Le, tet, 


THREE SERMONS ON THE 


ATONEMENT. Witha Preface. By TJ. VAUGHAN, Incam- 
bent of St Mark's, Whitechapel, Giemeriy Fellow rid Trinity 
Collinge, Cam’ (Phas dap. 


LIFER or JOHN MILTON. Narrated 


im Connection with the Fotitieal, Feclesiastiral, amd Literary 

History ef his Time, Ny DAVID MABEON, SA. Prokiemor of 

er, Shamtase in University College, Lindon. Vel. ¥ sva, 
*e 


“dme of the must laborienaty and judiciously writtes works of 
ite class which have bern kweed,"—~ North Brith Review, 


Ww, 
EIGHTH THOTSAND, 
Iroperial temo. with gilt eaves, Sr. fet, 
SCOURING OF THE WHITE 
HORSE He the Author of Tom Itrowa's Sebeol Days.” With 
nisaetons tustretions ty Hecwann Doris, 


“i hoteerme reeling we Ht te @rWehthul: the reader will fied 
more ean mere agreenent in the scence oo cleverly pletured “— 
inthly Pocket. 


i. 
Royal Vir. Se. 


DAYS OF OLD. Stories from Eng- 


lish Mistery al the Yeung. By the Author of “Ruth and 
rived ”' 


tendersees of fecling, etcellent taste, and quite 


“Grace nnd 


enough variety of incidrat to keep alive an heterest im the stery, 
ill muke these tales acccptahle try young traders, amd to snine whe 
kate ceased te be young im years though bot im heart, —nardinw. 


n 





CAMBRIDGE, and 23, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW LIST. 








13. 
Mr. Henry Kingsley's New Novel. 


' 
A 3 vols, crown Bro. cloth, 31s, dd. 


THE RECOLLECTIONS 
GEOFFRY HAMLYN. 


by HENRY KINGSLEY, Esq. 


eae 


f 


ATHEN EUS. 


“ Mr. Reury Kingsley has written o work that keeps ap 
ite interest from the first page to the haat,—it is full of 
vigorous stirring life. The descriptions of Australian life 
in the early colonial days are marked by an unmistakeable 

pratt and personal experiamee, A book which 
the pabtic will be more inclined to read than to criticise 
t and we commend them to exch other,” 


Ovestayo Mar. 

Preah, vigorous, and fall of adventure.....,... Pall of 
active, stirring life.......... There ie no question about the 
genuineness of the whole picture of colonial life..,.......We 

recommend this work to our readery."* 


Bets's WEexLr Messanoun. 
“ A novel of singular foroe and power.“ 


FRerway. 


“We believe that a reader would be both better and 
wiser for the pernand of these volarmes, Mr. Heary 
Kingsley is no ordinary writer. He ties both the eye and 
the heart of a port; and, ike a true port, he knows how 
to reach the hearts of others."* 


Parator. 


“The moral tone of the book is adswiralde,..,.....,Pie- 
tureequoe beanty of description, nbandunt wealth of natural 
' history, and fine distrimination of character, everywhere 
engage our attention,.........Chap. xifi, of Vol. 0., for 
| beauty and sclemn tenderness of fecling, hia not hero 
equalled tn our reading for a Jong time." 





13 
Works by the Rev. Charles Kingsley, 
KECTOR OF EVERSLEY. 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION, cheth gilt. 


I, GLAUCUS; OR, WONDERS 


OF THE SHOWE, With Cotowred Mustrations af the Objects 
mentioned kn the Work 


Ity the same Author, 


Il. THE HEROES: Greek Fairy 


‘Toles for my Cifiren. Cheap Fdition Mustroted Repal lene. 
Ill. WESTWARD HO! Third Edi- 
tlon, Crown Bro. 7a fal, 
IV. TWO YEARS AGO. 
Edition, J vols. crown to. dls. dd 
ALEXANDRIA AND HER 
SCHOOLS, Crown tra. de 
| VI. PHAETON. Third Edition, 2a, 


14, 
FETT EDITION —Sv0. cloth, 12+ 


SERMONS : Doctrinal and Practical. 


By Profesor AMCHEL HUTLED. Fidited bp Dean Went. 
WALD. Piret series. 


Second 





Dy the ate Awthor, 


I. RERMONS: Doctrinal and Practical. Second Series. 
Paéiced by PROFESSOR JR EMER. 


ui. LECTURES ON HISTORY OF "PHILOSOPHY, 
ted by PROFESSOR THOMIKON. 2 woke. 2h 


mt. aT TTERS ON ROMANIEM, Becond 
Edited by ARCH DEACON HAUDWICK. [6., ed 


Fxlition. 


ib, 


MRS. OLIPHANT'S {Author of 


t Maitiond *) SNES, HOPETOU: SCH 
‘AND LEDAY'S. teyal lémo ial jus 


16. 


ARCHDEACON HARDWICK ON 


THE pRcioNs oF wax Reta WOR. Rg Tatroduction, 


Part 11. Ket of . 
Aun hea. LM an 
ae es pone 


17. 


MR. SWAINSON'S HULSEAN 


LECTURES om the CREED of the CHURCH in 
Ww the Wer of God and to the Conscieare of ot the Chviedion. See, 
cloth, %. 

tm 


THE REPUBLIC OF PLATO. 
dary ctor Pe Peaks Raye Maes 
second Ed 

19, 
MR. LUDLOW’S HISTORY OF 


purer INDIA TO THE MUTINIES OF 1897, 2 wols trop. 
vo. ol 
20. 


ARCHDEACON HARE’'S 
CHARGES DELIVERED DURING 168 TO 184. 3 vols. tro. 
eloth, ¢. Ihe. 

By the same Asthor, 
L PARISH SERMONS. Second Series, &vo. cloth, 


Tl, OCCASIONAL SERMONS, 8vo. cloth, 12, 


nL, MISORLLANBOUR PAMPHLETS ON CHURCH 
ERTIONS.. Seo. cloth Ite. 


iv. mie MISSION OF ' 
Babin. weeciothe THE COMFORTER. Second 


Vv. Tee Lz VICTORY or FAITH, Secoml Edition, ara, 
VI, VINDICATION OF LUTHER. Second Edition, 


mcey zl. 
MR. CAMPBELL ON THE NA- 
KEMIsRION OF AINE AND RIRRNAL LIVE ave cla, 
29, 


BISHOP COTTON'S (of Calcutta) 


KERMONA ANT ADDRESSES att IX MARL- 
moses on CUELSOE DURING SIX YE! & 5G. 


3. 


MR. PROCTER'S HISTORY AND 


RATIONALE OF THEY HUOK OF COMMON FHAYER. A 
Manan) We Thesiagicnl Stadents. ‘Thied Hditien. Crown He. 
« + Ws, Bi 


24. 


BISHOP SELWYN (of New Zealand) 


ON THE WORK OF CHRIAT IN THE WORLD, Third 
iden. Crown avo, $s, 


MR. WESTCOTT'S HISTORY OF 


THE CANON OF THE NEW TESTAMERT, A Manual for 
Theological Students. Crown Sve. cheth, 1t>. te. 


24, 


PROFESSOR MASSON'S 


BARAYE, Biograppical and Cristea; chiefly on the Rngtish 
Toets. Swo. cloth, bf os 


MEMOIR OF 


CHOKOR WAGNER, of Brighton. 
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SCHOOL BOOKS 


UPPER GOWER STREET, 


PROF, NEWTH’S NEW WORK. 
Mathemati 


ited Series of Elementary Examples 

Almebra, Logarithms, = Bacon 

By SAMUEL NEWTH, M. A., Fe 

College, Lendon. Crown Bro, Bx. Gd 

*,* Also, sold separately, without the Answern, 
ARITHMETIC. 2s. 4d. ALGETRA. 2s. thi, 
TRIGONOMETRY, incinding LOGARITHMS, 2. dd, 
MECHANICS. 2. fd. 


By the same Anthor. 


in Arithmetic, 
, and Mechanics. 


ematical Examples: aGradu- | Latham’s 
one of Univarsity Latham’ 8 


, Latham’s 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


English Language. 


4th Edtitian, 2 vols, Bvo. 1d. Be. 


Handbook of the 
English Language. Jr Edition, crown 8vo. 74. Ged, 


English Grammar. 
fith Extition, Tmo, 4, tel, 
Latham’s English Grammar for 


Closatcal Schools. Feap. 8vo, ls. Gd, 


First Book of Natural Philo-| Mason’s English Grammar for 


sophy. 2nd Edition, LIme, ds, bd, 


Elements of Mechanics and! 
HYDEROSTATICS. 2m Edition, royal Ln. 7+. Gd. | 





NATURAL SCIENCE. 
Gregory’s Handbook of Che- 


mitiry. 40h Edition, 1 vol. 14a. 
Sold also in 2 parte :— 
INORGANIC, tis. Ou, ORGANTO, 12, 


Lardner’s Chemistry for Schools, 


1M Cats. Tipo. de. Ba. 


Lardner’s Natural Philosophy 


for Schools, 329 Cuts. L2eo. de. ted. 


Lardner’s Animal Physiology for 


Schools, 1806Cuts. Ldn. 3s. Oe. 
Lardner’s Handbook of Natural 
Philosophy. 1334 Chia. 4 vols. Ss. 
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MECHANICS. &., 
HYDROSTATICS, PNEUMATICS, amd HEAT. 4s, 
OPTICS. &. 
ELECTRICITY, MAGNETIEM, & ACOUSTICS. fs. 


Lardner’s Handbook of Astro- 


nomy, 237 usteations, 2 vols, 1M, 


Lardner’s Animal Physics. 520 


Ilustrations, 1 vol. Les. dd. 


Potter's Mechanics. 


Svo, Ss, def, 


Potter’s Optics. Part 1, 9s. 6d.; 


Part 2, Lae. thi, 


3rd Edition 


ARITHMETIC. 
De Morgan's Arithmetic. 


Thousand, small vo. Se, 


15th 





LOGARITHMS. 
Tables of Logarithms to Five 


Piaces, Feap. vo. le. ta. 
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ITALIAN. 
Smith's First Italia Course: 


being n Practical ani Rasy Method of Learning the 
Elements of the italian Langage. Kdited fron the 
German of Fittrrt, wher the method of Dr, Aww. 
12nd. de. Gf, cloth. 


Schools. timo. ds, &f. 


FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
Merlet’s French Grammar. 12mo. 
Se. Od, 


Merlet's French Traducteur. 
l2mo, fe. Ged, 

Merlet's Exercises in French 
Composition, Linw, 3s, 6d, 

Merlets Stories from French 
Writers. L2me. 2. 

LATIN. 

London Latin Grammar. 16th 

Edition. 12m0, 1s, 6d, 


New Latin Reading-Book. From 


Cwear, Grd Edidion, 12nn0, 2+. 4. 


Allen’s New Latin Delectus. 3rd. 


Edison, 12mo. &. 


Smith’s Tacitus Germania, Agri- 
cola, aml Annals, Book 1, with Notes in English. 
Sri Edition, Limo. fe. 





GREEK. 
London Greek Grammar. 6th 


Edition, 12mo. Ls, thi. 


Allen’s New Greek Delectus. 


From Kiboer, 4th Edition, lena, de, 


Greenwood's Greek Grammar. 


Small dvo, Ge, 62, 


Smith’s Plato, Apology, Crito, 


AND PART OF THE PHLEDRO. With Notes in 
English. Ord Edition, 12m0, Ss, 


Gillespie's Greek Testament 


ROOTS, Stull tro. 7s, Gd, 


Xenophon’ s Anabasis. By Hardy 





aml ADAMS, l2mo. 4, 44, 
HEBREW. 
Hurwitz’s Grammar of the 


TEBREW LANGUAGE, #h Kdition, Svo, I, 
cloth, 


Or in Two Parts, sold soparately ~— 
ELEMENTS. 4, él, cloth, 
ETYMOLOGY AND SYNTAX, fv. cloth, 





Smith's Dicti 


Smith’s Dictionary 


Smith's Dicti 


THE LONDON LATIN GRAMMAR, 
THE LOSDON GREEK GRAMMAR, Itma. lv, ed, 


PRINTED FOR WALTON & MABERLY, 


AND IVY LANE, FATEENOOTER ROW. 


HISTORY, MYTHOLOGY, AND 


ANTIQUITIES. 


Schmitz’s History of Rome, from 


the Earliest Times to tie Donth of Cowwonns, 4.5. 
19%. Shh Thonsand, One Handred Engraving. 
limo. 7s. fl. cloth, 


Smith’s History of Greece, from 


tho Rarliest Times to the Roman Conquest. With 
Ss jomentary (hapters on the History of Liveratare 

Art, New Edivon. Gne Handrod Engravings on 
Wood. Large amo. 7+. fet, cloth. 


of Greek and 


ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. By varions Writers. 
Second Falitian. UWhistrnted by Several Hundred 
Kigravings on Weed. One thick volume, mediam 
vo, 22. 2a, cloth, 


Smith’s Smaller Dictionary of 


GRERE AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES, Abridged 
regen Dictionary, New Edision, crown Siro, 
4, - 


, 
of Greek’ and 
ROMAN BIOGRAPHY AND MYTHOLOGY. By 
various Writer. Mediam tro, Iicermiel by 
nuinerans Razrarings on Wood. Caeoplete in Three 


Volumes. vo. G. Me, Gf, cloth, 
Smith's New Classical Dictionary 
OF BIOGRAY HY, MYTHOLOGY, AND GE 


GRAPHY. based on the EET 6 of 
Greek end Roman Biography aml Mythology.”* 
Edition, 760 Ilustrutions, Sro. 18e, cloth. 


Smith’s Smaller Classical Dic- 


TIONARY OF BIOGRAPHY, MYTHOLOGY, AND 
GEOGRAPHY. Abrmindcexl fram the larger Dictionary, 
Tihustratest by ™ Engrivings on Wood, New Edie 


sion, crown vo. 7+. Od. cloth. 
of Greek and 


ROMAN GROGRAPHY. By Varions Writers. Il- 
lostrated with Woodeuts of Cains, Pinos of itins, de, 
2 vols, Byo, 4, cloth, 





INTERLINEAR TRANSLATIONS. 
Locke's System of Classical In- 


struction. Lutertinvur Translations, 1s, 6a, ench, 


LATIN. 
PHAZDRUB'S FABLES OF SOP, 
VIRGIL'S ANED. BOOK I. 
PARSING LESSONS TO VIRGIL. 
CH#SAR'S INVASION OF BRITAIN, 


GREEK. 
LUCIAN'S DIALOGUES, SELECTIONS. 
TRE ODES OF ANACREON, 
HOMER'S TLIAD, HOOK I, 
PARKING LESSONS TO HOMER. 
XENOPHON'S MEMORABILIA, BOOK T. 
HERODOTUS'S HISTORIES, SELECTIONS, 


FRENCH, 
SISMONDI; THE BATTLES OF CRESSY AND 
POICTIERS. 
GERMAN. 
STORIES FROM GERMAN WRITERS, 


ALSO, TO ACCOMPANY THE LATIN AND 


GREEK SERIES, 
idimo, be. @d, 


%e* Walton § Maberly's Descriptive Catalogue of Educational Werks and Worke in Science anc General Literature, will be sent 


by Post (free) fo any one writing for it. 
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Library of Oly Authors. 


Handsomely printed in Poolscap Sxo. cloth ; 
“aa Author sold separately, 





ANECDOTES, OBSERVATIONS, AND|MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


CHAKACTRRS Poors J ANI MEN, ccilleeted from the 
Serverstion i Mr. > other Persons of his 

aye EPH SPENCE; with Notes, and n 
Li at oe ‘ther, rb 8. W. SINGER, FSA. Seeand baltion, 


* gy yor post Bro. Te dd. 


‘THE WORKS OF THOMAS SACKVILLE, 
Buckhurst, afterwards Lord 


Lord Treawarer to Quees Eliza’ 
ind Eartat Dorset Edited hy the Hon_ and Kev. 1h, W. BACK. 
VILLE-WEST, Fine cloths, ds, 


POETICAL 


WORKS, Now first completely edited by W.B. TURNBULL de 


-LA MORT D'ARTHUR. The most, uae 
the Rokand Tite, Press the Minch Letter Petition ad heat aes 

wm that << Caxtom's of M85, with Mestrative Stones on and 
notion ey THOM AR WRIGHT, M.A, Membre del Ensti- 

tut de Prance, Ms. 


HOMER'S BATRACHOMY OMA 


HYMNS ond EPIGHAMS —HEAIOD'H WORKS and DAYS,— 
MUSEUS' HEKO end LANDY .—SUVENAL'S FIFTH SA- 

Zeae.  Tentnted be GEORGE ee Tatrudue- 
« otes . RICHARD HOO! Froataspicee 
after W. Puss A 


HOMER’ S ILIAD. nara ae ae by. GEORGE 
ee ial acaPaR yak! Ha Ol el? 


CHAPMAN'S HOMER'S ODYSSEY. 
Halted by the Mev, NICHAMD MOOFER. 2 vols, Frouiie 


THE E DRAMATIC WORKS OF JOHN 


Béited by W. HAZLITT. 4 vols. 
mt aya Madales tas tea jemeauae We, 


THE DRAMATIC WORKS OF JOHN 


LILLY fe Baphulet), Now first collected. Edited by F. W. 
PAIRHOLT. 2 rol, 10s, 


*,* A few Copies om Large Paper, 2 vols. post @v0, 159, 
THE MISCELLANIES OF JOHN 
patie, wie some additions, an 


+PRA Foarth 


. ’ 


GEORGE , WITHER'S HALLELUJ AH ; 


or, Metinides Reswembewncet, te fal and Penitential 
pase cet ba on ned Merah ‘Oden With Introductice 


axonez WITHER'S HYMNS AND 


gouge oF Ee bg ag Bike, wie vin a palwetiontten nant Uy 
Ww. AKK, ee Musical N 
ae Whh after Hote ber is, 


THE WORKS IN PROSE AND VERSE 


OF STK THOMAS OVEREURY. Now Pirst Collected. Weited, 
with Life and Notes, by E.P.HIMBAULT, Portraitafter Puss. ia. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF THE REV. 
EB TURNEULL. ‘ra la 


Now feet completely edited by W, 


‘THE DRAMATIC AND POETICAL 


WORKS OF JOHN MARSTON. Now flint Collected and editet 
by 5.0. HALLIWELL, 3 vols, Ms, 


nd the" annotations atthoush wither neintewon poe inted, 
and De eemetations, sitions hemeroee por ex! ive 

ample explanations upon a variety of interesting points. 1 
Mr well had done mo more than tect these plays, Be would 
Dose contrred s a bees epee all tevems-et cur old portry,"— 


THE VISION AND CREED OF PIERS 


PLOUGHMAN, Edited THOMAS WRIGHT. A New 
revised, with te the Notes and Ghowary, 


2 vols. 
“ * Vision Lm a gm of the mest precions an 
= allt Engi: Languses aed Deets 
ad a als of the sank aerial it nd polite mdi othe country Garang 


INCREASE MATHER’S 


PROVIDENCES OF THE BARLIRE DAYS OF AMITIICAN 
SOL aMIS ATION. b ‘aaa Intratectory Preface by GEORGE 


FRANCIS QUARLES'S ENCHIRIDION. 


Institetions—Diviae. Con! ive, Practical, 
Socal Bthical: Peeweanscale ‘and Potitient. Be 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF 


DRUMMOND OF Ba WTHORNDEN, Haited by W. . TURN 
BULL. Portrais. 


JOHN SELDEN'S TABLE-TALK. With 


& Riegraphical Preface and ates. By 8. W. SINGER, FSA. 
Tre Sect Bastion, verted ngmanted. Fine Portrait. 
-< donaalae Wleeteatiaaeon damarhi chara 





Joun Russect Sairn, $6, Soho Syuare. 


srs eee, 


Jur, 1850, 
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‘Texwrson's nag or tux Krsa, 
Rovxn rre Sora, By Mrs. Gaskell. 
Avam Bene, tina Liwpsur, 
Masson's Bartise Novetists. 
Srxrany Years or an Antiet’s Lern. 
Peaks, Passes, axyp Giacexms. 
Taotiore’s Decapa oF Italian Women. 
Wrarety ov Pacer’s Mora, Purovorsr, 
Huen Miicen’s Lactvuss on Grotoox, 
WHat Witt He Do wrrn rr? 
Mrmors oF tae Docenss oy Onumans. 
Wurrn's Histowy or Faance. 
Hawictowr’s Lecrosns on Matarmverce, 
Caxucyin's Farpetch ta8 Sroowp. 
Hamitton's Mewores or Jawns Wrsor, 
Kane's Warpenives oF ax Aprist. 
Massox’s Lirz axp Times or Minton, 
Euim's Visrrs to Mapagascar. 
Tuk Scovarsea or tan Wurre House. 
Masetaay's Lire or Carry, 
Parpon's Ertsoprs or Fuxyce History, 
Howirt’s Hretoxy ov tax Uniren Sates. 
Honsor'’s Twrive Yeas ox Ipra. 
Warre's NoernUMpERLAND aD Tie 
Lerrees reow Sprain, By W. C, Bryant, 
Breucox’s Mrmore ov P. F. Tyrien, 
M‘Cavstawn's Notes ow THe Arocatyrsr, 
Frozer.'’s Travers ty Cewtran Awentca, 
Tue Usrnorecten Femanes on Steir, 
Watrote's Latest Jovewans, 
Six Yeass in Ressta. ® Lady. 
Sawprosp's Histoxtcan Srepres, 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, JULY 23, 1399. 


REVIEWS. 
—— 
Jilylls of the King. By Alfred Tennyson, 
D.C.L., Poet Laureate. {Moxon.) 


“A sew volume of by Alfred Tennyson 
is an event of no slight importance in the 
literary history of our age. Snovred at, 
maligned, ridiculed, at the outset of his 
career, the Laureate has lived down all de: 
famation, and become a classic in his own 
lifetime. He is now quite the fashion; and 
to be thought “ Tennysonian " is the highest 
~ ambition of unfledged poetlings. It is quite 
possible, however, to carry this enthusiasm 
for the productions of any single poct too 
far. It is quite possible that, by elevating 
one bard into undue eminence, at the expense 
of all his brethren, the poetry of the age 
may be cramped and malformed, and that 
the poet himself who has been the victim of 
these adulations may suffer by them, and 
that seriously. The aspiring ece before them 
a model of excellence, which they are tanght 
to believe is without a parallel in their time, 
wand they naturally seek to imitate that which 
they believe to be so excellent, and which 
lus evidently been so successful, It is need- 
less to say that all these imitations, when 
they render back the merits of the original 
author at all—which is very seldom—give us 
them in a sadly diluted form, while all his 
defects are exaggerated in the most pre- 
posterous manner. And the t himself, 
who is the object of all this undue laudation, 
shrinks in the presence of his own shadow. 
He feels that his reputation is greater than 
himself. He regulates the present and the 
future by the past, until we weary of him 
and his endless iterations, and come to regard 
him in. the same light in which our poet 
re : 

- A little, helpless, innocent bird, 

That hea bs ae ain peony of fren 
For all aa i wording, Ul the ear . 
Wearies to it. 

No matter whether the “passage of few 
notes " be plain or not, we come to weary of 
it, if it be often repeated. 

We throw out these remarks in a general 
way, and not because they are more applic- 
able to Mr. Tennyson, perhaps, than to any 
ather very ar author. Everybody 
knows that ant of this class do repeat 
themselvea, and find themselves repeated by 
others in forms that they would be very un- 
willing to recognise. The evil, however, is 
none the less glaring because it is general, 
‘The remedy is in our bands. It is the style 
and not the substance which wins undue a 
planse; and it is the style, and not the su 
stance or spirit, which is capable of indefinite 
multiplication. Mannerism is the inevitable 
result of exclusive attention to mere formes ; 
and mannerism is always wearisome. We 
denounce imitation, as such, when the imi- 
tator goes beyond himself and apes the man- 
ners of another; and yet in many cases we 
tolerate that species of moral cowardice which 
ieada an author to imitate himecif. Strict 
«ritical justice demands that if the literary 
artist has anew idea he should clothe it in 
new forms, and not stretch it or cramp it on 
the Procrustes’ bed of a t success; and 
that, if he has no new idea, he shail keep 
silence until he has, 











* In the “Idylls of the King,” along with | Mr. Tennyson believes that the age of the 


much of the consummate artistic skill of Mr. 
Tennyson, we have much of the Tennysonian 
manner, and not very much of the Tenny- 
sonian spirit. We miss, save in rare excep- 
tional cases, that delicate word-painting for 
which the Laureate bas won for himself a 
European reputation. We miss, also, those 
sudden and evanescent beauties which started 
up unexpectedly in the earlier poems, and 
vanished again in thickets of wondrous 
poetic richness, dainty as the sudden appa- 
| rition of wood-nymphs who just tomnied 
across our pathway, and were gone again 
ere we had time to take note of the perfec- 
ion of their loveliness. Here and there, 
too, we notice a certain baldness of phrase- 
ology, which might easily be salateken for 
prose, were it not arbitrarily cut into lines 
of ten syllables. 
example of what we mean. The speaker is 
an old carl, dwelling in a waste, and he 
is addressing the accepted suitor of his 
daughter, and painting the character of the 
second of her unsuccessful lovers. 

The old gentleman—old gentlemen are 
proverbially prosaic—says, in very common- 
place fashion; The second was your foe, 
the sparrowhawk, my curse, my nephew—I 
will not let his yame slip from my lips if I 
ean help it—-he, When I refused my danghter 
to him, knowing him to be fierce and tur- 
bulent,\then his pride awoke; and since the 
proud man often is the mean, helin the 
common earjsow'd «a slander, affirming that 
his father léft him gold, and in my charge, 
which was not rendered to him; (he) bribed 
with large promises the men who served 
about my person, the more easily because 
my means were somewhat broken into 
through open doors and hospitality; raised 
my own town against me in the night before 
my daughter's) sirthday, sacked my house; 
a y ousted me from mine own earldom ;\ 

nilt that new fort to overawe my friends 
(for truly there are those who love me yet), 
and keeps ine in this ruinous castle here, 
where doubtless he would soon put me to 
death, but that his pride{despises me too 
much and I myself sometimes despise my- 
self; for I have let men be, and have their 
way; am much too gentle, have not used my 
power; nor know I whether I be very base 
or very manful, whether very wise or very 
foolish; only this I know, that whatsoever 
evil happen to me, I seem to suffer nothing 
heart or limb, but can endure it all most 
patiantly. 

The reader will scarcely imagine that this 
is the diction, and this the poctry of the 
author of the “ Lotus-Eaters,” the “ Prin- 
ceas,” and that wonderful series of clegaic 
poems entitled “In Memoriam;” and yet 
we assure him that it is. 
slightly transposed some of the epithets 
the poet; and the result of this process is 
what our readers ese, We have amended 
ge  aacaemaacs here and there, but that 
is all. 


Tt was generally understood that we were 
to have an Epic, and we have received Idylla 
instead. Perhaps it is as well that it should 
be so, King Arthur has been the theme of 
many & poet's dream, from Spenser to Sir 
William Jones, and from Sir William Jones 
down to the poets and rhymesters of the 
present day. Yet none have undertaken to 
write the English epic which many have 
projected, and no English poet has done for 
Arthur and his Knights of the Round Table 
what the Italian poets have done for Char- 
lemagne and the peera of France. Is it that 


Let the reader note an! 


We have Ma A grace. 


epic is paat, that the restless activities of the 
times are incompatible with the learned 
leisure neceasary to the full enjoyment of the 
epic; or is it that he doubts his own powers, 
and feels that, though he is eminently suc- 
cessful in depicting single situations, his 
genius is episodical and fragmentary, and 
quite unequal to the task of elaboration ga 
great epic poem ? 

Let us be contented with what we have; 
and indeed, certain affectations of style 
notwithstanding, we have much to be 
thankful for. We are transported from these ~ 
hard days of cash and currency, these days 
throbbing with a heated and unhealthy lite, 
back to the green lustihood of our ancestors, 
and to the beantifal legends which moulded 
their life into manliness and chivalry; into 
strength and that magnanimous courtesy 
which springs from strength. The manner ~ 
in which this past life, so foreign to our 
own, is lived over again, so to speak, 
in the pagea of Mr. Tennyson, is 
something marvellous. A few exquisite 
touches suffice to carry us from the England 
of to-day, thundering with steam-engines, 
to the England of Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
trembling under the tread. of giants, and 
busy only with the fantastic and beautiful 
vocation of errant knights, when magical 
horns were blown, magical spears and 
swords were fashioned, when knightly 
plumes danced through forest thickets, and 
maidens were held in durance by vile ogres, 
whase castle gates were guarded by griffins, 
and when every imagmable impossibility 
was not only possible bat practicable, and 
-~ of achievement to the favoured knight. 

he “Idylls of the King” are four in 
number, pes are entitled severally, “ Enid,” 
* Vivien,” “ Elaine,” and “Guinevere.” In 
the first, the jealous suspicions of Geraint, 
and the ordeal to which he subjects his spot- 
less wife Enid, driving her before him mto 
the waste, and charging her, on her duty as 
a wife, to be silent whatever may happen, 
which churge she perpetually breaks as soon 
as her advanced position enables her to see 
the dangers which threaten her lord, from 
caitiT knights and robbers, the suller 
responses of Geraint at these repeated 
warnings, and his final conviction of the 
purity of his wife, are finely depicted. The 
second of the Idylls is wholly occupied 
with the temptations thrown out by “ lissome 
Vivien,” to Merlin, to induce him to betray 
his secret charm of “ woven paces and of 
waving hands,” which had the power of in- 
carcerating its victim for ever in a dungeon. 
“ Elaine " is the most, beautiful and touching 
of all the legends connected with the history 
of Arthur, and the story is told with infinite 
. The last of the Idylls depicts the 
repentance of Sir Lancelot and Guinevere for 
the injury which they have done to the 
King. Over all these old legends Mr. 
Tennyson has breathed the breath of genius 
and made them live. 

Passages of great beauty meet us here 
and there, although as we have already said, 
this volume is less rich in poetical treasures 
than some of its predecessors from the same 
poet. Here is an exquisite morsel: 

Then rode Gernint inte the castle court, 
His churger trampling many 8 prickly star 
Of sprouted thisde on the broken stones. 
He look’d and saw tat all was ruinous. 
Here stood a shagter’d archway plumed with fern; 
And here had fall'n « great part of a tower, 
Whole, like « crag that tumbles frou the clit, 
And like a crag was gay with wikding tlowers: 


And high above a a: of turrot agair, 
Worn by the fees that now were silent, wound 
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Bare to poy enn, ad eo ivy-stems 
Clus pe y iry~ 
And uck'd the joining of the = ay pote pe 
A knot, beneath, of snakes, aloft, a grove. 
Here, too, is a delicate piece of description: 
E then, 
Right o'er a mount of newly-tallen stones, 
‘The dusky-rafter’d many-colweb'd Hall, 
He found an ancient dame in dina bee 3 
And pear her, like a blowesw corwetl-ahite, 
That lightly breaks @ faded fower-sheath, 
Moved the fair Enid, all in fiedod silk, 
Her daughter. 


The Idyll of “ Vivien” is essentially less 
pleasing than that of “ ap bac rcless 
it affords quite as many qu le passages 
as the former admirable poem. There isa 
certain weird beauty in the following lines : 


For bere we mot, some ten or twelve of us, 
‘To chase a creature that was current then 


To such a stern and iron-olashing close, 
That when he » we long’d to hurl together, 
And should have done it; but the beanteous beast 


fears pore a rushing wind, 


the flashes of his golden harns 
Until they vanish'd by the fairy well 

That laughs ut iron—es our warriors did 

Where chiliiren cast their pins and nails, and cry, 
“Laugh, litele well,"’ bat touch it with a sword, 
It buezes wildly round the point; and there 

We lost him: such a noble song was that, 


The diamond jousts of Arthur are famous 
wherever the name of Arthur is known; and 
here is the account which Mr. Tennyson 
gives of their origin: 

For Arthur when none knew from whence be came, 


Long ere the ¢ Chose him for their king, 
Roving the realms of CHHL, 
Had found a glen, gray boulder and black tarn. 


A borror li about the tarn, and clave 

Like its own mista to all the mountin side ; 

Por here two brathers, one a king, had met 

And fought towether; but their names were lost. 
And each bil slain his brother at a blow, 

Ami down they fell and made the glen abhorr’d: 
And there they lay till all their bones were Weach’d, 
And lichen'd into coloar with the crags + 

And one of thoeo, Une king, had on a crown 

Of diamonds, one in front, and four neide. 

And Arthur came, and labouring wp Ube pass 

All in misty moonshine, anawares 

Had trodden that crown'd skeleton, and the skull 
Brake from the nape, amd from the skull the crown 
Roll’d into light, and torning om ite rims 

Pied like a glittering rivulet to the tarn: 

And down the shingty scaar he plunged, tau cunghht 
And set it on his head, and in heart 

Heard murmurs ‘lo, thou likewise shalt be king,” 


We have said that in the present volume 
we miss much of that delicate word-painting 
of which Tennyson is regarded as so great a 
master. We have it here, however, in the 
following lines to perfection : 

A bermit, who hut pray'd, labour’ and pray’d 
And ever labouring had scoop'd himself 
In the white rock a chapel and a tual 
pete pe aptdeprmen herate ey at 
ned cells and chambers ; were air t ry; 
F toad spay light from the meadows underneath 
Strweb up and liced aloug the milky roofs; 
Aud in the meadows tremulous wapen-trece 
Aud poplars made « noise of filling showers. 
And thither wending there that night they bode. 


We must quote another masterly piece of 


description from the poem of “ Elaine,” the 
most ing poem in the collection, 
Lancelot, after an interview with Guinevere, 
determines to enter the lists for the great 
diamond, haying alraady won all the others 


at former annual tournaments, He deter- 


mines to disguise himself, lest detractors 
should say that it is his uame which compels 
his adversaries to 
victory, and not his prowess. 
thoughtful mood he missed his way, until 






ield to him the palm of 
Being in a 
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ran in “loops and lin among the dales 
to the castle of Astolat, aud saw, “ fired from | 
the west, far on a hill, the towers.” Here he | 


finds an d baron, with two sons and a 
daughter. 


he latter falls in love with the | 
prince, who leaves his shield with all its | 
armorial bearings in her keepi Her 
younger brother goes with Lancelot as a | 
— and squire, Lavaine, the youth, 

Ving seen the greatest knight of the Round 
Table, burns to see “the dread Pen ‘on, 
Britain's king of kings ;" and it is thus that 
Mr. Tennyson paints the mysterious Arthur, 
Uther's gon : 

By Campion inthe meadow," tthe aaa 


yee 
Run thro’ the led gallery which half round i 
Lay like a yanbee ae the grag, t 


The new design wherein they lost chemsclves, 
Yes with all case, 90 tender was the work ; 
And, in the costly canopy o'er him set, 

Blased the last of the nameless king. 


Here also is a piece of painting of “ wonder- 
land, ghost-land, fairy-land:” 


he 

_- wane, wad be bowl at thi 

ve Tansic, an turning—there, 
All down the lonely const of Lyonnesse, 
Each with a benoon-atar upon his head, 
And with a wiki sca-light wbout his feet, 
He saw them—hewdland headland flame 
Far on into the rich heart of the west: 
And in the light the white mermaiden swam, 
And strong man-breasted things stood from the sea, 
And sent a deep sea-voice thro’ all the land, 
To which the little elves of chasm amd cleft 
Mule anawer, sounding like a distant horn, 
So said my er—yea, amd furthermore, 
Next moraing, while he pust the dim-lit woods, 
Himself three spirits mat with joy 
Come dashing down on a tal) wayside flower, 
That shook beneath them, as the thistle shakes 
When three gray linnets wrangle for the eeod ; 
And still at evenings on before his horse 
‘The Schering fairy-cirele wheel'd and broke 
Fiying, and link'd again, and wheel’d and broke 
Fiying, for all the lant was full of life. 
And when at Inst he came to Camelot, 
A wreath of daneers hand-in-hand 
Swung roand hi lantern of the hall; 
And in the pony be wis ae a fenst 
As never man dream"; for every 
Had whatsoever ment he long’d for a ham pa 
By hands unseen ; and ever us be said 
Down tp the cellars merry blonted things 
Slhoulder'd the spigot, straddling an the butts 
While the wine ran: so glad were spirits and men 
Bofore the coming of the sinful Queen.” 


On the whole, though perfectly ready to 
admit that, in pure narrative power Tennyson 
has in this volume surpassed himself, we 
cannot say that the poetry, as such, will bear 
& comparison with some of his previous pro- 
ductions, In this case, the Laareaks has 
depended entirely upon his story, and has 
therefore given us many passages of maimed 
and mangled prose: the narrative is every- 
thing ; the diction, the imagery, nothing. 
He errs as widely, we think, as those who 
employ all their energies on their epithets, 
aad a te care more for the language in which 
their heroes are described than for that 
heroism of which they are supposed to be 
the types and representatives. 


We ought to add that we have purposely 
abstained from giving the plots of any of the 
poems. Most of our readers will, doubtless, 
read the volume itself; and we do not wish 
to spoil their pleasure by sending them to 
wice-told tules. 


he fell upon a faintly shadowed track that | 7. nia 


‘the facilities afford 
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vies of the World. By Hans Busk. 
(Routledge.) 
Our Naval Position and Policy. By a Naval 
Lord. (Longmans.) 
(S2cosn Notices.) 
Ir will have been gathered that Mr. Busk's 
book is peculiarly a practical and statistical 
one. The second work mentioned at the head 


and by a ¥ ] proportion of ordinary 
relies will sed with even more 
interest than the first; or rather shall we sa 


that the two will be read together, the one 
for its facts, the other for its deductions from 


, those facts. The style too of the second 


work has its superior attractions, being that 
of the better class of newspaper leaders, 


, lively, dashing, often humorous, and supply- 


ing Just that sort of intelligent far-seeing 
gossip “ about and about” one of the most 
exciting topics of the day which our men of 
the world and men of business love to have 
laid on their breakfast tables, or to solace 
their half hour of railway with of a —_ 
The writer is evidently used to deal wi 
questions in a political or parliamentary way ; 
and if we make a shrewd guess at his name— 
we have been at no pains to ascertain it-—we 
are nevertheless bound to respect the incog- 
nito which he has chosen to preserve, why, 
however, he hardly makes clear to us, thoug 
he is bold enough to devote a whole chapter 
to himself. He says, that “not serving at 
t, and for family reasons having no 
esire to serve, he has no favours to ask, and 
has not been loaded with them." He wishes 
us to infer that he has nothing to gain or 
lose from any government, and adds that to 
the naval service there will probably be suf- 
ficient internal evidence in the book to- 


identify him, all which thi considered 
one seems to feel a little pu to account 
for the perseverance in the i ito. Per- 


haps, as & matter of what Mr. Weller called 
the “taste and fancy” of the writer how- 
ever, we must not quarrel with it, and 
pr its revelation would to many people 

ve conveyed an idea of political partisan- 
ship injurious to the general usefulness of 
the work. 

The contents of this second work are 
so varied and the ics touched on so 
numerous, that it will be well first of all to” 
furnish our readers with something like a 
resumé of them. After an unnaturally 
lengthy introductory chapter, after another 
not much more satisfactory one, detail- 
ing official admissions of shortcomings and 
misdoings in our naval administration, 
with which every news reader is already 
acquainted ; and after a third devoted, as has 
already been observed on, to the writer him- 
self, we at last begin to find ourselves 
throngh the crust, and appreaching a sub- 
stantial portion of the contents in a chapter 
on Cherbourg. On the capacities and 
capabilities of this important French naval 
dépét the lucubrations of the Naval Lord are 
pretty well d’eecord with the closer observa- 
tions of Mr. Busk, but with this very 
natural and professional difference, that the 
former attaches the principal importance to 
by this port for re- 
fitting after action, and contrasts them un- 
favourably with those of our corresponding 
port, Portsmouth; remarking that, whereas 
at Cherbourg a line-of-battle ship of any 
dimensions can enter and quit the docks 
during any state of the tide, at the latter 
port the r men-of-war must wait for 
spring tides, a state of things which he 
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poimts out as seriously affecting the repair- 
mg capabilities of a Channel fleet. The 
next chapter is devoted te the personal cha- 
racter of the present French Emperor. The 
writer is an avowed and almost enthusiastic 
admirer of the governing talents of this re- 
markable man; and to any one curious to 
peruse & very able and ingenious apology 
for the celebrated coup UFtal, we can recom- 
mend this chapter for study; nor can 
one help admiring the intrepidity with 
which an Englishman, im this year of 
zrace «1859, has voluntecred to take up 
he cudgels in such a cause. This, how- 
ever, may be the best place in which to 
notice some remarks aa i 


of the ill-feeling between the English and 
French people, because we are anxious to 
give them our hearty and honest adhesion ; 


and they ap ly in a measure just as forcibly 
to this world-lamous stroke of 


licy as they 
do to all other matters of French internal 
vernment. There is nothing new about either 
reasoning or remarks, ouly they are urged 
with somewhat more force and closuness 
than we recollect to have ever met with 
before on the same subject, Their text is 
the often-repeated maxim, that to under- 
stand a people you must endeavour to 
identify yourself with them. To comprehend 
the principles and operation, for instance, of 
Austrian government, you must think 
Austrian; to form a fair judgment of the 
effect of the French system, you must think 
French. This is just what John Bull will 
not do, and just what the author complains 
thet the British press, which ought to know 
better, will not do cither; but, starting with 
our own manners, and habits, freedom of uc- 
tion, locomotion, speech and writing, Habeas 
Corpus, glorious constitution, Parliamentary 
privileges, and what-not as data, will 
persiat in measuring the political and social 
eorn of other nations in the British bushel, 
and se are-—no wonder—singularly discon- 
tented with the measure, and singularly com- 
jonate towards the supposed sufferers. 
The case is a parallel to that ancient one 
recorded in the law-books, of the client who 
wept profusely on hearing his advocate plead 
his cause, remarking that he never knew be- 
fore how ill-used a man he was. It is, then, 
inst that forcing of British sympathy and 
ritish indignation on — who do not 
understand their need of it, that the author 
protests; against, especially, the constant 
and unremitting attacks made by a ceriain 
portion of the press upon the French Em- 
peror, and in this feeling we heartily coneur, 
We can afford to smile 
French colonels clamouring eagerly to be led 
straight on Cheapside, and wipe out ages of 
insults heaped on La Beile France by perfi- | 
dious Albion in the blood of Lord Wire; but it ! 
is seriously worth our cousidering—and much 
of the work before ua will agaist us in doing 
so—how far our own way of thinking, speak- 
ing, and writing about Frenchmen and their | 
uistitutions, contributes unconscioutly on | 
our parte to keep up a feeling of irritation | 
which can neither be right nor wise. 
might pursue the subject much further did | 
space permit, We can, however, only re- | 
commend to ow readers’ eurnest attention 
the chapter entitled “ Vis-a-Vis,” in which 
they will find the rise, progress, and decline | 
of the entexte cordiale traced with consider- 
able ingenuity. Bat to retarn to Louis 
Napoleon. ‘The author seems to sum up the 
leading features of his character under two 
principal heads—an untiring, ruthless per- 


reagoning intro- 
duced in a subsequent chapter on the causes 


at bumptious | 


We! 


severance in any object undertaken; never 
dismayed by difficulties; never discouraged 
by reverses; and a calm stealthiness which 
matures all ite plans in unsuspected secrecy, 
and betrays no intentions until the time for 
action arrives. With such an estimate of the 
Emperor's character, no wonder that whilst 
fally admitting the honesty of Louis Napo- 
leon’s desire af presenf to maintain the 
friendly relations with this country, the 
author should take for his motto, “Be pre- 
pared.” 

We must deviate a little from strict order 
in noticing the remaining chaptera. With 
such a view of the French Emperor's cha- 
racter, with such an estimate of French feel- 
ing, with a full appreciation of the facilities 
afforded by Cherbourg for concentrating and 
embarking large masses of troops, it is not 
astonishing that the possibility of a French 
invasion should form a conspicuous feature 
in the work before us. It is in fact the 
feature,—the bugaboo of the author's dreams, 
sleeping and waking; the «fra cura that 
mounts behind him on all his hobbies, 

He gives us an claborate history of the 
former projected invasion, the favourite 
acheme br years of the first Napoleon's life, 
illustrates it with a map, and demonstrates 
the curious concurrence, or rather succession 
of apparently trifling events, which alone 
prevented it, He lays down in a rather 
amusing dialogue a scheme for a modern 
invasion originating at Cherbourg, and 
illustrates this also by an elaborate map, 
drawing the deduction that as things are at 
present, a corps of 60,00) men, followed by a 
second of equal magnitade, could, without 
the slightest warning or previous intimation, 
be landed ot (say) Brighton, and could arrive 
in London or at Woolwich the second day. 
Of course the Duke of Wellington's celebrated 
letter is quoted or referred to extensively, as 
well as some ¢imilar observations of Lord 
Nelson's. 

Equally of course by this time our readers 
are asking what on earth has all this to do 
with our naval policy, or our naval policy 
with it. The author's answer is “ every- 
thing.” First, because our naval prestige 
was one of the principal impediments to the 
due working of that huge and complicated 
machinery by which the first Napoleon hoped 
“to wipe out” England, and » main feature in 
which was the collection of between fifty and 
sixty men-of-war in the Channel, through 
seas swept by Nelson and Collingwood and 
Cornwalhs, and this naval jeresfige the 
author earnestly impresses on us we have 
i lost. Next, because a powerful Channel 
fleet, or the means of producing one at a 
short notice, forms one of the most formidable 
and efficient modes of defence against inva- 
sion, and the author as earnestly urges us to 
take notice that we have neither the one nor 
the other. And lastly, because both the 
above facta are well known abroad, better 
indeed than here at home. 

First, as regards our naval prestige, in a 
chapter devoted to this particular subject, 
the Naval Lord traces, in a light, historical 
sketch, its riae and progress, its decline and 
fall. ‘The former he attributes to the gullant 
exertions, fore-sight, and common sense of 
British naval officers, in spite of official in- 
capacity and mal-administration; the latter 
to false economy and the general svt of pub- 
lic and political feeling combining with the 
same baleful influence at the Admiralty. 
| But here we may pause to notice two 
| matters which, though hardly amounting to 
| blemishes in the work, have, Lesevee, a cer- 





tain bearing on ite trustworthiness as well 
as on its usefulness—the one ia, that much 
of it has evidently been written eome time, 
and recent events have consequently deprived 
many of the remarks of their original pun- 
gency, and though the author is evidently 
aware of this and endeavours to set the 
matter right fairly enough, yet it is not very 
satisfactory, alter wading ee three or 
four pages of elaborate fault-finding, to be 
referred at the end to five lines of foot-note 
informing us that the grievance complained 
of has since been remedied ; the other mat- 
ter is the evident political bias of the writer 
in » particular direction, which mars in some 
sort the candour of his statements. 

Fathering, then, the loss of our naval pres- 
fige and the present, or rather recent, con- 
dition of our navy on official incapacity, the 
author proceeds to detail at some length the 
several matters which he considers as con- 
tributing, not only to bringsabout, but to 
perpetuate, s depressed state of the navy, a 
stute very different indeed from that in which 
the navy of Great Britain should be gene- 
rally, i! not constantly, kept. 

It would be im calla to follow him 
through all these. We can but enumerate a 
few of the principal. He objects, then, first of 
all to the political element of the Admiralty 
Board, which in the first place confides the 
presidency of the navy to a civilian, and that 
merely for his political, not for his profes- 
sional b pagan erage which next supplies 
him with a pablic and a private secretary,* 
neither of whom needs know one iota about 
naval affairs; and then adds a few 


** Trresponsible Sea Lords, (anch as) Admiral A., 
M.P. for Swizzlebo (his vote will be useful in 
the House}; Adziral i. who is to come in for the 
reformed borough of Buyemall, and bas a good 
professional standing; Captaina C. and D. of the 
havy ; and fastly ex-cornet E., late 20th Dragoons, 
Queen's Own Slashers, The last appointment is 
probably to ‘trim the ship,” as they say at sea, 
and balance the professional kuowledge in the bow 
iw an equal amount in the stern, Still as a navel 

-P. (Captain Seobel}, said, the ‘arrangement is 

iar.” ba 

Is the picture overdrawn ? But how often 
has this, indeed how often have most of the 
defects he complains of been discussed and 
re-diecussed without our being one step 
nearer any substantial reform? If, how- 
ever, the author declaims against entrusting 
the affairs of the navy toa man wholly un- 
acquainted with naval affairs, he equally 
inveighs against placing s merely pro- 
fessionz] man who has perhaps served his 
whole life afloat in charge of that vast 
“industrial establishment,” that complica- 
tion of worksheds and machinery which 
make up a naval dockyard. He o jects, in 
common with every writer on the subject, to 
the system of treaking up a ship's crew just 
as they get into thorough working order; to 
the want of inducement held out to deserving 
men; to the want of discrimination im the 
matter of pay; to the comparatively email 
attention paid to naval gunnery, and the 
education of officers. He objects to the 

lan of scattering our navy over the world 
im protecting small colonies not worth pro- 
tection--these are the writer's opinions, 
not our own—-and so weakening our pro- 
tecting force at home ; and he gives us an 
amusing picture of the distant Island of 
Barataria, and one ‘consul McPhuss,’ and 
quotes Mr. Cobden in reference to the in- 
telligence and industry displayed by the 


—_—— 





* The prowent secretary ie a Urilllant exeeptian to this 


rule. 
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officers of asmal! British squadron which the 


honourable gentleman found in the Tagus— 
in growing carnations. He objecta most 
strongly to the appointment of very old 
admirals, &., on active service; gives a 
very humorous account of a certain veteran 
officer on a well-known station, and of the 
viceroy over him in the shape of a secretary 
who did not like the sea; whilst of himself 
he remarks quaintly cnough, “Did the 
writer serve in the late Russian war? Yes 
~~he was the right man in the right place 
for one in weak health, by his own fireside; 
and well would it have been for England's 
interest and honour had others followed the 
example under similar circumstances.” The 
above are among the principal matters 
noticed. 

Most of the suggestions for improve- 
ment are “taken from the French," who, 
the author thinks in common with 
iians Busk, manage these things better. 

With a view at once to economy and to 
‘the non-military character of the country, 
the Naval Lord would have, not a large fleet, 
but a moderate force capable of great and 
rapid expansion. ‘This by way of funda- 
mental principle. Also, by way of fanda- 
mental principle, a responsible governing 
body versed in naval affairs—at least, so we 
gather, for the author is a little hazy on this 
point; he would have board promotions 
made for profession merit, not political 
patronage, and under the most stringent 
. official regan F How pees it looks 
on paper! He would get rid of the “ over- 
lay” of endless correspondence, and many 
thousand yards of red tape; he would have 
‘the surveyor of the navy, as well as the 
. director of works, which latter official, if he 
must be one man only, should be an emi- 
nent civil engineer or architect, both 
members of the beard. He would have 
annual reports according to a printed form 
from officers in command of men-of-war 
touching 7 junior officer under their 
‘command. We infer that he would confide 
the superintendence of the dockyards to such 
men as Mare or Scott Russell, or to the sort 
of gentlemen who are to be found at the 
head of their establishments. He approves 
highly of the French plan of compelling 
every registered merchant seaman to serve 
three years in the navy, but doubts the pad 
sibility of introducing a similar system here 
—so do we very much. Ho also highly 
‘commends the Admiralty's plan of # reserve 
of 4000 men, and proposes to employ them 
as well as new ships’ companies and those of 
ships fitting out-——he might have added paid- 
-off ships’ companies too, in the interval 
before getting them as a body a new ship— 
in the dockyards, or in garrison duty on the 
batteries. He would improve the recruiting 
system, and assimilate it more completely 
to that of the army. Above all, he 
would have constant practice at targets—old 
ships, or targets painted to represent ships’ 
sides, for the men, and real squadrons of 
evolution in frequent practice for the officers. 
And, as regards the new tactics rendered 
necessary by the introduction of steam, the 
author recommends a commission of navy 
and urtillery officers, presided over by Sir 
Howard Douglas, to prepare an entirely new 
code. Our readers may remember a sumilar 
suggestion of Sir Howard's own, with the 
omission, of course, of so much as would 
have been mere egotism, mentioned by nus in 
our notice of his work on “ Naval Warfare 
with Steam.” 


ments as these the author anticipates a return 
of our naval efficiency and with it of our 
naval prestige and of our power to repel 
invasion. But in the matter of coast de- 
fences, whilst acknowledgin 
bility of providing a complete cordon of 
them for our island, or of preventing our 
opposite neighbours from availing them- 
selvea of the “ steam bridge" tothrow them- 
selves suddenly on any undefended piece of 
coast, he points, and with reason, to the 
utterly or comparatively unprotected con- 
dition of our principal naval and military 
depéts. To select the most flagrant instance : 
Woolwich, with its docky stores, work- 
sheds, machinery, and its arsenal with its 
enormous accumulation of mili and naval 
atores of all sorts, is utterly undefended by 
land and by water, by a single rampart, earth- 
work, or fosse of any sort whatever, “ though 
every one is aware that the very first neces- 
sity in cage of invasion would be to provide 
for ite safety.” Well may the author designate 
this as “abundantly characteristic po 
earreoy improvidence.” Much the same 
might be predicated of Plymouth, the works 
of which are entirely overlooked, and on 
whose breakwater not a gun is mounted: 
of Liverpool and Hull, and all our great 
commercial ports, an infinitesimal per centage 
on the importa and exports of which durin 
the last twenty years would have suffic 
to erect fortifications amply sufficient to 
tect them from any sudden naval raid. And 
if any of our ers should be inclined to 
take the ordinary drowsy view, and say that 
such a thing as an invasion is so improbable 
as to be next to impossible, and is hardly 
worth providing against, or feel disposed to 
look on the Naval Lord as acrotchety alarmist, 
we recommend them to study the chapter on 
nlfimeta and casus belli, as well as to note 
the following figures. In 1805, when 
Napoleon I. was threatening his invasion, 
the forces at his disposal for that purpose 
were ; 

Franco-Spanish fleets under Villeneuve, 


&c., sail of the line . . : 2 61 
The army of England assembled at 
Boulogne . : - 132,000 


To mect these we had under Cornwallis 
blockading Brest, sail of the line 18 

Observing Rochefort, ” 5 

Under Calder, blockading Ferrol, 
sailofthe line . ‘ ‘ . 1 


Total 33 
Nelson was at Gibraltar with 11, and Colling- 
wood off Cadiz with 4 ships, 
According to our own best authorities, the 
land force was 





Regular troops 191,000 
Militia . 110,000 
Yolunteers 417,000 
Total . . - 718,000 

Onr total naval force in ships of the line and 


frigates, in 1804, was 
Ships of the line 175 against 50 French, 


Frigates. 244 06«4,;,:CU ZC 
And, in 1812, 

Ships of the line, 245 ,, 13 ,, 

Frigates. 272 («672 Slo 


‘The present proportion in ships has already 
been stated; but with so many of our own 
away on foreign stations, and so much diffi- 
culty, in spite of recent exertions, in 
manning, it seems doubtful whether, on an 
emergency, we could get an efficient Channel 
Fleet of twenty together, The Channel Fleet 
assembled at Portland at this moment num- 
bera six line-of-battle ships, three frigates, 


By the adoption of some such improve- {one of them the redoubtable Mersey, and 








three gunboats. Our force in the Mediter- 
ranean is more respectable, consisting of 
fourteen line-of-battle ships, two frigates, 


| two corvettes, and fourteen gunboats and 
the impossi- ; 


smaller vessels. The disproportion of 
frigates in both fleets has been strongly 
animadverted on. As regards land forces, 4 
discussion which, if the subject were not too 
serious, would be amusing, of the most 
a See has been going on, and 
indeed has hardly subsided, on the all-im- 
portant question—* How many soldiers have 
we really got in this country?" The two 
most conspicuous antagonists eliminated 
have been General Peel, on the one side, and 
a@ correspondent of the leading journal on 
the other. When we state that the former 
starts with 110,000 men—* Parliamentary 
men,” as they are called, that is, men for 
whom pay ia drawn in the estimates; and 
that tho latter defies him to bring 20,000 
efficient men into the field in England; that 
the former calculates our cavalry at home at 
11,600 odd, and the latter at barely 6000; 
our readers will see that the difference is 
anything but trifling, and the difficulty of 
arriving at a reliable result almost ingur- 
mourtable. We have reason, however, to 
believe that, including regular troops of all 
arms, militia, militia artillery, and indeed 
every available man that could be reckoned 
on, it would be impossible to assemble 
50,000 men south of the Thames to repel 
any sudden onslanght, and that 35,000 is 
much nearer the mark. Meanwhile, that one 
very near neighbour of ours at least can 
pour some 250,000 men into an adjacent 
territory in the course of a few weeks if he 
chooses, is, as we started by remarking, no 
longer matter of speculation. 

We do not wonder that the Naval Lord 
dedicates his book to the Volunteer Ritle- 
men. 





A Panorama of the New World. By Kinahan 
Cornwallis. 2 vols. (Newby.) 
Mr. Corxwanuis is a pleasant traveller, 
enthusiastic, persevering, and overflowin 
with good spirits. His “ Japan,” and “ 
Dorado,” have already tanght us to appre- 
ciate his perfect fitness for the cular 
walk of literatare which he has adopted ; 
nor will the present work diminish his 
popularity. A quick and discriminating 
eye, rapid powers of combination, a true 
feeling for nature, and a wholesome, large- 
hearted sympathy with his fellow-men, sre 
his leading characteristics; and before we 
have read through fifty pages of his book, 
we claim him as a friend, and wander on 
with ane confidence in our guide, where- 
ever he may see fit to lead us. The * Pano- 
rama" is the result of three years of travel, 
and the variety of scenes which it depicts is 
consequently very great; nor do we think 
that we can do Mr. Cornwallis better justice 
than by transferring two or three of these to 
our own columns. If we could bring our- 
selves to cavil at anything contained in the 
two spirited volumes before us, it would 
decidedly be at the Dedicatory Epistle. 
That it was designed to gratify the gentle- 
man to whom it is addressed, we feel con- 
vinced; but we doubt the judiciousness of 
arguing the merits of a vexed question, in- 
volving so many and such important inte- 
rests, at the commencement of a work to 
which it is utterly irrelevant. However, we 
are indebted to Mr. Cornwallis for so many 
— hours, that we must reconcile our- 
ves to this mistake by remembering that 
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sed trait sua quemgque voluptas. We have 
met with few descriptions more graphic than 
our lively author's picture of a first night at 
Melbourne : 

‘It was fight or dio—through mad and rain, 
hungry and hawseless, ay best we could.” 

“Of course thera wero neither porters nor caba, 
ner yet any other vehicles of tranamiasion to ba 
had. True, we saw men, bot we might as well 
have seen seale-backed armadilloes for aught they 
availed us. Of cabs, stages, or omnibuses, there 
was not a single specimen to be seen. Of carts 
there were a few, rolling heavy laden throngh the 
mud, but net one for hire, Our only alternative, 
therefore, was to ourselves carry such light 
luggage as we had brought with us; to leave it to 
be pitched about the wharf was a measure which 
noboily seemed inclined to adopt, A few shanties, 
and those only seen at some considerable distance, 
separated by an acre of 4 rire, Were the only 
things architectural which ked the view, the 
wharf warehouses and an ald wall excepted.” 

Here is a scene at an hotel: 

“<We'll have wine,’ said one of my com- 
panions, a rash, red-haired young man of sanguine 
temperament ; ‘ I'd like to see what their colonial 
wine's like," 

** ‘Sherry ?* asked the barman, 

““«Lat’s try the sherry,’ said the aspirant for 
colonial wine. 

*** Eighteen shillings,’ said the man, and he 
drew the cork. 

“A low, but expressive whistle followed this 
announcement. 

** * Rather high,’ remarked one of our party. 

*** Ah, you don’t know yet,’ replied the liquor 
dealer, 

*** Well, there's one thing we know, and that 
is, it takes colouial pay to pay colonial prices.’ 

““«To be sure it does,’ continued the man, 
‘what's the nse of English money !” 

“This was a new argument, which, however, 
was speedily concluded by the comment that its 
ust was a matter beyond question, but that its 
st evidently required to be considerable, if 

lelbourne prices were to be met; and with this 
reflection we paid our money, and drank onr wine, 
the worst I ever tasted.” 


A Seance arren a Loporxa. 

** At the door of the first of these two houses we 
knocked, In anawer to onr inquiries, to our joy 
we were informed that we could have beds ther 
for the night, and moreover, would be charged 
only five shillings a head for the necommodation. 
Now we considered ourselves lucky, for my com- 
panion, as well as myself, had instituted inquiries, 
and ascertained that the beds at all the hotels and 


public-honses were pnungedl and sir — 
en bespoke at the 


room on the floor 
majority. 

Immediately on entering the house we were 
shown inte the front parlour or general sitting- 
room where fourteen individuals of the gender 
masculine were assembled. 

“Leaving twelve of the fourteen individuals 
behind na, we followed, to the number of fire, our 
guide upstairs, to a room on the first floor, 
entering it we were somewhat flabbergasted to bo- 
hold its entire surface covered over with wooden 
stretchers, thirteen in number; sight were ocen- 
pied, and the legs of several of the sleepers 
were depending from the ends of some of them, 


The remaining five were at our own disposal, | co ew 
Berond these thirteen stretchers the oon was {of Mr. Cornwallis with a couple of anecdotes 


totally anfurnished ; i . tex: | 
otally unfurnished ; 1 speak literally, and not ex- | not new, are worthy of extract: 


one the most obseure item. There was a 
tullow candle burning on the mantel-picee, its 
feeble blaze being now and then obscured by the 
smoke emitted froma short black pipe, in which 
the occupant of the stretcher immediately under 
it had sought consolation. The stretchera 
were only furnished with a single blanket 
each, and that of a thinner texture and smaller 
dimensions than any | had ever before seen; 
there were no pillows, no mattresses.  Look- 
ing up at the ceiling, I perceived that our 
corner of the same was saturated with wet, and 





; consequently frightfally crank ; 
‘formidable manner. 


On | 





that the floor bore evidence of having been very 
recently scaked in consequence ; but, as several 
holes presented themselves in the said floor, the 
water had evidently been carried off into the 
regions below, almost as quickly as it had splashed 
down. I positively did shrink from going to bed, 
for these naked-legged canvass-covered wooden 
stretchers were so dirty, and everything, to the 
very atmosphere in the room, was so damp and 
cold, and the musquitoes were buzzing about so 
numerously and maliciously, that the prospect of 
rest or aleep was by no means promising. How- 
ever, I assnmed the horizontal. Having made 
a pillow of a small leather bag that 1 carried 
with me, and covered myself as well az I was able 
with my coat, taking good care to keep the blanket 
as an outsider, I prepared to sleep. The wind 
whistled, the rain beat, and the darkness without 
was unrelieved by a star, a moonbeam, or a street 
lamp. Dimly flickered the candle in its socket. 
The Germans ceased talking, and very soon were 
asleep. And thus hurried by the night, which 
brought morning to the thirteen occupants of that 
dingy room.” 


It is fortunate for the future emigrant that 
seven years have elapsed since Mr. Corn- 
wallis visited the land of promise, and that 
the gigantic progress of the Golden City has 
totally changed its aspect. Let us hope also 
that such scenes as the following have, ere 
this, become impossible : 

A Max-nust. 

‘1 met with a squatter at Melbourne soon 
after my arrival there, who deliberately confessed 
to having joined, on several occasions, a mounted 
party for hunting down ‘the blacks," partly for the 
sport of the thing, partly to rid the district of 
then. This hunting consisted in shooting as 
many of them as their shots coal overtake ; men, 
women, and children were indiscriminately mur- 
dered these demons on horseback, and their 
bodies Ieft to lie where they had fallen beneath 
the silent heaven, 

*4*We sometimes used to shoot a dozen or two 
before breakfast,” was ome memorable confession of 
the squatter alluded to, ‘but even that didn't 
keep them away; they'd come in the night, and 
if there was anrtaang that they could lay their 
hands on they'd plunder it ; sa, said I, wait a bit, 
my boys, and I just poisoned a carcass or two 
with the stock arsenic, and had them left out for 
the gontry whenever they were likely to pass ; 
that dose, two or three times, ridded them off 
better than anything else.’ ” 


Mr, Cornwallis quitted Australia on board 
an American clipper, hound for Valparaiso, 


| where she was to take in a cargo of flour; 


being meanwhile ballasted with sand, -and 


although of twelve hundred tons burthen, 
_ carrying only two hundred tons weight of the 


very worst ballast in the world. The vessel was 
rolling, 
reeling, pitching, and jumping in the most 
The resnlt may he 
imagined ; but let such of our readers as 
(tike ourselves) have been at sea under 
somewhat similar circumstances, recall their 
own Fensations as they follow the narrative 
of the author, when they will not fail to 
acknowledge ite aceuracy. But we are ex- 
ceeding our limite, and reluctantly take leave 


illustrative of Yankee delicacy, which, though 


** As may be supposed, 1 met with one or two 
Yankees of the inquiring order in the course of 
my travels over American railroads. 

“* You're a widdor, [ guess!’ Said a lantern- 
jawed personage, with long limba, and hair to 
match, on one occasion to an unprotected looking 
female, a little past her prime. 

*** Ves, my husband died last fall,” replied 
the dame. 

**+Laft you pretty comfortable, I spose?’ 
parsned the other, 


ran 


“The lady manifested a disinclination te 
answer the question, and tho gentleman 
something ont of hia mouth that took the furua 
of an islet on the carriage floor. 

“*¢Think of settling again ft’ 
Yankee pertinactously, 

“Tdid not hear the rest, but tlioy wore stil 
talking when | got out, and left them at Rome.” 

Here is a dialogue that took place between 
an inquiring and an obstinate Yunkee : 

“*Hallo, stranger, you appear to be travel- 
ling ¥* 

“*©Yes I always travel when Tm on a 
journey.” 

“*] think I've seem you somewhere ?* 

** * Very like, I've often been thera,” 

** Mighto’t your name be Sinith !° 

“+ Well it might, if it wasn’t something else,” 

© «Have you been long in these parts t* 

“¢Never longer than at present—five fees 
nine.” 

“*Do you calculate to remain here some 
time f° 

* * Well, 1 gneas that I'll stay till I'm ready to 
leave,” 

“© «7 rockon you were born in New England ¢* 

*©* Well, my native place was either there or 
somewhere else.’ 

‘© *You travel as if money were plenty with 
you?" 

«Well, I might have more and be richer, 
‘Have you anything new {* 
it a whet-stone this morning,” 


* Yea, 1 bough: 
you're the sharpest blade | 





reanmed the 


* 


*T thought so; 
ever saw on this road, 
“ Hore the train stopped, and the parties got 
out. 
* Diamond ent diamond,’ eaid somebody, 
“*Tarnation sharp and cute,’ said somebaly 
else, and the scene changed,” 





A Select Glossary of Buglish Words teed for- 
morly in senses different from their present. 
By ichard Chevenix ‘Trench, D.D., Dean 
of Westminster. (J. W. Parker.) 

Rainbles wnong Words, their Poetry, Tistery, 
and Wisdom. By William Swinton. 
(Scribner, New York; London, Sampson 
Low.) 

Every one must have noticed in the conrze 
of his reading in what different senses the 
same word is often used by authors of dif- 
ferent ager; how, in fact, a word is some- 
times entirely warped from its original 
meaning into one that is quite opposite. 
We have met with a child of ten years old 
who conscientiously refused to repeat the 
collect in the Church service commencing 
with the words “ Prevent us, O Lord, in all 
our doings,” and likewise the prayer, “ Deal 
not with us after our sing,” from amizappre- 
hension of the sense in which these words 
are used; and we have no doubt that pas- 
sages similar to this in the Bible have olten 
proved stumbling-blocks to the uninstructed 
part of the community. Aud who is there 
that has not, at some time or another, been 
delighted, on suddenly stumbling on the de- 
rivation of some word in daily use, to find a 
hidden meaning, a poetical idea, or the 
statement of some fact’ wrapped wp in it but 
not concealed ? Every word will be found, 
when ita history is traced buck to its origin, 
to have some peculiar appropriateness, some 
reason for its existence, which is not always 
apparent on the surface, 

(he former of the hooks whose titles head 
this notice has for its object the elucidation 
of the older meanings of words which sre 
used in a different sense now than formerly. 
We need scarcely say it is an excellent 
little work when we see Dr. ‘Trench’s name 
on the title-page. The author tells us 
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in his preface that he did not sim at ex- 
hausting his subject ; but merely at pointing 
out the tendency of words to change their 
meanings in the course of time, and to trace 
the progressive steps by which this has been 
effected. The book is arranged on the 
alphabetical plan so us to facilitate reference ; 
and the selection of the examples from old 
authors, amounting to about a thousand, has 
been made according to a definite system. 
The labour and research involved in the 
production of this littke work may be easil 
understood when we are informed that, wit 
at most twenty exceptions, these quotations 
have been selected altogether independently 
of all those collections which had previously 
been made. 

With respect to the second work under 
review we are unable to give it credit for 
any originality. It is a mere compilation, 
the greater part of which haa evidently been 
drawn from an earlier work by Dr, Trench, 
namely, “The Study of Words.” The ncarest 
approach to an acknowledgment of the 
source whence Mr. Swinton drew his 
materials is as follows, extracted from the 
preface, or, as he has chosen pedantically to 
call it, “ L’envoi:” 


“These rambles amongst words have reference 
to all previous contributions to the illustration of 
the — language. Of these the ene that hos 
attained most popularity is the Httle volume of 
Mr. Trench on the ‘Study of Words.’ We are 
all indebted to Mr. Trench for his pleasant 
volume. It is to be well understood, however, 
that this book does not stand alone.” 


This, we think, is pretty well when s - 
ing of a work whence he has derived three- 
fourths of his materials and the very titles 
of several of his chapters. When relying 
on his own strength Mr. Swinten often 
trips, aa when he informs us that “Gos. 
pel" means “(God's word,” instead of 
“good news,” which is the literal render- 
ing. Of our author's style an example or 
two will give a good idea: 

“Tf sight carries with it the architecture of the 
world, wound brings the universal solvent which 
whirls matter back to primal other, In melody 
Nature whispers to man the secret confessions of 
her plan. Oken asserts that melody is the voice 
of the universe whoreby it proclaims its schome 
or its innermost essence. They at least know 
this who have felt the mystical o'ermastering of 
music, Music is a passionate yearning after more 
primeval natures.” 


Perhaps our readers may be able to com- 
prehend this passage ; we are utterly unable 
todo so, That our author is equally good 
ata paraphrase, the commencement of the 
chapter on “ Medals in Names " will prove: 


“What's in a name?’ asks Juliet, powerfull 
affected by the thought that that which we appel- 
late a rose, by any other cognomen would posuess 
the pe erty of titillating the olfactory in an 
equally dulcet manner, 

“In all seriousness much and much is ina name. 
That Quaker individual understood its power when 
he threatened the canine quadruped with condign 
visitation, an suggested, ‘f will not kill thee, but 
I will give thee a bad mame s"” 

It is difficult to imagine that this was 
written “in all seriousness ;" if it had ap- 
peared in Punch it would have passed cur- 
rent as w good joke. Mr. Swinton, indeed, 
has a curious theory with reference to the 
perfection of the Bnglish language. We 
give his own words : 

“The theory of English scholars and literateurs, 





cournged inoculations from the French, from Latin, 
Greek, Italian. What pitiful cant, too, does one 
hear every day about Saxon! as thongh it were 
not the very theory of the English language—the | 
very genius and animus of it—to take its food 
from all sources | This ridiculous nonsense is to 
be utterly dismissed, 

“What starvation has this insane purism ef- 
fectel! What a poor, indigent, watery affair is 
our literary expression! Books cling to the old 
traditions and timidities—no full, free utterance, 
untrammeled, mystical : we influx, ne abandon- 
ment, Sarely the time has come to dismiss this 
old impotence.” 

And he diamisses it accordingly with a 
vengeance, “ De gustibus non disputandum 
est,” auys an old proverb; but we certainly 
cannot admire the taste which calls the 
language in which Shakapere and Milton 
wrote, to say nothing of the “ Pilgrim’s Pro- 
egress” and the authorised version of the 
Scriptures, “a poor, weak, watery affair.” 
If it is by dint of thus violating all the 
canons of good taste that American authors 
seek to develope the genius of their language, 
let them at least cease to call it English. Let 
them choose a name for themselves or else 
adopt that given it by a modern Russian 
statesman, via., la Lingue Américaine. 





The Diagnosis of Surgical Cancer. By 
J. %. Laurence, F.R.C.S., M.B. (John 
Charehill.) 

Cancer is one of the most frightful forms of 

disease to which the human frame is subject, 

and is one of the very few maladica of which 
we understand scarcely any more now than 
was known two thousand years ago. This 
dreadful scourge is greatly on the increase: 
in 1850, the number of deaths in London 
from this cause was 864, of which three- 
fourthe were females; and, allowing five 
years as the duration of life in these patients 
from their first seizure, we arrive at the 
enormous number of 4520 persons suffering 
the tortures of cancer at one time in the 
metropolis alone. When to this we add that 
the empirical system of treatment which has 
hitherto been almost universally adopted is 
worse than the disease itself, and that it has 
signally failed in arresting its progress, our 
readers will at once perceive the importance 
of the study to which Mr. Laurence has, as 
he himself informs us, devoted “cight years 
of uninterrupted labour.” Of this labour 
the work now wader review is the fruit; and 
that it has been duly appreciated is evident | 
from the fact of its having been thought 
by the Council of University College worthy 
of the Liston prize medal, which was accerd- | 
ingly awarded to our author in 1854. | 
Of Mr. Laurence’s success in unfolding | 
the diagnosis of external cancer we think | 
there can be little doubt, but when he speaks 
of the manner of treating it he is evidently | 

misled by the traditions of the faculty, and . 

consequently arrives at conclusions which | 

appear to us altogether erroneous. Mr. | 

Laurence insists in his preface, and in more 

than one place in the body of the work, on | 

the importance “by an early operation" of | 
saving “ the patient froma miserable death.” 

We should attach little importance to the 

fact that nearly the whole of the cases cited 

by our author ended fatally after the removal 
of the external tumour, because it was 
necessary that he should inform us of the 
results of his observations post nrfem as 
well as in the living patient. But, added to 





for hundreds of years, hax been the theory of re- | the fact that death almost invariably follows 
iL 


pression. They have discou 
the spontaneous expansions of the language— 


and — j 


operation, and that speedily, we discover on 


! 


| violence many of the internal organs, 
| especially the liver, lungs, and kidneys. 


most cases attacked with more or leas 


T7 
it be thus constitutional, how can we regard 
the local use of the knife or caustic as 
anything else than a mere temporary ex- 
— The utmost that can be hoped 
rom such # course of treatment, even when 
most successful, is partial alleviation, and 
the retarding for a short time of the death of 
the sufferer. 

We have under our eye while writing this 
the eighth annual report of the Cancer 
Hospital, and from it we learn that the 
observation of upwards of 2040 cases has led 
to the following deductions: “The possi- 
bility of arresting cancer for a great number 
of years by a combination of constitutional 
and local treatment we believe to be fully 
established. The evidence we have in favour 
of a supporting treatment,combined with local 
applications specially adapted to each indi- 
vidual, is very marked, Many of those who 
came to us soon after the opening of the 
hospital remain our patients still; and, 
although five years is the general average 
duration of life in those attacked, we have 
now avery large number of instances amongst 
our patients in which life has been prolonged 
from seven even up to fourteen years. 
Another most important matter is pointed 
out by our statistics, viz., the propriety or 
otherwise of operations in cancer. It will 
be noticed that 24 persons who had been 
operated on have come under our observa- 
tion, and that the average lapse of time 
before the disease returned (and it nearly 
always returns in an aggravated form) was 
no more than 14 months. In 37 cases of 
operation noted by us during the past year, 
29 of them were attacked aguin in less than 
six months, Until the establishment of 
this special hospital, it was not known that 
the malady returned so rapidly, because the 
poor sufferers went home alter they had 
passed the ordeal, and rarely returned to 
tell the surgeon the final result, The infer- 
ence from these figures is very strong, 
that the removal of the local disease 
is not only no check to the general malady, 
but that the debilitating effect of the opera- 
tion and its after-conscquences is provocative 
of more rapid progress of the disease. There 
are a few very rare and exceptional cases in 
which life has been man eight or nine 
years after operation. Early operations in 
cancer, our experience tella us are especially 
unfavourable. The sooner excision is per- 
formed after the appearance of a cancer, the 
sooner does it return, and the more rapid and 
violent is the subsequent gress of the 
case. These last observations apply more 
forcibly to those terrible operations by 
caustic than they do to those by the knife. 
With very few exceptions it may be laid down 
as an established rule, that, whether by knife 
or caustic, operative interference in cancer 
is useless, and, as supplanting other treat- 
ment, injurious.” ; 

If this be true, and we see nothing in Mr. 
Laurence's book to snbstantiate the contrary, 
we hope that our author will follow up the 

‘ood work which he has so ably begun ; and 
that in the course of as short atime as the 
nature of the subject will permit, we shall 
have to notice a work on the Treatment of 
Surgical Cancer, from the same pen and 
bearing as many warks of painstaking 
research as does this treatise on its Diagnosis. 

Since writing the above we have secn in 
the Lancet a paragraph to the effect, that the 


is- }opening the body that the disease has in, black docter whom M, Velperean brought 
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into notice at the Hépital de la Charité, at | china, are biassed by mere quaintness and 


Paris, and who claimed the honour and ; 
emoluments due to the discoverer of a cure 
for cancer, has lost the patient the report of 
whose pretended cure enabled him to stand 
defiant before the medical world. A tailor 
at Ayre also, it appears, laye claim to the 
possession of a secret recipe for a plaiater, 
“which is of such a nature,” according to 
his statement, “that it softens tho purts 
around the growth of cancer, and loosens ite 
fibres or claws to such an extent that it is 
soon completely sloughed out, like a weed 
out of a soft soil” We mention these quacks 
with the gole intention of warning the 
public against placing any faith in their 
representations. 











































Lhe Poetical Warka of Robert Herrick, can- 
taining his “ Hesperides" and “ Noble 
Numbers.” With a biographical memoir 
by E. Walford, M.A. (Reeves & Turner.) 

It is much to be wished that some expedient 

could be devised for conciliating the interests 

of bibliographers and the amateurs of re- 
prints with those of the general public. This 
interesting race of men value an old author 
much as a flower is valued by the botanist, 
who regards its scent and beauty as nothing 
in comparison with the perfection of its 
calyx and corolla, and is particularly anxious 
to preserve all the unsightly portions of 
which the scientific florist would willingly 
be rid. So with the publication of old 
authors, no reprint has the slightest chance 
of 8 good word from the amateur, or the 
professional collector, unless it be complete 
—i.e. unless it contain a greater or less 
amount of useless or obnoxious matter. The 
consequences of this superstition are often 
sufficiently annoying to the every-day reader, 
whose estumate is formed by a practical and 
not @ conventional standard. "Take Webster 
as aA case in point. Within the last two 
years we have had two excellent editions, 
and yet his works are hardly more accessible 
to the bulk of his countrymen than before. 
Why so? Because the editors, determined to 
give all that he ever wrote and all that has 
ever been attributed to him, have dilated 
their volumes to a bulk involving an outlay 
on the purchaser's part inconsistent alike 
with economy and discretion. If even such 
dramas as Vittoria Corombona and The 

Duchess of Malsi would separately have been 

dear at 15s., we cannot see that the case is 

at all mended by their association with 
matter on which, published by itself, nobody 
would have spent sixpence. To add nine 

hundred and ninety-nine nothings to a 

sovereign is by no means to make it a 

thousand pounds. 

The indiscriminate publication of Her- 
rick'a remains is far from being as hard on 
the public as that of Webster's, for the edi- 
tion is a model of cheapness, as well as of 
te other editorial merit. But it is a 
deadly refinement of cruelty as concerns 
ee reputation, which we should 

ly expect to survive the shock. Web- 
ster had no popularity to lose, and one new 
reader capable of appreciating the grandeur 
of his best dramas was well worth a dozen 
of those who an be repelled by his 
worst. But Herrick has long been a sort of 
household — He has, rape had the 
ay id good fortune to be mainly known 
dy his best pieces, of merit quite sufficient 
to insure applause far more valuable 
than those of the dilettanti whose literary 
predilections, as with the amateurs of old 


antiquity, The general idea of his literary 
character is that of s sprightly and anacreon- 
tie lyrist, whoxe cheerful vein flows with an 
even briskness. This ill-starred collection 
will make it sufficiently clear that the happy 
inspirations were exceptional, and that the 
bulk of his writings are those of a very 
commonplace author, without the taste to 
discern when he had written weil or ill, or 
the good fortune to find an editor more dix- 
criminating than himself. We are at a loss 
to discover the credit of having published, 
much Jess of having republished, verses like 
these: 
A CHARME; OR, AN ALLAY FOR LOVE, 

If 50 be # tand be bail 

In a sheep-skin newly Anid, 

And that ty'd to man, ‘twil sever 

Him and bis affections ever. 

HIS WISH TO PRIVACIE. 


Give me a cell 
To dwell, 
Whore no fout bath 


A path; 
There will 1 spend 
And 


When we have solemnly assured the reader 
that seven-eighths of the volume is of no 
better quality, he will be able to decide for 
himself whether this wonderfully cheap book 
may not after all be somewhat too dear. Of 
course there are many better things, but so 
scattered up and down as hardly to repay 
the search, What we want is not a separate 
edition of every poet of Charles the First's 
era, with all his imperfections on his head, 
but an anthology fitter for the student's 
bosom than the collector's shelf. 

———————_===— 


Memoirs and Political and Military Corre- 
spondence of Prince Bugitne. [Mémoires 
et Correspondance, ¥c.) Pubhshed, an- 
notated, and arranged by A. Du Casse, 
Author of the “ Memoirs of King Joseph.” 
Vol. 6. {Paris ; Michel Levy Freres.) 

As we have not noticed the previous volumes 

of this work, it may be necessary to explain 

at the outset that the “Prince Eugine” of 

M. Du Casse is not the hero of Blenheim 

and colleague of our own Duke of Marl- 

borough. Napoleonic historians bestow the 
appellation on one who fought with France, 
not against her—on Eugine Beauharnais, 
the son of Josephine, who was adopted by 
Napoleon, created a Prince of the Frenc 
empire, “ Archi-Chaneslier d’ Etat,” and Vice- 
roy of Italy. Tho work, of which the sixth 
volume has just been published, possesses 
considerable interest, but little of that cer- 
tainly is due to its editor. M. Du Casse is 
the same tedious, wordy, and unilluminative 
gentleman whose verbose comments nearly 
drowned what was really valuable in the 
voluminous “ Memoirs of Joseph Bonaparte,” 

“published, annotated, and arranged” by him 

a few years The worth of these 

memoirs, as of those, lies not in the dry and 

lengthy disquisition and narrative of the 
editor, but in the correspondence which he 
ublishes for the first time. Many glimpses 
hind the seenes of the first empire would 
have been lost had the correspondence of 

Eugéne Beanharnais perished. 

e know not that im point of interest the 
volume now published surpasses its prede- 
eessors, but certainly the period to which it 
relates, and the events in which it displays 
Eugéne Beauharnais as participating, are of 
transcendant importance. This time fifty 
years ago, in the first week of July 1809, the 
fortunes of the first Napoleon culmi- 





nated on the field of Wagram, where it 
seemed as if the coup de grdce had been 
given to the honse of Hapsburgh. It was 
only in the preeeding April that Sir Arthur 
Wellesley had assumed the chief command 
of the army in Portugal,and four years were 
to elapse before the crowning victory of 
Vittoria determined the fute of the Penin- 
sila. Russia and France were still on 
friendly terms, und the retreat from Moacow 
was hidden in the womb of the fature. In 
the spring of 1810 the victor of Wagram 
received the hand of an Austrian arch- 
duchess, and might well dream that the 
world was under his feet. The volume be- 
fore us begins with Wagram and closes with 
the autumn of the following year. At 
Wagram Eugine Beauharnais commanded 
the French centre, where was the army of 
Italy,andto which was mainly dae the issue 
ofthe day. On him devolved the “ pacifi- 
cation” of the Tyrol, and, unkappily, the 
execution of the patriot Hofer. Summoned 
to Paris from Milan, the seat of his vice- 
royalty, he had to “assist in person in the 
painful negotiations which resulted in the 
divorce of his mother from Napoleon. His 
correspondence, moreover, is not merely, as 
the title-page would indicate, “ Political and 
Military; " that with his Imperial and 
adopted father of course ocenpies a consider- 
able section of it; but there are many letters 
to and from his wifo, a Bavarian princess, 
whieh not only give a say favourable notion 
of his private character, but are often quite 
ax important as the more stately and formal 
epistles which begin “Sire.” If they have 
less of the “dignity of history,” they have 
more of what ought to be its truth. 

Eugéne Beauharnais appears to have heer: 
what the French themselves call “hon 
enfont’—nob only a brave and brilliant 
soldicr, but kindly, amiable, and upright. 
These qualitics shine forth specially in 
the portion of the correspondence which 
treats of the “pacification” of the Tyrol. 
Eugtne’s was a more than usually diffi- 
cult part to play, for he had not only 
to satisfy Napoleon himself, but to bear 
the indignation of his father-in-law, the 
King of Bavaria, to whom the Tyrol was 
ceded once more by Austria after the defeat 
of Wagram, and who was an at the 
slightest show of clemency to the so-called 
“rebels.” In spite of his matrimonial ties, 
however {and he loved his wife passionately 
and fondly), Eugéne never concealed from 
Napoleon that the Tyrolese had been goaded 
to revolt by the exactions and injustice of 
the Bavarian employés, far more than by any 
abstract love of Austria; and he had even the 
courage to propose the erection of the Tyrol 
into anindependent kingdom. M. Du Casse 
with his “ce malherreux,”’ as he calls the 
hervic Hofer, makes himeelf sufficiently 
ridiculons; but it is another sentiment which 
is aroused when we hear the King of Bavaria, 
in his letters to Eugéne, speaking of the 
Tyrolese Wallace ag “re queux la!” Here 
is the disgraceful note of Napoleon, written 
on receipt of the news that Hofer, after his 
capture, had been sent to Mantua: 

“My son,—I had directed you to send Hofer to 
Paris, But, since he is at Mantua, send orders 
for the immediate formation of a military com- 
mission to have him tried and shot at the place 
when your orders shall arrive. Let the whole 
matter be an affair of four-and-twenty hours.” 

We can judge from this ruthless deliver- 
ance how futile mast have been all of 
Eugine's plaidoyers on behalf of the Tyrolese 
and the claims of their nationality. 


$8 








Some historians have reproached Eugine 
Beauharnais with having intrigued to pro- 
cure his mother’s divorce. Others, again, 
have ascribed thé divorce to the jealousy 
inspired in junior members of the Bonaparte 
family by Bagene's success and Napoleon's 
love of him, which was so great aud avowed 
that they dreaded his nomination as heir to 
the throne if Napoleon remained childless, 
The latter theory reposes on mere conjecture; 
the former, however, is amply disproved by 
the present correspondence. Writing from 
Paris to his wife, after a sudden summons 
on mysterious business, which turned out to 
be a share in the negotiations for the divorce, 
Engine says distinctly, “I could not tell you, 
mon conic, before my departure, the reasons 
for my journey, because I did not know 
them myself." On hearing what the Emperor 
wanted, Eugtne asked for an immediate 
interview between the Imperial spouses, at 
which he should be present, and the matter 
be settled one way or another, His object 


was to save Josephine the anxicties of 


suspense, It is seldom that M. Du Casse is 
as readable as in the following passage, 
which shows the feeli of the mother 
surviving those of the wile; 

“The Emperor consented. That very evenin; 
the interview took place. Napoleon expound 
the divores as a political necessity, indispensable 
to the stability and even to the tranquillity of the 
empire. Josephine replied that since the pros- 
perity of France was at stake, this consideration 
should carry the day over every other; she was 

¥ to sacrifice herself for her country. Then, 
her eyes filling with tears, she exclaimed, ‘Once 
we are separated, my children will be forgotten. 
Make Eagéne King of Italy, my maternal tender- 
ness will be tranquillised, and your policy, I 
venture to say, will be applauded by all foreign 
powers.” The Prince Viceroy, on hearing this kind 
of prayer addressed by his mother to the Emperor, 
dashed into the conversation with a request 
that there should be no question of him in the 
matter, ‘Your son,” he added, ‘would not wish 
for @ crown which should be the price of your 
separation. If you submit to the wishes of the 
Emperor, it is you alone that he is to think of.” 
Napoleon then said, ‘I recognise Engine's good 
heart; he is right to have confidence in my 
tenderness,” 


Not only had Eugitne, as Prince Arch- 
Chancellor of the Empire, to address the 
senate on the occasion of the divorce, and 
to make himself the organ of Josephine's 
and his own assent to the measure, but he 
was obli to be present at the marriage 
of Napoleon to the Austrian archduchess. 
His majesty was not a man to pardon 
absenteeism on such an occasion; witness 
the following edifying effusion, addressed by 
the “eldest son of the Church” to Eugéne 
{as viceroy of Italy}, after the ceremony : 


‘*My son,—TI hear that Cantinal Oppizzoni did 
not come to = marriage. He ought to have 
been present in his triple capacity of cardinal, of 
senator, and of bishop of one ‘of tm principal 
towns. You will send for him immediately, and 
let him know that before this evening he is to 
send in his resignation as Archbishop of Bologna, 
You wilt tell him of my indignation at his 
infamous conduct—the conduct of a man whom I 
have covered with benefits, whom I have made 
cardinal, archbishop, and senator, whom I have 
 yreedaany and over whose shameful debaycheries 
_threw « clowk, by the intervention of my autho- 
rity when I interrupted, on his behalf, the course 
of criminal justica at Bologna. You will send 
his resignation by to-night’scourier . . . and 
will not fail to inake him feel that there is no 
room for hesitation, and that he must not remain 
archbishop against my wishes, after the offence of 
which he has been guilty,” 











Strange imperial moralist! It was not 
the “ shameful debaucheries” of the cardinal- 
archbishop-senator that constituted “ in- 
famous conduct; he might have continued 
to act in his “triple capacity” had he 
“assisted at the imperial marriage ! 

Napoleon, a3 an Emperor, and Scaophicia, 
as a mother, were mistaken as to the results 
of the Austrian alliance. Instead of con- 
tributing to the “ stability” of the empire, 
it hastened its full, for there is now little 
doubt that the hasty preference of an 
Austrian archduchess to a Russian princess 
produced the breach with the Czar Alexander 
which led to the disastrous invasion of 
Russia. Nor did Napoleon, as Josephine 
had feared, forget Eugene, He continued to 
be viceroy of Italy, and the remainder of the 
volume, after the divorce, is chiefly filled by 
a long correspondence with the Emperor on 
minute details respecting the army, the 
marine, the finances, and especially the trade 
of Italy. As firmly as he dared, Engine 
protested against the injustice done to his 

uasi-subjects by the commercial ee, of 

apoleon, Here is a fragment of one of the 
Imperial lectures read to the vice-regal 
offender after one of these protests : 

“My principle is: France before everything (la 
France avant tout}, You must never forget, that 
if English commerce triumphs on the seas, it is 
because the English are strongest there, Since 
France is stronger upon land, her commerce must 
be made to triumph her: ; otherwise all ix lost, 
Is it not better for Italy toe come to the aid of 
France in an important conjuncture like this than 
to see herself covered with custom-houses ; for it 
would be a mistake not to recognise the fact that 
Italy is only independant through France ; that 
this inmlependance is the reward of French blood 
and victories, and that Italy onght not to abuse 
it; that, above all, it would be most unreason- 
able to calculate whether France gains or not some 
commercial advantages. * * * | understand better 
than anybody the true policy of Italy. Italy 
must not make calculations ‘distinct a the 

rity of France. She must consider her 
interests identical with those of France; she 
must, above all, beware of giving France an 
interest in annexation; for if France had an 
interest in it, who could provent it? Take then 
for your motto: France before everything, If! 
were to lose a great battle, one million, two 
millions of men of my old France would hasten to 
Join my standard; every purse would be open to 
me, but my kingdom of Italy would recoil, I 
think it therefore very singular that there should 
be repugnance to come tothe aid of French manu- 
factures, in a measure the object of which is to 
inflict injury on the English.” 

In another letter his Imperial Majesty 
says frankly: “The custom-houses of Italy 
must be placed on the same footing as those 
of France; otherwise I do not conceal from 
you that I will annex Italy.” Is this view 
of the relations between protectoral France 
and protected Italy one of the many 
“Napoleonic ideas” which the present 
Emperor of the French has inherited from 
his uncle? In the disavowals of territorial 
aggrandisement, is there no arvitve pensée of 
commercial aggrandisement, or of the dimi- 
nution of the commercial greatness of other 
countries ? Time will show. 








Fresh ANecnoTe of Wetanaton,—The Duke 


when in Spain waa riding ont with an aldede- | 


camp, when a shower of rain fell. Turning to the 
onlerly who was behind he asked for his cloak, but 
not getting it immediately, he said, **Quiek !” 
** You can't have it till the straps are ondone,” 
said the man sharply, to which the Duke answered 
with a nol of the head, saying to the aide-de- 
camp, “That man is his own hell,” 
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NEWSPAPERS AND THE LAW OF 
LIBEL. 
No one can have read with any attention the 
law reports of the last few years without 
having been struck from time to time with 
the anomalous character of all our recent 
legislation as to libel, and especially with the 
bearing it has had on news T reports and 
newspaper comments, And although, in the 
strict sense of the word, the Literary 
Gazette can hardly be said to be a newspa- 
per, yet some trials have taken place not 
long ago in which periodicals, differing very 
little in character from our own, have been 
ao far concerned as to render the subject _ no 
means destitute of interest both to ourselves 
and to our subscribers, The old law, one 
which had worked well, was, that any state- 
ment was a libel that tended to the injury of 
another; its truth was.no justification, and 
indeed, the maxim was sometimes held as 
a sound one—the greater the trath the 
greater the libel. The ground of this prin- 
ciple was that any person might be guilty or 
have been guilty of faults which had no 
consequences to the world, had been probably 
repented of at the time, had been repaired, 
forgiven, forgotten; that the publication of 
these might perhaps stop a course of useful. 
ness, could of no benefit to any living 
soul, and could only gratify a vindictive and 
malignant disposition. That, besides all this, 
no man had any right to expose the failings of 
his neighbour, except when the interests of 
justice imperatively demanded it, and for 
these cases provision was made by the doc+ 
trine of “privileged communications.” The 
real merit of this state of law was not 
that it prevented the publication of truth, 
though in this respect, as we have ome 
regard the principle as a good one, but that 
it prevented the publication of falsehood. 
Every malicious on then knew that it was 
at his own risk if he attempted to injure the 
reputation of another, whether thai reputa- 
tion were well founded or otherwise; he 
knew -at the same time that if it became 
necessary for the public welfare to disclose 
any case of evil conduct, that he would be 
protected in so doing ; and though oceasion- 
ally cases did occur im which the results were 
unfavourable, yet on the whole truth did not 
suffer because, to acertain extent, malevolence 
was muzzled. So the matter remained till 
Lord Campbell took it in hand, and under 
the pretext, and perhaps with the intention, 
of emancipating truth, overthrew, not the 
detail, not the errors, not the inconveniences, 
but the very principle of the old law. By 
his enactinent the libeller was permitted te 
plead the truth of his libel, and the whole 
question was thus brought before the public 
and referred to the arbitration of a jury. Now 
as nine libels ont of ten rest upon some per- 
verted or distorted fact, and have to be ar- 
gued upon evidence of the most flexible kind, 
it must be evident to all who are familiar wit): 
courts of justice, that to substantiate the truth 
of a libel is a very casy matter. Those on whom: 
the libeller depends to substantiate his case 
are mostly of the lowest class, both as to 
character and position; and experience 
shows that a common jury is extremely un- 
ualified to weigh either witnesses or evi- 
nce in, itis a sufficient defence that 
believes his libel to be true; and 
as ho is to be at liberty to show the grounds 
on which he believes it, so there can never 
be wanting o ity, where the desie 
exists, to blacken the reputation of almost 
any person, however blameless. Now, how 
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‘toes this state of affairs affect newspapers ? 
We shall show how; and fur the purpose of 
illustration we shall give a very brief history 
of a recent case. A medical man was 
accused of grees imprepriecty; his accusers 
were ina more than doubtful position in all 
respects; the case was brought before a 
common jury, under circumstances exeeed- 
ingly disadvartageous to the defendant ; 
but the result was that he was sequitted. 
The tendency of common juries has always 
been in similar instances towards severity ; 
however, in this case, the defendant escaped. 
We suppose that nobody, save one, was in- 
clined te quarrel with the verdict; it declared 
nothing, save that in the case before them, 
the jury had found no evidence of guilt. 
This was all their business—this was all 
they affirmed. <A- journalist, however, at- 
tacked the verdict, found the defendant guilty, 
and alleged proofs of other guilt extending 
over a period of some fourteen or fifteen 
years. The defendant immediately indicted 
the journalist, who, as anybody with the 
slightest knowledge of law and juries would 
have anticipated, not only made the unfor- 
bunate man’s case twenty times worse than 
it was before, by bringing “evidence” in 
support of all his assertions, but was ac- 
quitted. Had a civil trial been adopted, and 
a special jury impanneled, the results would 
probably have been different. We regard 
the whole of this as very deplorable. It 
brings our condition almost down to that of 
New York. Why should we not have our 
“ Stabbers " and “Sewers,” or rather, why 
should not all our papers take a similar 
licence? The only reason is, that as yet 
society has not fallen so low; that as yet the 
public taste revolts against such proceed- 
mgs that as yet our journalists are, as a 
rule, gentlemen. ‘They regard themselves, 
and rightly so, as sitting in the capacity of 
judges in the great court of public opinion, 
and are as careful not to prejndge a case as 
the judges of the land themselves. They are 
scrupulous not to deprive any man of the 
advantage of his verdict; they cha- 
racter as sacred; and few indeed are the 
instances in which this high and noble 
course has been swerved from. But then 
the public requires information. We must 
have onr police reports, and our accounts 
of trials, and we must know not onl 

that justice is administered, but how this is 
done. All this involves the publication of 
much matter that cannot fail to be injarions 
to some. We do not now speak of evil- 
doers who, though their characters may be 
bad enough, cannot fail to have them made 
worse by each publication of their misdeeds ; 
for this is a part of the penalty which they 
must pay a8 malefactors; but we refer to 
those who are unjustly accused, and who are 


afterwards found to be innocent of the | 


offences laid to their charge; to those 
against whom proceedings are commenced 


and published, so far as they went, and | 
then dropped, so that the public hear only | 


of the aceusation and a portion of the proofs 


on which it was grounded, and never have | 


any o 


rtunity of hearing the full exculpa- 
tion. i 


‘hese and similar cases involve hard- 


ships, and it is impossible to avoid them; | 
but we still require even in these cases pub- | 
,as the matter stands at present. [ may | 
proof that he is a) 


lieation of alleged facts, even though a con- 
scientious journalist will avoid comments 
npon them. 

And thus we come to the conclusion that 
the protection required by newspapers 
amounts simply to this-~that they may 





acknowledged duty of recording facts. The 
proceedings at a public meeting ought to be 
public property, and these it is naw admitted 
may find their place in a newspaper without 
sabjecting the printer to an action, Those 
ofa more private character do not share the 
same privilege; bat even these ought in 
many cases to be given tothe public. All 
that we contend for is, that unless there be a 
manifest evil animes, the purveyors of infor- 
mation for the public ought not to he inter- 
fered with in their task, and that where such 
evil animus can be proved, the profession of 
a journalist should be no protection, These 
desideranda were, we think, quite capable of 
being realised by the old law, if few madtitica- 
tions had been made; but Lord Campbell's 
alterations,—extending to the very principle 
upon which the law had been constructed,—- 
we cannot but think highly mischievous to 
— and so far as newspapers are con- 
cerned tending to bring them down to the 
New York level. 

In our remarks some weeks ago on the 
copyright in newspaper titles we ventured 
to point out what was the inereasing ten- 
dency of juries in our own day, and how far 
the present Lord Chancellor had fostered 
and encouraged it. A jury seems to imagine 
that it has to administer equity according to 
aman's general deserts, and not to decide 
upon the evidence as to certain facts. This 
tendency it is that has made the new law of 
libel 80 mischievous, so dangerous to charac- 
ter, so likely to tempt journalists, so ines- 
pable of securing real justice. As to what 
really docs take place with papera of the 
highest respectability, we have very recent 
instances. A contemporary much favoured by 
the Baptist community published recently a 
brief article without comment on an attempt 
made forcibly to retain possession of a 
Baptist chapel. It very briefly alluded to 
some charges made against the minister, 
and which had caused a meeting of the 
chapel trustees to refuse any longer to allow 
of his services. On the strength of this 
article, the bona fides of wich was perfectly 
evident, an action was brought, and the 
publisher of the paper put to mach cost and 
inconvenience, Surely this was not a case 
which called for such punishment; but no 
one can be safe so long as he may, even in the 
clear exercise of his duty, be brought under 
the power of a common jury, 

Tosum up in a few words, the old law pro- 
tected the reputation of a man, while it did 
at the same time make provision for the 
ends of justice: it merely wanted so much 
modification us to enable the public to re- 
ceive at the hands of journalists that amount 
of information which it had a right to demand, 
aud which it was the peculiar duty of 
journalists to furnish. It required that a 
clear definition should be given of public 
mectings, and would have punished alike 
any prejudication of a case, or any inter- 
ference with « verdict. There was no real 
difficulty in the way of this; it wes quite 
possible to put public and private business 
on the same footing as to principle. If my 
servant secks a new master, I onght to be 
protected in telling his intended or intending 
employer what were his faults while in my 
service. I know not how far I may do this 











have abundant moral 
| thief, but if T cannot satisfy a jury of green- 
| grocers, I may find myself severely fined for 
| my honest statements. On the other hand, 


r-|he may raise the most atrocious reports 


form, without injury to themselves, their | about me, and he may obtain just so much 


evidence as shall satisfy the said jury of 
greengrocers that he was justified in his 
belief. I may be gibbeted in half the news- 
papers in London and obtain no redress. 
Of course these are extreme suppositions, 
but we are to judge of a law not by what it 
is in the habit of doing, but by what it may 
be made to do. One thing 1s clear—that 
neither the power of reporting, nor the 
power of commenting when a case is con- 
cluded, should be restricted. If the honour- 
able feeling which at present characterises 
the periodical press of England be not suffi- 
cient to keep its members within due bounds, 
no legal enactment will suffice to do so. We 
would be giad to see a recurrence to the old 
principle in private cases, and we ask no 
vther privilege for the press than that of a 
clear and unmiatakeable definition of what 
is, and what is not, the property of the 
public. 








NEW NOVEL. 


Miriam Copley. By 4. Coody Jeaffreson, Author 
of “Novels and Novelists,” &. In three 
volumes. Vol, I. 

Tue story of “ Miriam Copley" is a very con- 

sidecshts - tnprowunent a Mr. Jeaffreson's 

latest fiction of “Isabel.” It has more spirit, 
more strength, and more manliness. It is a hope- 
fal sign that the author is working his way toward 

a truer conception of his art, and ts beginning to 

fecl more at home in the ordinary details of his 

work. But Mr. Jeaffreson has still many faults 
to get rid of, the first of them being a remarka- 
ble indistinctness of effect, so that on putting 
down the book we find it very difficult to remember 
what we have been reading about, and with what 
object it was written. r. Joaffreson, indeed, is 
exceedingly difficult to classify. He does not 


lelong to the romantic school or the satirical 
school, His novels are not novels of character, 
nor novels of domestic life, nor novela of 


startling adventure. He does not write because 
he has a pectliar natural talent for story telling, 
for this is just what he hasn't got ; nor becanse he 
has sone great moral lesson to enforce, for we should 
be sorry to suppose that the only moral deducible 
from ‘* Miriam Copley” expressed Mr, Jeaffreson’s 
idea of a ** life lesson.” He has plenty of observa- 
tion ; he ean sketch character, and he can 
invent incident; but his conclusions are hasty, 
hia charactors incomplete, and his incidents 
unskilfully managed, Thus it will be seen that in 
every department of his work he wants bracin; 
upand tightening. It is 7 that he shoul 
reflect taurs deeply upon human life, and labour 
harder on the points of the story he may select to 
illustrate, before the novel will be produced of 
which we hope Mr. Jeaffreson is capable, Life 
does not seem as yet to have struck him in an 
other light than as raw material out of whi 
novels may be woven. No man could tell from 
rending ** Miriam Copley” either what to avoid, 
or what to pursue. No man could get a represent- 
ative character out of it. No man conld get any 
glimpse into human follies, fashionable or other- 
wise, that would dwell upon hix memory hereafter. 
The reason is that Mr. Jeaffreson devotes far too 
much space to telling us what his heroine thought, 
aml far too little to describing what she actually 
did ; #0 that although we are informed of a great 
deal of interesting action that went on during her 
career, we sce little or none of it. 

Miriam Copley is the daughter of a swine-herd, 
who seems to have deserved the epithet of ‘ unen- 
vinble” quite us much as Eumeus, and whose 
pigstye like that of the Homeric evferqs, was built 
wepurcerre tyr yupe, i.¢., on the side ofa country hill 
remote from human habitation. Here little Miriam 
up to the age of twelve carns the paternal approba- 
tion by her industry in serving out ‘‘enlsh” to 
some hundred hogs and porkers. At that period 
of her life her father is killed in a poaching 





fray which Miriam witnesses, and #0 be- 
comes aware that a gamekeoper was murdered 
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by one} Joel } tt, her father’s employer, ! Lord Ufford, and Miriam. They live together | 
happily for awhile, but the “busy fiend” has | 


a brutal ruffian, who was farmer, poacher, smug- 


Jer, glutton, drunkard, and savage, all in one. | 


el discovers that she knows it, and accordingly 
sends her off to service with his sister, a relative 
worthy of himself, with instructions that she is to 
die a slow death. After suffering unheard-of 
brutalities for three years, Miriam administers as 


much landanum to her mistress as she thinks will | 


kill her, and then rons away, Falling aslee 
from exhaustion in the open air she is Sovceree 
by Mr, Rawleigh Ufford, nephew ofthe Karl of Linton 
Steichworth, who is out shooting with his friend 
Mr. Mullicent, and whose praskitet is spread for 
him by a surly butler, one Watson, destined to 
play & prominent part in the story. Miriam tells 

er story ; is compassionated and furnished with 
a letter to the landlady of a neighbouring inn, 
who will take care of her. 


Miriatn’s mistress is | 


not killed, the affair is hushed up, and so ends | 


what may be termed Act 1, 

When the curtain again rises we find Miriam, a 
very pretty and accomplished girl, in the position 
of companion to a young lady cousin of the Raw- 
leigh Ufford aforesaid. After a time she quits 
her for the situation of ladies’ maid to a family in 
London ; and we should be inelined to say it is 
from this point that the chief interest of the tale 
commences, Miss Geraldine Plumetop, the young 
lady upon whom she waits—who is a curions 
mixture of childishness and earnestness, with the 
gaiety of a kitten, and the claws of a full-grown 
cat—is en to be married to a Mr. Aubrey, 
Who is discovered by Miriam to be no other than 
—— servitor Stephen Watson, now con- 
ve by his old master’s liberality, and hia own 
brains,\into a ishing city man. This discovery 
ee to one or two féte-d-téles between 
them, which being discovered and misinterpreted 
by Geraldine, stimulate her to take an atrocious 
kind of vengeance on Miriam, the nature 
of which we shall not deseribe to our 
readers, but which has the effect of placing 
Miriam twelve months afterwards friendless, 
homeless, and penniless in the London streets, 
Here she is discovered by the identical Mr. Milli- 
cent who had et nape her first interview with 
Rawleigh Ufford, and eventually married by him, 
and so ends Act 2. 

We now tuke a fresh start with her and Mr. 
Grosvenor Millicent, occupants of a house in May 
Fair, and gradually becoming lions in literary and 
fashionable society. Millicent is ‘‘a literary 
man,” and on his marriage starts a new weekly 
periodical called the Firefly, which bears a sus- 
— resemblance to the Saturday Review, and, 

appy man ! makes a clear profit of 3000/, 4 year 
by it. Miriam reviews the female novelists ‘at a 
Spe! fae ineas u week, and as she gets 


‘ asever. And this time the 
curtain falls upon Miriam and Geraldine **dear- 
* and “loving” one another in the drawing- 
and their two husbands putting their hea 
in the buck parlour, 

Act 4 shows the result of this last situation. 
a we or reasons of his own, wanted to 
get rid of cent, has lured him into pecuniary 
a which end yoy committing 
forgery, being transported for life. At this 
critical moment in the career of Miriam, Rawleigh 


Ufford turns up again, and though he can't marry 
her, mukes a present of a fine house and estate 


where she may live secluded from the world. 
Aubrey, however, whose object throughout has 
been to get hold of Miriam for himself, now plays 
his — He gives out that Grosvenor 
Millicent has died in Australia, aud consequently 
brings about a marriage between Rawleigh, now 


net done with them yet. Owing to some com- 
munication with Aubrey, Lond Ufford sickens and 
dies; and leaves 400,000/. to Miriam and his 
daughter. So ends Act 4. After a deeent 
interval Aubrey persuades the widow to accompany 
him to a madhouse near Epping, where he shows 
her her husband still alive, but a maniac. Having 
thus as he supposes got Miriam in his power, he 
persecutes her to marry him. But he had under- 
rated his adversary. That remarkable woman 
betakes herself to the study of chemistry, and one 
night when Aubrey declares he will either 
marry her or expose her instantaneously, she 
poisons him off like a rat, and as far as we can 
judge from the context lives rich and happy 
ever afterwards, 

Such is a brief outline of this very striking tale. 
As a picture of the world, it is neither above nor 
below the average novels of the season, but as 
taking up quite new ground upon the subject 
of homicide, it is exceedingly curious. tr, 
Jeaffreson would seem to be of opinion that 
although for conventional purposes it is just now 
necessary that human life should be fenced round 
with certain securities, still that occasions will 
rise when conventionalities may be rightly set at 
nought. It is wrong fora lady to elope; it is 
wrong to go through the Insolvent Court ; it is 
wrong to get drunk; and so of course it is to 
commit murder. But as Mr, Jeaffreson makes 
his heroine remark ; 


“ Reader! be charitable in your judgment of me. 
ember that 
myself. If 


Ir 


f ha are & mean, be 
the good and evil 


healthy influences; and meditate on the di 
lies embalmed in the poct's words -— - 


“ The is father to the man, 
And I would wish days to be 
Each linked to cach in natural piety," 

These are certainly singular reflections to oceur 
to a lady's mind, apropos of her artistic destrue- 
tion of an enemy, We dare say it’s all very right, 
but we confess to being somewhat a at 
having to accept Miriam Copley as on the whole 
quite a good sort of woman, though she begins her 
story with an attempted murder, concludes it with 
@ successful murder, and doubts whether if she had 
been asked to commit adultery she would have 
refused. More than all, there is no indication 
that such conduct is likely to be other than suc- 
cessful. Miriam flourishes through the story like 
a green bay tree, and is not cut down at the end 
of it. She accomplishes all her objects, She 
marries the man of her choice; she becomes a 
Peeress ; she secures her child's property, and 
makes her final curtsey with an air that seems to 
say that efter all she might have done worse. 


Another defect that we have noticed in thi« 
story is that the author so constantly forgets his 
character, and even his action, in himself, Page 
after page of reflections upon half the subjects 
under the sun are placed in the mouth of Miriam, 
without the faintest effort to keep up the illusion, 
In many parts of the book Miriam is as glaring 
and untmistakeable a puppet as Panch or Judy, 
We have Mr. Jeaffreson on Literature, Mr. Jeatfre- 
son on Field Sports, and so on, and no effort can 
recall us to the belief that we are listening to the 
heroine of the story, and not to the author. This 
habit of Mr. Jeaffreson has led him into one or 
two rather amusing anachronisma, which are very 
trifling in themselves, but show how completely 
he really Aad forgotten that he was not writing 
an essay, 

Mr. Jeaffreson’s merits are his brisk and stimu- 
lating style, the interest with which he invests 
the cardinal points of his story, and the occasional 
aphorisms of real shrewdness and sense to which 
he gives utterance, As anovelist, his skill consists 
rather in the effective presentation of two or three 
huportant seenes than in the skilful evolution of 
astory. But the character of a man of ability is 
stamped on the entire work, and, as we have 
already said, we hail it as a real step in advance. 


SHORT NOTICES. 


A Sketch of the Comparative Beauties of the 
French and Spanish Languages, by Manul de 
Morentin, (Tribeer} reminds ws of that fable 
wherein the man proves his own superiority to the 
lion, by showing that noble beast a marble group, 
representing the overthrow of the king of the 
forest by a human athlete. Every one knows 
the lion's sagucious answer, So it is with Sefior 
de Morentin. He being a Spaniard, there is no 
need to state he very absolutely concludes that 
the Spanish language is oe superior to the 
French, and a very natural conclusion this is if 
“the pre-eminence which one language possesses 
over another is traceable to two main causes, 
harmony and copiousness.” But a patriotic 
Englishman must question this postulate~-he must 
declare the lingual superiority to consist in compact 

direct meaning, short —— cing 
phrases, while a Frenchman must urge a Pyrrhic 
style of language, moving ely, brilliantly, and 
inimitably. And so the friendly and justitiable 
coutest must continue, with no amnesty to follow, 
for on such a field all truce would be dishonour- 
able; though it must be confessed Seftor de Mo- 
rentin is extremely desirous of elevating his 
native Spanish, for he quotes an author to the 
effect that ‘the Spanish tongue, far from de- 
serving to be looked upen asa corruption of the 
Latin, ought rather to be considered as an im- 
provement upon that language.” With a friendly 
nod we may dismiss the pamphlet, respecting its 
authors patriotism, but agreeing with Mr. A. 
Elwes, who writes the preface, that every lan- 
has its special splendour, which is only 
increased by contrast with its sister Longucs. 

The Convalescent, his Rambles and Adventures, 
by N. Parker Willis(Bohn), is a republication of 
papers originally printed in au American periodical 
ealled the ‘* Home Journal,” and this egotistical 
title is a sufficient evidence of the main-spring of 
the author's character—vanity. The quality 
gushes out in all Mr. Willis’s works, the great 
“7 " is ever present. Ina word Mr, Willis takes 
too much advantage of the friendly desire shown 
by the public to know somewhat of authors, and 
he thereby really injures the effect of a very good 
if discursive composition, And this book suggests to 
us the question whether all Americanisms should 
not be excluded from an English edition of a trans: 
Atlantic work, Expressions admirably expres- 
sive in New York may be received in London with 
but a sense of the Indicrows ; and this is apparent 
in the very first line of The Conevelescent, who 
says, ‘‘I never so much realised as to-day the 
wisdom and luxury of a home buried in ever- 
green trees.” That word “realise” is so 
stygestive of dollars that the homely sen- 
timent embodied in the words is quite 
destroyed. Set aside the egotism of The Con- 
raleseent, his Yankeeisms, dashed with sus- 
picions of petty larcenies from Sterne and Adilison, 
to aay nothing of an occasional threat of trans- 
cendentalism, and the reader will find a great 
deal of good country life writing in The Con- 
walescert. He gives a clever photograph, tracing 
the lines of which will be a discursive, pleasaut, 
and far from barren employment, the best 
chapters decidedly being those descriptive of the 
visit to Washington Irving's retreat, though the 
taste which has led to the publication of the parti- 
culars of this private ‘‘ call” is certainly open to 


condemnation. : 
The Congregational Pulpit, Conducted by the 
Rev, T. G. Horton. Vol. VIL. (Judd & Glass.) 
This is the seventh volume of a publication which 
proceeds upon the dae that sermons which 
are good to hear are also good to read, It seems 
to be very generally forgotten that the two 
qualities are, with hardly an exception, in inverse 
ratio. That which makes a sermon powerful in 
delivery, makes it for the most part weak in print. 
The very life of the sermon is wanting, It is im- 
possible ‘‘to print the preacher.” animation 
wad emphasis are wholly lost, except to those who 
can supply them from imagination or memory. 
Eloquence passes into bombast, and zeal into 
exaggeration. The most rhythmical cadences are 
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inappreciable, the most brilliant sentences are 
frozen to death on paper. 
tomantory audivisses” ix the epitaph of almost 
every sermon, A still more formidable difficulty is 
the essential difference between the rhetorical and 
logical order of statement. Writing and speaking 


“Quen si ipsum 


pep an entirely different collocation of words | 
an 


sentences. Inversion and confusion of these 
two methods are the fandamental evils of modern 
preaching. The science of composition takes its 
Place in the pulpit, and the science of speaking 


spends itselfin print. Dullness in the one case, and | 


bombast in the other, are the natural and inevitable 
consequences, In the Church of England, oratory 


j 
j 


| Trean's Moveable Hooke: Hemet Lint Jack fallt, 


has become essay-writing. A sermon proper is | 


the exception, not the rule, Amo 
on the contrary, everything is fi in the same 
crucible of dogmatic rhetoric. Argument gives 
way to the brute foree of language, Whatever be 
the power of their sermons in the 

they are wholly unfit for publication. The volume 
of sermons before us adds another to the many 
instances of this, 
hardly © single new idea. The province of the 
intelleet in matters of religion seems to be 


dissenters, 


F Ne ( Tatular me | A by ter, | 
entirely ignored. From a literary point of pe OL peerage amare 
view, therefore, they are almost worthless. They insatioms om  Negulistions im’ Aifairs of Utaiy, by ax *4.P-, 

. A arn. 
can searcely claim to themselves the name | "°° )1S svamced Text-Hock of Ind ed. 120. 6: 
of literature at all. They can no more be | Parente’ the) Gatinot of Amusement Fal, be, 
pas with —. composition than photo- | Prove Ph The Donincs th Dawhdehen 2 talk nest avo SMe. Ga, 
gra can ran! with paintings, Their | Hetlins tH ; iat ed. € vols Sen. 
value is accidental, not intrinsic, Weesls, Oy a Mocent Traveticy, new ed: post Sve. 


style and matter which is attractive to a large 
section of the err pey ee! week after week; but 
they cannot be said to fulfil 
pose in publication, or to afford very high testi- 
mony to the intelligence of their writers, 
Surnames Metrically Arranged awl Classified, 
with an I Inquiry into their Origin 
and Use, By Thomas Clarke, Esq. (Simpkin.) A 
terrible publication, as showing to what awful 
depths of stupidity the human mind can dive, 
Obviously Thomas Clarke, Esq., has taken a 
London Directory, and placed each name under 
one of a few headings, of believing that when 
thrown into rhyme the entire business must 
he interesti learned, and original. It is clear 
the author a fixed belief that the existing 
pronunciation and apparent signification of sur- 
names are identical with the pronunciation and 
— when those names were originally 
— The inscription is to Mr. Rowland 
Triumphs 


The Sonnets, , and other Poems of 
Perarch, Now first completely Translated into 


English Verse by Sacioge! Hands ; with a Life 
of the Poet bi mas Campbell. Illustrated 
with Sixteen Hagravings on Steel. (Bohn.) A 
good work, done by a careful hand. Indeed this 
edition of Petrarch may lead to a popularity which 


the exquisite writings of the t lyrical poet of 
Italy have not yet attained in England. . 

The Latter Daysof Jerusalem and Rowe, as re- 
vealed in the Apocalypse. By Dominick M‘Uaus- 
land, LL.D., Barrister-at-law. (Bentley.) Ano- 
ther foolish book on the Apocalypse, written by 
an Irish barrister who has rina written upon 
Genesis. It is surely not difficult to write a book 
principle that if certain texts do not mean 
what others have fancied, they may mean some- 
thing else, Nor is it difficult to speculate on the 
future of cither history or scienee on the principle 
of misinterpreting the past of both. 

The third edition of Chapman's Feery-da: 
Prench Taik is before us. There are the dear ol 
well-remembered phrases, ‘In a shop,” ‘In the 
" ** At the chemist’s ;° ** JZ y a Audit jours,” 
“Ilya qeiaze jours.” Chapman's ‘‘ Every-day 
Talk” certainly never did any harm : it is a ques- 
tion whether it ever did much good. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Tue Council of University College at their 
session on Saturday last made their first award of 
a Jew's Commetnoration Scholarship, Mr, Na- 
thaniel Nathan was reported by the Faculty of 
Arts and Laws to be the student of one year's 
standing, most distinguished for good conduct 
and general proficieney ; the scholarship was 
accordingly conferred upon him, 

Tho second edition of the Ties of Friday, and 
the first and second of Saturday last, were stopped 
in Paria, and have never beon delivered. No 
reason has been yet given for this act of despotic 
authority, and the fact becomes more incompre- 
hensible, seeing that M. de la Guerroniére, the 

otleman who has control in theae matters, is 

ecidedly liberal in his expressed opinions. Our 
own journal too has been detained and opened, 
but was ultimately forwanled to the subscribers, 


We are sorry to record the death of Mr. William 
Stevenson Fitch, of Ipswich, Mr, Fitch was well 
and favourably known for his literary and anti- 
quarian collections relating to the county of 
Suffolk, the whole of which we infer will now be 
brought to the hammer. He has also printed 
several papers on archeological subjects rela- 
ting to his native town and county ; to his good 
nature and intelligence many antiquaries are 
indebted ; and Mr. Fitch of Ipswich wil! long be 
remembered with respect and affection. He died 
on the 17th inst., aged 66, after a long and 
painful illness. 

We apprehend that ‘‘ Les Penumeset la Guerre, 
a litele pamphlet forwarded to us for review by its 
author, the Comtesse Marie Montemerli, means to 
tell us that the power of woman over man should 


” 


revent all war whatever, for whether Austrian or , 
talian, the soldier has some kind heart feeling | 


for him away out of the strife. The countess is a 
little behindhand with her kind words, seeing the 
war is past; but notwithstanding, her brochure is 
a to read, for it tells us (certainly we had the 
nowledge before) that all women abhor battle, 


and the author, with charming simplicity, hopes , 


the war will cease at once, Italy be utterly free, 
and all shake hands peaceably. The lady also 
tells us that “conventionality” has more to do 
with our griefs than society is willing to admit. 


A catalogue of the choicor ion of the lilrary 
collected by M. Gugliclmo Libri is now before 
us. It is avolume in itself, and enumerntes a 
ye array of works, which will be dispersed by 

r. Sotheby during the first two weeks in August, 
over which time the sale will extend, The reason 
assigned for the breaking up of this literary 
treasure is the continued ill-health of M. Libri, 
who is about quitting London. 

The Ladies’ National Association for the Diffusion 
of Sanitary Knowledge is practical as well ns 
theoretical : its supporters held & meoting at W illis's 
| Rooms, on Thursday last, under the presidency 

of the Earl of Shaftesbury. This association has 
| been formed by a few ladies, who knowing that 
much comer is owing to preventible causes, 
have banded themselves together to elevate the 
physical condition of their neighbours, and tench 
them the laws of health, They propose to elfect 
their object by establishing institutions, at which 
schoolmistresses, pupil teachers, and wuryery 
maids can attend a gratuitous course of all in- 
struction, relating to the preservation of health, 
| with the ultimate end of imparting the same to 
| their pupils at the moat impressionable period of 
| life, And the society intend to further extend 
| their operation by a cheap publication of all 
| matters relating to health, by establishing 
| libraries, and by the delivery of lectures, The aim 
| of the association is noble; let us hope it will be 

equally practicable. At present we can but take 

one objection to the society, and that is its name. 

“Diffusion of Sanitary Knowledge,” reads very 

harsh; “‘ Diffusion of a Knowledge of Health,” 
would not only have sounded better, but have 

ibly served a good end, for while every 
ignorant woman would grasp at tho hope of « 
knowledge of health, she would rest doubtful 
before the term ‘Sanitary Knowledge.” 

A most noteworthy event took place on Wed- 
nesday last,—the dinner given to Mr. Charles Kean 
by his friends and —=, who - this — 
numbered 600, including man emen of hig! 
standing. The marin as y ere a complete 
ovation. The chairman, the Duke of Newcastle, 
was applauded at almost every sentence ; and it 

| was most delightful to hear the duke recalling the 
time when he and Mr. Kean were members of the 





Eton freemasonry—a freemasonry which ends 
only, it would seem, with life, and of which this 
dinner was an instance, for it was initiated by 
Etonians all, The noble chairman spoke of that 
old schooltime of thirty-five years back with such 
earnestness, that he appeared. handy able to pass 
on to later days,~ led how, when the hono- 
rary secretary, Mr. Taunton, was captain of the boat, 
Mr. Kean was second captain, and pulled stroke in a 
match of six, fourof these gentlemen being present 
to verify the statement ; and when the chairman 
mentioned the name of Miss Ellen Tree, the 
whole assembly rose and cheered Mrs. Kean, 
who was in the gallery, most enthusiastically. 
Then arriving nearer the present time, he 
applauded the grand revivals of Shakspere for 
which Mr, Kean is so famous, and concluded by 
calling upon the _—- 
the **hierarch of that - temple in which 
Shakspere was enshrined.” The applause which 
followed was immense, as was also the approba- 
tion consequent upon Mr. Kean's earnest oes: 
Many gentlemen spoke—amongst others, Mr. 
Gladstone. In conclusion, we may heartily say 
| the banquet was an immense sucwess, 
| Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson will bring to 
the hammer on Wednesday next a choice selection 
of modern engravings, the property of an American 
gentleman, and comprising works from the best 


to drink the health of 


+ 


masters, and in excellent condition, The same 
| firm will dispose of a good assemblage of engray- 
ings and drawings to-day, and Monday and 


| Tuesday. They comprise the collection of the 
late Rev. John Mitford, and that of the late Mr. 
| Thomas Barrett. 

The value of pure potable water is so immense 
that it will not be deemed out of our ince if 
we refer to the ‘pure carbon filter,” introduced 
_ by Messrs, Harrison, of Floct Street. The puritica- 
| tion is perfect, rapid, and cheap. Three excel- 
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lent causes to lead to the use of these carbon 
filters. It is satisfactory to be able to procure 
cheap andl pure water in one’s own house, and at 
any Ay and it is equally satisfactory to kuow tit 
the drinking-fountains which are so rapidly 
springing up in the metropolis are to be supplied 
with this purifying medium, 

Mr. James Blackwood has the following work« 
in prepansion ;—~*' The Dudleys," by Edgar 
Dewsland. ‘+The Consequences of a First Fault.” 
A Tale for Youth (from the French). ‘* Fresh- 
field,” by Wa. Johnstone, Exy.  ** Reecabella, 
A Tale of a Woman's Life,” by Paul Bell. 2 vols, 


We trast we shall now have a blaék bishop. 
To send ont another white man to beTishep of 
Sierra Leone is constructive murder; besdes 
which suck a step would bet% valuable practical 
commentary on the text, “Ain [ not a man and 
a brother.” The Right Rev: John Bowen, bishop 
of that abode of death, perished by an attack of 
yellow fever on Saturday, June 2, at his residence, 

ourah Bay, near Free Town, Sierra Leone. The 
Right Rev. John Bowen was in the early part of 
his life engaged in farming operations in Canada, 
and when the rebellion broke out served in the 
militia of that country. In 1842 he came te 
Ireland, and entered Trinity College, Dublin, 
where he took the degrees of B.A., MLA., and 
LL.D, Subsequently he was ordained by Dr. 
Langley, the present Bishop of Durham, then 
Bishop of Ripon; and in 1847 he went to Pales- 
tine, where ke remained some three or four years, 
pee during this time the acquaintance of Mr, 
Layard, the celebrated traveller, and assisting at 
hia excavations of Nineveh. Having returned to 
England, he was in 1853 presented by the Marquis 
of Huntley to the reetory of Orton-Longville with 
Kotolph-bridge, which he held for four years, and 
until his appointment to the soe of Sierra Leone, 
vacant by the death of Dr. Weeka, the second 
bishop. He arrived at Freetown in December, 
1857, and had consequently held his bishopric 
only two years and five months at the time of his 
death. e diocese of Sierra Leone, was founded 
in 1850, and has had three bishops since that 
time,—the Right Revs. 0. E. Vidal, J. W. Weeks, 
and the prelate just deceased. The jurisdiction of 
the see extends over the westerti coast of Africa, 
between the 20° north and the 20° south latitude, 
ineluding the colonies of Sierra Leone, the Gambia, 
the Gold Coast, and their dependencies. The 
number of clergy of the diocese is twenty-one ; 
the population 45,000 ; and the gross income of 
the Bishop, 9002, viz., 5002. from allawance as 
Colonial Chaplain, and 4001 from the Colonial 
Kishoprics Fund. We want for Western Africa a 
black bishop and black clergy, a black justice and 
a blwck bar, 2 black governor aml-a black 
regiment, 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
—e— 
Paris, July 20, 
Ow the whole, I should be inclined to say this 
people has rarely shown itself to such advantage 
a4 upon this recent affair of the Peace, The sense 
of justice hidden «0 long in Frenchmen, clouded 
over by so many hazes of the national mind, has 
felt wounded, even in the distant depths to which 
it has been banished, by this piece of jugylery, 
whereby it is hard to say who is not taken in. 
The Parisians, nor indeed any other class of | 
Frenchmen, cared for the * Liberation of Italy,” 
neither did they believe in Htalians as imli- 
viduals, more than they would have done jn | 
Hottentots ; Int they feel instinctively, and | 
without = being uble to point out precisely 
in what way, that they chenealves are trifled with | 
by Louis Napoleon, when after having over: | 
Persunded them to agree to the war for! 
the attainment of one definite object, he suddenly | 
requires them to a pees and concur in what rast | 
defeat the aforesaid object totally and entirely, | 
= have felt that to plunge all Europe into 
confusion, to draw down ruin upon thousanils, 
and sacrifice hutnan creatures without condescend- | 
ing to count their mumbers, it was at all events 
neressary that the sacrificer should be possessed | 


| 
i 
é 
| 
: 





of a stern conviction in the holiness of his work ; 
and when they have it shown te then how absent 
is all conviction of this kind—when the cynical 
levity of the whole is staring them in the tice-— 
they then turn round in disgust, and an angry 
murmur is in their hearts, if it dare not yet nse 
to their lips. The widow and the childless 
mother say, “We gave those that are gone in 
onler that a work vou swore to us Was a 
great one might be done; we did not give 
them that you might clasp the hand of him 
you went out to crush, and come back more bent 
upon oppressions than when you started ; we did 
not give all we loved most that you might prance 
into Paris proud in the friendship of a legitimate 
Emperor, and fancy all for the best, simply 
hecanse you had slept in his bed [” 

This, rely upon it, is the great substratum of 
— feeling in this town as regards the peace, 
and for anyone who has lived long in France, it 
indicates an unmistakeable improvement in the 
appreciative and moral sense of the conntry, 
That anything should be judged too cynical or too 
fill of levieg by Frenchmen isa guin. Perhapa, 
in this respect, there is just a very little now to 
be noted that is less regretable than it had used 
tobe, Some ten years since there were subjects 
in religion, morals, and political economy that 
could not be touched upon without the man 
who shonld take up the defence of what we 
should call the right side, being pitilessly con- 
demned as a careless, hopeless, * imbecile.” Any 
man opining that Christian belief was com- 
patible with reason, that to sedoce your friend's 
wife was an ungentlemanlike act, or that land 
ought, for the good of the many, to be maintained 
in the hands of a comparative few—any man 
attempting to advocate these theories would, some 
ten years back, have been denominated a ‘‘tuff';” 
whereas the want of faith, the immoralities of 
sovtety, and the subdivision of land have ended 
by bringing about so many grave embarrassments 
—to give them a polite name—that it is possible 
now to put in a protest in favour of what in other 
countries is the common law of ordinary Christians, 
and of mere average moralists and politicians. It 
is a very common thing when you are making a 
remark of this kind, to hear an Englishman ex- 


claim, ‘‘Oh! but so-and-so, is a matter of 
course ;" herein our countryman tmeakes a 
mistake, beenuse he does not see the French 


point of view, and does not know how great 
a distance has been morally gone over by the 
Gaul before he reaches what seems to the 
Saxon the natural starting-post. 1 cannot help 
thinking it would be desirable we should know 
this people more thoroughly, Had we done so 
long ago, how many political errors might have 
been prevented. 

One of the saddest lessons given us in this re- 
spect is contained, 1 should say, in the second 
volume of M. Guizot’s “‘ Mémoires." No book 
more important has been published for years, It 
is a clear exposition of the faults committed in 
1830, fnults which, had we then recognised them, 
an incaleulable amount of mischief might have 
been spared. M. Gnizot waa not a moral states- 
man, or an honest minister; he did no good while 
he was in office; but by the frank, clear-headed, 
and straightforwanl way in which he has acknow- 
ledged his own wrong-doings, he has rendered an 
undoubted services to his own country, and—as no 
one country can now-a-days be isolated from the 
rest—to all Enrope. 

Not the least curious effeet of the late war and 
still later pence has to bo studied here in the 
theatrical world. About two months ago no 
theatre liked te venture upon any picce that had 
any pretensions to literature. Young authors 
who brought well-written plays to managers were 
snubbed, and told that the only thing that in- 
lerested the public was something connected with 
the war. Ifnot based on contemporary actions, 
such passages of history were then sought out for 
the grvund-werk of dramatic works, as should 





| show France at variance with Austria, and getting 


the better of her imperial adversary. Nay, 
Pieces even that had been upon the stage in the 





first Emperor's life-time were re-arranged, set to- 
rights, got up anew, and presented to a — 
ever ready to applaud the most impossible defeats 
of its Teutonic enemies, whatever might be the 
moderate pitch of its own personal enthn- 
siasm. Well, in one way or ouother, the 
whole line of the Boulevard theatres was de- 
voted to military spectacles, and, about a 
month ago, the * great attraction” of the season 
was supposed to be the enormous, unwieldy, 
‘* piéce & machines,” of the Porte St. Martin, over 
which no expense had been spared, and in which 
a more than usual amount of glory was awarded 
to the French over the Austrian Fagle. The piece 
was entitled ** Les étapes de la Gloire,” anil wan 
absolutely based upon that most unfortunate 
speech to his army and peoples in which Louis 
Napoleon told the world of what his Via Sacra 
was to be. It was the imperial programme 
‘‘alapted” for the stage, ag easily as Rameau the 
composer used to say he could set La Gasette de 
Hollande to music. Notwithstanding the heat, 
the public flocked to the Porte St. Martin, and 
everything else was set aside for the ‘‘attraction ” 
facial ts the new military spectacle, in which 
with heating of drums, firing of guns, waving of 
colours, tramping of horses, and abuse of the 
pitileasly re Austrians, there was enough to 
satisfy any gamin de Paris, or sick-faced, half- 
starved émentier of the Fanbourgs. No profit was 
yet reaped, the “get up” had been so expensive, 
ut success was undoubted, and in a couple of 
weeks real profits would have commenced ; when, 
lo and bell 3 the two Emperors meet, and 
follow the advice of Shakspere's poet in Julins 
Cesar, namely, to *‘kiss and be friends, as two 
such men should be.” Peace is proclaimed, but 
what of ** Les élapes de la Gloire?" Glory has 
no more ‘stages’ at present, long or short, hand 
or easy, and, accordingly, the order was sent 
down to put an extinguisher on all the stage war- 
fare, to nmiffie the drums, silence the trumpets, 
and cease evil speaking of the Austrians alto- 

ether, It wasa case of Clovis and St. Réeimi, the 
fntter when he baptised the former saying to him : 
“Adore what thou hast burnt, and barn what 
thou hast adored.” But the directors of theatres 
find this sornewhat dear work; and it is snid 
here that a certain amount of pocuniary peti J 
will be given to such unlucky managers who too 
too much & da lettre the proclamations of their 
Imporial ruler. People here are hourly expecting 
to hear the national hymn of Austrin, Gott erhalte 
Franz den Kaiser, at Sennate, at the Pré Catelan 
and Chitenn des Fleurs, with “' Partant Pour la 
Syric." 

Apropas to the Pré-Catelan—one of the easiest 
ways of reconciling one’s-self to Lanis Napoleon's 
despotic rule, and to his aristocratic whims, 
whereby every now and then seventy or cighty 
thansand haman beings are sent recklessly to 
their last account, is to go und ramble among the 
cool shades of the Bois de Boulogne, such as it 
now is, This, Paris doas owe to him, and this is 
a pleasant thing, Bat the reason for which | 
recal] it at this moment is, that already the little 
finger-nail of our good friends, the Jesuits, ix 
beginning to be visible! You are aware that the 
Pré-Catelan is not precisely a temple of Vesta, 
though as far as this goes, it is far from being 
worse than other establishments of the same kind, 
However, it would appear that the Reverend 
Fathers in Jesus having obtained wholesale so 
much more then they could ever have —— 
for, sre now descending to detail, and are be- 
coming anxions for the perfect salvation of 
the grisette-nonl, to be accomplished by the 
abolition of all her pleasures upon earth, 
Whether the zeal of the holy brotherhood will 
be rewarded by anything like genuine snecess, 
is more than L can say, but 1 know attempts are 
heing made in the highest quarters to steal 2 
march on Momus, and pin down the lively god, 
even while he ia enacting his liveliest farces. 
You may have heard that under the Restoration— 
particularly during its last years—the more ill- 
advised portion of the clergy used to contrive to 
make no end of things in ordinary civil life 
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confession.” It was hard to be born or buried 
unless proof of confession were produced, and 
this was not one of the slightest causes of com- 
plaint against Charles X. (though at that time it 
was not the Jesuits who were the tyrants), 
These same petty yexations are, I fear, likely 
now to be tried once more, and how this 
sceptical cynical race will bear them, I leave you 
to judge. The Emperor's particular tastes two 
are notorious in this respect, and he has a tender 
bearing towards the Cremorne Ganlens of this 
town. This has given rise to the following 
witticism: ‘‘ The Jesuits had better take care, 
Louis Napoleon has a strong devotion to Nétre 
Dame, only his especial Madonna is ‘* Nétre Dume 
aux Canelias,” 

The Exhibition of Fine Arts has been ¢efini- 
tively closed, and on the closing a distribution of 
prizes, consisting of gold and silver medals, and 
‘honourable mentions,” was as usual made to 
the most meritorious exhibitors, with as usual a 
good deal of pomp. The exhibition on the whole 
was, ag IT told you on the opening, one of the 
worst seen here for years. It waa, too, ax Lord 
John Russell would say, “rendered conspicuous 
by the absence” of all the principal artists of the 
day, The English, besides, who had been ex- 
pected to figure in it in very t numbers, were 
altogether absent, In connection with it a lottery 
has been instituted—the prizes in which are 
— or pieces of sculpture, purchased from ex- 

ibitors by the proceeds of tickets taken by the 
public. In this way a considerable number of 
works of art which would have remained on the 
artists’ hands have been disposed of. Is not the 
thing worth imitating in English exhibitions ? 


SCIENTIFIC. 
-_—~?7— 

Stxcz last week, several very interesting 
scientific mattera have come under our notice, 

In the preceding number we described the 
researches on Celtic antiquities carried on in 
France by Mr. Prestwich, whose name, by a typo- 
graphic error very casily understood, was spelt 
“ Prestwick.” Mr. Babbage has published o 

per on the same subject, the tenor of which 
1s to point out that the phenomena observed may 
be easily explained by the operation of simple 
and natural causes, without inferring thence the 
co-existence of man with those extinct races of 
animals whose bones have been found in such 
abundance in connection with objects of human 
workmanship, 


ExTomoLogicaL Soctery.—July 4, Dr. Gray 
in the chair, W. D. Crotch, Esq., was elected a 
member. Mr. Jenkes exhibited o specimen of the 
Arrhenodes maxillosus, a North American insect, 
which had lately been taken flying in a garden at 
Camden Town. Mr. Bond, among other speci- 
mens, exhibited a beautiful living Calosoma syeo- 
phanta. Mr, Stephens also exhibited both sexes 
of the splendid Oraithoptera, and the beautiful 
Payilio allied, and P. Ulyssus. Many other in- 
teresting specimens were produced by different 
members, and papers read. Before the meeting 
separated, if was announced that Part IL, of the 
carrent volume of the ‘Society's Transactions“ 
is published. 

Panovocy.—It is now more than 200 years 
since Lonis Cappel, a Protestant minister, and 
a of Hebrew at Saumur in France, who 
died in 1658, published his celebrated ‘* Arcanum 
Punctationis Revelatum,” in which he maintained 
that the Hebrew vowel-points and accents, were 
no part of the inspired text of the Old Testament, 
hat were to be regarded in the light of an unin- 
spired commentary, adiled to the text at different 
times, and brought to perfection by the Masoretic 
doctors. In consequence of these opinions he was 
re ted asin leagne with the Jesuits to under- 





repudiated him, he was deprived of his professor 


ship, and the magistrates were called upon to | 


banish him from his home as if he had been an 
offender against — 
Dr. Wall lives in better times. 





mine the authority of the Bible, his congregation | cult, if not impossible, to detect after death, and | 


ouly adopted Louis Cappel’s opinions, but has 

me much further, an eased of being driven 
rom his homeand university, has had the highest 
literary distinction conferred upon him that the 
Royal Irish Academy has to bestow. The reason 
is simply this, we now see that the question of 
the true inspiration of the Bible is not really 
affected by the discovery of M. Cappel, or even 
by that of Dr. Wall; that, on the contrary, the | 
removal of an error must always clear the way to 
the discovery and elucidation of the trath, 

Dr. Wall maintains that when men first 
attempted to record their thoughts by writing, 
hieroglyphic pictures were naturally the first 
mode of doing so that occurred te them, He 
asserts that the necessary obscurity of this method 
of writing being inadequate to tho fulfilment of | 
the Divine purpose of giving to mankind a written 
revelation not subject to the uncertainty of | 
tradition, the Almighty revealed to Moses the | 
principle—but the principle only—of alpha- | 
betic writing; that instead of pictorial objects | 
to depict things, and arbitrary symbols to repre- | 
sent abstract ideas, the sounds of language might be 
analysed into their elements and form the basis of 
writing. He asserts that the Tables of the Law, 
written by the finger of God, were the first 
example of alphabetic writing; and also that the 
Book of Job was written at first in hieroglyphics, 
and translated into alphabetic characters by 
Moses, He supports this opinion by moat inge- i 
nous arguments, and shows that this hypothesis 
explains the obscurity of style complained of in 
that sacred book. 

Dr, Wall states that the letters of the Hebrew 
alphabet were originally the representatives of 
* labic sounds, not of consonants or vowels ; Chat 
the letter 3, for instance (or rather its equivalent 
in the older alphabet) represented ha, &, bi, to, 
bu, indifferently, according as their context re- 
quired, there being nothing in the character itself 
to determine which of these sounds was to be 
used, Hence it was not until the ancient Oriental 
languages had become altogether or partially dead 
that the want of vowels in their alphabet was felt. 

On the return of the Jews from the Babylonish 
captivity, where a new generation had been born 
who were to a great unacynainted with 
Hebrew, a difficulty was found in the reading of 
the sacred writings, At this period, therefore, 
began the more ancient voculisation which Dr. 
Wall has discovered in the Masoretic text. Cappel 
mule the far easier discovery that the points and 
accents could not be part of the original ortho- 
graphy of the language, they bear on the very face 
of them evidences of modern growth. Hut Dr, 
Wall maintains that there exists in the Hebrew 
text a class of letters, not actually vowels, for they 
are also used as consonants, which are older than 
the vowel points, and which have been called by 
grammoarians metres lectivnis, This older vocalisa- 
tion Dr, Wall believes to date from about the 
second century, and to form ay uninspired com- 
mentary which may contain many errors and be 
susceptible of improvement, and he has thus 
opened up to critics a wew field of investigation 
for the emendation and correction of the text, 

For further explanation of Dr. Wall's theory | 
we mat refer the reader to his ‘* Comparisor of 
the present Biblical Hebrew with the ancient 
Pheenictan inscriptions,” chapter 6 of his last 
volume, which contains the most curious argu- 
ments in favour of his theory on the matres lectionds, 
In conclusion we would notice his explanation of | 
the feminine forms of the Hebrew verb by the sup- | 
position that the ancient pronoun had no distinc 
tion of gender, so that it was necessury te denote | 
the sex of the speaker or agent by giving gender 
to the verb, This observation explains many 
anomalies in the Masoretic vocalisation, 


ToxicoLocy.—It has long been a general 
opinion that strychnine was evanescent, and diffi- | 





hence this poison has been chosen for the perpe- | 
tration of the most odious of crimes. Since the 
celebrated trial of Palmer for the murder of Cook, 
chemists have directed their researches to the - 





He has not | means of detecting this poison in animal tissues, | proof material is produced, and if cott- 


' tissue long after the death an 


| got oe his legs, ran away, and recovered, 


' even in the most minute quantities. Their success 


has been most cormplete, Messrs. Rogers and 
Girdwool have obtained strychnine from bony 
putrefaction of the 
victim whu had been poisoned by repeated small 
doses of this drug. writer in the Shot, who 


| has employed strychnine for more than twenty 


years in the extermination of vermin, after de- 
scribing its effects on various animals, mentions 
the following importunt fact: “I once knew a 


| greyhound bitch poisoned in consequence of having 


picked up the leg-bone of a hare completely bare 
of flesh, it having been eaten off by holdie 


lerows for whom it had been originally laid 


three months previously, poisoned with strychnine 
and which had destroyed hundreds of them.” 
From this we perreive in how remarkable a 
manner this, among other vegetable poisons, 
penetrates every part of the bodily, and remains 
ready for reproduction by the chemist with such a 
degres of certainty that the most inexperienced 
experimentalist can bring forward unfailing proofs 
of ita existence, Thus, in this asin other cases, 
punishment follows inevitably upon guilt, and the 
skill to detect crime keeps full e with the 
iniquity which imagines it, Next in importance 
to the prevention of crime, the discovery of an 
antidote engages our attention, and on this point 
also marked rem has been made, In Novem- 
ber, 1856, the ev. Professor Haughton, called 
the attention of the Royal Irish Academy to his 
experiments on the poisoning of frogs by nicotine 
and strychnin, and the mateal counteraction of 
these poisons, which he believed to be important, 
as the action of the antidote depended on its 
—— and not on its chemical properties, 
Yivotine has been more than once used with 
sticcess to counteract strychnine. We shall instance 
the case of a Mr. Johnson, of St, Louis, 
United States, which was published in the 
Merion? Times: he took six grains of this drug 
with the intention of committing suicide, but 
jwmediately afterwanls repenting of his act, he 
procured an emetic, which acted freely, but did 
not prevent violent symptoms of poisoning setting 
in, A Dr, Byrne was therefore called in, who, 
acting on Mr. Hanghton's suggestion, made an 
infusion of tobacco, and administered it in table- 
spoonful dosea at intervals of five minutes, until 
a fayourable change was perceived, An hour and 
a-quarter alepeed’ from the time of the poison 
being taken until the antidote was administered, 
but this delay in its action is accounted for by the 
emetic so promptly taken. The spasms disap- 
sang after twelve hours, and in the course of a 
cw days the patient was recovered, It is possible 
that other sedative poisons may act as antidotes 
tostrychmia also, in evidence of which we may men- 
tiou that, more than thirty years ago, Dr. Bewley 
wishing to kill & mangy cur, and having read in 
Magendie’s *‘ Report on Strychnia,” that the 
sixteenth of a grain will kill the largest dog, 
determined to make sure of this very little animal 
by giving it about half a grain, But either 
Magendie’s statement was incorrect, or the drag 
was adulterated, for at the end of ten minutes 
the dog, though suffering frightfally, was not dead, 
Dr, Dewies resolved to put him ont of his 
misery at once, and ac ingly mixed half a 
drachm of prassic acid with a little milk, and put 
it under the dog's snout, He lapped the milk 
with avidity, and in less than a minute — 
t 


must be observed that Mr. Hanghton’s proposal 
involves the principle of employing a physiological 
antidote to neutralise the poisoning, 1 of 


merely rendering the 
means, Which is the p 
universally adopted. 
Cuemirey.—An important discovery has re- 
cently been madewhich will be of great utility in 


poison inert by chemical 
a that has hitherto been 


; many and very various branches of industry. It 


appears that if a piece of are be dissolved in 
ammonia, the resulting liqnid is capable of dis- 
solving not only lignine, or the woody fibre of 
which cotton, flax, &c., and also paper, consist, 
bat also anirnal substances, such as wool, silk, &e. 
By the solution of these latter an excellent water- 

rica 


be saturated with a solution of wool they will | wet] as some of the French (Nevers) ware, Among 


thereby be enabled ta take lac dye, cochineal, 
and other dyes, which it has hitherto been found 
possible to apply to woollen goods only. We 
need hardly mention the importance which the 
application of silk in a fluid state to copper wire 
will acquire in the constraction of every deserip- 
tion of electric apparatus, by dispensing with the 
present expensive operation of winding silk threads 
aroumd the wire used for glvanometer coils, &e. 


Cannonic Actm.—In 1836, M. Thilorien, the 
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| the dishes the visitor should not overlook a lange 


celebrated French chemist, suceeeded in obtaining | 


carbonic acid in a solid state, aml M. Natterer of 
Vienna, afterwants simplified the manner of 
solidifying it, In this state carbonic acid re 
sembles suow, and its crystals are so transparent 
that they are seen with difficulty inside the bottle 
which contains them, Vrofesser Ensman of 
Stettin, proposes to use this solidified gas as a 
motive power in the pluce of steam. Professor 
Faraday states that curbonie acid produces a high 
preseure when passing from a solid to a gaseous 
state—a pressure to which nothing equal is at 
present known, If solid carbonic achl be not 
enclosed in vessels of great strength, aud sealed 
up perfectly tight, it passes into gus, not suddenly 
Tike gunpowder, but by degrees im a manner 
similar to the thawing of ice. Its vapour has an 
expansive force equal to 23 atmospheres at zero ; 
at 16°, and 38 at 32”. The idea of naing the 
solid acid is founded on this high expansive force, 
together with its slow evaporation. Its produe- 
tion in sufficient quantities is the only difficulty to 
be overcome, bat it is believed that it might be 
obtainel in any amouut if a steady demand for it 
were created. Dr. Ensman proposes to employ a 
vessel of sufficient strength with a stopcock 
attached, and to make use of the expansive force 
of the gas against the exterual air aa the means of 
propelling balloons and railway carnages. 





FINE ARTS. 
MONTFERRAND, COLLECTION, 

Ansinens of the Ceramic art will do well to 
avail themselves of the opportunity now afforded 
them of inspecting a collection of Majolica and 
Palisay ware, of unusual extent, which is on 
view for a short time at No, 12, Brook Street, 
Grosvenor Square. The collection, which con- 
sista of nearly six hundred specimens of the 
glazed earthenware of Italy and France, is one 
which has acquired considerable celebrity on the 
continent, and is well known by repute to English 
connoisseurs, The balk of it was formed by M. 
Orlovski, a Russian painter, and an enthusiastic 
collector, and, on bis tlenth, 
Moutierrand of St. Petersburgh. M. Orlovski 
bolieved himself justified in asserting ithongh we 
know mot on what grounds} that the basis of the 
collection was that which Lanzi in his Memoir of 
Orazia Fontana, the famous Faienza painter, speaks 
af as having been formed by Guidotakde, Duke of 
Urbino, and inheritel by the Grand Duke of 
Florence. M. Montferrand having resolved toidis- 
pose of the collection has seut it to this country, in 
the hope that the Government would be induced by 
its completeness to purchase it intact, but of that 
we fancy there is little chance; and as, from its 
extent, it is not likely te find a private purchaser, 
it is probably destined, like many another collec 
tion, got together with infinite latour and expense, 
to be dispersed by Christie's fatal hammer. ; 

The collection comprises a large number of 
majolica plates painted with the religiousand classic 


desigus #0 well known to amateurs, and tany of | 


these are mounted in the original Italian frames. 
Of the Raffactle designs the examples are nume- 
rous, and seme very free and spirited, There are 
also a gouk many, and serme of them very choice, 
examples of the meczo-majolica plates, remarkable 
for the rich iridiseent stanniferous glaze, eo tonch 
prized by the cognescenti. The works of Urbino, 
Gubbio, and Pesara, ere, in fact, all well Wustrated ; 
and there are some examples of the early German 
school of designs; some choice Venetian 17th 
century ware, and nota few specimens, as it seems 
to us, of the later and inferior Italian schools, as 











oval one, with sunk tablets containing subjects in 
the life of Tobit, as itis of special rarity. Some 
of the majolica plaques are also of great beauty— 
such as a pair of small ones with designs by 
Ratfselle of the * Presentation of Eve’ and * Eve 
offering the Apple.” A large writing table with 
the top Somat of plaques of Italian ware is 
probably unique, 

The vases make a very striking show, The 
culminating point of the series is a pair of lange 
size and goo! form, having the handles formed by 
intertwined snakes. They are said to be painted 


b 


{ 
1 


by Raffaello himself, but ‘though they may not be | 


the actnal penciiling of the great master-—for we 
de net think it proved that he painted on carthen- 
ware--the designs are drawn with great freedom 
and power, and there can be little doubt that the 


painters were of the schoolof Raffaele, and no donbt | 


that the designs are by him, Some of the other 
vases (and they are of all siren aul forms) are 
very fine of their kind ; one described as a ‘Goblet 


by Bandinelli--subject the Laovoon,' is said to ; 


have been mode for Pope Clement VIL, as a 
— for Francis [., Pint so took the Pope's 
ney that he could not bring himself to part 
with it, 

One of the most noteworthy objects in the col- 
lection is a retievo, by Lucca della Rebbia, of the 
‘Holy Family with St. John,’ surrounded with a 
frame of fruit amd leaves, admirably modelled and 
colours], With it may be compared an imitative 
Della Robhia, * Virgin and Child,’ which will 
serve to illustrate by contrast the characteristics 
of the veritable article. Among the figures in the 
round is a ‘Pitta’ with cherubs, assigned to 
Michel Angelo, who the Italians for some un- 
accountable reason persist in fancying modelled 
these earthenware figntires, 

Of the Palissy ware there are some choice 
specimens : one in particular, an oval dish, with 
figures of wa snake, frogs, lizards, fish, &c., 
modelled by himself plainly from natare, and is of 
more than ordinary excellence, But we have said 





enough to satisfy those who are interested in 
this branch of ornamental art, that the collection 
is one of unnsual interest, and our space will not 
allow of our entering into farther details, 





Anrois Panuamext.—On moving the eati- 
mates In the Honae of Commons the other evening 
some Tortters connected with the artistic features 
of the Houses of Parliament underwent discussion. 
A vote was taken for 4000/, to cover the expense 
af completing the western front of the cloeck- 


| tower, the plan of extending which it was officially } 
ae ly MM. | | 


annonneed has been abandoned, We may expect, 
therefore, to see before long the huge brick well | 


| whieh at present turns ite unsightly face on Palace 


Yard, concealed by perpendicular panelling, and 
besprinkled with Tudor roses and portenllises. 
But we suppese there is now little chance of our 
witnessing the architect's design carried out in its 
entireness—1nless indeed the recent changes made 
in the plows for the Westminster-lridge approaches, 
has induced Sir Charles Barry to modify the 
designs for the works connected with his projected 
**orand entrance gateway with flanking turrets” 
at the corner of Palace Yurd. Some rather rough 
enticism was expended by hanourable members 
upon the carvings, painted windows, frescoes, and 
decorative teatares generally of the new building ; 
but if rough, there was wot only common sense, 
but sound sesthetie principle at the bottom of much 
of it, and now that we are abont to have another 
application of medimvaliam ou oa lange seale to 
secular governmental edifices, it would mot be 
amiss if all concerned were to consider well before 
it be too late the results of this most costly and 
unsatisfactory experiment. Another vote for 
4000/, was taken for frescoes—the painting of 
which proceeds slowly and fitfully: we hope 
soon, however, to be able to take a broad survey 
of what has been accomplished in this way. The 
ammlef Big Ben's successor, St, Stephen—that 
sound ‘by distance made more sweet,” to listen | 
to which was the dearest wish of Lonl Camp: ' 


| hell's heart, before the bell began to be struck | 


| time to-day, 


| day 


net seem to delight the ears 
of the legislators: one of whom, and he a late 
Cabinet Minister, went so far as to suggest that a 
compromise should be made, by whieh ‘all the 
faves of the clock should go, and the horrible 
tolling cease”-—reversing the ease of the clock 
and bells Mr, Denison put up in the new tower at 
Doncaster, where the clock has no face, and time 
is only toll by the bell But with respect to 
Mr. Denison’s pets at Westminster, it should be 
Temembered that Big Ben has heen converted into 
a saint, and that lomwr-drawn solemn chant in 
which his lond voice now intones may be the ouly 
orthodox utterance of a saint of the true nine- 
teenth century medieval type. Under the super- 
intendence of Mr, Farraday triais are to be made 
on 4 seale sufficiently large to test the com - 
tive efficiency of the processes suggested for 
armsting the decay of the stome of which the 
houses are constructed, so that we may hope 
same at least of the exterior roses, griffins, and 
legends will remain to show te the Londonera of 
the twentieth century the decorative taste of the 
nineteenth. 





In the obituary of the week occurs the name of 
John Bacon, F.S,A., who died on the 14th inst. 
at his residence Borthwick Hill, near Bath, 
aged 82. He was the son of the eminent sculptor 
John Bacon, R.A., and himself in early life prac- 
tised as @ sculptor with success. In his later 
years the elder Bacon was largely ex ml in the 
preperation of those monuments, which “ @ grate- 
ful country” raised to the memory of her military 
and naval heroes, and to the disfigurement of her 
cathedrals, and the commissions he left unfinished 
he by will directed his son John to complete. 
The name of Jchn Bacon, junior, will also often 
be met with on monuments executed entirely on 
his own account. But he inherited a handsome 
amount of property, and he withdrew at a com- 
pamtively early date from the practice of his pro- 
feasion to the quiet enjoyment of a cultivated 
taste, 





The Art-season draws near its end. The Royal 
Academy opens its doors to the public for the last 
The Exhibition of the Society of 
British Artists closes next Saturday, on ahih 
the Water-Colour Societies close their 
galleries aleo, Only the British Institution and 
the French Gallery remain, and the latter of these 
we fancy will soon follow the exataple of its 
neighbours, 





BRITISH MUSEUM: ANNUAL REPORT, 

Foi.owinu up our announcement of last week, 
we towlay procead to analyse the Report of the 
Viritish Museutn for 1855-0; but it is a decument 
ae full of detail under each section that the space 
at our command will only permit the barest 
mention of a few of the most noticonble features. 
The Report, as a whole, is signed by A. Panizzi, 
Principal Librarian, but the statement respacting 
euch dope:tunca is signed by the head of that 
department. 

he entire expenditure of the Britiah Museum for 
the year ending March, 185%, was 74,500",, which 
was thus distributed: salaries, 35,0044. ; honse 
expenses, 3,253/, ; purchases and acquisitions, 
19,800. ; bookbinding, cabinets, &e., 15,1162, ; 
Ptinting catalogues, making casts, &e., 1,717% 5 
srinting cuneiform inscriptions, 496/,; miscel- 
Ser 81. The balance remaining on hand 
amounts to 25,2417.; aud the graut asked for 
1550-60 is 77,4251. 

The number of visitors to the Musenm (not in- 
cluding readers) in 1858 was 510,446, being 
101,469 less than in 1857—a difference fully ac- 
counted for by the circumstance of the public 
having heen admitted in 1857 to inspect the Head- 
ing-ltoom then newly completed ; the number of 
visitors im 18456 was 961,714, or upwards of 
157,000 less than im 1858, The visitors to the 
British Museum in 1858, we may note in passing, 
were 34,201 Jess than to the National Gallery. 

Beginning with “The Department of Printed 
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Books," we find that 32,152 volumes were added 
to the Library in 1848, of which 1,339 were pre- 
sented, 24,968 purchased, and 6,845 sonntred by 
copyright. Many parts of volumes, newspapers, 
broadsides, playbills, maps, charts, plana, music, 
&e,, have A a wen nacelved, making a total of 
101,705 articles. The various catalognes have 
been steadily proceeded with. Letter G of the 
New General Catalogue has (with the exception of 
the heading ‘Great Britain") heen completed, 
and two copies, each in 74 volumes bound ; one of 
these copies has been placed in the Reading-Room. 
The Supplementary Catalogue has been re-ar- 
ranged, and re-bound in 413 volumes. The 
nutnber of readera in the year was 122,103 ; on an 
average $24 a day, The number of books used 
was about 876,897 or 3044 a dav, giving an 
averape of seven volumes a day to each reader. 
The snm expended in the purchase of printed 
books was 10,020/., for binding, 81817. 
‘*4 Guide to the Books exhibited in the Gren- 
ville aml King’s Libraries has been prepared and 
rinted, and a list of the books forming the 


ibrary of reference in the Reading-Room has also ° 


been prepared, amd a. considerable Maio of it 
prnted. A Hand Catalogue has also been pre- 
pared for the same library of reference, by which 


the books on the shelves are examined every , 
moming, and the unauthorised removal of any | 


volume immediately detected.” To readers at 
the British Museum the announcement that a list 
of the books in the Reading-Roam is printing will 
be welcome news. 

In the Manuscript Department equal activity 
has been shown. Several of the old collections 
have been re-arranged ; the whole of the manu- 
scripts have been twice dusted, and many have 
been rebound or ired ; all the charters and 
rolls verified by the inventory ; and the catalogue 
work steadily carried forward. There have been 
added to the eollections during the year 406 
manaseripts, and 72 charters and rolis. A list 
of the more important acquisitions is given, Wut 
two or three items will suffice to show how 
catiously varied, yet how full of interest, these 
constantly acerning additiona are. A splendid 
copy of the Koran, in seven volumes, folio, 
written throughout in large gold characters, with 
iNuminated ornaments, and executed (probably in 
Egypt or Syria) for the Amir Ruku-al-Din, Steward 
of the Royal Household, a.m. 704-5=a.0, 1304-5, 
A fine copy on vellum of the Samaritan Pentateuch, 
written in the year of the Ishmaelites, 766— 
A.m. 1864. The Welsh Laws of Hywel Dda, on 
vellum, of the beginning of the fifteenth century. 
The secret Autograph Correspondence of Charles 1, 
with Henry Firebrace, page of hix chamber, when 
in confinement at Carisbnoles Castle in 1648. A 
volume containing the original subscription lists 
te Hogarth's prints of * The Election,” and * Sigis- 
munda,’ 1764-5, with autograph remarks by 
the artist. The original mortgage«leed of a 
dwelling-house in Blackfriars, dated March 11, 
1612 (1615), and signed by William Shakspere. 
A Collection of Autograph Letters and Poems of 
Robert Burns. 
to readers in the Reading-Room, amounts to 23,000, 


and to artists aud others in the rooms of the | 


depurtment, to 3694. A Guide to the Autograph, 


Manuseripts, Charters, and Seals, exhibited to the | 


public in the department, has been prepared and 
printed - and we tay remark that it is alike as 
te clearness, precision, and price (a penny), quite 
a model of what a sectional guide onght to be, as 
the selection exhibited is itself a model selection. 
The amount expended in the purchase of MSS. 
was 13202, on binding them, 7427. 

Tn the Print-Room, “ the rearrangement of the 
works of Marc Antonio has been completed; 183 
having been mounted in the course of the year, 


and in sich @ manner as te secure the surfaee from | 


friction.” The works of Weirotter, of which the 
Museum possesses a fine collection, engravings 
and etchings «of Hogarth, Collins, Partigiano, 
&e., have been arranged or are in course of 
arrangement; and 103 of the choice dmwings 
have been carefully remounted #0 as to preserve 
the surface from injury by friction, 
the older works are orl industrionsly cared for, 





new works are constantly being procured. The 
purchases aml presentations during the year 
amount to 355% articles,  Atoong them ars many 
choice drawings, engravings and etchings by 
masters of the Italian school; engravings and 
woodents of the German school; drawings and 
engravings by eminent Dutch and Flemish artists ; 
French engravings; a fine drawing by Murillo, 
and engravings and etchings of the Spanish sehool ; 
and drawings, engravings, and etchings of the 
English school, including some rare and first 
states of the works of Hogarth—“ particularly one, 
of which only two impressions were printed, of 
* Enthusiasm delineated,’ on which the title and 
references are written by the artiste.” The 
amount expended in purchases was a penny short 
of 20007, The number of visita to the print ror 
was 3409, being an increase of 145 over 1958, 
** Some of the een drawings and of the more 
enrious engravings have been framed, and are 





The number of deliveries of MSS. | 


And whilst | 


exhibited on screens, placed in the centre of the 
King’s Library ; together with specimens by the 
Italian workers in niello, in the form of silver 
plates; casts in sulphar; and impressions printed 
on paper; as well as — from carly 
‘Italian und German wood-blocks, printed in 
chi ro.” A penny catalogue of these has 
been printed for the guidance of visitors, 

In the Department of Antiquities we are in- 
. formed that the new room on the basement floor 
designed for the pr! ina sculptures is nearly 
completed ; and that other rooms have been altered 
and decorated. The greater part of the Greek and 
Greeo- Roman marbles have been cleaned, under 
the direction of Mr. Westmacott; and a further 
portion of them plucel on pedestals of Derbyshire 
marble, “The architectural and soulptural 
marbles, discovered by Mr, Newton at Halicar- 
nassus in 1856-7, have been, as far as possible, 
repaired by the identification and re-adjustment 
of numerous detached fragments which accom- 
anied them. The sculptures procured in 1846 
fe Lord Stratford de Redcliffe from the same 
place, have been transferred to the temporary 
gallery under the front colennade, and arranged 
in one series with the collection sent home by 
Mr. Newton. Most of the bas-reliefs, procured 
fron Koyunjik under the direction of Sir H. C. 
Rawlinson, K.C.B., have been repaired and fixed 
on slates, and some of them transferred to the 
new room on the lusement floor, where they are 
now in course of arrangement.” Besides which a 
large number of the Egyptian articles have been 
cleaned, repaired, and mounted ; the articles in 
the bronze room are in course of re-arrangement. 

The acquisitions include an early alabaster 
vase, sepulchral tablets and other Egyptinn anti- 
quities; 17 inscribed Assyrian and Babylonian 
cylinders, and several gems; some Greek vases 
and votive tablets; four sepulchrmal tablets, 
bearing Panic inscriptions, brought from the 
neighbourhood of Carthage; sixteen vases of 
Latian ware, marble sepulchral memorials, a 
fine bronze statue of Harpocrates, a gold armilet, 
and a highly interesting specimen of Roman 
cameo-glass manufacture. hit Inst hes some- 
thing curious in its history. It is the upper 
portion of a vase discovered at Pompeii in 1831, 
aud is similar in fabric amd style to the famous 
Portland vase. The lowest portion, and several 
intervening fragmenta of it lave been in the 
British Museum for some years, The part now 
acquired was bequeathed te the Museum by Miss 
Audio. The remainder of it is in the Museo 
Borbonico, at Naples, and consequently there is 
no hope of the whole being reanited. The other 
acquisitions in the department of antiquities 
causist of various British primeval, Roman, and 
| Saxon remains; a beautifal carved ivory tripticl 
/ of the fourteenth century, and some other articles 
of medieval art; a fine collection of Peruvian 
antiquities ; and a stnall series of objects from 
Mexico. But the grand feature of the year's 
acquisitions remains to be mentioned :—** Besides 
the above, forty-eight Cases, containing Sculptures 
from Halicarnassus, and sixty-three Cases, con- 
taining Miscellaneous Greek Sculptures from 
Cnidus, Branchida, &e., have been lately received 
‘from C. T. Newton, Esq., Her Majesty's Vice- 





| 


Consul at Mytilene, being the results of his 
recent researches in the Kast; as well as fifty-one 
Cases, containing Antiquities from Carthage and 
Utica, the result of the excavations of the Rev. 
N. Davis. These Cases, which were brought to 
England in Her Majesty's ship Supply, have been 
placed tempormrily under the front Colonnade, 
and in two rooms im the basement, but have at 
present been only partially unpacked.” 

The number of visits by artists and students 
to the galleries of sculpture for the purpose of 
stuly was 2522, there having been a regular 
annut] diminution in the number since 1853, 
when it was 6518—acurious fact, explicable in some 
mneasure perhaps by the growth of medisvalism 
wold pre-Raphaclism, For the general publie a 
new aml cheaper guide to the collections of anti- 
quities has been drawn up and printed. Phota- 

phs have been taken of many of the Greeo- 
toman and Romen sculptures, and copies are sokb 
in the Museum, The sum expended in the pur- 
chase of antiquities (including coins) was 27922. 

In the Coin Room there ben been acquired 
138 gold, 215 silver, and $27 copper, Greek, 
Roman, oriental, imediaval, and modern coins, 
To the Greek series many rare and beautiful coins 
have been added, among others a unique copper 
coin of Deiotarns, King of Galatia; a gold stater 
of Antiochus II1., and a tetradrachm of Tryphon, 
King of Syria, both of the highest rarity; a 
unique tetradrachtn of the town of Marathus im 
Syria; and an extremely rare and beautiful octo- 
drachm in gold of Arno’, Queen of Ptolemy 
Philopater. In Lycian coins the additions have 
been particularly numerous and intportant, owing 
to the purchase of Sir Charies Fellows’ collection. 
In the oriental series some important Phenician 
coins have been obtained. Among the medinval 
and modern are some rich and rare Venetian 
coins, and a large series of gold coins of Hungary, 
in the finest preservation, and of great rnrity. 
The number of visits to the Medal Room has been 
2002. 

The Departments of Natural History, under the 
energetic superintendence of Professor Owen, have 
been fully maintained in their general good con- 
dition, though want of additional space and other 
cireutnstances “ still operating and not under the- 
control of the keepers, prevent the due devel 
ment, display, and instructive application of the 
collections of natural history.” In the class Mam- 
toelia 45 specitnens—several of them of great 
value—have been mounted and added to the 
arranged series in the gallery, Of these chief in 
importance is “‘a specimen—the first which has 
reached England from Africa—of a nearly full- 
grown Gorilla, which, added to the skeleton of the: 
samme species acquired in 1857, satisfactorily 
illustrates the zoological character of this 
last-discovered and most remarkable of the 

up of anthropoid apes.” In the gallery of 
binla 147 speciinens have been mounted and added + 
some of these ‘by their rarity, beauty, and 
artistic setting-up, have attracted much atten- 
tion.” The classes of reptiles have received new 
and interesting acquisitions ; some affording the 
characters of new genera of lizards from the 
Auies, serpents, ophidians, a butrachian pocu- 
liar to New Holland, &, Two new species of 
fishes have been added from the Andes, The 
total number of additions to the vertebrated ani- 
mals during 1858 has been 6180. The osteological 
collvction has been increased by a numerous series 
of skulls of the various tribes of the human race 
inhabiting Nepnul. A skeleton of an African 
elephant, and 177 sknils and skeletons of verte- 
brated animals have been ndded to the series 
exhibited in the gnilerics. ‘The additions to the 
molluscons and radiated classes amount to 7812 
in number, The number of additions to the 
annulose series (insects, crustacean, vermes) ia 
28,490, The total number of additions to the 
Natural History Departments in 1858 was 47,891, 
The sum expended in the purchase of zoological 
speclinens was 14957, ; botanical, 149%, ; foxsils, 
7921. ; minerals, 6184 Several entalogues have 
been published in the Nutural History Depart- 
ment during the year. 

The keeper of the Department of Zoology ob- 
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serves with reference to his particular department, 
that “The system of having two collections, one 
entirely open to the public, and the other at all 
times accessible without interruption, and in the 
best state of preservation, for the use of the 
scientific student, has been followed in the 
Museum for years with the best effect, and offers, 
as far as the present space and locality will allow, 
all the facilities proposed to be adopted in the 
Memorial of a small number of eet aah and 
hotanists, presented to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in 1858, without shutting up 
view any part which is interesting to the public : 
but to this probably the memoralists will demur. 

In the Tepartanent of Geology the most im- 
Portant acquisition has been a very extensive 
collection of more than 4000 specimens of fossils, 
chiefly from Germany and Switzerland. Smaller 
collections have been obtained from other parts 
of the continent; whilst many valuable speci- 
tnens have been obtained from the English geolo- 
gical formations, both by purchase and donation. 

In the Mineralogical Department there has 
been great industry displayed in cleansing and 
Te-arranging the old collections, and some 700 | 
new specimens have been added. Of these, one 
of the most generally interesting is a “ unique 
mass of crystalline gold raised at the Melvor 
diggings, in the Australian colony of Victoria, 
on fay Ist, 1853. Its weight is 23 oz. 9 dwts. ; 
it consists of an aggregate of large crystals of the | 
metal in great Other specimens of cold 
and silver ore have also been obtained, as well as 
a model of the mass of gold raised at the King- 
pe diggings, near Melbourne, which weighed 
1748 oz, 





from i 


both voice and mind, and preparing the way for 
increased power and excellence. & breadth of 
many of the choruses was extruordinary, the tone 
erfect ; the pianos and erescendos duly marked. 
But the most positive proof of intelligence was 
afforded in the splendid five bars with which 
Mendelssohn's glorious ‘Sleepers awake” con- | 
cludes, So true and determined was the rendering | 
of these bars against the trombé and trombone, 
that the audience insisted upon a repetition, | 
which evineed even greater intensity of power 
and intelligence than the first rendering bad | 
manifestel. This gathering much resembled the | 
similar annual meeting in St. Paul's, but the | 
musical performance was certainly upon the whole 
much more effective. Of the Wednesday concert | 
little need be said. Madme. Grisi, Sigs. Mario, 
Tamberlik, and Ronconi, and Mr, Costa were not | 
wresent. “The other artistes did their best, but 
{. Sainton, who supplied Mr. Costa's place, has 
not authority enough to enforce similar excel- 
lence to that which is attained when his chef is ; 
present. The concert was but scantily attended. 


Haxoven Sqvarr Rooms,.—A concert was 
given on Mowday night in these rooms, which was 


of so good a character as to justify an attendance | 


The soirée was given by Madame Rieder and 
Mademoiselle Humler, this Jady proving herself 
to be a moxt expressive violinist—she was heard 
to superb advantage in a romance by Beethoven, 
Madame Rieder is of the dramatic order of singers 


and obtained great applause. These artistes were 


} assisted by the Orpheus Glee Union, Madame 


In the Botanical Department several thousand | Lemmens, Madame Finoli, M. Hallé, M. Kuhe, 


species of plants from all parts of the world have 
been added ; as well as collections of fruits, sceds, 
and woods, Many families in the general 
herbarium have been re-arranged, and a portion 
of Mr. Thwaite’s Ceylon collection, and of Mr. 

ruce’s collection from Northern Irazil, together 
with a portion of Mr, Brown's New Holland col- 
lection, huve been added to the herbarium. And 
finally the preparation and naming of specimens 
for exhibition 
principal of the two rooms intended for that 
purpose has been opened. 


is bare summary best tells its own tale. Of 


all our great national establishments of an educa- | 


tional character, the British Museum makes the 
steadiest and most consistent progress, The heads 
of each department seem animated by an anxious 
desire to bring up their several sections to the 
highest possible point of completeness and elli- 
ciency, and to render them as available and as 
useful as possible to students aud the public : and 
hoth students and the public show by their at- 
tendance that the importance of the collections is 
fully recognised, 





THE DRAMA AND MUSIC. 


—p~— 


week singolarly quiet. Dependent, indeed, upon 
the stock pieces of their mpertoire, they have made 
no effort to produce any novelty, However, the 
season is not to pass away entirely without the 
Royal Italian Opera fulfilling one of its pledges. 
Meyerbeer’s new opera is at last promised for 
‘Tuesday next, and will doubtless keep many an 
Aabitue in London, although at the expense of 


much suffering from heat and nausea, It is 
indeed doy to be regretted that the promise is 
to be fulfilled so late in the season. 


Of concerts during the week, but two call for 
perticular notice—that of the London Charity 
School Children on Tnesday, and the last of the 
Royal Italian Opera Concerts on Wednesday. 
The former of these musical events was 
most successful, and clearly indicated how 
largely musical knowledge is extending. It 
is very true that the audience could uot look 
upon the congregated children, male and fetnale, 
in number sufficient to fill the great Handel 
orchestra from top to bottom, as a specimen of 
scientific progress, yet it could not fail to be 
perceived, that instruction in psalmody is training 


M. Depret, and Mr. Patey. 


Angirut Tarater,—The chief dramatic feature 
of the week has been the production of yet another 
of Mr. Byron's burlesyues at this theatre. It is 
not perhaps difficult to account for Mr, Byron's 
continued successes; we believe his popularity 
may be attributed to the new way in which he 


f | treats old materials—a play upon a word is 
been proceeded with, and the | 


coeval with burlesyue—but ta hear three or four 
words reproduced by one more or less synonymous 
with them is a novelty, and of which Mr. Byron is 
the great and fortunate originator, for it is clear 
the style hits the popular taste more decidedly 
than such wit and satire as the brothers esa 
most certainly possess, Whether this kind of 
burlesque will remain long in favour remains to 
be proved ; but it is the truth, that at the present 
time the very lowest kind of burlesque is unap- 
proachably triumphant, Mr. Byron's effort at the 
Adelphi is entitled the Bales ie the Wood and the 
Goxt Little Fairy Birds, Wt is fall of the 
usual writing, Miss Woolgar is the remorseless 
uncle in a capital dress, and the uncle hus a wife 
equally crnel (Mrs. Billington), lt open to con- 
science ; hence, after the ‘* Babes” are disposed of, 


unusually large considering the state of the season. 
| 


- | she goes mad in a nightgown, thereby opening an 
Tue two Opera Honses have been during the past | 


Ss gy for the Lady Macbeth business, The 
babes, Tommy and Srily, are delicionsly personi- 
fied by Mr. J. L. Toole and Miss Kato Kelly. 
Mr, Toole, dressed in a tunic and drawers, goes to 
the very extreme of absurdity, being fully seconded 
by Miss Kelly, as Sefiy, in Imnecent white muslin 
wmd a litth sash, Add to this that the destroying 
brave is Mr. Paul Hedford, and the admirable 
distribution of the piece must at once be seen. 
The best dialogue is a parody upon Prince 
Avthur and Hubert (King Join); but, alas, some 
ill-natured orities will have it ‘that’ the entire | 
scene is not Mr, Byron's, is simply a flitting” | 
from one of Gilbert 4 Beekett’s admirable | 
lurlesyties, This assertion Mr, Byron denies | 
in a letter to a contemporary. However, the; 
entire performance produced roars of laughter | 
anil showers of applause, and when it is 
considered that thia approbation ix elicited 
in unusually severe pla a the success of the | 
piece muy be declared certain, 
was ailminable, as nsual, but certainly a little 
self-satistiod. 





Miss Woolgar | piece o 





company with a more carefully written compo- 
sition than he has yet produced. The Spanish 
dancers have alao appeared at this theatre during 
the week, and greatly contribute to the enter- 
tainment. Now, as it has been for many years 
past, the gy ay natural dancing of these hand- 
some ple is received with wild applause, 


Sodaeed pesuliy by re-action, sickened as English 


| audiences have been for so long a time with the 


meretricious Parisian ballet and posture-making. 
Determined to offer as much novelty as possible 
Mr, Webster has engu Mr. and Mra, Henri 
Drayton for a few nights. These artisies have 
not been very snecessful. 
Mr, B, Webster, still determined to vary his 
bill to an unprecedented extent, produced 


| Yet another novelty on Thursday last, entitled 


An Old Offender, feom the French, beyond the 
shadow of an doubt. In the original, the ‘old 
offender” ia one of those interesting criminals 
whom Bulwer exhibits in his earlier novels, and 
whom the clever M. Scribe has made his frequent 
heroea on more occasions that we can name. In 
the piece ree on Thursday, which comes 
from the able pen of Mr. Planché, the hero is no 
thief at all, but simply Mr. Cymoa Purefoy 
(Mr. Toole), who, blind with love, follows his 
conqueror, Artimesia (Miss H. Simms}, to the 
house of her uncle Dr, Goggles, who is in 
the commission of the peace, and to whore 
a Bow Street officer, following the traces of 
an ‘old offender” applies for information. Now, 
on the best terms with the doctor ia a pre 
sumed baronet, intent on marriage with Arti- 
mesia, Wut he is the real offender, and being a man 
of some ingenuity he mancuvres so cleverly that 
when he denounces Cymon as Jack Sheppard, Dr. 
Goggles (Mr, Selby) immediately directs his arrest, 
anil the unhappy swain is marched off to jail. 
But William White is a thief who has decetved 
Dr, Goggles, J.P., 80 far as to enter bis service in 
a menial capacity, and the ruling passion being 
strong within hina, he liberates the supposed 
king of thieves, Mr, Cymon Purefoy, who ts con- 
ducted with much state to a low ale-house, where 
William White and several other respectables pay 
him that court which is due to the immortal Jack ; 
and here the great point of the pivce is seen—the 
agony of Cymon while forced to perform the deeds 
of a highwayman, one of which is the capture of 
Artimesia, proposed in the first instance b 


) William Waite himself. Fagin, W. W. is arrest 


also the fictitious baronet, Afr, Cyinon Parefoy 
comes forth innocent, luminous, heroic, and Dr. 
Gogytes is touching, and hands over his Artinesia 
to Cynon himself for ever. The piece was 
fairly successful, though in consequence of its 
farcical nature its extension over two acts is a 
mistake, Indeed it may be said of the Adelphi 
performances just at present, that however suc- 
cessful, they want balance ; the only earnestness 
belongs to the splendid Spanish dancers, Mr. 
Toole exerted himself immucnsely, and what suec- 
cess the piece has receive:t is mainly attributable 
to him, though Mr. Selby certainly deserves 2 
good word. The piece was well put upon the 


stage, 


Dnvnry Lane Tararin—-What may be de- 
duced from Mr. Smith's new tactics? Not only 
has he got together the greatest number of 
artistes an operatic company ever contained ; not 
only has he exhibited the whole of that company 
in a single night, and throngh the medium of 
seven or eight scraps from various operas, but 
this wondrous manager has reduced the prices of 
adinission to such a depth, that the gods will be 
able to hear the seven or eight scraps of operas 
aml the whole of the company for sixpence. 





HAYMAGKET Taratnr.—The benefit taken by 
the charming and painstaking Miss Reynolds on 
Weilnesday night was signalised by the revival 
of Murphy's comedy of Know your Oien Mind, a 

viously presented to give Miss Reynolds 
the opportunity to appear in the character of 


Toe much cannet be said in favour! Lady Hell; for, omit this character, and the 


of the babes, and in conclusion it must be ad- | comedy is a dull affair, in which everybody is 


taitted Mr. 


dyron hay presented the Adelphi | about to de a great deal, and does nothing, 


dy 
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Bell is a character which precisely suits Miss 
Reynolds ; for, while in the first scenes she is a 
happy vivacious woman, whose kindlier nature 
has not been evoked, the fear of desertion by her 
lover, as the comedy proceeds, is delightfully ex- 
hibited by the actress; but we are bound to 
object to the introduction of a new song into the 
revival of an old comedy, The performances also 
consisted of the Contested Election, and a little 
ballet, fresh and brisk, entitled /allowe'en. 


Screrey TueaTre,—An English version of 
Alexandre Dumas's play of Les Filles de Marbre 
has been played here for a few nights, and with 

t success, as might have been ¢ ted, for 
this work, considered apart from the plot, is fall 
of good writing and much truth. 


Srnaxp THEATRE. — We last week hoped to offer 
some particulars with respect to Quixote Junior, 

roduced last week at this house, anticipating the 
Sars of the original in the gallery of Lope 
de Vega, but before the 2,200 works ascribed to 
that author we stood confounded. However, 
some communications have been made with several 
Spanish scholars, and from one of them we have 
received the following letter : 


Sir,—I had the pleasure of your favour 
i to search ¢ 


HP a 
Sours No ; many @ are 
nd difficult to be met with 
i palpi 
am very 
I Bir, your most obedient Servant, 
am, Sir, ol 

July 20, 1850. M,. ox M 
We trast at an early opportunity, with the 
will of the writer, to say something more on 

this subject. 


Pavas.e oN Demaxp,—We have received the 
following letter from Mr. — which we print 
with much pleasure. Mr. Taylor is one of the 
most brilliant writers the English stage can boast 
of, and it is a satisfaction to rectify any error 
which may tend to deprive him of the great merit 


sorry that I cannot answer satisfactorily 
t hope on another occasion to be more 





of originality. —[Ep, Lat, Gaz.) 
To the Editor of the Larrmany GAZETTE. 
Lavender Sweep, Wandsworth. 
July 21. 


S1a,—With reference to a in notice of m 
“s om Demand,” in hi last week's Levananx 
that the dramn in 


Gazerre, will you pertalt ne to slate 
entirely ory , and that I have not been indelted for 
ae Tat Lg to any French original, whether directly or 
indirectly, 
T have the honour to be, 
Your obedient servant, 
Tox Tarton, 


THe anges mega = hope to 
ive some rticulars respecting the c 
rought eget Mr. Tom Taylor in last week's 
Atheneum, to the effect that his comedy of The 
Contested Election is taken froma farce entitled 
Our Town, produced in the country. At 
Present the impeachment is vague, and even if 
the idea of The Contested Election has been taken 
from Our Town, that does not prove the entire 
comedy a robbery. This work is eminently witty, 
and very characteristic of Mr. Taylor's style; 
hence we hesitate to believe the statement of the 
Atheneum. Again, might not Mr. Taylor and 
Mr, Davies have drawn their comedies from a 
common source? It is to be hoped we shall be 
able to fully consider this subject next week, 


Varxnant Garpexs.—As an old coquette, 
after a lingering, slumbering age, wakes up toa 
few bright moments before the last scene of all, so 
Vauxhall, destined at Jast to swell the ranks of 
suburban tenements, lights up for a final week of 
the usual entertainments, If the announcements 

| 





speak the truth, Monday is the closing night of the 
once great Vauxhall, to be known only for the 
future in memory aud the pages of ** Vanity 
Fair.” Since the opening of the ganlens the 
crowds have been as numerous, if not so fushion- 
able, as they were in the grand Vauxhall era. 
There have been fireworks, two bands, equestrian 
performances, a ballet; and lastly, and most 
importantly, dancing to a tremendous extent. 


Scnney Ganpens.—These gardens continue 
open and attractive. The present director and 
manager, M. Schallern, caters well and deserves 
success. The 
band is capital and industrious, and the vocal 
entertainment more than respectable; for even 
when some such star as Mr. Sims Reeves or Miss 
Dolby is absent, the choir of 200 voices is very 
‘gen biselan. As for the jugglers and rifle practice, 
we will not speak of them. An exhibition of 
fireworks terminates the entertainment. 





JAMES THE FIRSTS LETTER BOOK. 


making their interests 

messenger, when he the hands of the con- 

—— in August, 1600; so now he hastens to send him 
particulars of a crime, far more atrocious and more 

treasonable than any which have ever been uniertaken, 


we 

two 
Ube te are 
re full 


James) 


the of which he will learn that he has pexl, 

and rejoice and give God thanks for his _ 

14M, November. [The letter thue abstracted is here also 
printed in extenso, 

To the K. of Dania Regi.—Jacolns, £e, 

in nihil est in rebus nostris sine prosperis, siue adversis, 


betis, sine tristibus, quod ad maygt pertin } 
pen meses ‘Treserna necensen tina sone een | hi 


: 


tarts aytti 


nos duo jam simus reliqui in quoe eta 
rum conalasque maxime dirigantur, non solum ob 
que diximus necessitudinis ct amoris vincula, sed 


et clementive eaxyue eximia 
xtiterint arguments, tar mallu Lease illnstrius vel 


e 
admirabilins isto tam ent vel presenti 
pre jo nod lihernvit, tazmjue horrendum fiecinus 
suam eee et subditorum nostrorum 
converterit. patefiectam tet 
est, ut (sulniitis weet ounmion tam qnsmeblie fegitinn 
conununi detestan’ 


perturbations aat 

isint. Atque hee quidem 

ai co Infijorn Honnindaum 

Lape ar ogy ret sumin et ~— 

0 experti sumus ¢0 magis i 

ort ¢jus presidio munitos confi- 

tant C yr la tices eerie exmn coaaposdi 
ae longinscala exwet ai eum corm 

Seieat Heeler cana nana uebeeen Wak deoteeoee 

que uns cum hisce literis ad 

rlecta nos mirifice liberatos 

imini, Ac nobiscum Deo propos 

tori singulures 


res grates 
r.¥™ vestraque omnia wrdentis« 


caravimos 


ageiia; © ua prosiitio 


commendamus. Dut, &e. Li, November. H 


James I. to the Count of Emden. Acknowledges the 
good judgment and will he has displayed in a present 
of some falcons, 165, Novernber. 


James I, to the Duke of Brunswick. Grieves that the | 
Bruns 


residents of wick should have fallen awny fram their 


duty and loyalty, and wishes be could allay those evils ng - 


be desires to do, Has written the letters he desired re- 
specing the Hanse ‘Towns; but regrets he cunnot give 
erm the required all of ZOrOey, his necessary 


wing 60 great since came to England, 
been scarcely able to meet them, 106, November, 
James 1, to the Hanse 7 them toaid the 
Dake of Branswick against his re! subjects, 1006, 
November, 


James E. to the Emperorof Germany, Reqmests bim to 
aid the Duke of Hranawick against his rebellions sulgects, 
who have in the mods di L manner, and for a most 
base example, taken ap arms againas his Highness, 1005, 
December, Westminster, 

James L to the Duke of Florence. Doults not but that 


unds are in admirable order, the | 


1 that be 


it is of 
miad ofthe Turks in all of the Mediterranean . 
Bus be done to the 


| perty of a large amount had been taken, the Turkish ship 
sunk, and the crew prisoners 168, 


lary, 
James I. to the Duke of Venice, A er 
i hres: » Sir 





rg Fi noma ps 
James I. to the Count of Emden, Received his letters 
by his Chancellor Thomas Franz, Regrets his mis- 
| fortane, a6 it affects all other princes, and has com- 
| missionod Sir Ralph Winwood to make endeavour 
for the reduction of his subjects to their duty. 1006, 


February, 
{ Jameel, to the K of Poland, Con; on 
second 


om of will, and oo #on the birth of 
is son, 1 


James I. wo the Dake of Branswick, Thinking that the 
moe, 





—_—o— 


A rerat has taken place at York which is note 
worthy from the able defence ea gee A young 
voter of Northallerton was mi on the polling 
day of the last election in this borough, and the 
result wasa | vga under the Corrupt Practices 
Prevention Act for abducting this said voter. On 
the part of the prosecutor it was stated that he, 
being easily led, first drank with the defendant, 
and was then abducted and kept away from the 
polling booth till after it was closed, the counsel 
adding that the defendant and his assistants were 
men of good position, and possibly had no know- 

_ledye whatever of the penalties they were incur- 
ring, For the defence it was ingeniously urged 
_that the prosecutor desired to vote for the 
blues,” while his father, under whose control 
he still continued, directed him to vote for the 
‘yellows ;” hence the blae party had not 
aliucted the —— but it was preconcerted 
| that he should be apparently abducted in order to 
avoid the father’s anger, From all of which the 
counsel for the defence deduced that the father of 
the proseeutor and not the defendant had violated 
the Corrupt Practices Act, The jury found forthe 
defendant, We hear the costs in this case are 
immense, 
| 


| Paystcras Cure Trvserr.—In a little quiet 
| Sentence touchi Once @ Week which the 
| Athenewin printed last week, we read a condemna- 
. tion of the use of the sign ‘*&e,” after the names 
of the illustrators, Now let any reader examine 
that very issue of the Athenewi, and he may draw 
his own conclusions. 
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DENMAN, FXUIBITION OF CHROMO.LITHOGRAPHS 

NTRODUCER OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN | Gaiters QheNen, in, Mime BON Selon com pein’ set men 
Pes, See, &e. Pint importatians, 204, aT doren, at fl " iad art, ener TNraee | a crete ceneete, Catteemole, 
ROTTLES INCLUDED, am advantage wreatly appreci by the ge CL aveeem, > y lag, Frost wut, and 


Fa dally from 1b 
tore’ book. 


“JUNIOR UNITED SERVICE CLUB. 


“ Lowden, Kecretary's (iftice, 21st January, 1A56, 
“SinewAfter a long courme of experiments with your Patent 
Economising Gas Hurpers, the rewult of which bs highly RCT, 
the Committee have decked on their adoption throughwat the Club, 
ned T herewith encheee onter for same, 
“Tam Bir, pour obedient servant, 
“iver G. va Canrenct, Secretary. 
"Mr. MW, Hart, 09, Ploet Strnes.'* 


“PAkTH ENON CLUB, LONDON. 


Seer * Office, 8th Pebewary, tee, 
“ Sta,—T beg to inform you that the trial of year Intent Foomomnis« 
ing Gas Burners has been very cater, amd the Comodtioe have 


petlic and ‘a eouigey merenaing connrction, aiving the great br ier snatauing tb 
A Pint Sampte of both for 24 #taneps, 

Wire om Casx forwanied free to any railway station in England. 

BXCELSION BRANDY, Pale or Krown, 14s. per gallon, or 2 
per dotes, 

Terms, Cash. Country orders mest contain o remittance. Croes 
choques “ Tank St landon. Price lists forwarded on application, 

JAMES L. DENMAN, 
45, Fenchurch Street, corner of Raliway Place, London. 








RITISH SHELLS. —SOWERBY'S ILLUS. 
TRATED INDEX, peice Bie. cofoered, 4, plain, comtalns ais. 

the known ) 700 Pigperes of 600 les, of whieh O) are new by 
introdured. With Names, Synonyms, Localities, Introductions, ani 
General Information. 


& & Co, of from the Anthor direct free, &c., 
es %, Pembroke Sopoare, Nominaten 











decided on their ahoption throughout the Club I have therefore to 
request that they be @tted up without delay, Tam, &e., 
emen ans (Sigmed) “Witties Menay ov Canrenet, 
‘ : . = “ MeOH. W. Mart, @, Pleet Street" “ Becretary.” 
CHOICE OF PEARLS—HEBREW AND 
ENGLISH. Price &« Exmbracieg a collertion of Pthical 
Renten ad Maxi T from: the Arabée, As no other Burner really and scientifically 
SXTOMAN Th GAnIRO a i “Cuivected after five iigerent speaking cconctnism Gas, none are genuine unless 
MSS., translated amd illustrated by the Mer. IM, Ascuza tuarked Chus:— 
Price ts. each, (One sent on reeeipt of 30 stampa.) 
7 & Co., Paternoster Row. 
Sanine Crrv Derer:-@, FLEET STREET, H. WwW. H. 
Complete in Two Vols fcap. ro, cloth, price le. Weer-Exo Derer:—ta, OXFORD STREET, REGENT CIRCUR, 


MANUAL OF BRITISH BUTTERFLIES 
AND MOTHS, By H. T. STAINTON, Editor of “The En- 
tomotegist's Anmnal." 
‘This work contains descriptions of nrarly 300 species, intersperend 
with oteervations om their peculiarities and thmes of appearance, 
Me., sini is Mlastrated with more than 2) weodewts. 


dons Vax Vooner, 1, Paternoster Row, 





RUPTURES, 
HY HER MAJESTYS KOVAL LETTERS PATENT. 


. VE 
THITES MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER 
TRUSS, requiriag no ster] 5 ef rotted the body, is recom- 
sertded for the following peculiaritics and advantages «Ist, feeility 
of application . 2nd. et freedom from liability te chafe er 
rate , det. ft may be wore with equal comfort ki any pow 
the bards by mightor dey; 4th, it adnsite af every Kied of & 
wit eon! { venlence to the wearer, and is porfeetly 








Just published, large 8vo. price Ts. 
WITH 20 ILLUSTRATIONS OF INTERESTING ODF ECTS. 
—~-- 


CATALOGUE OF ANTIQUITIES, 
WORKS OF ART, 








he Mightest ine 
concealed from o \. 
“ We de not hesitate to give to this iavestion our enqnalited » 
probation, and ba Tg eerast olivine the wee of ft te all those w 
stand im need of that pevtection, which they canmet so fully, nor 
with the satnn reesfurt, ottain from any other apparates or truss ae 
from that which we have the highest satisfaction in thus recom 
roreding.”—Chwrck wml State Garetie, 
the following eminent 


he: —Wisinm 


Terewon, Esq, FR S., Professor of Surgery 
AND HISTORICAL SCOTTISH RELICS, Surecem oe Ringe Caltepe Re tal. de. €. 


EXMIRITED LX THE MEST eM oF 
THE ARCHEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRE 





LAND, Curling, Faq. FBS, (hurweam, to the Tomdon Mowpitel ; W. J. 
Pieter. -. Surgeen inechief to the Met an © Force; 
Dring their Annusl Meeting, held im Edinbworgh, July, tase. | ume? iy Trerpten 1A Vrince AR he i 
esonn fa Parsons or ES es Pace 
recmns ~ Foamy. 2B. a 0 ere. 
A descriptive clecalar Ye had by Post, amd the Truss (whieh 


H.R. H. THE PRINCE CONSORT, E.G. 


“COMPRISING NOTICKS AND EXAMPLES OF THE PORTEAITS OF 
MARKY, QUEEN OF SCOTS, COLLECTED ON 
THAT OCCASION, ETC, ETC. 


cannot fall te St! cam be forwanied by Post, om 

Svea of the body two inches below the hips to 
turn, 

MNES Son. WHITE, 238, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 


Price of a Singte Truss, Ifs., 14., 2fe €d.. end tte. Gd, Powtnge, le. 


the cir 
Manu- 








Price of a Double Truss, 39. €ef., 424, 0nd ls. Gt. Postage, lx tel, 
Price of an Ummbitical Tri, is: and de 4d. Postage, de 10 
*,* Her Majesty having graciously permitted the Iemited nee of Y 
an Engraving of the Lennox Jewel eurcutcd for herseif, coples of ples” orders to be made payable to John White, Post-aftice, 
highest stflc of AFL pries'S. as, Watly apguiceticn te the Poninnene ' 
st x . te ha = " 
on to the tre is rroomineaded, unowlea to theeluburate nature of LASTIC STOCKIN GS, KNEE € APS, &o,— 
this Mbestration, great care and skill are yrgaied in ite execution, — the material of fateh Tagee ose mands 5 Smead by _ 
comsequently, intrus! hands. a “ Fe a PRES = 

aad it ean, voniy be ne 60 lr the bent invent Sr git mg etrient and anent supers fn alt 
Taine blah LL eee s NICOKE 
YRINS, © 6, He. is preerormn, re, Ate lex poem 
Edinburgh; Tomas Cowstantz & Co, sive. and is drawn on like an ontinary stocking. Price from 7. ed, 


London: Hamrvtox, Adams, & Co. to its. each ; postage 6d, 


IOUN WHITE, MANUPACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 
Ee Ppecimens may be seen at the Crystal Palace. 





‘The HOLIDAY NUMBER, with Mustrations, price Gt, of 
INGSTON'S MAGAZINE FOR Boys. 





An Entertaining Monthty Miscellany. Falited by We, H. " - - 
feats Mp SSt Gani al dere sets: | ~WHITE AND SOUND TEETH 
jelldays. Are indisprnsatte to PEHSONAT, ATTRACTION, end to benlth and 
ei aE eS ea i | *m 
ceived = — Seasias ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
tg a anna a Sa, Mea ee a On PRARE DEXTIFIIC, 


Compoundted of ORIENTAL INGREDIENTS, is of inewtimable value 

in Improving end Meautifying the Terth, Strengthening the Gums, 

fd In reedering the Hreath sweet and pure. [t emdleates Tartar 

from the Teeth, remeves xpets of incipsent decay, and pollsters and 

mare tbe enamel, to whic it imparts a Prarl-ilee whiteness. 
ce ta, Wi, per box, 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR. 


eve 

nincly met-up and bewatifully (Mustrated magazine canmot 
fall te be a davourite with the class to which it is especially 
addressed.'— Weekly Meal. 


nets 
vont of 





Oe. 
cordially recommend theas te tey ft; at ali events, 
Oar option abeuld do a.""—Dacm, : 


“Mr. Kizgston will be hailed im many a schoot as a’ Boed 
fellow.” xin fs alrendy @ favourite amoke bors, amd if we This ¥ patronieed and Ladies esteemed Speeliie exerts the 
Rat, his magazion will render Bim famous or at least another | ost ing, cooling, nnd yurifying section on the Skim, eradiontrs 
* —Jourwel af ban, Freckles, Ten, Pisopirs, Spots, and Diseetorathens, proteres a 
OS et me tee te boye—fwll of that sort of reading which healthy-burity of complexion and a softness and delicacy of Skin— 
most ‘aligcts thems if « ing mumbers be eyutl to thisome, | Price 4s, tf. and Be. 6d. per bottle. 
boys throughout the country will te grateful te the publishers for 


CAUTION <The only Gewuliee of cach bears the name of ROW- 
LANDS" preceding that of the Article on the Wrapper or Label. 


SOLD BY A. ROWLAND & SONS, 99, HATTON GARDEN, 


he boon they give thea. —Hell Advertiser, 
“Anew sitpenny magazine. It ie fell of varing and interesting 
meatter well suited for bors, amd for girls ten. It & ilhustrated with 





i” wings." —Lents Tetetti 
wna “rhs Metin. ‘ hardy tome pervades this msc LONDON, AND BY CHEMISTS AND PERFUMEKS. 
mi ny without tnt t and braver, 
for all the Incidewts are cast: in’ that poraline mevsla which ae tee: BEWARE OP SFCNIOUS IMITATIONS, 
lish boy ean fail to appeoriate.”—SArewsiwry Chrensrte, 
a pe ne for Hore ‘ts already am established literary 
fact. Tt wtniratiy doar. and is pervaded rates hearty tone N ORTLOCK’S, Oxford Street, near Hyde 
“* Kimgeton® ‘Mawneine for "is a8 healthy and pood In tone Park. JOHN MORTLOCK pew fully informs the Iwhdie 


aa it ls possible to be." — Literary Gasette, 
Leadon: Ferronru & Panatsox, 215, Regent Street. 


that be has the lercest rartvety of CHY 
ineleth, stemeotmewt wivict weil? the 
lowest price for cash 20, Oxf: 


A and EARTHENWARE in 
found Minton, Tose, dte., nt the 
oe Street, near Hyde Park. 
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FURNISH YO 


New Sxarts. 
{ No. 56.—Hz" Sears, 





UR HOUSE 


WITH THE 


BEST ARTICLES 
AT 
DEANE’S 
ESTABLISHED, A.D. 1700. 
EANE'S TABLE CUTLERY has heen cele- 


D brated for saerw than 10 for quality and chra: *, 
The stock is extensive and effurding a chute ealted to the 





torans of every purchaser.” 
Paces — 
Hest Transparent I = 
Perdee, «4. Terée, «a Perpair ad. 
‘Table knives....23 0 do. ,.....98 0] Carver .....,.1 0 
West ditto— 
Table knives, ...29 0 | Dessert do. ,..., 6) Carvers 00.9 0 
Pine aitto— 


Tabic knives, ,..28 0 | Desert do..,,...18 O| Carvers ,.......7 6 


Table knives... .16 





Kitchen— 
O| Demert do. ......8 0) Carrere .......2 6 


Tadée knives.....10 


wfitieg. Scimors of thr finest stovl the most finished —iumnthip, 
ehaler Schers Cases ada ptrd for presents. 
Penknives and deweriptien of hee en 

Derane's Mowument Hazor has bern 1éeycare before the titahbe ard 
is» plain, thareughly good Old Englich ir. Price 22.44, 


p™ ESTIC BATHS.—A_ very large variety 
= of SEC VER RATIO of the meat iny ares construction ii, 
nied, TH ee SnATE 

tom of ths for demvestie tie HANKS TA Hin are di malate 
for thetr waperior finish, strength of material, aed greet durabélicy ; 
while the prices are «m that low seale for which their establishanent 
“ee ininstrntions and Priece their Pansphiet Baths and 

ir on” 
Tathing,” to be had gratubtously,on application, ai 


D RAWING-ROOM STOVES. 


handsome eotlertion of HILIG 





nr oS cm ame sod 
eH 

Nigh Primanian tare cys ees oe ns veces 

Soereeains Sure, suitable for Churches, Pubtic Buibtings, Mails, 


POONS AND FORKS.—Silver Pattern § 
and Forks.—All the newest and best designs 
useful, amd elegant Articles in Eleetro-Silvered and 


Prices of Eleetro-plated &peons and Forks :— 


ms 
of these Chenp, 
Drabean Mate 





Talie Purke ..... perdea, I, She 
‘Talie Spoons , ” ae. ile, 
Teeewert Forks . a i Zs. 
Ieeserrt Spoor . » Mu Be. 
Tea 6 pees * Vee, bbe ed 
Mustard ond Malt, per pair, dv. Bupar Iows, de Gf 


OPENING TO THE MONUMENT, LONDON ERIDOR. 
*," Bend for Deane’s Furnishing List, Free on application, 


TRADE A MARK. 


SUMMER DIET. 
BROWN & POLSON'’S PATENT CORN FLOUR. 


“PINHIS is superior to anything of the kind 
known."—Leeret, Obtain it” from iy Greerr, of 
Chemists whe do not substitute inferior articles. The mast whole 
sore yart of Indian Corn, it is preferred to the best Arrow Hoot; 
a, Breakfast, netted slug with milk ie fags 4 or Dapper, in 
nee. Wik! or cold, Wlanema: le e, and ex) : 
sulted to the delicacy of children and Invailds,’ Packets: lee ad. 


Paisey ; 774. Market Street, Manchester; Dreblin; 
aod 2. Ironmonger Lane, London. 








HE_UNIVERSAL GAS BURNER REGU. 
LATOI (Geyetin's Patent), adopted by ell the primetpal Gas 

Cone) Saving & per cent. for Argand and all Warners ; 
acts zontal ur vertical ; flat lnvarinble ; cost of tach lect lows 
than one Srthine per boar; consists of a doulie chamber, the inmer 
Perforated, covered with » dlapheeero, elivine action ton spherical 
valve. Price ds, rach. (Une sent om receipt of Sk. Gd in postage 
stamps} Rebd by all eusfitters, and by the Patentee, Mr Em k. 
Gere, CLE. 11, Heathoote Street, Geny's Tan Head, London, WC. 





HE HYGIENIC SPRING LATHS BED- 
STEAD (Geyrlin’s Patent) combines the advantares of te- 

tallic bedsteads with the comfort of Matra at bese than 
half the cost: certified by medical men asthe And most comfort 
able bedstead ever Lnvented ‘They cannot P nf harbour 
vermin. Exhibited and sold by Tree Meant Sos, 41, New 
Oxford Street, and Rh, Wo Wisrirene Sow, 141, Ploet Street, Londen, 


and Hirmingham ; also be all Hedetead Mamufactarers, U pholaerers, 
and Irenmongers, free ors. upwards; and at the Court of Inven- 
tions, Crystal Palace 





PURE WATER. — The Best and Chea 
Mersever intredertd arc the PATENT MOULDED CAHKON 
FILTERS. Price tren Ss, Upwards, Uiestrated lists sent aren 


application to Messrs. Hanaimow & Oo. hz, Fieet Street, London. 
LTERS.—-The only PATENT CHARCHAL 
Company. Tt ir 





I 
F PILTER is that of the Moulded Cartem 
hownend by all who have 
filter ever 


by Hanger & Co., 
j ma be had, 


- New Seetes. 
No. 6.—Jiry 2, 1350.3 
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THE EUROPEAN & COLONIAL WINE COMPANY. 
No. 022, Pace Matt, 5.W. 
HE above Company | has been formed for the 


i Nobility, Gentry, and Mrivate 
with Port Win 2 hewt character, at asaving 






Pam! of the hig 
of at least 0 per cent. 
SOUTH APRICAN SHPREY .....-55++-- ee 
PRICAN PORT ....2...cccccce SOM, 
ae cr ever intradectd into thiscountry. 
RHERRY ...,.-+-:- 7s 
ROYAL VICTOMIA xa : ” 
ARKLING EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE 24. 
= ‘Equal to that usually charged Gs. per daz. a 
OLD PORT. wn 4B. = 
SPLENDID = 


PALE COGNAC HHANDY .... ae, » 
Botties and packages included, amd free to any London Railway 


penetra 


Terms cash. Contry orders to be accompaniod with a remittance, 
Price Lists sent free o# appliention. 
WILLIAM RELD TIPPING, Momager, 


WINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE LUXURY. 
Orr VERY SUPERIOR PORTS, SHERRY, 


MA’ ac, hick we hold an extensive stock ary how 
in a EEA nt at TWENTY SHILLINGS PER DOREN, 
Neing imported from the CAPE of GOOD Hork, they are only 
charged balf the usual duty. 

Pint samples of either sent for 12 Stampe. 


Delivered free to amy London Raliway Termings, Terma, cash, 
ot approved reference prior to delivery. 

- ine to be pure amd unadulterated, amd T have mo 
doeter being jr teare hilesceue than the wrttt]ial mixtures 
too often sold for genvine Sherry. 

“HY. LETHERY, M.D., London Howpital.” 
‘The Analysis of Dr, Letheby sent free on application. 
BRANDY, Ve. per guilen, 


GHES, Wholewale and Spirit Im 
a Hoe hod Priars, Mark tase. porters, 











IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


—— 


METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 
BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


OSEPH GILLOTT most respectfully to 
inform the Commercial World, Scholestic Institutions. end the 
ablie generally that, a novel application of his @urivalled 
Mae for maki teel Dens, and, in sceorlance with the 
itofthe at ha han iaisecaes a ¥EW saree of his 
actions, Which for EXCELLENCE OF TENTER, UraLit® oF 
MaATERtal, and,above all ,cumaryess tx raice,he beliewes wil) eneure 
universal approbation and defy competition, 

Rach Pen icare the trnprese of his Base as 4 pearantee of quality; 
and they are up in the usual style of boxes, containing one gross 
each, with 1 outside, and the fac mle ot hie siqontue. 5 O.hee 
‘At the request of persons exteraively engaged im tuition, J, G. 
troduced his 


WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 
eapect to their use, being of different degrees 
pele adh pair Arg aoe, enandl i eaten and broad points, suitabée for 
Che various kinds of Writing taught in Setoals, 
Retail Stationers, Hooksrliers, and other reepectabic 
pele in atoel Poma-BMerchante and wholesale Dealers can be 
euppiled at the Works, Graham Street ; %, New Street, Kirtningham ; 


weW YORK ; and nt 37, GRACHCHURCH 
No.9), F00N STRERT 3 OR DON 





BARES & CO’S WINDOW POLISH for 


eff CLEANING and POLISHING PLATE 
and deer ahans WINDOWS, MIRIORS, &e., and instantly re 
moving GREASE and the DEPOSIT of GAS, &, £0. 


*," Hy the eee of this Paste 75 cent. of Inbour, time, amd 
exyeunl, will beaared, and 0 far clearer nppesranet produced. 


Sold in 34., Gt, add Le. Boxes, Everywhere. 
MANUFACTORY, CAMDEN ROAD, CAMDEN TOWN, N.W. 





TESTIMONIALS. 


Gl and ©, St. Powl's Church Yard, end Sand, 
Paternoster Kow, Leadon, March 1th, 198, 
Gentlemen Having tried your Patent Windew Polikh upon our 
Chandeticrs, amd : 


Viate Glass, ‘Yront, we are happy to state the effect 

haa born be’ our expectations; we beg therefore to request you 

will forw: Us, at your earliest contenience, a doxre boxes of the 
Lash We are, Gentlemen, yours tery respectfully, 


Polish. 
‘To Mess, Barns & Co. Avorr, Baorness, & Co. 





46, St. Puol's Charchyard, March Sted, Leia, 
Gentiles —Having used the boa of Window Potish left with ux, 


ond finding it answers every purpose it to de, request fou 
will forward one doztn of Jour six peany Eines. GM Smate & Co. 





Gloucester Howse, Ludgate Hil, 2th March, bate, 
Geatiemen —We have tried the sample of Window Polish left 
with us, and are pecteetly satisticd with it, and shall feel otiges oy 
yourscnding usonedoarsodsixpeany boxes, Jom» Haurrr & Co, 





Argyll , 4, 386, and 262, Regent Ktreet. 
meen eh ahet, Tete. 


Gentiemen,The Window Polish we have had from you 
to be a very effeetaal article for cleaning Glas, and savieg t in 
the work; we will thank you to send half-dozen bexes at your 
ountenienee. We are, yours, &c., Hons & Oacwanp. 


Wholesale Agents, BATTY & C0, Pinstary Pavement, 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED [NX THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, and heed 
HER MAJESTY'S LAUNDRESS to be THE FINEST STAR 
SKE EVER USED. 
WHEN YOU ASK FOR GLENFIELD PATENT &TARCH, 
SER THAT YOU GET IT, as inferior Kinds are often substituted, 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grorrrs, &e., de. 


WOTHERSIOON & CO, OLASGOW AND LONDON, 





r 
j 
, 


FAU-DE-VIE.—This pure PALE BRANDY, | 


sone pestle tes besa dity,and 

y ae =n 
tations of vervtabbe Copa. Tn Freaeh bot 
seecurcly packed in a case for the country, ae, 


HENEY BRETT & CO., Old Furnival’s Distibiery, otters, 


Hon, is éronstrated, upon analysis, 
te recent inper- 
Sts. per Goren ; or 





THE NEW MORNING DRAUGHT. 


OOPER'S SELTZER POWDERS 
make a most ngreeable, effervescing, testeless Aperiret 
morning Grenght, and are acknowledged by every one who try thems 
te be aufimitely 


superior in ev respect to any Seidlite Powders, 
more briskly oneg testeless. are palmicss tn opern- 
tion, and ive in rewu! ined as sugested in the directions, 


even children take them with # relish, Fett in ge Gi. boxes, by 
Hoorsn, Chemist, Landon paleo by Basorn, 190, Cheford Street, 
aed on order by all Druggists h the Lomdom wholesale houses. 





NOW THYSELF !—The seeret art of dis-— 


covering the trae CHARACTER of INDIVIDUALS from 
the ilinritivs of their WAND WHITING, has bong been prectived 
by MARIE COUPELLE with astonishing succes. Her startling 
drlineations are both full and detailed, dittering free asything 
hitherte atterepted. All peraces wishing to ~ know themselves," or 
any friend in wham they are interested, mut ered a spectre of 
thet writing, Mating sex and age, incising thirters penny post 
stamps, to Mies Coupeliec, 69, Cnstle Street, Oxterd Street, 1 
and they will recetre, ina few davs,a minute detail of the mental 
and ioral qualities, talents, tastes, affections, virters, dor, of the 
writer, with many other things hitherto umenspected. “T am 
sane with the accerate drecriptios you have giver of myself."— 
ae Dunes. 





Oo YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c,.? HOSALIE COUPELLE'S CRINUTRIAI 
is te Vhishers, Mowstachios, de.ina few weeks, 
and restore the Hair in talderss frees whatever cater, strenethen it 
when weak, prevent ite felling off, and efftetuntty cheek preyness in 
all tte stages. For the it is recommended by upwards of 
100 Physicians, fr prometing a fine, healthy bend of 
averting baldness in after years. Sold by all . price 22.06 
sent pest free om receipt of 4 peany staaape, by Miss Coupelic, 6, 
Cestle Street, Nowkaan Street, Street, Landen, Mrs. Garter 
writes, * My head, which ‘war bald, bs now corernd with new hair. “ 


re See “Through wsiug it Thave an execilemt mowstachr, 
Mr. Yates," The young man now = good pair of whiskers, I 


want two packets for other customers.” 
S W. SILVER & Co.'s OUTFITTING WARE- 
WDe HOUSES, @ and 67, COMNHILL, EC.-OUTPITS for 
Australis, Imiin, end China, fee Navaland Military Odterrs, Cadets, 
aa ee and (vitlene; clothing for tlemnem's berer the, 
aval and Military wniformes and civilien dress of the beet 
material and workma: +* hosiery, gloves, &c., ladies’ wat 
fits; farnitare for camp, barrack, ombin, nil colonial use, eeabracine 
every variety of cabinet work, camteens, trumks, ae, 
sulted to all climates, 


Manuletory, Mlvertown (epposite HM. Dock yards), Woolwich. 


paie. anal 








ASTHMA—ANOTHER CURE OF 3) YRARS ASTITMA IY 
D*,. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS,— 


Charch Lane, Hell.—Sir—t have suffered mory than J 
ean describe from the tfitets of an asthma, whieh Bas for year rem- 
dered my days irksome and my night less. It was brought ow 
by cold while accompanying the retreat of Sir John Moore. have 
hed the ablest advice, bat nothing hae given mer one-tenth part of 
the benefit which Dr. Locock's Wafers have, &c-—Warrre Enaiwee- 
vow, lable Grenadier Guards." (Witness, Mr. J.C. Reinharét, druggist, 
Market ince, iell.) 

DR. LOCOCK'S PULMONIC WAPERS give instant relief amd a 
rapid ewre of asthma, consumption, cough, and all disecders of the 
brewth and Iwas. 


ant, a rr ANT PUBLIC fiery 1 are invaluable 
charting strengthen: Voice ; they we 8 plrasamt 
taste. Irice Ls, igang he und Iie Bald by all medicime vendors, 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINTMENT.— 

Determination of Mood to the head, flashing, Mushize, palpi - 
tatios and shortness of breath, are cured by these great regulators of 
the heart's Gopulee, Under Holloway's grand specifies the current 
of Mood thro the body becomers steady and unchangre by the 
fomiee Dheught, hence the suffusion of chest and cheeks ie ay ly 
and Dervems embarrasunent prevented. They, in like manner, remove 
excessive sensibility, ao often the oppemrnt to the ruse amd oo 
inherrmt in the b lend nerved fragee, and eradicate the 
doutteof the merrous In ining from interse stedy, 
free living, or over anxiety, po equal rem is attainable, Withent 
toe beloed they give muscular enency to the paralysed and case to 











NEW MODE OF ACQUIRING WEALTH. 


EE the Prospectus of THE PUBLIC LIFE 
ASSUMANCE COMPANY, 47. Charing Cross, Landon. which 
describes the way to obtain £10,000 CONSULS PAYATLE DURING 


Live; or £3. CONSOLS PAYABLE, AT DEATH. Iremiem 
One Guinea. No other charge wer liability. No Medics! Examina- 
tion. No references to Friends riquired. Male and Pemale lives 
adzsitted om equal termes. 


Applications for Prospectuses, Forms of &c., to be meade 
to Gry vinacxce, Managing ‘Trector, at the Chief’ Offices, 47, 
Charing Cross, Landot. 

*,* Agents wanted throeghout the United Kingdom 


MONEY! MONEY! UNITED KINGDOM ADVANCE 


ASBOCIATION, OFFICES— 
%, MANCHESTER STREET, KING'S CROSS, LONDON. 


OANS from 5/. to 1000/. granted to all parts 
of the United Kingdom of Great Iritain and Ireland, at 5 per 
cent, upon personal security, within elear days. Forms of 
application sent epon receipt of three postage stampa. 
D. Desuie, Secretary. 
Also adtaners to any ameant on property. 





OTICK OF DIVIDEND.—BANK OF 
Dende erie atthe fer the ide Waite eS 
TEREST, at the rate of 6 per cent. per anes, on Deposit Acrounts, 
to the doh June, are ready for delivery, and pepaber dally between 
the hours of 10 and 4. Peten Mosnzsos, Managing 5 

Jane Lith, bade. 


Prospectuses and forme sent free on apptication. 


| 





| The 


EMPOWERED UY ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 3 WM. IV. 
Tue ECONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 

6, SEW BRIDGE STREET, HLACKFRIANS, LONDON. 
Evtasicues 1423, 





DIRECTORS. 
ROBERT BIDDULPH, Esa, Chairman. 
WILLIAM ROUTH, Bea, Deputy Chairman, 
Alfred Kingsford Ttarter, r Charles GI hag. 
oy Tarnett Esq. Ba Bir Alexandes ! Tok Genin, Hart. 
iit. How. E. Pleydell Bowve- | Mrar-Admiral Hebert Garden, 
le Charles Morris, Lae 
George Kettilby Iickards, Esq, 
Stephenecas, Meg, 
AUDITORS. 


John Howell, . | John Gilliam Stilwell, Beg. 
Heary Hoberts, Pag. Richard Taylor, Esq. 


Pusaictas—Willlam Emreanuel Pace, MT). Oxon, No, LL, Queen 
Street, Muy Pair. 


8 — jamin Tre 5 PLC4., No. , Dover Street 
vR6roN—Henj bs Tne Fk C4,, Bo. 9, . 


Seucrtor—Henry Young, Eeq., No. 12, Basex Street, Strand, 
AcTvasy~James Jolin Downes, Beq., P.RAB 
Secarrany—Alexander Macdonal, Esq. 





Advantages: 
Mutual Asesramce 
‘The bowest rates of Premium on the Mutual Rystem. 
‘The whote of the Profits divided overy Fifth Year. 
Assets amounting te . 


Durand in tedurtion of hones LAME. weenie 200 
tv of Hones baal sneariy eo 
Neversonary Bonuses have been adddest to Palictes to 
theExtentof . 2... ww, BS OO 
emus, declared in 1800, whick averaged 
£65 cent. on the Premiams paid, ameunted to . 
Feliciesinfore. . 1. + el ltl ell Tals 
‘The Annuallncomeesereds , 6 ye See 


Tn pursuance of the mean lor of this Beciety, in the 
eveat of the Ibeath of the Lifes within the L) daysof grace, the 
Renewal Prewsiues seeneining unpaid, the claim will be admitted, 
suljcet to the payment of each Premiums. 

Asura effected priur te Sst December, 18, will participate in 
the Division in 56h. ares fe 

Prospectuses and fall particulars may be obtained ceapplicationte 


ALtiaxSta Macbowaln, Secretary. 





DIPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, OLD RROAD STREET, LONDON. 


Teerire rae 1400, 
Dearcrom 


GEORGE WILLIAM COTTAM, Eaq., Chairman. 
FREDERICK PATTISON, Yaq., Deputy-Chairman, 


Thomas G. Marelay, . George Hibtert, 
James €. C. Hell, ue Samuel Mivtert, eed, 
Jarre Brand, Faq. Newman Hunt, Bay. 
Charles Cave! Vax 3. Goninon Muntoch, Fay 
Cieorge Heary Cutler, Peg. William B. Robimen, _, 
Netiry Tniviceos, Beg, Martin T. Smith, Beq., e 
George Field, Neg. Newnan Sanith, eq, 
SPCUIITY, —The neaured are protected by a guarantee fond of 
epwards of @ MILIJON AND A HALF STERLING from the 
Nabilities attaching to mutes) assuraner. 
PROPITS. — Four-fftha, or Eighty 
assigued to Policies every ORR year. 
perbetpate after payment of ome prembum, 
CLAIMS. —Tho Company hes disburred in payment of claims and 
additions upwards of Ti pele. - 
Proposals for insurances nay be made at the ChiefO@ice n+ abores 
at the Heaach Offer, 6, Pall Mall, Londem; or to amy of the agents 
throwghout the kingdom. SAMUEL Inoals, Actuary. 


tent. of the Profits, are 
assured are entitied te 





Norte BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY. 
4, PRINCES’ STREET, EDINBURGH. 


©, SACKVILLE STREET, DUNLIN. 
Incorporated by Koyal Charter and Act of Parliament, #00, 





Konts deviared of 1. bs. Orel. FER axpt policy 
opened prior to Decembur 31n, 16s, vane en See 


Fire Premiems reeeived in 1856 NAb wsS 
LONDON BOARD. 
47 PETUR LAVIUE, Alderman, Chairman. 
Johan 1. Giemnle, Eeq., Deputy Chairman. 


William Borredsile, Faq, Architald Gork tern, sq, 
Jobn Connell, Esq, Peter Northall Lawric, 
Charles J. Knowles, Eeg.Q.C. 


Alexander Detée, Exq., Lancaster Mace, Solicitor, 
Rankers—Usion Kank of London, 


Trospectoers, Sr gh be mag &e., may be obtain: t the 
Office, 4, NEW BANK BUILD NOS, LOTH WY, LoMbon, ne. 


Kearet Staacman, Secretary. 





ACCIDENTS ARE OF DAILY OCCOURKENCE, 


[SSURANCE DATA SHOW THAT ONE 
PRESON IN EVERY PIPTREN 18 MORE OW LESS IN- 
JURED RY ACCIDENT YEARLY, 

Ap annual permet of 21, secures a fixed allowance of @. per week 
in the event of Injury, or 10GW. in case of Death, from Acc ts of 
eal ANCHE COMPASY. which has already pald Ja Compensation 
for Accidents. = 


Forms of Pro and Prospectware may be had at the Coen 
OGiers, and at the principal Railway Stations, where aleo Kaia- 
wav Accipaers atone may be lawured agnimet the Jourmey or 


year, No charge for Stamp Duty, Capital One Milton. 
Wiistam J, Vian, Secretary. 
Rallway Passengers’ Asearance Company, , 
Offices, J, Old Heoad Street, Lontion, EC. 


ys 





THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


BEING THE FOURTH DIVISION OF THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA, 


CONDUCTED BY CHARLES KNIGHT. 


*,* A Part ie published every Month, price 28, 6d., end a Volume at intervals of Four Mouths, The work will be completed in Twenty-four 
" - onthly Parte or Sia Volumes. Vol. I., price 12s., ie published. 22 ae 





(THE following list exhibits the leading departments of the CycLorpap1a or Ants anp Sciences; and the names of 
some of the new Contributors are subjoined. This Division also includes all branches of Miscellaneous Information not contained in the other Three. 


PRINCIPAL SURIECTS. CONTRIBETORS TO THE ORIGINAL Work. CONTRIBUTORS AND BEVICERS—ENGLIEN CYCtoreDt, 
MATHEMATICS 20 nscccccsscsassenisascsvesrrarsacse 
ASTRONOMY .......-. 00s. -ssssccsvesseeenes G, B, Arex, A.M, Trinity College, Cambridge, Astronomer Royal. | j}-D® Moxoax. yeas 
OPTICS ......... Anna A. De Mowoax, A.M., Trinity College, Cambridge, Professor of Gx " Gon . i ut r k 8. L Profi 
MATHEMATICAL, ASTRONOMICAL, AND Mathematics, at University College, London, 7 "Can isis val., FRS., Ocean fessor, 
= — - rf } 3 " a) ity & © ~~} Ag if 
AOCUS. INSTRUMENTS : Fran A.M. (the lute), Trinity College, Cam- } Cranes Tomnixsox, Lecturer on Science, King’s College, 
Ml CB osese ese seesnesanunas et a . fel ‘ollece P n. W. Dearier, PLR, 
a fo ‘MAGNETISM pag td Muara (the late), Cains College, Cambridge. Rozenr A AM, F.R.S., Jacksonian Professor, 
— , . = ” Cambridge, 
METEOROLOGY .00.0.....ccssessessecssernennes 


De. Day.—R. Prrucors, FBS, (the intf).—W, Barney, M.D.—) 
Da. Becxus (the late), of Berlin.—G,. Bee, M.D.—R.Dicksor, 
M.D.—Ds. Gurewnitt, Trinity College, Oxford.—C, J, Jomn- 
stows, M.D. (the late).—J. Snow, M.D.—T. Sournwoon 
Surrn, M.D.—W. Cowtsex.—J, Fanren, A.M., Trinity College, 
Cambridge. —J. Pacer, 8t. Bartholomew's Hospital. —W, 
Youart (the late), Veterinary Surgery. 
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St, Bartholomew's Howpital. 

R. Diekeow, M.D. 
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‘Sin C. L, Easrtaxx, President “f Royal Academy.--R. Forp.— 
FINE ARTS, SCULPTURE, PAINTING, AR- | Sim Epuuwp Hean.-H, Howanp, HA. (the late), Professor 
CHITECTURE, &c. J of Painting, Royal Academy.--R. Waermacotr, R.A.—H. N len, Breve, C.F, 
3 Jamwzs Tnoxuxs (Fine Arts), 
MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS Hoskine, Professor of Architecture at King’s College.—W, H. 
Leave. —W, Aretor, F.R.S,, F.S.A. (the late), 

Puorteson Davies, Woolwieh. 

How. Carramy Devexecx, RN, Carr. Doxwetty, RE 
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RURAL, BOOM iccseccesvisiveringsats26 sensanstarsse { Rev. W. L. Ruan (the late), Vienr of Winkfield. J. Cratuxns Mortoy. 


T. Baawwey, Professor of Geometrical Drawing, Woolwich, and 
ing’s Collewe, London.—Epwakrp Cowrrs (the Inte), Professor 
MANUFACTURES AND MACHINERY......... af fanufactaring Art and Machinery, King’s College, London. 
—G. Dovp.—K. Norns, Aa Asiatic Bociety —A. Ross.— 

y J.T. Stayxesy.—A, Use, M.D., F.R.8. (the late). 
T. H. Ker, A.M., Trinity College, Cambridge, Professor of 
Comparative Grummur at Unversity College, London —W, D, 
PHILAOLOG TE ...00:sercorrcosoorerrsereeesseaorsersesanvercases Curistiz, AM, Trinity College, Cambridge.—J. Hovrvs, Pro- 
MENTAL PHILOSOPHY _ .........-..-cc0cc-ecetecene fessor of Mental Phi » University College, London.— 
GOVERNMENT AND POLITICAL EOO- Groror Lona, A.M. Rev. A. J, W. Moxatsox, A.M,, Trinity 
NOMY ........ listacemenarerncrenarterccccee | College, Cambridge,—T, E. May, Barrister-at-Law, House of 
Commens.—G, R, Powrex, P.R.8, (the late), Bec. of the Board 


of Trade, 


G.R. Brexret, CE, 
Guonas Dopp, 


. oi on (Logic) 
. De Cay le 
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J. H. Benrow, Advocate, Edinburgh.—B, P. Derra (the Inte), w.—O. W. Goonw ix, A-M., Barrister-at-Law.—J, T- 
Barrister-at-Law.—T. Fatcowen, Barrister-at-Law.--D, Jan Anvy, LL.D., Regius Professor of Civil Law, Cam- 
prxx, A.M., Bnrrister-at-Law.—Grorcr Loxe, A.M.—J. J. bridge. 


BPRUDENCE® ....cccccsssssssseree Lowspatsx, Harrister-at-Law.-Mua. Sxnzzanwt Maxine. J. - . - 
LAW AND JURISPRU Cc rey re S I of Ceylon We J. Tarixe. aM. of English Law in University College, London.—J. C, 


Trinity College, Cambridge.—G. Wittwoux, A.M, (the Inte), F. 8. Day, Harris ter-nt-Law.—ALvRED Wanpriove, 


‘ollege i jnter« , and Barrister- 
Trinity C » Cambridge, Barri at-Law, iat-Law,.— D. MacLacutay, Barrister-at-Law,—Jamen 


Guayt, Barrister-at-Law, 
THE FOLLOWING DIVISIONS ARE COMPLETED:— 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPA-DIA OF BIOGRAPHY. 


Sia Volumes, Price 31.; or, in Three Volumes, half-Lound morocco, 31. 128. 
“The cheapness and excellence of this Cyclopedia will secure to it wide circulation | sidering the very lnrge number of mistnkes veaally fonnd in the biographical 


and anent position, The introduction of he mames of living perscms makes the | dictionaries published in this coun’ will correctness.” 
work mance valual ie and attracuve. The Cyclopedia ie admirably written, and con- | Barominer, ny Dettane yomEaenn Me 2 . 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPACDIA OF GEOGRAPHY. 
Four Volumes, Price 20. 2s.; or, in Two Volumes, half-bound moroceo, 21. 108. 
magnitudes revealed by our recent wars, and recarded ed he peneotn of the camp and 


the ship, bave been carefally incorporated with the wa mak chest 
haves Wertminster Reviews October, 1854, = = 


ee 











“By common consent this ‘Cretormpra or Groorarny,’ reems to be an excellent 
work. It took its rice in the ‘Penny Cred it,’ where the department of Geography 
was particulurly well managed. All later discoveries, and the multitude of facts all 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPAEDIA OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


Four Volumes, Price 21. 2¢.; or, in Two Volwnes, half-bownd morocco, 21, 108. 


“Fow things kaye been more remarkable than the prom aad of natural history | natural science, shows bow mach bns to be stated which was not in the original work. 
research during the last twenty years, particularly in the lower departments of orga. | A reference to the names of Lichig, Lebmenn, Dr. Carpenter, and Profi ‘Ansted, 
nised life, in which the microscope has revenled so much to us. The advance of | suggests how much there is of new and curious to be found in chemistry, physioloeg, 
knowledge has been accurately noted in the Kaglish Cyclopedio. The bare mention of | and geology." —Tises. 

such namece as Owen, Edward Forbes, Harvey, Huxley, Walknaer, as authorities in 
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“The Freee have universally prunes Cesars Ace herent Sitstertgn fe 
School and Pamlly Reading. 


CORNERS SCOURATE HISTORI Es, 
Thirteen im 


Commencing at the cartlest Seas Scand dows to the 
present tiewe, in wddition te their general an eey we reeards of 


public |} events, are in! are Cectgeres se 
the manners, the domestic and condities of the people, in 
different epochs of thalr history. 

CORNER’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND 


WALDS. &. bound. Forty-righth Thousand. Tlates, M: 
Chronological Table and Index New Bition. sith Cuecttons tat” 
CORMER'S HISTORY OF IRELAND, 2s. 6d,, 


bound. ith Thousand. Plates, Map, Chromebeyical Table and 
Index. Wah Guretson, ae i 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 2s. 6d., 
and 
pound. Tistms, Map, Corenclogical Tadle jedex. Pourteenth 


ust ions, Ze, 
CORNER’S HIstosy OF FRANCE. 2. 64. 
bound. Plates, ‘Table, and Index. Seventeenth 
Thousand New ios. With Questions, 3s. 


CORNER'S HISTORY OF GREECE, with 
Questions, Sr. Map, and Chromolygicnl Twtie, and Index, Tenth 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF ROME, with 


Se, Gel, 4 AA Empire, and Chronologicat Table, amé Index. 
Sixteenth 


Just published, price 1s, post tree. 
[THE VOLUNTEERS HANDBOOK. 


“Jnst the book for a rolwntrer riffeman. Containing Sell tn 
structions for ait kinds of excrete and drill, i, eebeuoten med 


railitary 
én according ‘SA 
Tarp norvieaalat, very tlasety, ond vesy cae Oe 


Just published, price Gal, 
HE SOLDIER'S FRIEND. With three full- 


page Mustrations, Eee a book 
for youny ledirs. ty FL. CLAYTON. Bach Part isa com- 
plete tale, in handsome elaknmed co cover, 


Paar Il. THE EARNEST PHILANTHROPIST. 


Companion Book to the above for Boys. 


DVENTURES AND HISTORIBS OF RE- 
MARKARLE MEN. By M. &. COCKAYNE Price 
Part L., The Here of Waterioo, be completed in aSous Kix Parte” 


ied — be commenced, in Cue Ging Mivaihiy Party 
tiated in a superior manmer on cream tomed paper 


LoxGrELtow's PROSE WOR K8. 


Baptroyes by acer Poeren. 
Nou Hh en toe comet Nout “Five Parts, to be 
followed by 


Daioh leoas Sk Kahana Nk Laces ami of all 
Booksellers. 





ROWN'S CHEAP SERIES FOR AUGUST, 
PBEACHERS AND PREACHING, in Ancient 


casa te aire Times,an Bicoesical ane Enany, incduding, 
Moderns aa ns of Hall, Newman, Chalmers, 

wae jew, Dale, © 
irving el BTMAS. Feap, yn. rtradt, Ls. 6a 


peas a. ona York Street, Covent Garden, London. 





NEW WORK ON AMERICA, 
—¢— 


This day, in 2 vols. demy Seo. with a Coloured Map, price 28. 


CIVILIZED AMERICA. 


Br THOMAS COLLEY GRATTAN, 
‘s Consul for the State of M, 
mesachnaetts, 


Member of > gia 
and Hostom Historical Soc betios, &., 
nther of A ofthe Netherlands," Highways 
_ and ays," &o,&e, 





work will no doubt seatter many detasions that are preva: 
at aS, cad convect so y mivtakes.""—Liteary Guaette. 


© This book is the result of: years expertense cf the AInsrican 
nation anatnetr inetitwtione."—-iforaing 
‘The anther enters toptos that a traveller would hard! 
discon "There ts ‘oflen an aif lead bene tals anon & 


& Selinrtine belde manners or morale to those 
Tesaeas’ jy 4 moral and = clee ul- 
Unaately depend 


lish press. 
ing it. The 


med 
it is evident, have been in 
do when he sits 


ir show! 


We mnet offer many See ics ai bined 
cursory netere seo of thete ¥ Our eaceae must be nt ealy wait 
of nt aisn the "uch grester value tn or opénion of Mr. 
Ore tan's very remarkable work.” Critic, 
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EVERY PART OF THE COUNTRY, ARE SUPPLIED FROM 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


WITH NEW AND CHOICE BOOLs ON HIRE. 


;*RESH COPIES OF ALL THE LEADING WORKS OF THE SEASON, in 
HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, TRAVEL, and the HIGHER CLASS OP PICTION, are added daily. 


Lists of the Works at t in 
a pi Be gs present Cireulation, and of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sala, may be 


Cuantes Epwanp Mvupir, New Oxford Street, London, and Cross Street, Manchester, 





Now ready, in 1 vol. Svo. cloth, 10s. 6d, 


FRANCE AND ENGLAND, 


SOCIALLY AND POLITICALLY CONSIDERED. 


TRANSLATED [FROM THE FRENCH OF CH..MENCHE DE LOISNE, SOUS PREPET 
DE BOULOGNE-8SUR-MER, 


BY MRS. PHILIPPS GREENE. 
Dedicated ly Pernrission to Lady Charles Napier. 
W. Jerre, Foreign Bookseller and Publisher, 15, Burlington Arcade, and 69, King’s Road, Brighton. 











Now ready, in wrapper, 8vo. le. 


NATIONAL DEFENCE, IN PRACTICE. 


WITH THE OPINIONS OF WILLIAM PITT, CHARLES JAMES FOX, &c., 
ON THE ARMING OF THE PEOPLE. 


COLLECTED BY FOULMIN-SMITH, ESQ@., 


Barrister-at-Law, London. 
W. Jerrs, Foreign Bookseller and Publisher, 15, Burlington Arcade, and 69, King’s Road, Brighton. 





‘This day is published, Part I. price le. of 


ONCE A WEEK. 


A MISCELLANY OF LITERATURE, ART, SCIENCE AND 
POPULAR INFORMATION. 


ILLUSTRATED BY LEECH, TENNIEL, MILLAIS, H. K. BROWNE, C, KEENE, WOLF, &c, &c. 





CONTENTS. 


ht 9 Chaos en age By Charies Reade, | Snakes and their Prey. By Arthur Clarence. 
Tiustrated dy ¢ The Origmal Bun House, “Itnstrated by John Leech. 
* By Alfret Tennyson. | The Astronomer’s Discovery, [netrated by John Tenniel. 
rigneened by J by iy 5 


Garibaldi. By A. A. Knox. 
Our Farm of Two Acres. Chapters I. and J], By Harriet 


y 
The Spider-Crab. By Edward Jesse, 
Martinean. ‘The Bing of Courtesy. By George Meredith. Mlustratel 
Bogs Ee Projectiles, In Three Chapters. By W. B. 


by John Tenniel. 
Nigh and Morning. Instente| by Jon Leech. 
Adin nnd is White Bear. By G. W, Dasent. 
trated by John Tenniel. 


| Sketching the Case. Tilustrated hy John Leech. 

| The Queen of the Arena. Illustrated by John Leech. 
The Pig Se! oa" and Spontancous Generation, By | 
“Oneo n Week"; and An Election Story. By Shirley 


Dine 


My nd the Governor. Dlustrated fy .f John Tennicl, 
Guests at the Red Lion. Illustrated by C, Keene, 
On the Water, Iustrated by J, B, M hale, 


Brooks. Titwetrated by Jot Leech. An Old Charch Library. By Charles Knight. 
Man among the Maramoths, With an Uinstration. _ Cuncdic Making, By Dr. Wynter, 
Magenta, By Tom Taylor. Dbustrated by J, KB. Millnis. | Wine, By Phileons. 


London; Brapnevny & Evans, 11, Bonverie Street, EC. 





NEW SPORTING WORE, ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN LEECH. 
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This day is published, No. II. of 


“PLAIN, OR RINGLETS?” 
By the Author of “SPONGE’S TOUR,” “ASK MAMMA,” &, 


To be completed in bar Monthly Numbers, price ls. eneh, uniform with “ Bandicy Croes,” &e. 
aps With Coloured Iluserations und Woodents by Jou LEECH, 


Brappuny & Evans, 11, Bouverio Street, E.C, 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A LIFE FOR A LIFE. By the Author 
of” Jouw Havirax, Gewvieman,” A Wowan's Taovowrs apour 
Woes,” a vols. 

“A new ee ee from the pen of the author of ‘Johm Hallfex' is 


eth en be spt rena erase The works of this 
gr aro omnes whe and prreent » pictere of human joys 


tromaht to i and fore 
for 4 Life’ is a book of this class. 
a tiasterly hand, 


iy the evemts are dramatically set forth, 
tiem of tarwery, ana of society, are admirably penned) 
moreover, the work has a ped i moral — toot 
poetically, most Yeautifally, érawn; and all there is that 
Seroog rebective mind wheli , which | lays hare the human heart and 
human mind to the very core.”-—Morming Post, 


SIXTEEN YEARS OF AN ARTIST'S 


LIFE IN MOROCCO, SPAIN, AND THE CANARY ISLANDS. 
i. Mr. ELIZABETH MURHAY, 2 vols, ro, with coloured 


ST. By the Rev. 


P, BRATON, Su EE ne pe the German 
of Dr. FRANKL. 


OF BUCKIN GHAM'S 


MEMOTRS OF THE DOURT OF OROROR TV, 
Passily Doceiments. 2 vols, with Portraits, 


REALITIES OF PARIS LIFE. 


Asthor of“ Pimsrsu Istemiwns,” &e. 3 vols. with atte 


A. WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ‘ABOUT 

WOMEN. ae the Author of of “Jomw Hartrax, Gawrieean.” 

Price 4s., bound and fll the Fifth Volame of 

Hoaer& Ler} Granpase’ Linpant or our Evrrions or 
Perctaa Movers Works. 


** This really valuable vetame a woman's 





to be In every 
band. tt wi toaek be bow 0 jk and how te care giad 
eee it im this rT —Laterary Gazette, 
THE NEW NOVELS. 
INFLUENCE, By LADY 
CHARLOTTE PEPYS, 2 vols. 2s. 


THE LEES OF BLENDON HALL. By 


the Asthor of“ Avice Wesreocern.” 3 vals, 
“A powerfel and well-sustaimed story of strong interest."— 


Athena wes 
SAY; 0 


OF PAITH. By 2 CLERGYMAN'S R.A JGHTER. 2 vols. de. 
“* Helen Unieay. hd 4 achieve a success. The work takes high 
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THROUGH THE SHADOWS. By the 
Author of“ Siower Gary." 29 
“An cxrelient and very iced nore. ‘The author bas a high 


of Life and thought.-—«. 
A MOTHER'S TRIAL. By the Author of 
1 vol, with IMustrations by 


“Ten Dvectrscee oF ial 

Runaer th, Fe. Ga. 
recommend * Hs Mother's Trial Tady Exail 
moka book to'be cherished in the teornieas 


” We heartil 
5 a 
bain es the pao ghd. 8 hook te crac batty 


tressured ta 
a took, in "shorts that teaches great and salutary besects 
Gazette. 





Price Ge 


A CRUISE IN JAPANESE WATERS. 
(Originally published in “ Blackwood"’s Magazine,"') 
Br CAPTAIN SHERARD OSBORN, C.B., 


ROFAL NAVY 
Asthor of“ The fine x bie West Passage,” “ Loaves 
omy tit Ay he “ Quedah,” &e., 


Wiitaas Thackwooo & at Edinburgh and Leedon, 





‘This day ls pablished, a New ond Chas Edition, im 2 vols, 
¥ Fre. petro ts. eniform with Adan Bede." a. 


SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. 
By GEORGE ELIOT. 
ComtTaixtne— 

THE SAD PORTUNES OF THE REV. AMOS BARTON, 

MK. GILYILS LOVE-STORY. 
JANETS REPENTANCE. 
Wits Biackwoop & Sens, Bateburgh and London. 








Royal Avo. 12s, 
NARRATIVE OF A WALKING TOUR 
IN BRITTANY. 
Br JOHN MOUNTENEY JEPHSON, F-.S.A. 
“ Nore we have a real, fresh, maniy book.""—Saturday Iteriew, 
Lover. Kerve, 5, Henrictta Street, Covent Garden. 
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ARTERLY REVIEW, Ne. COX. Library of Olv Authors. 
Contents: Handsomely printed in Foalscap 8vo, cloth ; 


each Author sold separately. 
ANECDOTES, OBSERVATIONS, AND 


CHARACTERS OF HOOKS AND MEN, calleeted frome the 
Pynvervation of Mr. Fope end other ex eminent Perens ef hin 
Life of the ‘na Author, by 8. W BINGE PAA. becom bition 


— Kibo muicieiseas paper, port #ro. 7s. Gd. 


THE WORKS OF THOMAS SACKVILLE, 


I, LIFE OF ERASMUS, 
If. ANNALS AND ANECDOTES OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 
. POPULAR MUSIC OF THE OLDEN TIME, 
TV, PFATHICK FRASER TYTIMK, 

¥. PROGRESS OF GEOLMGY. 

VI. THE ISLANDS OF THE PACIFIC. 
. KERKSHINE, 
- INVASION OF ENGLAND, 

Jounw Muasay, Allemarle Btreet, W. 








[THE UNIVE eRSAL REVIEW FOR AUGUST, al arte anes aheaeet 
Varlef Dorict. baited by the Hou, and Revs W. Bac he: 
1. LETTERS AND SOCIETY IN PRANCR, VILLE Weer, Fine portrait, cloth, 4s. 


2 DAVENPOUT DUNN, 
a. ALPINE BOOKS AND ALPINE TRAVELLING. 
4. A BATCH OF NEW HOOKS. 
& MN GLADSTONE, 
4, IDYLLS OF THE KING. 
7. THE MUSICAL SEASON. 
& THE SESSION, 
London: We. 1. Actes & Co, 7, Leadenhall Street, BC. 


HURCH OF ENGLAND PHOTOGRAPHIC 


CRASHAW'S POETICAL 


WORKS, Now Sret completely edited by W.E. TURNBULL. ds, 
LA A MORT D'ARTHUR. The most noble 


ie. et 
red ed thet of Caxtom's of 14043, with Elfustrative Notes ond 
— WRIGHT, MLA., Messbrre de 1 Insti 
tut de France, Svols. Ibs, 


HOMER'S BATRACHOMYOMACHIA, 





PORTRAIT GALLER 
HYMNS and RPIGHAMS.—HESIOD'S WORKER — 

In Parts, at 2s. G¢. each, or C(ramed at ae snd Toe MURAUB HERO en fd LEAN RR CUUNENALEFIFLH ve 
ipetnigininabawen. | setigpain tdiiane tine and Notes by the HOOPER, Froutinpicee 
Kish vet bar | Rev W.centen inte sa 

a) ter. 'e . nm 
Taxhup of Oxtoed. ter EM Goulbure. Dw. | HOMER'S ILIAD. ted by GEORGE 
anes of Cariite. eh ae u c CHAPMAN. Edited with Notes and Life of Hh, of, Chapmen, by 
quay of3 4 iter -§ rt je e ev RICHARD HOOPELM, 2 vols. Prontis- 
Teal oF ener. eh Hex Derwent. Cateridies, . 

im oF 
Dean of Chichester, eer. Dae! Mone, CHAPMAN'S HOMER'S ODYSSEY. 

n of Ely. | E. Kempe Edited by the Rev, RICHARD HOOPER. 2 vols. Prowtis 

of Carlisle. | Piece, bie. 
IMMEDIATELY. 


THE DRAMATIC WORKS OF JOHN 


WEBSTER, Edited by W. HAZLITT. 4 vols 


Tew. Theos. Dale; ev. W. Dalton, B.D.; amd Rev. J.C. M. Neltew, 
Tach a Portrait, with fae-simile Siaustere and rf Pioarayhlenl Notice 
A single Portrait free 





by post, on receipt postage stainge ae 

Masex & Ce, 5, Aus Come, Patras Me, and 23, Od Bond A tow engin an Zango Pop, 4 ele, pet Ore 1. We. 
= THE DRAMATIC WORKS OF JOHN 

HE BENCH AND THE BAR.|  FAimRoLt. avon ian UMC Rétted by Fw 


A Series of Photographic Portraits of Eminent Lawyers, 
Ts Parts, a4 4: cach, of framed af Te and ty, 


Now Meany, 
M. > Hin, ~s Recorder of 
ir = 


°° {A few Copies on Lange Paper, 3 vols. pest fre. Me, 


THE MISCELLANIES OF JOHN 
ACHREY, FES Fourth bition, with seme addstians, and am 


” 


Lard Justice Kaight 2 Bruce, 
Vier Chanecllor 


Sir Pitaru: Rely. Ramwuel W arres, Beq., Reeurderot 
BirHieeh SC Gaiam ar, [aeWensenaite "8 | GEORGE WITHER'S HALLELUJAH: 
Teserpiatest. % Britain's Secomd Hemensbranees, is Praiseful and Penitentiat 


Hmne, Reiritual songs, and Moral Odes.” With Introduction 
oZoRGE WITHER'S HYMNS AND 


The Lord Chancetler, ibe Attormey-General ard the Reticitor-General, 


Fach s Fortrale, with fu fac-simbie Signatere and Hiographical Notice. 

Acingle ‘Dy post, un receipt of peice in postage stamps. 

Mason & Co., 7, Assen Cor Corner, Paternoster How, and 4, Old Moud 
Street, and all Hooksellers. 





IVING CELEBRITIES. A Series of Photo- 
graphic Portraits by Marts & Iocvetexn, price &, each. 
‘The Number for August contains 
HIS GRACE THE ARCHHISHOP OF CANTERUURY. 


Mavcet & Porretasn, 6, Gracechureh Street, sand Wels, Piccadiliz, 
and W. Kast & Co., Fleet Street 


THE WORKS IN PROSE AND VERSE 


OF SIR THOMAS OVERRURY. read Pa Collected, Edited 
with Life and Notes, by BF. RIMBAULY, Portraitafter Fees. Je 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF THE REV. 


ROMERT SOUTHWELL Now iy edited b 
KTUMNBULL, fest completely ied 


RAMATIC AND POETICAL 


WORKS OF JOHN MARSTON, Now first Collected amd edited 
by J.O0. HALLIWELL. Jvola lie 


“ The edition deserves well of the public ; it is ted, 
A A ep Rd nt nay 


lanations wpen a variety of interesting points. I 
ue Pe Diten had done no tre ta then collect oe plays, he weuls 
have conferied s bows uy: poctry."— 


of 
TAterery Gazette, een oes ee ee ae 





ARNOLD'S SEQUEL TO THE FIRST VERSE ROOK. 
Now ready, In 12mo. price Is, the Second Edition of 
A Fl FIRST VE SRSE BOOK, PART IL. I. § contain- 


edditiona’ in Hexameters an tameters. 
My tne te ie Er. “THOMAS ACERT TEV bald ARNOLD, M wis inte Rector 
nad Fellow of Trinity College, Cansbrid, 


Rivexscroxs, Waterioo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


nai; THE FIRST LATIN VERSE BOOK. Sixth IE VISION AND CREED OF PIERS 
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Northwabsrland and the Border, By Walter 
White. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Mr. Ware is well known as the Londoner 
who took a“ Walk to the Land's End,” and 
subseyuently spent o month of pleasant ex- 
ploration in Yorkshire, His merits as a travel- 
ling companion are already, therefore, suffi- 
ciently established; and the itinerary before us 
is calculated to place them ona atill surer foot- 
ing. He keeps his eyes open as he moves 
quietly along from place to place, and tells 
in simple and natural language whatever it 
is important for the reader or the intendin 
tourist to know. Though colloquial an 
fa uilinry enough in certain passages, and 
though indulging, in certain other passages, 
in miny an historical and literary allusion, he 
keeps for the most part clear of the two 
principal faults which may be called the be- 
setting sins of authors in this department. 
He a on the one — m that 
fi t tronising air of intimacy with 
es onclee, ehich is id widely sen te of 
in works of description, but which surely 
cannot be widely popular, And, on the 
other hand, he avoids assuming too large an 
extent of previous reading on the part of his 
audience. He has no excess, either of 
diffuseness or of corapression: and is, there- 
fore, hardly ever prolix or obseure. 

Mr. White enjoyed one advantage which 
tourists who meditate writing a book cannot 
be too particular in securing. He was armed 
= introductions, either from or to the 
right person, at every principal point in his 
route. Thus, at Brougham Hall (for he 
began his wanderings in the neighbourhood 
of Penrith) he presented a note from Lord 
Brougham, and was shown over the place by 
a resident savan; at Edenhall, he was the 

est of Sir George Musgrave: at Alnwick, 
the Dake himself put him in charge of the 
architect who was superintending the now 
works: and at Elswick, Mr. (now Sir 
William) Armstrong favoured him with a 
sight of his works under the guidance of an 
intelligent clerk. Wecannot svyoid thinkin 
that Elswick might have reasonably lai 
claim to one, or even two chapters by itself. 
Still, brief as it is, Mr. White's description 
is lively and precise, so far as it goes, 
Ticomny stidithe were hard at work forging 
chains link by link, while little mountains of 
finished chains lay ready for transport hard 
by the ruthless machine which been 
employed in testing their strength. An iron 
bridge was in progress of construction for 
Tndia, and eral! iron steamers for the naviga- 
tion of Indian rivers: and all these, to say 
nothing of many a huge engine for sundry 

urposes on which the rivetters were 
wielding their deafening hammers, were but 
the minor sights of Elswick,—the by-play, 
as it were, to the serious business of the 
hydraulic engines and the Armstrong gun. 

he substitution of water for steam as a 
motive power is associated with the name of 
Armstrong in the minds of engineers, as 
much as the “gun” is associated with it by 
the public at large. On the quay at New- 
castle, and at Grimsby docks, proofs may be 
daily seen of the extraordinary power of 
this application, Twelve hundred tons of 
coal were lifted out of a ship in one day by a 
hydraulic engine in the Victoria Dock, on 
the Thames. The hydraulic engine that draws 


the coal-waggons up the incline at South Het- 
ton colliery, is impelled by the water that 
drains for the most part out of the upper 
half of a shaft. Lastly, the Chronicle office 
at Newcastle stands at the foot of Grey 
Strect,on the slope of a hill: and in that 
office a small hydraulic four-horse engine is 
keptat work bythe waterasitruns through the 
pipes down the slope, printing a daily paper, 
and driving other presses, of which eight or 
ten are for lithography, The nine-pounder 
gun, when Mr. White saw it, was resting on 
a slide, which, by receiving the first shock of 
the recoil, saves the carriage from strain or 
disturbance; the sights are admirably ar- 
ranged, and the loading (as every one knows) 
is | oe at the breech; the shot is smooth 
and cylindrical, some seven or cight inches 
long, with the foremost end finished to a 
point, the bore of the piece being rifled 
throughout. “Ah!” said Sir William, as 
nis visitor took up a shot that Imy in the 
office, “that's the one that went eight feet 
into a solid butt of elm." Before its regular 
trials by military authorities at Shoeburyness, 
the range of the gun was on the hills above 
Allenheads, in the rear of Kilhope Law. 
We doubt if even the Elizabethan knights 
could have matched that claim to the rank 
which is implied in the discovery of the 
Armstrong gun. A thirty-two-pounder may 
now throw its shot more than five miles, the 
weight of the gun being less than half of the 
ordinary thirty-twos, while the durability is 
far greater. 
But it is only fair that this pleasant tourist 
should “say his own say” on one or two 
more of his chief halting-places. In the 
following passage, wo have a graphic account 
of the Tack of Edenkal!, which Uhland, and 
Longfellow after him, have led their readers 
erroneously to suppose given over to ruin 
long ago: 
* *Come,* said Sir George Musgrave, on my 
return to the Hall; ‘let me show you the Luck 
at once;' and opening a leathern case which he 
t from his muniment room, he took ont an 
ancient drinkin ee and placed it on the table. 
* Curiously did I scan the precious relic—the 
famous Luck af Edenhall—tfearing to touch it 
notil assured that its owner had no superstitious 


brongh 


dread of seeing it in n stranger's hand. Imagine 
a tall tumbler, of old-fashioned = n and 
specky, expanding in easy curve from the bottom 


upwards, and terminating in a graceful lip, and 
enamelled with a geometrical design in crimson, 
blue, and yellow, and you see the Luck which has 
been in the possession of the Musgraves for many 
generations, It hos a threefold value; in the 
mysterious tradition which associates it with the 
fairies ; in tho sacred use to which in all proba- 
bility it was once applied ; and os a specimen of 
ancient art, 

** The leathern case is with 1 reason believed 
to be workmanship of the fifteenth century; it 
bears the monogran £, %. &., which identifies it 
with the chu %, and we may believe the Luck 
to have been a chalice used for sacramental 
purposes, made at Venice perhaps in the tenth 
century. I was permitted to complete my exami- 
nation of the & by drinking a dranght of 
sherry from it; then restored to the case, it was 
locked up onco more in its receptacle in the 
Tmuniment room,” 

Mr. White's description of Bamborongh 
Castle is worth half-a-dozen ordinary pictures, 
and he has the knack of giving the historical 
matter in a brief and able form : 

“Tt would be ible, | thought, to see o 
castle in a fog ; 40 Saar} delay for the morrow, 
I employed the evening hours in a walk to 
Bamborough, about two miles farther along the 
coast. The sandhills incréase in elevation here, 
but could not be seen, for the fog was denser than 


ever. Every ten minutes I heard the dull heavy 
boom of the gun fired te warn ships in the offing ; 
but not till I was close under its lotty walls could 


(I see King Ida's fortress, So small was the 


rtion dimly revealed at once, so much remained 
dden, that imagination had free seope in pic- 
turing the ancient stronghold, You cross a deep 
moat cut in the sandstone rock : towers defend 
the gateway; the road within is fenced by « 
cliff, and ascends round a deep curve; but you 
may mount to the court above by a steep stair. 
Here are offices and residences, and cmbrasured 
walls broad enough for three or four men to walk 
abreast ; but the thing chiefly to be looked at is 
the great square keep that stands in sullen 
massiveness between the inner and outer wands. 
You ve into a gloomy hall into which light 
enters on ; hy the door, or through loopholes in 
walls twelve fect thick. The prison-like appear- 
ance is strengthened by huge chains hanging on 
the wall; but the hauaitbanar tells you they are 
for use in shipwrecks. She shows you the boanl- 
room ; makes you aware that the loopholes have 
been enlarged into windows; that a stair jas 
been cut within the thickness of the wall, and 
leads you to the library and dining-room ; and 
then, if you ask, to the well which is in a vault 
opening from the hall, It is sunk through the 
rock to a depth of 150 feet ; and lighted candles 
on a wooden cross are let down to show you the 
water gleaming at the bottom, The castle is now 
supplied with water from a distant source. 

And this is— 

* King Ida's castle, buge and square,” 

which we read about-in Marmion, The Fiame- 
bearer’s name carries ua back 1300 years; and to 
his stronghold and city of Bebbanburgh. Penda, 
that ferocious king of Mercia, laid siege to it in 
642, but was discomfited, as much say the 
chroniclers by the prayers of Aidan, the good 
Bishop of Lindisfarne, as by the valour of the 
garrison. But neither valour nor pmyers kept 
oat the Dane, who took the — twice and burnt 
it. Again was it rebuilt, and Robert de Mowbray, 
Earl of Northumberland, wien he revolted from 
William Ruins, made it his head-quarters. To 
hold the castle in check and punish the treason, 
William built near it a castle, Malvoisin—ugly 
neighbour. David of Scotland tried to take it, 
but failed, when on his way to be beaten at the 
Battle of the Standard, Edward LII. left his 
queen Philippa within the walls of Bamborough 
while he went to conquer Scotland; and all 
through the Ware of the Roses the fortress shared 
the fate of the contending parties, In Elizabeth's 
reign, Sir John Forster was appointed Governor 
and Warden of the Marches, and by Forsters was 
it held till one of the family was walucky enough 
to lose his head for helping the Jacobite rising in 
1715. The manor and castle were then purchased 
by Lord Crewe, Bishop of Durham, who, at his 
decease, bequeathed the whole for charitable 
urposes. Under the management of trustees, 
mut chiefly through the active benevolence of 
Areluleacon Sharp, praiseworthy measures were 
aet on foot, which are still maintained ; whereby 
a school, a dispensary, a store for the sale of grain 
and groceries at a low price to the poor, and s 
system for the prevention and relief of shipwreck 
were established. The firing of the ten-minute 
gun ia port of this system; a coast-patrol is 
another; a watch on the top of the keep in clear 
weather ix another. No sooner is a vessel known 
to be in distress, than the Lents aratus is sent 
off, the life-boat puts out from > Sunderland, 
and preparations are made within the castle for 
the conifort of rescued mariners, 

"It seemed strange to look down from the 
walls upon nothing but dense grey mist ; to hear 
the roar and rash of the breakers immediately 
beneath, and yet to be unable to see their foaming 
crests, The beach was utterly invisible,” 


The tourist stopped some time at the 
Roman Wall, on the road to Hexham. In one 
part, the course of the wall is indicated only by 
abroad straight stripe across the wheat fields 
of a darker m than the rest, with the 
depreasion of the fosse here and there visible. 
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Elsewhere, the old gray masonry may be 
seen rising among the weeds and copsewood 
with which it is overgrown, about four feet 
in height, and in length some thirty or eck f 
yards, stopping suddenly at a road which 
crosses it at right angles. Mr. White well 
recalls the memories of sixteen hundred 
5 ago: 

The mind becomes interested in thinking of 
the history of the work, Who were the sur- 
veyors that marked out the course, and by how 
many guards were they attended while traversing 
the ‘wild and hostile’ country? Then gangs of 
labourers appear on the scene, many captives, 
sullen and unwilling, toiling under the eyes of 
taskmasters ; the Roman bands, on the contrary, 
working cheerily, for their safety depended there- 
on, Did the —- ~ ee — 
come in groups and look on, hoping for long da 
of aad aulet under probeation of the aa 
and did no and timorous eyes learn in time 
to beam tenderly on the foreign warriors! Some 
warriors, we mnay faney, left their British garrison 
with regret, while their departure was wept by 
maidens whose sires had fought fiercely agninst 
the Roman. 

‘““And when the wall was finished, we can 
imagine the alerts, the marchings to and fro, the 
relicving guard, the cries for signals, and rapid 
transmission of orders. Tradition once told of 
means for conveying signals, which, had it been 
trae, would have been an anticipation of a modern 
contrivance; namely, that brass speaking-tubes 
were laid all along the wall. Drayton says : 


Tommy steod upon my length, where garrisons were 


‘Their lirnits to defend ; and for my greater ald, 

With turrets [ was bailt where sentinels were plac'd 

‘To watch upon the Pict; so me my makers grac'd 

With hollow pipes of brasse, along me still they went, 

Sy speckinn bs tbe seme tc ool toon wean tp tons 

s . 

Tul coe froma th 40 ove couth 3 ce vhdapared throaah. 

“* There, within a few yards of where we now sit, 
where the wheat rises and falls in mimle waves, 
marched the conquerors of the ancient world; 
now i ing perhaps of their home on 
the Maas, or of that memorable victory over Gal- 
gacus, when they led the van; now HBatavians, 
outlandish of speech and heavy of movement ; 
now Moors, their dark skins and flashing cyes a 
terror to the pale tribes of the north ; now As- 
turian cavalry and footmen, near neighbours of 
the African, and as passionate and revengeful ; 
now Gauls, Dalmatians, Dacians, Nervii, and 
Thracians ; in short, fighting men from all 
of Europe, subject to one common discipline, and 
armed with that ‘stout pilam’ which had con- 
quered the world.” 


It would have been idle to attempt regu- 
larly keeping pace with our author through- 
out his devious route, nor have we been able 
to indicate more than a very few of the most 
remarkable points in it. One more passage 
from the journal, however, still claims in- 
sertion, for Abbotsford will never lose its 
charm, and throws even Alnwick and Wark- 
worth into the background. “ A few 6 
along an enclosed path,” says Mr. White, 
“brought me within sight of the house of 
Abbotsford, in all the picturesque medley 
which the engraver's skill has made familiar 
to us as a household word; and for a few 
minutes I stood realising the pleasure of 
actual recognition ;" 


“Thon the path descends steps between high 
walls to the basement of the house, and presently 
a turn shows us flowergandens and nhouses, 
and the door of the visiters’ room. ere Was nO 
one in the room: I knocked at the inner door ; no 
answer, nota sound, the place seemed deserted. 
I looked at the curiosities in the room, waited 
fifteen minutes and knocked in, still no 
answer, I rang a large brazen bell that stood on 
a shelf; and sat down to the visitors’ book, The 
number of American names inscribed therein was 
very remarkable; testifying to the respect and 





admiration in which Scott's name is held.in the 
United States. Have they not however Wash- 
in Irving's graceful of his visit to 
Abbotsford to inspire them | Another ten minutes 
passed : then a key tured in the lock, and there 
entered an ancient serving-man, one of the relica 
of the place, who remembers the founder of 
Abbotsford. Te had been to get his tea, he said, 
and had heard none of my signals. 

**He led the way at once up a stone-stair to 
the study, and ina tene of mingled affection and 
reverence began to speak of *Sir Walter,’ and 
point to the table at which the prince of story- 
tellers used to write, and the large comfortable 
chair in which he used to sit, There are books, 
mostly of reference, on the shelves ; a few pictures, 
shields, and old claymores hanging on the walls, 
and sundry antique cabinets, by all of which the 
room is fitly furnished. But as if hy fascination 
your eye is continually drawn away from the sides 
to the chair and table in the centre ; as if you 
expected to see the former occupant in his familiar 
seat, And remembering the amount and quality 
of the work accomplished within this room, you 
will perhaps think it more interesting than any 
wet in the house. a leading 

“Then ing a door in one corner, i 
inte the pats the old man says, ‘Sir Walter 
used to eall this his speak-a-bit.’ It is a small 
light closet, aud a convenient place for a word or 
two in private : and now on stepping in you see a 

lasé-case containing the yeomanry uniform, the 
fighland costume, and the last clothes worn by 
the great minstrel. 

‘We pass into the library, a room sixty feet in 
length, with a heary ceiling which impairs the 
effect of handsome divisions of books, and the 
ornamental objects, A portrait of the eldest son 
in hussar uniform fills the panel over the fire- 
Jace, which you will examine with the more 
interest having in mind the incidents of the young 
man’s life, and the letters written to him by his 
father. 

“The cheerfulness and grace of the drawing- 
room are the more apparent by contrast with 
library. The old man tells his tale diligently, 
and misses nothing ; but very willingly yields to 
my wish that he will tell me only what I ask 
him, and that is to name the family portraits and 
some of the rerities, Among former he 
winted out a youthful maiden—Mrs. Lockhart in 
her girthood ; a page May — Scott See I 
the younger son ; another, the t ther 
of the ‘amber beard ;' besides likenesses of the 
minstrel himself in stone, marble and canvas ; 
the ‘sic sedebat,’ showing us what manner of 
man he was.” 

We can recommend every chapter in this 
book as being, what an itinerary very seldom 
remains throughout, interesting in manner, 
and satisfactory in matters of detail. It is 
to be hoped that Mr, White will persevere 
in a line of authorship for which he is s0 
well qualified. 

The Principles of Beauty ea manifested in 

Natere, Art, and Human Character. With 

a Classification of Deformities, An Bsaoy 

on the Temperaments with Illustrations. 

And Thoughts on Grecian and Gothic 

Architecture, By y Anne Schimmel- 

penninck. Edited by her relation, Chris- 

tiana C. Hankin. (Longman & Co.) 

“Woutn to Heaven,” said Schiller, “ it were 
possible to bunish the notion, and even the 
very word Beauty from use.” If he had 

a hundreth part of the profound 
inconsequentionalisms which en 
from Plato down to Hegel Sir William 
Hamilton, have written concerning Beauty, 
ora thousandth part of the shallow platitudes 
uttered by those who are not philosophers, 
it is not to bewondered atthat Schiller should 
have groaned in spirit at the bare word. 
For our own part we, after reading the last 
new book on the subject, feel as though we, 


too, could be content that the word were 
banished, so that for our solace the thing 
itself were left. 
It was with some eagerness we took 
Mrs. Schimmel inck’s treatise. 
verybody admits the pleasantness of 
women's books generally, yet everybody 
seems anxious to escape from women’s 
metaphysics. We have often wondered 
why this should be, and have once or 
twice, when the work of a female philo- 
sopher has fallen in our way, resolved to 
satisfy our doubts; but each time some cir- 
ecumstance (an extraneons one, be it under- 
stood) has compelled us to lay aside the 
volume before we had got through many 
pages. But the present treatise seemed 
een ee If there is any psycho- 
logical theme which 8 lady might sup- 
posed to have an innate sympathy for, and 
consequently be able at once to comprehend, 
to elucidate, and to illustrate, it must surely 
be Beanty. The result of the examination is 
not, however, satisfactory. 
“Sir,” said Dr. Johnson, “I will do all I 





u 


ean for Dr. Watts; he was a good man, but 
—hi was not strong.” We are dis- 
posed to do all we can for . Schimmel- 


penninck ; she was a worthy woman, but (if 
the truth must out) her metaphysics are 
—— 

n the preface, the his of the produc- 
tion of the! book is velsted with due page 
Mrs. Schimmelpenninck began, we are told, 
to think about ty at a very early age; 
as soon, in fact, as she began to compare 
countenances and the different effects pro- 
duced by different costumes; and she was 
led ere long to the discovery that some 
dresses improved the looks, while others 
“produced a burlesque incongruity of ap- 
pearance ""—a discovery not unfrequently 
made we fancy by young ladies. “The en- 
deavour to find a sutisfactory solution to the 
ales occasionally (?) occupied her mind 
rom the age of nine years to that of twenty” 
—also, we apprehend, with all deference to 
Miss (or Mrs.) Hankin, no very uncommon 
occurrence ; but then (what is perhaps more 
uncommon) “she endeavoured to arrange 
her scattered pencil notes into a regular 
system, and to illustrate them by sketches 
of examples which had come under her 
notice.” But she had “only proceeded a 
little way in her scheme,” when “ circum- 
stances arose which forcibly directed her 
attention to subjects of more serious mo- 
ment;” in other words, to drop the feminine 
euphuism, she married. For awhile her 
speculations were laid aside; but “some 
years after her marriage, her husband, who 
possessed a cultivated taste for paintings, 
accidentally met with the unfinished MS.,” 
and, as is always the case, “requested 
her to re-write the whole.” The work 
so re-written was published in the year 
1815, under the title of ‘A Theory of 
Beauty and Deformity.” That, however, 
is not the work before us, Other “ serious 
circumstances arose,” and her “ Theory,” 


‘Ceased to be an adequate representation of 
the author's views, Her mind rapidly opened to 
the overwhelming importance of truths which bear 
immediately upon the moral and spiritual relations 
of man; and the intellectual results of her early 
search after the true principles of beauty became 
important in her estimation chiefly, if not entirely, 
from the collateral light they seemed to throw on 
interests affecting man as a moral and spiritual 
being.” 

As far as we can make ont the meaning of 
this inflated phraseology, Mrs. Schimmel- 
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penninck, as she advanced in years and 
increased in piety and Moravianigm, fancied 
she could perceive a “ symbolical meaning of 
beauty, in all the varieties of ita manifesta- 
tions,” in everything around her; and that 
it was “a trust” given her as an author, * to 
aid in the interpretation of the symbolical | 
teaching of God in His visible creation.” And 
accordingly, although : 

“ Through the weakness of advancing age, she 
was unable fully to exceute her design, she left it 
in solemn charge to two of her friends, to see that 
at no distant period after her death these 
materials ehould be arranged and given to the 
world.” 

After such a preamble we might expect 
the treatise to contain something at least 
above the level of mere ordinary spiritual 
common-place. But it really does not. 
There is much, very much, to which no 
right-minded parson would refuse his assent, 
but there is nothing that can fairly be said to 
add a tittle to our knowledge of what the 
Beautiful consists im, or to assist in any way 
the progress of the student im philosophy 
or art. Thus she tells us,in her solemn 
aphoristic manner, that— 

i, 

‘God is tho source of Beauty. 

uN, 

“ re is the reflection of His moral attribates 
manifested in objects of senac. 


mm, 

** God is the centre of living enengy—the centre 
of living rest. The Active and Passive Sublime 
munifest Him in these characters. Both excite 
admiration ; the one awe—the other veneration.” 
And that— 

“The three Direct Styles of Beauty [the 
Sublime (active and passive}; the Beautifal 
(proper); and the Vivid or Sprightly,] may be 
considered as dimly shadowing forth the attri- 
bates of the Triune Jehovah : Gol, as Sovereign 
amd Father; God, as Saviour, healer, aud re- 
ileemor ; God, as Comforter, ane replenisher with 
exuberant gifts and endowments.” 

And so on. But nothing it is evident can be 
more vague, mystic, and shadowy than this. 
Admit every word of what is said, and what 
the nearer are we to a comprehension of 
what Beauty is? Better and more helpful 
is the most purely idealistic, nnsubstantial, 
and transcendental of German esthetics, or 
the sheerest materialistic theory of curved 
lines and definite proportions. " Upon this 
idea, however, such as it is, Mra. Schimmel- 
penninck turns and returns with endless 
iteration, never clearly defining even to her- 
rl re haga the Beautiful consists, either 
objectively or as a matter of tion and 
feeling. Directly she apes tbe arriving 
a4 tangible idea she begs to sermonise, or 
runs off into a religious rhapsody, plentifully 
hesprinkled with notes of admiration. And | 
her wearisome platitudes are all enunciated | 
as distinct aphorisms, each with its number | 
prefixed in the manner printed above, even 
though it be nothing more than such simple 
connecting sentences as the following :— 

XV. 

“We have spoken of the styles of Reanty, as 
they were instituted by God in the kingdom of 
Nature, under the name of ‘Substantive Styles.’ 

XVIL 

“We will now make a few observations on what 
we may term the adjunct modes or phases, under 
which the substantive styles of Beauty may be re- 
produced in the works of man,” &e. 

Only really novel anid powerful thoughts | 
clothed in nervous language would, it is | 
evident, make snch a mamier ag this tole- | 


rable; but, unhappily, our author scarce ever | Beauty as a philosophical conception has 


by any chance stumbles upon a word or 
phrase, opinion, thought, or expression, above | 
the level of the commonplace and the com- 
placent. 

Nor are her applications and illustrations 
of her theory happier than the theory itself. | 
She not only is unable to reason protoundly 
and continuously, but she cannot conceal 
what is weak or embellish what is specions. 
Sometimes, indeed, her illustrations, partly 
from a pedantry of reference and wide read- | 
ing, which betrays the real want of compre- 
hensiveness, are curiously infelicitous. ‘Thos, 
speaking of the Vapid, she says : 

**As oxamples of this Deformity in the animal 
kingdom, we might mention the expression of the | 
formal and melancholy ourang-outang or chim- 
penree, As examples in literature, Sidney's 
* Arcadia,’ and many euphnistic compositions of 
the Elizabethan age.” a 

Of course Mrs. Schimmelpenninck never 
read the “ Arcadia,” but the smallest measure 
of modesty would have caused herto hesitate | 
before 20 speaking of a work which has been | 
found by those who have read it to be a 
very treasure-house of beautiful thoughts | 
and poetic fancies. Again, of “the last 
species of deformity, the Grotesque,” she 
says, “ Whoever has visited Holland in long 
bygone days,-and has seen the heavy Dutch 
burgomaster vainly seeking to transform | 
himself into one of Napoleon's little, dapper, 
springy Frenchmen; or whoever, without 
quitting England, has cultivated an ac- 
quaintance with Sir John Falstaff, will 
thoroughly understand this style." Think 
of coupling glorious Sir John in a compari- 
son with a Dutch burgomaster striving to 
imitate the manners of a little dapper 
Frenchman! What o delicious sense of 
humour that person must Possess, and what 
a delicate appreciation of character, who, 
after having “ cultivated an acquaintance “ 
with the knight, would have dreamt of such 
a duplication! But then our authoress from 
the sublime heights of her = 


tella us: 

“The multitude relish the vulgarity and foolery 
of Shakspeare’s comic seenes ; the refined in- 
finitely preter his noble or tender sentiments and 
beauteous images.” 


And then goes on: 
XVI 

“Render, and thon my own heart, how is it ! 
with thee ! 

XIX. 

** Art thou of the multitude thronging the broad 
way, whose chief pleasure in works of art consists 
im the enjoyment of successfally and vividly re- 
presented Deformities; the representations of 
what are in trath the mournful images of the 
varied diseases of the Fall ! 


XX. 

“Or art thou of the few, whose hearts, berm 
into a new life from above, rejoice in Beauties 
asthe portraiture of the varied ineffable porfec- 
tiona of thy God, and as the image of Him in 
whom dwelleth all tie fulness of the Godhead 
bodily, and of whose image, by steadfast contem- 
plation, thou trustest, one day to reevive the full 
Impress ? 


XXI 

“Art thou of those who look only on the 
Beautitul and the Deformed as objects of critical 
taste, as embellishments te the sunshine of pros- 
perity '" &c, 

“And so forth, and so forth,” as one of 
our old writers has it, “ with a long process.” 
But. our readers we imagine have had enough 
of such “instruction.” The subject of j 


‘her while to “cultivate an acquaintance 


‘Taatter. 
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engaged the attention of many of the most 
profound and searching investigators of 
recent times, but, as far as appears, Mrs. 
Schimmelpenninck bas not thought it worth 
with any of their writings, As she, through- 
out her work, makes no mention of previous 
writers, the absence of reference to their 
works would not in itself prove an ignorance 
of their contents; but whilst we come upon 
thoughts, phrases, aud turns of expression 
which imply a sufficient familiarity with 
popular anthors, there nowhere occurs any- 
thing to lead to & supposition that she has 
penetrated below the surface in the minds 
of others, any more than in her own. As a 
Se i pe inquiry into the principles of 

eauty, whether abzolute or relative, the 
work is utterly valueless; as a guide in the 
consideration of the characteristic qualities 
of the formative arts, of the means of ren- 
dering cogniseble by the eenses the idea or 
conception which hus been formed in the 
mind by the artist, it would only mislead ; 


| but as a means of leading the religious mind 


to associate the moral attributes of the 
Deity with all bis works, it may be und 
useful by those who can tolerate the s 


The “Essay on the Temperaments” 
need not have been told owed its origin to the 
Physiognomy of Lavater. But it is a quaker- 
ised Lavater: Lovater abbreviated, but not 
concentrated; subjected to a process of dimi- 
nution ead dilution. On the whole, however, 
though deficient in originality, point, and 
observation, the physiognomical speculations 
are better, less sermonising, and more lively 
than those on Beauty. But we cannot say 
much for the [lestrations, They were 
chosen, we are informed, “ from among many 
with which Mrs. Schimmelpenninck was wont 
to throw light on a temperament or class of 
character which cheneet to be the subject of 
conversation. Sach drawings were made by 
her with great rapidity, to occupy her hands, 
it might be, while she listened to reading, or 
to please those around her, when the dro! 
of some of her conceptions would amuse no 
one more heartily than herself." Now, how- 
ever sufficient a reason this may be for 
making such “drawings,” it is none for pub- 
lishing them; and certainly it reflects some 
discredit on the illustrative skill of the pre- 
sent day when such ridiculous caricatures— 
drawing and colouring being both below 
that of an ordinary school-boy in his eleventh 
year—should be issued as “ illustrations ” 
to a handsomely printed work published in 
such « city as London: it really gives one 
a shock to place them alongside of the 
careful engravings in the English edition 
of Lavater, published sixty years ago. 

“A physiognomist without a call,” says 
Mra. Schimmelpenninck’s great teacher, 
Lavater, “what a dreadful plague to society!" 
Our authoress is, however, a proof that a 
physiognomist with « call may be a sore trial 
tothereader, Yet she meant well, doubtless, 
and must have all the credit that is due to 
good intentions. “1 consider the nose,” 
quoth Lavater again, for it is hard te leave 
off citing him when once one takes him in 
hand, “TI consider the nose as the folerom 
of the brain;" but, alas! he sighs, ‘it is not 
given to every one to have a nose.” And 
this, perhaps, is the secret of the whole 
With a metaphysical taste, it was 
Mrs. Schimmelpenninck’s misfortune not to 
have a metaphysical nose, and she did not 
suspect her deficiency, 
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Original Papers lustrating the History of 
the Application of the Roman Alphabet to 
the Languages of India. Edited by Monier 
Williams, M.A. (Longman & Co.) 


Sim Caartes Trevetyan and his school, in 
advocating “the application of the Roman 
Alphabet to the Languages of India,” have 
confounded two completely distifict objects, 
one, to produce a correct system of trans- 
literating Oriental languages into the Roman 
character; the other, to drive out of use all 
the existing alphabets of India. The former 
of these is most desirable for linguistic pur- 

ea, and has, in consequence, been for a 
long time an object of profound study to the 
great German Orientalists, who, in their 
various philological journals, have almost 
succeeded in bringing it to perfection. The 
latter is simply impossible. Even suppo- 
sing that, by some miracle, the Roman 
alphabet were substituted for those which 
now bear «way from one end of India to the 
other, there remains still the important 
consideration that a considerable amount of 
commercial and political relations exists 
between India, Persin, and Arabia. Now 
we can hardly fancy that Mr. Monier 
Williams has so much influence with the 
Shah of Persia, or the wild tribes of the 
desert, as to procure the adoption among 
them of his favourite hobby; and we cannot, 
therefore, with him in his plan for 
depriving the youth of India of their only 
means for carrying on all the social and 
commercial intercourse of every-day life, 
Again, the treasures of Oriental literature 
must necessarily remain for generations 
mostly in MS., locked up in the characters 
which are to be swept away from the know- 
ledge of all by these doughty crusaders 
of the new Fonotik Nuz. But we beg 
these gentlemen's pardon for attributing 
to them an apparent inconsistency; for with 
a candour praiseworthy, no doubt, but re- 
minding one too much of the old story of the 
Alexandrian Library, they boldly avow 
theix desire by this means to destroy all 
the existing Mohamedan and Hindu 
literature. Whether this is an object to be 
aimed at by our, government, we leave, not 
merely to the decision of scholars, but to the 
common sense of Englishmen. As for the 
other reason for the change, 
namely, to save our Indian officials the 
trouble of mastering one or two new 
alphabets, we mention it simply to condemn 
it. The man who has not energy to master 
a new alphabet will never, we may be sure, 
have the energy to acquire a new language. 
‘The writer of one of these letters tells a story 
of a friend of his, who lived twenty years in 
India and could not succeed, during all that 
time, in learning the Sanskrit letters. We 
can only say, that for the future the fewer 
we have of such officials in India the better. 
Tf we are anxious, as it is to be hoped we all 
are, to leaven the rising literature of the 
East with Christian and European ideas, 
let us uct in the spirit of a prospectus which 
has been lately forwarded to the leading 
Orientalists of Europe, and from which we 
make the following extract : 


* Monsienr,—J’ai Thonacur de vous ia former 
que je me propose de publier bes prockainement ef 
dana cette capitate def Empire francais, wn journal 
hebdomeadaire, cn Langue Arate, sous les auspices 
du Ministare de f Algérie ct des colowies, par 
aforisation spéciale de Son Exc. M. le Ministre 
des Affaires strangires, Ce journal eat destiné a 
cireuler en Syrie, en Egypte, ef parnri lex nombrenses 


tribes des cbtes septentrionales de C Afrique,—Paris, | 








fe 15° Mai, 
chef gérant,.” 

The writer then goes on to say that he 
wishes by such means to bring the Oriental 
mind en rapport with European civilization, 
and thus prepare the way for the adoption of 
less circumscribed and more enlightened 
views. 

What is really wanting in this country is 
the establishment of an Oriental College in 
Lendon, corresponding to the ma, ificent 
foundation at at. Petersburg. We have, in 
the British Museum, the India House, and 
the Bodleian, immense collections of the 
most valuable Oriental MSS. The names of 
Wilson, Aufrecht, Max Miller, and Gold- 
sticker, are a sufficient guarantee for what 
could be done in the Sanskrit department by 
our own scholars, or those who are natural- 
ised among us. And that we have in this 
country a master in Arabic is shown by the 
recent publication (from the house of Messrs. 
Williams & Norgate) of a grammar of the 
Arabic language, which not only displays a 
profound acquaintance with this most difficult 
of tongues, but also aims at giving a com- 
prehensive survey of the corresponding 
grammatical inflections of all the Shemitic 
dialects. The editor is William Wright, 
Professor of Arabic in the University of 
Dublin,a name well known on the Continent 
as that of one of the most promising 
Shemitic scholars of the present day. We 
have thus within ourselves all the materials 
for a splendid staff, let but a_ liberal 
national spirit persuade the Government to 
found an institution which will, we have no 
doubt, soon rival those of St. Petersburg, 
Vienna, and Berlin. 


1859, P.-V. Corletti, Rédactews en 





Evoe and Psyche, and other Poems. By Elias 
Athergon, (Saunders & Otley.) 
Tuts is one of the most provoking volumes 
of verse which it has lately been our fortune 
to peruse. The author has evidently some- 
thing more than mere poetic sensibility ; 
bat his poetic power is cither signally im- 
mature or perverse. And accordingly he 
has written a volume, not of that mediocre 
class which is abhorred by gods and men, 
but one which, while it abounds in glaring 
faults, contains many beauties of a rare order 
of merit. He oy ives ua cloudy 
shapes instead of distinct forms, lays on an 
abundance of colouring but paints nothing, 
gives us glimpses of what he is unable to 
realise, suggests imagery which he has not 
the power to create, and these are his claims 
to attention; for, at other times, he not only 
violates good taste by the introduction of 
incongruous metaphors, but gives us bad 
grammar to the music, or rather the dis- 
sonance, of bad rhymes, 
were the sublime, or the extrava 
beautiful, this might be all very well. 
And yet the faults of the writer afford 
evidence of hia native power. His very 
daring and extravagance evince the determi- 
nation of the author either to fail altogether, 
and markedly, or to win the poot's bays, 
They prove that he will not be satisfied with 
the weak compromise of mediocrity, which 
is, after all, utter failure under a colourable 
pretence of success. ‘Thousands of indifferent 
verses issue from the press every year, but 
there is no such thing as indifferent poetry. 
This our author knows very well; and, 
accordingly, what is not good in his volume 


If the grotesque 
t the 


jis very bad indeed. He is often faulty, 


sometimes ridiculous, but never intolerably 
tolerable. 


The theme of his most ambitious poem, 
which narrates the loves of Eros and Psyche, 
indicates the immaturity of the author's 
judgment. It reminds wus, in its most 
ethereal passages, of Keats's “ Endymion.” 
Like that performance, it is cloudy and 
unreal, We do not mean to affirm that it 
has the richness of colouring which belongs 
to the earlier poem, but it is evident that 
the author of “ Eros and Psyche” has read 
Keats's most immature and most faulty 
production too often, and believes that 
nothing can be too far distant from human 
sympathies for the poet. He believes that 
poetry is a thing of dreams, and that the 
poet has nothing more to do than to give 
reins to his imagination, and let it carry 
him whithersoever it will, Riper years will 
pg his eyes to the falsity of this notion, 

e will see that the poct’s mission is not 
altogether dissevered from that of other 
men; and that poetry, however ethereal it 
may be, muet still be linked to the life which 
ordinary men lead, or it will take no hold 
upon the popular heart. 

We must Justify the praise which we have 
bestowed upon t is volume by one or two 
extracts. ‘The following, in its collection of 
rich details, all harmonising to the pro- 
duction of a single effect, is fine : 

And farther on midst beech and elm entwined, 

Beneath the purple clustered vines emboweredt 
Gleaming o'er Ariuine half reclined 

Danaé like the golden sunbeams shcarered, 

Or like green bernsshed sakes they ereeping mad, 
Leweing a glistening trail where'er they pues, 
Of berning emerald, on the leares amd grave, 

Her clustering locks with ivy berries crowned, 

And mores | o'er her thrown her golden starr'd 
Encrimeoned mantle trailing on the pont, 

Cowebest on n velvet spotted pani, 

Round whose lithe neck boy satyTs, exeemivorard 
Unto a ruddy ripexeas, wreaths eutwine, 

Or reined back gosta with twisted stems of vine, 

At ber feet, circled ty this joyous rout, 

Bacchus gazed on her with love-languid eyne, 

A lion's tawny spoils his limbs ubout, 

Leant on & pontakin trot half filled with wine, 
Whilst nymphs’ white fees the luscious juine trod ont, 

And boys with oorous pinecones pelt each maiden 

With baskets piled up with vine bunches inden. 

Their locks with tendrila wreathed and le ty 

Whereoo « playful kid upleaping browne, _ 
Whene‘er the child who reele it, it & ‘a, 

Lay shunbrous there with wine und latwur drowsed. 
Snueb fortns as our fair dremming fancy shapes, 

Squeezing out raddy fruit — on high, 

Their laughing lips with richer crimaon dye. 
ee eran - fe we ag god slambercid, 

ine t loves wi ue ve pestock-eyed, 

His armour’s weight their tender limbs encumbered, 
As they his pluméd helm and corslet tried ; 

These Payche saw and many more unnumbered, 

TUl her eyes dazaled with magnificence, 
ated with guzing turned she weary thence. 


In the prosecution of his suit, Eros has 
occasion to visit the cave of Somnus, whom 
he finds in a chamber lying amid “ owlet- 
down,” with his poppy-crown drooping over 
his heavy brows. The following wey 


passage occurs here; 
Then Eros told his errand, nothing loth ; 
Whether ‘twere his mysterious influence 
That powerful reigns o'¢r gods and mortals both, 
Thriiled een through Somnns’ dull aud earthy sense, 
Somewhat was wakened his undreaming sloth, 
A half ewile ofireed the stagnant calm repose 
Of lips that seldom apeak yet never elose. 


As owe forced iuto epeeck bot holf awate, 

Soares the thick r lee of his beard were stirred 
When in low, muffled, drowsy tones be spake, 

As far-off sounds dulled by thick rapoure heard — 
 Whate’or thoa wilt to either charter take," 

Then a6 ope who will be disturbed mo more, 

Baok back in deeper slhumbers than before. 


The following description of Psyche is also 


good : 
Her brow, & lily drooping on the snow, 
Pillowed one hand ibe other delicate palm, 
Asa white river-bud rocked to and fro 
When gleaming foam-irifts wtir ite floating culm, 
Lay on her breast, heaved by ber heart below, 
& it beat conatious, that the vetl half mised, 
Eros with eyes ¢narmoured on her yhsed. 


Shortly after the passage which we have 
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‘ioted, we come upon the following slip-, 
shed rubbish : 


Homeward she wert bas not to sleep or rest, 

Stell woul her tears well forth, ehe knew not why ; 

OR as beneath & burden sore apprest, 

Uneonsciousiy her heart henved forth a sigh ; 

Towards Unas bright vision yearned her lonely breast ; 

She had in sportive gentleness half chidden 
Hor handmade that they waked ler then unbidden. 

The author, throughout the whole of 
this performance, is perpetually alternating 
hetween what ia good and striking, and what 
is so bad as to shock the sensibilities of the 
most obtuse. He rises above mediocrity 
only to drop below it into unspeakable 
bathos, An instance of the latter is to be 
found at page 72: 

And the inimortals starry-orbed abore, 

As with one voice barst into exultant pacan, 
Like mighty impulse svemed th’ utyyas to move, 
Re-ochoing on through the vast empyrewn, 

All glorifying the linmortal love, 
Tbhrough Use unfathomable infinite, 
Where'or his presence brooded over it, 

What does the writer mean by the “ im- 
mortals" becoming “ starry-orbed#" Does 
he wish us to understand that they lost 
their god-like lineaments and collaps 
starry foot-balls in honour of the hymencal 


into | 





occasion? The third line is positively un- 
intelligible, and we hardly think it possible } to the Ashmolean and other learned societies. 


to surpass the inanity of the two lines which 
form the lame and impotent conclusion to 
this stanza. 

The shorter poems in this collection are of 
various merit. None of them, however, 
reach to the excellence of the best parte of 
the longer poem, and none fall so low as its 
worst passages. The following little piece is 
pretty, at least : 

T am thine and thou art mine, 

Of that mayest thou sicker be; 
In my heart as in @ shrine 
Liest thou hidden at ite core; 

I have flang away the key, 
Thence thou shalt be evermare 

aired up hy me. 
Tam thine and thon art mine, 

Por my heart is filed with thee 
As an urn with 6 wine 
Which, though broke by caroless fingers, 

As my heart may broken he, 
Roum it atill the perfume lingers, 

As thy love an me. 
lam thine and thou art mine, 

Por my heart is bound round thee, 
As 4 bird in silken twine, 

Though it seeks to apread its wings 
rr x it Aare cro 
as from atl ite wanderi 

Spends thy hours ta a" 

We have afforded considerable 4 to 
the author of “Eros and Pysche," because 
we believe that, with due care and culture, 
he muy ripen into a poct. At present, he 
must be contented with the assurance that, 
though he is not to be confounded with the 
great mass of versifiers, he is no poet yet, 
whatever he may become hereafter. 





An Essay on the Canse af Rain, and its 
AUied Phenonvnst, By G. A. Rowell, 
Honorary Member of the Ashmolean 
Society. (Oxford: Published by the 
Author.) 

The Thunderstorm, By Charles Tomlinson, 
Lecturer on Science, King’s College 
School, London. (Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge.) 

“ Or all the ordinary phenomena of Nature,” 

says Mr. Rowell, “there are none which 

attract attention in 50 ta degree as 
those connected with rain, and the causes 
producing it.” Whatever may be the general 
truth of this observation, there is no doubt of 
its perfect correctness in the case of Mr. 

Roweil himself. Evidently endowed by 

nature with a considerable aptitude for the 

study of physical science, no natural 


phenomena possess so powerfid an attrac- 
tion for him as those counected with 
meteorology. He tells us that, even in his 
earliest years, his favourite employment 
was to watch thunderstorms, and to 
— on the causes by which the 
phenomena accompanying them are pro- 
duced. For one of these phenomena 
expecially, that of rain, he was unable to find 
a satisfactory explanation in any of the 
various theories which had hitherto been 
promulgated on the subject: and, while yet 
a young man, he thought out for himself an 
entirely new theory, the correctness of which 
the results of subsequent reflection and 
experience tend, in his opinion, to confirm. 
Not having received any but the most 
ordinary education, and being compelled by 
circumstances to occupy himeeclf with a me- 
chanical trade, he was at first without cither 
means or opportunity of publishing his theory 
to the scientific world. At last, however, 
encouraged by some remarks made in a 
lecture by the Rev. Baden Powell, he was 
induced to submit his theory to the notice of 
that gentleman, who advised him to reduce 
it to writing, and procured its presentation 


This event, which took place nineteen years 
ago, constituted Mr. Rowell’s introduction 
to the scientific world; and its results were 
that he was enabled to obtain access, both in 
the Ashmolean library and from private 
sources, to many books which had previously 
been beyond his reach, and so to pursue his 
meterological studies under far more advan- 
tageous circumstances than till then he had 
enjoyed. From time to time he com- 
municated the results of his researches to 
the Ashmolean Society in a series of papers, 
in which the progressive elaboration of his 
theory and its successive application to fresh 
meteorological phenomena, were gradually 
worked ont. © theory, therefore, has 
been, in one way or another, for some time 
before the workl; but it is now first 
published in a condensed and collected form 
in the volame before us. We now propose 
to lay before the reader, as briefly as 
possible, its most important and charae- 
teristic points. This, however, is not alto- 
gether an easy task. The total want of a 
special scientific education under which Mr, 
Kowell necessarily labours, is not conducive 
to the formation of a clear or comprehensible 
style of writing on scientific subjects, and in 
some passages it is somewhat difficult to be 
quite certain that we have arrived at the 
exact meaning of the author. We are, how- 
ever, quite sure that the volume contains 
much interesting matter; and, whatever 
may be the ultimate verdict either on the 
theory itself, or the manner in which it is 
expounded, there can be, we think, but one 
opinion of the ingenuity and perseverance 
with which, under all the disadvantages of 
scanty leisure and an uncongenial oceupa- 
tion, its author has devoted himself to the 
prosecution of his favourite pursuits. 

Mr. Rowell attributes the formation of 
clouds, the fall of rain, and, in fact, almost 
every meteorological P pr aayremogy to the 
operations of one and the same agent— 

ricity. The accumulation of electricity 
is the sole cause of evaporation, and of the 
formation and suspension of clouds ; and to 
its escape are owing rain, hail, and wind, not 
to mention the phenomena which are more 
pos ascribed to its agency, thunder and 
ightning, This extension of the effects of 
electricity requires a somewhat peculiar view 
of its mature and properties, which it is 


necessary briefly to particularise before pro- 
ceeding to examine in detail the manner in 
which it produces these effects, Electricity, 
according to Mr, Rowell, is a material enb- 
stance, which however does not possess the 
properties which are usually regarded as 
characteristic of matter: it oecupies space, 
indeed, but it has no weight, nor does it 
obey the ordinary laws of gravitation. It 
distributes itself over the surface of bodies, 
and one of ite leading properties is, when 
any body has more or leas than ite natural 
share of electricity, an intense tendency to 
restore the equilibrium which is thus dis- 
turbed. It ia this tendency which produces 
the phenomena of attraction, repulsion, and 
induction. Mr. Rowell does not admit the 
existence of two dilferent kinds of electricity : 
according to him a body is said to be posi- 
tively electrified when it possesses more, 
negatively when it poaseases lesa, than its 
natural share of electricity. Thus the same 
body may be positive as regards the normal 
electrical state of the earth, and negative 
with respect to any body more highly charged 
than itself. The attraction of a positive to a 
negative body ia the reeult of the tendency of 
electricity to reguin its equilibrium: for the 
explanation of repulsion and induction, which 
is neither so self-evident uor so satisfactory, 
we must, for want of space, refer the reader 
to the volume itself. Such being the nature 
and — of electricity, the following is 
ita of action in producing meteoro- 
logical phenomena. Evaporation, which is 
obviously the means by which the air be- 
comes ¢ with aqueous vapour, and by 
which clouds, rain, &c., are consequently 
formed, is cansed by the particles of water 
being buoyed up by their natural coatings 
of electricity. Blectricity being imponder- 
able, a body enveloped in it is increased in 
bulk, without being increased in weight—in 
other words, its specific gravity is diminished, 
The surfaces of bodies increase in proportion 
to their bulk, as the bulk itself diminishes ; 
so that the ultimate particles of water, bein 
infinitely small, are nearly all surface, an 
would require but a slight coating of elec- 
tricity to render them lighter than air; just 
as small particles of will float in water 
when enveloped in thin coatings of cark, 
which would not affect larger masses of the 
same metal Heat is not the cause of 
evaporation, but promotes it by expanding 
the particles, and so increasing their surface 
and, consequently, their capacity for elec- 
tricity, Evaporation, therefore, naturally 
depends upon the surface exposed, not on 
the volume of the evaporating fluid. In 
illustration of this view of the cause of 
evaporation, Mr. Rowell cites, among other 
experimental facts, that of the escape of 
positive electricity during evaporation. 

The air being thus charged with invisible 
vapour—that is, with particles of water 
enveloped in their natural coatings of elec- 
tricity, these particles, if condensed by any 
means, will become surcharged, or positively 
electrified, by the consequent contraction of 
their surface; and, if this condensation 
takes place sufficiently near the surface of 
the earth, the positive vapour will be at- 
tracted by the negative earth, and will be 
deposited as dew or rime. Beccaria’s ex- 
periments prove that electricity is developed 
during the Jeposition ofdew, The formation 
of fogs, which are known at times to be 
electrical, is explained in a somewhat similar 
manner. The invisible vapour, as it rises 
in the air, is condensed and positively 
electrified, by the gradually decreasing tem- 


i3t 


perature of the rot atmosphere; and, as 
their surchurge of electricity partially escapes, 
the particles of water gravitate towards each 
other, until they become near enough 
together to form visible vapour, or, in other 
words, clouds. This visible vapour remains 
——3 in the air because it is surcharged 
ith electricity, as compared with the earth. 
Clouds mast, therefore, be always positively 
electrified; the few cases in which they are 
observed to exhibit — electricity must 
be attributed to induction. Very high 
clouds may possibly be formed by evapora- 
tion from the upper surface of lower clouds, 
Whenever, by any cause, the watery par- 
ticles lose their —r of electricity, they 
aggregate together, till they form drops, 
and fall ag rain. Thus high mountains 
cause clouds and rain, not by condensing the 
suapended vapours, but by conducting away 
its electricity ; for not only have we no proof 
that the temperature of a high mountain is 
lower than that of the air at the same cle- 
vation, but the latent heat which is rendered 
sensible on the conversion of vapour into 
water may well be supposed to put a stop to 
farther condensation. Rain may also be 
caused by the air between the earth and 
clouds becoming satarated with moisture, so 
as to conduct the surcharge of electricity 
from the latter. The singular fact, proved 
hy the establishment of rain- at dit- 
ferent elevations, that rain falling on o level 
country increases immensely in volume 
during the last few hundred feet of its 
deacent, ix lained by the attraction exer- 
tised by the falling drop on all the neigh- 
bouring particles of vapour which are cither 
positive or negative to itself. Cumuli, or 
thunder-clouds, which form only in warm 
weather, when the air is heavily laden with 
vapour, are caused by an electrical disturb- 
anee in large masses of vapour, by which the 
lower particles are rendered more, and the 
upper particles loss, buoyant, antil they ap- 
proach each other sufficiently te become 
visible. A cloud thus formed will attract 
more vapour from all sides until it becomes 
un enormous mass of vapour, of great depth 
and density, and char with electricite to | 
a extraordinary degree. A cloud of this 
sort forms always in calm weather; but, as 
soon as the upper particles of vapour aro 
safficiently dimmished in buoyancy to form 
one drop of rain, the storm jae This 
drop, in falling through tbe dense vapour 
below, attracts other particles, whose elec- 
tricity is thus set free, and either disperses 
among the particles of the cloud, or collects 
on its surface; and the sudden pressure of 
the surronuding portions of the elond into 
the vacuum formed by its escape brings 
other icles into contact, and more rain is 
formed. The vacuum thus formed is so 
enormous (according to Mr. Rowell it is 
equal, for every inch of rain that falls, to the 
abstraction of 645 cubic feet of air above | 





every square yard of surface on which the | 


rain is falling) that there is no difficulty in 
pee gti, teyee the vapour of a whole dis- 
trict may be driven into, and discharged in, 
a very small space; so that the heaviest 
raing are at once accounted for. The clec- 
tricity thus set free partly accumulates at the 
edges of the cloud, till, overcoming the re- 
siatance of the air, it flies off as lightning, | 
Gither to the carth, or to a neighbouring 
differently-electrified cloud; and Am comse- 
quent concussion of the air tends to produce 
more rain, by driving into contact the 


closely-packed particles of the cloud. Rain | 
thus produces lightning, and lightning pro- | 
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duces rain. But the amount of electricity | shall now proceed to indicate some of the 


which, during a thunder-storm, escapes as 
lightning, is as nothing to that which 1s con- 
ducted to the carth by the rain itself. The cir- 
eumstances which give rise to hail-storms | 
consist in the auperposition above each other | 
toa great height of a series of clouds, in— 
such a manner that the lowerclouds seem to 
conduct to the earth the electricity of the | 





higher. Each drop of rain which, by this | 
escape of electricity, is formed in the 
highest cloud, is frozen into a hail- 


stone by the intense cold which prevails 
at that elevation, and is increased by the 
aggregation of other rticles of vapour 
which it encounters in its descent: so that 
the size of hailstones is mainly dependent 
upon the height from which they have fallen. 
‘thus, in India, where cloude generally exist | 
at a much greater elevation, hailatones are | 
usnally much larger than they are in: 
Englaud. Hail, therefore, never results 
from a low cloud only. The rarefaction 
above alluded to as occasioned by the escape 





of electricity, and as always accompanying 
the fall of rain, will account for barometrieal 
fluctuations, for the aerial currents of tempe- 
rate regions, and for the hurricanes, water- 
sponta, and all violent winds of tropical 
regions. Finally, the course of storms may 
he explained as resulting from the same 
cause, without having recourse to the ordi- 
dinary cyclone theory, which, in Mr. Rowell's 
opinion, is not adequately supported by 
facts. 

lt is obvions that a most important cor- 
roboration of this theory would be obtained 
by the formation of cl uds from invisible 
vapour, or of rain from clouds already formed, 
by depriving them of their peti, Ieee of 
electricity by artificial means. In order to 
show that it is at least possible to effect this 
object, Mr. Rowell quotes the experience of 
the late Mr. W. wt Weeks, of Sandwich, 
who, when experimenting with clectrical | 
kites, frequently obyerved the fall of a light | 
misty rain, accompanied by a corresponding 
diminution in the size of the cloud with 
which his kite was in communication. In- 
dependently of its value as a confirmation of 
his theory, Mr. Rowell is convinced that the 
final establishment of this fact would be of | 
the greatest importance from the point of | 
view of practical utility, as farnishing us | 
with a means of producing rain at will. | 
Accordingly, he proposes to cause rain by | 
withdrawing the surplus electricity from 


_ clouds, by means of captive balloons furnished 


with metallic conductors. ‘The experiment | 
would certainly be an interesting one, and | 
we should be very glad to see it fairly tried. 
From the above sketch of the nature of | 
Mr. Roweil’s theory, the cireumstances under | 
which it was claborated, and the ical | 
results to which he expects it to lead, the | 
reader will at once perceive that it would not 
be a difficult task to pnt it into more or | 
leas ridiculous light, and to be pleasantly | 
severe upon the scientific attempts of the | 
* self-educated paper-hanger,” ax one of our | 
contemporaries has already called tam. This, 
however, is far from being the spirit im | 
which we should wish to meet the labours 
of any, even the humblest, sincere votary of 
science. The greater the difficulties which 
stood in the way of Mr. Rowell’s scientific 
studies, the greater ia our respect for the 
zeal and energy which he has shown in their 
pursuit, We have stated as briefly and 
clearly as we can, what, after a careful 
examination of his book, appear to us to be 
the principal points of his theery; ond we 


| when enveloped in acoating of im 


considerations which, in our opinion, render 
it unlikely to supersede the existing theories 
on the subject. Our first and main objection 
to it is, that it involves the admission of the 
materiality of electricity, The recent pro- 
gress of scientific research, tending, as it 
does, to the establishment of the great 
pe of correlation of physical forces, 
nas taught us to regard heat, light, &c., not 
as distinct and material substances, but 
rather as resulting from different conditions 
of matter; and though we as yet know less 
of electricity than we do of light and heat, 
we cannot consent to take such a view of its 
nature as would compel us to place it ina 
category a from all other physical forces. 
Mr. Rowell admits that electricity does not 
possess those properties which are usually 
regarded as characteristic of matter; and 
the point on which he principally relies os 
an evidence of its materiality, to wit, its 
destructive power, is gencrally, and we think 
sufficiently, accounted for by the supposition 
that the heat which is evolved by the pas- 
sage of electricity through a bad conductor 
produces a sudden and violent expansion of 
the water or gases which are contained in 
the pores of the imperfectly conducting sub- 
stance, Evaporation is, we think, sufficiently 
explained by the ordinary theory, without 
calling in the aid of electricity. If Mr. 
Rowell’s views were correct, we should 
expect evaporation to go on from the surface 
of every substance the particles of which 
were capable of retaining electricity on their 
surface, As he himself observes, “As the 
surfuces of bodies increase in proportion to 
their bulk as the bulk itself diminishes, 
there must be a point at which the surface 
would be so great in proportion to the mass 
that, let the specific gravity of a body be 
ever 50 great, it must be rendered buoyant 
nderable 
matter.” This point would surely be reached 
in all known substances long before they 
were divided into their ultimate atoms. The 
formation of dew, clonds,and rain seem to 
us to be udequately uccounted for by the 
existing theories. Even on that most diffi- 
enlt point of all, of which we have always 
thought that no existing hypothesis guve a 
quite satisfactory account—we allude to the 
continued suspension of clouds— Mr. Rowell’s 
theory does nothing more than explain one 
mystery by another—ignotum per 4 ins. 
We had rather confess at once that we 
cannot fully account for this phenomenon, 
than have recourse for its explanation to 
such a dews ex machind as & material anb- 


| stance which is destitute of the characteristic 


properties of matter. 

We must, in conclusion, advert briefly to 
the distinction drawn by Mr. Rowell between 
visible and invisible vapour—a distinction 
which, in our account of bis theory, we may 
seem to have adopted as ourown. Accord- 
ing to him the only difference between 
visible and invisible vapour is, that the 
former is more diluted or diffused than the 
latter. The expression “ visible vapour,” at 
least when applied to a colourless gas, 
seems to us to involve a contradiction of 
terms. The vapour of water, even when 
perfectly pure, is absolutely invisible so long 
as it remains vapour; it only becomes visible 
when it ceasus to be vapour, and is condensed 
into water. What we sce in clouds is not 
vapour of water, but water itwelf. Just in 
the same manner, the vapour arising from a 
burning body is absolutely invisible, and it 
is only when it is charged with solid par- 
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ticles that it becomes visible, and is properly 
called smoke. 

Thongh there is but little similarity 
between the titles of the two books which we 
have placed together at the head of this 
article, what we have already said will be 
sufficient to show that their subjects are so 
far identical as to justify us im including 
them in onenotice, Both treat of electricity; 
but the manner of treatment is widely 
different in each. Mr. Tomlinson’s volume 
isa reprint ofa work which, in 1848, he con- 
‘tributed to the list of popular scientific books 

ublished by the Christian Knowledge 

ociety. It aims simply at Fiving & popular 
account of the phenomena of thunderstorma, 
of the canses to which they are generally 
attributed, and of the means which have 
been devised for the prevention of their 
destructive effects. ‘This simple purpose is 
exceedingly well carried ont; and the work 
is certainly one of the best of the very useful 
series of which it forms a part. The appen- 
dix contains what it is by no means easy to 
find in many books of much greater preten- 
sions, a fatrly comprehensible account of 
Professor Wheatstone’s interesting experi- 
ments for ascertaining the velocity of the 
electric discharge. We observe t Mr. 
Tomlinson states that Professor Andrews’ 
recent experiments are conclusive in deter- 
mining ozone to be nothing but oxygen in 
an altered form; an opinion which is far 
from being universally held by the most 
eminent scientific men, and which we should 
be very sorry to endorse in anything like 
such positive terms. On this point, how- 
ever, Itis not probable that there will be any 
very decided views among those readers for 
whom the book is mainly designed, and 
whose requirements it is calculated to meet 
in a very complete and satisfactory manner. 
—————_———_—_—_— 


A Life for a Life. By the Author of “ John 
Halifax, Gentleman.” (Hurst & Blackett.) 
Miss Muzocu is one of our most popular 
novelists, and about the safest author for the 
younger readers of fiction that can be found. 
The most careful mother need not hesitate 

to put her books into the hands of her youn, 

sona and daughters, for they are all informe 

by a loving, generous, cheerful spirit, of 
which the moral is generally to exalt some 
act of gentle heroism, or to set forth the 
beauties of a mild and earnest piety. Indeed, 
80 little power has Miss Muloch of associat- 
ing herself with evil, that she cannot draw 
an unredeemed villain, but ever, whey she 
tries, breaks down into tears of penitence 
and forgiveness, and leads the most prodigal 
of her sons safe home in the end. ithout 
the passion of Jane Byre, the power of Paul 
Ferroll, or the grasp and muscle of Adam 
Bede, Miss Muaoloch’s writmgs are more 
especially feminine than any of the three we 
have named. ‘They are not so strong, 
not so well-written, not so true to nature, 
but they are sweeter and gentler, and full of 
those subtle graces of womanliness which 
impress one like « beautifal presence. They 
excite no antagonisms, defy no convention- 
alities, challenge no harsh strictures, dare 
nothing, and destroy nothing, bat go on 
smoothly and quietly to the end in a placid 
‘Stream of tender love and scrupulons mora- 
lity, highly edifying to the young and im- 
pressionable. Our authoress doea not draw 
much from real life, and consequently her 
men and women are too ideally good for 
this hard work-a-day world of ours; their 
patience is too sublime, and their love too 











flawless, for them to have any likeness with 
the poor, frail, sinful beings we all know 
living in squares and streets, and fattening 
on —— flirtations, scandals, and petty 
quarrels, If Miss Muloch’s heroes and 
heroines could bat be made alive, and kept 
as real presences among us, the world might 
have some chance of progress; but, as it is, 
they very imperfectly, because too poetically, 
represent the lost sons of Adam ever wan- 
dering between sin and weakness, with only 
occasional strivings upward after the holy 
place of perfection. 

Still, what is wanting in art and faithful 
colouring is made up in the greater noble- 
ness of the ideal sought to be attained; and 
perhaps it is the very absence of this hard, 
stern trath, which shows where the scar and 
the blemish lie, that makes these books so 
admirable for the young, and attracts to 
them such a “— cirele of sympathisers and 
admirers. And certainly, with our present 
literary belief that the portraiture of human 
life which we call fiction should not contain 
any revelation of the secret sores of that life, 
and especially should not touch upon sub- 
jects forbidden to the young, it is far better 
to have works penetrated with the loving 
idealism which Miss Muloch gives to hers, 
than others with a less poetic morality, and 
no more absolute truth. In France, where 


eX ——_ is allowed more exciting 
ing than “ Paul et Virginie,” or * La 
Chaumitre Tndienne,” the facts of human life 
are handled more vigorously and with less 
reticence by romance writers; here, where 
young women write for the amusement of 
younger girls, no one opens the door of the 
great dissecting-room, or if one bolder 
than the reat peeps in, we have only spasm 
and melodrama as the result; or a wild 
exaggerated pape! ote in nothing like the 
clear scientific analysis of the French writer, 
speaking without fear or passion of the great 
mysteries he has studied, Miss Muloch is 
not one of those who has opened that door ; 
no, not by a hair’s breadth; but she dis- 
courses pleasantly and pathetically of what 
she has seen on the outside, and at the best, 
if she does not reveal, «he does not affect to 
reveal, 

The story of * A Life for a Life” is simple 
in action, yet with sufficient variety of 
circumstance to preserve it from monotony. 
It is on the old old theme of love and duty, 
with the final harmonious blending of the 
two by constancy and faith; just the theme 
which Miss Muloch handles with such 
delightful naiveté and womanly delicacy. 


:| Three sisters, the daughters of a clergyman, 


live at Rockmount, in the vicinity of a camp, 
and in the enjoyment of sundry balls and 
parties, with many and divers young officers 
for partners. Penelope Johnston, the eldest, 
is small, dark, keen, and petulant, has 
been good-looking, but is now meagre and 
pinched, by reason of her ten years’ en 
ment with Francis Charteris —Mias Muloch’s 
tender attempt at a villain, Theodora, the 
second sister and the autobiographer of half 
the book—her lover being the autobiographer 
of the other half—is not very far from the 
“Jane Eyre” type in outward seeming; 
likewise small, ordinary in looks, domestic, 
unkerish, vehement, with a talent for 
ressing in “ soft stuffs," that do not rustle ; 
intolerant of hoops, flounces, silks, and 
flirtings ; bred single-minded and very 
clever; a trifle eccentric, and distinctly 
snubbed by the family. The youngest is 
Lisabel, “ majestic, slow, and fair,” “a large, 


mild, beautifal animal, like a white Brahmin | another. 
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cow,” with whom nothing “in this world 
would disturb the equanimity of her sleepy 
blue eyes and soft-tempered mouth.” Lisabel 
comes off best, though, in the lottery 
which fate holds for them all. She 
marries a handsome young fool, Augustus 
Treherne (why are all Augustuscs sure 
to be semi-idiots, with small heads and 
sloping shoulders ?),and lives at Treherne 
Court, where she queens it in black velvet 
and point lace, radiant with Treherne dia- 
pineal iy and exalted by Treherne love; and 
#0 goes on her way to final annihilation fairly 
and softly, as it is meet for the large white 
Brahminee cow order of women. Francis 
Charteris turns out to be a man of bad life 
and profligate conduct ; twin brother, in fact, 
to the “villain” in the * Head of the Family ;” 
and poor Penelope, who has grown sharp, 
and sour, and old, in her ten years of linger- 
ing courtship, is suddenly enlightened as to 
his proceedings, and obliged to break off her 
engagement, though the wedding clothes 
are made, and the very day appointed. 
She accepts her réle of old maidenism and 
desolation with becoming heroism, and ulti- 
mately influences her lover to his 
victim and the mother of his child. All 
that part of the story is very beautiful, doubt- 
less, but as unlike reality as must necessarily 
be, when a young and pious woman attempts 
subjects of which she has no more living 
knowledge than the veriest babe in the 
cradle. It is touching to read Miss Muloch’s 
descriptions of moral turpitude, they are so 
singularly innecent, and so wide of the 
actual truth as found among men. ‘heodora’s 
story is longer. She loves, and is beloved 
by one Max Urquhart, M.D., a fine high 
minded man with a secret and a crime. After 
many chapters of uncertainty, at inst that 
love is expressed, with all the tenderness 
and delicacy by which our fair authoregs is 
characterised : 


«Doctor Urquhart rose, and said he must go— 
he could not wait longer for Mrs. Granton. 

 ¢Thuraday week is the dey then,” he added, 
‘after which J shall not see you again for many 
months." 

“*T sappose not.’ 

 *T cannot writeto you. I wish J could; but 
such a correspondence would not be possible, 
would not be right.’ 

““T think T answered mechanically, ‘No.’ 

**T was standing by the mantel-piece, steady- 
ing myself with one hand, tho other hanging 
down. Doctor Urquhart touched it for a second. 

“<Tt is the very thinnest hand I ever saw [-— 
You will remember,’ he then said, ‘in case this 
should be cur last chance of talking together— 
you will remember all we have been saying { You 
will do all you can to recover perfect health, se as 
to be happy and useful? You will never think 
desponiingly of your life; there is many a life 
much harder than yours ; you will have patience, 
and faith, and hope, as a gir] ought to have, who 
is eo precious to—many! Will you promise f’ 

***] will, 

* * Good-bye, then.’ 

* § Good-bye.’ 

“Whether he took my hands, or I gave them J 
do not know; but J felt them held tight against 
his breast, and him looking at me as if he could 
not part with me, or as if, before we parted, ho 
was compellod to tell me something, But when 
I looked up at him we seemed of a sudden to 
understand everything, without neod of telling. 
He only said four words,—‘Is this my wife!’ 
And I said ‘ Yes.’ 

Then—he kissed mo. 

‘Once, I used to like reading and hearing all 
about love and lovers, what they said and 
they looked, and how happy they were in one 
Now, it seems as if these things ought 





The secret haz then to be told. It isa 
painful one. Early in life, when only nine- 
teen, Max is made furiously drunk by a 
certain dissipated reckless scamp, met by 
wocident on the top of a coach. 
who was Mr. Johnston's only son, and 
half-brother to those three sisters, then turns 
against the youth, and jeers and scoffs at 
him; whereat the boy, maddened with drink 
and rage, flings him down agninst a heap of 
stones on Stonehenge, and by the fall frac- 
tures his skull, Thus he isa murderer; and 
the murderer of Theodora’s brother. But 
they love each other: and not even this 
terrible intelligence can shake that love. This 
is the way in which they meet for the first 
time after Dora has received the letter from 
Max which tells her of his disaster, or his 
crime--which ? 


**T went downstairs steadfastly, with my mind 
all clear, Even to the last minute, with my hand 
am the parlour-door, my heart—where all throbs 
of happy love seemed to have been long, long 
forgutten--imy still heart gto 

“Max was standing by the fire—he turned 
round. He and the whole sunshiny room swan 
before my eyes for an instant,—then | called up 
my strength and touched him. He was trembling 
all over. 

** Max, sit down.” He sat down. 

“Tknelt by him. I clasped his hands close, 
inut still he ent as if he had been a stone. At last 
he muttered ; 

***T wanted to see you, just once more, to know 
how you bore it—to be sure I had not killed you 
aleo-—-oh, it is horrible, horrible |" 

**T said it was horrible—but that we would be 
able to bear it, 

aee We , ’ 

#44 Yeu—-we," 

“+ You cannot mean that ?* 

“*Tdo. IL have thought it all over, and I do.’ 

* Holding me at artn’s length, his eyes ques- 
tioned my inmost soul 

Pell me the trath. 
merely pity. Theodora }* 
Al, na, no!’ 

“Without another wonl—-the first crisis was 
past, everything which made our misery a divided 
miseryhe opened his arms and took me once 
more into my own place—where alone I ever 
really rested, or wished to rest until I dic. 

“Max had been very ill, he told me, for days, 
and now seemed both in body and mind as feeble 
asachild. For me, my childishness or girlish- 
nest, with its ignorance and weakness, was gone 
for evermore, 

**l have thought since, that in all women’s 
deepest loves, le they ever so full of reverence, 
there enters sometimes much of the motherly 
element, even as an this day 1 felt as if 1] were 
somehow or other in charge of Max, and a great 
dleal older than he. I fetched a glass of water, 
and made him drink it—bethed his poor temples, 
and wi them with my handkerchief—per- 
suaded him to lean back quietly and not speak 
another word for ever s0 long. But more than 
ence, and while his head lay on my shoulder, | 
thought of his mother, my mother who might 
have been—and how, though she had left him so 
many years, she must, if she knew of all he had 
suffered, be glad te know there was at last one 
woman found who would, did Heaven permit, 
watch over him through life, with the double love 
of both wife and mother, and who, in any case, 
would be faithful to him till death. 

“Faithful till death! Yes,—I here renewed 
that vow, and had Harry himself come and stood 
before me, I should have done the same. Look 
you, any one who after my death may read this ; 
there are two kinds of love—one, eager ouly to 
get its desire, careless of all risks and costs, in 

fiance almost of Heaven and earth; the other, 
which in its most desperate longing has strength 
to say, ‘If it be right and for our good—if it be 


Tt is not pity—not 


according to the will of God.’ Thia only, I think, 


The scamp, | 
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ia the trne and comsecrated love, which therefore 
is able to be faithful till death. 

“Max and [ never once spoke about whether 
or not we shonld be married—we left all that in 
Higher hands, We only felt we should always 
be true to one another—and that, being what we 
were, and loving as we did, Gol himself could not 
will that any human will or human justice should 
put us asunder.” 


The extract we have just.given is the key- 
note of the work. ‘The old father is furious. 
He forbids the marriage, forbids the love, 
threatens — to the police, but is 
finally calmed down into exacting a solemn 
promise from Max that he will keep the 
secret, for the sake of his poor son's charac- 
ter, and then he thrusts him from his house, 
and Max and Dora part, bat do not separate, 
With patient obedience Dora  renounces 
resent marriage at her father’s command, 

ut with quiet steadfastness clings firmly 
and passionately to the future hope and to 
her own great love. They are already 
joined by the hand of God, she thinks, and 
notman shall put them asunder. Max thinks 
with her, and tells her so thus: 


“My child, when a man loves a woman, before 
he ¢ries to win her he will have, if he loves un- 
selfishly and generously, many a doubt concernin 
beth her and himself, In fact, as 1 once 
somewhere, ‘When a man truly loves a woman, 
he would not marry her upon any account, unless 
he was quite certain he was the best person she 
could possibly marry.” But as soon as she loves 
him, and he knows it, and is certain that, however 
nnworthy he may be, or however many faults she 
inay possess—l never told you you were an angel, 
did I, little lady !—they have cast their lot to- 
gether, chosen one another, as your church says, 
* for better, for worse,’—then the face of things is 
entirely changed. Ho has his rights, close and 
strong as no other haman being can have with 
regard to her—she has herself given them to him 
—and if he has any manlineas in him he never 
will let them go, but hold her fust for ever and 
ever, 

** My dear Theodora, I have not the slightest 
intention of again subsiding into your frieud, I 
am your lever and your betrothed husband. I 
will wait for you any number of years, till you 
have fulfilled all your duties, and no earthly rights 
have power to separate us longer, But in the 
meantime | hold est to my rights. Evervthing 
that lover or future husband can be to vou, | must 
be, And when TI see you, for Tam determined to 
see you at intervals, do not suppose that it will 
be a friend's kiss—if there he such a thing—that 
-—But I have said enough-—it is not easy for 
me to express inyself on this wise.” 


Accident reveals something but not all to 
the governor and magistrates of the jail 
where Max is acting surgeon; the law does 
therest. Max stands his trial forthe murder; 
the whole of the circumstances come out; 
and old Mr, Johnston himself gives evidence 
in his favour. The sentence is three months’ 
imprisonment, with hard labour. At the 
end of the term the army-surgeon leaves the 
jail o happy and regenerated man; the 
secret has been told, he has borne his 
punishment, and now he can walk forth, 
free, released, and in peace. He goes to 
Canada, and Dora insists on accompanying 
him. He has expiated his fault now, and 
nothing shall henceforth divide their lives. 
Still, the old father will not give his con- 
sent, but Dora acts without it, makes her 
preparations, and quietly leaves her home, 
accompanied by her sister Penelope, to meet 
Max, and to be married. At the altar she 
is startled by the voice of her father, who 
has followed her secretly, and now comes 
forward to give her away. Then Max and 


she go over the seas, and the book closes 





with the echo of the home to come, 


© The half hour was soon over—the few last 
words soon said. But I did not at all realise that 
we were away, till I saw Augustus wave us good- 
bye, and heard the sudden m of our farewell 
gun as the Eerope slipped off her mail-tender, 
and went steaming seaward alonc—fast, oh! so 
fast, 

“ The sound of that gun, it must have nearly 
broken many a heart, many a time! I think is 
would have broken mine, had I not, standing, 
close-clasped, by my lushand's side, looked up in 
his dear face, and real, as he in mine, that to us 
thus together, everywhere was Home.” 


Even in this brief outline the merits and 


j; weaknesses of this work may be distinctly 


seen, The merits are, singular purity, deli- 
cacy, loftiness of purpose, lovingness of 
thought, tenderness, and pity, The demerits 
are want of firm portraiture, want of real 
knowledge of human nature, too much rose~ 
colour in the spectacles, and too munch rose- 
water in the bowl. Miss Muloch has never 
lived in the world, has never studied life 
from the model; she has never probed the 
depths of human passion, has never realised 
the baseness of human sinfulness and human 
folly ; she has heard a few sad tales here and 
there, and sometimes has listened to some 
terrible tragedy of life, where the barriers 
were broken down, and the seething flood of 
suffering and guilt drowned every virtue 
and annihilated all hope. But she has lia- 
tened with the vague dread of a child; she 
has not fathomed; she has not studied the 
pathology of crime, nor has she the power to 
reason out and analyse the necessities of 
human action. She tella her little tale of 
man's chance unworthiness tearfully, and as 
if in whispers ; cannot believe it was _ ne) 
bad as was spoken of; or makes her hardest 
roné as tenderly penitent as a young girl, 
and with a conscience as fine as her own. 
Now, all this—so beautiful and dear in the 
person-—militates against her success as an 
authoress, We are not speaking of her 
resent and popular success, of which we 
have already acknowledged her exceeding 
share; but of that artistic completeness 
which, as an artist, she must be desirous of 
attaining. The truth is, her materials are 
too rough for her tender hands to manage, 
so she splits the coarser threads, and pures 
them down, until they become sufficiently 
fine and attenuated for her. Thus, she 
enabled to weave for us one of her charming 
pictures, but at the same time she deprives 
us of all scientific reliance on her speci- 
mens, which come to us refined out of their 
original nature. Her chief characteristic, in 
dealing with human life, is fear—fear of the 
coarse wild troth—fear of all that might 
open her eyes to a lower estimate of 
humanity than what she has made for 
herself—fear of losing her belief in man— 
fear of losing ber faith in the greatness 
and goodness of the laws of hie. She 
is like one of those enchanted maids in 
fairy books, ever singing beautiful songs of 
glamour that delight all listeners, but from 
which no one ean carry away with him fact 
or substance. We would not hush one of 
those songs, ‘They are very pure and very 
lofty utterances, and will raise many a young 
mind to higher things. We would but add 
to our admiration the protest of manly 
truth and real experience, and affirrn— 
alas for human nature !--thet Miss Muloch, 
who paints so gr seo * and so sweetly, 
does not paint from life, and that her 
heroes and heroines are too ideal ta be 
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trne, and too perfect to be the genuine pre- 
sentations of weak and sinful humanity, Her 
works are very beantiful, but they are not 
real pictures of human nature or of society, 
These come only through experience, never 
by hearsay, and « writer must have felt and 
suffered before he or she can perfectly well 
urtray the emotions and sorrows of others. 
erein lies the one capital objection to 
oung auihoresses as exponents of human 
ife. They cannot speak of what they 
do not know, and their second-hand ex- 
periences are seldom worth the cost of 
paper and print. This is no Parthian 
shaft aimed at Miss Muloch, whose genius 
and ability we are foremost in acknowledging; 
but a simple canon in the case of woman 
writers while young and inexperienced. For 
the rest, this pretty tale is welcomed by us 
very cordially ; though we must confess to a 
strong personal dislike to the form of narra- 
tive adopted, It is two-voiced, or amcebman, 
told by Dora under the title of “ Her 
Story,” part by Max as “ His Story.” These 
two stories, or voices, cross and interweave 
in a yery confusing manner, giving one the 
impression of incessantly going back—the 
most complete realisation of the old saying, 
“one step forward and two back,” that can 
be imagined, Dora tells us the history of a 
month or two in a journalor aletter. When 
we come to the end of it we feel that we 
have made some progress; got on for a 
couple of weeks or 50; are so much nearer 
the final catastrophe, which, of course, every 
novel reader is panting for. Then Max 


takes up the business; begins where Dora : 


began, and gives us his version of affairs 
during the two months just discussed. It is 
hard work digging up the dead and buried 
in this manner, and we doubt if any enthu- 
sing would be able to survive it. ‘his may 
be simply a personal objection on our 

rt, but we confess it is a strong one. 
Nevertheless, we shake Dora and Max 
heartily by the hand, and wish them no end 
of good luck, both in the old world and the 
new; where we hope their literary dialogue 
may be long heard and warmly admired, and 
no graver faults discovered than those which 
we have very gently and respectfully indi- 
cated. 





ACTORS, SINGERS, AND AUDIENCES. 


Now that the two operas have elosed for 
the season, and that several other places of 
public entertainment sre closed also, we 
shall be hardly out of place if we take the 
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witty contemporary observes, that “we stir 
our fire with an art poker, sip our negus 
from an art beaker, pour out our ule 
from an art flagon, shelter ourselves 
from the rain with an art umbrella.” Ic is 
true that the legitimate terms of one science 
are transferred rather curiously to another, 
and we hear of a certain singer, that his 
style is remarkable for breadth of handling, 
but singularly deficient in chiar’ oscuro. We 
have been told of chromatic discords—-(what 
are chromatic discords ?)—as disturbing the 
harmony of a statue; and where we shall 
arrive at last, Quien sabe ? Bat, notwithstand- 
ing all this quackery, and a great deal more, 
which we have neither time nor leisure to deal 
with, art is advancing, and the knowledge 
and appreciation of art are advancing still 
more rapidly. We ere less dependent than 
we were on France for patterns and combi- 
nations of colours; our workmen are begin- 
ning to understand that the principles of 
beauty may be learned, and that it does not 
depend on cach man's particular taste, 
whether an object be beautiful or net. The 
drame too has had its share in this ameliora- 
tion. We have had better plays—we do not 
say than those of Goldsmith and Sheridan— 
but certainly better than any which have 
filled up the intermediate space; and these 
dramas have been rendered by actors far 
more — as a body of entering into the 
spirit of that which they represented. Those 
who have from the court end of town visited 
the theatres at the east ond of the metropolis 
must have been surprised at the care and 
study displayed by the actors. It will suffice 
to say, that though Mr. Phelps and Miss 
Glynn were great stars at the Standard, yet 
they were surrounded by minor luminaries,— 
they were as well oo on the stage 
as by the public. 6 purpose to take 
especial note of the performances at these 
theatres, for we regard them as nurseries 
for actors who will by-and-by emerge into 
a brighter circle; and this brings us to the 
behaviour of English audiences—a behaviour 
far more decorous than it was uccustomed 
to be in the old times, but still admitting of 
improvement, even where it is seen to the 
greatest advantage. We would in the first 
place protest against the exercise of what 
the public evidently consider as a right— 
the right of an excore. Now it is ditficult 
to see on what foundation this assumed right 
stands. If IT buy a Cheshire checse, and find 
it very much to my taste, my cheesemonger 
would lift up the eyebrows of astonishment 
were I to say to him, “I eo highly approve 


opeecneaty of passing in review the advance | of the article that you shall send me another 


nglish taste, and the behaviour of Eng- 
lish audiences, We have undoubtedly kom 
great strides in this direction. Esthetics, as 
a science, is beginning to be acknowledged; 
music of the highest class has been placed 
before the multitude—not occasionally and 
at rare intervals-—bat habitually, and with 
all the accessories of large and well-ventilated 
halls and theatres, and able interpreters. New 
galleries have been opened, and new exhibi- 
tions established ; and whether the public has 
been admitted free of expense, or whether 
a small sum has been demanded for the 
privilege, all have been fully attended, and the 
nation has taken advantage ofall the means of 
culture and refinement, It is true that in the 
more educated circles there has been a great 
influx of a very curious and Germanised art- 
jargon, that we have been overwhelmed | 
with terme not well chosen at the best, and | 
sometimes unprovided with any easily per- 
ceptible meaning. It is quite true, as a 


of the same dairy, but without any repeti- 
| tion of the price.” Yet wherein does such 
w transaction differ from the demand made 


ofa singer who is enguged to sing one song, | 


that he shall for the same price sing two? 
His voice, skill, science, are his stock in trade, 
and there seems no reason why he should be 
called upon to disburse it on other than fair 
commercial terms. The truth is that there 
has grown up a habit of requiring encores, and 
the example of thehighest gives akindof sanc- 
tion. Takeoneinstanceoutof many. AtCovent 
Garden, in Meyerboer’s new opera, Dinorah, 
Madame Miolan Carvalho, has an extremely 
ardudus and exhausting part. She is just, 
and only just, equal to it, in physical powers ; 
the strain it is upon an organ Tike hers can 
only be proper’ y understood by musical 
conngisseurs, Yet the audience called for 
an encore of the most difficult and laborious 
song in the whole piece, the “Onbra legyinra.” 
She did not, indeed, sing the whole aguin, 
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and the audience were satisfied with the 
cola; but yet the very fact of such a song 
from such a singer being encored, shows an 
entire want of consideration in the highest and 
best educated audience perhaps in the world. 
From the kabitués of Covent Garden to those 
of Drury Lane is a wide step, and accordingly 
we find excores multiplied. If we refer to 
the mosic-halls.from St. James's, Exeter Halt, 
the Hanover Square Rooms, to the Surrey 
Gardens, and from thence downward in the 
acale of importance, we shall find the same 
rule prevailing, The higher the class of 
| entertainment and the more educated those 
who hear, the fewer encores; but some are 
uired even by the best. 

on this is a matter of some little moment, 
because if audiences are refused what, rightly 
or wrongly, they conceive themselves entitled 
to demand, they usually express their dis- 
pleasure in the exact ratio of their refinement; 
and a week or two ago Mr. Sims Reeves had 
to read a rather sharp lesson to the uprosrious 
portion of those who gather together to hear 
sweet sounds at the Surrey Gardens. A 
great riot was the consequence of his refusing 
to repeat a song which a part of the audience 
demanded. He stood firm, told the people 
that he was too much of an Englishman to 
be beaten, and finally took a chair and waited 
in silence till the storm was passed. Hecarried 
the assembly with him, for there is nothing 
more acceptable to a meeting of Ma. AB 
than courage, even if it displayed at 
their expense. There was alittle correspond- 
ence in the newspapers on the subject; and 
one person put forth the common but falla- 
cious argument, that because the public pay 
' large sums, therefore the public have a right 
| toregulate the programme according to their 
own fancy. The public pay in this case one 
shilling each person, and receive in exchange 
ton shillings’ worth of good music. The 
public {er vast sums for the army every 
year. What would military officers say if the 
public were to take on themselves to arrange 
the plan of a campaign, or even the order 
of a review? It ought to be a distinctly 
understood thing that no encores should be 
permitted under any circumstances; and 
this rule would be wi lingly accepted if only 
'the audience at Covent Garden would set 
the example. It might then be announced 
everywhere else that, in conformity with the 
practice at the Royal Italian Opera, there 
would be no repetitions of any kind, With 
regard to the behaviour of audiences at the 
theatres at the East, at the various gardens, 
| concert-rooms, and other places of enter- 
| tainment frequented by those who are called 
“the masses,’ we could desire, and we cer- 
tainly do hope, to see much iroprovement. 
At one place, which enjoys a somewhat 
equivocal reputation as to the character of 
its female visitants, we have heard of some 
disgraceful riots. We must, we suppose, 
have our equivalents for the Chateau Rouge 
and the Jardin Mabille; the less commend- 
| able as well as the more commendable 
portion of society will have their places of 
resort, if not of rendezvous, and will of 
course at times break through the restraints 

of propriety ; and this is probably far more 

likely to be the cuse in England than in 

France, where vice is to a certain éx- 

tent legalised, and therefore brought under 
the immediate regulation of the police. 

At the closing of Vauxhall Gardens there 

appears to have been a complete Saturnalia, 

and as the uneducated Englishman is prone 

to ruffianism, we are hardly surprised to 

hear of the excesses which took place on that 
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we are the better, Morcover, it is folly to argue without a 
retmate h of Uringing your yokst nearer to you, 
sooner orlnter. So we diecass nothing bat the Ineian 
news and the crops ; armel f listen atl while Mr. Brig- 
stock enlightens mc as to the state of his parish, aad 
denounces Hobbins, the drunken tinker." 

Oar want of space necessarily precludes all fur- 
ther extract; and we must therefore content 
Ourselves by recommending such of our readers 
as prefer the trne to the startling, life as it really 
is to life as too many of our modern novelists 
amuse themselves by representing it to be, and 
solid good sense to subt — to devote a 
well-spent hour to the ‘‘Confidences” of Herbert 
Esdaile. 

“1745.” A Tale. (Nisbet & Co,) This little 
tale, written in unusually elegant language, is 
perfectly unexceptionable, both in tone and taste, 
The fiction is sufficiently interesting for its pur- 
pose, and does not offer more excitement than 
might be wholesome in the present sult weather, 
The book, however, is marred to sensible 
readers by the affectation of pong A each 
chapter with a scrap of poetry, much of which is 
very poor indeed, and occasionally bears as muck 
analogy to the paragraph which it terminates as 
a nigger band to the Handel Commemoration, or 
a troupe of dancing-dogs to Terpsichore. The 
writer is capable of better things. 


Poems, By Thomas Ashe. (Bell & Daldy.) 
Tennysonian, but containing some original ideas. 
The style is polished, somewhat mournful, even 
morbid, but always pure. Indeed a want of 
senswosness will be felt by most readers. The 
best poem is certainly ‘‘The Aci.” The lines 
following the catastrophe are very good : 

When she came at morn, 
And noon, and ever in the dusk, and 
Still on the verdant alope, and wateh'd it there 
Going and going by her, springing clear 
Ont of the cloven stone, and cheriat her 
Tn its sinvoth shallows ; of she bathed ber fect 
In ite kin apna 5 her La r — 
Agtow with love, YY, ftw fair camber. 
‘And often her white bards would play with it, 
Thrill'd with the onward flow, lying at ease. 
And often would she bring the Curious shells 
The obbing ocean left, to pave its bed ; 
And often Tie, floating her bright locks loose: 
Or stooping, touch her lips, w! noon waa hot, 


And this is a very good instance of the author's 
more pastoral style : 








**Rita:” but we cannot refrain from congnstt- 
lating Mr. Bentley, not only on the good taste 
with which he selects the materials for his 
“Standard Library,” but also on that which has 
led him to clothe it in a snit of cool, unobtrusive 
dove-volourcd cloth, contrasting most pleasantly 
with the glaring and ill-chosen bindings selected 
by most of his brethren of the craft; which, 
especially during the present sultry weather, 
crowd our study-table with frightful reminiscences 
of scarlet fever, yellow jaundice, and cholera 
morbus, The habit which has obtained of Dring- 
ing out cheap editions of popular books covered 
with ill-exeeuted carivatares of their prineipnl 
personages, has become a crying nuisance 
which should really be = down; for if 
we are expected to admit that wadtws est inder 
andi nothing can possibly be more discouraging 
than the promise thus held out of the value of 
their contents. We therefore heartily congrata- 
late Mr. Bentley on his self-ernancipation from 
customn as hideous as it is absurd, and trust that 
his excellent example will soon be universally 
followed, Jack, climbing the bean-stalk, or kili- 
ing the giant, may be very useful on the covers of 
books in our nurseries, to excite the curiosity and 
interest of our baby-students ; but such ‘mon- 
strosities are utterly displaced when professing to 
be ‘‘ illustrations to works offered to the atten- 
tion and patronage of their elders. 

Coufidences, By the Author of ** Rita.” (Smith, 
Elder, & Co.) This volume is a decided advance 
upon its predecessor ; not as regards plot, for in 
that respect it is mich more simple and less 
complicated than ** Rita,” but because it is full of 
® broader and more deep-thoughted knowledge of 
the world, and of ral, actual, living human 
nature. The work purports to present a series of 
letters written by a young curate officiating in a 
country town to an absent sister; and there is a 
laisses-aller, and a total absence of book-making 
in their style, which almost deludes the reader 
into the belief that he, and not the Baroness 
Schiinborn, is the actual recipient of the Rev. 
Herbert Esdaile's ‘ Confidences.” This is no 
slight praise, nor do we mean it us such, 

“One touch of nature makes the whole wortd kin; " 


and this very touch forms the pervading charm 


memorable occasion. We hear of the beer 
drinking and the smoking at many of the 
music-halls, and of a very Ghiestionable kind 
of flirtation to be witnessed at the eastern 
theatres ; but we must bear in mind that the 
offenders are half savages, more—far more 
than half savages, and are only receiving 
their firet lessons in civilisation. They are 
learning—that is, they are tye beginning to 
learn—what good music an acting are; 
and we may hope that the intellectual will 
before long predominate so far over the 
material, that they will understand the pro- 
prieties of peoangt pee and bre soap 
A great step has been gai by opening 
one at least oF our galleries in the pe 
and we hope that the practice will soon be- 
come universal. It seems tolerably clear 
that it may be done without damage to the 
Pictures, and it will be a great boon to the 
lic. We want to educate, not merely to 
instruct, the artisan class; to “ bring out” 
what is in them, which is the true meaning 
of “ education,” as contradistinguished from 
“instruction,” which is the implanting of 
that which is not in them; and it is by gar- 
dens and decorated cities, by pictures and 
sculpture, by lectures and concerts, by poetry 
and the drama, by reviews and processions, 
by La aye and parks, by excursions 
and public meetings, and above all by the 
solemnities of a rational and yet spiritual 
religion, that we are to awaken ‘the dormant 
faculties of our countrymen and to prepare 
them for that place which they are to occupy 
in the history of the world. 
One word on the early-closing movement. 
We wish well to this beeause it makes many 
of those means of instruction and education 
to which we have alluded available, it gives 
time to an overworked class to attend to 
their own mental aud moral welfare. We 
are aware that there is a systematic opposition 
reap wa to this carly closing; but we still 
forward to its success with much hope 





































































































: r chanics’ | Of the work. It also contains some pretty bits of Wilkie lett 

aoe = Ee wade — e Mechanics poate na acer | + but the real power of the eke leat Peayhan, 
Tus ng in considerable numbers, and | suthor reveals itselfin her portraiture of character, Litute fees that love to tread 
they are so far attended and so far successful | in which there is no-want of piquaney, while it is Through the fern and rushy bed, 
that, though they have b fur ff : F r wld ; Little eyes that love to look 

‘J gh y have been FoI pro- | at the same time quite devoid of exaggeration, Up the trees and in the brook, 
ducing the effect which their first founders | Who is not acquainted with the prototype of the Tiny fect and dew-leeyes, | 
expected, though in fact, musical soirées and | rector ? Should not find his blackberries. 


comic lectures have taken the place which 
had been bespoken for history and mathe- 
matics, yet they have tended ‘to produce a 
more cultivated taste and more general 
desire for knowledge among the artisan class. 
But the class, in point of station immediately 
above this, is comparatively neglected; 
this class will be em loyers, and it 
is 4 matter of notoriety, that higher as it 
is in social position, it is less educated 
than that which ranks below it. We find 
more information, a greater desire to in- 
crease it, and more facilities for turning it 
to account in an average workman than in 
4 shopkeeper of the Jower class ; the one has 
time for improvement, the other has not. 
We began these remarks with observing the 
behaviour of English audiences, we have now 
got to the great question of education; we 
must stop, or we know not where we shall 
arrive next. 


The little book will gain many readers. 


Handbook: to Australasia. Edited by William 
Fairfax. (Algar & Street.) In a compact little 
volume of some four hundred pages, Mr. Fairfax 
has contrived to gather together the most varied 
as wellas the most accurate information respect- 
ing the British colonies of Australasia, History, 
staties, topography, natural history, and ecu 
homy, are all treated at suitable length, and in a 
clear, concise manner, It is, in short, a work of 
almost equal interest to the resident, the intend. 
ing emigrant, and the inquiring portion of the 

eneral public. Whatever any one wishes to 
co relative to Australia, Tasmania, or New 
Zvaland, he will find here ready to his hand, with 
the additional satisfaction of knowing that he can 
rely implicitly upon the fidelity of the details 
co atte with such diligence and stated with sneh 
simplicity. 

Poens of the Pields and the Town. By J. A. 
Tangtord. (Simpkin & Marshall.) The author, 
in his prefice, informs us that many of the pieces 


“* How sball I describe him, to you who believe that 
“the physical is always an index tO the moral nature of 4 
man?” Pieture to yourself an unusually tall one, broad, 

Ot HOt impress: you with an idea of strength. Why, 

cannot tell, but he looks as if le bnel swt away ml) his 
muscular energy ; no free play about the limba ; the hands, 
especially, having a dry, incapable look, His head, at 
the first glance, will strike you asa fine one. It is rather 
bald, but a few grey and sandy locks yet remmin; the 
#l rises at that point where zon ints place 
benevolence, and yet higher to where I lieve firmness (ob- 
at F)and self-esteem lie, when it mukes an abrupt de- 
— ek peared 1 iach. ouniatt, and mercy r 
the eyes small an, 3 the upper lip of inordinate length; 
the mouth well share. A er, the thew is comely 
fora man of fifty, but spoiled by an irritable redness of 
surfece ; it looks a8 though he bad washed it with a nail- 
brash. Scrupaloasly clean in bis person, of & remarkable 
sotloruits voice, and & clerical dignity, not to say pop of 
tanner, to which, I fear, J shall never attain ; are 
his chief characteristics, at fires sight. What do you make 
of them? Listen. 

“Mr. Brigstock ia a good man; by which I mean that 
he is thoroughly consctentions, acts to what de oonsi- 
ders his duty, ix just, where his prejudices do not inter- 
fere, andeven generous. Unfortunately, his ideas move | 
in the very narrowest groove; be would have been an in- 
tolerant oy ora biscted a nes mstanves 
permitted ; i ne leniency to di ce pinkon, no | ? «fe " 
eyinpathy of a large kind with human doubts and dim- | in this little volume have already appeared in 
culties. This, loguther with va harshnees norms overy | magazines and periodicals ; and therefore there is 
aprye = [ove ithe tore sirish whore Tren | the less need for. lengthened comment on our part. 
made great progress of Ine. In spite of his encourage- | A pious tone breathes through the entire collection, 
dent of virtue, and his own charities and blameloes life, | anid home feelings and domestic joys are described 

ink of opening thar’ beeete ae eeelere; would as 9000 | with considerable, though quiet, power. ‘To my 
Le thee ne, — hearts to him sa of eating hia to Wife,” and “When wall the Letter Come,” we 
7 “ Aud, I must confess, I feel ike them. | Bo few ideas like much. There is nothing very brilliant, 

nye we in common, upoo Any sntject, that T seldom | nothing very powerful, profound, or beautiful, in 
advance an opinton in his company, atid never dare trast im bea | ‘, " 
ity self to differ from his, I canst vetlwhers itm eck atop, | the volume ; aul yet it has a quiet charm of its 
and, in our respective positions, tho leas argumentative | own. We are continually seeing far more preten- 


—_—_—_—_—— 


SHORT NOTICES. 

Rita; an Autobiography, New Edition. 
Centay & Co.) The Tenppearence of a work, 
which elicited much attention in its more expon- 
sive form, in a neat and compact volume at the 
very moderate price of two shillings, does great 
credit to the enterprise of the publisher ; and is a 
suificient guarantee of its own intrinsic morits, 
We need therefore say little to recommend 
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tious volumes of verse, the quality of which is 
greatly inferior to that of Mr. laebal: 

The Royal Barracks : a Poem. (Dublin : Hodges 
& Smith.) : 
fication manifested in this trockwer, The author 
rattles on pleasantly through his 84 pages, and 
his performance may please those who eare for 
trifles in verse, 


MAGAZINES AND SERIALS, 


fraser for this month is notable. “The Barons 
of Buchan,” if a little heavy, is compensated in 
“Concerning Hurry and Leisure,” a gossiping, 


which is the recommendation to keep a ** diary” 
~-a terrible bore, a literary old nau of the sea, 


and the best locks can be picked. Al-xander 


Sinith contributes a poem containing ay od thing | 


here and there. ‘A Journey across t » Fjeld,” 
and * Alpine Literature” are takin _apers. 

Ones a Week, The first A this unique 
maguzine is now before us. That it stands alone, 
a speciality in literature, no one can doubt, but 
it is admissible to assert that the ‘‘ new” maga- 
zine has neither satisfied our eutire expectations 
nor those of the public. A fac-wiuile of House- 
hkoid Words was anticipated. Once @ Week is 
soraething wholly different. Jfousehold Words 
contained thoroughly popular writing—it cannot 
be said that Mr. C, Reade is sufficiently popular 
as & mmaguzinist to sutt the requirements of the 
public. However this must be said, that the 
proprietors have hesitated at no cost ; the writers 
employed, if not most widely known, hold the 
best pens in land, and the success of the 

blication should be decided, Nor must we 
forget to give special approbation to Miss Mar- 
tinenu for her charmingly pastoral articles, 

Virginians, Part 22. The tale is closing in. 
The old die off in this number, and many who 
were young in the carlior numbers are now middle- 
aged. The Virginians for August is very sombre, 
and it is not enlivened by the introduction of an 
odious and most detestable character, Mrs. Jack. 
Let us — we have done with her, The chief 
interest of the number is the record of Mr. 
Thackeray's opinion on the difference between 
England and States, a tender point for disens- 
sion, arul which the author, writing as he does for 
beth sides, has very felicitously treated. The 
best reading in the number is Harry's narration 
of his courtship; alas! Harry does mot imarry 
poor Hetty. 

Part 2of Plain, or Ringlsts! is decidedly not 
equal either in reading or illustrations to its pre- 
decessor, Mr, Leech has not been very fortunate 
this month, while the tale is too ‘ent up.” Here 
we are at the second number only, and we have 
had a score of chapters. 
contains a pic-nie, and Jack Bunting might be 
wivantageously called Sir W. Raleigh Quixote, 
However, the scene of the anonymous letter is 
very appetising. 

Wood's Natural History, (Routledge.) Part 5. 
This capital periodical evenly advances in interest. 
The numerous cuts in this number are worthy of 
the i 0. in which we frequently come across 
an admirable sentence. After speaking of the 
Wild Cat, Mr. Wool says, when engaged in the 
study of ethnology, with its various portraits of 
the human race, “a certain feeling of relief and 
repose takes possession of the mind when the 
reader turns from the savage races of mankind, 
with their selfish, restless, eager, bestialised ex- 
pression, to the mild and intellectual conntenances 
of civilised nationa. A similar sensation of repose 
is felt when we tum from the savage, hungry- 
lueking Wild Cat to the placid face and tranquil 
expression of our favourite, the Domestic Cat,” 
Again Mr, Wood remarks, ‘The potency which 


some persons oxort over animal matures is most 
remarkable. It may be that such —— pour 
much love upon all things, and theretore upon the 


animals with which they come in contact. 
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, forth in animals the highest attributes of thir 
‘nature, and, through this higher quality, de 


' yelopes their intellectual capacities. 
There is considerable facility of versi- , 





La Ee 


Again, each number - 





, | than we generuily suppose,” 
friendly, and practical paper, the only fault of | 


And Mr. 
Wood's penetration aud geniality crop out in this 
extract :—"' The ancient Egyptians were wont to 
tame the Ichnueumon, and permit it the free range 
of their houses, and on aceount of its (vermin- 
destroying) bebits paid it divine honours as an 
outward emblem off the Deity considered with 
regurd to His sin-destroying mercy. 
much more in the symboliaation of those old 
Egyptians than we dream, amd they booked deeper 
inte the character and the causes of outward forms 
The entire number 
is god; but we refise lo believe in that eat, the 
property of an invalid, who told her mistress's 


. | pysic-time by a mew, and was not easy till the 
ifa man have a conscience, for cypher is a snare, | 


dose was swallowed, 

The Constitutional Preas, © Hopes amd Fears,” 
by the author of the “ Heir of Kedclyife," pro- 
gresses in # lady-tike and pleasant manner; one 
little seene is capital, Two children chase erabs 
through black mud till mot fit to bo seen; sud- 





denty one of the children, legicul and desirous of , 
equality indeed, says, ** Why don’t the little crabs | 


get black legs like mine!" “Ladies and Leaders,” @ 
novel of 1859 and 1860, is opened in this number, 
aud from the wondrous misuse of ‘shall and 
“will,” we deduce the author is an Irishman; a 
supposition which is heightened when we read 
of gentlemen in Rotten Row talking thus, “i feel 
so unlike myself to-day,” says No, 1, *‘ How 
so?’ says No. 2; ‘you seein to me as fat a5 
ever.” °"H feel so stupid,” says the first speaker, 
who gets this answer, ‘Then you're extremely 
like yourself.” 
Miss Ayvtoun here!” says one, 
Much,” he gets for an answer. 
worthy of the Constitutional, The biography of 
Charles Kean is very capital reading, ‘‘ The 
Present State of the Drama,” a most deleful com- 
position. Two or threo political papers and a 
**Tory Supper” conclude the gumber. In this 
laat-mentionwd pane Tennyson's * Tlylls” are 
approved, and thon the approver sings a song of 
his own. 

The National Magosine opens with a very anin- 
teresting review of Tennyson's ** Idylls” A tale 
by Mr. Hollingshed, of ao fearful practical per- 
centage man, and a story entithed ‘* Very Impra- 
dent,” are readable, which cannot be said of Mir. 
Brough's ** Which is Which!” a most discursive 
and vexatious tale. ‘* Sketches in Russia,” by 
Me. H, Sutherland Falwards, slraw to a satisfactory 
close, while the article ‘ Rifles, and how to use 
them,” is as perfect a bore as it is to be hoped all 
Euglish rifles will at all times possess. The 
number contains ane or two mespectable reviews, 


A good number of the Dulin Unsrersity Mage- 
sine, The tale, ‘‘ Artist and Craftsman,” still 
maintains its brisk gentlemanly tone. It is 
followed by x paper on Sir W, Hamilton's tmeta- 
physica, by Dr, Wcoah, in which, after mention- 
ing the vulgar scorn for metaphysics, the writer 
says, “in the face of all this scorn we boldly 
affirm that mental philosophy hes not exploded, 
and that it never will be exploded.” Amongst 
several pleasant reviews one of recent tourists is 
good mading, while Dr. Latham’s paper has 
only to be named. The Academy notice is too 
late. The 
“Woman's Sacrifice,” contains polished, if not 
very attractive, writing. 

A dull number of the Eclectic. We have not read 


**Misy How 


the leader, for the announcement of the first few | 
lines is enough. We are gravely toll as a piece | 


of news that the middle-age mania for saintly 
relies “‘tempted the capidity of designing per- 
sons,” **A Thunderstorm” is hopelessly dull ; 
and in a paper on the peace we are informed that 
war ceased because “the Emperor fanked"~~rather 
an astounding plurase for the serious cleetie, 
Another piece of nows with which we are obliged 
solemnly informs us that the pence does not 
satisfy Italy. The Felectic had better leave such 


So; subjects to the daily press, The pleasant tale 


love, creating love, which ix the highest gift of | “Town and Forest continues as cheerily as 


God, and the sum of his divine attributes, calls ¢ ever. 


The magazine also continues a good paper 
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There is | 


So the twaiddle goes on, ‘*Saw | 


The tale is un- | 


commencement of a tale entitled | 
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| on a * Visit to Burns's Birthplace ;" bat what 
man could write badly on such a theme ? 
The Engliskwoman's Journal is chiefly notice- 
j able this month for the report of Mr, Charles 
Kingsiey’s speech delivered at the annual noevting 
of the ** Ladies’ Sanitary Association.” The re- 
; port may be verbatim, but good as it is, it does 
not seem to be the words the leader of the sus 
colar Christians poured forth so ably aud so 
rapidly. **.A Dream of Death,” by Isa Craig, is 
a morbid poem——vexatiously wohealthy in tune. 
Tie Ladies’ Companion is a very attractive 
shilling maguzine, of which we have lost sight for 
some time, the only absolute objection we take 
theing the ‘sporting engraving, which is ob- 
| viously inappropriate—better no engraving at all 
—no wonder the well-dressed Indies im the 
| 
1 





| fashions engraving turn from it. “ Old Bills and 
other Matters,” by Joven, is a@ quaint retrospect 
| suggested by ancient hoatelry bills, The tone of 
the paper is healthy, strong, and fresh, A paper 
entitled “The Romance of Pilkington” eon- 
tains a few good lines, but is pulpably suggested 
by the **Scenes from Clerical Life.” There is a 
| tale too of a “Giant as tallas the Town Hell ”"—a 
| resumé of events is well compiled, and indeed the 
magazine ia readable, 

Tie Hurst Johwian is fnirly good--the Toe- 
landie tale, “ Oroefa-dal,” what there is of it, 
considerably interesting, 

The tenth part of the new edition of the Gallery 
of Nature, by the Rev. Thomas Milner, is before 
ius, well printed on good paper, and a cheap 
shillingsworth. 

The Church of Bagland Monthly Reviete opens 
with a paper on the theory of pre-Raphaelism, 
which we confess we cannot comprehend ; the 
| writer would, but fate is probably against him, 
The tale ** Retribution ” is wel! named ; there are 
some fine things in this effort >—‘* Anna's. tall 
stature towered over the Earl. who seemed unable 
to rise from his knees. ‘Go forth beggur—out- 
cast,” said she,”"—oand Anna says o great deal more 
of the same kind, We must, however, give a 
worl of praise to the earnestness of the papers 
“Practical Piety," and ‘* The Gospel in Barmah ;" 
but we protest against the imputation of national 
stupidity the reviewer of Temayson's “ Idylls™ 
makes, when he declares the poct's ‘* Maud” was 
“almost universally misunderstood.” 

Wild Flowers, Part 16, is a goad mumber, and 
doubtless Messra. Houlston and Wright are being 
repaid for their creditable exertions to give the 
English a cheap history of English wild flowers. 

History of Eagland, Wy Charles Knight. 
(Bradbury & Evans.) Part 42. This part is very 
interesting, and though getting comparatively 
near our own times, when the chances of the in- 
dividual fucling of the writer coming inte play 
are great, Mr. Knight tuintains the temperite 
and quiet tone by which he is known. The illus- 
trations are very fresh and interesting—the 
Treasury from St. James's Park, Pall Mall, in 
1740, ‘* Horace Walpole,” and the Admiralty, are 
amongst these unpretending works of art, 

Poetical Works of Thomas Moore. Part 5, 
{Longiman.} Decidedly the most attractive num- 
ler which has yet appeared, containing as it does 
Moore's ballads and songs, 

Pomel? x Life of Johnsen, (Murray.) Part 6. 
This part is illustrated with an engraving from 
that bracelet portrait worn by the tremendous 
Mrs. Johnson herself 





There the Doctor is—his 
‘head on one side and his mouth firmly set; the 
expression is admirable, but one cannot uncharit- 
ably help wondering how ever Mrs. J. could lave 
afforded such a luxury us a bracelet, much less a 
portrait, 

Byron's Poctical Works. (Murray.) Part 7. 
The “Don Juan” is commenced in this nwuiber, 
a fact which will in all probability widely increase 
the sale of the work, This number is illustrated 
with an engraving from a picture by Stothard— 
quite equal to that painter's beat works. 

La Bella Balia fov this month contains some 
interest, amd many pretty glimpses of feminine 
Freeh sentiment. 
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Blackicoot this month is more than usually 
able; we ially notice two articles, ‘*The 
Haunters and the Haunted; or, the Honse aml 
the Brain.” This is so terribly graphic, that 
although it claims no belief, it yet requires strong 
nerves to read it with impunity. Horror can 
hardly be tore fearfully painted. The article on 
“The French Emperor and his Designs” is cool, 
calm, collected, and presents a very probable 
solution of his designs and their combinations. 


The Pharmaceutical Jourval contains several 
popers, which will prove of great interest to 
every one connected with the art and science of 

harnacy. Advertisements, &c., for assistants, 
‘orm an important feature of this publication, 


The Gentlemen's Magazine for August has at- 
tractions for its subscribers. The paper on West- 
bourne claims much notice. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Argel and EraQreden® Jor Garman Besk, Hh of. Idee, by, Od. 
el 5 
Heast (The) and bis Image; or, the Coming Crisis, 12m, ty, G4. cloth. 
aia Sketeh of the Heformation, lath ed., corrected, Immo. de tf 
Birmomne's My Cuuntry ; Mistery of the Tritheh Isles, Part 1, 18mo. 14. 
« |. 
Browwe's Treatise on the Hallway and Canal Traffic Act, 184, and 
Law of Carriers, fimo. Se. elath, 
Child's English and Scottish Hallads,® role, Dtmo Me. Gl. cloth. 
Child's Guide to Knowledge, by a Lady, 2h ed_, enlarged, bem, 34, 
Concordance, bth ed. im; ro. Efe. cloth. 
Satan : @ Poems, limo. é+. cloth. 
y+ Guide to the Channel Islands and ear idewe. Be, Gof, cloth. 
Ris es Ihiboeapher, new ed. 2 vols. }2ure. de. cloth. 
ick's Christian Phil mew ed. L vol, Ede. de. cheth. 
a Novels and complete Library Edities, 5 vols. crown 
vo. Bia. 


cloth. 
Disrardle Toves and Tales, complete Litrery Edition, lO rule, crown 


O6é Testament, new ed. 


Pavourite © Trimmer’s The Hebins, new ed. l@mo. te cloth, 

Gérard Jules), ijon-Kiler, Life and Adventures of, new ed. 
Pima, Bs, Get. cloth, 

Gera (Jules), the Lion Killer, Life and Adventures of, with an 


sew 
Lawrie's of and the Grand { Soothumd, 
tn he ef ce Proemasanry rand Laskge of 


bolle Angle Germen Vocabelary, tye. 4s. cloth. 
Lewew Phy of inom Life, Vol. 1, itme, Gr, cleth. 
Meado’s Manual for Students Preparing for Examination at Apothe 
* Hall, Piret 18m. &¢. cloth sewnd 5 
Meade’ Manual for st for Examimateon at Apotbe- 
carios’ Hall, Second Exa: x . Se. Gel, Chothe sewed, 
Meade’s Manual for Students for Examination at Apothe 
earics’ Hall, complete in] vol. Ino de. Gd, «| 


Meadows’ Now French and English Dictionary, 35th Eiition, iano, 


japanese Waters, 12mo. 5: cloth. 
Fulmae’s Introduction to Marty Christan Symboliem, Ime. te. cd, 
« 
Power's I Will. cr. vo. 59. cloth, 
Prime's Hible in the Levant; or, Life Letters of Rev. C. N. Righter, 
12mo, 34, 6d, cloth, 


V’yne's Lake Scenery of England, ita, 2fs, cloth, 

Pyne’s Lake of land, ito. coloured, Els. 5 

Mayrnot'’s Vi ire Byrn hye 7th ed. ste. be. chothe. 

Heeves’ Lectures om the Zird Psalm, pevached dering Lent, 1838. 
Iteee. ds. 64. cloth. 


Rex vty Teerat; or, Five Tales of the Start in Life, llevtrated Limo. 
, 6d, etoehe, 
Seundersen's Towrist's Map of Irehand, de. Gf. cloth 
Hi Sunday Ke! devases, Second 
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umbrian Abbots, a Tale of the seventh Century, 
Tame. ds, cloth. 
West woud's Berries and Bhcesoms, illustrations, limp. Immo. Je, Gf, 
cloth. 
‘Williams's Craiec of the Prarl round the World, crown Syo. 10s, Od 
cloth, 
Wood's Common Objects of the Country, mew ed. 12mo. be. dd, cloth. 
Wood's Comzpen Objcets of the Sea bhare, new ed, ldmo. le Gt. 


eloth, 
tyme, or, How it Works, crown So, le. 64. cluth. 





NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


A Roman villa has been discovered by Mr. W. 
Spickernell, at Carisbrooke, in the Isle of Wight. 
It isin the valley which extends to Boweombe, 
below the castle, and near the village of Caris- 
brooke, The rooms already laid open include an 
ype about fourteen feet square, with an 
elegant tessellated pavement; a larger room, 
paved with tesselle an inch square; aud a bath, 
which was warmed by a hypocaust. 
= exhibit traces of painting, and upon one 

Ae 
are being made to preserve the villa im sifv, and 
a small tax is levied upon visitors, which is 
applied to educational purposes. A coloured 
sketch has been pre by Mr. 
architect ; and it is understood that Mr, Hillier is 
preparing plates of the villa for his history of the 


Some of the — 


{terns and colours are very distinct. Efforts | 


Stratton, the | 


island. The only coin as yet discovered is of 
Posthumus, It has always been considered by 
those who have studied the antiquities of the 
island that Carisbrooke was most probably the 
site of the chief Roman settlement (a mere ricus 
probably), 
origin, 
The Boston Fecwing Transeript gives the follow- 
ing account of the mode in which Mr. Prescott 
set to work to write his history of Philip IL. 
Having paige a in his study all the books in his 
possession, relating to that monarch, numbering 
three or foar hundred printed volumes of all sizes, 
besides twenty thick folio volumes of manuscripts, 
the historian commenced his work. His secretary 
first read the ouly English history of the king and 
his reign. Notes and observations were dictated 
as they were suggested by the book. Having in 
this manner refreshed his memory, each book was 
taken by turns, and the secretary read its title and 
contents, and a few pages by way of specimen of 
its style and character, notes of which were duly 
taken, The number of books of real value thus 
selected would amount to about a hundred. The 
MSS. had been previously examined, and a digest 
and table of contents drawn up by a competent 
person, and these were likewise read by the 
secretary, and notes dictated to him. Having thus 
ascertained the character of his materials, the 
work proceeded in the following manner. The 
first chapter of Philip I]. contains an account of 
the abdication of his father Charles V., the 
accordingly read from every MS. 
and printed volume, everything they con- 
tained about the latter monarch, These books 
were in English, French, Spanish, Italian, and 
Latin, and as they were proceeded with, notes 
were taken, en everything relating to 
Charles V. had thus been perused and noted, the 
historian began to write the chapter, which he did 
by means of a writing frame, such as are used by 
the blind, and carbonised paper. The pages thus 
written were copied by his secretary, and read for 
alterations and amendments. The materials for 
the second chapter were next taken up, and in 
this manner five hours a day for about six 
years were devoted to the first two volumes of 
Philip 11. 


The Royal Benevolent Society, established in 
1857 for general charitable purposes, is an admir- 
able institution, but it a pm no funds by the 
publication of a reference book, entitled, “ Pro- 
verbs, Maxims, and Reflections,” arranged 
Viscount Kaynham, M.P. The profits of a boo 
so novel as to tell us in the firat page that “ All 
the world’s a stage, and all the men and women 
merely players,” may pees be represented as 
none. us little book, printed with the best ot 
intentions, is one of many lite! nuisances— 
books aro not ** fancy bazaars.” The Viscount’s 
production, unclassified for reference as it is, does 
not even possess the merit of utility; the Noble 
President hus wasted money and yielded no con- 
tribution to literature, 


Lord Brougham, ever in the van of those heroes 
who fight the good fight of peace on earth, good 
will towards all men, has consented to act with 
Loni Clarendon as joint adjudicators of an English 
essay ‘‘On the immense importance of a close 
union of England and France, both for their 
own interests and welfare, and for the peace and 
happiness of the world, with suggestions on the 
best means of making this union perpetual.” A 
prize of fifty guineas is offered for the best essay, 
the donor being that clergyman of the Church of 
as who bestowed the prize for the Great 
Exhibition essay. This gentleman also cffers an 
equal sum for the best French prize essay on the 
same subject. The umpire [what is he todo #] to 
whom the various essays are to be sent, is the 
_ Rev. Dr. Emerton, Hanwell College, who also 
seems to be the donor of the prizes, and each paper 
must contain a Latin motto, a repetition of which 
| Taust be inscribed with the writer's name in a sealed 

envelope, which will only be opened after the 
uljudication, We take but one objection to this 
| scheme ; the donor, on the plea of ** public good,” 
, claims to himself the right to publish any portion 


Newport being only of medieval 


8eC 





of the successful and unsuccessful essays he may 
think worthy of the press. This determination 
may be looked upon as illiberal by many, and 
indeed it possibly is so, the permission of the 
writers not being for one moment considered ay # 
preliminary to the publication of their views. 


Mr. Recorder Warren has recently laid it down 
to a grand jury at Hull that servant-girls are 
“monstrously over-cducated for their station and 
calling,” and he has been Jed to this conclusion 
by witnessing the general tendency to ‘*loud” 
dressing which servant-girls exhibit. Setting 
aside the belief that servant-girls at all times have 
endeavoured to dress as gaily as the times would 
allow of, we must protest against a gentleman of Mr. 
Warren's position taking advantage of the prepon- 
derance of crinoline gay colours amongst ser- 
vant-girls to hook on a protest against national 
education. Education must produce nearly the 
same effects in all minds; and perchance Mr, 
Warren may have marked that a schoolboy ad- 
vanced in Eutropius is infinitely more conscious of 
his knowledge than after he has grown up and taken 
a university degree. If the education of the lower 
female classes has resulted in some vanity, it is no 
evidence of over-education, but proof rather of un- 
der-education. Possibly the next generation of ser- 
vant-girls would please even Mr. Warren; and, 
Hera it might happen that the existing class 
would please him better, if the treatment of the 
employers did but advance in a parallel with the 
efforts made to give all men and women a rational 
amount of human knowledge, 


VAUXHALL GanpEexs.—We have received the 
following letter from a Member of the Council, &c. : 


To the Editor of the Lirngany Gacerrr 


Sir, —In your theatrical news of last week appear 
some romenks on the proceedings of the Council of 
the Surrey Archeological Society, as if they had 
been parties to inviting their members generally to 
stand as Vauxhall Gardens on their closing night. 
Did I not regard the whole thing as a hoax, 
emanating from some facetious persons, in which 
you as well as others have been imposed upon in 
some way with reference to the matter, I should 
have felt inclined to remark upon the obvious in- 
congruity as well as impropriety of inviting the 
members of a learned society to a monster casino 
like Vauxhall Gardens, even though in its earlier 
and better days it had been identified with Ho- 
garth, Handel, and others. But I am in a 

ition to assure you that the Council of the 

jety have issued no invitations to their mem- 
bers to attend Vauxhall Gardens, nor have any such, 
if sent out by any other party, had their authority, 
nor have they ever had Vauxhall Gardens in any 
shape ever brought under their notice. 

I am, Sir, your very obedient Servant, 

Aug. 2, 1859. A Memuer oF tue Councit. 


In reply to this we can only state that we had 
forwarded to us a printed invitation, purporting to 
come from the Council, The invitation was ex- 
tremely well printed, and looked, incongruous as 
it seemed in character to be, a perfectly genuine 
document. Doubtless it was extensively ciren- 
lated among the Members of the Society, and it 
may be oerathy worth the while of the Council 
to ascertain the origin of the hoax. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Paris, August 3. 

I po not remember many events of a private 
nature that have produced so great an effect in 
— society as the sad accident that has just 

appened to poor Roger, the singer, He shot otf 
his own arm last week, and amputation was in- 
dispensable, Chloroform was not successful, and 
the unfortunate singer was sensible during nearly 
the whole time of the operation. One of his 
remarks to those around him was—‘ Well, the 
pain of this is to me more supportable than much 
of what I have been made to endure at the Opera.” 

Some of your readers will perhaps remember that 
last winter an extraordinary sensation was pro- 
duced by a sudden extinction de voix which 
seized Koger in the last act of Herculanum, 
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and during which he went almost insane with 
despair, dashed the diadem from his head, 
tore his hair, and got the audience quickly 
on his side from his severe and irrepressible 
suffering. This was the first unmistakeable cow 

de cloche of a dramatic career which is now ceed. 
The administration of the Académie Royale had 
for some time past been mindful of the decrease 
of voice of the once so brilliant artist, and the 
occasion was taken of the scene 1 mention not 
to re-engage Roger, It so happened that from 
that time to the prosent, he has sung remarkably 
well, better than he had done for years even, and 
I must confess T heard him myself last week in 
the Propide (if I mistake not, the day before his 
accident}, and was really surprised at the amount 
of voice of which he could still dispose. The 
Friday's performance over, Roger went down as 
usual to breathe the fresh air at a very fine 
chatean he has at a couple of hours from Paris, 
and took to his onluckily favourite diversion 
of pheasant shooting. He had got through a 
hedge, and was palling his gun through after 
him by the muzzle, when the trigger (the gun 
being at full cock) caught in some branch, was 
pulled as by a finger, went off, and the entire 
contents lodged in poor Roger's right arm. He 
walked home, and medical assistance was instantly 
sent for. The whole upper part of the limb was 
shattered, and the first look sufficed to show that 
aiapatation from the shoulder, or rather what is 
termed disarticulation, was necessary. The opera- 
tion was performed, borne with wonderful tirm- 
ness, amd the patient is doing well forthe moment 
—though in these cases, unluckily, a mere change 
of atmosphere may often be sufficient to bring 
about a fatal issue. As I said in the beginning, 
the celebrated tenor’s exclamation was: ‘* 1 suffer 
more supportably this, than much that was done 
to me at the Opera,” 

Roger will be a losa, from the excellent 
example he gave to young artists, His was the 
existence of an artist of the sixteenth century ; 
love for his art, or 1 should perhaps say, for 
the accessories of his art, absorbed him. He 
was one of the finest musicians possible, having 
now and then accomplished the four de force of 
singing some very difficult part with only one 
rehearsal ; he spoke nearly every language ; and 
te obtain an historical detail which he might look 
— as useful to the composition of some of his 
réles, he would not have hesitated to start off to 
St. Petersburg or Lisbon at once, or no matter 
where. He neglected nothing in his study of a 
personage to be represented; and his attention 
to costume, attitude, walk, and all the minor 
details that make up a character, was scrapulous 
beyond measure. He was one of the best 
actors on the French stage, and I have seen 
little tonches of genius on Roger's part, that 
would have done honour to Kemble or Kean. It 
mist be avowed, the weak part of Roger was the 
voice. This was, in the beginning, a charmin 
but not a powerful one, and, had ust ear. 
at the Opéra Comique, ho might have lasted till 
fifteen years hence, for he ia under forty now, But 
he was possessed by a tixed idea, —n dream,amania ! 
-—to play Raovd in Meyerboer’s Huguenots, He has 
often been heard tosay, ‘ From the moment I caw 
the fourth act of the Hugnenots I felt that [ would 
and must give up everything to be able to imper- 
sonate Raoul.” This was only to be done by 
passing over to the Grand Opéra, and when the 
tirst opportunity of doing so occurred, it was 
seized eagerly by the young artist, who ought, on 
the contrary, to have resisted any idea of the 
kind. For four or five years Roger was a leading 
** star; and his “creations,” as the French term 
them, of Jean de einen, the fanatic, of 
Fernand in the Favorite, and of two or three 
others of the same sort, were worthy of the 
greatest artistes of other days,.but the actual 
voice endured a very short time ; originally too 
weak to struggle ngainst the enormous space and 
the tremendous sonority of the loudest orchestra 
in the world, Roger committed the worst of al 
faults—he forced it. From that hour of course all 
hope was lost, and Roger did what all singers do 
who are utterly ignorant’ of the ways in which « 





voice is developed, guided, or preserved, he took H 








to producing his voice from every part of him, 
save the only natural ones—throat and chest— 
and sang from back, shoulders, arms, and legs 
at onee, drawing his breath like water in a force- 
pump, from the lowest depths, and with the 
utmost labour imaginable. 

Yes, I repeat it, Roger is a great loss; there 
was (barring the voice) a curious complexity if not 
completeness in his talent, and | again say he was 
most precious for the rising school of young 
artists, who have small or no respect for their art 
or for the public ; whereas, the man I am speak- 
ing of would have consumed his very life in exer- 
tions for both. 

inthe way of anything but “high art,” there 
is a marvellously curious thing to be observed 
here just now by the persons who delight in the 
ublic gardens—the Cremornes of this place. | 
lieve it is exclusively confined to Mabille, 
bat am not certain whether the Pnt-Catalan does 
not share in the attraction | am about to deseribe. 
In the midst of the extraordinary young ladies 
known by such surnames as ‘ La Souris, ** Rigo- 
lette,” and a few others, whose choregraphic feats 
consist in flying with one bound across a wide 
ct, or in making a eurtsey, forcing all the 
sixteen or seventeen small founces of their 
muslin dresses to form a sort of clondy nimbus 
behind their heads,—in the midst of the 
curious houris of this Fools’ Paradise are two 
male daneers, who are the nightly subjects of 
preoccupation on the part of all the éégaats of 
this town. € 
and is, in fact, the last clerk in a notary’s office; 
the other rejoices in the style and title of “ Le 
Mort aux Escarpins ;" and these two worthies 
dance against each other almost every evening to 
the grent edification of the assembly. The line 
adopted by the ‘' Petit Notaive” is a Ingubrious 
one, one of his present “most approved" dances 
being asort of pantomimic scena, which he en- 
titles the ‘‘ Death of Prince Metternich,” and in 
which he goes throngh no end of contortions and 
wrigglings, to the infinite joy of his spectators ; 
the genre of “‘Le Mort awx Escarpine” is quite a 
different one, and he declares the “art” of his 
rival te bee spnrious one, ‘empty, fantastical, 
absurd, and full of claptrap inventions.” The line 
adhered te by the ‘‘ Death of Pumps” (the gentle- 
men have names like Red Indian chiefs) is that of 
hard —! genuine bond fide “shaking of 
toes” as Shakspere calls it. This man comes to 
his balls armed, and sometimes carries six pairs 
of pumps in his pockets, priding himself on 
returning home without one pair of sules in a 
decent state, 

Tho other night the two rivals had a chore- 
graphic duel, to which all that remains of the 
“fast” population of Paris went, They danced 
in the same quadrille, and the Petit Notaire was 
obliged to own himself beaten. The Death of 
Pups hal used up three pair of soles before the 
third figure was ended, and at the end of the 
whole dance the vanquished was still standing in 
his second pair of shoes! A completer defeat 
could not be. Le Petit Notaive retired, murmuring 
that he preferred the pantomimic to the purely 
choregraphie art, and he will doubtless return te 
his evil courses in, and represent afresh the 
“Death of Prince Metternich” te an ‘admiring 
and select audience.” 

These are choice pastimes for the *‘* politest 
people in the world.” However, what amuses 
them best is what their rulers will gladly en- 
courage, and the less it enlarges or elevates their 
mind, the better. 

There is a notion that the programme of the 
entry of the troops to Paria has submitted toa 
considerable modification. It is said the Emperor 
was to go to meet them at Vincennes, and return 
with them through the Fanbourg St. Antoine, 
and along the Boulevards, This is altered I nin 
told, and the troops alone will come in this way ; 
Tonis Napoleon awaiting them quietly at the 


Place Vendéme, where, in a very small space, he ! 
can secure as many cries of *Vire f£mpereur™ as | 


he chooses, which it seems he has utterly failed to 
do upon any larger scale. 


One is called “Le Petit Notaire,” i 


| SCIENTIFIC, 
I a 
' Derara or Apotene Scuracmrweir.—It is 
| now five years since three brothers, named respec- 
| tively Hermann, Adolphe, anid Robert Schlagint- 
weit, decided on visiting India, and studying fts 
climate, geography, and ethnology, from one end 
to the other, The three brothers kept their 
promise, traversing India in every direction, from 
the = 1854 to 1847. The eldest started from 
Bombay, and explored the Deccan and Southern 
India, and then turned towards Madras, and 
thence to Caleutta. In 1855, he traversed the 
Himalayas, visited Nepaul, Bhotan, and the deltas 
of the Ganges and Bruhmaputra. The year fallow- 
ing he explored the province of Oude and the 
salt lakes of Thibet, rejoined his brother Robert 
at Ladak, and penetrated to the further part of 
Cashmere. Lastly, in 1857, he returned to Cal- 
cutta by way of the Punjaub and Nepaul, During 
this time, Adolphe explored severa rts of the 
Deccan, then turning towards the north he crossed 
the passes of the Himalayas that lead into Thibet, 
explored the valley of the Sutlej, and the sourees 
of the Indus, Thenee he descended towards the 
; Godavery, and afterwards aa faras Cape Comorin, 
Finally, he returned to Bengal, and also visited 
|* part of the Punjaub. Robert, on his part, 
having started from the Deecan, like his brother, 
varticipated in several of their excursions into 
hibet, the Himalayas, and Cashmere, then 
| leaving Bombay, he went to Ceylon. Towards 
| the end of last year, a report was circulated of 
the death of the second of these indefatigable 
travellers, at the very moment when he had ac- 
complished the task he had undertaken, and when, 
wishing to add one last expedition to so many 
Iabours, he had penetrated inte Turkestan thro 
the westem part of the Himalaya range. The 
Inst accounts received from Adolphe Schlagint- 
weit were dated 24th June, 1857, from a place 
called Chang-Chenmo, in Ladak, From another 
source we learn that, having left Ladak in the di- 
rection of Khoten with a stock of merchandise 
to facilitate his journey, the guide absconded 
towards Varkand with moat of the baggage and 
cattle, We learn further that he passed the fol- 
lowing winter at Khoten, which was in a distarbed 
state, 

At a recent meeting of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society, Lord Stanley communicated copies 
of despatches which confirm the worst fears 
which had been formed reapecting the fate of 
Adolphe Sehlagintweit, who had proceeded into 
Turkestan from the Upper Punjaub by a route 
considerably to the west of that followed by his 
brothers. The following is the statement of Ab- 
dallah Mahomed Amir, an attendant and kind of 
courier to M, Schlagintwoit :—‘t He then, with the 
informant and four others, resumed his journey, 
and, at a distance of three days’ journey from 
Yarkand, turned towards Sokut, and thence to 
Shumla Khoja, From this place he sent a servant 
to Yarkand to obtain information of the wars that 
were then going on, and learnt on his return that 
it was the Khan of Kokan who had been the 
aggressor, consequently he set out for Yarkand 
without hesitation. Passing Kingan and Kuigluk, 
he arrived at the camp of one Tilla Khan, Synd of 
Kokan, who had come with an armed multitude 
to make a religious war with Yarkand. A sortie 
was made from the city against Tilla Khan, and 
obliged him to fly, M. Sehlagintweit left his 
bagguge, and fled with his followers to Kash- 

tr. Here he found that another Synd of 

‘okan, called Wulli Khan, was then the king, 
He hud himself Just come on a religions war, and 
head conquered the place, M. Schlagintweit 
desired an interview with him, but he was re- 
fused, ard was carried as a prisoner to the Khan, 
who, without any questioning or any apparent 
reason, ordered him to be beheaded, The execution 
took place immediately, outside the city of Kashgur, 
The informant was sold as a slave, but after various 
| difficulties contrived to reach India. Mahomed 
' Amir of Yarkaad, one of the above-mentioned four 
attendants, deseribes how the messenger was sent 
| to Yarkand, and how, contrary to his own advice, 
| ML. Schlagintweit determined on going there, He 
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says that on their approach to Yarkand they were 
treated with courtesy, receiving and giving presents. 
Thence they went to Kashgar, which was oocupied 
by a Khojah of Kokan, who bad installed himself 
in the city with his Mussulman troops ; but the 
army of Khutta was in the field, bemteging him, 
and every day there was a fight. The Khojah's 

le ‘asked who we were? M. Schlagintweit 
replied, that he was the Hon. East India Company's 
envoy, and was going to the Khan of Kokan ; 
upon this they got into a rage, and ordered M. 
Schlagintweit to be beheaded, and I, with my 
followers, to be thrown inte prison and plundered 
of all our property.’ After thirty-five days the 
army of Khutta overpowered Khojah and 
forced him to fly, and the informant was released.” 
He appears to have been executed in August, 
1857, and the only relics that have been pre- 
served are a slip of paper and a broken pocket- 
telescope ; but it is still hoped that some of his 
note-books and observations may eventually be 
recovered from the natives, 

Asrroxomy.—Much importance has of late 
years been attached by astronomers to the forma- 
tion of catalogues and charts of stars in the 
vicinity of the ecliptic, the region of the planetary 
lodies. The fixed points whose positions are thus 
determined and mapped, not only serve as points 
of reference for the places of the moving bodies of 
our system, but they also afford most important 
facilities for the discovery of new planets, They 
enable us to determine the variation in the posi- 
tion of a moving body by a simple micrometrical 
measurement, or even by ocular triangulation, 
and so render much more easy the detection of 
those regular variations of place which enable us 
to pronounce the moving body to be a planet, 
Induced by these considerations, and stimulated 
by zeal for the advancement of his favourite 
science, Mr, Cooper undertook the formidable 
task of determining the ition of all the 
stars in the neighbourhood of the ecliptic to 
the twelfth magnitude inclusive. Mr, Coopers 
catalogue extends to five volumes, and is the re- 
sult of upwards of 72,000 observations carried 
on uninterruptedly during eight years, or at 
the mte of #000 observations per annum. A 
singular circumstance attendel the progress 
of this great undertaking, namely, the disap- 

rance of about seventy-seven stars which had 
previously observed, and whose positions 

had been noted. Of these fifty had been cata- 
a by Mr. Cooper in the earlier part of his 
labours, but when afterwards songht for were 
not to be seen; the others had been noted in the 
catalogues of foreign astronomers. ‘This remark- 
able fact of the disappearance of stars recently 
observed has been confirmed by M. Chacornac, 
who has published eighteen charts of the positions 
of ecliptic stars. It is of course possible that 
some cases of supposed disappearance may only 
be apparent and arise from the errors of former 
observers, and perhaps also by the discovery of 
the small planets situated between Mars and 
Jupiter, which at the time of observation were 
mistaken for stars. But the greater number are 
undonbtedly real disappearances, which can only be 
acoounted for by an actual variability in the stellar 
systems, whether periodical or otherwise. The 
number of known teriaive stars, those, namely, 
whose brightness alternately increases and di- 
minishes at regular intervals, has been greatly 
augmented since the attention of astronomers has 
heen directed to stars of inferior magnitude, and 
it is not improbable that the stars which have 
disappeared belong to this class, and that they 
will consequently be found to re-appear at some 
future time. Lut it is highly improbable that all 
are of this class, and therefore destined to become 
once more visible. If, on the contrary, it be 
found that there are no permanent changes in the 
stellar system, which are not compensated hy 
posite fluctuations, these observations of Mr. 
Cooper, and others of a similar kind made by 
other astronomers, acquire an importance far 
beyond that belonging to their immesdtiate object ; 
opening up in fact a new field of astronomical 
inquiry, and new motives to diligence and aceu- 
racy in the arduous labour of mapping the stars. 


Attar or Roses.—Mr. Lawrence Smith, Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry at the University of Louisville, 
in a paper publi in the American Jowrnel of 
Pharmacy, informs us that the attar of roses is pro- 
duced at Kisanlik, a city situated in a valley of the 
Balkan Mountains, about sixty miles north-west 
from Adrianople. The rose cultivated in this valley, 
which consists of an extensive plain, shut in by 
elevated ridges, is a full red variety suited to the 
climate, and of such great as to be 
uliarly adapted for the ice of the oil, 
t is allowed to attain the height of from four to 
six feet, and sometimes more. 

The roses are gathered in the months of May and 
June; the = — in getting in _ 
being generally about six weeks. hey are 
estima ' with the calyx at the dawn of day when 
the flowers are half-expanded, and the yield from 
each bash averages about one pound and a-half of 
leaves, The leaves are immediately sent to the 
distillers, as they cannot be advantageously kept 
more than a day, in consequence of their liability 
to fermentation, by which the oil is lost. 

The roses are placed in copper stills of about 
thirty gallons’ capacity, in the proportion of sixty 
pounds of rose leaves to fifteen gallons of water, 
and the still is immediately heated. One half of 
the water is distilled over into several large 
bottles. The product is then placed in a second 
still, and about one-fifth passed over, on the 
surface of which all the of] is found to float, and 
is collected with a spoon. 

The water remaining in the still with the leaves 
is strained off and added toa fresh supply of roses, 
and what is distilled over with the oil is sold under 
the name of rose water. 

The quantity of rose leaves required to produce 
one metical, or about one drachm and a-half of the 
oil, varies, gt to the weather, from thirty to 
sixty pounds, If the roses open in wet weather, 
and flower slowly, the yield is at its maximum ; 
but when the weather is hot and the bush blossoms 
vigorously, the yield diminishes, and unless the 
flowers are picked at an early stage they produce 
scarcely anything.e In an experiment conducted 
under Mr. Smith's direction, 10,000 fresh rose 
leaves produced thirty-six ounces of oil, at a cost 
of nearly 34/,, or about 18s, 10d, per ounce, 

The quantity of attar mannfactured in this 
district 1s estimated at from 28,000 to 33,000 
onnees per annum, but it is adulterated to more 
than double that quantity by the addition of 
geranium oil. To such an extent is this adultera- 
tion carried, that it is next to intpossible to pro- 
cure the attar pure, and the oil of geranium is 
even itself sold for attar of roses in very lange 
quantities, 

The rose is likewise cultivated for its perfume 
in many other parts of the world, but the produce 
of Kisanlik stands anrivalled, both for quantity 
and quality, while the roses grown in the South 
of France yield searcely any trace of oil by 


distillation. 


SALE OF LORD NORTHWICK’S PICTURES. 


For many a year Thirlestane Howse has been 
the pride of Cheltenham. Its noble owner had 
built it with almost a single eye to the most 
efficient display of the treasures he had collected, 
extending it, as his collections increased, until it 
had come to be in many respects the most remark- 
able Art gallery, or series of galleries, formed by 
any private person in the kingdom. The whole 
suite of rooms built by him on the groand floor, 
some 300 feet in length, was covered with paint- 
ings by masters of every school, collected by 
him with untiring patience and with unstinted 
liberality, during sixty years devoted to the study 
of works of Art abroad as well as at home. And 
in the enjoyment of what he had thus collected, 
he, within certain limits, freely permitted the 

blic to share. He has at lena passed away, 

ull of years; and with the usual sym 


been the business of his life, is incontinentiy 
seattered to the winds. It is impossible not to 








regret that it did not occur to the aged peer to 
bequeath a selection of the choicer works to the 
National Gallery, where gr 4 might have been 
kept together, and where they would have re- 
mained permanently associated with his name. 

The Collection contains wpwards of 1500 
examples, Masters of every school are represented 
in it, but it must be admitted not always well 
represented ; and it is beyond dispute that many 
of the a ascribed to the leading masters are 
teally by painters of far less eminence. But, after 
every possille deduction, the Collection is one of 
very unusual importance, as well as extent, and 
contains a great number of paintings of indis- 
— authenticity and exeellence by the Great 

rs. Rubens is among the more worthily 
represented of the old painters; the ‘Marriage of 
the Virgin,’ anda ‘ Lion Hunt,’ being two splendid 
‘imens of his pencil. To Raffaello several 
ictures ate ascribed, the ‘ Virgin and Child, with 
St. John,’ being that which dwells most in our 
memory; but the ‘Coronation of the Virgin" 
being the more famous. Kaffaelle’s favourite 
pupil, Gialio Romano, is ted in an ex- 
cellent work, happily seeured for the National 
Gall Of Giotto, too, there is a magnificent 
‘Death of the Virgin,’ which would be a rieh 
prize for the national collection. Giorgione’s 
*Woman taken in Adultery’ we likewise covet 
for the National Gallery, The rare Treviso is 
fortunately secured for that collection. Then there 
are some noble Titians, and a famous Salvator Rosa, 
which, however, it would not trouble us were the 
National Gallery to miss. There are also serip- 
tural, classical, and genre pieces by Perngino, 
Francia, Murillo, Velasquez, Guido, the Caracci, 
the Van Eycks, Poussin, ‘leniers, and other 
men of fame, landseapes by Claude, Berghem, 
Cuyp, Camphuysen, and pictures of every kind, 
desirable and undesirable, whose names are 
legion, but which must remain unnamed by us to- 
day. We must, however, just note in ing, 
that Lord Northwick was a liberal purchaser of 
British fea ec and that we have here, besides 
two or three by Sir Joshua Reynolds, some by 
Gainsborough, among them a ‘ Watering Place,” 
*Plonghmen,’ &e., somecapital Wilsons, and others 
of our older masters, and many works by living or 
deceased British painters, For example there are 
two of Maclise’s largest and most important pie- 
tnres— The Marriage of Strongbow and Eva,’ and 
‘Robin Hood ;' Wanl’s ‘ Battle of Marston Moor,” 
Webster's ‘ Breakfast’ and * Dunce,” Mulready’s 
‘Convalescent,’ Leslie's ‘Columbus ;' landscapes 
by Caleott, Creswick, Roberts, Miiller, Nasmyth, 
Danby, Linnell, &c., and various examples b 
Hook, Lance, Uwins, Pickersgill, F. Goodall, 
Frost, and the like, Besides all which there are 
numerous works of Art gems, &c, In all the 
sale extends over 22 days, while the Catalogue 
forms « handsome royal octavo volume of 200 
pages. 

Kelow we note a few of the pictures sold during 
the first seven days, with their prices and the 
names of the purchasers. The competition, at 
first far from active, has grown in intensity as the 
sale has proceeded, bat fire grander works have 
not yet been arrived at. Up to the present time 
the National Gallery appears to have made but 
comparatively few purchases; the National Por- 
trait Gallery fewer—of the value of those made 
by each, we shall find another opportunity of 
speaking. 

First day's Salo, Lot 18, A. Vander Neer, ‘River Seene 
in Holland—Moonlight,’ 66 guimens (Rhodes); 2, ‘Bal- 

“Rocky with ,’ from the col- 


31, Cuyp, * Landscape with Group of Cavaliers,” from the 
Boursault Collection, 9) Hecks ); 32, Hobbima, 
Wounded La . eens, teres M4, Jacob 
Raysdnel, ‘Forest Scene, wi , & guin 
(Whiting); 33, J, Van Huysum, * Diana 
and ber Nymphs,’ on copper, a very men of 


the master, GM, (Gretton); 41, N, Berghem, ‘A Moun- 
tainons Landscape, with n Distant View of a City 
the Lake of Perugw,' a very fine ¥ rf 
dated 1633, after n sharp competition was ku down 
to Mr. Rhedes for 300 guineas, the largest price ateainedt 


thy of } the first day; 47, D. Mytens, Sen., ‘U I, when » 
heirs, the Collection, the formation of which had | Child,” a curiously characteris 


tio portrait, 06 guiness 
(Mostyn); 48, G. Dow, ‘A Girl at an Arched Window,” 
a most carefully finishes ligle picture, fetched only 60 
guiness (Rhodes); 49, Holbein, ‘ Princoss Mary of Kinz 
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Pant 52, Claude, ‘An Italian 


oo 
ervingo. Child,” and 


vise 


there were on me first day 106 
of, ‘ai n total suum of S700. 
‘The Little Fair,’ 


C 

168, Lingleback, ‘De- 
ewaere for the Chase,” 105 rvineas (Col. bel 

Berghem, * Landscape with Two Figures,” 
—— mas) E = fy eg ee 
a sea-fieht be bi gros ™ guineas (Fi 
123, Dobson, ‘Bir William Farmor, Groom of the Hed- 
chamber toCharles, Prinoeof Wales," 70 guineus (Mateison); 
181 and 132, Paul Vansomer, ‘The Earl of Arundel ne 
collector of the famous Arundel Marbles)and his Countess,’ 


aie Verve dela Maison d 
65, J, Vi 
with Pi 


ss Frompy 


iM, | 
nome = lsd, 375 
| truit’ of 
‘arrar) ; 


| 





Girl of Albano leading her Blind Mother to ' 

* Lit. (Gambart); 351, Patrick Neen ‘View in | 
aw Bivouse of Gypsies,” 750, a very 
as showing the rise in 

value of >  pietares since minute painting bas 
become aceon: heh ru Northwick ts said to have paid 


50). for it: the parchnser was Mr. Grandy of Manchester; | 


453, Juliette Bonheur, "A group of Turkey eyeinn Landscape,’ 
6) guineas (Gamburt); &0), F. Lee, R.A., ‘ View af North- 
—_ Park and Mansion," 371, (Flaton 
. ‘Buttle of Marston Moor,’ 85 


hei ww allace); 
nie ye Ww. 


od (Beckford) 5 3 


ary 
(Eckfard) ; 375, Sir Aug. Calcot, ‘A Mill Pond, with 


| Water-wheel,” 250. (Agnew); 376, B, W. Cooke, A. B.A., | 


200 guineas (Colnaghi); re Mark Gerrard, ‘ The Earl of | 


Dorset and his Secretary,’ the latter baving in his band a 
ition from the Merchant Adventurers, © guiness 
ai Ferrara, ‘Christ in tho | 


a © guineas (abeshaana) 5 iu, 
Locatelli, ‘ An Italian Wannateshy landscape with figures,’ 
180 cuinens (Abrahams); 154, Philip Reimgie. *The 


Sermon, from Shandy," 00 guinens (Farrar); 
155, Le Nain, * Interior of Peasant's Cottage, 
with ’ Gt guineas (Eekford) ; 16, J. B. Weenix, 
* The of a pts ag 3 & very important work, | 


30 guineas (Mawnon); U8, Howarth, ‘The Modern 
Midnight Conversation,’ 46 yuineas; 167, Sir Antony 
Moro, eC Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, Lord Great 


ly to 
170, Canaletto, ‘The Grand Canal at Venice—during 
Gala della Spoliniizza,’ crowded with fancifally decorated 
grondolaa, an excellent work, 400 tnens (Pearce} ; Le 


— Eyck, ‘ The Adoration of the ” enntel wer 
excellent preservation, 406 guineas (J. W. Det) 
173, Martin Schéin, ‘ Christ beafing the Cross, and St. 
Veronica,’ Pe ME ea oe - the Ly roe “rd 
ee, cure, aon Solnaghi) ; 
174, Angelico da Fiesole * of Sta. Cosma and 
. . 74 guiness (Eckford), In all, the 90 lots sold 

this da: HON, 

, Lot 20, ha i en ntralt of ap tenes of 
. quarter length, quinone, 208. opurth, 
* Dr. founder of the Lock Hospital, al, plan of which he 


po oe ee 
1 pe wil is Hines feral} re 
Raffielle, ‘Lamdseape with the the ‘Mars om of Bt. 

* ie Am gainens (Farrar); 342, 


pe with figures,’ 60 guineas (Bekford) ; 
tg — Ru ve = org Landscape,” 52 
-- A (Ab ds fecape with 
semeee foe haa, equitoas (Bekhad) 230, 


The Artist's own portralt,’ 49 guiness 
een ~ a a : = | in @ red 
news rer anelye ‘cortrait of 

the Princess M hter of Oharles I.,* oval, Henineas 
(etre of Pars) 2 an der Cuj en ee 


Lag 


yoard); 275, 
hem, * Rural rele a very fine eure 


begat 
» with a acertalle Catth in the 


pe . 
Coques, ‘Group of Family Portraits,” remark- 

able for its high’ finish, and an excellent example of a 

master whose works are but infrequently met with, 300 

guineas (Mawson); 244, Clamie, * 

in the cars, castle on an eminence, and cows in the 


guinens (Drax, M.P.); 204-5, Angelica 
poe saan eg two puuirs eo ete olegrient subjects, ‘4 guineas, 
& curions illustration of 


* csent standing of the fhir 
Angelica's works 5 Platzer,‘ Coronation of 


Bacchus,’ 48 guincas | Ox). The day's sale included 
W1 lots, ‘und realised saned! 


) With a lake | 


Pourth Duy, Lot 316, Sir C. Eastlake, P.R.A, ‘View af | 


the Erectheum at Athens,’ 4 ineas (A d; 310, 
hed sae A.RLA., {Rains 0 the M: lo Tower at 
eis (Agnew of Manchester); 321, 


ze Wok, A. AR ‘A Dreum of Venice,’ one of Hook's 

ictares, painted in 1850, 345 guinena 
(Pinion): Beh 322, Sir J. vcore sb ‘The Ingunt Hercules,’ 
eketeh for the ire, 30 guincas (Redford) ; 37, 
Copley Fielding, ' PtheOit Groyne at Brighton, 33 guineas 
(Isaaca) ; i ‘Sabrina,” 4 guineas 
(Garbart) oe 7 BR.A., ‘Mansion and Grounds, 
Hanetce park,’ 40 sruinews; 21, W. Miller, * Lamia 5 
with Bivouse of Gypaies,’ 32 guineas (Flagou); 3465, 


Jutsum, * Westmoreland, * 45. guineas 
(Agnew) ; wi J. &, Lauder, re Muiden's Reverie," 
58 guineas (Gambart); 34), Sir C. Rustlake, P.RA., 





through the centre ~—T7 the pacture | 





ivator Rosa, ry" ; 


6 | Treton ’ (donbeful, we shonbd think. 





‘Scheveling Sands," zu. (Gamabart); uve, T. We c 
R.A., ‘The Dunce Punished,’ an excellent. » of 
Webster's most pleasing manner, 1106/, (Flasou); 360, 
A. Morton, ‘A Scene at Apsley, House, the, Duke of Wel- 
| ington andl Colonel Guarw i) gineas (Maween); | 
383, T. 8. Cooper, A.RLA., “A Landscape — Cuttle,' 2 | 
ruineas (Jones) ; 386, BE. Ww. Cooke, A. * Schevelin, 

Sands, ae breeze,’ 180 goineas iGemstart)s ise, W. 

Mulready, ‘The Convalescent from Waterloo,’ a 
vieture cm ee by the engraving, but mot one of 
6 best works, 1150 guiness (Wallace), The 


“4 
realised upwards of Fooar, 

“ifth Day's Sale, Lot 402, Vandyck, ‘ a fag 
Kart of embroke,” 60 guinens (King); Bir J, 
Reynolds, * Portrait of the Duke of Cum end in his 


robes of state,’ 200 guineas (Mathonon); 4, Hogarth, 
— Hazan! Table, a a 4) 0, =< 
Cuyp. ne Harvest Moon. eunees ippendale 
2, Velasa ez, ‘A Grand ol yd (Van 
Trevor,’ 


perl: 3, Sir Peter Lely, * Portrait of 
—— (Ring); 415, Razzi, * The Countess Spenocchi 
nd ber children, represented as ity,” 66 nea 
{Rhowles) ; 416, Clunde Lorraine, ‘A . 
“ Clandio Getlée ft," 116 


417, Campbuysen, ‘View of a 
one of the artist's very finest ait from the Bol 
collection, Gig, Otawece) s 421, Clande Lorraine, * 
wearine Landscape, with stately arches, edifices, and 
le ship at anchor,” ow we avinwes (J. Drax, M.P.); 
424, onesin ‘The Lake of Bolsenna,” “ guineas 
(Drax); 425, Gaspar Ponssin, ‘A Romantic Landscape, 
with distant ea | ral = (Drax) ; ; 436, — 
ganck, * Landscape,” 8 gumens ys); 437, 
Claude Lorraine, ‘Landscape—Evening,’ 70 
(Denx) ; 1, Cornelius Jansen, Pg hel Fletcher, Dene 


dramatist,’ signed and dated = 72 guinens (Drax 

this should have been if poxsible for the National 

Portrait Gallery 5 433, 8. de Koning, * Landscw with 
t scenery,’ &) guineas (Weaver); #4, W. Vanile- 


distant 
velde, ‘ The Engtish Flect puttin ont to Sea, preparatory 
tothe Battle of Sole Bay * "this and the following joure 


were painted for Lord Methuen, 180 guineas (Ki 
445, Vanievelde, ‘ Battle of Sole Buy,” 105 ran 
(Drax); 436, Paul Versouett, ‘Henry, Prince of Wales,’ 


175 guinens (Furrar); the companion picture, 435, * Eliza. 
beth of Bohemin," S85 guineas (Farrar); £39, Cuyp, ‘A 
River View," 100 guiness | Plamley) ; +0), Gaspar Poussin, 
| ‘A Grand Landscape,’ 3) guineas (Rutley); #41, Clande 
| Lorraine, ‘Apollo and the Cumman Silyl,” 210; guinems 
(Drax) ; 442, Cornelius Jnoneen, ‘Portrait of General 

as to artist or sub- 


(Matheson) ; 


oy Muro, “Sucot ign ibe 

» « the 

:| Hod tore i the oh 7 ianen? the celebrated poctare 

from the yt a ep of Madrid, blo 4 (Mr. J. 

Hardy); . Poussin, * A grnd Lam » With re od 
poe ag ‘ot 8 St. Hubert and the Stag," a very fine w 

the Prencnvilla Palace, Rome, 38) guineas tard 

a | Uebat 474, Watteau, ‘The Return from the Chase,’ 

© Lion Hunt,’ 134 guineus (Nienwenhays) ; 485, 

eee vee bust of a Toy,” very cleverly painted , 136 


ie The day's sale realised 7500. 
*sisth Core Lot 539, Guido Reni, ‘The Angel 
a to St. Jerome,’ a gallery 


ieture of much 
ae ae guineas (Mr. zi, Owen); 540, Masnecio, 
t. 


*, Pepresented at full length, hobding a banner 
in his right hand, in his lefts shield,’ » good example of 
the master, 100 guinens (Penney); 545, Raffactlino del 
Garbo, ‘ Virgin and Child, enthroned ” (exhibited at 
Manchester), 92 guineas (Furrar); £51, Pietro Perugino, 
* The Virgin Child, en on a throne, atten ded by 
St. Peter and St. Jerome," a capital anc “well known 
work, in goo preservation, former erly in the posscesion of 
the Duke of Lacea, for whoee ancestor it waa painted, 
38) gruineas (Colnaghi); 556, Conegliano, * 8t Catherine,’ 
a very noble work, one of the very finest examples of the 
artia(’s best manner in this countrys and one of the | 
choteest works in the collection, inens (Mawson) ; 
660, Francia, ‘ The Virgin, with, +4 t Jeans in her 
lap, holding a bird in bis left band,’ 8 guineas (Graves); 
565, Girolama da Treviso, ‘The Virgin seated on a throne, 
holding the Child, surrounded by Saints,’ a capital picture, 
abet 7 feet by 5, ‘painted for the church of St, Dominico, 
* Bologna, and as Trevieo's beet work; a work, 

seeretire, copecially desirable for the National Gallery, 

which it was secured at the price of + am ve 
er, Francesco Francta, ‘The Annunciation,’ 40 guineas 

ms. Lyd —_ much below what might have been 


tation of the work; 50K, ‘ Pietro 
Perugt AO, ra The Inert 


of 8 Thomas," 75 LT oy 
(Colmaght); 574, Lorenao di Credi, ‘The Holy Family,” 
500 guineas (Mr. A, Harker), ® very pleasing «pecimern 


by a master whose works are not often met wi 


361, J. Ward, | Mi 


beter, | 8. Couper, Tan 


| 
in thie | 


(Pens) a dade 


Fae. 
ie 
ah 
ae 
= 
it 
i 
*E 


Bai 
i); 637, H 


the kable: 
ent a ruinens {Col 
il, Saas 4, 

datedl 1658, 


| (fsthesoo), 
OF the Ma, = ware the most remarkable was‘ 
nificent I) of 


palmicst the 
1, c= HE nk Van Keyck of Paris for the 
= of 286 guineas, A cameo from the Ponistowski 
hy Ts of two strata, subject ‘The 
| of Paris,” sold for 75 guineas to Mr. Webi (? for 
South ——— 9 The total amount of the 
day's sale (122 lots) was 178. 








Ant ix Partiamest.—The National Portrait 
Gallery was this week made the battle-ground in 
the House of Commons, The annual vote for the 
purchase of British historical portraits was 
vehemently opposed on many soreon by the 
Member for the Tower Hamlets use “nobody 
cared a straw about nine-tenths of those pur- 
chased ;” by Mr.Coningham, the constant o ent 
of the management of the National Gallery, 
because the management of the Portrait Gallery 
was not placed in the hands of the Trustees of 

| that institution; and by Mr. Danby Seymour 
because the pictures were not valuable as works of 
art, and ‘*it would be better that the pictures 
should be bought by more experienced persons 
than a few dilettanti, who were Mery ng more 
interested in history than art’—the ve 
as one would suppose that ought to be th e met 
recommendation im the directors of an historical 
portrait gallery. Of course such objections were 
easily disposed af, and the vote was carried by a 
= 2 jority. 

ut when a vote of 2000/, was ed to be 

taken for Hayter’s picture of the * Reformed 
House of Commons,’ affairs took a somewhat dif- 
ferent turn, and the ee of the vote—though 
the money was actually advanced by the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—was only prevented 
hy the casting vote of the Chairman: the number 
being 82 for and 82 against the grant. The result 
we fancy will serve as what our American friends 
would call ‘‘a caution” in future government 
picture-purchases. 

Again an earnest discussion arose, when a vote 
was proposed for 99882, for the erection of seven 
fire-proof rooms at South Kensington, for the 
accommodation of the British pictures until the 
vacation by the Royal Academicians of the east 
wing of the National Gallery, Objection was 
taken by Sir M. Peto, Mr. Locke, Mr. Stirling, 
and others, to the largeness of the expenditure 
upon a temporary gallery, and doubt was more 
than hinted by several members lest something 
beyond # temporary removal of the pictures was 
intended, So strongly indeed was Mia feeling, 
expressed, that on the part of the late as well as 
the present Ministry, it was deemed necessary to 
state distinctly that no such removal was contem- 
| plated—but that it was understood to be « settled 

| point that Trafalgar Square is to remain the 
—— repository of the national collection. 
in the other hand it was explained that, although 
the rooms at South Kensington were intended 
primarily for the temporary lodgment of the 
national pictures, they were so constructed as, 
when the pictures were removed, to be available 
for other purposes. Incidentally, the character 
| and constitution of the Royal Academy were also 
a good deal commented on. On Thuraday a vote 
| was, after a warm discussion, taken for 30,0002, 
for preparing the ground for the new Foreign 
| (fice. The? style of the building is to remain 
A vete of 16507, was 


umdecided till next session. 
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taken (without discussion) ‘‘for the erection of a 
pedestal for Haron Marochetti's statue of Richard 
Cwur de Lion in Old Palace Yard." 

Sir Robort Smirke, who has just resigned his 
post az Royal Academician, had held a seat among 
the forty for forty-seven years, having been electe 
R.A. in 1812. The architect of the British 
Museum aud the Post-Office might well have felt 
himself justified in retaining to the end of life the 
honorary distinction of R.A., but he has acted 
wisely as well aa generously in making room for 
a junior, If architect suceeed to architect, the 
vacant chair must fall to Sir Robert's younger 
brother, Sidney Smirke, or to Mr, Gilbert Scott. 
Fither is fairly entitled to the honour, on the seore 
of professional eminence; bat Mr. Smirke has 
the prior standing, while Mr. Scott is the more 
sopualan--et least with the juniors, The Acade- 
mictans have now two vacancies in their number 
to fill mH the chair left vacant by the death of 
Mr, Leslie we may fairly suppose will fall to the 
lot of « painter—and among painters there are 
several eager expectants, 


One hundred coloured drawings, made from the 
pictures in the Royal collections at Windsor 
Castle, Buckingham Palace, and Osborne, with a 
view to engraving for the Art Jowraal, have been 
added to the attractions at the French Gallery, 
Pall Mall. 

The exhibition of Mr. F, Chureh's fine picture of 
‘The Heart of the Andes,’ at the German Gallery, 
will close at the end of the present month, when 
the picture will be taken hack to America. 

The statue of Joseph Hume, executed by W, 
Calder Marshall, R.A., for the veteran reformer’s 
native town of Montrose, is completed, The like- 
ness is considered to be faithful, and the statue 
satisfactory as a work of art. 





NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY : 
ANNUAL REPORT, 

Tue Report of the Trustees of the National 
Portrait Gallery hardly tells s0 much (perhaps 
heeause there in not so much to tell) as that of 
the National Gallery or the British Museum. It 
is silent, for example, as to the sum expended in 
purchases; and as to the numbers who visit the 
gallery : silent, that is, so far as setting forth the 
actual figures, but the silence as to e diture is 
in a measure explained by a statement, that the 
Trustees ‘are still firmly convinced that it would 
uot be for the advantage of their future pur- 
chases if the exact sum paid by them for each 
hig already acquired were at present divulged.” 

With respect to the number of visitors, it is 
terely stated that “it has heen «a source 
of high gratification to the Trustees to be 
informed of the great numbers of intelligent 
visitors who have come to view the pictures 
upon the public days.” These public days are to 
remain as heretofore, Wednesdays and Saturdays ; 
and the admission is still to be by tickets only, 
the Trustees doubting whether, in consequence of | 
‘‘the inconvenience of the present temporary 
apartments, that were basadad as parts of a 
private house, and never in their onginal con- 
struction designed to fulfil the purpose of o 
yallery, the pictures might not be exposed to 
ea risk of damage were they, unless with o 
arger amount of superintendence, open to the 

lic.” But it is added, “*The Trustees will, 
wowever, reconsider from time to time how far in 
their present apartments the system of tickets 
inay be safely dispensed with; and in any case, 
the free admission of the public will be one of 
their first objects, whenever an ndequate gallery 
can be provided hy the Government for the pic- 
tures under their charge.” 

In the First Report (dated May, 1858) a list 
was given of thirteen donations offered and ac- 
cepted. The present Report adds as many more ; 
buat as all of these (and some accepted since) have 
been noticed in the Lrrernany Gazerre, it would 
he superfluous to repeat the list. ‘' But besides 
these donations, each of a single portmit, the 
Trustees desire specially to mention another, in 
which many portraits are comprised, Her 


) 


Majesty's Government have offered to the collec- | the use of visitors, and it is believed that the 


tion, and the Trustees have with thanks accepted, 
the great picture of the House of Commons at the 
opening of the first Reformed Parlinment in 
January, 1838, as painted by Sir George Hayter, 
and as recently secured to the nation by a vote of 
the Honse of Commons. This picture, which, 
exclusive of the frame, measures seventeen feet by 
ten, contains nearly four hundred portraita, in- 
cluding, with the strangers represented at the Bar, 
all the principal statesmen of the time, and cannot 
fail, when exhibited in a good situation, to attract 
great public interest. The Trustees have only to 
regret that the very limited space of their 
temporary and far from convenient apartments has 
precluded the immediate reception of this valuablo 
picture, which, therefore, although in due forn 
aeeepted, remains for the present at their own 
request in the charge of Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment.” 

The Trustees were, it seems, mistaken in suppos- 
ing that the pieture hed been secured by a vote of 
the House. It has been explained that only a 
conditional purchase had been mude: a vote, as 
elsewhere stated, has now however been taken, and 
the picture is national property, A sum it ap- 
pears of S000, was asked for it; it hus been 
obtained for 2tH00%, 

The purchases made up to May, 1858, were 
twenty-two, During the year ending May, 1859, 
twenty-two more portraits were purchased—of 
which, as of the donations, the renders of the 
Lirkrany Gazerre have been duly apprised. 
No particular reference is made in the Report to 
any of these purchases, except that of the Countess 
of Pembroke, and the other two portraits bought 
of Messrs. Graves at the same time. ut the 
Trustees do little more than reprint the letter 
addressed by their secretary to the Times. They 
add nothing to what is there said as to the reasons 
why the portrait ‘advertised and sold as * Anne 
of Deemer‘ was afterwards identified as a much 
rarer and more important resemblance—that of 
‘Sidney's sister, Pembroke’s mother." We 
wust therefore, we suppose, be content with the 
assurance that the proofs were ** quite satisfactory 
to those who examined them,” as it is clear the 
Trustees will not condescend to state what the 
proofs were which caused so sudden and so extra- 
onlinary, yet 50 entirely satisfactory, a change of 
designation. With reference, however, to the 
tadvance of price paid for this portrait and 
its two companions, beyond that for which they 
were purchased at Mr. Baker's sale, the Trustees 
print a letter from Messrs. Graves, in which those 
gentlemen say, that though ‘‘by an accident, 
which we are totally unable to account for, there 
was scarcely any cotnpetition at the sale, and they 





| ay quarter, 


short biographical notices contained in it ** are 
free from the stnallest imputation of any party 
spirit.” But thongh it may, it is hoped, * be 
useful, the Catalogue is by no means indispensable 
to visitors, since a title has been affixed upom 
every picture, giving both the name of the painter, 
and the name and date of the person represented,” 

In conclusion, “ under all the circumstances 
enumerated, the Trustees flatter themselves that 
the Administration and the Parliament may deem 
their progress satisfactory, and may be disposed 
to continue their liberal support to this ander- 
taking by the yearly grant of 20004" That their 
progress lias, alt things considered, been satis- 
Jactary, there can, we think, be little doubt in 
They have placed the undertaking 
on a brow] and liberal basis, and if the present 
unfavourable /acafe shonld not restrict its increase, 
it wust year by year advance with accelemted 
rapidity. 





THE DRAMA AND MUSIC. 
ar ee 


Prixcess’s Tuearae.—On Monday night was 
given the first of six representations of another of 
Mr. Kean‘s splendid revivals—The Midsenmer 
Night's Dream, It was reproduced with all the 
eare and attention to detail for which it was so re- 
markable when first placed before the public, and 
if the scenery and properties were a little faded, 
the absence of entire freshness rather tended to 
enhance the mystery and spirituality of the play 
than otherwise, and indeed this mellow tone seemed 
to accord with the half-sombre feeling with which 
we now go tothe Princess's, The entire company 
acted with the greatest spirit, Mr. F. Matthews 
being if possible more grotesque than he ever was, 
while Miss Bufton, as fermi, never for one mo- 
ment forgot that she has the power of prsigie 4 
every Grecian pose to be found in the British 
Museum—indeed, this lady’s management of the 
Athenian dress is her speciality. The fairy scenes 
were given with all that clear obscurity, that 
ebiaroscuro, which, upon Mr. Kean's revival 
of the eclfin play, undeniably proved Hazlitt 
to have been wrong in dogmatising to such an ex- 
tent ax to declare the Midswvmmer Nights Dream 
too etherial to be performed with success, Mr, 
Kean dressed the play in a clothing as nearly 
sylvan, elfin, and- spiritual os Shakspere’s 
creation itself. The play was preceded by The 
Corsican Brothers, and never was a greater con- 
trast afforded between u healthy and a morbid 
drama, than when the curtain fell upon Alexandre 
Dumas und rose upon William Shakspere. The 
drama was produced with great care, Mr. Kean, 
of course, playing the “brothers,” and Mr. 


wera bought by us for a comparatively trifling ; Walter Lacy the disreputable and probably im- 
sum, it is a very mistaken notion, that if au agent | possible Chateau Renaud. We cannot conclude 
of the National Portrait Gallery had been present | our notice, however, without protesting against 
he could have secured them at a very small | the acting of the fair masquers in the second act. 


advance on the price we paid; on the contrary, ; lt may be tootruv, but it wasa little too prononcé. 
we were prepared to give within a few pounds of | These ladies may rest assured that it is not im- 


the amount we received for them, and probably | yerative to represent the denizens of the mumde 


had there been a vigorous competition we might | caméotte as altogether heartless and brutal. 


even have exceeded that sum.” 


We 
remember that upon the first production of this 


Within the last year the Trustees, ‘“have made | effective drama a good scene was made by these 
some additions to, and some changes in, the rules ; 
which they have laid down for the guidance of | 


their proceedings.” The first and chief of these 
has reference to the principles on which they will 
accept or purchase a portrait, and if the mie here 
lai down be steadily kept in view there can be no 
question that the gullery will grow to be in the 
truest sense a National Portrait Gallery ; 

‘The rule which the Trustees desire to lay 
down to themselves in cither making purchases 
or reveiving presenta, is te look to the celebrity of 
the person represented ruther than to the merit of 
the artist. Thoy will attempt to estimate that 
celebrity without any tias fo any political or 


religious party, Nor will they consider great 
faults and errors, even though admitted on all 


sides, a5 any sufficient ground for excluding any 
portrait which may be valuable as illustrating the 
civil, ecclesiastical, or literary history of the 
country.” 

Mention is made of the Catalogue printed fot 


characters drooping their heads when the honest 
Madame de ELesparre removes ler mask. The 
house has been very well attended during the 
week, 


Otrurtc Taratie.—-Why did you Die? is one 
of those capital litthe audacious French trifles 
which the public fully admire, though they set 
common sense at utter defiance. Lady Caroline 
Sunderland (Mrs, L, Murray) is supposed by every- 
body bat herself and husband te be a widow, and 
amongst the crowd of believers is a not briefless 
barrister, Mr, FP. Stanley (Mr. G. Vining), who 
treacherously determines to transfer his affections 
to the widow, after having sued for the hand of her 
niece Hywily (Miss Cottrell}, At this crisis, home 
comes the husband, and all ends happily and 
clearly, except as to why Sir Amdrew feigned 
death. Everybody aska the question, and nobody 
is answered, for the curtain comes swiftly down 
while everybody, the audience included, is waiting 
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for an answer. How many years ago it is since 
Mr. C. Mathews wrote this farce it would be 
ungenerous to say—let us add, that though 
originally ereiueel at the Olympic, it was not 
weber the roof of the present building. 


HayManket Tueatae.—a little piece was pro- 
duced at this honse on Thursday night, entitled 
Out of Sight out of Mind, the work we believe of 
Mr. H. Spicer, for the applause was not sufficient to 
lead to a successful call for the anthor. The trifle 
is full of * good — items of absurdity 
and quaintuess cccur nearly every minute, but 
there isa radical fault in Out of Sight outof Mind— 
itis based upon a very terrible human calamity, 
total lossof memory, which in a measureamounty to 
sane idiotey, The taste for these violent ‘* motives” 
is dying out. With all Mr. Robson's efforts to 
succeed, Boots at the Sican is a repulsive perform. 
ance, containing, as it does, a foolish woman and 
adeaf hero; hence a new piece of a similar kind 
has small chance of great success, and the natural 
feeling of the Haymarket audience on Thursday 
prevented an amount of applause which the capi- 
tal writing of this little farce justified, The plot 
is briefly this. Mr, Gatherievol (Mr. C. Mathews), 
the hero, who forgets by the second moment 
the act of the first, has a wife whom he 
loves fondly, and forgets perpetually. When the 
curtain rises he finds two knots tied in his hand- 
kerchief—to jog his memory-- but all to no pur- 

nse, and he ultimately guesses it must mean 

is lawyer; 80 hee yl off in rez slippers and 
dressing- through the min, forgets his mis- 
sion, a goes to the mill. Now the “two 
knots” have meant the return of Mrs. Gatherioool, 
and the necessity of mega her with the 
Gatherwool carriage. The lady arrives at the 
station—no carriage—no hushanil—avails her- 
self of the kind offer of Cuptain Prettyman 
(Mr. Villiers), who, having a presentable appear- 
ance, superior flange whiskers, and being o 
military man, is of course a blackguard, as the 
whole of his injured mice are made to appear on 
the British stage. But the lady is virtuous, and 
though Mr. Gatherwool does all he can to 
annihilate himself by pressing the captain to stay, 
and by waking his wife's jealousy with five pounds, 
which he = her under the impression that 
she is eqgy (Mra. E. Fitzwilliam), the 
servant girl whom he has kissed, believing 
her to be Mrs, G. aoe ee Gather- 
wool commits himself so far, though he 
ultimately turns from his house Mr, ne 
Mr. Rogers), a selfish friend but a trae, who has 
etermined to save Mrs. (., all ends happily, 
and the Cuptain is congé. Mr, CU, Mathews acted 
capitally, bat his good nature and affliction are so 
rn | upon that the merriment of the piece is 
arrested, Spongeman ‘drops down” upon him 
terribly, the Captain hopes to take advantage of 
his simplicity, and Meggy is perpetually exact- 
ing conciliatory sovereigns for that accidental kiss, 
Mr. as Spongenan, ably supported Mr. 
Mathews. The farce was preceded by The Con- 
tested Election, which has become most popular ; 
the house, a very full one, received the entire of 
the second act with continuous shouts of applause. 


Mr. Albert Smith has closed his entertainment 
and his single life. A few days iy ers Mary 
Keeley became Mrs, Smith, and on Saturday last 
the indefatigable rattler closed his entertainment 
for the season, That “China” paled before 
**Mont Blane” is too evident from the closing 
speech ; and though the entertainment would have 
been called a success by any other man than Mr, 
Smith himself, he, a general favourite, could not 
quietly bear the mere suspicion of abated interest 
in his, Albert Smith's, performances; hence he 
tells us he tried fifty nights before he found out 
which way the public taste lay. The next season 
will see considerable alterations in Mr. Smith's 
programme, and “* Mont Blanc” will honour us no 
more, not even in the shape of a pictorial dream, 

We read in the Constitudional Press, that Mr. 
afl Mrs. Charles Kean were actually paid a 
combined salary of 1000/, for five nights’ per- 
formance in Glasgow. We also read in the same 





journal that Mr. Kean, while director of the 
Court Plays, not only did not cover the expenses 
incident to those royal f#tes, but actually suffered 
“considerable loss and mortification.” It is 
further stated that Mr. Kean designed every coup 
Weil in the series of revivals, while Mrs. Kean 
has directed the making of every dress, many 
thousands, incident to their production, 

That forlorn hope, the St, James's Theatre, is to be 
opened once agnin in October, and a most startling 
announcement of this intention has appeared in the 
shape of preliminary programmes, In which the 
‘‘authors”’ take the pas of everybody in a big 
line all to themselves. The ballet is to be the 
very pick of Paris and Madrid, while the 
admission to the gallery is to be sixpence, and 
the occupants of the stalls at five shillings will 
have a shilling pit immediately behind them. 

We hear, on very good authority, that the chief 
reason for the retirement of Mr. and Mrs, Charles 
Kean from the stage is the ‘constant strain of 
mind and body” Mr. Kean's position demands, 
He says his efforts are beyond his strength, and 
justly adds, that no return can compensate for 
ri troubles and anxicties as his revivals cost 
him, 

A strong evidence of the inherent love of the 
masses Of Englishmen for sailors and «ailor- 
life may be now seen at the Britannia theatre, 
where a drama founded upon Mr. Absalom’s pair 
of pictures, ‘First Class’ and ‘Second Class,’ 
recently engraved, is bein played to audiences as 
enthusiastic as those which greeted Don 
Jerrold’s Black-eyed Susan night after night 
through many months, <A rough wood-cut of the 
companion pictures, about as frightful an engraving 
as & mere man could perpetrate, is hung in the 
Britannia neighbourhood, and certainly has its 
effect. This same popular house is about to 
asperse that region of London entitled E.C., by 
- reduction of a drama which bears the name 
ol 
Fleet Street. 

Miss Marie Wilton, the most brisk of English 
soubrettes, has again appeared at the Strand, and 
in Captain Charlotte, 





JAMES THE FIRSTS LETTER BOOK, 


his minister, 7 
James I. to the Prime Minister or Grand Vizier of 
Turkey. H Lillo, who now resides as English 


the well of his 

. tao} shown to his thy momo f 166, 
aygust . 

Jumen I. to the Admiral of Turkey. Thanks him for 

his good will shown to the English merchants trading 

there; and for the continuance of the same recommends 


sigstiae (20). 

James I. to the King of Denmark, In Latin, “ Written 
with the ‘sowne hand.” 1608, Auguet 20, 

The same in English, “Anglico idiomate con- 
scripta,”” being the King's own composition, and here 
transcribed at length ; 

Most excellent King and dearest brother, 

Although I See aa an yak ene eeeteine neliee of 
your arrivall in your yet I was very glad to 
eseestennd by etene of shy carves laity come yoa 
in Four passage, were beyond the in 
our narrowe sens, ‘Aud withall the wynd holding faire 


eth me presume 
for it beforehand) that 
ved, Bat whereas you 


atnor after departare should you have found muse of | 
nor ir ire a hare ne Cause OF | 
the rat ifthat indiecrest 


had not ha fond te 
worl ny such a 
Dateien sven Poseiies teen ¢ 


nvoyd this rashnes and light credalitie of m woman? And | 
wherens it is a greife unto you that any such matter hath 
happened, traly it ought to be and Indeed so is muck | 
mare i unto me that any such occasion should 
disquiet your mynd: howhest, I 





¢ String of Pearls ; or, The Barber Fiend of | thus 





you desire to know ( it 

a os BY CO 

per pm | mong Jour own sister hath teleen ed care 

and paines to sifte out the truth of it, yot myself not con- 

ted therewith, but causing it more th w be 
examined, doe find none other ground of it bat that by w: 
of sport and ent as the table and time of bank: 


any offence as that he did both 
acknowledge nnd profane i f to be most 


anid ‘oa, which, nev 


the authors of this 
foolish fable. But of all this matterand the circumstances, 
of it, I doubt not bat Synclare hath pat you in re- 
membrance, at what tyme very many being it, it 
was 60 furr from any man’s rgb wo appre te 
least conceite of any contumetions word or deecle offered. 
by you, a8 on the other side you may hold yourself 
assared that all men did mach observe, and doc highly 
commend that poblc and faire condicion in you, thas 

the time that you were here present (alas too short a 
time), none even heard the reputacion of any, either man 
or woman, so much as by one word impeached by you. 
And therefore for this matter never trouble your mynde 
were, wiewein er ment onnt as it is no smal! oon- 
tentment unto me you so nobly declare what 
reckninge you make in the matter itself, so it would 


ease me muuch more if I could satisfy owne cr 
Cen exceedingly ofended that this oWence hath Der 
you, unto whom as unto my most deere brother and 
lar friend linkt in and inviolable love and 
, I doe and ever beare most intire affection, 
and wish al] happiness. 


The Latin version ts thus subscribed ; 
“ Dabantur raptim ex venatione vestra, 20 Augusti, 
“ Perater tuns exnceré et ficliter amantissimias 


“durante vad 
James L. to the Chancellor of Denmark. Has appointed 
the % , convey a an ity 
as is dug 


‘oOd and felling in 


Ww 
bat desires nothing which is not required 
cnn tees oe mutual good feclengs betw 


‘James. to the King of Denmark. Has been 
by reason of the prevalence of adverse winds, in not 
ing of his safe return to Denmark, and begs to hear 


we of Hease, It ia the greatost 
source of pleasure to him that God, in 

from thas great and imminent 
showed him eo great evidence of his m 
same time of the good feeling of all the 
on earth, 1606, A 
James I, to the V) wy of Algiers. Commends to his 
favour Sir Thomas Glover, one of the 
who is pow sent as Am 


there. 163, August, 

lames I. to Queen Dow of Denmark. Has 
received her letters in behalf of Dukes of Curtand, in 
respect of the wrongs enstained by them at the hands of 
the Duke of Sweden; but as, between the King of Poland 
and the Duke, th affhirs aa it were, between 


eae 
hammer and anvil, he donlita they Roney of his 
sion. tod a stipend to Doke William, but his 
resources have not yet permitted him to afford this 


James I. Safe conduct for William, Duke of Curland 
and 5 1606, October ? 
ree Ss Peee coee Dame stein 
in the case of the Vi an 
ment mule with their yrandfather for an annuity by the 


Treasury of St. George in Genoa, 1008, October. 
_ (To be cowtinwed.) 
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Tue Aquanium.—I am quite incapable of de- | 
seribing the wonders that the learned lady dis: — 


closed to us. I only know that, at last, we got a 
little tired of them—that the treasured nt 
slime bottle, being left about one day, ‘* laby”" 
got hold of it, and drank some—that the efts 
crawled out of their tank, and after having been 
hunted for, vy ye low, in vain, for a fortnight, 
were found at last baked quite dry in a crack in 
the hearth-stone,—Once a Week. 

Kew Ganpens.-A drinking fountain or two, 
for these splendid and extensive pleasure grounds 
for the vile, is now, from the very great 
numbers Hockis to them, very much required ; 
till such a needful want is — a delivious 
glass of pure spring water may 
all visitors, of the official attendant in livery in 
charge of the lower room of the New Museum, 
opposite the Palm House in the Botanic Gardens. 


Rovat Nationat Lirg-poar Lystiretios.— 
A meeting of the members of this institution has 
just been held, and it is proof of the extreme 
value of the association that the case of a sailor 
was reported who has been “twice” saved by the 
life-boats of the institution, It is to be regretted 
that neither chip-owners nor merchants look upon 
the institution with much favour. 

Re-esTanisuaMent oF AvsTmiaN Mart Packrr 
Senvick From Trieste.—Information having 
been received that the Austrian postal serviee by 
sea between Trieste and Greece, the Ionian Islands, 
Turkey, and Egypt, is re-established, letters,&c., 
for the countries mentioned may in future be for- 
warded by the route of Trieste, if addressed * vii 
Trieste,” or “ vil ium.” Letters, &c., for 
Alexandretta, Latakia, Mersina, Tripoli in Syria, 
and Janina im Albania, cannot, for the present, 
be forwarded vii Trieste. 


On the 23rd of June, Mr. Wise started from St. 
Louis in a balloon named the Atlantic with 600 
ds of ballast, and three travellers besides 
i . The balloon was furnished with a boat 
below the car. The party descended in Jefferson 
county, State of New York, in a wood, and in the 
midst of a gale of wind, after having travelled 
1150 miles in the ‘ of 19h. 50m. In the 
descent the balloon was considerably damaged, 
but notwithstanding this, Mr, Wise 
cross the Atlantic as soon as the machine can be 
repaired, and he expects to reach Kurope in one 
fourth the time occupied by the mail steamers in 
the transit. 











DENMAN, 
TXTRODUCER OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN 
PORT, SHERRY, &c. Finest importations, 2s. donrn, 
BOTTLES INCLUDED, am advantage greatly by the 
pablic and 9 constantly increasing connection, saving the great 
vetarutng then, 
A Pint Kampbte of both for 24 stamps 
‘Woes ox Cann forwarded free to any rallway station in England. 
BRCELSION BRANDY, Pabe or Trown, lis. per gallon, or Ws. 
‘Terms, Cash, orders must contain " remittamre, Crow 
cheques" Haak of Lo ” Price lists forwarded on application. 
JAMES L. DENMAN, 
65, Fenchurch #trect, corner of Haltway Piscr, Lowdon. 





URE WATER. — The Best and Chew 
Filters ever introduced are the PATENT MOULDED CA. 
FILTERS. Price from %. upwards. Tlustrated lists sent free 
application to Mowers, Hanaieay & Oo, 12, lect Strret, London, 


oN 





LTERS.—The on] PATENT CHARCOAL 


VILTEE is that of the Carbon Company. It is pro. 
seanced by ali who have tried it to be the most simple, durable, and 
postect filter ever . Filters capabte of remewing all ordinary 

parities from ° 
Jit tiost 


drank with ¢ 


quality, may be had at from 2. uy; rds—Seld whoirenie and retail 
Sy Hanae & Co, 2, Fleet » Landon, of whom price Liste 
may 





THE NEW MORNING DRAUGHT. 
OOPER'S SELTZER POWDERS 


make a mnt hie, effervescing, tasteless Aperient 


effrrvescing more hetskly are a testelow:are painless in opera 
tion, and effective tn rrwult. faued ae ed in the direetions, 
even Children take theres with « relink, in Te, Gt. bowes, 
Hoorss, Chemist, Lamdem Lalso by Bascrn. 1M), Onford Stee 
and on onder by 


' 
| 
| 
| 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


WITH THE 


BEST ARTICLES 
aT 
DEANE’S 


ESTABLISHED, A.D. 1700, 


| TRON BEDSTEADS,—-Dranr & Co, inanufae- 


of iron and bene bedstead, 
af these articles om hand, together 
of slaes end 


ture and sapply every desert 
end have at all taores large wtoc! 
with beds, mattresses, peliiaees, dor. Pull particular 


| prices, with Uhwetrations, sent by past (Chee). 


had (gratis) by | 


| 








Pridae 
all Druggists through the Leedos wholrenle houses | 





ORTICULTURAL & MECHANICAL TOOLS, 

In this department will be found every implement requisite 

for the practical or eclentifie horticulturist, iachudeng all modern and 

improved inventicas. Mlustrated priced lists on application, post free, 

Mechanical Tools af every deecription. A 

Toot chests fitted complete with Toots of warranted quality, ond 

varying im price frome: @, to I2) They are well adapted for the 
amateur, the practical mechandr, of the emigrant, 





CONOMIC COOKING STOVES, RANGES, 
4 & —lane & Co. recommend with comtidence their tnproved 
Cooking Stove It le cheap im fret cost, « in comatrertion , cmv 
of management, capatte of doing a terre amount of work witha 
comparatively small commumption of (vel, amd is manufactured Im 
sizes sultable for turge or emeadi femilies. In operation dally tn the 
stove and fender department; where may aleo be seem the impented 
if orting rengr, amd the improred cottage range, cach w oven 
wad besier, 
Parces of tee Raxor-— 
4 Geet wide ,, CLO 100 | dfeetPinchesdis 0 © 
IGetdinehes 13 10] S@rt..,,.... lee 
dfect Gimches 16 W 0 | dfeet Sinebrs 33 0 0] G fers... 


Sfret Cimerhesdsy bt 
Sfrettimeches 24 60 
wooo 





“ye . 

DFANFS TABLE CUTLERY has been ecle- 

twated for more tham 140 yrare for quality sud snerpeeee: 

‘The stock i+ extensive and compéete, affording a chedre suited bo the 

taste apd seeane of every purchaser. Ladies’ Reiser in cheice variety. 
Peakaives and every description of packet cutlery. 


FURNISHING LIST.—For the convenience 

of persons fernishing, Dress & Co, have arranged « complete 
Priced List of Articles requisite En Atting up a Family Keddence, 
emabracing all the various departments of their Netoblishment, and 
vale greatly to facilitate purchasers in the selection of thet 
goeds ‘This leet ak & Co, will forward to any addres, post free. 





Parnishing rerebonses, |, King William Street, Lomion rider. 
Haptlees and Harness Manufactory, 2 and 3, Arthur Street East, 
Louden Hridge 
Ges Fitting Pstallisheeent,], Arther Street East, Lowion Bridec. 
Kxport Warehouses, Arthar Street West, London lirider. 


TRADE A MARK. 


SUMMER DIET. 
BROWN & POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR. 


““(INHIS is superior to anything of the kind 
keown.”—Lenret. Obtain it free ly Grerers, or 

Chemists whe do not substitute imferior articles. The tnost whole 

some part of Indian Com, it is preferred to the beg Arrow Moot; 

for peaks, beetle an with mah | ineer or Pupect, = 

paws nee, warm oF oF . La ., @ wopevialy 

Suited to the delicacy of ebildeen and invalide.” Pockets, 16ce- st, 
Pai: Tia, Market Street, Manchester; Dublin; 

eed Lane, Loméen. 


WHITE AND SOUND TEETIL 


Are indiepenantie to PRESONAT ATTRACTION, amé to health amd 
longevity by the proper mastiontion of food, 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 


Compounded of ORIENTAL INGREDIENTS, ts of tnestinable value 

it Linpeoving and Heantifying the Teeth, Stremethening the Gums, 

and in the Hreath ewert and pore. It erndicates Tartar 

from the Teeth, remeaves spats of incipient decny, snd polishes and 

Petre the enamel, to whieh it imqarte a Pearl like whitenes— 
Ther 2s, Od, per bax, 








_—_ 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR. 


This ¥ ¥ patroniend and Jadies exteemed Kperific rarrts the 
Tost soothing, cooling, amd purifying actios om thr Skin, eradiestes 
Yrevkies, Tan, Pimpies, Spots, and [ecolerativn, produces a 


healthy purity of comeplraion and a softness and Orlicacy of Rhin— 
Price 49, 64. and &* fd. per bottir 


CAUTION ~The only Genwine of rach bears the name of“ OW: 
LAN Ds © preeeding that of the Article on the Wrapper cr Latel_ 


SOLD IY A. ROWLAND & SONS, ®, HATTON GAKDEX, 
LONDON, AND hY CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS, 


REWAER OF AICRIOUS IMITATIONS, 








W. SILVER & Co.'s OUTFITTING WARE- 

© BOUSES, @ and 67, COMNHILL B.C —OUTHITS for 
Australia, India, amd China, fe Naval and Military Offieers, Cadets, 
Midehl , and Civilians; chithing for gentiemen'’s heme nee, 
viz., Naval and Military uniforms and civilian dive of the beat 
material and workmanship , shirts, Reslerr, ghowes, Ac., ladies’ out~ 
tite, fureiture for comp, berreck, cabin, nid colonial see, crabeeting 


every variety of cabinet work, camteens, trenks, portmanteage, &e,, 


sulted to afl climates 
Matufactory, Silvertown (opposite HM. Dockyards), Woolwich, 


AU-DE-VIE.—This pure PALE BRANDY, 

4 though ante I. per gnilem, is demonstrated, h AmADS.*, 
tobe peculiarly free freee acidity and very on thor to reve et foyer 
tations of table Cnenac. tm Prench betiies, 34s, per desen , or 
arcurely packed im a case for the country , Ma 


HENUY URETT & CO., 084 Purmivals Distillery , Holborn. 





UNITED SERVICE CLUB. 


© London. Secretary's Offee, tiet January, Lae 

“Son-oAfter « long course of experiernts with oer Patrot 
Feonom! Gee Horners, the rrwult of which is bighty entiefarte ry, 
the Comenitter have decided om thetr adoption throughout the Cul, 
and I herewith enchee onder for same. 

“ Lam Sir, your obedient servant, 
“Teseer OG. ve Canreary Secretary, 
“Mr. HOW. Hart, @0, Fleet Street.” 


- oJ UNIOR 





“PARTHENON CLUB, LONDON, 


© Seeretary’s Otter, th Priewery , bate. 
* Sen veT beg te inform you that the trial} of yemr Patent Feomeamis 
ing Gas Hurners has been very entiefactory, aid the Comanlitee have 
dreided on thetr adoption throngheuwt the Cleb. Ll have theretere to 
reqecst thet they be Sted wp withowt detey lom,&e. 


Signed) “Whtsiem Hewat or Caprener. 
“Me. H.W. Hart, @, Fleet Street." “ ®ecretary ~ 
Price 29, exch, (One sent om receipt of stampa} H Ww. H 
Crevy Dever: —@, FLEET STREET. . ad . 


WrorEsn Drror:-2#, OXFORD STREET, REGENT CIRCTS 
LONDON. 





As no other Therper really and scientifically 
speeking coonctaises Gas, none are genuine unless 
tatked thas >— 





RUPTURES., 
HY HER MAJERTY'S ROVAL LETTERS PATENT. 


y HITES MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER 

TRUSS, requiring po steel spring round the body, is reece 
meemded for the follow in, pecullayttiea and advent. o— bet, fnctlits 
of application ; Tad, prrirct freedom fran Detdlity tochafe oF exco 
rate, ant. it may be worm with equal comfert im any position of 
the body, by night or day. 4th. it admits of ewery Rind of exereiew 
without ihe slightest inconvenience tothe wearer, and is pertectly 
comrraled from observation 


“ We do not hesitate to give to this Lnventios eer a ified 
Protetion, and we #tremnctely advise the use of it to all thew w 
stand im need of that protection, which they camnot se fully. nee 
with the same comefurt, obtain freme any other x or Truss ar 
frem that which we have the hig! im thus recom 





hewt 
mending," —Chwrrh ond State Gozette 


br the following emiment Sazreons—Williea 
Ferguson, Beq., FRA. Pregeseor of sareery in King College, 
Surgren te thr Riese Cetirge H. jal, de; €.G. Guthrie, Ban. 
Surecen to the Royal Weetmineter ithalmic Mi jai. W. Bow 


ties, Beq.. F.BS., Assistant Surgeon to King’ On nge Hospital ; 
T. Callaway, Baq., Renioe Awtetaet Surgeon to Clay's ._“ 
. » Burgrem to the Magdalen tal; T. Hien 
Ceritng, Esq., FBS, Surgeon to the Lemon How 2 WwW. a. 
Visher, Faq, Burgean-in-chief to the Metropolitan Polire Force , 
Astom Ker, Ea, Surgeon to Prince Albert; Robert Liston, Eeq., 
P18, James Luke, Esq., Surgeom to the Lamdon Tras Societs | 


Eirewenus W leon, Neg, PS, amd mnany others. 


A destyiptive clrenlar may be hed by Poet.and the Trees Oehich 
cannet fall te fit’ can be forwarded at Pom. on sendt 
cussfermnece of the bedy twe inghes below the hips to 


tecture, 
Tsim. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LOXDON. 


Price of  Bingle Truss, 160, Tle, , 6¢ and Me éf. Postage, Ie. 
Trier of = Deabir Truss, 21s, €e., 420, amd O59, 6d. Towtage, le. to. 
Price of am Umbilical Tras, 62+. and Sas Postage, 1a. lad. 


Pest office orders to be made peyabte to Jokn White, Post-oftice, 
Plecadilly, 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c.— 

The material of #hich these mre toade te recommen by the 
Partilty as being perwliarly ELASTIC ond COMPHESSINLE, and 
the beet invention for giving efficient and mrnt uy} alt 
enon of WEAKNEAS and SWELLING of the LEGS, Hoos 
VEING, SPRAINS, &e. It is porerts, light in texture, and inexpem~ 
sive. nnd is drawn on tike an ordinary stocking. Price from T+. 6. 
to Ils, each; postage Md, 


70HN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 28, PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 


Sp Specimens may be even at the Crystal Palace, 





ae ta <a ha <7" 
HE UNIVERSAL GAS BURNER REGU- 
LATOL (Geyriin'’s Iatent), adopted by all the (Caen 
Companies. Saving 4 per cent. for A hd and all cles bitners ; 
acts hotizotital of vertical ; fame invariable: cost of cach light lew 
than one farthing per hour; comelsts of a double chamber, the inrer 
perforated, cow with o @laphrngm, giving action toa al 
valve. Price fe. rach. (Cie sent on receipt of Be, Gd = peer 
stamps.) Sold by all pastitters, amd by the Matentee, Mr. Gan. hk. 
Gesu, CE, Heatheote Street, Grey's lon Head, Lemdon, W4 





: ’ ad » ve: 
MPHE HYGIENIC SPRING LATHS BED- 

STEAD (Geyctin'’s Patent) combines the advantages of ree 
tallle bedeteads with the comfort of a spring suattrass af leas than 
half the cost: certified by ttedica) meets as the beet and mort eonmdcat 
able bedstead ever invented. ‘They cennot ety arbour 
vermin, Exhibited amd «oll br Teo, Prany Box, 463, New 
Os Gerd Street, and BW. Wisttrcod sow, 14), Fleet Street, Londen, 
and Kirmingham ; ales by all Nedeteed Menufecturers, Upholsterers. 
and Ironmongers, from 3%, wpwaris; and at the Court of Inven- 
tions, Crystal Palare. 





DLLOWAY'S OINTMENT AND PILLS. 
RASE.—Por the core of barns, soalds, wourrls. amd ulevrs, 
this justly celebrated elntinent stands unrivaled. Ite habasie 
Virtues, immediately om appiiration, lall the pain and smarting. 
preiect the exposed nerves from the air, and give to the vowsels the 
Viper nerewarr to heal the swe, amd contere on the Mood a purity 
which permits it only to ny Gown healthy Mesh in place thet 
destroved. Holbowny's Pills, simultanennsly taken, mach pesist The 
Ointment’ purifying and seething powrr Together these tord@ines 
act like ackarm. Travellers embarking for unwholeacene climates. 
where ential airrarrconstantly producing fever, should pewrice 
themecives with these remedies. which will assuredly save them 
nights of watching amd days of pain. 


New Senies, 
No. 58.— a vavsr 6, 1559. 
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‘THE EUROPEAN & COLONIAL WINE COMPANY. 


No. 123, Pact Mat, 5. W 


r[HE above Company has been formed for the 
irpoee of se WINES * Nobility, Gentry, and Private 


with PUR the highest character, at a saving 
ot at hast @ per cont. 
SOUTH AFRICAN SHERRY ,,,....+---+ Se. & Dis. per doz 
SOUTH AFRICAN PORT .occcrrcecesry es BM Bee ow 
‘The finest ever Intrxdeced into this cowntry, 
ROVAL VICTORIA SHPEHY .......... 3. oe 
A traly exectiont snd natural wine, 


SPARKLING EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE "se. 
Pqnal to thet usually charged Ge. per daz. 


SPLENDID OLD PORT... 0. cecceene eres Ae ” 
‘Ten years im the wood, 
PALE COGNAC BRANDY ....,..... oon, 52.20, 


Hotties and packages tacinded, ane free to any London Railway 


‘Terms cash. Coumtry orders to be accompanied with « remitiasee, 
Prive Lists sent free on application. 
WILLIAM RELD TIRING, Manager* 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


ae 


METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 
BY BOTAL COMMAND. 


OSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully to 
Stele ga vlueation of Las uaateaed 
abe i . * novel ap is 
Machinery for 7 Pens, and, tn agoornlamen with the 
sclentific *plrit of the times, he has introdeced a sre series of hie 
useful , Which fur RXeRLLRNeD OF TEMPER, uUALETY oF 
Marre ist. and,above all. cemarwess in raice, be believes will emwure 
universal a) thes, and defy competition, 

Rach Pen re the impress of his natr as 4 guarantee of quallty; 
and they are = wep im the usual style of boxes, containing ome gross 
each, with label outaide, amd the fac simile of hiscigmature. 

Airmen vaguest of pereet extemsively engaged In tuition, J.0. has 
in 


WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 


hich eepectall adapted to ter me being of different derrecs 
or fexi bili end with jhe, nodintn amd beoed points, seltable for 
the various of Writing taught Im Schoobs, 


supplied at the Works, Graham Street | %, New Street, Birmingham ; 


STREET, NEW YORK: and st 37,GRACECHURCH 
Xo, JOUN RET. LONDON, 





ARNS & CO’S WINDOW POLISH for 
and Ser GLAts WINDOWS, MIRROWS, Be and instantly tee 
moving CREASE snd the DEPOSIT of GAS, £e" &e- 


*.* By the use of thie Inste 75 per cent. of labour, tine, and 
expenses, will be saved, and a far clearer appearance protuced. 


fobd in 3d. Gi, amd Le. Boxes, Everywhere. 
MANUFACTORY, CAMDEN ROAD, CAMDEN TOWN, NW. 





TESTIMONIALS. 


Ot and @2, 8%, Past’s Church Yard, am! 9 end 5, 

Paternoster ow, Londen, March loth, 1639. 
Gentiomen,—lavring tried your latent Window Polish our 
Chandeliers, and Frost, we are happy to state effect 
itd Gar expectations; we leg therefore to reqeret you 


bE ad ma ot your earliest canteniemer, a duzen boxes of the 
‘e are, Gentiemen, yours very respectfully, 
To Mewes. Barns & Co. , Awort, Havururas, & Co, 





06, St. Paul's Churchyard, March tird, las, 
Gente ravine weed the box of wiesow Or left with us, 
and fieding it amewers every pur lo dn, reqpmest 
will forward one dozen of Jour eiepesny free nH. hh & Ce. 





Gloecester Howse, Ludgate Hill, th Marek, leis, 
Oentlemen,<We have tried the sum of Window Polish Jett 
with us, aed are perfectly satiotied with it, and shall feel o! hy 

yoursending usonedecenofsixpemnytuaes, Joux Manvry & Co. 


Argyll Howse, 306, 208. end 262, Bi Street. 
sid ™ jarch Zlat, mai 


Genticmen—The Window Pollak we have had from rT 
te be a very effectual article for cleasing Olas, and waving the in 
the work; we will thank you to semé halfa-deers boxes at your 
conrenience. We are, yours, de. Howse & Ortmann. 


Wholesale Agents, RATTY & CO., Pimebury Pavement. 





covering the true CHARACTER of INDIVIDUALS from 

lierities of their HANDWRITING, has long beer practised 

uientions ors ye] Sealied Migerine ‘tee ' ayuane 
are 

au wishing to “ Know themsrtves.” cr 


Kxow THYSELF '!—The secret art of dis- 
ihe 


hitherto at! 
any friend In whom they are interested, must send a speciirn of 
thetr writing, stating sex and age, inelesing thirtern penny Tovet 
stamps, to Miss Coupelle, 69, Castle Street, Oxford Street. Lan 
and they will reecive, ina a minute detail of the mental 
and moral qualities, ita, affections, virturs, 2c. of the 
writer, with many other things bitherte wrens “Tt am 
with the accurate description you have gives of myself."— 
me done. 





oO YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &,? ROSALIE COUPELLE'* CRINUTRIAR 

is leet te produce WLeaen. Meustachion, &c.ina few weeks, 
ond restere the Hair in baldness from whatever cause, «tremethen it 
when weak, prevent it« falling of, and e@ectually cheek greyness in 
all ite stages. For the wursery it is recommended by upwards of 
tm, for & fine, healthy head of heir, and 

averting baltnew kn after ary. word | by all Chemin, price ar 
post free on receipt of my stamps, jas Conpelie, a, 
ister Oxterd street, Mire Carter 


writes,” MY¥ .* was leabd, be how rovered with new hair" 
éergt. Craven, * Through & TE have om excelient moestache.” 
—Mr. Yates,“ young mam now a good pair of whiskers, I 


want two packets for other custemers.” 


UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, 5.W, 





The Funds or Property of the Company, as at Slat December, 1354, amounted to £652,619 Ys, 10d, iwneeted in Governmen 
or other approved securities, 





Tres How, FRANCIS SCOTT, Cratmras, 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Beg., Dervry-Cmarzaan. 


INVALID LIVES.—Persons not in sound health may have their lives insured at equitable rates. 
ACCOMMODATION IN PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS.—Only one-half of the Angual Premiam, when the Insurance 


ts for Life, 


mires to be paid for the first five years, simple interest being charged on the balance, . 
is equivalent fo an termediate adewnes of 5) per cent. mpow the Annwal Premium, without the borrower hay 
the unplensmst necessity of procuring Sureties, or mesigning and thereby parting with his Policy, during 


Such arrangement 
recgurEe to 
currency 


of the Loan, irrespective of Lhe great attendant expenses in such arrangements. 
The above mode of Insurance has been found most mivantageous when Policies have been required to cover 


monetary transactions, or when incomes applicable for Insurance are at 
the ontlay formerly required by other Companies before the present system was inetatated by this 


present limited, nm it oat Boece Sele 


~ 


LOANS—Are granted likewise on real nud personal securitie 





Forms of Proposals and every information afforded on application to the Resident Director 
8, Watzrtoo Pisce, Pat Mart, Lowpor, §.W 


(By Order) 





: > 
G LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 

J USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDICY, and pronounced by 
HER MAJESTY'S LAUNDRESS to be THE FINEST STARC! 
SHE BYER USED. 

WHEN YOU ASK FOR GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT, as inferior kinds are often substituted. 
Bold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c,, &e. 


WOTHERSPOON & CO,, GLASGOW AND LONDON, 





PELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Verantasuep ux 17M, 
10, LOMBARD STRERT, CITY, AND 57, CHARING Choss, 
WESTMINSTER. 


BONUS OF 1861. —ALL POLICTES effected 


ir tu the let July, 
1861, ott the emus Seale of Premaiume, will icipate in the meat 
Division of Profits. 


For Prospectuses and Poems of Proposal at the offices ne 
above, of is any of the Company's Agents. apply . 





NEW MODE OF ACQUIRING WEALTH. 


EE the Prospectus of THE PUBLIC LIFF 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 47. Charing Croes, London. which 
deecribes Ube way to obtain £90,002 CONSULS PAYANLE DURING 
LIVE; or CONKOLS PAYANLE AT DEATH. Premiam 


One Guinea. No other charge nor Uability. Ne Medical Examina« 
tion. No refereners to Priends req . Male and Vemabe litres 
admitted om equal terme, 


Applications for Proepecteses, Forms of I'ropreal, dc., to be made 
te ey Faxnasce, Managing IMrector, at the Chief Offices, 47, 
Charing Cross, London, 

*,° Agents wanted throwghout the United Kingdom. 





ACCIDENTS ARE OF DAILY OCCURRENCE. 


TSSURAN CE DATA SHOW THAT ONE 
_ PRASON IN EVERY PIFTREN 18 MORE OW LES# IN- 
JURED BY ACCIDENT YEARLY. 

An annual payment of @. secures 9 fixed allowance of Mt. per week, 
im the event of ary. oF 106¥_ in case of Death, from Accidents of 


er secre a in the RAILWAY FAneENG ERS 
LssUBAN COMPANY. hich has alrrady paid in compensation 
for Accidents 37 Pew. 


Forme ot Tromso and Preapertuses may be had at the Company's 
Offices, and at all the petnet gal Hailway Mations, where alse rit 
WAY ACCIDESTS ALOE nay few oaninest the Journey or 
year. No charge for Stamp Duty. Capital One M! 
Wretiam J. Viaw, Secretary, 
Katlway Passengers’ Ascurence Company 
‘Offices, 3, Old Hrosd Street, London, EC. 





SHE RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE 

COMPANY have never contemplated transferring their busi- 

how to any other Company « haterer, continue te laure against 
every desrription ef Accident rewnlting either in Death or intery. 


3, O86 Droed treet, BC W. 2, Viax, Secretary, 





MONEY! MONEY! UNITED KINGDOM ADVANCE 


ASHOCTATION, OFFPICKES— 
M, MANCHESTER STHART, KINGS CROFS, LONDON. 


OANS from 51, to 1000/. granted to all parts 
of the Vaulted Kingdom of Grrat Kritais aed Tevlend. st 5 per 
ernt., u pereonal security, within three clear days, Forms of 
applicatoon sen’ apen reeeipe of three postage stamps 
TD. Deane, Secretary, 
Also advances to any amount on property. 





OTICE OF DIVIDEND.—BANK OF 
DEPOSIT (Wetablished at. Inte), No. 3, Pall Mail Manet, 
Landon. S&S W.-The WAKKANTS for the MALI-YEARLY IN- 
TEREST, of the rate of 5 per cent. per anmum,on Deposit Accounts, 
to the wth Jone, are rrady for delivery, and pezable dally betwren 
the hours of 10 and 4. Petzn Monnmox, Managing of. 
June 11th, 1808. 


Prospectuses and forms sent free om mpplication. 


} Dire Premetume recetwed im BBW ........ecsseee-eeeeee 


E. LENNOX BOYD, Resident Direcvor. 





EMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 3 WM. TV. 
PHE ECONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE 
ROCIETY, 

6, SEW ERTDGE STUEDT, HLACKFRIARS, LONDON. 
Entasiienen 1823, 





Advantages: 
Mutual Assurance 
‘The lowest rates of Premium om the Muteal een. 
‘The whole of the Pro@ts divided every Pith Your. a 


Avects amoanting to AD 


lvuring its eximtence the Kociety bas paid in Claims, 

and in reduction of onus Liabittty. nearly «2 ep 
Reversionary Honuses have teen to te 

the Extent of 1 fe meee tw wll OD 
‘The St Lae comaree in 18a, whieb sreregee nme 

per cet. on Premiams paid, amounted 

Policlesinforee. 5 we ‘ 7 Ale 
The Annual Income rxereds . 6 se e eo 


In pursuance of the isvanisene practice of this Seclety, in the 
event of the Death af the Life Assuree within the 15 day sof grace, the 
Yenews! Premium remaining unpaid, the claims will be admitted, 
suljret to the payment of such Premium 

Assurances effected prior to Set Dewem ber, 1880, will participate im 
the Divishom im 1a6s = - 

Prospectuses and full particulamamay te obtained onapplication 

AURKASDES Mactons.o, Seerctary, 





“MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, OLD KHOAD STREET, LONDON, 


Leetiteres 1, 
Diateroms. 
GEORGE WILLIAM COTTAM, Esq., Chairame, 
FULDERICK PATTISON, Req, Deputy-Chainman. 


Thomas G. Harclay, eq. 


Jazees CC, Bell, Esq. Samuel Hibbert, Esq. 


dames Hrand, Faq. ‘Thos, Newsmam Ot Req. 
Chartes Cave, Esq. 4. Gordon Murdoet, 

George Henry Cutler, Bag. William BR. Rohiawon, % 
Henry Davidson, Lag Martin T. Smith, ag, M1". 
George Field, Esq. Newman Sith, Bag. 


FECURITY.—The assured are ected = fond of 
Up ae MILLION AND A HALE GIERLING from the 
liabilities attaching to muteal aesurance. 

PROFITS, — Four fifths, or Eighty yer erat. of the Predits, are 
aexigned to Policies every OM year. aeured are entithed to 
participate after payment of ome premiem, 

CLAIMS.—The Company bas disburved in payment of claims and 
additions upwards of £3 400,000, 

is for Inserences may be made at the ChiefOftire 2 showers 
atthe Hranch Ofer, 16, Pall Mall, Lando ; er to any of the agents 
throwghout the kingdom. Sawven Isoait, Actuary. 





Y ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY. 
&, PRINCES’ STRERT, EDINEURGH, 
@, SACKVILLE STREBT, DUHLIN 
Incorporated by Royal Charter and Act of Parliazernt, 1600 


New Assurmmers during the past year ...,.cccerecesee STAM OO 
Vielbang tn New Premetamie cos. ces cc ee stan ens eens 12,86 B84 
Protit realised since the last eeptennial investigation ims 50 


Tremus declared of 1. Ge. per cent. ren axnux on every policy 
opened prior to Berember abet, beta. 
Lise ies 





LONDON BOARD. . 
Stk PRTER LAURIE, Adermen, Chairman. 
John 1, Glenmic, Beq., Deputy Chairman. 


William Horrndaile. Esq. Archibald Oock burn, ¥ 
dohn Conmetl, lo Peter Northall Laarie, 5 
Charies J Knowles, eg... 
Alexander Dotie, Feq,, Lancaster Place, Seticiter. 
Bankere—Uniem Bask of London, 
Prospeetuses, Forms of Up ey &:. may be obtained at the 
Office, 4, NEW HANK BUILDINGS, LOTHEULY, LONDON, BC, 
Roeenr Sraacuan, Secretary. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, 


SCHOOL BOOKS PRINTED FOR WALTON & MABERLY, 


New Srarza. 
{ No. 58.—4Atorsr 6, 1888, 





UPPER GOWER STREET, AND IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW, 


PROF. NEWTH’S NEW WORK. | 
Mathematical Examples: a Gradu- | 


ated Sories of Elementary Examples in Arithmetic, 

Algehea, Logarithms, Trigonometry, anc. Mechanica. 

Hy BAMUEL NEWTH, M.A., Fellow of University 

College, Leadon, Crown avo, Hy, Gd. cloth, 

*,” Also, sold separately, without the Answers, 
ARITHMETIC. 2. thf, ALGEBRA, &, a4, 
TRIGONOMETRY, including LOGAHITHMS, 2s. Gi. 
MECHANICK,. &, td, 


By the same Author. 


First Book of Natural Philo-, 


sophy. Ind Edition, 12m. 3, ad, 


Elements of Mechanics and 
HYDROSTATICS, @od Edition, royal 2m. 7s. ft, 





NATURAL SCIENCE, 
Gregory’s Handbook of Che- 


mistry. 4h Ealitlon, 1 vol, 184, 
Sokl alec tn 2 parts :— 
INORGANIC, fie, Gd, ORGANIC, 


Lardner’s Chemistry for Schools. 


170 Cuta, 12mo. 3s. Od, 
Lardner’s Natural Philosophy 


for Schools, S28 Cuts, Tfmo. 3s, Od, 


Lardner’s Animal Physiology for 


Schools. 190 Cute, Limo. dv, Od, | 
Lardner’s Handbook of Natural. 
Philosophy, 1344 Cute. 4 vols, We. 


Also, in separate vols, :— 
MECHANICS. 4s. 
HYDROSTATICS, PNEUMATICS, and HEAT. Se. 
OPTICS. &. 
ELECTRICITY, MAGNETISM, & ACOUSTICS. Ss, 


Lardner's Handbook of Astro- 


nomy, 297 Mustrations. 2 vole. Ms, 


Lardner’s Animal Physics. 520 


Tinstrutions. 1 vol. 12s. 4. 


Potter’s Mechanics. 3rd Edition. 


Byvo. fe, Gd, 


Potter's Optics. 


Part 2, 12s, Gd, 


lis, 


Part 1, 9s. 6d.; | 


ARITHMETIC. 
De Morgan’s Arithmetic. 


Thousand, smal] Svo. &, 


15th 





LOGARITHMS. 
Tables of Logarithms to Five 


Places, Feap, §vo. &, 





ITALIAN. 

. a H 
Smith’s First Italian Course: 
being @ Practical and Easy Method of Learning the 

* Elements of the Italian language. Edited from the | 


German of Fuses, after the methed of Dr. Ann, | 
ido, de, Of, cloth, | 





ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


Latham’s English Language. 
4th Edition, 2 vale. Ryo. 1/, Se, 
Latham’s Handbook of the 


English Language, dol Filition, crown tro, Te, td, 


Latham's English Grammar. 


Sth Edition, 1fmo. bs. te, 


Latham’s English Grammar for | 


Classical Schools 


Mason’s English Grammar for 


Schools, Lama. ta, 6d. 


FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
Merlet’s French Grammar. 12mo. 
fe. Ged. 


Penap. vo. Ls, td, 





Merlet’s French Traducteur.’ 
limo. be, Gd, 

Merlet’s Exercises in French 
Composition, ltmn. i, ted. 

Merlet’s Stories from French 
Writers. 12m. 2, 

LATIN. 
London Latin Grammar. 16th 


Edition, 12tme. 1s. i. 


New Latin Reading-Book. From 


Cwsar, tnd Edition, lama, 2. G4. 


Allen's New Latin Delectus. 3rd 
Edition, L2meo. 4+, 

Smith's Tacitus Germania, Agri- 
oola, and Annals, Hook 1, with Notes in English, 
Sri Falitdon, i2imo. be. 





GREEK. 
London Greek Grammar, 
Edition, 12mo. 1s, te. 


Allen's New Greek Delectus. 


From Kahbner, 4h Rdlition, ]2mo. 4 


Greenwood’s Greek Grammar. 


Small Svo, be. 6d, 
Smith’s Plato, Apology, Crito, 


AND PART OF THE PHADRO, With Notes in 
English, Ard Editian, b2my. ds, 
, ve 
Gillespie's 
ROOTS, Small 4vo, 7s, ad. 


Xenophon’s Anabasis. By Hardy 


ami ADAMS. limo. 4. Gd. 


6th 





HEBREW. 
Hurwitz's Grammar of the 
— LANGUAGE, 4th Edition, 4vo. 1%, 
cho, 


Or in Two Parts, sold separately :—- 
ELEMENTS, 4, 6d. cloth. 
ETYMOLOGY AND SYNTAX, 9, cloth, 





Greek Testament: 


HISTORY, MYTHOLOGY, AND 
ANTIQUITIES. 
Schmitz’s History of Rome, from 


the Earlivet Times to the Death of Commoiias, a.p. 
1e?, 2h Thowsand One Handred Engravings. 
lima, 7+. Gd. choth, 


o44.1 . 
Smith's History of Greece, from 
the Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest. With 
Supplementary Chapters on the History of Literuture 
and Art. New Edition. One Handred vings on 


Wood. Large ttmo, 7s, td, 

os 5 * * 
Smith's Dictionary of Greek and 
ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. Br various Writers. 
Second Exlition., IMuastrated ty Several Hundred 
Engravings on Wood, pe thick volume, medium 
Bo, 2f. 2s, cloth, 


’ * > 
Smith’s Smaller Dictionary of 
GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES, Abrilwed 
from the larger Dicthimary. New Kilition, crown Avo, 


7, Gd, choth, 

een . 

Smith’s Dicti of Greek and 
ROMAN BIGGRAPHY AND MYTHOLOGY. By 
various Writers, Medium fvo, TZnestrated by 
hatnerons Exgravings on Wood. Complete in Three 
Voluines. Svo, Si, in. td, cloth, 


Smith's New Classical Dictionary 


OF BIOGRAPHY, MYTHOLOGY, AND GEw- 
GRAPHY. Partly beesd on the “ Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology.” rd 
Edition, 760 Tustrations, two. 184. cloth, 


« . 7 

Smith’s Smaller Classical Die- 
TIONARY OF BIOGRAPHY, MYTHOLOGY, AND 
GEOGRAPHY. Abrudged from the lrwor Dictionary. 
Llinstrated by 200 Engravings on Wood. New Edi- 
tion, crown Svo. 7s, 64, cloth. 


Smith's Dictionary of Greek and 
ROMAN GEOGRAPHY. Sy Various Writers. T- 
lustruted with Woodeuts of Cains, Plans of Cities, &r, 
2 vols, Svo. 4. cloah, 





INTERLINEAR TRANSLATIONS. 
Locke's System of Classical In- 


struction, Interlinear Tranalathons. 14. Gd, cach. 


LATIN. 
PHADRUS’S FABLES OF SOP. 
VIRGIL'S ANPID, BOOK I, 
PARSING LESSONS TO VIRGIL. 
CABSAR'R INVASION OF BRITAIN. 


GREEK. 
LUCTIAN’S DIALOGUES. SELECTIONS. 
THE ODES OF ANACREON,. 
HOMER'S TLIAD. BOOK I. 
PARSING LESSONS TO HOMER. 
XENOPHON'S MEMORABILIA. BOOK I. 
HERODOTUS'S HISTORIES, SELECTIONS, 


FRENCH. 
SISMONDI; THE BATTLES OF CRESSY AND 
POICTIERS. 


GERMAN. 
STORIES FROM GERMAN WRITERS, 


ALSO, TO ACCOMPANY THE LATIN AND 
GREEK SERIES. 

THE LONDON LATIN GRAMMAR, Lfmo. Ir. tht. 

THE LONDON GREEK GRAMMAR. I2mo. le, é, 


*,* Walton & Maberly’s Descriptive Catalogue of Educational Works and Works in Science and General Literateyre, will be sent 


by Post (free) to any one writing for it, 
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ART, AND GENERAL INFORMATION, 








GOVERNMENT SCHOOL OF MINES, AND 
SCIENCE APPLIED TO THE ARTS 


Diarctes, 
Sir Se anes maipa! scan cham cea, OL, MA, a 8. on 


gules i Auction, 





The Valwadle Library <é the late Boe DAN EL CHARLES 


ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, Awetionoers of Literary and Works 
‘of the Fine Arts, will SEI1. by AUCTION at their 

re Xvateh tame snd Five’ water my at auabay fee ny, 
Mian. | By Wamisoros W. Sure, MA, PLS. the Tuluable Theological, Classical, and General 7 


Fee eo Bama FRA LIBRARY OF THE LATE REV. DANIEL 
CHARLES DELAFOSSE, 


Howrnr Wrens MA., PES. 
Fy Favetce—By G. 6. Sree FP. " 

Comprising aportant Books in “the vartoes departments of Litera- 

tare, Schoener, and Art. 

, and Catalogues Bad; if ie the 


on bate cou OU RSES "Or Le Whereis A AND 4 PRACTI. 
CAL te wang CO will be given 


1. Cueuivrad—By A.W. Hermann, LL.D. PS. &e. 
2. Mrrattrecy—Byr Joux Perey, M.D, P& 
: p aaron Hoeroay—By T. M.D exLEy, ERS, 


‘The fee for Matriculated Students (exclusive of the labaratories) 
is 8. in ane sume, om hap ee ee Ce ekey 


Iseraccrios iv Mpcatawicat Gane: by Mr. Bixee. 
a oidoana, sta ones veer ot eer 





fee of | mouths. The same foe is J pectgets 
im the M ory, under tho diteetion af Der. Pw 
cach. Ofleete in the Geecu's ecrvice, Her Majesty's Coasuls a The Library of the late DOUGLAS JERROLD, Keg, 
* ac e ie 
agents and managers, may abtain theRets at reduced 
Pn ee ind Sop fi raeseel a MESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
Prieee WILKINSON, Aucthomeers of Litera: 
tine ad others have a of Wales hee granted two Exhibi Rluatrative Cie F c Arta: SIN REEL, Uy AUCTION at their 


prospectus and Eisrenton, anplyat tthe Museu ofractice) 


Wellingtem » Strand, Wom FRIDAY, the Sith 
Geology, Jermyn Strect, Lomdon. ‘pevalsely, 


Howse 
day orACGUeT, 1558, at Owe o'clock 


THE LIBRARY OF THE LATE EMINENT 
AUTHOR, DOUGLAS JERROLD, ESQ, 





ERMAN AND FRENCH LANGUAGES. — 
A SWIES GENTLEMAN 


having made dee, whee to GIVE LESSONS IN | COMPrAING many Of the best editiess In modern literntury, 
The ABOVE LANGUAGES, and ane te CLABSICE elther on | May be riewed two dase previows, ond Catalogues bad; if tn the 
pa fs Pha eve fot pte He. Hox, care at country, on reecipt of Two Vostage stampa. 








Bec ATION.—An ENGLISH LADY, residing RoeyAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE, — 
France, is desirous of meeting with ONE ok TWO LAST WEEK BUT ONE OF MR. CHARLES REARS 

YOUNG LADIES TO’ EUUCATE with her two daughters, or with | MANAGEMENT —On MONDAY pt rrvived (drat time th 

a LADY TO HOARD, who wishes to mect with a comfurtalde home | Sete Eur 4 eee ree during the work, Mr. Lovell +i 

and guod necicty,  Hlats is Sour hours Rin The wat | OC THE WIFE'S SECRET. sir Walter and Lady Am: imyot by My. and 

Fe ne ane ate eee by etter, post paid, to | MS 0 Keen ek of the raha Ee aith onelode Mir C Reans 

M-F.U dee Gten, Mai 9 Management, ‘Will take place on Monday, 2th instant. 








MR, JOHN HENNETT'S NEW LECTURES. 
R. JOHN BENNETT, F.R.A.S., Member of 


oe the emptorment, is desirous 


MANUENSIS.—A LADY who is well qualified 
Pad oo vntlomen. Re Een weeks ae AAS Aik fois 
tiger or eaten. 


write Freneh, 





Khe cam 

keep nerd! is comeldoned s good reader. Most antisthetory the Xntional nie for his SEM § do receive opp: 

rekrenren can on ea Adéress pre-peld, to A. 2 A 38, Queen zations tor “ES, 1" On 

treet, Lroatptem Chromemeeter—Its Past, Present, Puture,” and 2, "A Month 

7 t, vw. armen Ube Wate . of Wwieer Ra or ne tes thine ¢ m= 
Wateb, > te sad eure 3 and Watchwork.” ae yh» th 
profusely (lustre! mote dlagears, and Spnctmens a clocks 

rpou RISTS may add greatly to the pleasure of | BA gathin, Applicatians to douy Mesaers, Watch Manufactory, 


fs instr tasables ir even Sremeeieee fo the ot the study of ioe. 

and Girotewy. a. Tes sas 1, Geologist. gives 
Practical mestrctaan © cam aleo wapply pleesentary C “al Niectuons, 
Orological Maps, Books, y eeen » dor. 





XHIBITION OF CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS 
ab ROPENED in Mews. team & Co's Fine Art 


their 
Ra clay 7 raed 


Mulready, Bent, 5 avarice, De le ws tnt, Gap 
BRITIKH ARTISTS, 


Wilt on the Sh. Adestes : oammabaal free on viguing the vis tA 
Gixomer Nicos, Secretary. — 





RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL BATS, 

The GALLERY, with « Collection of PICTURES ty AN- 
CLENT MASTERS and decensed is OF 

ALLY from Ten til Six 








ROYAL EXCHANGE FINE ARTS GALLERY, 
4, CORNHILL. 








HE HEART 


% 
aa 
| 
35: 


hy poe eg a cHUn Pal : n. MORRBY be to state that } I ed 

rm, is being EXHINITED be ¥, hy Messrs, DAY & SON, M 4 to state that he has open 
Lithteraphers to the Queen, at the Gers it. i aan Se 2 Hoad > the atere Gallery (ot connection with his Proming Petablish- 
Sirect, scion, One Shilling. 


| Ment at 6, Kishopasate Street Within), for the sale of Gusranterd 
Pletures, and con offer speciswens of 








| Weatennett, | Wrest) Meier” =| Mayerern’ 
WLLETON'S EMBOSSING PRESSES (Patent | thitsome’” | Prien?” were, G.xmith, 
Lever) for stamping note T. ta veloges, De. WUD heed di E. W, Cooke, ford, J. Byer, 
ids —tecrve. 3k, Cranbolrm Utreat, Lateester Square, WC. | W. Callin, Want, NM hewan, Soper,” 
Chambers, sen,,| Holkand, Hiemane, Stark. 
Saat | Hn” | Galler, | Bieter 
, = = : x ale, ver, Tope, 
ULLETON’S BOOK PLATES,—With Anns, | patiels, 1D, Hany, #. Perey, newriitht, 
i or erest pate, Ge, crests engraved on seals or tings, de; | Dake, F.. Hughes, A. TProvis. i. i. Willis, 
per lete: 5 ptaer , 62. extra. Seal engraver and die | 2. W. Deane, * T. 8. tobias, E Williams, 
unter te, Tier Majesty and the Hoard of Trade.—Observe, 25, Cran. | Danby, A. domnaten, ' Rossiter, -| Weed, &e, 
tours Street, Lelecster Kquare, WLC. 





° The Manefectery of Frames, Looking Glasses, amd Cornicrs is 
Bishopaeate 


| enrried on as betore at 63, street Within, 
CA RDS.—Best Quality 





only.=A Coy eed tri 


and © eapertine Cards we lente 


fur $e. HOTOGRAPHIC VIEWS OF COUNTRY 
Pyne Car Ly and ene Set rack gd Fea | ae rina ran wcEN ERY at More MASON hey 
tox, Heraldic Engraver,15,Cranbourn Street, Leieester Square, WC. 


havingarcungrd with Mr MELUUISN, af Wack ent to photegrmpa: 
the cathedrals and churches of Emeland.are prrpared te rreeive 
cotniniseiess: for PHOTOGRAPHIC vinws, oe MAXBIONE, &e, 

fn any part of the country. ‘This will afforé am oppertunity of 
obtaining first-rate pletures ot at teoat half the eeual price, by 
saving the expease of 1 special jowrnry. 


9 erenene and terms an application fo Masow & i. i” vy publishers, 
7, Azores Corner, Paternoster ow, and 28, OM Bead # 





M: ARK YOUR LINEN WITH CULLETON’S 

Ret hy RLECTRO- OAL ER PLATES. ™ most ary 
events | specading, a mere if. perem can 
ip them, Initial plate, Ia: name pate. Je. ea.) eto moveabhe 
numbers, 2. Sd; crest, 3s. with dineetiome. Post frre fur starnp— 
ORserve, 2, Crantoura, Street, Leicester Square, W4°, 


(ULLETON'S HERA LDIC 








A ND 


JECOND-HAND HARMONIUMS,— 


OFFIC E CRAMER, HEALE, & 00. have a Stock of various descrip 





The Press have universally praised Corner® Accurate Histories for 
Reading. 


Hehool and Passily 
Corks ERS ACCURATE HISTORIES, 
‘Thirteen in Seri 


Commencing at the > on contimurd down to, the 
prevent time, in addition te the Ca lg TOE 
bile al events, are f ptions of 


nation: with falthfal desert 
manners, the dessretic watt and comditian ef the people, in 


different 4 eporhe of their history: 


CORNER'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND. 


WALES. bound. Fort) hth Thewand Viates, 
Caronolugical Tube and index "New Kattlon, with Questions te 


bound. Eleventh Teeutent. Tates, Mi Chrenotogical Tabie and 
Index. With Questions, de. eae 
2s. 64., 


CORNER'S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 
bound. Fh i Map, Curonotogical Table amd Inéex. Fourteenth 
oe ORMER'S HISTORY OF FRANCE. 2%. 6d, 
pound e HE rere Cesena ees Seventeenth 
CORNER'S HISTORY OF gy 
Questions, de. Map, end Chromelogical Tabie, 


CORNER'S HISTORY OF ROME, with Questions, 
te Gi, Map of the Empire, and Chronological Table, and Index. 


Index. Tenth 


greoninco onl eaeee clear, woecinet, one trathiul: 
farrated the evente histories of France, 


3} tke nab ged 
pre! Lend it, but withal se free from eh 
an adelt may rrad with pleasere. "—dthenanns 


Just publisbed, price be post free. 
THE VOLUNTEERS HANDBOOK, 


“Just the book a Yolenteer rifeman. Containing full in- 
structions fer all kinds of exercise and drill, etiqeette and military 
dutics, according to the latest reeulal im Hee Majesty's Anny. 
Very serviecable, tery timely , and very cheap.'—(yrice. 





Just puldished, price Gf. 


THE SOLDIER'S FRIEND. With three full- 

i being Part 1. ef“ Notalle Women,” a hee 
far youne. ledies. Ry ELLEN C.CLAYTON. Each Part lea cam 
plete tale, im hamdeome revboseed cover. 


Posy 11. THE RARNEST PHILANTICROPIET 


Companion Book to the above for Bors. 


DVENTU RES 5 AND HISTORIES OF RE- 
MANKAKLE M M. 8. COCKAYNE,  Drice G7, 
Yurtt., Re eT waterion. “a be completed in about Six Parts. 


On August Lr} will te commenced, in One Shilling Monthly Yart« 
printed in a seperior manner om errazm toard paper, 
ONGFELLOW’S 
Chariots and wee 
Ke. 1. of Hyperion, Md 
owed ty Kavanagh 
Dean & Sox, 11, Lodgate Hill, Londen; and of all 
Booksellers. 


PROSE WORKS. 
Acwdithy: iletrated Se Hinarr Foerrs. 
complete in about Five Parts, te be 


WORKS HY EDWIN LEE, M.D. ’ 
i. 
HE WATERING PLACES OF ENGLAND 
AND THEIN REMEDIAL RESOURCES, Fourth Edition, 
pest Bro, choth, 7+. tf. 
at. 


HE BATHS OF GERMANY, FRANCE, AND 
SWITZERLAND, Third Edition, post #va, cloth, «. Ge 
It. 


NHE BATHS. OF RHENISH GERMANY. 
rd Edition, post fro. cloth, be. 


re Curkcnits, New Burtingtom Street. 





Nineteenth Edition, frag. tre. cheth, Se. Gel. 
Bests (REV. J . J.) HISTORY OF THE 
MEFORM ATION. 
London: Wireiam Troe, $5, Queen Strect, Cheapside, EC. 





CUAL DENS CONCORDANCE. 
Lighteenth Edition, Gap. #vo. cleth, with Portrait. tty. 


America, &e 





‘New Patent.—sil, Mergent Street. 


ons,—Sih, Kegent Street, 
PIANOPORTES —CRAMER, NEALE, & CO.'s—Por Bale or Hire, 
Every variety, New and Seoond hand Warranted. —2, Rement Street. 


HARMONIUMS —RAMER, BEALE, & CO. have every deeerip- 
tien, CRAMER, BEALE, & COLarv aloo Chiet Agents for Alexanitre’s 


COMPLETE CONCORDANCE TO THE 

HOLY SCRIPTURES OF THE OLD AND NEW TEST... 
MENT; or, a Dicthewary 2p Alphabetical Index to the Hite. to 
which is added a Conca tothe Hooks called Apocrypha. Xew 
Edition, to wisich ts added ae orginal Life of the Author. 


London: Wretsae Troe, 85, Queen Street, Cheapside, EC. 
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BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. NEW WORK ON LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 


tn 1 val. feap. Avo. price Te. 
Ju post 8vo, ieith numerous Plans and Practical Mlustrations, price 12s. 


TPYXtts OF THE KING. By ALFRED 
HOW TO LAY OUT A GARDEN: 


TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poet Laureate. 
Kowsan Moxos & Co, Dover Street. 

INTENDED AS A GENERAL GUIDE IN CHOOSING, FORMING, OR IMPROVING AN ESTATE. 

(Prom a@ Quarter of an Acre to a Hundred Acres in Extent,) 


WITH REFERENCE TO BOTH DESIGN AND EXECUTION. 
BY EDWARD KEMP, 














Price ©, choth, 
TEX son's POEMS, Eleventh F,lition. 


Rowsnn Moxon & Cn, Dover Street. 
“Price Ms, eloth. 
TTENNYson's PRINCESS. Seventh Edition. 


Enw.sas Moves & Oo., Dover Street. 





















































Length. OD 
Kitchen Gardens in very smal! | Influence of little things on Design 








Price de. cloth, 
TPENNYsoN'S MAUD, AND OTHER POEMS. LANDACAPS GAEDESES, BIRKENHEAD PARK. 
aaanggtyr eet SURE ea * The best work on Practical Landseape Gardening which has appeared in this country.""—Gardeners” Chromicle. 
Prien @s, cloth, . 
[¥ MEMORIAM. Seventh Edition. CONTENTS. 
Sree Devr bt ti ess | Peete th cio 
THE CHOWE OP A PLACE. Snugness and Seclusion. Substitutes for Grass henesth 
Tn 6 vols price Se chet, Roads and Convenience of Access. Dany and Congruity. ment 
y FORDSWORTH'S PORTICAL WORKS. A | Nature of the surrounding Property | Connexion. 
New Baition, with Prefutory Notes to many of the Poems. and Neighbourhood, present and | Aymunetry. aboher. 
ate vas Monet & Ox: thuverdtreet. pbroenective. | j panels ot eats. States ti Wells und Wiower-baa, 
o a t . 
> Ri ane Potish, . : 
Ti 1 Wol. price 308 both, Pemtive Movation of the District. Concealment of Ortieos and Outhuill. IV, SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS. 
W ORDSWORTH'S POETICAL WORKS. A | Porm or Outline of the Land, Sonic (ings. | Park, Pielt, or Paddock, 
New Falitiem. Aspect and Climate, re al Welaenite a Flower-gurden. 
*.” The alone are the only complete Buitions af Ma Wornenontn’s | Existing Shelter and Furniture. ae ess: Moxles | Rock or Fern Garden, 
Werks, Views to be obtained from it, o ing them. Rose Gurden, 
Eowanp Moves & Ch, Dorer Street. Site and Aspect for a House. Expression and Tone. Pinetum. 
Back and front Approaches to it. . phen Manner. Winter Garden. 
In # pocket vols, prire fs, cloth, Pitness 5 a Won! ~— 
j TORDSWORTH'S POETICAL WORKS, A A riation. Arbours. 
New Editiot. PART I. — mn of Nature, Statuary. 
EB Moxox & n., Por: t. : Grocu-hiouses quasrrettei 
aiitainass pole = WHAT TO AVOID, Combination of different Principles | Kitchen =—— _ _ 
Price +, cloth, Attempting too much. to form & whole. Aviarics ; Apiaries ; Grottoes. 
= = Rockeries and Rustic Objects near Lodges and Entrances, 
EK EARLIER POEMS OF WILLIAM the House, . . Sen-side (iartens. 
- WORDSWORTH, With Prefice and Notes by Witiae Mech planting immedintely around = TL, GEKERAL OBJECTS, sowe or ve le 
Reqann Maanem & Cy, Dower Sirevt. Belts, Clumpe, and narrow strips of Shelter. bas Cornpact Combination of Parta ina 
In 2 vets. prive Ex. cloth Confining 1 Place too meh. Treatment of Walks. = 
OLERIDGES POETICAL AND DRAMATIC | Bendering it too exposed. Fences. 
WORKS, Edited by DERWENT and SARA COLERIDGE, | Cutting down many Tress, Outlines of Bods and Masses, PART IV. 
Epwnn Meron & Gn, Dover Kervet. Too great a Mixtare of Styles, Sky outline of Plantations. 
. a fide he bene ' Tigwers > wuty t be in detached PRACTICAL DIRECTIONS. 
4 mt aT), Peop! . Tuasses, 
Price 164. chet. : All kinds of Eccontricity : rary sort | Flower-horders, ae 
AMPBELL'S POETICAL WORKS. — Illus- |” of Sham. | Specimen planta, Formation of heals asd Wel 
trated by 2 Vienettes, from Desens by Turner. In general, extreme Formality or | Undergrowth. Ground-work wm an 
Row sa® Moxon & On, Dover Street. Regularity of Plan. Rvergreens, srOanG-¥ of for 
. Large complex Geometrical | Architectural gardening, | Phy ee Ground for Planting 
{PRELLS POETICAL WORKS. Iins- | Uzi Piainness Petty or toned ane. 
; SLIS§ ‘OF f > B- 5 i 1, wh OTS, . 
AMPSE wae eOETOaL Wi been M8- } Carriage Drives that are wanting in HL, PARTICULAR ORIECTS Time ard Manner of Planting. 
Epwarb Mexow & Co,, Dover Stevet. ! Chotce of Plants and mode of obtain. 
aaa. ‘deenda eal ecie aohartion ran] ani Staking newly 
Price 16s. cloth. p Trecs suited to particular etylea of | — planted Troes. 
OGERS'S POEMS, Illustrate! by 72 Vig- PART III. buildings and places, Sowing down Grasa Seeds. 
hettes, from Designs by Turner and Biothanl. ~ Masses of particular pinnts for effect | Preparation of Borders for Fralt 


Powanes Moxvan & Co., Dover Street 

. ' SCIPLES Shadows from Trees. Pants suited for particular Ipcali- 

1, GENERAL PRINCIPLES. | Covered ways, Wire Temples, Trel- Hos 

sare unten lises, Verundabs, and other sup | Order in which the different opera- 
Intricney. ports for Climbing plants. ons should be performer. 


London : Brapaury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, E.C. 


- | 
WHAT TO ATTAIN, | as to form anil colour, Treva in Kitchen Garden. 
| 


Prive 16, cloth. 
R' 1GERS'S ITALY. Tnstmted by 56 Vig- 
“ heties, from Desiens by Parner and Stothant, 
Vine ne» Mewow & Co., Dover Street, | 











Price ®. cloth. 


OGERS'S POETICAL WORKS, — Illustrated 
| Selec Bh — DYCE’S SHAKESPEARE. 


Fowsanp Mosoy & Co, Dover Street. 
_——_—o 





Price 7s cloth. 
H°rs POEMS. Tenth Edition. 


eee ___| THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. 


In Six Volumes, demy Svo, price 4. 4%, bound in cloth. 








Price Se. cloth. 
} OOS PORMS OF WIT AND HUMOUR. THE TEXT REVISED RY 
Pighth Falition. 
z ™M & Co, Dover Street. 
seomakerabicabnt ins THE REV. ALEXANDER DYCE. 
aS vee priae Tis. cooth *,° In this Edition the Notes are placed at the end of cach Play 
SHELLEY'S POETICAL WORKS, Filited by : ; v 
bMS, SHELLEY. “A minnte examination has satisfied ms that this ik the best text of Shakespeare which bus vet heen given to 
Epw sab Maven & Co., Dever Street. the workl * ° * © © This at least is beyond doabt, that we hare never possessed eo mimirable a text of 
—_— _ - ——w — | Shokespeare before; and we wouki suggest to tle thousands of people who are always inoniring for something 
Price 34, cloth. { hiteresting to rend, that they shonld read agin the Works of the monarch of terature, awd reed bite in the e.tition of 
| 


FEATSS POETICAL WORKS. With a] 4: Dyce." — Quarterly Rectes, Janvery, 185%, 
kK Memetr by RICHAILY MUNCKTON MEINE 
Fowaky Moves & Co., Dover Street, 


London ; Epwarp Moxos & Co., 44, Dover Street. 
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Sa Remarkable for fineness of condition, peculiar by richness of Mustration or rarity of the Editions. 
TRE LOVE verses FASHION. SELECTIONS FROM THE STOCK OF L. BOOTH, 307, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
0 USBARD ores WIPE, By the Author of Now ame a 
Londoe: Waa : ; . _ - 
ad TWENTY YEARS IN THE CHURCH: 
NUGGETS FROM THE OLDEST AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


DIGGINGS; 
OR, RESEARCHES IN TIF MOSAIC CREATION, BY THE REV. J. PYCROFT, B.A. 


—— ee a L. Booru, 307, Regent Street, W. 








Just published, Third Idition, Items. price a. This day is pablished, price 21s. 2 vols. 
SECULAR EARLY LESSON BOOK, for 


Sea eet)! MILLICENT NEVILLE 


Saxon words "—Guantinn. 











™ Easy beasome ie Very large type. Athenee. ne 1 
nah, ADVANCED READING BOOK, for BY JULIA TIL T, 
Lewanay & Co, 20, Paternoster Row, London, Author of “The Old Palace,” “May Hamilton,” Ac. 
‘This day, price be, Gf. git L, Booru, 307, Regent Street, W. 
UMANITY: A POEM OF SYMPATHY. | ~~" ——— wees 
Astwen Hate, Viaren, & Oo.,5, Paternoster Row: Now ready at all the Libraries. 





Cucecn OF EXGLAND PHOTOGRAPHIC EF A L S i A N D T R U E ° 


PORTHAIT GALLERY. 
Ja Tarts, at te. Od. exch, on framed at fe, Od. amd Te. bt 


ao om BY THE HON. LENA EDEN, 








Arch of Comterbary . Archdeacon Rotineen. thor of “ Easton.” 
pene’ Se ter ity ba Curet te ” 

Pua ~~ & om, 1D. 
Bishap of Oxthrd: Rey. EM Gouiburn, OD. 1 vol, post 4ro. price Iv, 4d, 
Rianep of Cartsle ev. JA. Heawy, DD, 

y ev Camen rd. = 

Dean of W ; Rev Camem Girdlestone, L. Boorn, 307, Regent Street, W-. 
Dean of Winchester Tlew. Thomas Jackson, 
Teen of a Met, Derwent Coleridge. ~ ————— ————— . 
Dean of Chichester. Kev. Dagicl Moore, = 
Treen of Ely. wii 
Bean of 


=. eo THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 


een eeeietereeeees| BOOTH’S, CHURTON’S, & HODGSON’S 


Masox & Co.,7, Amen Corer, Patecngstes Row, and 24, Old Bond 
erect. pcrerenee 307, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 





HK BENCH AND THE BAR. 


A Savies of Photographic Purtre!te of Eminewt Lawyers. 





*,* Every English, French, and German Book of interest added immediately on publication, in large nombers, to 


«8 Parts, at &e cach, or fraceed at Ts. amd Os, THE UNITED LIBRARIES. 
New Rrsoy 
fee te Rete of SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA. 
Sir Pierroy Kelly, MP Senne! Warren, Haq, Renorderat 
Bir Hagh M. Cairns, SCP. Lert Wensleydale. (Hull, &e 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION, FROM TWO GUINEAS UPWARDS,——FAMILY SUBSCRIPTIONS, FIVE 
GUINEAS AND TEN GUINEAS. 


Tewreiatesy 
goers ype the Attorney General and the Sotiriter- General. 


rach Portrait, with fro-sintie Signatare and Hiegruphiral Notice. 
aun Portratk tree by past, aw receipt ot price in poslase shamps. 


Mason & Co., 7, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, and 28, Old Rond Just published (July 20th). 
Serves, and att Brolin Lee 


——| 4 LIST OF SURPLUS COPIES OF POPULAR WORKS 
Deemer tat mnt ee OF THE SEASON, 


Trtroductions ta the sartoms Keigns, onl a 














w r The Al 
shart Acces at the Mat Map arn | At GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, being (clean and perfect) copies of the Books withdrawn from ciretlaticn at 
cckTng renin taaprat toe ret conse os aes Ser aition, 20 lee THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 907, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


Cannes, Beare, @ Carers, 201, Regent #0 Catalogues and Terms sent by post on application. 


Dt PORQUET'S STANDARD FRENCH — 

















Bemboliiches Gnglifeh. Deuticdet Wirtterbech. Now ready, the Terenty pins Edition. oi areatiy enlarged, Ime. 
PORQUETS FIRET Blames ni RADING BOOK OR, LIVRR a ii Be with oodeuts . 

DE DE CELFNRATED CHILDIEEN With Raplanetery Notes,20 6, wt Mhhed, oO oar HE CHILD $ GUIDE TO KNOWLEDGE 
TARIATA PBs je S Arranged im t eet | Tawy Lan, r 
INTRODUCTION TO PARIRIAN PHEASBOLOOY. Ls. 6 HE SY MnOLIC ANGLO-GERMAN VOCA- tant Simple st y Language. By a LADY. 
PARISIAN PHRASEOLNGY. % 64 a HULARY, 1p which the snest weed] ead common, words are See Te 
PREMIER PAK, IN PRENC = thas ‘Ansio- Frama” of 1G Remomer, baited ate Wevlard by Fabe Aloo, just published, emo. pr'ce 1s. éd. half bound, 
rer Tr YOUAMULAIRE AXD VREXCH GENDERS, peisted in caper icy rinamaprsytetinn wieprariecadniesrtss | THE CHILD'S GUIDE TO A KNOWLEDGE 
eet ee R AGONOT'S VOCABULAIRE 8Y MBOLIQU E OF THE EXGLISH CONSTITUTION ; with a “heart Ace net 

* | of ite Hike and Progre#. Arranged in gl Lanrurge in the Pew 
PE PORQUETS SYSTEM OF TEACHING FRENCH. 2% ot ANGLO-PRANCAIS, Severth Edithes, tte. Ss. cloth of Qeestion ond Auewer, for the we Young Ivrea By = 
London ~ Sterars, Mapansi:. & Co, and may be hed of the Author, London: Sampeis, Manemart, & Co., Rtatloners’ Hall Court; GENTLEMAN. 


at hia Sehataatic Agewey, 1f, Tavistock mreet, Covent Garden, and Darcie Neve, 270, Strand London: Struts, Martran’,& Co 
. 
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Mew Work by the Author of ‘John Halifax.” 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 


By the Author of “Jowx Hatiyax, Gawreemas," 
“A Womax’s Txovent azovr Womxm,” Ac, 
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* The author ofthis navel possesses the sista merit of 


being a vo writer. ‘John Halifax * was a decided 

ent nom ite and here, in ‘A Life 
for a Life,” we ve again @ marked advance upon *John 
Halifax." pe boek is ret hn mnny parts Inte, aad i 
produced. is 
cteeae Mv ieee ne and 
both dinlogne | ag and fowing. Gress 
power of self ennivsiat —- 

of self cuons in’ A Life fora 


the a “or its religions vieves, and the 
clevation—the reer finite indeed, of ite donainath 
influences in every sense heal 


Moayxixe Poser. 
ot! 4 tale from oma te pen of the author of ‘John 
La something mare than a mere 
novel. The wake of Gus sumer ee peneath the surfece, 


sm & picture of human joys and human sufferings 
inw those deep hopes, Monpeclosantabs, ese serrown, 
which are the very well-springs of our existence, are 
besnght to light and set before us by a sym ra 

» oh for a Life’ in n book of this class. The 
characters are ct forth, the, deerptions “of eevee 
are dramatically wet forth, descriptions aceewy 
and skete of society are admirably 


—— 
the work has an object—a dasteened can sera _ 
peed ag ree A most beautifully drawn ; and through all 
that strong reflective mind visible, which lays bare 
the human heart and human mind to the very core. 


Also, now ready, in 2 vols, 214, 


FEMALE INFLUENCE. 


Br LADY CHARLOTTE PEPYS. 





Tursr & bP eee iy Publishers, Successors to Henry 
burn, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 





THE BEST POPULAR WOLK ON FRENS, 
In square Ste price 7s, 62. cloth extra. 
Bes | FERNS. By T. MOORE, F.LS. 
A New BEitition, revised, with additions, amd bevtrated with 
2 pages of Plates, printed in Colours by Evans. 
Landon: Recrirect, Waaxe, & llowrt ener, Farringdon Street. 


ENGLANDYS MAIN DEFENCE, 
In 1 wot. with Miustrations, price 7+. Gf, cloth lettered. 


rPHE NAVIES OF THE WORLD; THEIR 
PUPSENT STATE AND FUTURE CAPAMILITIES Ky 
HANS HUSK, —_ eee lieut, Vietoria Kites, Author of” The 
Rific, and How to U 


Contents s— 


Comparten between Hritieh and | ‘The Hoard of Admiratty. 
French Navies. Re eprint of Leip Artieke on 


Navies of other Powers rene! 
Sheers and the Serew i Navi, with » refutation of 
Naval’ Ports and Arsenals of | _ ite error. 

France, compared theese | Important Lists, amd Statieticat 

ae pt 
Marmning ¢ avy. an ay 0 

Artillery, and New unpuldished 
aval Tactic. 


Wish several Libevtrations, and Mare of Cherbourg, Brest, 
Rochefort, L'Orient, and Toulon. 


Leadon: Rovrissos, Waaxs, & Kovrieper, Farringdon Strect. 


In | vol, poet fvo, cloth, price i+ 
W ANDERINGS IN INDIA. By JOHN 
rergeseperanWlctos he Marry her }" “ Ex- Wife,” ye he. 


Cantains some rticulars, obtained 
kane sya ah Tantia Teqec, Med incr on pachenrt 


vation, mandi 
charncicrsin Ube 








J. F. HOPE’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


—@—— 


SHERIDAN AND HIS TIMES. 
By AN OCTOGENARIAN, 
Who Stood by his Knee ln Youth, and Sat at Bis Tuble it Manhood. 


In 2 vote. post Bro, price Zs, 


cy 
ery best oration, the famous 
or heard in thas country.“—H1 non, 





In 2 Vols. post #vo. price Ts. 
HISTORICAL RECOLLECTIONS 


ov TEE 


REIGN OF WILLIAM THE FOURTH; 


INCLUDING THE PARLIAMENTARY REFORMATION OF 
GREAT BHHITAIN AND IRELAND. 





In 3 vets, post fro. price Ile. tf, 


THE MADMAN OF ST. JAMES’. 


FLOM THE DIARY OF A PHYSICIAN. 
(Nearly ready. 





Tn 2 vols, post fro. peice tle. 
THE OLD CHATEAU. 
By M. LEJEUNE. 
(Ready. 
FRANK MARLAND'S MANUSCRIPTS; 
On, MEMOTHKS OF A MODERN TEMPLAR 
Br F. FREDERICK BRANDT, 
In 1 vol. post Sve. peice Ide. Gd. 








Th } wed, post Ave, pring 10s, Gi 
ZYME; OR, HOW IT WORKS. 
By E. EVERETT. 
London: J. F, Horn, 16, Great Marlborough Street. 
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Life of Charles James Fox, By Lord John 
Russell. Vol. I. (Bentley.) 

Tue criticisms bestowed upon the first 
volume of this biography oad at all 
events to have had one good eifect. They 
have spurred the noble author to an effort 
at improving the form in which his work 
shall presented to the public. In the 
present volume there is much leas that is 
slovenly, much less that is monotonous, than 
in the former one. It is alao better written, 
and is diversified by occasional passages of 
real power and eloquence. ir equally 
deficient as a biography, it is much loss so 
as a narrative. And regarded, as the author 
means it to be regarded, as an account of the 
times rather than the life of the great Whi 

statesman, it certainly deserves the praise o 
a concise and well-proportioned history. At 
the same time we cannot refrain from ex- 
pressing how strongly we dissent from this 
conception of the biographer's duty. In 
the life of a public man it is before all 
things necessary to follow him from his 
study to his place in the House; and from 
the speech that thrills through Europe to 
the laugh that inspires the supper-table. 
To have all the grave in one part and all the 
gay in another is to cut the man in two, and 
gives about as clear a notion of him aa if we 
were shown his legs in one room, and the 
rest of his body in another. Barring this 
fundamental error, the present volume is a 
creditable performance. As we have already 
said, it is more interesting and better written 
than the last, and is as impartial as could 
perhaps reasonably be expected. 

One cause, no doubt, of the increased 
interest of the present volume is the charac- 
ter of the period which it traverses. The 
first volume, as readers of this journal will 
remember, stopped short at the defeat of the 
Shelburne Ministry in February, 1783. Start- 
ing from that point, Lord John gives us his 
version of the Coalition Ministry which sue- 
ceeded, ander the Duke of Portland; of 


by this movement, though a hundred good 
reasons for it might be adduced by his par- 
ticular friends. ¢ broad fact could not be 
got over. He had agreed to fight side by 
side with a man of whom he disapproved 
not only the policy, but the principles, when 
it became clear to him that he could obtain 
office on no other terms. This was the only 
light in which the public could be brought 
to see it. The conductor of the American 
war and the champion of a. was 
embraced by the opponent of both, when the 
far more important object of 5000! a-year 
was to be gained by their agreement. We 
do not mean either that Fox or North wero 
= actuated by such motives; but the 
Pp 





e will never believe that compacts of 
this kind are entirely free from such con- 
siderations, and thosa who imitate the 
ambition of Mr. Fox, must expect to incur 
the same punishment. We are very far 
from thinking ill of Mr. Fox; we believe that 
nature intended him for a statesman of the 
first rank, but circumstances interfered 
with her intention. His early life, and 
the companions to whom he was introduced 
while yet in his teens, had done their 
work on his character by the time he 
was called upon to take a leading part 
in public affairs. <A disposition to under- 
value the scruples of ordinary men, is one 
of the first products of # life of carly 
dissipation. But all experience shows us 
that he who begins by despising the obliga- 
tions by which his inferiors are bound, is 
very likely to end in @ state of general 
uncertainty about all obligations whatever. 
His moral vigour is dimmed, and his resist- 
ing force abated. So it was with Charles j 
Fox; nor were the politicians among whom 
his early experience was formed ot all cal- 
culated to inspire him with a respect for 
political principles, or faith in political 
ie The sordid and selfish intrigues 
which made the first ten years of George | 
IIL's reign the most dis ful period of | 
our parliamentary history had at length been , 
succeeded by a vigorous and permanent 
administration ; yet after twelve years of 
strong government, this country found her- 
self at a lower pitch in the European system 
than she had occupied since the Revolution. 


their speedy loss of popularity; of their | It would scem, then, that neither Whigs or tior , hi 
wreck upon Fox’s India Bill; of Pitt's | Tories were anylonger able to producea great | Many a man by a similar train of reasoning 
accession to the Treasury, and the struggles j man, who was at once superior to faction | 


which he waged against the majority of the 
House of Commons till Parliament was dis- 
solved; of Pitt's great financial reforms; of 
the trial of Warren Hastings ; the outbreak 
of the French Revolution, and the steps by 
which England was gradually drawn into 
the war. It will at once be seen that these 
ten years comprise a much greater variety 
of interesting events than the previous ten. 
But, however, we do not want to rob Lord 
John of the credit, so will content ourselves 
with saying that the author has risen with 
his subject. 

Of Mr. Fox's coalition with Lord North, 
Lord John has very little to say in vindica- 
tion. We shall not discuss it now, as we 
said all we had to say upon the subject in 
our notice of the first volume. One important 
lesson may however be learned from the fate 
which overtook the authors of that ill-ju 
transaction; namely, that the people of this 
country are incapable of appreciating those 
subtleties of reasoning by which statesmen 
justify such — to themselves ; and 
then they ju a pe lic men for the most 
part on tangible general grounds. Fox 
never regained the popularity which he lost 


and equal to the highest duties of govern- 
ment. Something like a contempt for all 
his contemporaries must have inspired Fox | 
at this period: a scorn of the mysteries of 
statesmanship, and a distrust of political 
virtue. When, after breaking up the atrong | 
and well-cemented Tory pha which had 
sn Lord North, he found himself 
suddenly thwarted by a mere boy,—when 
something told him, in spite of himself, that 
in the youthful Chancellor of the Exchequer 
he had encountered a genius equal to his own, 
combined with a native aptitade for govern- 
ment of a far higher order,—~—his astonish- 
ment and mortification must have been un- 
bounded. Something must be done, and that 
speedily, to put down this rising rival, and 
unfortunately Fox chose the wrong thing. 
There was yet one man in the g ranks 
with whom, if Fox could haye made up his | 
mind to co-operate earnestly and faithfully, he 
might possibly have been enabled to triumph 
over the re William Pitt, and change the 
history of the Whig party. We say “ pos- 
sibly,” but we do not think it probable that 
even that combination would have succeeded. | 
There was evidently a re-action in the public : 








mind in favour of prerogative as such. How- 
ever the King might appear to those who 
knew him intimately, to the public at 
he was the most honest public man of 
day. That their sovereign should wish to 
exercias some share of real power had not 
yet come to seem strange or intolerable to 
the British Lar” vos They were still highly 
monarchical. rge LiL also exhibited m 
his own person all those domestic virtues 
which Englishmen prize, and in which the 
Whig leaders were deficient ; while the grow- 
in iance between Fox and the Prince of 
Wales was sufficient to disgust s people who 
still retained a deep sense of filial obliga- 
tions. On the other hand, the Whigs were 
no longer identified with any great popular 
movements. Jacobitism was dead; Parlia- 
mentary Reform was in its infancy ; Roman 
Catholic Emancipation was eminently an 
unpopular idea, and the King’s known 
opposition to it only served to strongthen 
public confidence in his own personal 
authority. Under these circumstances we 
repeat it is doubtful even if the closest union 
between Fox and Edmund Burke could have 
rehabilitated the Whig Party, or prolonged for 
any considerable time their lease of adminis- 
tration. But we maintain that this was Fox's 
only chance; and that, in forming his coali- 
tion with North, be was taking the one step 
above all others calculated to seal the doom 
of his party, and to convince the public, 
once for all, of their total want of principle, 
riotism, or th That he should 
ave taken such a step as this we 
attribute to the moral callousness which 
his early education had induced, to 
the contempt for public men with which 
recent events had inspired him, and to that 
confidence in his own character which great 
social popularity has a tendency to produce 
in all men, but especially in men like Fox. 
That colloquial geniality, that fatal bon- 
homie which made him the hero of the 
supper, the gaming-table, or the race-course, 
led im, as it has done many another man, 
into a false security. It was impossible that 
a man who had so many devoted 
friends could do anything dishonourable. 
Would ——, and ——, an » associate 
with him if he were a fellow capable of sor- 
did and selfish ambition * It was impossible. 








becomes, as it were, a sort of practical Anti- 
nomian ; and believing it impossible for him- 
self to do wrong, does it right and left 
Such we consider to be the best excuse 
that can be made for Charles Fox at this 
period of his career. But if his error was a 
grave one, his punishment was equal to the 
offence. Exclusion trom office for the re- 
mainder of his life; the loss of his oldest and 
dearest political friendship, and the total 
break-up of that once powerful and popular 
party which he had hoped to lead to victory, 
were more than an aton¢ment for this one 
most unfortunate transgression. 

The conduct of political parties during the 
period to which this volume is confined, is 
narrated by Lord John Russell with 
frankness and fairness, and his narrative is 


| interspersed with remarks, which, coming 


wition, are 


from a statesman in his present 
us of coali- 


both curious and instructive. 
tion he says : 

“Nor is it trac, as Mr. Fox scems to hare 
more than once thought, that by combining the 
chief leaders of weight in debate and experience 
in affairs, a body might be formed of sufficient 
power to overcome all resistance, and defy all 
competition, Where there is a public sentiment, 
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expecially if that sentiment is shared or inspired 
by the sovereign, there will not be wanting in 
this country, nurse as it is of free discussion, mon 
capable of becoming the organs and the leaders of 
a popilar aml powerful party. Thus, Mr, Pitt, 
in 1783 and 1784, without a colleague in the 
House of Commons, defied Mr. Fox, Lord North, 
Mr. Barke, Mr. Sheridan, and Mr. Erskine, 
Thus, Mr. Perceval, in 1807, defeated the conli- 
tion of Lord Grey and Lord Grenville, and led his 
fanatical majority with undannted spirit and un- 
questionable success, Eighteen years of power 
consolidated the victorious party of Mr, Pitt ; 
twenty years of Tory administration followed the 
triumph of Mr. Perceval.” 

This is a most important admission from 
the present Foreign Secretary; but as the 
politics of the day do not come within our 
province, we shall leave the application of it 
tw others. 

Agnin, of Mr. Pitt, he says: 

“Thua, in the course of little more than three 
years from Mr. Pitt's acceptance of office as First 

of the Treasury, great finaneial and com- 
taercial reforms had been accomplished. By 
laying ona sufficient amount of taxes to meet the 
expenditure of the year, publie credit had been 
raised and confirmed, By just economy a surplus 
of a million had been secured on the balance- 
sheet, and this sum had been strictly appropriated 
to the diminution of the national debt. Com- 
merce and manifactures had been promoted by 
a treaty with France, founded on principles 
mutually beneficial, For the further benefit of 
trade, a dark and confused chaos of duties hal 
bean penetrated by the light of onder and sim- 
plicity. The nation, overcoming its difficulties, 
ami rising buoyant from its depression, began 
rapidly to increase its wealth, to revive its spirit, 
and renew its strength, 

‘Sach was the work of Mr. Pitt, now no 
longer the Minister of the Coart, but of the 
nation, The cry of seerct influence, and the im- 
putation of his being the organ of an unseen 
power, was heard less and less as the resources 
of his powerful understanding developed their 
energies and ripened their frnita. During this 
period the conduct of Mr. Fox, though not want- 
ing tn ability and in eloquence, betrayed the da 
ficiencics of a mind ready for the debate of the 
day, but not stored with the reasonings of eco- 
nomical writers, or directed by an enlarged view 
of the liberal policy of a mercantile ple. 
Whether, while embracing the prejudices of 
manufacturers, he opposed the Irish propositions, 
or, while listening to national animo«ities, he 
denounced the commercial treaty with France, he 
displayed on either question a mind whose notions 
of commerce were erroncons, aml whose pr- 
triotism festered national jealousy, in place of 
cultivating national friendship.” 

So, too, at page 213: 

‘At the end of the American War the finances 
of Great Fritain and France were seriously de- 
ranged. In five years William Pitt, by judicions 
retrenchment, by imposts cheerfully borne, and 
hy allowing the energy of the nation free scope, 
had restored public credit and confirmed public 
order. A popular sovereign reigned over a con- 
tented people, who filled the public coffers and 
supported a monarchy which they loved,” 

Read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest 
this picture of George IIL. and his Ministers, 
all ye who think it a mark of enlightenment 
to sneer at a belief in the national prosperity 
which existed under Her Majesty's corti 
father ! 

The following sketch of Mirabean is above 
Lord John's average : 

“Mirabeau was a man of violent passions, of 
debauched habits—the product of a despotic 
court and a corrupt state of society ; often im- 

risoned in the Bastille, constantly involved in 
debt, running from one mistress to another, the 
slave of his necessities and his impulses, without 








dignity, no scruples, no integrity. Dut he was a 
mau of genius; he had conceived the idea of a 
monarchy tempered by liberty, and he was eager 
to adapt the institutions of land to his own 
ped f He was bold in sonuelh eloquent in the 
Assembly ; he had a natural mastery over the 
tninds of these whom he addressed, and he soon 
obtained a wonderful ascendency over the people 
of France. He never yielded his opinion to the 
vague theories of phil hers, or the senseless 
clamonr of a mob. In his speeches he defended, 
with ndmirable reason and force, the royal pro- 
rogutive of peace ami war. He marked with 
ability and precision the outlines of a representa- 
tive constitution. He was the true apostle of 
mouarchy oa it is uhbderstood in Engiand.” 

The subjoined will show Lord John’s 
opinion on the “ balance of power,” and may 
serve een as some indication how far be 
is to ied upon as an advocate of non- 
intervention : 

“It will be seen from these extracts how fully 
Mr. Fox recognised the dectrine of the balance of 
power as a guarantee for the security and interests 
of Great Bnitaiv. In fact, there are but few and 
short steps between the maintenance of that 
balance and the insecurity of our national inde- 
pendence. The balance of power can only be 
overthrown by the preponiermnce of one great 
State; a great preponderant State would threaten 
the independence of all its neighbours, and Great 
Britain woald only have a choice between sub- 
mission and war. So that the worls ‘ balance of 
power,’ which appear to many minds to convey 
an idle theory, or a flimsy disguise, do in fact 
mean the maintenance of the liberties and indepen- 
dence of the British people.” 


We have now to turn to some paas 
of a more questionable character. On the 
affair of Mrs. Fitzherbert, Lord John quotes 
a letter of Fox to the Prince of Wales, in 
which he says: 


“The sum of my humble advice, nay, of my 
most earnest entreaty, is this—that your Royal 
Highness would not think of marrying till you 
can marry legally. When that time comes you 
must judge for yourself; and no doubt you will 
take into consideration both what is due to private 
honour and your public station. In the mean- 
while, a mock marriage (for it can be no other) is 
neither honourable for any of the parties, ner, 
with respect to your Royal Highness, even safe. 
This appears so clear to me that, if 1 were Mrs, 
Pitzhe 6 father or brother, 1 would advise her 
not by auy means to agree to it, and to prefer any 
other species of connection with you to one leading 
to so much misery and mischief.” 


The extraordinary moral obliquity of Fox's 
mind could not be better shown than by this 
jece of advice; “If I were Mrs. Fitzher. 
rt's father or brother —I would recommend 
her to become your mistress! Making all 
due allowance for the circumstances of this 
particular case, and the general laxity of the 
period, we must confess that in our estima- 
tion this letter is no degree short of infamous. 
The lowest depravity of the Court of Louis 
XY. did not go beyond brothers and fathers 
recommending their sisters and hiters to 
submit to His Majesty's embrace. Yet, here 
was the leader of that | ayers party in Eng- 
land supposed to specially inimical 
to the vices of courts, gravely assuring 
the heir apparent that a sister's virtue 
was not to be weighed for a moment against 
the danger of a disputed succession. That 
Fox was capable of uttering such @ senti- 
ment as this, explains much of his career, 
aud proves how — lessons of his 
youth had eaten into his natural powers of 
discriminating between right and wrong. 
Lord John, however, merely observes : 
“It has been said with truth that this letter, 


fixed principles of any kind, no sense of personal | while it discouraged an illegal marriage, tended to 





favour an illicit connection. Ht must be confessed 
that Mr. Fox and his friends were net at all more 
scrupulous on this head than Henry 1V. of France, 
Charles If., the Duke of Grafton, Lord Sandwich, 
and other statesmen of the preceding age, or the 
Prince of Wales and the Duke of York of his own 
time,” 

We have no sympathy with excessive 
prudery. The vices of private men are 
sumetimes the virtues of kings. It may be 
better for his people that a sovereign should 
make a mistress of his inferior than a queen. 
But that dovs not prove that it was right for 
the inferior to be made sa. Because it might 
have been unwise for the Prince to marry Mra. 
Fiteherbert, that would have been no justifi- 
cation in a brother who should have advised 
her to dispense with the ceremony. There was 
nothing worse in Louis XVth's connection 
with Madame Du Barry than with any other 
woman; but mankind have been unanimous 
in the detestation they have evinced for her 
relations, There would have been nothing 
worse in Charles IL's adoption of Alice 
Bridgenorth into his harem than of any 
other girl; but would this diminish the 
criminality of the uncle who took her there P 
Lord John has made a sad mistake in his 
comment on this particular letter: he had 
better have said nothing about it, but if he 
said anything, it should scarcely have been 
a phys ter comparison between Pox 
and other profligates, who, after all, never 
did what Fox says he would have done, 
namely, sacrifice a daughter's honour to save 
& patron's crown. 

With a brief comment on 
passage, we must conclude : 


“* The ration of Mr. Burke from his party 
was & natural consequence of the position he had 
assumed in his book, The breach of friendshi 
with Mr. Fox wns an effect of his own wilf 
intemperance. But it was no momen i 
which confirmed and widenel the breach, Mr. 
Burke did not rest till he had estranged from 
Mr. Fox many of hia best friends, aud broken into 
fragments ‘the great aud finn body’ of the 
English Whigs.” 

Now this we totally deny. Mr. Burke 
remained to the last a consistent 1688 Whig. 
There were no Whig principles at work m 
the French Revolution, or if there were, the 
were very speedily extinguished. But it 
was necessary, as it has often been at other 
times, that the party in opposition should 
keep up a distinction between themselves 
and the party in office, though there is no 
real difference remaining, The exigency of 
the situation snakes thia ky isy excusable. 
But whenever it is made basis of action, 
it is sure to lead to a very considerable 
secession from the rauks of the party which 
adopt it. Men not immediately interested 
in obtaining office, and who have all their 
lives thought more of principles than of 
power, will be certain to revolt from sach 
a policy, however indispensable to party 
purposes. When this state of affairs came 
about between 1790--1800, Burke was the 
first to set the example of —s to 

inciples at the cost of tar to Party. 
Tere, unfortunately, mach that he had 
written twenty years eurlior was capable 
of being surned against himeell But 
that truly great man did not hesitate. 
If As only distinction left — Man 
and Tory was approval or di val 
Freach “Revolniion, if a ae euonene 
had now been expunged, he would not be 
the slave of a mere uame—and they nies 
call him « Tory if they liked. On all ot 
points he was still the same. And if bis old 


one other 
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friends chose to iguore everything else but 
this one point, they might do so. He would 
die in the constitutional creed of which he 
had lived a supporter, and had embalmed in 
his immortal writings. Posterity has re- 
spected and, for the most part, endorsed his 
motives, while the subseqoent history of 
France haa amply proved lus wisdom. 








Campaigning Experiences in Central India, 
in 1857-58. y Mrs. Henry Duberly. 
(Smith, Elder, & Co.) 

That a “Penthesilen furens” should make 

but an indifferent historian is scarcely a 

matter to excite much wonder. And yet it 

cannot be altogether unreasonable to expect 
that a writer who undertakes to en- 
lighten the public on any particular subject 
should be careful as to the correctness of the 
information thus set before the world. Mrs. 
Duberly, however, appears to be totally 
void of embarrassment as to the accuracy of 
her details whenever she ventures to tres- 
pass upon the domain of history, It is true 
she does not pretend to give the result of 
her own researches, for her historical 
sketches are marked off by inverted commas, 


bat she evidently adopts them as thoroughly | 


truthful. Passing over minor inaccuracies, 
we shall content ourselves with drawing 
our readers’ attention to one monstrous 
example of ignorance and mulevolence—the 
—— being on the part of the lady, and 
the malevolence on that of her informant. 
We are informed that Bajee Rao, the ex- 
Peishwa 

“ Assisted the Fast India Company in their 
war against Tippo Saif, the tiger of Seringupatarn ; 
and, 48 a reward for doing so, the Company, «fter 
years of strife with him—after negotiations, ex- 
aetions, and treatics, and violations of those 


treaties on their parts—contrived in 1817 to get | 
hold of his dominions, After numerous and fierce | 


conflicts, Badjee Rao, at the head of 8000 men, 
with an advantageous post, was prepared to do 
battle for the sovereignty of the Deccan, when 
Brigadier-Genoral Sir John Malcolm, who com- 
manded the British forces, sent a flag of truce to 
him with propoanls of surrender.” 


Such a tissue of wilful blunders is rarely 
to be met with. In the first place Bajee Rao 
not only declined to take any part in the 
war against Tippoo Sultan, but earnestly 
endeavoured to separate the Nizam from his 
English allies, and to draw him into a con- 
federacy inst the power which had 
hitherto befriended him. ‘Throughout his 
troubled and cheequered reign, Bajee Rao 
never ceased to intrigue against the British 
government, whose conduct towards himself 
was marked by unparalleled forbearance aud 
long-suffering. It is utterly untrue that they 
ever violated a single engagement, or 
attempted to take advantage of his mis- 
fortunes. On the contrary, they protected 
him against his formidable rival Holkar, and 
actual igus him to the musnud after 
his deleat by that chieftain. In return for 
this and similar favours, Bajee Rao in- 
cessantly instigated Holkar and Scindia, and 
the Rajah of Nag to form o coalition 
against the British, and actually prevailed 
upon the last-named primee to attack the 
Resident's camp at Seetabuldee. At length, 
having himself ventured to take up arma, be 
sustained two severe defeata and lost his 
chief strongholds, and finally made overtures 
of submission to Sir John Malcolm, when 
escape from the forces that hemmed him 
in on all sides was morally impossible. 
He himeclf exclaimed in the course of 


a subsequent interview with Sir John: 
“ Tow can I resist now? lam surrounded! 
General Doveton is at Borhampore ; you are 
at Metowla; Colonel Russell at Boorgham, 
Tam inclosed.” The result of some further 
negotiations was the surrender of the 
Peishwa on terme far too advantageous, 
one the desperate state of his 
fortunes. ln addition to an ample provision 
jfor his adherents, an annual pension of 
{ 80,00. a year was secured to him and his 
rightful heirs, and the estate of Bithoor was 
settled upon him in frechold. “The East 
India Company,” says Mrs. Duberly, or her 
informant, 

“With their usual grasping and illiberal spirit 
of covetousness, were displeased with Sir John 
Maloolin for granting these terms. They could 
not recede fromm them; but they and the Governor- 
General, Lord Handinge, took care to limit the 
stipulated allowance to the simallest sum men- 
tioned in the treaty, namely, eight lakhs of 
rupees, or 80,0002, per annum.” 


Now the facts of the case are simply these : 
the Marquis of Hastings, not Lord Hardinge, 
had sent instructions to Sir Jobn Malcolm 
that, in the event of the Peishwa’s surrender, 
the stipend to be allotted to him should 
either be left to the decision of Government, 
,or “fixed at the lowest sum adequate to 

support him in comfort and respectability,” 
Disastrous consequences had already been 
experienced from making too large an allow- 
ance to native prinecs, writhing under the 
less of power. The mutiny at Vellore was 
undoubtedly caused in measure by 
ithe ample means placed at the disposal 
; of ‘Tippoo's sons ; and to avoid a similar 
jerror in the caso of the Peishwa, the 
| Governor-General had endeavoured to put 
‘a wholesome check on Sir John Mal- 
,colm's munificence. The evil, however, 
was done before the instructions arrived, 
and the Marquis, while he regretted the cir- 
cumstance, at once ratified Sir John's too 
liberal engagements. As for the Nana, it is 
well known that he was adopted by the 
Peishwa without the sanction of the British 
Government, and that consequently the cere- 
mony was illegal and invalid. 

However, Mrs. Duberly's descriptions of 
what she actually saw and experienced are 
oftentimes amusing, and atone in some 
degree for her historical shortcomings. At 
the same time we cannot admire the taste 
which impelled ber to accompany a movable 
column on active service, Such scenes, for 
instance, as the following, scarcely har- 
monise with one’s ideas of what is befitting 
the gentler sex to behold and encounter. 
Maun Sing, the Rajah of Powree, had just 
been surprised in the jangle, and his fol- 
lowers routed with considerable slaughter, 
Mrs. Duberly keeping well up with the 
combatants : 

“Some circumstances that came under my 
notice were very distressing. A man shot in the 
head, and who was bleeding profasely from his 
wound, was tended by his littl daughter, appra- 
rently about twelve years old, who held up her 
hands imploring merey and pity as we passed. 
Nor was | the only one who tried to re-assure and | 
comfort her, One of our servants, when he joined | 
us later in the day, brought with him a little boy, | 
about seven yeara old, whem he found standin 
by his dead futher, who had been shot, and ha 
fallen from his horse, The dead man, the child | 
and horse were in a group, and omr servant; 
charitably took the child, and placing him befure 
him on his own horse, brought him inte catinp, I 
became possessed too of a small white dog, which, | 
together with a baby of six or seven months old, | 
was found lying on a bed, from whence’ the 
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mother, frenzied, 1 suppose, by terror, had fled, 
and (eft her child behind? The little one was sit- 
ting up and langhing, pleased at the horses and 
soldiers as they passed. This child was also 
brought on amd given to the care of a woman in 
our camp, and the littl deg was sent tome, 1 
was told of a woman who, in the action of Beeja- 
re, was endeavouring to escape with her child, 
it in the agony of fear she clasped it so closely 
to her side, that in ber passionate efforts to save 
its life, she had syneexed it to death, and was 
still flying with it hanging over her arm, aid 
premvetl 83 closely aa ever, but dead and cold,” 


On the subject of dress Mrs. Duberly 
makes some remarks worthy of the serions 
consideration of the military authorities. 
Towards the end of May, beneath a fierce 
tropical sun, the column was pushing on 
towards Chandareo through a thick jungle: 


“The march, directly and indirectly, cost 
soveral lives. Two men of the 95th were struck 
down by the sun, and perished where they fell. 
One poor fellow dropped backwards as if shot, 
just as I rede up, and in a few moments the eon- 
vulsive action commenced in all his limbs ; bis 
lips and face became black almost before life was 
extinct, The men of the 95th on this day, and 
for same time after, marched in their scarlet 
jackets, The fatigue of walking in such heat is 
enormona, and wher to thatis adel a close-fitting 
eloth dress, of course it must be doubled. Is 
seetns to me most wanton to sacrifices life to 
appearance in such a way. The calculation is 
that each European soldier costs more than one 
hundred pounds to equip aud send out to this 
country, Surely, then, from economical, if not 
from any higher motives, everything should be 
done to alleviate his sufferings, and to give him a 
chance for his life. I would myself on no account 
venture out in the sun with a forage-cap and thin 
white cover on ty head, such as the men wear ; 
but when to that 1s added the dress made for and 
sitited to an English climate, the want of common 
sense becomes still more apparent. 

“The 8th Hussars march in stable jackets, 
cloth overalls, and forage-caps with covers—even 
a hotter dress than that worn by the infantry ; 
nnd the officers, and most of the men, have sheepi- 
skins om their saddles, the heat and discomfort ot 
which are very great; Lut being mounted, they 
lave net to sol the siime exertions as a foot- 
soldier. 

‘“The dress of the $rd troop of Horse Artillery 
contrasts pleasantly enough with those which | 
have described. Officers and men wear the hel- 
met covered with white, thickly padded round the 
temples, looge white serge juckets over their 
shirts, and regimental overalls, They have no 
sheepsking, which muke the saddles of the 
Hussars a penance to sit on.” 


With one more extract illustrative of true 
heroism in woman, wo take leave of Mrs. 
Duberly’s campaignings with little regret, 
aud with still less desire to be favoured with 
any more of guch experiences : 

We have just had an inxtence of the wen- 
derful things women can do, Mrs. Cotgrave, the 
wife of un officer in the $n] Europeans, who was 
stationed at Jhansi, and had obtained permanent 
employment there, determined to = her Jits- 
band, With a little gruceful and delicate child of 
four years old, and her ayah, she left Poonah, and 
travelled by bullock-train to Mhow. Here grreat 
difficulties were made, and reasonnbly, on the 
part of the authorities, as there was danger in 
allowing her to proceed. Fearing she would be 
detained, she left Mhow one night anexpectediy, 
and travelled in a gharry without an eseort of any 
kind, As they were passing through thiek 





| jangle, the ghavry, with its helpless freight of two 
| women and a little girl, broke down. 


The native 
cart, containing the baggage, had gone on, and 
was some distance in front, Mrs. Cotgrave's feer 
of tigers and wild beasts was very great; but she 
told me that she att by the wayside during mote 
than an hour, with her Httle child held tightly in 
her arms, and trembling with fear, for the jackals 
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were screaming reund her with their — and 
unearthly laugh, while the gharry wallah mended 
the cart, After many delays and adventures she 
reached Goonah ; and I bad the satisfaction of 
hearing, some time afterwards, that she had re- 
joined her husband at Jhansi in safety.” 





Ow Hallucinations: History and Ezplana- 
tion of Apparitions, Visions, Dreams, 


Ecstasy, Magnetism, and Somnambuliom, | 


By A. Britrre de Boismont, M.D., &c. 
Translated from the French by Robert T. 
Hulme, F.L.S., &c. (Renshaw.) 
Da. Briérre de Boismont is a French physi- 
cian who has devoted his attention especially 
to the study of mental disease in all its 
various forms, and who has attained to a 
most distinguished position in this branch of 
medical science. In fact, he enjoys in France 
a a analogous to that of Dr. Conoll 
or Dr. Forbes Winslow in England. A suf- 
ficient proof of the authority which is 
generally attached to his opinion on all mat- 
ters connected with mental derangement, is 
found in the fuct that two large editions of 
atreatise on Hallucinations which he has 
recently published have been speedily ex- 
hausted. Thia work was, in its original form, 
especially addressed to members of its 
author's profession; but it occurred to Mr. 
Halme that, considering the general interest 
which attaches to the subject, ita circula- 
tion might advantageously be extended be- 
yond the narrow circle of professional readers, 
and that it would form an acceptable addi- 
tion to the general scientific literature of our 
country, With this view he has executed a 
translation of the work in a somewhat 
abridged form, omitting entirely some few 
cases which, from their nature, were likely 
to _— interest for the physiologist only, 
and relating others in a less detailed man- 
ner. In the performance of this task, he 
has had the advantage of access to various 
manuscript notes and alterations prepared 
by Dr. de Boismont for introduction into the 
new edition of his work ; so that the volume 
before us may be regarded as a condensed 
summary of the most recent opinions of this 
distinguished authority on the interesting 
subject of which it treats. Such being the 
- Case, it was not unnatural that we should 
take up the volume with considerable euri- 
osity, and with very high expectations as to 
the information which it was likely to afford; 
nor that we should experience a proportionate 
feeling of disappointment when, on laying it 
down, we are obliged to confess that these 
expectations have been, at beat, but imper- 
fectly realised. This feeling of disappoint- 
ment is of a vague, rather than of a special, 
character, and it is far from an easy task to 
assign to it its exact cause. That the book 
contains much valuable and interesting mat- 
ter, or that it evinces an intimate and exten- 
sive knowledge of its subject on the part of 
itz author, no one can deny; and it is con- 
structed with at least a considerable show of 
‘that systematic method which is so dis- 
tinguishing and valuable a characteristic of 
the mnjority of French scientific writers. 
Still, notwithstanding all this, when, after a 
careful perusal, we proceed to take stock of 
the impressions produced by the book we 
are surprised to find that they are mostly of 
a vague and unsabstautial nature; and that 
the number of points upon which more 
definite ideas have been obtained is not at all 
commensurate either with the real value of 
the materials, or with the labour which has 
obviously been bestowed upon their arrange- 
ment, No doubt Dr, De Boismont’s own 


notions are on every point perfectly clear and 
distinct ; but hia exposition of them does not 
always succeed in conveying to the reader a 
corresponding impression. We propose to 
give a brief summary of the principal con- 
clusions at which he seems to us to have ar- 
rived; premising, however, that, owing to 
the considerations to which we have just 
alluded, our analysis of his work may possibly 
be neither exhanstive nor complete, 

Before proceeding to a detailed examina- 
tion of the nature and causes of hallucina- 
tions, it is of course necessary to begin by 
determining the precise signification whic 
we intend to attach to the term. Accord- 
ingly, Dr. de Boismont, after enumerating 
the various definitions which have been 
adopted by former writers, proceeds to 
enunciate his own in the following terms: 
a hallucination is the perception of the 
sensible signs of an idea. This definition 
requires a few words of explanation. Grant- 
ing that ideas are of two kinds, the primary 
or innate, which are implanted in our minds 
directly by the Deity himself; and the} 
secondary or sensational, which reach us 
through the medium of onr senses; the 
ideas which are capable of being the subject ; 
of hallucinations can obviously belong to the 
latter class only. Indeed, Dr. de Boismont 
expresses a decided opinion that insanity, in 
all its forms, deals exclusively with sensa- 
tional ideas; primary ideos, in their essential 
character at least, being entirely beyond its 
influence, The ordinary course of formation 
of a sensational idea consists firstly in the 
perception by the senses of the external 
image of an object, and secondly, in the 
transmission of this image by the senses to 
the brain, The senses id with the image 
only, they have nothing to do with the idea. 
The manner in which a hallucination is 
formed is precisely the reverse of this. The 
idea is first created in the brain, and the 
image of it is subsequently presented to the 
senses. A hallucination, therefore, is the 
perception of an image which does not arise 
from an external object. This leads us to 
the distinction between hallacinations and 
illusions. An illusion is defined as the false 
appreciation of a real sensation. In an illu- 
sion there is always an external object, the 
iouge of which is transmitted by the senses 
to the brain: but the interpretation of this 
image—in other words, the idea created 
from it by the brain—isa false one. Don 
Quixote, when he took the windmills for 
giants, was subject, not to a hallucination, 
but to an illusion. 

Admitting the above definitions to be 
correct, a little reflection will suffice to show 
how immense is the number of phenomena 
which must be placed in one or the other 
category. Every spiritual apparition on 
record must have been either a bhallucina- 
tion or an illusion, Dr. de Boismont, 
actuated a nily by a vague fecling of 
reverence for sacred subjects, inclines to 
regard all apparitions which are recorded in 
the Scriptures, and all those the result of 
which was the conversion of a sinner, not as 
hallucinations but as supernatural appear- 
ances: a distinction which seems to us to 
be utterly untenable; and which is not only 
unphilosophical in the highest degree, but 
absolutely useless and unnecessary. Con- 
sidering, therefore, not only the numbers 
but also the characters of those whom we 
know to have been subject to hallucinations, 
we can scarcely conceive how any inquirer 
could arrive at the conclusion that halluci- 
nations are a sign of, and inseparable from, 


insanity. Yet this is the conclusion which, 
until recently, appears to have been generally 
adopted. Dr. de Boismont, however, rojects 
it altogether. He draws a distinction be- 
tween hallucinations which do, and those 
which do not, involve insanity, designating 
the latter physiological, the former patho- 
logical hallucinations. A physiological hal- 
lucination is only an exaggerated condition 
of the normal shercinenca exhibited in the 
mental reproduction of sensational percep- 
tions by the memory and the imagination : 
a faculty which it is well known can, if yer 
cultivated by practice, be exercised at will 
to almost any extent, In support of his 
view that hallucinations may exist without 
insanity, Dr. de Boismont cites those arising 
from an intense religious feeling, which were 
80 humerous at the period of the Crusades 
as to be almost epidemic in their character, 
aud of which the cases of Loyola, Joan of 
Are, Luther, and others, afford such striking 
single instances. Hallucinations such as 
these, which belong to the society, rather 
than to the individual, are scarcely ever met 
in modern times, when, each individual cha- 
racter being strongly developed, not only 
hallucinations, but also the prevalent forms 
of insanity, possess each a peculiar charac- 
teristic, and are no longer moulded on a 
common wd 

As regards the classification of hallucina- 
tions, Dr. de Boismont proceeds with a great 
show of systematic method, arranging them 
under ten heads, which include every form 
of the phenomenon with which he is ac- 
quainted. The first class comprises such 
hallucinations as do not involve insanity ; the 
second, such aa do inyélve insanity ; and the 
remaining eight are mainly made up of 
hallucinations to which some particular cause 
may be assigned. These especial causes 
may be either moral or physical; an example 
of the former class is afforded by the hallu- 
cinations which accompany ecstasy and 
somnambulism, while those of delirium, 
whether occasioned by drink or disease, 
furnish instances of the latter. When we 
come to examine it, however, this classifica~ 
tion proves to be much less systematic and 
methodical than it appears to be at first 
sight. It is not constructed throughout on 
the same principle, so that cach class is not 
exclusive of every other: a peculiarity which 
the logician will at once recognise as charac- 
teristic of a faulty division. Thus, in the 
first two classes hallucinations are divided 
according to their pathological or physiolo- 
gical character; in most of the remainin 
classes, according to their moral or physica 
canses; and in the tenth, which is devoted 
to Epidemic Hallucinations, according to the 
greater or less frequency of their occurrence 
at a given time. Tacos the two first classes 
properly inelude all the others; and the 
tenth class is scattered among the ding 
ones,—a fact of which Dr. de Boismont 
seems to be aware, when he alleges as a 
resson for not devoting a special chapter to 
epidemic hallucinations, that they have 

ready been noticed in the chapters contain- 
ing those divisions of the subject with which 
they are most intimately related. The third 
class, again, which comprises hallucinations 
in relation to illusions, should not have been 
admitted at ali; for it deals simply with 
illusions as distinguished from hallucina- 
tions. Such being the obvious defects of Dr. 
de Boismont’s classification, it is scarcely 
necessary to dwell upon it in detail; but his 
two first classes, in which, as we have 
already observed, all hallucinations what- 
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ever are included, will repay a bricf exami- 
nation. The first of these may be sub- 
divided into two sections, according as the 
hallucinations are or are not corrected by 
the judgment. In the former case, the 
patient is quite aware that the image, 
though perceptible by the external senses, 
is either the offspring of his imagination or 
arises from an unhealthy state of body; in 
the latter, he probably regards it as 4 super- 
natural appearance. In neither case, how- 
ever, does it exercise any injurious influence 
on the character or conduct, though in- 
stances have oceurred in which the patient, 
though fully aware of the unreality of the 
apparitions, has sunk and died under the | 
terror which they inspired. In ballucina- | 
tions of the second class the patient has lost. | 
the power of comparison, regards the hallu- 
cination as a reality, and frames his actions 
in accordance with the impression which it 
produces. Many unaccountable acts which | 
cannot be explained either by the cha- 
racter, the manners, or the habits of the | 
individual, are doubtless to be attributed to 
this cause. As Dr. de Boismont observes: 


“The longer one has been in practice, the more 
one feels convinced that there are in the world a 
number of insane persons, who, from various 
causes, have never sought the assistance of a 
medical man, and whose insanity has not been | 
noticed by those with whom they associate, Such 
sing are quarrelsome, engage im duels, injure, 

at, or assassinate their fellow men, or destroy | 
themselves in obedience to voices, comtunds, or 
impulses which they find it impossible to resist.” 


All the senses may be the subjects of 
hallucinations, cither separately, or all at 
the same time: the latter case, however, ia 
of comparatively rare occurrence. Halluci- 
nations of hearing are the most common, 
their number being estimated at two-thirds 
of all that oceur: those of sight are far 
more numerous than those of touch, taste, 
orsmell. Even the loss of a sense does not 
prevent its being the subject of a hallucina- 
tion: a fact which affords, perhaps, the best 
mark of distinction between a hallucination 
and an illusion, 

The ¢ r devoted by Dr, de Boismont 
to the medical treatment of hallucinations 
will be received with great interest, not only 
by the professional, but also by the general 
reader, It is only within a recent period 
that hallucinations have been regarded as 
susceptible of special treatment: a natural 
consequence of their having been generally 
considered merely as a symptom of insanity. 
M. Leuret, medical officer of the Bicttre, was 
the first to point ont that they are amenable 
to peculiar remedies. His method, which 
consista in resolutely opposing and con- 
tinually pursning them until they give way, 
has been attended with considerable success : 
but, as Dr. de Boismont observes, its 
universal application is more ible in a 
general hospital than in a private asylum, 
where the patients, from their education 
and position in society, require treatment 
of a more conciliatory and less arbitrary 
character. The means available for the 
treatment of hallucinations may be arranged 
under two heads, the physical and the moral. 
The former consist mainly of general and 
local blood-letting, of prolonged general 
baths, of purgatives, emetics, narcotics, and 
antispasmodics, and of external counter- 
irritation by means of blisters, moxas, and 
setons. M. Leuret is in the habit of employ- 
ing the douche very extensively; a mode 
of treatment for which Dr. de Boismont 
geucrally substitutes what he calls the bath 





of irrigation, which consists in allowing | the English idiom, it would certainly be 


water to fall, for hours together, in a thin 
stream, or in a number of streams like those 
from a watering-pot, on the head of the 
patient while seated in the bath, Both these 
remedies probably act beneficially to a certain 
degree by cooling the congested organ; but 
their principal effect seems to be to harass 
the patient intosubmission, We cannot but 
think that the employment of remedies of this 
character is a matter demanding the constant 
exercise of the most careful judgment; for not 
only are they likely to menituas in the patient 
only a feigned abandonment of his delusions, 


' but it is not impossible, as is evident from a 


recent notorious case in this country, that 
their excessive application may be attended 
by fatal results. 
Datura Stromenium, proposed some years 
back by Dr. Moreau, of Tours, has been 
found useful im many cases; but its exhibi- 
tion in large doses requires great care, 
since the patient must be constantly watched, 
in order that the effects of the drug may not 
be allowed to pass beyond the normal limits. 
Finally, since hallucinations are not un- 


| frequently caused by some local bodily de- 


rangement, all the organs should be carefully 
examined, to see whether their functions are 
propery — The excitement having 
woen subdued by any or all of the foregoing 
remedies, the tume for the employment of 
moral means has arrived. These consist 
essentially in giving rise to fresh im- 
pressions, re-awakening the affections, and 
directing the attention to new objecta. 


| The particular means by which these results 


may beat be attained, will, of course, vary 
with the circumstances of euch case; and 
their selection and employment requires 
intelligence, a knowledge of mankind, great 
tact, and, above all, a large amount of 
perseverance. 

Tt is scarcely necessary to do more than 
allude very briefly to the concluding chapter 
of Dr. de Baismont’s work, in which he 
considers hallucinations in their bearing 
on medical jurisprudence. The singularly 
careful manner in which his conclusions are 
balanced and guarded reeails irresistibly 
the celebrated summing-up of Mr. Justice 
Stareleigh in the case of Bardell v, Pickwick. 
Men have frequently been accused of all 
sorts of crimes, who were unfortunate 
persons who had yielded to the suggestions 
of a hallucination and insanity: and the too 
extended application of the word mano- 
mania has often protected true criminals 
with the shield of insanity. If a man’s 
hallucinations lead him to commit violent 
and injurious acts, he onght to be confined: 
if they do not, he ought not. Ifa hallucinated 
patient is unfit to make a will, he ought not 
to be allowed to do so; but if he is not unfit, 
it is very wrong to prevent him from doing 
as he likes in this respect. These statements, 
though not very new, are unquestionably 


true; but their repetition does not bring us ; 


nearer to a solution of the only real 
in particular 


an 
ifficulty, their application 
Cases, 


The administration of | 





ep 
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‘omitted. This tendency leads bim to head 

his third chapter thus: “Seet. [The hal- 
' Incinations simple and isolated,” and to state 
at p. 445 that “the resolutions and actions 
to which the individuals are led by the hal- 
lucinations sometimes occur all at once.” 
| Sometimes, as in the following instances, his 
| sentences are constructed so carelessly as to 
i be actually ungrammatical. “ According to 
this writer historical event« are mostly 
brought about by isolated minda and in- 
dividual acts; and that, consequently, in 
this respect, the facts of history often fall 
under the dominion of physical laws.” “ This 
division of ideas does not hinder us from ap- 
preciating the great influence of the physical 
organisation, and which is most important 
in relation to our present subject.” At p. 221 
he speaks of “removing a difficulty,” when 
he obviously means to imply that the 
difficulty is not removed, but merely trars- 
Jerred from one point to another. We have 
marked several passages in which we are 
pretty sure that there must be some mistake 
in the translation; but, not having the 
original at hand, we cannot always be certain 
of its precise nature. In one, however, in 
which he speaks of “ Father Beauregard, 
a noted predicter,' we do not think we are 
rash in assuming that the original word is 
prédivcteny, for which, it is hardly necessary 
to observe, preacher is the a equiva- 
lent. Ifthe reception of Mr. Hulme’s trans- 
lation in England proves as favourable aa 
that which the origival has met with in 
France, we strongly advise him to look to 
these and similar points in the preparation 
of a second edition. 











Shelley Memorials, Edited by Lady Shelley. 
(Smith & Elder.) 
Evenytuine bearing on the life and character 
of Shelley must needs have intense interest 
for us all; in chief part, perhaps, because 
the outer circumstances of his carcer were 
so few, and are so well known that any new 
reading comes like a new fact, with all the 
excitement and delight of a discovery. Not 
Jong since the public was startled, disap- 
pointed, and shocked, by a couple of volumes 
which pretended to be the real life of Shelley 
as set forth by one of his nearest and most 
trusted friends; one, too, whose name had 
always been associated with his, and whose 
very life had been influenced by the acci- 
dents which had moulded his own. From 
this near friend it was but reasonable to ex- 
pect a worthy and appreciative memoir—-one 
that would, at the least, speak lovingly and 
with sympathy, if not with full comprehen- 
sion of that wonderful genins which so few 
can rightly understand. But instead of 
this, # very sud and painful book was 
mt out—mean in spirit and false in 
inference—a book that exaggerated all the 
small weaknesses inseparable from humanity, 
and left the nius and the beauty, 
the truth and the love undelineated, save by 


‘the faintest touches; or, rather, when it 


In conclusion, it only remains for us to | 
examine how the translator of this work | 


has performed his duty. 
this point, is, we are sorry to say, not 
altogether favourable. The faults that we 
have to find are the more provoking, 
because they might all have been prevented 
by the exercise of the commonest care. 
Mr. Hulmo labours under a continual temp- 
tation to translate literally the French deti- 


Our opinion on | 


touched them at all, caricatured and ren- 
dered them ridiculous, From that book no 
one could gather any worthy memorials of 
Shelley or his surroundings. That Harriet 


| was stupid, pretty, prosaic, and lymphatic ; 


nite article, in cases in which, according to | 


that her sister Eliza was perpetually comb- 
ing her hair; that Shelley was untidy, in- 
consequent, careless of money, and credulous 
of the “ For Ever" of all he liked; that he 
had strange moody fits which lasted through 
hours of lonely meditation; and that he and 
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his generally manuged to be exceedingly un- | 
comfortable in their domestic srrange- | 
inents, pretty well comprise all the new 
lights which Mr. Hoge cast on the subject. 
{ft was not, to say the Teast of it, a generous 
rendering of that sweet and Jovely nature; 
and Shelley's family had the right to feel 
hurt and indiguant at the use—misuse, 
vather—of the documents which they 
themselves had given up to this unfit 
biographer. It was more than disappoint- 
ment at a work badly executed; it 
was indignation at a breach of trust. | 
This, then, was the origin of Lady Shelley's 
book, Warmly admiring, as she does, 
the transcendant genius of her husband's | 
father, and proud of the name which she has 

made her own, she has entered the lists as 

the champion of the nobleness and beauty 

which Mr. Hogg practically denied, thinking | 
to rehabilitate by her reverent love what the | 
irreverence aud prosaic commonplace of the 

other had destroyed. We are sorry she waa 

not stronger for her task, Her book is well | 
written, and lovingly and feelingly conceived ; 
but whether she has been checked by her | 
own timidity, or by some false kind of , 
reapect for the feelings of people yet living, 

or whether, indeed, she has had no more ; 
explanatory material than what she has pat 

forth, the fact is the same—she has stumbled 

tito a very weak and unfinished work, which 

will do nothing for the furtherance of 
Shelley's fame, though much for the satiafae- 
tion and expression of her own love. 

Tu truth Shelley's was not a nature to be 
written of lightly, or by even alfectionate 
incapacity. ‘The fine subtle threads of which 
a being so sensitive and delicate as he was 
composed brook no rude handling, no weak 
or bivadecinn grasp. We must be on the 
level of our work to do it thoroughly or 
well; and to thoroughly understand cach 
other implies equal powers of comprehension 
if not of origination. It is not enough to 
love, nor yet to worship: loyal heart does 
not necessarily include understanding brain ; 
and where Lady Shelley has failed is pre- 
cisely where alinast all biographers of great 
tuinds fail-~in the want of capacity to make — 
themselves one with and equal to their sub- 
ject. Is not this the inevitable short-coming - 
of the smaller calibre? If, then, we say, | 
that the poet's gifled daughter-in-law has 
not been able to compass the full might and 
glory of ove whom his contemporaries mis- 
judged, aud his very friends could not under- 
stand, we say nothing disparaging of her 
relative abilities. That she 3, have 
been able to write a fitting Life of Shelley 
woud have argued her his equal, and proved 
hor possessed of powers as rare as his own ; 
that she has written a loving, weak, un- 
satisfactory, and reverent memoir is all that 
we conld expect from her, and better than 
what others have done, 

OF Shelley's outward life nothing new is 
here told us, The painful mistake of 
* Harriet is quietly teuched on, and her 
still more painfal death but slightly alluded 
to. It was not likely that the wife 
of Mary Godwin's son should speak 
either warmly or at length about ties 
which Mary Godwin's love helped to 
sunder, But we have nothing depreciatory, 
such as Mr. Hogg favoured us with, mc 
speaking with patronising tenderness of 
“the good Harriet,” whose portrait he was 
=o unmercifully caricaturing. It is evidently 
au unwelcome theme, and the task is got 
over as soon ns possible. That strange 
Welsh mystery, too, remains as much a 





| tae 
_ still kept 


{of Shelley.” This is exactly what sho haa 


| Without reservation. 


mystery as ever; and who was the would-be | 
assassin, and why there was a would-be | 
assassin at all,is just as great a secret now | 
as it was forty years ago. It was not a 
dream. Harriet’s testimony is too direct for | 
that supposition: but it never seems to have 


why, Shelley's family have kept the secret 
well. Letters are spoken of as 
pack from the world, but which, 
when published, will “ make the story of his 
life complete;” letters “whichfew now living, | 
except Shelley's own children, have ever 
erused,” It is a pity that his life should 
ave again been written in this fragmentary 
manner. Whatever Lady Shelley has relat- 
ing to him, of truth and interest, ought to 
have appeared in a volume which she has 
pat forth confesaedly as a vindication of his 
name, “ to give a truthful statement of long- 
distorted facts, and to clear away the mist | 
in which the misrepresentations of foes and 
professed friends have obscured the memory 


not done: has she been afraid to be candid ? 
For instance, speaking of Harriet’s death 
and the cause of their separation, she quotes 
Mary Godwin's words—-words which were 
delicate and applicable enough then, but 
which cannot touch the question now, after 
the lapse of so many years, and in the pre- | 
sence of another generation. Yet it was due | 
to Shelley to tell all the truth, honestly and 
His character has suf- 
fered quite enough by these half-confidences, 
these half-memoirs, of which the result is 
wholly false, Let Lady Shelley take our 
advice, and publish all that she has in her 
possession by which the real character of one 
of England's greatest poets may be known, | 
so the world be enabled to judge him fairly. | 
Eizo men say, and with apparent 3 

| 





that what she has kept back would do no 
honour to her subject; and that she has not 
mublished the truth, because she has not 

red todo so. This is what she and Mary 


| Godwin say of the separation : 


“Towards the close of 1813, estrangements, 
which for some time had been slowly growing 


i between My. and Mrs. Shelley came to a crisis. 


Separation ensued ; and Mrs, Shelley returned to 
her father's house. Here she gave birth to her 
second child—a son, who died m 1826. 

“The occurrences of this painful epoch in 
Shelley's life, and of the causes which led to them, 
I am spared from relating, In Mary Shelley's 
own words :-—‘ Thia ia not the time to relate the | 
trath; avd 1 should reject any colouring of the 
truth. No account of these events has ever been 
given at all approaching reality in their details, 
cither as mgards Ihimself or others ; nor shall J 
further allude to them than to remark, that the 
errors of action committed by a man ox noble 
and generous as Shelley, may, a9 far as he only is 
concerned, be fearlessly avowed by those who loved 
him, in the firm conviction that, were they judged 
impartially, his character would stand in fairer 
Pas brighter light than that of any contemporary.” 

"OF thot remaining who were intimate with 
Shelley at this time, each has given us a differ | 
ent version of this sad event, coloured by his own | 
views and personal feelin Evidently Shelley 
contided to none of these friends, We, who bear 
his name, and are of his family, have in our 
posession papers written by his own band, which 
im after years may make the story of his life 
complete, and which few now living, except 
Shelley's own children, have ever perused. 

“One mistake which has gouc forth to the 
world, we feet ourselves called upon positively to 
contradict. 

‘**Harriet's death has sometimes been ascribed 
to Shelley, This is entirely false. There was no 


‘ of mon nay never meet me more, 
* . * . 


. thonsand reasons, 


immediate connection whatever between her tragic 
end and any conduct on the part of her husband. 
It is true, however, that it was a permanent 
source of the deepest sorrow to him; for never 
during all his after life did the dark shade depart 
which bad fallen on his gentle and sensitive nature 


, been cleared up, at least for the public; and | from the self-sought grave of the companion of his 


| if Shelley knew who was his assailant, and 


early youth.” 


Again, we have another provoking mystery 
for those who cannot supply names and 
data, in the glimpse which she affords of a 
certain scandal set afloat during the Italian 

journ. Asterisk and hiatus make up the 
“details " from which Lady Shelley is soon 
“anxious to pass.” Unless we bad known 
what was alluded to, we had been as much 
in the dark as every ordinary reader will be, 


' but we give the story as we find it, to prove 


the reasonableness of our complaint of Lady 
Shelley's inordinate reticence. 


«My dearest Mary, —I arrived last night at ten 
o'clock, and sat up talking with Lond Byron until 
five o'clock this morning. I then went to sleep, 
and now awake at eleven, and, having despatched 
my breakfast as quick as possible, mean to devote 
the interval until twelve, when the post departs, 
toyon, . 2. a 

%*Lont Byron has told me of a circumstance 
that shocks me exceedingly, hecanse it exhibits a 
degree of desperate and wicked malice for which I 
am atalosstoaccount. When I hear such things, 
my patience and my philosophy are put to a 
severe proof, whilst I refrain from seeking ott 
some obseure hiding-place, where the countenance 


eo 


"*Tmagine my despair of good ; imagine how it 
is possible that one of so weak and sensitive a 
nature a3 mine can run further the gauntlet 
through this hellish society of men, You should 
write to the Hoppners a letter refuting the charge, 
in case you believe and know, and can prove that 
it is false ; stating the grounds and proofs of your 
belief. I need not dictate what you should say ; 
nor, I hope, inspire you with warmth to rebut 2 
change which you only effectually can rebut." 

“ To this letter, Mrs. Shelley thus replied : 


“4My dear Shelley, — Shocked beyond all 
measure as | was, I instantly wrote the inclosed. 
If the task be not too dreadful, pray copy it for 
me. I cannot, 

‘** Rend that part of your letter which contains 
the acensation. I tried, but I could not write it. 
1 think I canld as soon have died. 1 send also 
Elise’s last letter: enclose it or not, as you think 
hawt. 

“*'T wrote to you with far different foelings last 
night, beloved friemd, Our bark is indeed 
‘tempest-tost ;" but love me as you have ever 
doue, and God preserve my child te me, and our 
enetnies shall not be too much for us. Consider 
well if Florence be a fit residence for us. 1 love, 
1 own, to face danger; but | would not be 
imprudent. 

«Pray get my letter to Mrs. H. copied, for a 
Adien, dearest! Tako care of 
yourself—all yet is well. The shock for me is 
over, amd [ now despise the slander ; Int it must 
not pass uncontradicted. I sincerely thank Lord 
Byron for his kind unbelief, 

“« affectionately yours, 
“MW. 8 
4 Friday, 

“*Do not think me imprudent in mentioning 
O.'s illness at Naples, It is well to meot facts, 
They are as cunning as wicked. I have read over 
my letter: it is written in haste ; but it were as 
well that the first burst of feeling should be 
expressed. No letters.’ 

** From Shelley ta Mes, Shelles. 
“4 Thursday, Rarvaiut, 

“<T have reevived your letter with that te Mrs. 
Hoppner. 1 do not wonder, my dearest friend, 
that you should lave been moved. 1 was at first ; 
but speedily regained the indifference which the 
opinion of anything or anybody, except our own 
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consciences, amply merits, and day by day shall 
more reecive from me. 
letter—such a measure would dostroy its anthen- 
ticity—but have given it to Lord Byron, who has 
en to seud it, with his own comments, to 
the Hoppners. 


themselves panders and accomplices to slander ; 
for the 1} ers had exacted from Lord Byron 
that these accusations should be concealed from 
we, Lord Byron is not a ian to keep a tcoret, 
good or bad; but, in openly confessing that he 
has not done ao, he must observe a certain deli- 
eacy, and therefore wished to send the letter him- 
self; and indeed this adds weight to your 
representations. 
“*Have you seen the article in the Literary 
Gasete on me? They evidently allude to some 
story of this kind. However cautions the Hopp- 
ners have been in preventing the calumniated 
from asserting hie justification, you know 
toe much of the world not to be certain that this 
was the utmost limit of their caution. So much 
for nothing. 


**My greatest comfort would be utterly to 
desert all human society. I would retire with 
you and our children to a solitary island in the 
sea: would build s boat, and shut upon my 
retreat the Aoodgates of the world. I would read 
no reviews, and talk with no authors, Lf 1 dared 
trast ny imagination, it would tell me that there 
we one or two chosen companions, besides your. 
self, whom | should desire. But to this I would 
not listen. Where two or three are gathered 
together, the devil is among thom ; and good, far 
more than evil, impulse—love, far more than 
hatred—has been to me, except as you hare been 
its object, the source of all sorts of mischief. So, 
on thia plan, | would be alone, and would devote, 
either to oblivion or to future generations, the 
overilowings of a mind which, timely withdrawn 
from the contagion, should be kept fit for no 
haser object. But this it does not appear that 
we shall do. 

* The other side of the alternative (for a medinm 
ought not to be adopted) is to form for ourselves 
a society of oar own class, as much as possible, in 
intellect or in feelings ; and to connect ourselves 
with the interests of that society. Our roots 
never struck so deeply as at Pisa, and the trans- 

lanted tree flourishes not. People who lead the 
ives which we led until last winter, are like a 
family of Wababee Arabs pitching their tent in 
the middle of London. We must do one thing or 
the other: for yourself—for our child—for our 
existence. The calamnies, the sources of which 
are probably deeper than we perceive, have ulti- 
tmately for fess pa the depriving ws of the means 
of security subsistence. You will easily per- 
ceive the gmdations by which calumny proceeds 
to pretext, pretext to ecution, and tion 
to the ban of fire amd water, It is for this—-and 
not because this or that fool, or the whole court 
ef fools curse and rail—that calumny is worth 
refuting or chastising.’ ” 

We have made a long extract, purtly to 
illustrate Lady Shelley's mode of relatin 
anecdotes, partly as affording a very ‘pool 
plo of Shelley in some of his moods. 

ow the heart, which was so full of love and 


* * * o 


gentleness, could be stung to wrath, and | 


wounded to intensest bitterness, is no secret 
to those who knew him, It was in this 
wrath and bitterness that his manhood 
asserted iteclf: that he ceased to be the more 
intellectual thinker, the mere day-dream 
poet, the simple virtuous youth, loving and 

Heless, which else he might have become. 

© passionate curse, the wild agony of 
rage at the sight of sin and wrong, the 
thunder-bolts hurled against injustice and 
tyranny, the scorn flung down like poison 
upon evil deeds and evil-doers, were so many 
attestations of the manhood and the power 
within, which not all his saintly pity, not 
all his feminine love, had weakened or 


“*People do not hesitate, it seems, to make ) WI¥E? watched and pra 
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destroyed. Had Shelley been without anger, 


I have not recopied your | he had been simply without mental man- 


hood. 

The painful story of that terrible day at 
Spezzia is told again, when the two unhappy 
ed through the 
raging storm, while their husbands lay dead 
beneath tho surging waves; and then we 
come to those wild dramatic obsequies, 
when the bodies were burnt on the dark 
shores, with Byron, Hunt, and Trelawny, 
and # file of k-browed soldiers, as the 
mourners and assistants. No personal event 
in modern history is equal for dramatic 
effect to that blazing funeral pyre of frank- 
incense, wine, and oil, with the poet's heart 
unconsumed and inconsumable in the midst. 
It was a fitting funeral for Shelley, himself 
as pure as fire and as ardent. Some of Mrs. 
Shelley's letters are given, written just after 
the death of her hushand. We know of 
nothing more tender, truthful, or affecting 
than they are. We see her as she wanders 
on her lonely way in her widowed pale 
despair, and that desolation which nothin 
may ever gladden or make light again; an 
we can almost hear her voice in those frantic 
words of love and anguish which fall like 
burning tears upon the page. She never 
recovered that fatal loss; and though she lived 


for many years after, she lived with only half j 


a life—one part buried in the Roman ceme- 
tery, the other simply watching her son's 
career, and waiting patiently but anxiously 
for the hour of her own release. Mary 
Woolstonecraft's daughter knew what it was 
to love, and Shelley's wife could not find 
consolation in anything less glorious than 
her past. 


In conclusion we must say again, rather 
asa recapitulation than anything clse, that 
we are disappointed in these “ Memorials,” 
because they, too, like all that have gone 
before, are entary and incomplete, We 
earnestly callon Lady Shelley to lay before 
the world what further material soever she 
may hare, either with or without comment, 
that men may thus be better able to do 
justice to the memory of one whose genius 
is unquestioned, and whose virtues all are 

repared lovingly to confess. It surely is not 
for Shelley's fame that any of the truth con- 
cerning him should be longer hidden. 





A Fortnight's Tour; or, How to Visit 
France and Belgium for Ten Guineas. By 
Robertson Noel, Haq. LL.D. (J. F 
Shaw.) 

| Tuts is a feat in hookmaking. The anthor 
/coaxes you to try his snggestions as “s 
joke;" and, that yon may fail in nothing, 
| provides you with opinions such as may be 
‘safely sported by a young Englishman till 
the very French colonels come to love him. 
“Tf you find,” says he, “as you very likely 
will, a morbid jealousy of England, say 
— what are your opinions on the topic 
» 


the case in France as concerns us, there is 
nothing more sincere than the friendly feel- 
iog with which the French Emperor and 
the French nation are regarded in England ; 
and observe too, that the most unpopular 
war in which the British Government could 
engage would be a war with France. This 
| has been abundantly displayed of late, espe- 
cially during the Great Exhibition, at the 
time of the visit of the French Emperor and 





Emprese to London, and at every moment serions recommendation to dine on horse- 
during the recent wor; still, the morbid | flesh at Montmartre for seven sous! 


efore you; and add that, whatever may be | 





‘expect the 
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jealousy I refer to is ay “pes. and re- 
turns again and again.” ¢ reader per- 
ceives, we hope, that he is to speak freely in 
the first instance his opinions; and then 
follow up with the learned author's reci 
by way of curative, as often as the “ morbid 
jealousy " threatens to affect the harmony of 
is visit to France. By this means the 
author flatters = at the end of the chapter 
that “ you will have begun to feel an affection 
for France and the French people, and you 
will probably begin to fancy yoursell & 
favourite in turn.” Good; Unt the object 
set before John Bull in the present brochure 
ix, that of “doing” France and Belgium, 
married or single, for ten guineas a head. 
Just the thing at the present moment; but, 
on the author's own showing, requiring a 
serious amount of persuasion ; and one thin 
also beyond all his recommendations, an 
that is, a reserve of spare cash m 
ease of the little accident of catching 
you on a foreign strand, and finding no 
change on you. Nevertheless, those who 
are disposed to put off the hewterr of the 
Milord Anglais, humour the French in the 
manner here stated, tosa aside the rh 
spectacles, and believe that underneath the 
external decorum of Parisian society all 
is really sound at the core; who do not 
mind a second-class carriage to Dover, 
and a deck passage to Calais; who can 
content themselves with bed, escritoire, 
chest of drawers, two or three chairs, and a 
clock, by way of household gods ; dine at two 
frances “anywhere in Paris,” breakfast for 
one, have coffee at eight sous, and possess 
the nerve to cut the expenditure so fine as 
to have only eight or nine frances margin ont 
of fifty-five allotted for Paris expenses—well, 
those persona could not have a more explicit 
guide than Dr. Robertson Noel. They can- 
not mistake him; he tells them not only 
what to think of politics, of religion,—e.y., 
“Your prayers will be none the worse for 
being offered there(in St. Eustache), whatever 
may be your views of the Roman Catholic 
faith :” in, “Beginning with the mag- 
nificent cathedral af Nétre Dame {where you 
should attend high mass)"—but puts them up 
to art criticism of s rich and original cha- 
racter, as, for instance, to look upon the 
statues of Diana, Venus, Jono, and Minerva, 
as personifying * the periods of female life”-—~ 
caly youth, refined loveliness, matronly 
dignity, and intellectual energy ; carrying 
out the same ideas with regard to 
Mercary, Apollo, Jupiter, and Hercules. 
He very kindly draws up for the six days’ 
dinners six bills of fare at two francs, where 
the modest pint of wine hovers betwixt red 
and white, betwixt Macon and Chablis, with 
® slight variation in favour of Bordeaux. 
With this we could be very well content, 
althongh the doctor should not try to per- 
snade us that it is a comtnon occurrence to 
see “ dining at ‘ Tavernier’s, Englishwomen 
into whose circle of acquaintance any noble 
man world ba proud to be admitted,” and 
then to carry it off with the quulification : 
“To be sure they were there for a frolic; 
tt you may if you like dine there for a 
frolic too.” “This is not exactly the right 
way to put it. We are supposed to be 
dining within oar margin of ten guineas; 
we know for a fact that we can dine there 
very well; but we undoubtedly do not 
leasure of ye English 


ladies of rank in the Palais Royal. All this 


j ia nothing, however, to the doctor’s more 


He 
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excuses himself by saying that he would 


recommend @ foreigner to try an i-la-mods 
beef-honse at fourpence in Drury Lane; and 
asserts that in China he himself would eat 
aie and salted earth-worms—in Paris 
orse-flesh. “May good digestion wait on 
appetite :" we will not do the doctor the 
injustice of having it supposed for a moment 
that this is part ot his ten-guinea programme, 
These escapades mixed up with superficial, 
but really and absolutely requisite informa- 
tion, greatly enliven this little sixpenny- 
worth of advice to continental tourists; 
advice which we dare say, if implicitly 
followed, would be productive of gratifying 
results to persons visiting Paris (France it 
cannot be called) and Belgium for the first 
time. There is a good deal of supererogatory 
labour, such as reading up French history 
in general, and that of Louis XIV. and the 
Grand Trianon at Versailles in particular ; 
but the outline afforded of public places, 
public sights, popular manners ann forgetting 
the regulation of your own), is provokingly 
naive and perfect. Never did we observe 
in any practical form « better exemplification 
of the fact that Paris is France than in this 
little vest-pocket guide-book. A great deal of 
it is given to Paris; and through Belgium 
we go at a hand canter; for we left Paria 
with 150 francs, paid twenty-four for the 
journey to Brussels, five more for visé of 
— and there remain 100 francs, Well, 
3 on Belgian railways are low-—-we visit 
Aix-la-Cha le tack to Brussels, then to 
Liége, ines, Antwerp, Ghent, Bruges, 
and Ostend, thirty francs; five table Uhéte 
dinners, coffee, beds, five breakfasts, forty 
franca more; leaving 25s. English, eight 
of which pay the passage to Dover, two 
shillings more the lagvage, two-and-sixpence 
dinuer at a Dever hotel, and six shillin 
transit by third class to London, leaving the 
triumphant surplus of six and sixpence out 
of the ten pounds at starting. There is just 
one question to ask-—did Dr. Robertson Noel 
do it himself? Whether or not, be will 
probably put many in the way of making the 
attempt, Itis worth while seeing the world 
for half nothing. 





Personal Narrative of a Voyage to Japan, 
Kaméschatka, Siberia, Tartary, Se. By 
J. M. Tronson, R.N. (Smith, Elder, & Co.) 


Tus is a bulky volume of very unequal 
merit. The carlier portion is ingufferably 
tedious, and the reader is continually 
tempted to throw the book to one side as 
nnaworthy of perusal. And yet, if he 
persevere for « hundred pages or so, he 
will gradually become interested, and while 
he deplores the author's prolixity he will 
finally acknowledge that he has done well to 
contribute his mite towards furthering our 
mfe perfect acquaintance with the shores 
and islands of eastern Asia. It is to be 
regretted, indeed, that Mr. ‘ronson should 
have dwelt at such very unnecessary 
length on matters relating to the Anglo- 
Chinese settlements, which have long since 
become wearyingly familiar to readers of 
m ines and newspapers. The same ob- 
jection, however, docs not apply to the 
description of the different voyages of H.M.'s 
steam-sloop Darracoufa to the coasts of 
Siberia and Japan. It is very amusing to 
remark the change of tone and manner in 
dealing with the Japanese in the course of 
only two years, In 144 the English admiral 





sima, which the sailors, with the true Anglo- 
Saxon tendency to appropriation, “ facetious| 
denominated Little Britain.” The Britis 
squadron, moreover, was compelled to lie in 
the middle harbour at Nagasaki under the 

uns of numerous batteries, and in face of a 
‘ormidable line of janks connected together 
by heavy chains. Only two years lator a won- 
derful change had passed over the aspect of 
affairs. The exclusivenessof the island-empire 
was atan end. The foreign barbarians having 
come had seen, and having seen had over- 
come all obstacles, The Dutch, indeed, had 
years before established their right to pass 
within the barrier of junks and anchor in 
the inner harbour. Some Russian prisoners, 
too, who happened to be on board, a portion 
of the crew of the shipwrecked Diana, ex- 
pressed their astonishment that the English 
submitted so patiently to the insolence of 
the islanders, At last even British patience 
was exhausted, and Sir Michael Seymour 
undertook to teach them a lesxon in inter- 
national courtesy which they are not likely 
soon to forget. Havin requested that, in 
conformity with Lord Higin 8 treaty, access 
ehould be given to the inner harbour, and 
having received an equivocal answer, 
Sir Michael very properly proceeded to 
open a way for himself The Barre- 
coute, taking the Pique in tow, steamed 
down upon the obstructive line of junks, 
severed the connecting chain between 
two of those vessels, capsized the junk 
on the port side, “ soldiers, armament, 
and all,” and dragged the other abreast of 
the Dutch factory. The governor, we are 
told, intimated his regret that it had been 
found necessary to remove the junks, and 
“promised that in future a passage should be 
opened on the approach of any of H.M.'s 
shipe-ol-aa” Nevertheless he attempted to 
plead sickness ag an excuse for not receiving 
a visit from the admiral; but when the latter 
landed on the following morning he was at 
onee conducted to the Government House, 
and received by the Governor with every 
demonstration of respect. 

There is not, perhaps, very much that is 
actually new in Mr. Tronson’s account of the 
Japanese, for in all essential points he has 
been forestalled by Captain Sherard Osborn's 
admirable papers in Biadnaned, entitled “ A 
Cruise in Japanese Waters.” There are 
naturally many objects which strike all 
strangers with nearly equal forcibleness, but 
which being once described Jose all the 
charm of novelty, the only charm that be- 
longed to them. us, no one now cares to be 
told that the Japanese have very primitive 
notions on the subject of modesty ; that they 
all bathe together without reference to sex; 
and that knowing themselves to be naked, 
or “ nude,” they think no harm of it. Neither 
are we surprised to learn that our old model 
of politeness, the French dancing-master, is 

nite eclipsed by these courteous islanders, 
Their tea-gardens, too, are as familiar to us 
as those in the suburbs of London, though 


sadly to the disadvantage of the latter. 
And now we think no more of their 
thirst for knowledge and wonderfal 


aptitude for acquiring information than we 
do of the curiosity of a magpie when peering 
down a marrowbone. Still there are one 
tions of homely ecenes that are highly 
characteristic, and from which a tolerably 
accurate opinion may be formed of “life in 
Japan.” On one occasion the author, in 
company with two brother officers, while 


was contented, perforce, with permission to | strolling through a tea-garden, “ suddenly 
Jand his men for exercise on the islet Nazuma- | came upon a social party of Japanese ladies 


and gentlemen at tea in a pretty summer- 
house :” 


** We bowed to them on passing, and as we did 
not wish to intrude upon their privacy, were about 
to withdraw, when a young gentleman arose, came 
towanla us, and ed us to enter and partake of 
some tea. We gladly acceded to his mquest, 
and were soon at case with our new acquaintances. 
Small square tables of lacquered ware, about a 
foot and o-half in height and six inches square, 
were placed on the right side of the Japanese ; 
these supported cups of ten, sweetments, cakes, 
and emall lacquered bowls of rice and fruit. Four 
married ladies sat together on one side, and near 
them an old gentleman; opposite sat a young 
Japanese officer and two young ladies, one about 
seventeen years of age, the other about twenty : 
the latter were very pretty. We little dramed 
of seeing such beauties in this retired spot ; their 
skins clear and white as that of a Circassian, with 
® healthy blush on their cheeks, which required 
not the assistance of the rouge-box ; finely arched 
brows, over bright black eyes, which grew brighter 
when the owners became animated, and were 
shadowed by long curling eyelashes ; noses small 
bat straight, one bordering on aqniline ; small 
well cut lips, surrounded by even rows of teeth, 
of pearly lustre. Their jet black hair was brushed 
from the sides and back of the head, and fastened 
in a knot on the top of the head, by a fillet of 
pale pink silk, The elder wes the handsomer of 
the two, and the chief object of attraction to the 
young officer ; as he frequently gave us an oppor- 
tunity of observing, by Placing an art around her 
waist and looking lovingly into her eyes. There 
was gracefulness in all her attitudes, especially 
when she tock upa guitar at the request of her 
lover, and played a fow aira for us ; but the music 
was Tather monotonous and without harmony : at 
least our dull cars could not detect any. She 
accompanied herself in a song, in a falsetto tone : 
a species of whine, not altogether so discordant as 
that of the Chinese, yet merely bearnble from ite 
strangeness. ‘The sister now joined in a duet, one 
endeavouring to outshriek the other, Our elder 
hosts were in mptures with the performance, and 
they wondered at our stolidity ; but our ears had 
been accustomed to the music of Grisi and Mario, 
amd could not endure even the finest of Japanese 
singers. 

* Finding the ladies so obliging, we prevailest 
upon one to play whilst the other danced. The 
performance was peculiar; she went round the 
apartment, as in « slow waltz, making graceful 
a with her hands, and humming an air to 

erself, smiling most agrevably, and bowing 

towards us as she went round. They were attired 
in richiy embroidered silk: a loose tunic with 
wide sleeves, was fastened round the waist by a 
broad sash of pale pink ; a fan was passed through 
this, and, supporting the back of each lady was a 
tri-cornered flat board, covered with parti-colonred 
silk. The married ladies were attired in robes of 
a fabric resembling cashmere, and of a sombre 
lavender colour. After tea they introduced pipes 
and some light wine. The Japanese tobacco is 
very mild and without flavour, so we requested 
that they would permit us to light cheroots 
instead, according to our own custom, They 
examined our uniforta minutely, asking the English 
name of each part of it, and pronouncing cach 
word separately after us.” 

This is a fair specimen of Mr. Tronson’s 
style, which is always casy and unaffected, 
and decidedly redolent of salt water. The 
most instructive portion of his work is, pro- 
bably, that which describes the northern 
coasts of China and the Russian settlements 
to the north of the Amoor. Itis not easy, 
however, to select passages that combine 
brevity with their other recommendations, 
and consequently we are reduced to the 
necessity of simply notifying to our readers 
where they may obtain much varied and 
entertaining inforraation, though at times 
overburdened by a multiplicity of personal 
and trivial details. 


* New Seurna, 
No. 59.—4 cover 13, 1850. 
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THE PROPOSED COPPER COINAGE. 


Tue great Exhibition which took place in 
the year 1855, taught the Parisians, and 
through them the rest of the European 
world, that the English painters were far in 
advance of all po, a that the English 
school was the best extant, and that in all 
probability years would elapse before any 
successful rivalry could be expected from 
continental artists. It was well that this 
should be the case, for had it not been so, 
the opinion of Winkelmann, “that it was 
utterly impossible for the English ever to be 
either artists or critics; that nature had 
denied them originality of genius; and that 
the murkiness of their climate and the 
defects of their diet forbade among them the 
slightest development of taste,” would still 
have maintained its ground. It is not often 
that works of English art are found ont of 
our own island: our painters and seulptors 
find patrons at home: our architects cannot, 
unluckily, transport their productions abroad; 
and what foreigners know of English art 
they must generally gather from the re- 

rta of heavy Germans 


one which, in the hands of the Greeks and 
Romans of old, would be all-safficient to ex- 


tend as well as to maintain the reputation of 


national geniue: that one means lies in 


our coinage. The glorious gem-like pro- | 
ductions of the Greek graver spread the | 
fame of the country, as the home of the arts, | 
to regions where the very names of Phi- 
dias and Praxiteles were never heard. Celtic | 
artists copied with their coarse tools and | 
a rude powers the tetradrachms of 


exander and Lysimachus which bad found 
their way beyond the boundaries of civilisa- 
tion. agua Grecia gave models of grace 
and beauty, to be imitated with growing 
success by Celtiberian engravers, and the only 
exception to the rule was one which, in o 
more than usually satisfactory way, demon- 
strated its general truth, Athens alone was 
compelled to continue a coinage elementary 
in all the forms of art, because she alone had 
an extensive commerce, and the bar- 
harous tribes with whom it was carried 
on refused to accept any money but that 
which bore the archaic impress of the 
Athenian state. Just as “pillar dollars” 
are coined to this day with the effigy of 
Charles IIT. for Spanish trade in Africa 
und the East, no others being received as 
genuine; so in the times when art had 


reached its acmé,the Athenians were still | 


obliged to strike hemidrachms, drachms, 
dedrachme, tetradrachms, which lock like 
Egyptian rather than Attic workmanship, 
because so great was the confidence in the 
purity and weight of the Athenian coins 
that they were taken when all others were 
rejected. In Roman times this disadvantage 
did not exist, and the colonial Roman coin- 
age resents us with numerous specimens 
which, ander the title of “ Imperial Greek,” 
show at once the spread of the arts and the 
extent of the empire. In those days the 
coins of a civilised country were intended to 
present an epitome of its history. No man 
could pay his denarins for his bath, or 
flin is obolns to the poor itioner, 
without having his attention called to the 
glories of the State of which he was a citizen: 
every fresh conquest, every new edifice, every 
added province, every event of domestic 
interest, had its abiding records in the 


or sarcastic | 
xanls. One means would still remain— | 





| that which is presented to us by the coins of | penny was to serve at once for a coin, a 


| the Roman Empire, from the splendid issues 
of the Augustan mint down to the poor, 
flat, and inartistic dises which disgrace the 
era of the Palwologi. 

English art can be best represented abroad 
by the — coinage ; our money flies 
wide, and the repotation of our engravers 
ought to be carried along with it. 


in point of weight and firmness; it is not 
dirty, greasy, and disgusting like that of 
the German States. 
ridiculous in point of design, like that 
of most of the South American States; 
but it is no credit to us, We read on 


surrounded by a wreath of oak and olive; 


florin is flat and medieval, with a crowned 
bust and Gothic letters! — letters which 
nobody can read, and which happily nobody 
cares to rend. If they did, they would find 
themselves in possession of the following 
interesting lesson in arithmetic —One florin, 
one-feuth of a pound. Our ancestors knew 
better than this. They at all events 
lessons in divinity, and their selections 
Scripture were frequently striking and 
applicable. Our crown-piece is the acmé of 
‘our numismatic disgrace; it is so badly 
struck as to stand at the very bottom of the 
list of European coins, At the very time 
when the French five-frane piece presents us 
with a legend in relief on the edge, having 
reviously had the same legend in sunken 
eters, our crown-piece, which, from the 
time of Cromwell had given the legend in 
relief, goes back to the letters sunk in; 
and in other respects the coin deserves 
almost as much to be called “The Black- 
smith's” as those celebrated coms of Charles I. 
which Dr. Aquila Smith has with so mach 
learning and success appropriated to Kil- 
kenny. Now the question will very natu- 
rally arise," Whose fault is this?" and we 
hasten at once to release from all odinm 
the late eminent engraver whose work it 
was, He must be judged by his proofs, and 
: the proof of this very coin is one of the most 
beautiful that ever proceeded from the Mint 
—the crown of 1847, much as it has been 
admired, is not for e moment to be compared 
with it. The real blame lies with the Mint 
itself; the coin is badly struck, hadly made 
altogether, What it might be, what it ought 
; to be, is shown by the proof; but it is a most 
| significant circumstance, that the Mint has 
long since disallowed the issue of proofs at 
all, In old times, when the coins themselves 
were well made, proofs in all metals were 
abundant; & more exquisite series than that 
of the copper coinage taken in silver is not 
to be imagined. Of the present reign, we 
believe one set only is known-—that in the 
: cabinet of Mr. Sainthill, of Cork. 
These remarks occur to us in consequence 
jo an announcement that we are to have a 
new coinage, not of copper, but of bronze, 
which is to be smaller in size than the 
resent, but more beautiful in execution. 
Now the present is ® very irregular affair, 
and a large portion of the coins are much 
| worn and defaced. First, we have the large 
coins of 1797, the pennies having a broad 
rim, with sunken letters, and the farthing 
being graced with the word “farthing” in 
the exergue, lest there should any doubt 
/ as to its denomination. This is a Birming- 
ham coinage, by Boulton and Watt; and the 











But how | 
stands the fact? We havea tolerable coinage | 


It is not absolutely | 


the reverse of our shilling, its magic name, | 


our sixpence gives us no better design; our , 
pence gi gn 


nie i 
rom | 


measure, and a weight, inasmuch as it was 
to measure exactly one inch across, and to 
| Weigh exactly one ounce. However, as no- 
| body ever made it the substitute of a rule or 
an ounce weight, its utility was confined to 
its capacity of buying a pennyworth of any 
commodity, Then there was the coinage of 
1806 and 1807, which was a considerable 
reduction both in diameter and solidity ; and 
since then there have been still further re- 
ductions, so that the present penny, bearing 
the image and superscription of Her Most 
Gracious Majesty, is in proportion to that of 
1797 less than as 2 to 3. In fact, then 16 
went to the pound, now we have 26. 

All this while, till the time of George IV, 
there was a still smaller coinage for Ireland. 
Now, we have one standard for the whole 
; empire, at Jeast for the European portions 
| of it; and the time is, we think, come when 

we might extend to India, Australia, Canada, 
the West Indies, New Zealand, and all our 
other colonies, the advantage of one uniform 
currency. It is stated that the size of the 
| coins is to be materially diminished : we have 
;} no objection to this. Our copper currency 
has always been in fact a currency of tokens ; 
it has been a legal tender only to the extent 
of forty shillings, and no one has desired to 
have more of it than was necessary. Save 
persons engaged in trade, and who required 
it, for the purposes of change, it would be 
difficult to find any individual who had more 
than a shilling’s worth of it; and it is clear 
therefore that the only ground on which the 
coin could be made approximate to its 
nominal value must be that of preventing 
| counterfeits. But though it would be a pro- 
 fitable fraud to counterfeit a copper coinage, 
the nominal value of which would be perhaps 
three times greater than its intrinsic worth, 
yet it will be manifest that the public con- 
venience would be consulted by its port- 
ability, and that the facility of forgery would 
be diminished in proportion to the artistic 
beauty of the coin. We hope therefore that 
we shall have something really creditable 
to the country, that we shall teve proofs 
easily attainable, and that the design will at 
least have the merit of novelty. One thing 
especially we do hope for,—that the recent 
villanous coinage of Louis Napoleon, made 
we believe in Birmingham, and which has 
been most absurdly praised by some speakers 
in the House of Commons, will not be taken 
as a model for our own; the size will do 
very well, but we certainly do not want the 
medimval device of an inner circle; and in 
fact we should like, if it were all the same to 
the higher powers, something that might 
indicate the progress of art among us. 

One word about a decimal comage. We 
hasten to assure all parties to this important 
question, that the proposed issue of smaller 
bronze coins does not concern them at all. 
As tokens they will bear just the value which 
Government places upon them, and neither 
more nor less. ‘They will enter into the plgn 
of a decimal coinage just as they will into 
that curious mélange which prevails at the 
present time; and, in short, will be tenths 
or twelfths with equal facility. 

May we suggest that, aa our beloved 
Queen has arrived at a ripe middle age—te 
she has already attained the honourable 
title of grandmother, and this, too, without 
losing her personal attractions—it would not 
be altogether unreasonable if the new coinage 


coinage of the period. And it is impossible | notion entertained about it was, that it was | matronly aspect than that which was an 
to find a more perfect history of art than | to be a pre-eminently useful one, for the | excellent likeness two-and-twenty years ugo. 


| shonld represent her with a somewhat more 


S. 
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SHORT NOTICES, 

ONL Styles’ s. E | Henry Spicer, Esq. (Bosworth 
& Harrison.) This capital story is in a great 
Measure & reprint from Household Words, and 
held in its earlier forma deservedly high rank 
among the contributions to that periodical. Mr. 
Spicer's style is the happiest imitation of Mr, 
Dickens's own. The pathos is especially so, 
The death of little Eleanor Wilton, and the 
déwmuemeit of Mary Percival's mysterious cha- 
ructer, are beth exceedingly well conceived, and 
told with real power on talent. Perhaps the 
influence of the master over the mind of the a 
prentice is nowhere more conspicuous than in the 
delineation of Martha Bundle, the nurse of the 
young hero whose education, commenced under 
her auspices, terminates after an eventful sojourn 
at “Old Styles’s” establishment. The great 
sorrow of “Old Styles,""—the loss of an only son 
in a docl,—the mystery which his constant self- 
reproach for real or fancied neglect of the lost son 
had invested him with, and the uses which the 
astute ‘‘ Bobby Sharpe” made of this mystery in 
terrifying the new papil fresh from the predis- 
posing scenes of a steqmnother’s cruelty, are all 
drawn in a vigorous and truthful manner, and 
prove that Mr, Spicer has acquired no inconsider- 
able mastery over the department of prose fiction 
to whieh he has devoted himself. ic portraits 
of the two ushers well merit insertion : 

“The foible af Mr. ° 
cleacendod (and had heen © conslémanie teas mn 
down) ffom an ancient Norman house, the patriarch of 
which (Gaston de Thumberleigh) came over, or had pro- 
posed to do so (for hie name does not appear in the roll 


has boen that be was detained by basiness 

connected with the commissarint, or clothing 

while a younger scion of the house accom: the ex- 
freely of n whos name 


b aarrags ; Mietory speal 
with the careless solkdier- #6 of the period, redmomt 
to Tham,’ or* Tom Thumb ') is even now a household 


word, 
“How the high-sounding Thumberleigh had ravelled 
down into Themmies, and ted with com: 


become associa 
mercial interests uniler the title of ‘ Thununles and Tid- 
dicthwayte,’ drrealters, was never ci ascertained. 
Mr. Thummoles adibered stontly to his Norman ancestry— 
the imavediate bom! and symbol being a ye seul, 
which depended from his fob, and bore a effaced 
beraldic device, of which all that coald be made ont was 
inexpressilies, and n motto, 
or “have out it ... in time.’ 


thet be r c expression refer to the 
punctuality with which the bero exceuted orders of the 
description symbolised in the crest, and suppli 
queror's army, m due season, with the most 
a5 4 of Lael reggae aces 

“Mr, Thummnles, who utterly eachewed drysal in 
all its branches, retained the ho ny Sar 
th be tt sigud Gotnefinae 

© gout--he wore a spe- 
cies ever seen wiki in the northern counties. Finally, he 
kept « diary—not a mere dry register of domestic ocear- 
renees, such as could only interest himself, tts collection 
of anecdotes illustrative of the charneters of persons of 
ae, cajculated to inapire reverence and emulation in 

tose youthfal minds to which ovensionally, as a great 
treat, be wonld unfold the treasures of the volume. 
“Mr. boveham, the other master, was a large, grare 
tnan, where likeness to Doctor Johnson |. it was 
fumoured, really done him good service. He dressed an 
Closely ns ine after ihe syle of bis great prototype, 
wenrlig e long loose comt, thick cravat, and brown 
hoets Wf ih enertmoas stick, or rnther 


in the world, withthe ways, and very munch the aspect, of 


a herr. 
“Sharpe and [head became friends by the hour of 
dincer, when the maid who us that menl an- 


nounoed that Mrs, Morfew had jst arrived, and was in 

her tantrums—n cireametance which seemed to afford my 
= S crechae eee Wazeround the greet bell en 

nounced another arrival; soon afterwards tero gen- 

temen «trolled forth, 1 receynised them at onee, fom 

naar Sharpe's deseriphon, as Mesers, Thumunles and 
oretiais 

“Mr. Thammiles waved his hand to us, much asa baron 
might acknowledge the presence of a couple of retainers, 
twiddled bis copper seal, and stratte! on. 

“" Bir,” said Mr, Boreham to Sharpe, ‘the boy who is 
not dilatory in the resumption of his studies offers either 
ao Cxample of voluntary application, or an Mustration of 
parental or avancular punctuality. Bir, I am glad to see 
you. Sir, | trust your uncle is well?*"* 


“Old Styles's * has merit enowgh of its own to 
establish a wide popularity, apart from the interest 


ee — it by the shade of the departed 


The Parson and the Poor, By Austyn Graham. | whole volume, while the plot might have been 


(Newby.) This is one of that class of novels 
(generally, as in the present instance, the obvious 
vroduction of a woman's hand), against which it 
is very hard to say all that there is to be said. 
The two or three chapters are almost too 
much to be endured ; but, once endure them, and 
you begin to be entertained. The various ab- 
surdities become less offensive, as it is gradually 
discovered that they are not the result of affecta- 
tion. The style may be odd, the descriptions 
exceasive, the conversations often stilted and un- 
like anything in real life; but there is this 
redeeming point, that the author is actually 
drawing from his or her own stock in hand, and 
not serving up a spoilt edition of somebody else. 
The descriptive clement in Austyn Grahatn’s mind 
is developed to the last degree. Several sen- 
tences in one place are devoted to the announce- 
ment that the heroine found the light too strong 
in the drawing-room, and that she drew the 
Venetian blinds in consequence. Yet we are by 
no means sure that it would have answered to 
compress The Parson and the Poor” into one 
volume instead of three. There is an artlessness 
and unconsciousness about the author's very pro- 
lixity which it would not do to forfeit, and every 
reader knows that deseriptive passages may be 
skipped. The plot is simplicity itself, The 
parson is Mr. Kavenshaw, a model clergyman, 
about forty years of “ee, who presides over the 
post of Hazelwood. Beatrice Vane, the youn 
heiress of the long unoccupied Hazelwood Hall, 
suddenly comes into residence, seldom seen at 
first by the villagers excepting when she dashes 


up to church in her splendi — and 
reported by the footman to be ‘ proud as Lucifer.” 

r. Ravenshaw begins by admiring her *‘ dash,” 
and suspecting a heart under the proud exterior ; 
he goes on by saving the Hall from a gang of 
burglars, and he finishes by taming and marrying 
Miss Vane. There is a good deal of life thrown 
into the bye-plots, and the whole production is 
sufficiently interesting, however wanting it may 
be in artistic excellence. 


Hondbook for Southport, By Dr. David 
MeNicoll, It seems to be the destiny of medical 
men, located at watering places, that they shall re- 
cord the facts of the sanitaria they honour with their 
expanse Here we have a handbook for Southport, 

ut varying from the run of handbooks very con- 
siderabiy, for while the style —_ the 
matter is very interesting, ially the ous 
notes of the entire natural Melee of the district, 
iWustrated with some very fairly coloured litho- 
a. Of course we need not say the author 

as yielded a sufficient meed of praise to the climate 
of Southport—"tis the very best in England, the 
doctor would have us believe—and he shonld 
speak well of it, for he tells us it in all probability 
saved his life, 


Parliamentary Reform: Should the Colonies be 
Represented? Such is the title of a pamphlet from 
the pen of Mr. T. C. Meekins, of the Inner 
Temple, in which the arguments in favour of a 
eloser political union of the colonies in 7 
and more especially of Canada, with the mother 
country, are clearly and forcibly stated, and the 
dangers to the balance of the constitution pointed 
out, which must remain so long as the present 
state of things is allowed to exist—dangers which 
have been foretold by all the cleverest men who 
have considered the subject. Instead of detached 
legislatures for cach separate colony, as at present 
existing, Mr. Meekins proposes that the number 
of Members of the Houses of Parliament shonkl 
be augmented, to admit representatives of the 
various colonies to sit on an equal footing with 
those of Great Britain and Ireland, exeept so far 
as voting on committees. We recommend this 
pamphlet to the attention of all who desire to see 
the British constitution accommodate itself to the 
growing requirements of our colonial possessions. 

Alice Littleton, a Tale, By Forester Fitz-David. 
{Longman.) A most humiliating book, show- 
ing, as it dees, how stupid a man, who can write 
fair English, may become when he takes to novel- 
eraft. There is not a single good line in the 


imported from one of the very lowest transpontine 
theatres, At the age of sixteen, and at breakfast, 
Alice, being told to sit down, thus replies to her 
merchant father, ‘Thy slave, my lord father, 
obeys thee.” Instead of immediately sending the 
family carriage for Dr. Conolly, the merehant 
father projects the ‘coming out” of his daughter, 
and this ultimately leads to an intreduction to 
Mr. Mansfield, who is an honourable, and a 
tremendons blackguard indeed; ‘'the young 
man's breast was # charnel-house of festeri 
corruption.” Alice admires this pathological 
specimen, Lut soon discovers his immoral con- 
dition, and when his face appears in the ghostly 
form one terrible night, she screams ; the waiti 
maid and the governess rush in, and we are tol 
they found her ** beautiful face whiter than her 
night-dress.” However, she gets over this attack, 
and falls in love with “Tom,” a painter, with whom 
comes a fine love scene—‘a little hand was laid 
gently on his head, and a soft voice whispered, 
‘Tom.’ He started back, and saw"—a very 
extraordinary caligraphy—‘' his name written in 
characters of fire upon her heart.” Tom lives 
with a most disreputable party, who calls herself 
his mother, but of course she is not, for a hero 
with a drunken mamma would be an outmge on 
the unities, and we have a fine retrospect of this 
lady when she gra the first money the young 
artist earned, ‘**Money !" shrieked she—the boy 
started back im terror and nearly fell over the 
breakfast things.” However, to get back to the 
wicked nobleman—he p 3, Alice all the while 

ing to the parrot, ‘* Pelly, poor Polly.” He is 
refused, Alice's father is enraged, and this British 
merchant knocks his daughter down. Thereupon 
she gocs to Tom immediately, the British 
merchant cuts his daughter off with not even a 
pewter shilling, dies directly after, and another 
villain comes into all the = erty. Tom and 
Alice are happy, but the wie noblemam perse- 
entes, Tom is got ont of the way, Alice is about 
to be carried off by two masks, when ** the tall 
dark figure of a policeman” a —na deus ex 
machind indeed; the tall of course the 
wicked nobleman, is wounded to the death, and 
then it all comes out that my lord is not my lord, 
having deprived ‘* Tom” of his patent of nobility, 
and he dies, Tom takes to the coronet, Alice is 
lady E., and this precious farrago, published by a 
good house in a superior manner, comes to a 
—— completion. Bor voyage to it, most 
doleful and stupid of compositions ! 

The Parochial System: @ pg Richard 
Whately, D.D., igen 4 v in. Arch- 
bishop Whately has recently delivered a charge, 
entitled ‘The Parochial System,” on the occa- 
sion of the Triennial Visitation of the Province 
of Dublin. The Archbishop directed his especial 
attention to the immense value of private mmistra- 


tions, observing : 


© And this, commparnti inconspienous, but certainly 
ey gh ae 


most to what 

Sgetem of our Church. If ic preaching, and the ad- 
enki of ts Sacraments, were all that was needed, 
there 


be no necemity for ing & Christian 
country ipto any euch districts as we call hes, and 
confiding each to the su; i care of im own 


Pastor.” 
Further on His Grace urges : 


eealees, wae Se tw 
lament, #& to one point, the utter failure efforts. 
The Lord's table wee stented only by come strar sight 
persons, ail members of one family. rest of the con- 
gregation continued to absent themecives from the 
gz bis delivering 


} to sorm 
designed for them, but Y 
of persons, Another Minister, to whom this state of things 
was knowt), saccoeded to the charge of the parish, ancd 
he resolved to try another course of procedure. He went 
round to the several fimilles of the parishioners, giving 
inetrnetions — explanations —resscns—exhortations—re- 
motstrances—according to what each case required, 
Ani the result was, that on the very next occasion of his 
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celebrating the Lord's , instend of six or eight, he | M_ Cousin's editions or in the former Jess complete 
borage comuesnieants | ones, itis quite evident that the ides pc 

The ey eg 2 however takes care to warn | formed of the philosopher is not altogether correct, 
Ministers from the danger of averrating human | This, we believe, arises from the fact that hitherto 
authority, to which this system under cireum- | yo work of his has been brought to light anterior 
stanocs might lead : | to the celebrated “Discours de la Méthode,” which 
he composed when already forty years old. What, 
therefore, must have been the joy of a saraut 
like M. de Careil when, during an excursion in 
Germany, he discovered, amidst a bundle of old 
MSS. half destroyed by time, dust, and 
damp, Ist, a paper entitled ‘‘ Cortesii Cogi- 
(ationes Private,” that is to say, a collection 
of detached thoughts written by Descartes 
at the carly age of twenty-three, and, 
moreover, annotated by Leibnitz; 2nd, another 
MS., bearing the following title, “Ad Principia 
Philosophio: Annotationes, and a wumber of equally 





piace i (nite e)_ne ined at 
avowedly, but i on same 
tho tneperend Apoetion s—that receive 
faot, on word i 


Protestant Minister ¢ 4 A . . 
on this to be the case with interesting observations on various points connect 
weveral of his la; forgetting nly that two- | with meteorology, physiology, and mathematics ! 
turds of his oners were, on the very same priti- The resultof these discoveries was the volume weare 


ciple, adhering to a religious system which he, and which 
dered erroneous dangerons,” " 


1, comunii anal 
The consideration of intimacy between Pastors 
and their flocks naturally leads to 


an expression 
of the Archbishop's opinions with regan to con- 
fession and absolution, upon which doctrines he 


now noticing,* which is to be followed by another 
containing further treasures rescned from destrue- 
tion by Count Foucher de Careil. Thus the ftéra- 
feur who has already added so materially to our 
knowledge of the philosophy of Leibnitz+ will also 
have connected his name for ever with that of the 


Suys : fy 

a F t reformer of metaphysics in France. More than 
PCL mtg, Pec enon nea rr Ad pee born half the present volume is oceupicd by an im- 
private intercourse with his rtant preface, in which M. de Careil not only 


tultation aa to cases of consclence, and pri ilustrates the various fragments he has been 
enubled to publish for the first time, but explains 
fully in alt its bearings the Cartesian system of 
philosophy. Even after the masterly expositions 
of MLM. Cousin, Jules Simon, tiilier, and 
Damiron, this introduction deserves to be studied ; 
it is quite a chef Powrre, and will add much to 


an it, is a burden which could never have been origi- 
nally imposed on men without their own consent. And 
there can be no doubt, the 


practice 
have grown up in of men's crav for the 
relief of what be called oaburdening the phar row. or (as 


it is scrmetiones styled) ‘making a clean brenst.' And itor’ i 

one proaf that ay be given of this is, that “aed, = — editor's reputation as a scholar and a 
nearly approaching to that system of particular confes- | “unxer. . 

sion has been introduced by s evetasiate 0008, whieh Gate From the grave discourses of the Touran 

hot reccanise priestly absolution, . . . Bat the power of | philosopher, from the abstruse speculations about 


remitting or retaining sins, has heen, as you are wware, — 
tnisunderstood us implying # power (one which neither 
the Apostics themselves, nor any otber man can possess) 
of absolutely pardoning sins as againat God.” 

The Archbishop says, in conclusion : 

“T will once more remind you that, in dwelling on the 
advantages of the parochial systern, and on the import- 
unee of the private ministrations of a parish Pastor, I am 
far from meaning to disparage either theological suudice, 
or rmisslonury enterprise, or public ing of the 
Gospel: but merely inviting the jon which T think 
is justly dne to a less cone evens and Ti but not 
less important or less branch of the Christian 
Minister's duties,”* 


yo, the soul, and the origin of our ideas, we 
| — back, at one bound, to the jovial poet of the 
middle ages, old Chaucer, to wit, he who sang 
whilom of Troilus and Cresseide, the Canterbury 
Pilgrims, and the ‘* Flower and the Leal” We 
have often wondered that a writer so pre-eminently 
French in some of his intellectual features, whose 
works carry about them so many traces of the 
influence exerted by the frowréres, should be com- 
paratively, at least, so unknown on the other side 
of the Channel. M. Poulin Paris (MSS. de le 
Bibl. Ipériale), M. Victor Leclere, and M, Ville- 
main have indeed mentioned Chaucer in their 
writings ; but they can scarcely be said to have 
done anything else : and, in short, the biography, 
the literary history of a personage whose connection 
with France was quite as close as his relation to 
England, was only very vaguely known by 
French readers before M. dras, availing 
himself of the materials gathered together by 
former critics, took the degree of LL.D. at the 
Sorbonne with his excellent essay on Chaucer.t 
The first chapter contains, of course, a summary 
of the principal biographical details we know 
respecting the poet. M. Sandras remarks that 
— the middle ages the qualities of a pro- 
fessed homme de feltres were never thought in- 
compatible with more serious duties, especially 
with the transaction of public business. Thus, 
amongst the Italians, Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio ; 
in Seothhud, John Rarbour; in France, Philippe 
de Vitry, served their respective countries as 
diplomatists whilst they rendered themselves 
oe by _ their compositions; Chancer, whom 
hilippa of Hainault called Le Grand Trenslaterr, 
belonged to the deputation which King Edward 





MONTHLY CA USERIES ON FRENCH BOOKS. 


Ir our readers will follow us for a few moments 
to the Quartier Latin, the precinct of the Sorboune, 
the learned purt of Paris, we shall introduce them 
to some publications which are certainly far more 
worthy of notice than the fashionable duodecimos 
issued for the benefit of Paris Wasés and blasées by 
the editors of the Bibliothague Nouvelle. Far be 
it from us, however, to denounce as abominations 
the whole tribe of modern imaginative literature ; | 
the garbage contained in ‘Madame Bovery,” 
the obscenities which have brought ‘ Faany" to 
its sixteenth edition prove nothing against either 
M. Jules Sandean’s delightful tales or M. 
Emile Augier's comedies; but still our 
monthly cavserics must not be always con- 
fined to productions of a lighter sort, and it 
is only fair to our cont nontal neighbours to 
show that they are capable of something far higher 
in aim and in real merit. 

M. Durand's eatalogne, just received from Paris, 
includes a list of works each of which would de- 
serve an article for itself, and which we must 
dispose of, notwithstanding, with a few words of 
commendation quite inadequate to their im- 
| “ar wag Let us tuke up, for example, Count 

oucher de Careil’s volume on Descartes. How in- 
teresting, not only to the metaphysician or to the 
mathematician, but also to the general reader ! 
That extraordinary geniug who revolutionised 
moral philosophy, threw down the whole system of 
echolasticism, and founded the school of modern 
apiriesaiion. Descartes, must always be a favourite 
ohjevt of study. Now, to those who have atten- 
tively read the worksof that great writer, either in 





* “(bavres Inédites de Descartes, précéides d'une 
Tntreluction sar Im Méthode,’ par M, Le C# Foucher de 
Carel, lvol. 8vo. (Paris: Darand.) 

t “ Réfitation Inélite de Spinosa par Lelbniz, ‘e 
aan Mémoire par A. Poncher de Cured et d’an Rapport 
de M, Consin a Académie des Sctepces Morales et 
je ai — Lise de I 

“ Lettres et Opuscules In(lite de Laibniz, préoddée d'une 
Introduction." Premiére partie, 

“ Noavelles Lettres et Opuscules Inédits de Leibniz, 
préeeités d'une Introduction.” 

2“ Etade soar G. Chancer, considéré comme Imitatenr 
des Trouvéres.” Par E.G. Sandras, Agrégt de "Unie 
versité. lvyol.8vo, (Paris; Durand.) 


sent in 1372 to treat with the Doge of Genoa 


about the establishment of a commercial extrepé 
on behalf of Italy in one of the English sea-ports. 
In discussing a few controverted biographical 
facts, M. Sandras corrects some bluaders which 
had escaped the notice of previous historians, and 
then he passes on to what is more properly the 
literary part of his subject. Amongst the carliest 
works composed by Chaucer, we must reckon his 
**Romaunt of the Rose.” mig’ one who has in 
the slightest degree directed his attention to 
mediwval lore knows how Up are the ical 
poem jointly composed by Guillaume de ris 
and Jean de Meung speedily became, Denounced 
from the pulpit, ly criticised by Christine de 
Pisan, the attacks directed against it only serve 
to prove the reputation it obtained, and the taste 
had spread so extensively for allegorical composi- 
tions and metaphysical poetry, that Chaucer found 
it necessary to produce an English version of the 
famous *‘Qomaunt.” M. Sandras examines to 
what extent the translation follows the original, 
and he refutes Tyrwhitt’s assertion that Jean de 
Menng’s second part had likewise been rendered 
im extenso by the English poet. According to 
him, if a number of omissions are noticeabl 6 in 
Chaucer's version of the continuator’s text, this 
arises from the fact that the lengthy, tedious 
details of which this yert almost entirely consists 
were at variance with the lively style and tho 
brilliant imagination of the English poet. 

Chapter Il]. of the brockwre we are now exam- 
ining Introduces to us Chaucer as following tho 
Italian writers in his Troilus and Cresseide,” hia 
**Palemon and Arvite,” and several other works, 
the names of which will readily occur to the 
student of our early poetry ; but M. Sandras is of 
opinion that Chaucer's direct imitations from Dante 
and Petrarch are extremely insignificant. ‘* Méme 
eu imifant les Ttaliens,” saya he, ‘' Chaucer seat 
rapproché antant que possible de nos trowreres.” 
In accordance with this assertion, which we think 
very plausible, the reader will naturally expect to 
find the most important part of M. Sandms’ 
disquisition contained in the fourth chapter, where 
he reviews such poems of Chaucer as he deems 
borrowed from exclusively French sources. This, 
in fact, is the strong chapter of the book, and the 
numerous comparisons which the author institutes 
between the “Canterbury Tales” and varions old 
French fabliawx renders all this portion of the 
essay pre-eminently valuable. An Appendix of 
illustrative extracts gathered from scarce or 
unpublished MSS. has also been subjoined. 

Me Deltour was singularly fortunate when he 
selected out of the annals of literature Racine and 
Racine’s enemies as the subject of a disquisition.* 
There was, at all events, a st to write on, and 
even if the author had ie contented poy 
with committing to paper e wager ui 
epigrams, showered psa upon the great rr 
tragic poet, he might have filled a volume of no 
onlinary dimensions. Racine is generally con- 
sidered as the poet per excellence of the reign of 
Louis XLV. The regularity of his style, the calm, 
dignified character of his genius, in one word, his 
qualities as well as his defects, identify him more 
than any other writer with the whole spirit of 
court and an age in which eutward decorum, 
stateliness, and deur, were considers! essen- 
tials. One would naturally suppose, therefore, 
that Racine’s influence was paramount, that he 
preserved the undisputed possession of the French 
stage, and that the sharp voice of criticism never 
jarred upon bis ears amidst the praise of which he 
was so long the object. But the reverse was the 
ease; from the very beginning of his dramatic 
career to the end of tt, he saw himself uneceasingly 
and unsparingly attacked; «a powerful 1 
organised against him at last succeeded in driving 
him from the sta »; and when, after a protracted 
silence, he found in the Seriptures the 
theme of his own noblest tragedies, the virulent 
criticism levélled at him caused him on his death- 
bed to doubt whether he left a name that would 
descend to posterity. 





* “ Les Ranemis de Racine au XVIT* Sitcle.”” Par PF. 
Delsour, Ancien Eleve de I’ Ecole Normale, Professeur aa 
Lycée Bonaparte. 1 vol. Seo. (Puris: Durand.) 
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The animosity which Racine's merit excited is 
well known; but whence did it spring? What 
interests, what passions were at the bottom of it? 
Did it exercise any influence either on Racine 
himself, or in general on the French s t <All 
these are interesting questions, and M. Deltour, 
in answering them, has produced more than a 
simple disquisition ; he has written a work full of 
amusing details and sound views on a celebrated 
yeriod in the history of literature, The opposition 
acine encountered rose, in the first place, from 
the partiality which a numerous seetion of French 
society entertained towards Corneille, The society 
of the Hétel de Rambouillet, the préciewr and 
précicuses who had so long laid down the law in 
matters of taste, felt provoked that a new 
unknown to them, unsupported by them, should 
attempt to take the place oceupied by the author 
of “Cinna” and * Polyencte The Acnedénie 
Francaise, too, reckoned still among its members 
a considerable gathering of men ike Chapelain, 
Benserade, and Perrault, who were utterly in- 
capable of appreciating what was truly beautiful. 
In the last place, we must notice Racine's own 
irritability of temper as one of the chief causes 
which prejudiced so much against him the greater 
art of his contemporaries. His quarrels with 
‘ort Royal were strong proofs of this, and it was 
only through the kind interference of Boileau that 
he was prevented from taking many rash steps 
which he would have sterwarte bitterly repented. 
From the distance at which we are placed, Racine’s 
transcendant merits as a poet alone become con- 
spicuous, but we must not forget that it was 
some time before they were acknowledged even in 
France, and the long discussions to whieh his 
tragedies gave rise form a very piquant chapter 
in the literary annals of the seventeenth century. 
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+. cloth. 
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Lushington’s Italian War in 188-40, and the Last Italian Poet, 
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Milton's Poetical Works, by eignther feats ro. ly. cloth, 
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Sovrn Kexsincrox Mvsevm.—During the 
week ending Aug. 6, 1859, the visitors have been : 
—8737 on the free days, and 3331 on similar 
evenings, while the total number for the week, 
including the Students’ days was 7855, 








NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


A correspondent writes us a letter with refer- 
ence to the amended Copyright Act, in which he 
says that a single worl in the Act materially 
affects the rights of English authors who write for 
American firms ; and we are glad to say American 

blishers are not only printing the works of 

tnglishmen, but actually paying them for original 
writings. Indeed, we could point to one especial 
United States magazine the proprictors of which 
my English authors, albeit unknown, sums quite 
as large, if not larger, than the owners of many high 
class English periodicals can afford to pay for home 
talent, Our correspondent draws our attention to 
clause seventeen, wherein it is enacted that no 
person shall import any English author's works 
without his permission, unless he holds the copy- 
right. The words used are—‘‘any printed book 
first com or written, or printed, or pub- 
lished, in any part of the United Kingdom ;” 
and we are informed by the above-mentioned 
letter, that had the words of the Act been 
‘written and printed,” instead of ‘* written or 
printed,” the consequence would have been that 
an English author writing an original tale for an 
American magazine could not have claimed copy- 
right in this country, the condition, “first 
written and printed in the United Kingdom" not 
having been complied with. The letter continues, 
that to import a single copy of an English 
author's tale first published in America, for the 
urposes of reprint, would come under the mean- 
ing of the Act, for clearly without the importation, 
the subsequent publication could not be effected. 
Whatever may be the foree of our correspondent's 
remarks, it is very clear that the use of “or” in 
the place of and” throughout the Act has vastly 
increased its powers, 

Perhaps no better evidence exists of the cruel 
vower of trades’ unions than the following anev- 
ote, related to us by a gentleman who is the ap- 
pointed architect of several public companies, 
Our informant states that so thoroughly is the mass 
of builders under a system of espionage, that no 
labourer could lift two bricks at a time while 
building, or neglect to rap the side of cach brick 
picked up, without being sure to be reported to 
the foreman, and to receive his dismissal, Our 
informant adds, that the lifting of a single brick 
at a time, or the tapping of it with the trowel, is 
not a custom originating in a plan of correct 
building, but are rules made by the trade union 
to precure an equal amount of work from all 
builders. We make no apology for publishing 
these facts, evidences of quite a builders’ Jesuitry 
as they are; forany information which can serve 
to fairly exhibit the working of a trade union, 
must be interesting to all classes of readers at the 
present motrient, 

With reference to the second meeting of the Kent 
Archeological Society, we would venture to make 
a few suggestions which appear to be not uncalled 
for. When only one day is devoted to business, 
surely three hours could be better employed than 
they were at the castle banquet at Rochester, 
where the speakers seemed to have studied how 
to avoid saying one word in reference to archwo- 
lngy, to its proper objects, to the Society, and to 
the meeting. Lord Stanhope certainly advised 
the ladies to study etymology, and he gave 
examples of his own acquirements in that branch 
of antiquarian study; but he overlooked the 
name of the very place in which the meeting had 
assembled, which is unquestionably derived from 
Durobrive, although the letters vo are all that 
remain of the original word. Although Lord 
Stanhope is President of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, he could find no other example to prove 
how far this meeting excelled the former than the 
dirner! We ignored the learned lectures on the 
cathedral, the castle, and the walls ; he ignored 
the Papers j and he ignored the exhibitions and 
the exhibitors : he saw only the dinner-table, and 
he argued, ‘Why are we who are devoted to 
science to be deprived of the good things of this 
world?" No one disputes this; but we contend 
that his lordship was the wrong man in the right 
place, and that the Kent Society must be cautions 





how, in future, it ¢ itself {to} the®criticism 
of the public, which, though it is good-humouredly 
indulgent, likes consistency and propriety. 

It is proposed that a new Polytechnic Insti- 
tution shall rise, Pheenix-like, from the ruins of 
the old, now about to be closed. The proposed 
capital of the embryo paces | is 26,0002,, in 102, 
shares, of which it is intended to call up no more 
than 14,0007, The promoters, amongst whom are 
some very worthy tlemen, have but little 
doubt that a fair dividend can be paid. It is also 

roposed to declare dividends on donations, such 
sivilends to go towards founding scholarships, 
izes to students at the Institution. 


or granting 
meeting was held yesterday at 


A snecessfu 
Willis's Rooms, 

Sir John Forbes, who was one of the gentlemen 
present at the recent meeting of the Ladies’ Sani- 
tary Association, has handed Mrs. M. A. Baines a 
cheque for 107, 10s., to go towards the eral 
purposes of the same, This donation is of much 
value in itself, but of far more importance as a 
proof of appreciation by this eminent physician of 
the work in which the Association is engaged. 


The Chambers Institution at Peebles was in- 
augurated on Monday last, in the presence of a 
most influential company. We need not say this 
institution has been the gift of Mr, William 
Chambers to his native town. The inauguration 
commenced with considerable religious solemnity, 
Dr, Guthrie delivering an able address, It is 
certain no place of such minor pretensions as 
Peebles possesses an institution so near perfection 
as Mr, Chambers's establishment. It contains a 
general museum of natural history and art, a local 
museum, a beautiful hall, various public rooms, 
and a library containing 15,000 volumes, It is 
impossible to speak too highly of this munificent 
gift, and, if it answer all the expectations of its 
well-wishers, Mr. Chambers will rest satisfied 
with his work. 

We are urged to the publication of the follow- 
ing letter by the melancholy interest of the sub- 
ject upon which it treats; an interest which 
5 cell still more terrible when we reflect that 
the writer is another of the faculty who pronounces 
cancer proper to be utterly incurable. 

To the Editor of the Litenaxy Gazette. 
M4), Devonshire Strect, Portland Place, 
Auguet drd, 1858, 

Sm,—In your review of my work on Cancer, I am 
represented as considering “an early operation’ a 
curative agent in that disease. I take this oppar- 
tunity of correcting pn Bian sar oo your readers may 
be bed to form on t, bey moet eraphatically de- 
claring that “we are aa off the cure of reel cancer a= 
we were in the days of Hi Incewl, the rules 
luid down by that eminent oh ysicien for the treatsnent of 
cancer may, in a great measure, erefatis mutendia, be held 
valid up to the present me, 
cancers being “ cured." hat this really means te; & 


or canstics, nnd the patient is “cured” of the operation, 
This apparent cure may last for months or even yours; 
but sooner or lnter the tumonr, if cancerous, retarns, and 
kills the unfortunate patient, These intervals of appa- 
rent cure furnish the panacea for the testimonials of thw 
“cancer-quacks.”” I may, e« posanf, observe that a 
second mode of imposition practised by these quacks is to 
remove tumours by a long and painfh! caustie-process, 
which, never been cancerous, a5 2 matter of 
course do not return, bat which it suite their purposes w 
put down as curesof cancer. But, to return : what I wish 
to insist on is, that there oxiste a cortain class of tumours, 
which have been termed epitheliomate, which are very 
generally looked a na cancerous, and are even desig- 
mitel by high suthorisios as epithelial “cancers,” but 


which 1 think I have to be of m purely local (not 
constitutional arigin, Now, it is of these and alone I 

[a 1 Sotaiog out a 
very prospect of a permanent cure. I am supported 
in opinion by Professors Lebert and Bennet—men 
second to none in parhologiens knowledge; although I 
wimit that eungeons of are opposed to our 
views on tho subject. It is for my readers to judge for 
themselves of Use bien, Deghe fond re magnet I will, in 
concluding, batremark the question being ton certain 


“Jonx Zacnasian LAWRESCE.” 
We read that the last achievement of M. de la 
Guerronniére has been te compile a perfect history 
of every journal and every journalist in France, 
hence the government are able to per-centag: 
every phase of opinion and style of newspaper- 
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writer th t the land, Sore people see the 
liberty cf the press looming through this com- 
pilation, and it is certain that many more people 
see nothing of the kind, 

We learn that Dr. Fleming of Dublin, now 
President of the Royal College of Surgeons in 
Ireland, is prosecuting his claim to the Slaney 
peerage. 

Messrs, Sotheby will sell on Friday next at 
their rooms copies and copyright of Hartland's 
Genealogical and Chronological Charts of the 
Royal Houses of Europe, The same firm will 
also disperse, on Liner ye A next, the theological, 
classical, and eral library of the late Rev. 
Daniel Charles Delafosse, 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Paris, August 10. 
Norurne can be worse, I should say, than the at- 
titude of this army which has just returned from 
Italy ; and perhaps one of the worst symptoms of 
the present crisis is the disorganised condition of 
troops, that it has been found too hard to make 
mere tools of, and that may possibly one day 
choose to i at masters, The whole appearance 
and air of this Armée d'J/talic is something in- 
credible to those who do not see it with their 
own eyes, It is a kind of repetition of what went 
on in 1848, with this difference, that the army 
then was completely subservient to, and dis- 
organised by, the people—by the mere mob; 
whereas now, the army is painfully mount 
over everything else, and treats the people 
as if it were ¢ pros conguis. What went 
on in the streets of this town just before 
the Emperor's departure for the Italian army 
was bed enough, and then the work of re- 
eruiting was chiefly carried on by the help of 
the bottle—but the consolation of the young 
couserit, that by which it is sought usually at his 
«leparture for ‘ the wars” to make him forget the 
risks he may ran, is now infinitely more prodigally 
bestowed upon the ‘‘ glorious uerors ” who 
have just returned from the Lombanly plains. 
You see Turcos and Zounves rolling about the 
streets and boulevards in a most disorderly state 
of intoxication, and evidently they are possessed 
with a strong desire to transform Paris into the 
Capua they have left at Milan. Nor is what passes 
here ayeny means the worst. The campde St. Maur, 
near Vincennes, presents a spectacle of almost 
unparalleled licence and utter want of discipline. 
Here, the worst excesses of a foraging army in an 
enemy's country are daily and hourly committed. 
The farmers and peasants living on the banks of 
the Marne find no law, civil or military, of any 
avail agninst the depredations of all sorts that are 
practised against them by the Pretorian forces 
settled in their too near neighbourhood, Of course, 
complaints were at first made to the officers in 
command, and at the very first the officers tried 
to enforce some sort of discipline on their men; but 
it has been discovered that this is a useless 
attempt, and that it had better be given up, 
because no example could possibly be made of any 
delinquent. Discipline is utterly set at nought ; 
officers are advised by their subordinates not ** to 
meddle “a ea od on nt — ;” and 
the peaceful peop a whole tract of country are 
subjected to the most frightful otaeen on 
the part of a brutal soldiery, This is said not 
to be the case with the Guard regiments, or even 
with those of the Line; but as to the Zouaves and 
Turcos, their behaviour is, I repeat it, disgraceful 
‘in the extreme. And the chief reason of all this 
is, that these og men have been taught to believe 
themselves the first soldiers of France; indeed, 
during the entire war in Italy their conduct has 
been ow in this respect, overbearing in the 
extreme, and positively insulting for the other 
portions of the Armée @Jtalie. ‘* We are in fact 


the éroupes @' élite,” say these butchering barbarians, 
and they turn dis) hgly _ their other 
comrades, and call them ‘ Pékins,” that being 


the one supreme term by which a French soldier 
expresses his contempt fora civilian. It has long 
been remarked that, when in garrison, these fierve 


semi-orientals were exceedingly difficult to deal 
with ; but since the Italian war other difficultic 
and of a totally different nature, have been add 
to the original ones, and the Zouaves and Turcos 
of 1858, bad as they used to be, were very 
mild compared te the Turcos and Zouaves 
of 1859. e way in whieh these red-handed 
heroes — been igh by Ay a in — 
towns, while it proves little for the dignity 6 
latter, has had upon the objects of their attentions 
a doubly disastrous effect.. Not only have the 
morals ofthe part of the French army I am 
alluding to been seriously deteriorated, but there 
is m disposition to regard the bourgeois of this 
town in the same light as the bourgeois of Brescia 
or Milan, f¢., in the light of a contriduable, The 
sort of way in which every luxury of what is 
called fa wie élégante was thrown at the heads 
and under the feet of theae French moss-troopers, 
has made them disdainful of their heretofore 
ordinary existence in French garrisons, and has 
given them a strong desire to get out of their own 
country people the same degree of material petting 
and spoiling they get out of the citizens they were 
supposed to be about to “deliver" from their 
oppressors. This far, however, the Parisian 
bourgeois is not disposed to go, He looks 
at the turbaned Zouave from afar, thinks 
him « splendid specimen of the ‘‘national de- 
fences,” calculates how adequately he will “ take 
care of" and fight for hitn; but as to taking him 
into any nearer intimacy, orsharing with him any 
of the goods of his own easy-going, well-padded 
life,—-that never entered into his head, nor ever 
will be made to do so; he would as soon rlream o 
asking the black panther of the Jardin des Plantes 
to dinner, 

But the most serious part of all this is, what is 
to be done with this’ disorganised force? Into 
what channel are its energies and activities to be 
turned t How is peace compatible with this state 
of corrupt rideness of a force that feels itself 
predominant, and that, if not employed exteriorly, 
would probably very soon come to violent mis- 
understanding with the citizens of its'own interior 
home? Here is the great dilemma, that which 
reigns in seality over the whole situation, and 
compels Louis Napoleon to much that even his 
own judgment may condemn, 

It is for this that we should, I think, do well 
to watch the progress of indiscipline in the French 
army, _ at all events in the portions of it I 
speak ol, 

1 mentioned some time since the way in which— 
all the pitces de circonstance got up on accqunt 
the war having been withrawn—the theatres here 
found themselves suddenly deprived of anything 
es BE ab ag 7 oo eet ag 
public. is is, ume, about to cease, I 
perceive new titles are tilling to Sikow 
themselves _ the bills, ‘T last night went 
to see’one of the dramatic ‘“‘novelties” of this 
‘*dead season.” It is upon the whole a curious 
production, and is entitled Les Pirates de la Sa- 
vanse. Whatever pride English people may take in 
the way in which they bring out theatrical enter- 
tainments, and particularly in the mere excellence 
of decorative scene-painting, I really think they 
might takea lesson from the extraonlinary beauty of 
the “getting up" of some of the present French 
pieces. The one I mention is the third or fourth 
of its kind within abouta twelvemonth, Perha 
the finst might be snid to be the ballet at the 
Grand Opéra, of Saconniale; the next, certainly 
wan Les Pugitife, a seven or eight act drama, in 
which the vicissitudes of an English family during 
the late Indian insurrection served as the pretext 
for the exhibition of the most magnificent Indian 
scenery that can be conceived. After this, the 
next ** colonial” product, was the Vaufrage de La 
Pérouse, to which the war put a stop; and the 
sign of the recommencing favour of this exotic 
sort of literature is this new creation, Les Pirates 
de la Savanna, which seems likely to have a 
tremendous run. 

It may seem almost absurd to expatiate upon 
the mere stage decorations of a dramatic work of 
so little comparative consequence as a piece at the 


A ee 


i 


nothing in the genuine literary world ; but, what- 
ever is perfect of its kind deserves notice, and the 
Boe I allude to is more worth attention, I 
should say, than any diorama or panorama | ever 
saw. There is a view in Mexico, of the factory of 
a Spanish planter, that, in its way, is ga to the 
marvellous ‘ Heart of the Andes’ you have boen 
admiring in London all the season. On the right 
hand stand the ruins of an ancient temple of the 
Sun; on the left you divine, rather than see, a 
modern habitation, hidden under an ocean of green 
foliage ; whilat the back of the stage is filled up 
by the various falls of a brawling torrent. Now, 
it was generally thought that the Pardon de 
Ploermel, with its real water, was abont as won- 
derfal an exhibition as can be brought before the 
public ; but I do not hesitate to say that the 
scene I am talking of is agp Fogg superior. 
The real water is also visible here; but 
all that surrounds it is immeasurably more 
beautiful than in the Pardon, There literally 
rises a kind of frothy dust from the cascade, and 
asort of damp pearly atmosphere floats over the 
whole which is original and beautiful beyond 
measure, 

I have some idea too that this great develop- 
ment given to stage scenery and decoration 
may not be without a salutary influence on the 
French drama in general, and, by withdrawin, 
it from its old-aceustomed sphere of vice an 
crime, conduce to the establishment of a pastime 
far more harmless, and consisting in a mere 
— It is a curious incident, and I believe 
about the first of its kind, but the piece I am now 


{| mentioning has no love-plot at all, and its heroine 


isachild. Yet, thanks to the artistic beauty of 
its bringing out, all Paris (in every class) flocks 
to see it, and I believe this to be really a gain, as 
Freneli morals stand. 

—————EEEEs 


— 


Grocrarny.——The great problem of the source 
of thy Nile, which has ocenpied the attention of 
‘the world during so many ages, may now be con: 
sidered as definitively solved... The number of 
the Proceedings of the Geographical Society 
just published, contains the rt of a meet- 
ing of the Society, at which Captain Speke 
(who had only returned to England two days 
previously) gave an account of his travels in 
the centre of the African continent, Speak- 
ing of Captain Burton and himself, he says : 


of | ‘After arriving at Zanzilfar we had to wait a 


considérable time, some months, until the masika, 
or rainy season, would be over before we could 
penetrate into the interior. At the close of this 
season Captain Burton and myself left Zanzibar 
with a caravan, mustering about eighty men; 
having previously seut on some supplies in anti- 
cipation of our artivel, Undbleto collect a suf- 
ficient caravan for the conveyance of our kit, wr 
rehased a number of donkeys (about thirty}. 
us completed, and with an escort of twelye 
Belooch soldiers, given us by Prince Majid, we 
commenced our journey westward, and arrived at 
Zungomero, a village situated under the coast 
which struck us as bearing a good com- 
ne with the western ghauts of India, We 
might call this range the eastern ghauts of 
Africa. There we were detained by severe 
illness a considerable time. Afterwards we 
crossed these eastern ghauts, the maximum 
altitude of which I ascertained to be about 
60) feet, On the western side of this longitu- 
dinal chain of hills we alighted on an elevated 
latean, an almost dead flat, ranging in level 
rom 3000 to 4000 feet above the sea, Here 
we had cold easterly winds, continuing through 
the entire year, Proceeding onwards, we arrived 
at the Tanganyika Lake, called by the Arabs, Sea 
Ujiji, a local name, taken from the country on the 
eastern margin of the lake, whither the to 
traffic for ivory and slaves, This lake is in a 
singular synclinal depression; I found its eleva- 
tion to be only 1800 feet ; whereas the pigeon. 
country (the plateau), as I said before, av . 


Gaieté, written by men who rank as less than | from 3000 to 4000 fect. The lake is encircled at 
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. . t 
its northern extremity by a half-moon-shaped 





range of hills, the height of whieh I estimated te 


be at least 6000 feet. They may extend to a 
height much greater than that. After exploring 
this luke we returnel Ly the former route 
to Unyanyembe, on Arab depot, 
in latitude 5° sonh, and about 32° east 
longitude. My companion, Captain Burton, 
unable te proceed further, remained hepe ; whilst 
I, taking Jost sufficient provisions for a period of 
six Werks, made a rapid march due north, to lati- 
tude 2° 30° south; ond there discovered the 


mysterous meurtaiy, 


of misguiding all previous inquirers about that lat which the success of the undertaking and the 
But now there can be no health of the promoters was toasted by Lon 


doubt that the Lake Nyanza is the great reservoir | Stanley in au apprepriate speech, and of course 


of the Nile, extending trom 2° 30’ south, to 3° 30" | 


| north latitude, lying across the equator, and so 


situated | 


southern extremity of the Nyanza, a lake called ! 


by the Armbes Ukerewe, a local name for au island 
on it, te which the merchants go in quest of 
ivory, The altitude of this like is equal to the 
general plateau (444) feet}, even more than the 
average 
traversed. In reverting to the question asked, 
why | consider the Lake Nyanga to be the great 
reservoir to the Nile, my answer is this: | find, 
by observation, that its southern extremity lies in 
east longitude 33°, and south latitude 2° 30", By 
Arab information, in which I place implicit con- 
filence, I have heard that the waters extend 
thence, in o northerly direction, certainly from 
five to atx degrees, Notwithstanding they can 
account for a continuous line of water to this 
extent, no one ever heard of any limit or boundary 
to the sorthern emi of the Lake. -A Sowahili mer- 
chant assured me that, when engaged in traffic some 
years previously to the northward of the Line and 
the westward of this lake, he had heard it 
commonly reported that lange vessels frequented 
the northern extremity of these waters, in which 
the officers engaged in navigating them used 
sextants and kept a log, preeisely similar to what 
is found in vessels on the Ocean. Query, Could 
this be in allusion to the expedition went by 
Mahamed Ali.up the Nile in former years? 
Concerning the rains which flood the Nile, the 
argument is simple, as IT have said before - a group 
of mountains overhang the northern bed of the 
Tanganyika Lake. The Arabs assure usthat from the 
north and north-eastern slopes of these hills during 


down in a north-easterly direction, traversing & 
flat marshy lund, intersected by some very large, 
amd many (they say 180) smaller streams. Agmin, 
on the western side, we hear from Dr. Krapf, that 
the snow-clad mountain, Kenia, is drained by 
rivers on its western slopes in a direction tendin 

to my lake. During the rainy season, which 

know, by inspection, commences in that region on 
the 15th of November, and ends on the Lith of 
May, the down-ponr is pretty contmuous. 
Suttice it to sey, that I saw the Malagaruzi river, 
which emanntes from near the axis of these 


height of all the plateau land we | 


washing out the Mountains.ef the Moon ms at 
present existing in onr atlases.” 

Ten Great Easrekx,—This gigantic under- 
taking, after almost endless delays, is at length 
completed ; and having surtmounted every species 
of obstacle in her construction, the stupendous 
vessel is now ready to dare the perilsgnf the derp, 
in Monday lest she was, to nse a French expros- 
rion, “‘inaugurated,” when a party of between three 
and four hundred visitors went on board to see the 
trial of the engines, and to examine the arrange- 
ments of the vessel, now thet they are ina finished 
state, The statistics of the different dimensions 
of everything connected with this ship have been 
so often published, that we shall content our- 
selves with reminding the reader that the engines 
whieh work the paddles are capable of being dis- 
connected at pleasure, amd then form four distinct 
engines, capable on emergency of exerting a force 


: of 5000 horses when united : the engines belong- 


) lengths, 


hills, to be in a highly flooded state on the Sth of | 


June, The Nile at Cairo regularly swells on 
the 18th of June. Further, it would be highly 
erroneous to suppose that the Nile eould have 
any great fluctuations from any other source than 
periodical rins, 
snow, as some theorists suppose, its perennial 
volume would ever be the same. There would be 
no ynaterial fluctaations observable in it, in con- 
sequence of its constant and near approximation 
to the path of the snn. By these discoveries, the 
old erroneous hypothesis of a high latitudinal 
range of mountains extending across the continent 
of Africa from east to west, in the vicinity of the 
Line, and known as the Mountains of the Moon, 
is therefore now annihilated. However, it is 
worthy of remark, that the crescent-shaped 
mountain, which we visited to the northward of 


snowy peaks Kilimanjaro and Kornia, and is west 
beyond the Unyamuesi, or Country of the Moon. 
The Wanyamuezi tribe, which inhabits this dis- 
trict, and whose name siguifies People of the 
Moon, has from time immewortal been addicted 
to trevelling, and has constantly visited the 
eastern coast, for the purpose of 
ivory to barter for other commodities ; and it is 


highly probable that the hills lying beyond their | of that refreshing substance so necessary in u 


country should have given rise to the term, 
Mountains of the Moon, und lave been the means 


ringing down | cuypassing that of the largest hotels on shore : 


Were the Nile supplied by | 





| eg 


the rainy season immense volumes of water pour 


ing to the screw can also be worked up to a force 
of €500 horees, making a total power of nearly 
12,000 nominal horse-power, which we need hardly 
say ix really « tonch greater power than could be 
exerted by this mumber of animals. At half-past 
one o'clock on Monday the engines were set in 
motion, the screw and paddles working in opposite 
directions, so as not to start the veasel from her 
maori The pressure of steam employed was 
twenty-one pounds on the square inch, and the 
engines moved at a speed of about six revolutions 
per minute in a beautifully easy manner, withoat 
any noise or irregularity, or showing any tendency 
to become heated in the bearings ; and the result 
was wniversally pronounced to be in the highest 
degree satisfactory. Steam is employed not only 
for the propulsion of the vessel, but aleo to perfonn 
4 great part of what in other ships would be 
manual labour, Among other mechanism for this 
we may notice the four steam winches on 
deck, each of which works a pair of cranes on 
both sides of the vessel, These cranes are capable 
of hoisting 5000 tons of conl on board within 
24 hours, and by their use the loss of time is 
obviated which would otherwise be consumed in 
tuking on board the requisite quantity of fuel. The 
masts, concerning which such a controversy was car- 
ried on some months ago in the papers, are in their 
faces in spite of all opposition ; the three centre 
ones are built of wrought-iron, strengthened by 
internal partitions ; they are built in eight feet 

etaene every two of which a thickness 
of yuleanised india-rubber is serewed to ensnre 
elasticity to the structure, an object which is 
thereby perfectly attained. The weight of these 
masts is twenty-two tons each, while the ahrouds 
which support them are capable of bearing a strain 
of neues of 300 tons, Only one of the principal 
saloons has been fittel up in the style intended 
to be permanently adopted. The decorations of this 


| room ave of the most magnificent description and 


exquisite taste. The furniture and decoration, 
including the mirror, is said to have cost 30004, 
The way in which the obstruction of the mast in 


| its centrehas been overcome deserves special notice : 


bya peculiar and skilfal arrangement of mirrors not 
only is it comcealed, but the apparent size of the 
room, and the consequent effect, is very consider- 
ably increased, ‘The berths are neatly aml com- 
modiously fitted up, and are twice the height of 


those in ordi ls; th liyided i 
the Tanganyike, lies in the centre of the conti- | aoaecigpiaieray wi Mle ee 


nent of Africa, immediately due west of the | 


classes, some being arranged for parties of six or 
eight pereons, others for porties of four, and 
others again as ordinary double berths. They 
are all very roomy and well Hit, and those on the 
outside are extremely well ventilated. Last, but 
by no means least, expecially in so far as the 
comfort of the passengers is concerned, are the 
kitchens, &¢., which are ona seale equal if mot 


the ico-house alone is capable of holding 100 tons 


jeal voyage. This brings us to the banquet 


dyank with enthusiasm. fr, Brunel was un- 
fortunately prevented by illness froma being present 


/at the commemoration of the completion of his 
: great enterprise, 
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Enecraiciry.—The strocture of the eggs of 
birds offers a certain resemblance to eome forms 
of the galvanic battery, inasmmch as it consists of 
a fluid inclosed ina porous diephragm, snd in con- 
tact with another fiaid of a different chemic! 
courposition, This cireumstance attracting the 
notice of Dr. John Davy, he inade it the subject of 
peal ge in onler to asvertuin whether any 
galvanic action was exerted by the different con- 
stituents of which the egg is composed. The 
result fully answered his expectations ; and there 
can be little doubt that electro-chemical actict 
plays an important part in the changes which the 
egg undergoes during the process of incubation. 
Using a delicate gulvanometer and a sui 
apparatus, on plunging one wire into the white 
aud the other, insulated except at the point of 
contact, into the yolk, the needle wasdeflected tothe 
extent of 5°; and on changing the wirea, the cours 
of the needle was reversed, When the white and 
yolk were taken out of the she] and the yolk im- 
morsed in the white, the effects, on trial, were sinni- 
jar, but net so when the two were well mixed ; then 
no distinct effect was perceptible. Indications also 
of chemical action were obtained on substituting 
for the galvanometer u mixture consisting ot 
water, a litthe gelatinous starch, and a emall 
quantity of iodide of potassium, especially when 
rendered very sensitive of change by the addition 
of a few drops of ueuriatic acid, Tn the instance 
of newly-laid eggs the iodine liberated appeared at 
the pole connected with the white; on the con- 
trary, in that of eggs which had been kept 
some timue, it appeared at the pole connected with 
the yolk, answering in beth to the copper moa 
iiagke voltaic combination formed of copper aut 
#ihe, 
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ART-UNION PRIZE PICTURES, 
ly is to be hoped that no forvigner will be 
tempted, by the lure of a free exhibition of Britich 
pictures, to euter the Suffolk Street Gallery 
during the present month, and fancy he is thus 
ining a fair notion of the actual condition of 
ntish Art. The pictures chosen by the Art- 
Union prize-holders generally include a large 
amount of mediocrity ; but this year it really 
seems as though, by some fortuitous concurrence 
of circumstances, there had been brought about o 
werverse aelection of the tamest, feeblest, amd 
foolishest, from among the more worthless pictures 
in the exhibitions of 18598. It would be handily 
fair perhaps to say that all the pietures im the 
resent exhibition are feeble, foolish, or worthless, 
cause the prevalent dreariness is so great na to 
render it difficult to appreciate what, scen alone 
or in letter society, might be possibly eudurable, 
One of the first tha that will strike the 
visitor, as he recalls the vast machinery ant 
pompous professions of the Art-Union, will he the 
extreme poverty (regarding it in even a pecuniary 
sense) of the present exhilition. Se palpable is 
this that we turned with some curiesity to the 
* Abstract of the Annual Returns,” at the end of 
the Catalogne, for.an explanation. There we saw 
distinctly enough why the present exhibition 
presents so poverty-stricken an aspect. But now 
we should like to have a. little elucidation of the 
principle upon which the Coupeil of the Society 
are proceeding. Stendily, year by yeer, the pro- 
ortion of inoome set apart for prizes appears to 
diminishing. Once it was three-fvarthe, then 
two-thirds, ahalt, and now it is considerably jess 
than a-third of the whole subscription. Thus, to 
take for comparison the year in whith the amount 
subscribed was moarest to that of the year just 
closed, im 184%, when the subscriptions 
amounted to 15,4407, the sum allotted for 
prizes was 10,200/,, and the cost of prints, 


which appropriately wound up the day's work, | &c., was $343/,; while in 1858, with subserip- 
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tions amounting to 15,210! we have only 
4706/. for prizes, and 69801. for prints, Xe. ; 
tho residuum im the former year being 17071. in 
the latter 3524/,,—and this large residuom (un- 
accounted for in the Annual Abstmict) seema to 
have increased proportionally with the decrease 
in the value of the prizes, But further, as it 
was re in locking round the rooms that there 
could on no probable scale of even artistic self- 
valuation be anything like 47607, worth of 
paintings exhibited, we were led to cast up the 
Prices sct against the pictures in the Catalogue, 
and found that the pictvrrs purchased by the 
Art-Union in 1859 really amount to no more 
in value than 2573/.,—or deducting the sums 
wided by prizehoblers, 26702 The other 20001. 
of the 4700/, appropriated for prizes, is no doubt 
devoted to the purchase of the prize works in 
metal and porcelain ; but it is somewhat startling, 
remembering the vannts made on behalf of the 
Society as to the services it renders to English 
painters, to find that out of a subseription ex- 
ceeding 18,2007, the Art-Union only spends 
2672, on paintings. We do not know whether 
this somewhat singular state of things is under- 
stool and approved by the subscribers, but we 
confess that, donbtfully as we have for some time 
regarled the proceedings of the Society, we were 
not prepared to find the result of its art-patronage 
ao curiously stall ns this. 

The exhibition consists of 106 pictures, of which 
§5 are oil paintings. The holder of the principal 
Prize of 2007, has selectedl Mr. Hering’s very pretty 
and very feeble ‘Lago Magyiore’ from the Novel 
Academy. The holder of the next prize has 
secured Mr. Horlor’s ‘Highland Sport,’ a most 
palpable and very coarse imitation of Landsecer, at 
the marvelluns price of 1501 But even a worse 
and mor unmeaning picture, ‘Ophelia,’ by 
A. Ercole, has been chosen by the 100% prize- 
holder, The 742, prize-holders have taken Mr. 
Tennant’s ‘Rock Quarry,’ and Mr, Pettit’s 
* Blackpool,’ from the Society of British Artists, 
The 602, prize-holder has added 34 to obtain Mr, 
Crowe's ‘ Milton visiting Galileo in the prison of 
the Inquisition ;’ and the winner of a 404. prize 
has added 352 that he may possess Mr. Corbould's 
‘Bold and Bashful,” from the gallery of the New 
Society of Painters in Water-Colours, Lower wo 
need not descend. It may suffice to state that a 
large proportion of the lesser prizes consists of 
landscapes, and that there is a pretty plentifnl 
sprinkling of genre pictures of the kind manu- 
factured to meet the Art-Union demand; but 
among them all there is not one that it would be 
a pgeer to comtnent an, or that claims a faronr- 
able notice on the ground of its merits having 
been overlooked when originally exhibited. 

On the whole, perhaps the most satisfactory 
part of the exhibition is that of the metal and 
parian prize articles ; but few, if any, among them 
are new, We notice that it is proposed to present 
one of the parian busts of Clytie to every member 
who shall have subscribed ten years without gain- 
ing any kind of prize. For the current year the 
Council offer but a comparatively small engraving, 
*Come Along,’ by Mr. P Holl, from the drawing 


by Mr, J. J. Jenkins, and to sapplement it with a | 
volume of thirty ruther commonplace woodents ° 


from pictures by deceased British artists, 
hope that, as a compensation, a more liberal 
arrangement will be made than in the post year 
for the purchase of picture prizes, 


RAFFAELLE AND MICHEL AXORLO, 
The original drawings by Raffaele and Michel 
Angelo, longing to the University of Oxford, 
are now placed fo 


r exhibition during the pre- | 


Let us , 


' 
| 





sent month in the rooms constructed for the | 
Vernon Gallery at South Kensington; and the | 


art-studeut will do well to avail himself of the 
brief opportunity thae afforded of contemplating 
those admirable works at his leisure, This col- 
lection, we need hardly remind our readers, though 
shorn of some of its choicest members before it 


became the property of the University, is still the | 


finest and most extensive existing collection of | year one of her lai 


the drawings of these 


ut artists. Comprising 
drawings of ercry kin 


from the rndest jotting 


| 





of a passing thonght, or note of a position, or lef those now exhibiting in the French Gallery. 


rough memorandum or careful outline of some 
A aaa unimportant accessory, to the most 
e 


aborate and exquisitely finished studies af their | 


most important pictures--the Vatican frescoes, 
the ‘Last Judgment,’ the ‘ Ascension,’ and Holy 
Families innomerable—these drawings are the most 
interesting and suggestive proofs of their care and 
diligence, a8 they are of their knowledge mud 
genius. In them, ton, while the characteristic 
power of each is distinctly shown, we see that 
when he chose, Michel Angelo could manifest the 
grace, refinement, and tenderness of Raffaello, and 
that Raffaelle could at times display something of 
the strength and energy of Michel Angelo, The 
drawings are not so conveniently arranged as at 
Oxford, but they can be very well seen. With 
them are shown u few other drawings by the same 
masters from private collections, and a large 
number of Raffaclle photographs made by the 
Department of Science and Art. Of these the 
mest important are the series, of several different 
sizes, mace from the Cartoons at Hampton Cenrt, 
by Mr, Thurston Thompson; and a very ad- 
mirable series of photographic facsimiles of the 
drawings of Raffaelle and his school in the 
Museutn of the Louvre, executed by the special 
permission of the French government. 

There is thus provided in the South Kensington 
Museum a mre treat for the student, and for all 
who care to trace the mode of study and practice 
of a great genius, With a liberality that cannot 
he too warmly reengnised, the University of 
Oxfort has given full permission to the Seath 
Kensington authorities to make photographic 
oopies of the Raflzclle and Michael Angelo draw- 
a for use in the public schools of art, and for 
sale at a moderate tariff to the public ; and the 
department intends ‘‘ to procure, if possible, plo- 
tegraphs from all the original drawings and 
cartoons of Raffaelle and Miche) Angelo, known 
to be in this country, and to issne them aa a 
complete national work.” Meanwhile those now 
at South Kensington are being photographed, and 
it is expected that by October next sufficient 
copies will have been — to enable the public 
issue to be commencect. 

One or two other temporary art-exhibitions call 
for note whilst speeking of South Kensington 
Museum. In one of the new rooms there has just 
been placed a collection of a dozen small modern 
oil-peintings, the property of Mr. Samuel Gurney, 
by whom they have been lent for public exhibi- 
tion for a short time. They are all of cabinet 
size, and comprise Edouard Dabefe’s well-known 

rtrait of ‘Roza Bonheur,’ two Egyptian views 

T. H. Frére; Webster's ‘Saying Grace ;* 
‘Fruit,’ by Lance ; ‘Going to London,’ by Frith, 
Creswick, and Ansdell; a ‘Surrey Landacape,’ 
by Linnell ; a charming little * River Scene,’ by 
Creswick ; an atrocionusly rolger and ill painted 

trait of the late ‘Samuel Gurney,’ by a name- 
ess hand; and two small views, apparently of 
portions of the Gumey grounds at Upton. 

Another temp now on view in the 
Central Court of the Art-Museum, comprises 
half-a-dozen very choice specimens of Limoges 
enamels, incliding works Le the Pénicauds, 
Pierre Kaytnond, and Leonard Limosin,—which 
have twen lent by Sir F. FE. Seott, Bart. The 
antique gems (450 in number, and chiefly from 
the Hertz collection), lent by M. Uzielli, Esq., 
also remain on view in the Central Hall ; 28 does, 
in the Sculpture Room, the morble statue of 
*Venns,” by Gibson, likewise’ lent by Mr. Uzielli. 


The exhibition of French pictures ix over, and | 


the pictures are removed ; but the French Gallery 
is not closed. It now contains three or four 
separate series of pictures, neither sufficient in 
itself to fortn an attractive exhibition, but together 
certainly worth a risit. 

The first and most important consists of five 
paintings by Madame Henriette Browne. For 
some years past Madame Browne lias been steadily 
winning favour with her countrymen, and last 
works attracted so much 
attention at the Salon that it was purchased by 
the French government. That picture is the chief 


dt represents a conple of Beguines or Sisters of 
Charity nursing a sick child. The figures are 
life-size ; the Sisters three-quarter, the chiid fall- 
length, The Sisters are habited of course in the 
dark robes and wear the strange winged cup or 
head-dress of their order. The younger of the 
two has the child on her lap, and is watching 
with calm pity ite helpless Tesyoce: The ehler 
sister is standing by a table mixing a draught. 
The picture it will be seen trusts wholly te 
the sentiment for its effect. And that is 
wrought out with much delicacy and tenderness. 
The Sisters are painted with portrit-like fidelity, 
and, with a certain family likeness, they preserve 
something of professional or conventual placidity ; 
but the pure, loving, womanly sympathy beams 
through the outside formalian. The wearierd 
languor of the child is very happily expressed in 
every limh, as well as in the countenance. 

Altogether it is an impressive aml touching work 
| —but one fitted rather for the public room ofa 
| hospital than for # lg dwelling. The execu- 

tion is broad, simple, and effective ; though the 

faves are somewhat waxen and unsubstantial, The 
second large picture a twe members ot 
smue religions sisterhood engaged im reading the 
Scriptures ; and is a picture almost quaker-like 
in its simplicity and severity. Here again the 
portrait-like character of the heads is very striking: 
mt athird picture, a ‘ Portrait of a Gentleman’ 
ithe artist's father, we believe}, rewenls the secret 
at once of her power and of her lack of ideality, 
Madame Browne it is evident is a portrait painter 
in spirit and in practice. This hend is ane which 
fow living portruit painters of any country coukl 
surpass ; and, as the work of a lady, is quite 
remarkable for itx masculine breadth amd viguur. 
The other two pictures are of very small dimen- 
sions, (Ome is a study of ‘A Sister of Charity ;* 
apparently the elder sister in the first picture, 
like whom she is standing by a table mixing 
medicine, but in a different position. The last of 
the series is entitled *The Brace-button,’ and re- 
presents a little girl kneeling to sew a button on 
to the nether garment of a younger brother. In 
subject, style, and treatment, it is an invitativn of 
Edouard Frere; and while it is even heavier in 
touch and more monotonous in colour, it powoeeses 
not a little of his xatreté and charm. 

The second series of pictures in these ructns. 
consists of thirty-four sketetes made in Algeria 
by Madame Barbara L. Smith Bodichon. They 
are in water-colours (body-colour being very freely 
rs ade and are executed in a rough, beld 
style—sometimes almost coarse in the bolduce, 
but with a good deal of freshness and spirit. 
They consist of views of the open country, backed 
by ranges of purple mountains ; of mountain 
passes, coast scenes, towns, tombs; studies of 
trees, flowers, and herbage, painted from nature ; 
and they show the appearance of the country in 
broad daylight, and os seen by the rising and the 
setting sum, 

Besides these there are in the Gallery, os we 
mentioned last week, a hundred coloured draw- 
ings, made from the pictures in the Koyal Collee- 
tions for engraving in the Art-Jowrval, The 
drawings are very carefully executed, and give as 
good an idea as such works can of the originals, 


The encaustic decorations of the ambulatories 
of the Royal Exchange are being restored under 
the superintendence of Herr Sang, by whom the 
original decorations were executed. At present 
only the south side is approaching completion, 
mat the contrast between its lightseme brilliancy 
and the dingy aspect of the other sides, is rather 
suggestive of a doubt as to the suitability of this 
kind of painting fer the situation, Mz. Sang 
appears to be adopting a brighter and more ornate 
style than in his original pointing. In that he 
reema to have aimed at working in the spirit of 
the orthodox Italian arabesque ; in Ins new work 
he is more eclectic, At present the flaished part 
looks crude, not to say inharmoniwus, in colour, 
| and somewhat bizarre in design; bat it cannot 
| be fairly appreciated till it can be properly 
examined as @ whole. 


t 
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SALE OF LORD NORTHWICK'S PICTURES, 


We continue our list of the principal lots sold 
since our last. The prices obtamed for the works 
of the old masters are, with few exceptions, below 
what had probably been anticipated. But, as we 
before mentioned, many works were unduly as- 
cribed to the highest names, and some genuine pic- 
tures had suffered much from injudicious treatment. 
Other causes will readily suggest themselves : 

Minh day. Lot 996, Rembranit, ‘Portraits of the Bur- 
= and ut Wife, oom collection of Sir 8. 
The Salutauon’ and “The Presen 


Correggio just 
ies (Drax); 913, Francesco Francia, * 
,and Pope Sixtus,’ 101 guinens (Chip- 


re rn Se ara nals comet Gb 
le 2 "ts i 
lota, renlised 3000. 

Tenth , Lot 974, Bernardino Luini, ‘ The Virgin and 
138. guineas (Fenney)i, 000, Titian, "Portrait of Pose 
ines 3 , oe it 
Pan! TIL,’ 101 gainena {Eckford); 991, Nicolas Fomaete, 


* Venus to Bness,’ 4 picture of great 

20 guineas (Sleaweshays) Giorgione, * Cu ud 
wounded own arrow, is compl 
panty eg Menge mn One of the mene of 


we shoukl have to know was the 
National roe | 124) guinens (Mawson); 1001, Titian, 
* Tarquin and Lucretia,” formerly in the collection of 
Churles I, whence it passed into that of the King of 
, from which country it was carried away by Joseph 

306 sruineas (Nieuwenhuys) ; i Gentile 

Bellini, ‘ The interview between M Il. and the 
Patriarch Gennadi Y 


ery fin 
The Repose of the i Peuay ts Ke 
‘ a . 
guineas (Drax) 1012, Titian, * Portrait of I 
of Burrey,” 141 guineas (Bennett); 11 
* The Vision of St. A ine of Can 


poe By a Magee ter “Anguatine, tiki 

@ words, ** c ine, tiki cows 

menudo ecolerigm meow.” is fine lle ure was 

Signal, painted for the nuns the «Leandro 
of St. Austen; it was purchased by Mr, Standish, 

for G0W,, at Seville, in 1625, from Mr. Denistoun's 


collection, 245 guiness (Sir E, Lechmere, Bart.}; 1017, 
Van der H 


© 
Jan beg 


Murillo, 
* the snint 


in which the of peace between i Germany, 
France, and was signed in 1507," 130 guineas 
chaded 96 lota, and realised 


(Bond), The tenth day's sale 
esa, 


Eleventh day, Lot 1000, David Teniers, ‘A Village 
Féte,’ a capital work, 250 waineas (Farrar); 1073, Fran- 
" é 


Francia, ‘Virgin and Child,’ « landscape in the 

Trac! d, 1392 guineas (Chippendale); 1074, Sebastiano 

del Piombo, Triptych, or Altar-piece in three com« 

partments, the centre ta the Saviour about to be 
| mig ly Ly chre, with the Virgin and Saints 

,” from Mr. Gilmore's collection—but caguestionntly 


Dr. 1 erona, 540 guineas maint for the 
National 7 10), Rafiielle ween Madonna 
of Foligno,” 106 (Royal Academy —as curious a 


eta, 400 guineas’ (Colnayyih toon, 
‘A Bone Mush’ anil to be tee ovina com 


( 
* formerly in the Ghigi Palnce 


at Rome, a work of unusual richness and low of colour and 
Pore pty ¥ ) Pais, 
sriuew) ; 
108 pol (the ‘Raton Gai Sythe day's anle tr, 
- in- 
claded 100 bote, and the sum obtained S450! 7 


of have been. 


THE DRAMA AND MUSIC. 
—<ne 

aaa Ee thaps the most 
ee all the Royal Italian Opera seasons 
was brought most brilliantly to a close last Satur- 
day evening, with the sixth performance of M, 
Meyerbeer's charming opera, Dinorah, which has 
gained more and more upon the go every night 
since its first representation, and doubtless would 
have continued to draw immense audiences, had 
the theatre remained open for the amusement of a 
host of 
able London is rushing away, still stay on, in spite 
of gloomy weather and other nuisances which 
pervade every part of the metropolis in the 
autumnal season, Considering how exceedingly 
attractive this opera has proved, it is to be 
regretted that it was not brought forward earlier 
in the season ; yet there is every reason to believe 
that it was presented at the very first moment the 
direction could accomplish that purpose, and in 
defiance, too, of the composer's own wishes, 
since he imagined that it was utterly impossible 
so difficult a work could be mastered so as to 
please the public, and give him satisfaction, after 
only two full rehearsals. 

t M. Meyerbeer was astonished at the success 
of the first performance, we have reason to know. 
That he has been entirely satisfied with the 
justice that has been done to his work, both by 
the Lire artistes, Wand, and chorus of the 
Royal Italian Opera, there is also every reason to 
believe. The proof has indeed been again afforded 
to him, that there is a the compass 
of possibility which the Royal Italian corps 
operatigite cannot accomplish, under the direction 
of its able and distinguished chef dorchestre, 
M. Costa, to whom the word ** impossible” seems 
to be unknown. It is the fashion in certain 
quarters, and amongst a hypereritical class of 
musical cynics, continually to praise Italy, France, 
and Germany at the expense of England, in all 
matters connected with musical progress ; but we 
have no hesitation in asserting, that there is no 
other theatre on the whole continent where such 
an opern as Dinorahk could have been brought out 
in the same time, in a similar perfect manner, to 
that of its production at Covent Garden last 
Tuesday fortnight, Neither is there a band nor 
chorus anywhere to be met with—principal singers 
there —y be—who conkl have elicited such 
effects as have been, from first to last, manifested 
at this theatre, in this pastoral but immensely 
difficult opera. We look forward to Dinerah 
as likely to prove a mine of wealth to the Royal 
Italian Opern, and to assist in the maintenance of 
its resources, together with those other popular 
compositions of M. Meyerbeer, which have held 
their ground, and never failed to draw. 

It has been asserted that one of the causes for the 
very late production of Dixorah is to be accounted 
for through the death of Madame Bosio, who, had 
she lived, would have been entrusted with the 
music of the heroine, It may be so; but much 
as that Inmented lady has been this year missed 
at Covent Garden, and however much her loss 
must be deplored, there is no doubt that the 

rina dorne whom Mr. Gye was able to secure, 
is far better suited to the peculiar réle of Dinorah 
than the deceased Italian prima donna would 
Madame Bosio would have sung the 
music creditably for the most and in some 
instances charmingly ; but she would have lacked 
the esprit of Madame Miolan-Carvalho, and would 
have been wanting in that child-like play- 
fulness of deportinent, which, together with her 
exquisite vocalisation, rendered this French lady's 
creation so inimitable. Whatever the public has 
lost in other respects by Madame Bosio's —_ 
they have certainly gained in this instance ; and 
it is no reflection upon the memory of the deceased 
to say this, inasmuch as there are certain operas, 
such as the Rigoletto and the 7'raviate, for instance, 
in which she would have put all rivalry between 
herself and Madame Miolan-Carvalho completely 
hors de combat. The manner of each would have 
been showed—had competition ever taken place 
between them—to belong to a totally different 
idiosynerasy. Each would have been found to be 


One of the most 


trons, who, whilst nearly all fashion- | 


excellent in some operas, but most inefficient in 
others, Comparison has not, however, been per- 
mitted, and we merely refer to what might have 
been because we discover that an impression 
prevails on one side, that Madame Miolan-Carvalho 
will never replace Madame Bosio; whilst, on the 
other, the new French singer is claimed as about 
to become a perfect substitute for the Italian 
artiste. That the former lady will be high! 
useful to Mr. Gye there is no doubt, but she wi 
not be all that is required in those pure Italian 
operas, which, after all, set forth the sterling 
qualities of a singer, and afford a test of com- 
— which, with all their cleverness, 
. Meyerbeer’s works are not al er calculated 
to —. Mr. Gye will be wise doubtless to 
make much of his new acquisition ; but she will 
not even displace Madame Lotti de la Santa, who 
in Italian music, if she will only study and 
persevere to overcome excessive nervousness, is 
much more likely, in the course of time, to 
lecome Madame Bosio’s legitimate successor. 
With respect to the brilliant season which has 
just terminated, we can only offer a few passing 
remarks, The Royal Italian Opera opened on the 
2nd of April, with Verdi's 7'revefere, and afforded 
an opportunity of introducing an entirely 
unknown singer, Madame Lotti de la Santa, 
of whom we have already spoken, to 
the Aabitués, who, although far from being a 
complete mistress of her art, gave such evident 
indications of talent, that her success was at once 
set down as being much beyond that of mere 
estinw, a8 it is termed by the French, Of another 
new comer, Malle, Calderon, who only appeared 
twice, it is enough to say that she was unsuc- 
= at once reti — a position where 
wr deficiencies were too palpably apparont. 
Nature has not intended this lady for a prima 
donna, In the useful secondary elass she might 
in due time obtain a reputation, but her fiasco in 
the Sonaembula was too positive to induce the 
direction to engage her services in yeaa ted 
even if she had been indisposed to de from the 
pinnacle upon which she had essayed to place her- 
self. To supply the immediate loss of Mdme, Bosio, 
Maine. Penco was engaged, but did not prove an 
attractive substitute. That this lady has a 
thorough knowledge of her art, and has been a 
fair average singer was certainly ascertained ; but 
her method is somewhat unrefined, her manner 
exaggerated, and her deportment cold, whilst her 
voice, if ever it had any freshness, has entirely 
lost thatcharm. She failed to produce any impres- 
sion whatever in the Trariate, and was accepted 
purely upon the strength of her continental— 
chiefly Parisian—reputation ; but she never won 
genuine esteem, or was rded as one of those 
“stars” which have shed a never-to-be-fongotten 
brillianey upon the Royal Italian Opera, Her 
Zerlina in Mozart's Dou Giovani was the worst 
by many degrees that we have ever seen—not even 
excepting Malle. Piccolomini’s version, which is as 
bad as it can well be, seeing that this petted and 
somewhat spoiled young lady positively cannot 
sing the notes set down for the character. Of the 
demands of Mozart's delicious music Mdme. Penco 
has not the slightest notion. Indeed it was 
truly painful to listen to the crude and incompetent 
manner, in which she dealt with such merceawz as 
“ Batti, batti,” and ‘‘ Vedrai carina ;” whilst in 
the concerted music, and especially in the ** Sola, 
sola,” she was entirely at fault. We were never 
amongst the anient irers of Mdme. Bosio’s in- 
terpretation of this part, but Mdme, Penco’s version 
was many degrees below that of her accomplished 
redecessor, whose place she has so inadequately 
Hed. We are not infortued whether an engage- 
ment for the season of 1860 has been offered to 
Mdime. Penco; but, if it has been, and has also 
been accepted, we are convinced that, even with 
the chance of a second trial, she will never become 
s favourite in London. New talent is unques- 
tionably needed at Covent Garden; for it is im- 
ible that the old standards can raise their 
eads much longer so as to retain permanent 
success, or to uphold the palmy reputation of this 
house, Nevertheless, any change, especially in 
the female department, must be of a tnuch higher 
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order than that to which Mdme, Penco has attained, 
to be considered satixfactory. Of the mule artists, 
the only aerus homo of the season is Sig. Debassini, 
who some years ago was en at Her Majesty's 
Theatre. He was selected as a make-shift for 
Sig. Graziani, during the pending litigation 
between Mr. Gye and that “ baritone in debate,” 
and proved to be a useful substitute; but hix 
voice is worn and faded by continued employ- 
ment, and therefore he made no very great pro- 
gress through the season in public favour, The 
only part in which Sig. Debassini might have had 
a chance of making a hit—that of the Comée de 
St. Bris in the Huguenots—he is sid to have 
refused, which—if so—was little else than an 
impertinence, seeing that a far greater master of 
his art than he has ever been, or ever will be, 








Sig. Tamburini, played this réfe before him, and | 


never considered it a condescension to appear as 
the Roman Catholic nobleman in that great opera, 
Of the older members of the company it is scarcely 
necessary to say a word. ime has passed 
gently over most of them, and during the last 
four months they have indeed done much to 
retain that reg: and esteem—we had almost 
said, affection—which the English public feels 
towards them. Yet it must be evident, even to 
themselves, that they are drawing near the time 
of their setting, and that it is indispensable 
‘the direction should be looking for other talent 
that may be rising so aa tosecure the best that offers, 
seeing that it is utterly impossible for the Royal 
Ttalian Opera to exist for ever upon the exertions of 
Mame. Grisi and Sigs. Mario and Ronconi, or even 
Tamberlik. ‘Soldi the sonorous ” has —— 
to his acconnt. That it will be most difficult to 
supply the places of these artistes, all who know 
their worth and value their loyalty to this theatre 
will at ance admit ; but the gredual diminution of 
physical capabilities must sooner or later compel 
them to alslicate the thrones they have so long 
and so ably filled to the satistaction of the 
public, and, we trust, te their own pecuniary 
advantage, The chorus, and especially the band, 
have been ognin and again drafted and 
strengthened by the best talent that could be 
secured, the consequence of which is that they 
have always been kept 7 to the highest point of 
efficiency, It is doubtless much more easy to 
supply the places of such executants, who are 
from time to time removed from these depart- 
ments, than it is to meet with competent prin- 
cipals ; but it is becoming every year more indis- 
sable that new blood should be infused in the 
Ki wr departments. A new seconda dona is ab- 
solutely requisite fur next year, Mille. Marai, who 
was never eqnal to the demands of such a position, 
having this season totally failed to produce the 
slightest enthusiasm. What she has gainod in 
emboapoint she has lost in voice, so that she can 
now searcely be heard beyond the second or thind 
row of seats, On the other hand, nothing is 
wanting in Mdlle, Didi¢e's department. ‘The im- 
provement of this lady during the last two or 
three years is immense. She therefore holds 
her place against all competition ; though if 
such an opera as the Prephéte ix ever to be 
again played at Covent Garden, the direction 
would do well not to overlook the claims of 
Malle, Artét, who is the only contralto at 
present before the public whe could supply the 
vlace of her friend and instructress, Mdme, 
Tjandot, in the re of Piléex, When Mdme, 
Grisi gives up Valentina in the Muguenots, which 
she now ought to be thinking of doing, we know 
of no one who at present would be better 
calculated to take up that rile than Mdile. Artit, 
Whilst new blood, however, is needed amongst 
the principals, there is one part which never can 
by any possibility be better or more worthily 
filled that of Conductor. Here the Royal Italian 
(pera has the greatest chef dorcheatve of the age 
at the helm, and so long as he is there—and may 
it be for many vears to come {—the lustre of the 
Royal Italian Opera can never be dimmed. Take 
M. Costa for all in all, we shall never look 


apon his. like again. Truly do we con- 
geatulate Mr. Gye—than whom, in his own 
peculiar department, no one can be more 





efficient—upon the retention of M. Costa's invalu- 
able services, no less than upon the aaceess of the 
past season, which we trust has been as profit- 
able in solid results, as it has been brilliant in all 
that appertains to the advancement of musical 


science and progress, 


Avectrut Taeatne.—Another of that unobjec- 
tionable class of French pieces to which The Porter's 
Kiet and Daddy Hardaecre belong was produced 
here on Saturday night, the oecasion being Mr. 
Webster's annual benefit. The piece is entitled, 
One Tench of Nature, and gives Air, Webster, as 
the hero, a sublimation of his character of Ae ay 
in Masks avd Faces, Mr, Fletcher, an English 
dramatic author who has his own way at the 
theatre—an altogether impossible character by the 
bye—is dissatistied with a young actress at a 
rehearsal, atul he is about to give the part of 
the heroine to another lady, when the eloquence 
of his r hack Mr, Holder (Mr. Webster) 
causes him to forego his determination ; anil, 
still under the earnest influence of the poor 
scribe, he consents to give the actress a lesson 
at his, the authors, own magniticent rooma. 
The ‘ plot” of tho rehearsed play is the restora- 
tion of « daughter to her father by his gentle 
description of the old home of long ago, and when 


we add that the scene is a reality, and that the j 


actreas, Constance (Miss H. Simms), is really 
Holder's daughter, it can readily be understood 
how thoroughly Mr. Webster has the sympathy 
of his audience under his command. The honest 
“double entendre” of the acting ia delightful. 
Tn the supposed play the father recalls a rustic 
home, but Holder, who performs the father at the 
rehearsal, forgets his part, and suggests the real 
old home, the poor garret in Long Acre, whence 
she was taken by a guilty mother to live in the 
midst of sin. The gradual awakening of the giri 
to a remembrance of the oll home, and the 
suppressed hope of the father are exquisitely 
brought out. The many “touches of nature” 
which breathe within the parent, so to speak, are 
excellent, and we can only say that we are willing 
to witness as many of these pure French pieces as 
the managers are moved to give us—men and 
women are the better for such moral exhibitions ; 
and in conclusion we are quite sure Mr. Webster 
will not be s0 ungenerous as to shelve this piece, 
It may have been prodaced for one night only, 
but the public have almost a right te witness many 
representations. We have but one objection ; let 
the dramatic author be changed to a dramatic 
manager—at present the piece mtes only too 
7 the position of dramatic writers. 
he oll pleygoer taust feel some pain in ogain 
witnessing Plnacers of the Forest, The old Adelphi 
is gone; Madame Celeste, the welcome Cynthia, 
is missed from her accustomed place; O. Smith 
is dead; the original Starlight Heas, poor Mra. 
Fitzwilliam, has been in her grave for years ; and 
Mr. Wright is almost forgotten. It is more than 
seven years since this eflective drama was 
Played, and upon its reproduction on Monday it 
must have seemed a new drama to many of the 
audience, It is, however, our pleasant duty to state 
that the revival was a most sucress’ul one. Mr. 
Toole did his best—a great deal—as Cicap John, 
Wright's old part; Miss Kate Kelly, as Cinthia, 
paled before the memory of Mrs. Fitzwilliam ; ay 
did also Mrs. Billington in the character of 
Cynthia, for it was Celeate’s. The only actor in the 
cast who took a ee in the Plowers of the Forest now 
so long ago was Mr. Panl Bedford as Kinckin, and it 
seemed to us that he had no great desire to per: 
form the character with the oll atrocious perfoe- 
tion. Mr. T. Stuart took O'Smith's part of 
ivkmael, Miss Woolgar again assumed her 
character of Zewere?, and with the old success, 
In conclusion, it must be a great satisfaction to 
Mr. Bueckstone to know that his piece is as fully 
enjoyed as ever it was, 
THeatre.—A young 


HAYMARKET actress, 


the young lady suffered from loas of memory, an 
or niga ed what talent she ma rad was im- 
peded. e is very young and like, but at 
— exceedingly quiet, te Plas ey and un- 
a with a tendency to needless sentimen- 
talism, 


Mr. Emden will take a benefit at the Olympic 
to-night ; the programme includes the ever-potent 
Wandering Miastrel, and the touching drama, The 
Porter's Knot, 

**A theatre to be sold by easy payments” is the 
headline of a Times advertisement this week ; and 
it must be satisfactory to dissntisfied London 
managers—if there are snch, now the very hot 
weather has departed—to know that even theatri- 
cal property in lively Brussels, where stands this 
advertised building, is actually at a discount. 
ay se theatre come down to the plebeianism of 
Mile End chairsand tables—imagine a theatre which 
can hold 3000 persons being sold, and ‘‘ weekly pay- 
ments taken.” The degradation is only equalled 
by the ingentousness of the advertiser. Who can 
suppose any Englishtnan would be so insane as to 
invest British coin in a foreign theatre? As- 
surcdly the Brussels anctioneer must have some 
vague Whittingtonian notion of London pavements, 
or has iinbibed the continental notion of moneyed 
milords looking out for hopeless investments as a 
means of getting nid of superfluous money; or 
perhaps the tantalising shade of a late lessee of 
Covent Ganlen rose before the active Brusselite, 
Alas, poor man! we can trap ogr own golden 
geese. Apropex to theatres, we are reminded that 
the popular Britannia needs not be offered for sale 
in the Brussels market, if its present proprietors 
were desirous of its disposal, From a r 
concert room, which barely held a hundred 

ple, it has grown to a commodious and 
substantial building which will contain 3000 
ersons, So it is probably as large as the Brussels 
ilding before mentioned. This Britannia 
theatre is unique; it exhibits all its wood-work, 
plaster is a despised sophistication, and we hear 
that the ratters were purposely left naked, which 
they certainly are, in onder to yield ocular 
demonstration of strength to « doubting audience. 

The theatre known w*. the Pavilion has entered 
the field against Mr, Beverley, for while this 
latter artist only afforded us a painted storm at 
the Royal Italian Opera, the direction of the 
Pavilion obliges the Adhitués of that eastern 
theatrical temple with fifty tons of water as o 
Mountain Torrent, which ix also the name of the 
piece, and such an effect fills the house to an 
extent which is as overpowering as the torrent, — 
which in reality does not go beyond fifty pints. 

We hear that the subscriptions to the Kear 
Testimonial are pouring in beyond all expectation. 
The Wifes Seeret is to be revived at the Princess's 
on Monday next, after a lapse of seven years. 
Seeing the popularity of this play, and the indi- 
viduality Mrs. Kean has given to the character of 
the heroine, we can bot regret the small number 
of representations of this delightful play, as vivified 
by Mr, and Mrs. Charles Eien, the public will 
be able to witness. 

Dixoran.—The moon in Dinorahd has caused 
some considerable mystification amongst un- 
imaginative people, who call a hat a hat, and 
not a *Golgotha,” as a Manchester hatter is 
at present doing, and who are too matter- 
of-faet to have their lunar doubts set a one 
side by the delightful singing and acting of 
Mivlan-Carvalho in the ‘Stiudow Beene.” It 
has, doubtless, been remarked that the moon in 
this seene cures with startling rapidity, and goes 
away with eynal celerity, and that its entire rays 
are concentrated in a prismatically edged disk, 
“Excuse me,” said a prosaie gentleman in the 
pit, who could not realise this as a legitimate 
phenomenon, “exense me, sir,” to his neighbour, 
“tut isitanything supernatural tf" Indeed, we 
may add that the wondrons reality of Meyerherr's 








name unknown, made her debt? here on Monday | music is certainly marred by this tull's-cye 


in the singular 


hopeless character of Méss | 


arrangement. May we suggest for the next 


Leslie in A Nabob for an Hour. There is nota j season a grey glass yuadmnt, two inches thick 
point in the entire farce for the charscter ; and, as | on one side, and sloping to an edge on the other, 
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the whole working on a pivot. This mechanism, 
while not i ing the rapid coming and going 
ef the moanlight, which score imperutively 
i ide for the degrees of light 
in the most rapid moonlight 


which are natu 


light upon the heroine ix sadly incongruous with 
ae extreme and beautiful simplicity of the 
Teligious music. We cannot help fancying the 
departare of the procession, the faint repetition of 
the hymn, and an entirely emptied stage would 
Le infinitely preferable to the pantomimie scene 
Mr. Gye has given us; and should it be urged 
that - audiences are not prepared to see a 
curtain upon an empty stage, we urge, in 
return, that the <cpucinant could at least be tried 
™ 80 propitious an cecasion as the next perfonn- 
ance a Dinorah at the Royal Italian Opera. A 
most absurd scene took place on the closing night 
of the Opera, A gentleman in the amphitheatre, 
most enthmsiastic in his terminating applause, 
loudly called for Mr. Costa, giving the name its 
legitimate Italian pronunciation. The able con- 
<luctor, not res ing to the call, the gentleman, 
in common with many others present, called still 
more loudly, when a comparative ‘ rough” in the 
amphitheatre itself, either ignoring the Italian 
language, or desirous of proving to Mr. Costa that 
ay one was desirous of giving him an English 
name as well as a phd sien shrieked out, 
“* Coster—Coster—Coster !" The * swell” below 
lore it well for a littl time, th 
evidently tallig the matter personally, and for 
@ moment or two there was an intermittent 
cannonade of ‘‘ Casta!" “ Coster!” ‘ Costa!” 
** Coster!" At last the gentleman could bear it 
no longer and shouted out ‘* M r, monger— 
Costermonger !—Costa, Costa!" the gentleman 
above shouting out Ais version of the matter all 
the time. And it was only when the two com- 
hatants saw some general attention directed 
towards them that they subsided into silence and 
departed, each glaring at each to the very last. 


Scnery Garpexs.—These gardens continue 
well attended. Mr. Sime Reeves sang on Monday, 
and he bas yielded to the system of encores, 
which, however hearty, is certainly — The 
accomplished tenor repeated a new ballad by Mr. 
Howard, entitled ‘*The Corn Fields,” and sang 
several of his best songs during the evening. 
Miss Delby and Madame Louisa Vinning- also 
sang on this occasion several alar and even 
threadbare songs. We are fond of Scotch music, 
but ** Over the Sea,” and ‘* Comin’ thro’ the Rye” 
were net written yesterday, The Delepierre 
family have ereated quite a musical sensation on 
the Surrey side of the water. 








JAMES THE FIRST'S LETTER BOOK. 


James 1. Patent appointing Ulric, Duke of Holstein, 
brother of the King of Denmark and of the Quecn of 
Bogland, to the Order of the Garter. 1606, October ? 

James ft. Patent granting an honorsry stipend (the sam 
not named) to Wiliam, Duke of Curland. 1606, October? 

James 1. to the Emperor of Germany. Again urges 
him to pardon Henry Gumteroth, and refers to the bearer 
Gananel ms on the enlgect, 1608, October? 

James I. to the Couns of Koxten. Thanks him for a 
new tof faloons, as well ae for Uhowe sent last yenr, 
which are the best he ever bad, and arrived sound nnd 
wninjnred. 1006, November, 

Jam®s I. to the King of Denmark, ‘Thanks for letters 
aed for fuleoms, which are many and good as usonl It 
sieved him to return words only, but trusts to find him 
woutthing, a Anstruther, his servant, has mentioned 
= aire which he thinks may not be unacceptable. 

James 1, Safe conduct for Ralph Sate, merchant, 
of London, appointed to procure certain things necessary 
for pultic buildings, and for naval matters, and expecially 
to bay and masts. 1607, January 12, Westminster, 

James TL. to the Emperor of Russin, Congratulates bim 
om the happy issue of affairs in his kingdom, om the 
restoration we tranquillity, and on his having driven the 
pecido-Demetrins his throne. Requests his fevour 
towards the case of a Polish noble, Stanislaus Buckiusky, 
aid that an Englesbman, Christopher Reitlinger, a doctor, 
who had been im that country when Richard Ley was 
acobowsador there, and who had since been in great 
teoubie, may be permitted, if no crime can be alloged 

#0 him, to return to hisown country. 1607, Junnary, 
T. to the Marqness of Brandenburgh. Requests 
Tocasion in the case of Ralph Starkey, a merchant 
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of Landon, who has 
othormaker, 


——— 


been defrauded of &. by John 
eae Seep eS ane ee 


ditions vlowaly enjoyed English merchants in 
Empicn, and capesially the City of Stade. 1e07, 


James I, to the King of Spain. Wonters that satixfae- 
pon bie wcgecta, tn vicialion of the wenay.” Teforms 
a Ll 7 in S TS 
non of the w and cruel treatment of Adrian 
Thibault, a merchant, by his Admiral, Ludovic Fuziard, 
ana requests redress and restitation of his property. 
1007, March, 

The Lord High Admiral of England to the Duke of 
Lerms, Commends to his notice the cose of Adrian 


Thibenit, a prisoner in § yg shi 
bean unjust oor » thease he eet ot liberty, 


1007, March? 
James I. to the Town 





into the case of Francis Angier, to whom money had 
which e ra, t 5 of Fee fe . of 
ro] e 
debt by another Englishman, named Richard Sittropn. 
1007, March. 
(To be continned,) 
MISCELLANEA. 


CrvsTat PALAce.—57,450 were ad- 
mitted during the week ending Friday last. 

MADAME _—_ Age eb wa talented Jady 
is, we regret to learn, about to leave England for 
America, Previous to her departure she will 

ve, on Monday evening next, at the 

rdens, a monster farewell concert, at which a 
number of distinguished voeal and instrumental 
artistes will assist. The attractions of the onter- 
taimnents will be increased bya double display of 
fireworks, a balloon ascent, and a ** grand 1.” 

a the week several public 
inen have passed from amongst us, Sir George 
T. Staunton, Bart., the celebrated Chinese 
scholar, = one, The health of the de- 
ceased savant had been breaking for two or three 
vars, and he expired at his town residence, 


vonshire Street, on Wednesday last. Sir 
George was seventy-eight years of age, We have 
also to record the early death of Mr. D. Owen 


- 


Marddyn, author of ‘* Chiefs of Parties,” at Dublin, 
on Saturday last. Mr. Maddyn was a Conserva- 
tive writer, and of late wrote many humorons 
magnzine articles, 








DENMAN, 
TATRODUCER OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN 


A Vint Sample of both for 24 #tampe, 

Wrse tx Canx forwarded tree to any railway station in England. 

EXCELSION BRANDY, Pale of Teown, iy, per gallon, or Me, 
per dozen. 

Terme, Cash, Coamtry orders tnast eontein a remittance, Cross 
cheques Bask of London.” Price lists forwarded on application. 

JAMES L. DENMAN, 
65, Fenchareb Street, commer of Hallway Place, Landon, 





y THAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 

fs a thought often cecurring to literary minds, public 
eharacters and persons of henevolest intentions An immediate mn- 
awer ta the inquiry mar be ol on a tiem te RICHARD 
HARKETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON. KB. is enabled ty exe- 
eute every description of PRINTING on very advantageous terms, 
his office being furnished with a tk and choice assortment of 
TYTES. STREAM PRINTING MACHINES, HYDRAULIC end 
other PRRASES, aed erery modern improvement im the Printiny 
Art A SPECIMEN HOOK OF TYPES and isformation fer suthers 
sent, om applicetion, hy 


Bictaso Banners, 13, Mark Lane, London. 
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Xow ready, in | vot. *vo, cloth, ie @4, 


RANCE AND ENGLAND, SOCIALLY AND 
ecg tna uh tin Liga og a Se 
EA Puitires Gassxx Dedicated, by Permissian, to Charins 


‘W. Jurrs, Foreign Hookertier and Publisher, 
M4, Burtington ‘aseubes end @, King’s Load, Retgitne. 





Just published, crown fre. peice Tx Of. chet, 
I IEUT.-COL. WILLIAM READ'S POEMS. 
SKETCHUS FROM DOVER CABPTLE; JULIAN AXD 
VRANCESCA, de. &e. 
London: Suern, Riven, & Co., 63, Cormmhill. 





Lists om leathon aor by ANTHONY BROUGH, 
3, Strand. je the El Teloymph Station. Netice, to 
indwee a trial A in Wines acese content 
sealed and labelled, will be aried «mn receipt 
Mampe—viz., Sant pine Rettic best South Afmean * Teed 
bert « best frocan Furt, le best Sosth A 
Madewra, balf-pint bottle best ), battles 

couse 





“= oJ UNTOR UNITED SERVICE CLUB. 


* Landon, Reeretary’s Office, 2iet Jamnary, Dei. 


“Sin—Afier a lone euurre of w your Patent 


Eeunotnis 


“ 1 ame Sit, your obedient servant, 
“Hivexer G. pe Canrenes, Secretary, 
“Mr HW. Hart, 0, Fleet Street.” 


“PARTHENON CLUB, LONDON. 


Secretary's Office, 28th February, 180. 
© fie, —T beg te inform that the trial of Patent Exoeom ts 
ing Gas Burners has born, ves oa 2a th 


deeited on thelt aéeption {roughest the Geb. oT have therefore ta 








Fequest thet they be Stted ap withewt delay. Loma, 
(Bigmed) “Witte Hames pe Canrener, 

“ Mr. H.W. itart, @, Plect Street." “ Secretary.~ 
Ae no other Burner realiy and scientifically 

speeking econeine Gas, none are gen ulne unbess 

marked thus) 
Price 21 each, (One sent om receipt of 0 etampa) H Ww. H 

Crry Derot =, FLEET STNERT. ’ @ Sve 


WeerEsp Deror:—2i¢, OXFORD STREET, REGENT CrRcus, 
LONDON, . 7 


TRADE A MARK. 


BEOWN & POLSON'S PATENT CORN FLOUR. 
ELICIOUS IN PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, 





RLANCMANGE, CAKE. &. AND TECTIALLY SUITED 
"Yo meet the prrsusteat efor of see Traders erhe te tor 
° en rts of some Traders who try towuhetitute 
teferior ti onl: epprntinee, of who the sabe of 
Diary Arrow root instead, tha te utier only from 
Family Grocers, Chemists, &c., whe for n fulr pevfit arr coutent to 
«| y What the Lancet states te be” Su jimg od the 
ki =.” Keclpes om each Packet 


Paisley | 774, Market Sireet, Manchester, Dubdin; 
7 ina ih freemenncr Laue Lassen ee 





NOW THYSELF !—The secret art of dis- 
wering the true CHARACTER of INTEVITY from 
the Ercaarities ot tet HANDWRITING, hes bag fot 
by a COU PELLYE with astonishing eurcess, 
are both 


slamye, to Mie Coupelle, @, trent, Rtreet 7 
pnd they wil recetves La & few days, = minute detall ef the morwts! 
amd moral qualities, talents, ¢ ie virturs, &e. ef the 
writer, with many other things bitherte sniuspected. “T am 
picaerd with the accurate deseription you have given of myself. — 





O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
. eRe ee? ROSALIE COUPELLES CRINUTRIAK 
ie pemrowrteed fo pramace imkere, Mow bom, doe a ew meek, 


Burery bt te reece 

, for promoting a fine, health 
averting baldness in ates prove Sold by all 
sent pret free on peeeipt of Fe 


Street. * 
writes," Mr head, whieh was bold, is now covered With mew holy 
erat moustache” 
whiskers, I 


head Of intr, and 





HE UNIVERSAL GAS BURNERS’ REGU- 
LATOR (Gerelin's Patent! the only one ie the world By which 


the flame from Arend, Fish teil. and all ether Jerners ema: 
lnwariatde under all variations of presure, and the cost ef cach tent 
im bres than Chee ton Axed berisretal, chow 


WH. Kessepy, Agent, 402, Oxford Htreet, Landon, WoC 





HE HYGIENIC SPRING LATHS BEDSTEAD 
A (Geyclin’s Patent), combining the oteastages of Mie 
stems with the comfort of » Spring Mattrass at less tenn eel ey 
cost. Certified by mediral mon as the best aud most eomafirtabir 
Netstcet ever invented, invalealte for hot climates | eeamust 
possibly harbour vernis 


Sold by W. H. Kexaens, Agent, 4, Oxford *treet, Laston, WoC 
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THE EUROPEAN & COLONIAL WINE COMPANY. | }AU-DE-VIE.—This pore PALE BRANDY, | NORWICH UNION LIFE _ INSURANCE 
Ro Pana se, heathy a mm aay ROCIEY: INTUTE tm 
tations of veritable Cognet.. Tn French bottles, Sin per Goeen | oF Tavented Capétal excerding £2,000 00 sterling. 


HE above 
rpean of 

Yuseiies with PUR 
of at least 30 percent. 


been formed for tl 
Gomguny, bas, booe Semel fae 


the character, at asaving 












SOUTH AFRICAN SIURIERY ............ Se, & 24s. per dow. 
FOUTH AFRICAN PORT ,,. . Meee, 
‘The finest ever country. 
ha v RIA RHERKY .... « Be, 
seen Tay eacelient and nateral wine, ad 
SPARKLING EPRRANAY CHAMPAGNE Se. . 
Equal to that eenally charged Gs. per doz. 
LEN PORT ...-0scccesscecses 1s, 
a eo Ten rears in the woud. = 
TALE COGNAC BRANDY oo... ore, Se AO, 


am inchaded, and free to any London Ieilway 
Bettles packages iy 


Terms cash. Country orders to be scrompanind with a remittence. 
Price Lists sent free on appiication. 
WILLIAM REID TIPYING, Manager. 


WINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE LUXURY. 
UR VERY SUPERIOR PORTS, SHERRY, 


ve hich we held an extemsive stork ace now 
eae a, at TRENTY AHILLINGS PER DOZER, 
Meine imported from the CAPE ef GOOD MOFE, they are only 
che half the ussal duty, 
Pint samples of either sent for 12 Stamps, 

Delivered tree to away Londow Rafiway Terminus, Terms, cash, 
or approved reference prior to éetivery. 

ae your wineto be pure and anedulterated, and I have no 
ail of ts heen far mere rhtesease than the artificial mixtures 
t fen vole herry. 

— = MY. LETHEBY, ¥.D., Lowden Hospital." 
‘The Analysis of Dr. Letheby sent free an apptication, 
BRANDY, Ida per gation. 

7 TONES, Wholesale and Im 
WELLER & Hf Spits porters, 








IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
—— 
METALLIC PENX MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 
BY BOTAL COMMAND, 


OSEPH GILLOTT 


J 


erientifie mpirit of the times, he has intredweed a sew spnees of hiv 
vache 4, Which fer EXCELIaNC® oF TERFRA, GtateTY oF 
‘ power all cits kes Is Fatee, be ea will emeure 






the Levpress of hie mame a+ 4 eueranter of quality ; 
are put op in the usual style of boxes, containing ome gross 
earh th Tabet outelde, and the Ge sitnide of bis signature. 
‘ request of pereans extensively engaged | tuition, 4.0, hae 
be 





WARRANTED SCHOOL AXD PURLIC PENS, 
expecialty adapted to thelr tse, being of different 
tg ane with nordium, and. bread pointe, Tuten ie 
{he various kinds of Writing taught in Behouts. 

} by all Btationers, Nooksellers, and other respectable 

a ry gf Fens. — Merchants and whalesnle Dealers cen be 

euppliod at the Works, Graham Street ; 6, New Street, Mirmingbam ; 

. . LET, NEW YORK ; and st ©, GRACECHURCH 
No, JON S&T. Ww oTONDOR . 








BARS & CO!8 WINDOW POLISH for 


effrctunlly CLEANING and POLISHING PLATE, 
and he GLABRA WINDOWK, SHILHORN, &e., and instantly re- 
sewing GLEASE and the DEPOSIT of GAS, &c. &e. 


*¢ Thy the usr of this Paste 73 per ernt, of Inbour, time, amd 
crpener, will be saved, and « far clearer appenrance produced. 


Bold bn Bd, 6d., and I+. Noxes, Everywhere. 
MANUPACTORY, CAMDEN ROAD, CAMDEN TOWN, NW. 





TESTIMONIALS. 


€1 and @, St. Pools Church Yard, and Band %, 
Paternoster How , London, Maret 1th, Ini. 
Reetlemen.—Horing tried your Patent Wiedow Polish our 
inte Glues, Chandelicrs, and Pront, we are happy to state the effect 
Nas been bevend our expectations; we bee therefeew to reqeret yon 
will eward we, at your carliest convenience, a derrn hexes of the 
Poliab We arr, Gentlemen, yours very respectfully, 
To Mesern. Barns & Co. Auort, Baurnsas, & Co, 


66, Mt. Pawl's Churchyard, March Prd, 1A. 
Qeetiemen.—Tavite used the box of Window Polish left with ue, 


+ Gadime it anewrrs every purpose it — te da, request you 
Yi farward eae doxtn of yoursiapeany oo 6 


HL Peres & Ce, 

Gloacester Hone, Ludgate Hil, th March, 189%, 
Oentloewa We have tried the sample of Window Polish teft 
with ws, ated ave perfectly satisfied with it, and shall frel obliged by 

your seuding weotedumenefsixperny bose Jenx Haaves & Co, 








2%), and 242, Resrat Strect. 
larch Fist, Laser. 
emen.—The Window Polish we have had from yeu ie 
ichonee effectual article for chaning Glass, and saving time in 
the work. we will thaek you to send half-a-dorrm boxes at rour 
convenience. We are, yours, &c., Horen & Onenann. 


Wholesale Agents, HATTY & CO, Pinsbury Pavement. 


Argyll Howse, 234, 


PATENT STARCH, 





“ LENFLELD 






useD THE WOVAT. LAUNDRY, and promeanced be 
VEN MAJRSTY'S LAURDEESS to be THE FINEST STARCH 
FILE RVER USED, 


WHEN YOU ASK POR GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
+ PE THAT VOU GET IT, as inferior hinds are substituted. 
scold ty ot] (handlers, Gitveets, &e., &e. 
WOTHERSPOON & OO. OLASCOW AND LONDON, 


i 


securely packed le a cast for the country, Sis. 
HENRY HRETT & CO., O84 Purmivals Distillery, Holborn. 





THE NEW MORNIXG DRAUGHT, 
OOPER'S SELTZER POWDERS 


make & mest agree 
ern 
te be bnthy 
efferr 


Hoorta. Chemist, London Hever | alse by Sa sonm, 150,0x ford . 
and ot order by all Drugyists through the London wholesale houses. 





URE WATER. — The Best and Chea 

Fitters ever introduced are the PATENT MOULDED CA 
FILTERS. Price from &. upwarts.. Mustewted lists sent free on 
application to Mevars, Maskiwow & Oo., 62, Meet Street, Landon, 





ILTERS,—The only PATENT CHARCOAL 


FILTER is that of the Carten Ceewpany. It is 
whe bave tried it tu be the most 7 wr 


hounted by all durable, and 

feet Miter ever jnced. Fitters capable of removing all ordinary 
aa purities from rain, river, . and peti wat so that it may 
be drunk with the toast t comfidency ax bta whedescmer 


quatity, may be bed at frees Ale. 
by Hasnimew & Co., @, Fleet 
may be had. 





ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 
te umivereally tn repute for its success durmg 
the last sixty rears in the growth and | ment of the Human 


Fre off ae stey—etrengthens 

and Danis and makes it beau- 
; To Whiskers; the Deard, amd 
uhative tna- 


Eu 


2 
i 
Fa 


ra o- 
ft. amd 7s.; Family Motthes {equal (> four sonal], BOs. él; 
double that siec, 2is. 

CAUTION )—On the wrapper of cach bottle are the words, 
ROWLANDS' MACASBAR OIL, &c. 


in white letters, and their <ignatere, "A, LOWLAND & SONS," in 
Ked Ink. Sold at 2), Hatten Garden, Lowes, and by Chemists and 





RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY'S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


Wy HITES MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER 


TRUSEK, requiring no stew! speing round the body, is recom 
mended for the following preuiiaritics and eeeatngeas= it, Seraty 
of application , 2nd. freedoms from Mability te chafe or exco 


rinte ; ind, it may be worn with equal comfort in any peeitian of 
the body by night or day; éth, Ht admits of every kind of exercise 
without the slightest imconvenkemee to the wearer, abd is perfectly 
coneraled from olverration. 


“ We do not hesitate te give te this invention our sepeties 
Probation, and we strenwessdy advise the wee of It to those 

stand im nerd of that jon, Which they eanmet se fully, ner 
with the same comfurt, obtain from any other 2 tee or truesar 
from that whick we have the bigest thus recom-~ 
mending.” —Cherch end Stete Gazette. 


pee Eee FR ne Prebear el We in kins Guano, 
“. *® ww nm nee 
surgeon to the Ki «College Hospital, Ae. CG. Guthrse. Faq. 
Surgeon te the Koyal Westminster Ophthalmic HH fal; W. low. 
man, Beq., FBS, Assistant Surgree to King’s Oo — n } 
T, Callaway, Eeg., Fenior Assistant Su to Guy's as 





Comlenn , + Surgeea to the here al; T. 
Curling, Esq., FS, 5 al; W. J. 
Pinher & f to the Metropolitan Police Force; 


. Key.. Surgeon -im-chie! 
Astom Key, , Margron to Prince Albert, Hetert Liston, Raq,, 
F386: TP ee .. Hargeon to the Lesdem 
Dorasmeus Wileom, Eeq.. FS, and many 

A descriptive cirenlar may te had by Post, amd the Truss (which 
ecomnot fall te #t! pay Ae hs Pest, om sendin cr 
ramfermnce of the body two inchre below ‘the hips to " 


facturer, 
tUETs sie WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 


Price of a Single Trees, 16,, 24, 360, Gt. amd tte, Ge, Poet 
Vrice of a Doutée Truss, 31s, 6¢., 42., end tts. 64. Postage, la sd. 
Prive of an Usetulleal Truss, (20 and 8s. 6, Yostage, 1s. Wad, 


Tost-effwe oréers to be made poy abide to John White, Post-office, 
Plecadilly. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c,— 
The meterial of which three are made is recommended by the 
Paculty as being peculia: ELAFTIC and COMPRESSIBLE, and 
the best invention foe giving eflichmt nad arene wey in aie 
caereol WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the Liga, MICUKRE 
VEINS. SPRAINS, &c. It le porous, lieht im textere. and inexpee- 
otdivary stockleg. Price Ta. td, 


lee 


sive, and isdraweem like am 
to Ids, rach | postage Gd, 


JOHN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 24, PICCADILLY 
Lonbos. 
GaP Specimens may be seen at the Crystal Palace. 





S W. SILVER & Co,'s OUTFITTING WARE- 
be HOUSES, © and @, CORNHILL, F.C—OUYPETH for 
Acstralin, India, aed Ching. tor Naval and Military Officers, Cadets, 
Midshipmen, and Civile: clothing for genticioen'’s home use, 
viz,, Naval and Military uniforms and civilien dre ef the heat 
material and werk nitehip , shirts, hosiery, clowes, Ar., ladies’ out. 
fits: furniture fer comp, terrack, cabin, end colonial ase, cmbrecing 
every tarety of calinet work, canteens, trumks, portmanteaur, &c,, 
subled to all climates, 


Mapulctory, Silvertewn (opposite HLM, Deckyards), Woolwk h. 


| 





is Rockety is ome of the very few 
1s, the Thole of the prudss being Fare f 
Banwaes. 


iderabéy be! those usually charged. ‘Thus at 
the of #) the sume of SWo lite. def, which, rdiimary premium 
wit Goure NOW., with the Norwich Lanes rah 


WILL INSUREBORE THOUSAND ANDNINETY-FIVE POUNDS 
EIGHT SHILLINGS, 


@iving of tmuediate bonus im edition to: 
Ananitios and Kpecial * ‘undertaken cx fvoursbieterma 
For tame of 1 ated preupertuess a at the Society's 
Otters, 6, Crescent, New Hridge , Mac Lowden, EC., 





Nerte BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY. 
&, PRINCES’ STREET, EDINBURGH. 
G7, SACKVILLE STEEERT, DUBLIN, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter and Act of Partiament, 1600 


New Assurmnces quring the 
Yielding im New 
Profit realised 





as 3S 


Honus declared of LU. Se. cont every policy 
opened price to Deceasber 31:8, 1808 — ee 
DMS 16 | 


Pire Preasitunes recetwed im 1808... ....seccsseceevere 


shpce the last scplennial investigation 


Jobs ft, Glennie, Eeq., Deputy Chairman. 
fie, acy. 
J. Knowles, Eq... en 
be obtained nt the 


LONDON BOARD, 
Sik PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Chairman, 
Witiiem Terredaile, Bay. Archiha: ‘kvarn 
John Coumetl, we! ™ Peter ropbiant 
Alexander Dobie, Eeq., Lancaster Place, Solicitor. 
Tankers—Usion Reuk of London. 
Prospertusrs, Forme of ¥ ie, &e., 
Office, 4, SEW BANK ‘uULLDINes, LUTHRCRY, LONDON, EC. 
Mesrat Sraatmas ,Seerctary. 





NEW MODE OF ACQUIRING WEALTH. 


EE the Prospectus of THE PUBLIC LIFE 
ABSURANCH ANY, 47. Charing Crom, London. which 
deseribes the way te obtaln £10,000 OONSOLS PAYANLE DURING 
LIFE; or ig CONSOLS FAYAMLI AT DEATH. | Presaium 


5 othe Mability. No Medien! Bx: - 
then, No references to Preende required Male and Temale lives 
admitted on equal terme. 


ry for Prospectuses, Forme 
ou Ors Pannsoca, Mmging ‘tavoemee ak Bon Can? Omer as, 


*.* Agents wanted thronghout the United Kingdom 


ACCIDENTS ARE OF DAILY OCCURRENCE 


TSSURANCE DATA SHOW THAT ONE 

PEMYON IN EVERY FIFTEEN 18 MORE OF Lites LN- 
#UREBD BY ACCIDENT YEARLY. 

An enmael peverat oF secures & fixed allownere of 6. per week 
cere demiption, by patcy Im the RAILWAY PASMENGRI 
er ee a 7 t ASSEN GENS 
ABSURANCI PCONPANS, ‘which bas alresd’y jab in compensation 

Forms of I'end Prospectuses may be had at the Com 
Offices, and atall the prineigal Rallway Htations, where tise Mase 
Wat Accimests atowe may inewred agninet La the Joarnry oc 
year. Xo cherge for Stamp Ihaty. Capital (me Millom, 

Rallwny Passengers’ Assursnre Compass = Vum, : 

Offices, 3, Oi Broad Btrevt, Loudon, EC, 





HE RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE 

COMPANY have never contemplated trassferring thetr tal - 

hess to any other Company whatever, but continue te iaeure eeainet 
every description ef Accident resulting either in Death or Injury. 

3, ld Iervad Street, B.C. W. J. Vian, Secretary. 


MONEY! MONEY! UNITED KINGDOM ADVANCE 
ASSOCIATION, OFFICES— 


M, MANCHESTER STREET, KING'S CHOSE, LONDON, 


OANS from 5/7, to 10007. granted to all parts 


of the United Kingdom of Grrat Kritain and Irclend.at § per 
cent, iper security, within three elrar days. Porms of 


epplicatien sent upon receipe of three postage pa. 
Dean, Seeretary. 
Also advances to any amount on property, 











Notice OF | DIVIDEND.—BANK OF 
DEPOSIT [Rstadtished ap. 1614), No Pal Mall Past, 
London, §.WoeThe WAKRANTS for the HALP-YEARLY IN. 
TEREST, at the rate of 5 percent. perannem,om it Arcownts, 
tn the arth Jane, are ready oc rer payable daily betwcen 
pestis |. txt Meanoon, Managing Director. 


Drespectuers and forms seat free on epplieation. 





Ta Th ta or ye 
‘ONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY... 
/ INVESTMENT OF SAVINGS AND CAPITAL FOR ALJ. 
CLASSER.—The rate of interest on completed shares, amd shares 
id m year in advance amd upwards, is now 5 per cemt. per eniuen 
rate of interest on deposits his been raleed frou: 3 to 4 per cent 
Preepect aes settt five. 


AHkes Lewis Gauxkions, retary 
Office, Si, Norfolk Street, Strand, We 





vay “a 
OLLOWAY'S PILLS AND OINTMENT,— 
BILIOUBNESS, DYSPRIVSIA—Tiere is no organ in the 
human bedy «+ liable to derengesent ov the tiver, Food, fitieue, 
climate, and anxiety, all disoriet its action, amd render Its serretion. 
the bib, of bess depraved, superabundant,or sennty. The first 
symptoms should trenive attention. A [9 is the side or the top of 
the shoulder, a harsh cough and ditfteulty of breathing, are eicn< of 
liver dierase, Which are remored without delay bh lon with 
Hetioway's inestimable outinent. The pills sho: nha be taken 
curly, Yor all @leraee of thix vital organ the netion of thee cnn 
bolnind retedies ls a specific br cheeking the over sepply of bile, 
& gulatiog its secretion, and giving nervous tone 
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ONCE A 


Just published, Part I. price ls, of 


New Suares, 
Avaver 13, 1860, 


RY GAZETTE. {No. 19.— 











WEEK. 


A MISCELLANY OF LITERATURE, ART, SCIENCE, AND POPULAR INFORMATION, 
ILLUSTRATED BY LEECH, TENNIEL, MILLAIS, H. K. BROWNE, C. KEENE, WOLF, AND OTHERS. 


CONTENTS. 


A Good Fight. Chay 1,to VILL. By Charies Reade. | The Tail of a Tadpole; and Spontaneous Generation. By | The Song of Coartesy, George Meredith. MWustrated 
IMlusteated by Charles Keene. ; Se OE, uc <n wisitiea aes. eiis igi dob Tennie, Py oo 

The Grandmother's Apology. By Alfred Tennyson, | “Once o Week"; and An ion Stary. ey | Night . Tastrated by John Leech. 
Inastraied by J. B. Sista: ‘i Man amon Fn, md sein oy iii ae = 77 doy yrs, Mf > Leec! 

Our Saeee of Swe Asses, (Chega 1. aed TE, Ry Bye aiacents, "By Tom Taylor.  Ilustrated by J. E. Millais, iy Pricet a Governa. "Pemnned hy» Teanies 

. eal, , Snakes and their Prey. Hy Arthur Clarence. Guests at the Red Lion, II : 

English Projectiles. In Three Chapters. By W. B. | ‘The Origmal Hun House. Ulustrated by John Leech. On the Water. JE. 
Adams, The Astronomer’s Diseovery. Ib by John Tenniel. | An Old Church . By Charles Knight, 

Autun and his White Bear, By G. W. Dusent, Ulus-| Garibaldi. By A.A “7 Candle Making. By Dr. ‘yhter, 
trated by John Tenniel. The Spider-Crab, By Edward Jesse, ime. By R 


LONDON: BRADBURY & EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, E.C. 








NEW WORK, ILLUSTRATED BY LEECH. 
A LITTLE TOUR IN IRELAND, 


Being @ Visit to Dublin, Gal Connamara, Athlone, Limerick, Killarney, Glengariff, 
‘Cork, &e., 8c, &c. By AN OXONIAN. With Namerous Ilustrations by Joust 
Lercn, [Nearly ready. 


NEW WORK, ILLUSTRATED BY NATURE-PRINTING, 


Just pabtished, a —_ royal 4vo, price 22, 2s, 
ame I, 


THE NATURE-PRINTED SEA-WEEDS, 


Containing SEVENTY COLOURED NATURE-PRINTS, with Rogeved Magnified 
- Dissections of the whole apeeie described in the Volume. The ptions by 
WILLIAM G, JOHNSTONE and ALEXANDER CROALL, 


NATURE-PRINTED BY HENRY BRADBURY. 


Tas Narver-Parvren Barris Sea-Wreos will form four handseme volumes, 
ruyal octavo, g of about 220 plates, with the necessary letter-press, exten 
to about 80) pages. 

The Text will be made as popular aa is possible, without the sacrifice of scientific 
nocuracy, and will comprise in addition to a — History of each species, a care- 
ed pecpured 5: tical Table of the Orders and Genera, and « aystematical Synopsis 
of the Species. e latter half of the concluding volume will be devoted to a general 
view of the Structare and Uses of the Sea-Woor ¥, aml @ sketch of their Classifi- 
cation and Dfstrilation. together with ample and inteiligitie Instructions for their 
Cultivation, for thear Preservation in the Horbariam, and for their Preparation aa 
objects for the Microscope, A Glossary of the technical verms used in the Work will 
also be given, e * 

These volumes will be issued at intervals of three months, sot, oe Se 108 

June, the 3iat Ag the 36th of November, 1859, and on the 30th February, 1860, 

' The price of the es will be £2 2s. each, “~ ~ 


in 


.* 
* 
? 


CHARLES KNIGHT'S-POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. | 





Just published, price la, Part of 


<THE POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
BY CHARLES KNIGHT. 


HE FIVE VOLUMES of this HISTORY, which are now completed— 
having also been issued in Forty Mouthly Perte—bring down the annals of our 
country from the Invasion of Cisur to the ¢ of Queen Anne. It was the oljoct of 
the author to close a volume at the period of the Accession of that Conetitutionnl 
Dynasty, wuder which these realms have now flourished for nearly a century and a 
half, é remainder of his undertaking will form the 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND UNDER THE HOUSE OF BRUNSWICK. 


it is the wuthor’s intention to comprice this eventful cra in Throe Volumes, which 
will complete the entire work, 

The first portion of this important work, from the Earliest Tymes to the Revolution 
of 1648, is complete in Four Volumes, with a copious Index, price 36. | 





“ Thus, by hearty-enthusiasm, yet without a perticle of bombewt; in short, by his | 
genuine sympathy with all of English kind, ke (the author) succeeds in arousing the 
mutriot while he disarms the critic; aryl we predict that the reception of his book will 
“nily jantify ite title. His attempt to supply the plice of Mume's History ts in a great 
measure successful; at least we know to whach we ourselves ¢lall henceforth turn by 


preference.’ — Times. ‘ 


LONDON: BRADBURY & EVAN 





10, Malvern Portland Place § 
pul 





Printed by Jocts « Sarr, of No, 
elty ef London, and 


s 





noth, ag Roed, in the count: 
by lay at the vdtice, No.  Houverie treet, Facet 


NEW SPORTING WORK, ILLUSTRATED BY LEECH. 


Just pndlished, No, II, of 


“PLAIN, OR RINGLETS?” 


By the Author of "SPONGE'S TOUR,” “ASK MAMMA," &c. To be completed in 
Thirteen Mon! Numbers, price ls. each, uniform with “Bponge' . 
Coloured insertions and W podcuts by Joux Lance. ee 





. 





NEW WORK ON AMERICA, BY COLLEY GRATTAN, 





In Two Vols., Demy Sv, with a coloured Map, Price 24s, 


CIVILIZED AMERICA. 


By THOMAS COLLEY GRATTAN, late Her Britannic Majesty's Consul for the State 
of Masi Honorary Meinber of the Amerscun Tenetat, ube New York ane 
Cy BL. 5 “Hi ” 

*Highw - B " 5 Author of a“ History of the Netherlands, 


** A considernble period of time has elapsed since any work on Arnerica so care- 
fully prepered as the one to be noticed has issued from the! English press.""—-Atheneum, 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA., 


(IN FOUR DIVISIONS.) 
CONDUCTED BY CHARLES KNIGHT. 


lishing in Monthly Parts, Teruty-four in unwber; price 2s. td. cack, aed in Vi 
ty Six in sania intercule of feer nentia, , and in Volume, 


“ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


*,* The First Volume was published in April, price I2¢. 
The following Divisions are completed: . 


BIOGRAPHY. . 
Six Volumes, price 3. ; or, in Three Volumes, half-bownd.morocco, It, 129, 


“The cheapness tnd excellence af this Cyclopedia will secure to it wide circulation 
and @ permanent position. The introduction of the names of livug persons makes the 
work more valuable and attractive. The Cyclopedia is admirably Written, and consi 
dering the very large number of mistakes usually fonnd in the biographical de- 
Honaries published in this country, will Lecome remarkable for its correctness.” 


Esaminer, 
GEOGRAPHY. 
Four Volumes, Price 21, 2s, ; or, in Teco Volumen, helf-honid moroceo, 2!. Oy. 


* By common consent this ‘Cyctorania or Grooearny,’ seems to be an excellent 
work. It took it# rise in the ‘ Penn Cycicpenio,” where the department of Gee hy 
was particularly well later discoveries, anit Ue innltitude of frets of all 
insgnitudes revealed by our recent wars, and recorded by the penmun of the exmp and 
the slup, have been carefully incorporated with the work, ‘and muke it the richest we 





~' 


have.”"— Westminster Review, Ocvober, 1858 


NATURAL HISTORY. 
Four Votuwes, price 21, 2s,; or, in Two Volumes, holf-bonud morcero, 2. 1s, 


“Few things have been more remarkable than the urese of naturel "hictory 
research during the last twenty years, particularly m the lower dcpartments of organ 
feet fife, in Which the microscope has revealed so much to us. The advance of knows 
ledwe bus been accurately noted in the Knylich Cyclopedia, The bare mention of excl 
names as Owen, Edward Forbes, Horvey, Huxley, Walknaer, as authorities in manual 
science, Bows how much has tobe stated which was not inthe oryrinat work," J¥mes, 


*2° Asay Nuwher or Part woy be hed seporotely. 


5, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, E.c. 





poitoryst the of Meters, Dina peemy & Evans, in the 
treet, in taper precinct and city. Sart spar, Avruet 14,1 
* 


ee 
Trevi ted Whitetriars, ip the 
we, 
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Gorn SCHOOL OF ‘MINES, AND 
OF¥ SCIENCE APTLAED TO THE AKTS. 


Draeecron. 
str RoDERICK IMPEY eagrerae DCL, MA, PAS, &e. 


Dering the fewmlen will commence on the Ind 
Qetaber, the Sotiew counars a ‘OF LECTURES AND PIACTI. 
CAL D STERA’ 8 will be given i 

1, Curwrersr.— “79 W, Horwanx™, LL.D. FBS, &e. 

2. Meratienot By Joux Preer, M. a 

3, Narenat Hoeruons —Hy T. H. Heapet, FIL 

¢ fjrmenatcer. } By Waninoros W. Sarin, M.A., PALS, 

$ Grotoot.—By A.C. Rawsat, PES. 

7. Avrtise Mecmanice. <2 Roxeet Wriees, M.A., FILS, 
& Puveice.-By G. G. Groans, M.A., PLLA, 
Ineraverion i Mactamveas I Daawixo, by Mr. Hiwxe. 


ederation, arv also admitted to bectares at red: 


Mis Royal Highness the Prince of Wairs has granted two Bxbibi- 
tions, others have also been established. 

For a prospectus and information, apply at the Meseum of Practical 
Geology, Jermyn Street, London. RENMAM Maras, Megintrar, 





HE CENTRAL TRAINING SCHOOL OF 


ART at Routh K le aid Female Stodents, 
TITAN We ‘Or ‘ice at 1, Gower ‘Mireet. rs 
fais Be. ee ccs Erich 
Geawell Street; Rotherhithe, net tiepttord Toad Kiead | 


Lambeth, 
Bultding: Christ? 
Canton wirpet, eit RE-OPEN oo 





of 
the Teacher may hare 
Council on 
By authority of the Committee of Councti om Uducation. 





RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL.— 
The GA) ¥, with a Codlection Cpt A AN- 
and deceased i NETISI. ARTISTS, && OPEN 
DAILY from Ten till Six. Wl chose on the 37th. Adaviasion, ts, 
Catalogues, td. “Ceomon Nie, Secretary 





FEUCATION.—An ENGLISH LADY, ae 
with ONE On TWO 
dvaghters. or with 


. France, 


BOARD, wi 
sede 


MP. 1b, Roe dea fites. Maries, Hlois, France: 





ANGUAGES.—French, German, Italian, 
Spanish. Porterner, Dutch, Swedish, Danish, TAUGHT by 
anativs PROP RSSOH, thresh the medium of F OF Preseh, 
and by conversation, Hemen fur the 
| 7 and civil Seeviews. To the abave ie Pay 
Gamita, every kind of tennulation. Families amd chow 
and Italian classes. Terms moderate. 


ae sends 10, John Street, Adelphi, Btrand_ 





OURISTS STS may add greatly to the pleasure of 

* their rambdce devoting themselves te the sted cA Mines 

spleay and Geotony a. Tes sant, Geologist, 149, Stramd, WoC, sites 

Instruction. Heenan also supply Hlementary | Collections, 
Geological Maps, Books, Mammers, &. 





EXHIBITION 01 OF CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS 
Mesers, KOWNEY & Co® Fine Art 


ED 
a pathbone Puce. ‘The collretion com: imene of 
cautiful art, after ‘Turner, Stanfiend, “iuterts Cattermale 





ir 
M , Hun Richardson, 2 oe Froat, and 
Serene omega 
ECOND-HAND HARMONIUMS.— 


CRAM 
ons 2, 

SL WOT ORERE-CRAME ER, BEALE, & CO.+—Por Sale ar Hire, 

Every variety, New aad Second hand, warranted. —01, Regent Street. 


ee Ie Wow tes BH, BEALE, & OO. have every deecrip- 
ORAMER, BEALE, & CO. are aleo Chief Agents fur Alexandre 's 
New Patent —2, Puree 


Ly J @ ©O, have a Stock of various dmerip- 





Hales by Auction. 





Rk, L. A. LEWIS will SELL by AUCTION, 
at hie House, 124, Fleet Htreet, cn TURSDAY, AUGUST , 
and Two Fellowing Days, 


A VALUABLE COLLECTION oF BOOKS, 


Inel 


5 enn 14 vel. ia Hritamnica, 
3.vol.) Bewedictt Opera as ne Boer . ' 






Ami wine, wi 
with Malone's Su 2 rot. 
Literature, Ruppia 1m 








ROYAL EXCHANGE FINE ARTS GALLERY, 


24, CORNHILL. 
R. MORBY begs to state that he has he hes opened 


B-4 above Gallery| wet W hin for rs shi . Framing: 
<0, Eemempegare . 0 sabe of Guaranteed 
Pictures aud cam repecimens 
Vamore 


Wright, 5 , isaac Rowbotham, 
Ww. W. Etty, Muller, Charette 
fd Crome, . atric, ® 
. W, Cooke, l» 5 4, Syer, 

, Collins, W. Hant, M'hewen, Seper, 
Chambers, sen.,) Holland, Niemane, Stark, 
Cobbett, jemaley, ONeill, Vacher, 
Clater, Halle, W. Oliver, Lb . 
Treffield, D, Hardy, 8. Perey, | 

KE Hughes, A. Provis, i BM, Wilkie, 
DW. . | Hayes, TS. Hetins, | F, Williams, 
Danby, A. Johasten, Rossiter, L , dee. 
The Mam 


ae ee ae etary of ear Dlahepenate Htteex Arr a _ 


Ww iat WILL THIS COST TO PRINT?! 





i « thought often ui geinds, public 
c of benevalret tasenticges. 'n imeamediate an: 
ewer to the eT, hs Sgro tw KICHARD 
13, MAKK LANE, Lax ee enabled to exe 
cute erery dew: sen of PRINTING ae 
his efter being mised with a} ri a ce amortinent 
TYPES bays PR NG CHINES, MIVDRAULIC and 
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Ricman> Hanaert, 13, Mark Lane, Leadon. 





Rivas PRINCESS'S THEATRE. — 
NIGHTS OF MI. CHARLES KBAN'S 
¥ and during the week will be 


ot hy Me and Mrs. C Kean, 
® 


seven ocluck. Sir Wall 
Te conchud 1 deraprana 


Lad 
ie with A MI TOSUNM BIN wie 
And on MONDAY, AUGUST 20h (the last sight of 
which willcanciude tr.C, Kean’ «Management, Mana vi viii! 
will be performed, for wi Which boxes, stalls, aid places now be 
securrd af the box office, 





MK. JOUN KENNETT@ NEW LECTURES, 


the National Academy of Paris Is pew 
cations Sor he hie NEW GOLTURES Te eri 
Chremeineter—its Past, Present, and Future," daa Mouth 
Fatchmakers of #wit, ei." of for on 
and * Women and Map Hrtewaigg i 


specimens of clocks 
h Manufactory, 





YULLETON'S EMBOSSING 
Lever) for stam 
price de —diteerte, 


G PRESSES (Patent 
: w 
ing note paper. cnvelapes, = =e vive die, 





CULLETON's BOOK PLATES.—W: 





CARDS. —Best Quality only.—A Copper-plate, 
engraved im any style, aml 90600 ne Cards for 3 

Wedding Conds for Lady and Geatioman. tied cech, a) 

Bavetepes, with mabten same pritnted imekte,t. 

tox, Heraldic Magrever,25,Cranbourn Street, elees 


in oe 
30 Enametied 
peat free T. Crane. 
Square, WC. 





ARK YOUR LINEN WITH CULLETON’s 
PATENT ELECTRO-SILVER PLATES. The most ener, 
provents the ink ap reeaing, and never whee owt, Any 


them. Initial platr, be; name plate, 28, @d.; set of movenble 
numbers, 2s. Ad.; crest, Ss with directions. ‘hos ie for 2p. 
Observe, 23, Cranbourn Street, Leicester Square, W 





Crvixpavoore HERALDIC OFFICE AND 


and ik etch, Ta. sin 
heralticcalours, 4s, Tracing th with original grant cf Arms, 10e 
T. Coc rres, Genenlngi«t. Tanhourn Stet, Loceter Square, 
W.C. The studio and Hbrary pen daily, 





The Presa have universally praised Corner’s Accurate Mistorics for 
School amd Family Heading. 
CORNERS ACCURATE HISTORIES, 


Comenenciag at the earliest open ggarg and continued dove a, the 
present thee, in addition to thelr general trathfolness 

Rational ed with flchtul dewey ot 
and condition of the peopic, im 
of thetr history. 


‘8 HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND 

WALES. te. td, tound, Porty-eighth Thousmd PFintes, Map, 
Chrotetogical Table and Index. New Edition, with Questions, de. 
CORNER'S HISTORY OF IRELAND. 2s. 64., 
bound. Kieverth Thousand, Wiates, Map, Chromodegival Talée and 
Index. With Questiogs, de. —_— 


ue ORHER'S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 2s. 6d, 
yet, Ma ee ec enctcetcal Tadic and index. Fourteenth 


posed HISTORY OF FRANCE. 2s. 64, 
bound. Plates, Ming, Cavtnciogicet Taio, ond Index, Seventeenth 
Thousand New Qurstions, Sy. 

CORNER'S HISTORY OF GREECE, with 
Questions, 3. Map, and Chronological Tatde, and Index. Tentir 


CORNER'S HISTORY OF ROME, with Questions, 
M4. of the Empire, and Chronological Table, and Index, 


s Miho Corner haa, in & manper most clear, weccinct, and trethfel, 
yore ; the events of of 


pin Motlwad and and POE 


& 
— « taba oad they are reel: 
of erent Roth, and v3 iH 


e by mUubtinudes af 





[rate pot es chil ; the langua, pete that children 
= ee aay ees Cite it, bat ithal vo free a inespidity that 
Just published, price 1s. post tree, 

TH E VOLUNTEERS HANDBOOK 
structiune lor all Kinds of exetclor and aril, etiquette and sllitary 


Auties, secording to the latest eer ae in Her eer eaieaty's Army. 
Very serviceable, very timely, and very cheap. —Cre 





Just published, price 6. 


HE SOLDIER'S FRIEND. With three full- 
page Cltustrations, being Part fof“ Netabic Wemen,” a beck 

for veung le@ies. By ELLEN C, CLAYTON, Each Part isa com- 
plete tale, in handsome embossed cov 


Pant Il, THE EARNEST venuaneesecwene: 


Companies Book te the abore for Boys, 


A DY ENTURES AND HISTORIES OF RE- 
MARKKARLE MEN. Hy M. 8. COCKAYNE Price ot. 
Part L., The Hero of Watertoo. To be completed im about Six Darts. 





Oe August 15th will be commenced, im One Shilling Momthiy Parte, 
printed in « superior manner on creau towed paper, 
LNs! GFELLOW" 8S PROSE WORKS 

vy and splendidly iuetratet by Hosaer Pore, 
No, 1. of types te 
followed by Ka 


complete in about Five 3 » te be 
Dean & pane 1}, Ludgate Hill, London; and of all 





Nineteenth Edition, foap, fro. cloth, de te, 


BieNTs (REV. J. J.) HISTORY OF THE 
KEFORMATION, 


London: Wriitem Trou, 8, Queen Street, Cheapedte, EC, 





CRUDEN'S CONCORDANCE 
Eighteenth Edition, tap, #vo, cloth, with Portrait, ifs. 


COMPLETE CONCORDANCE TO THE 
MOLY SCRIPTURES OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTA. 


ENT, oF, a Dictionary am@ Alphatetica) Index te the Bibir, to 
shi Th sodtied Concordance tothe Hooks Ca 1 Apocrypha. New 


Leadon) Wirt Tres, 5, Queen sick a<aucae 


D* PORQUETS STANDARD FRENCH 
BOOKS :— 


DE PORQUET'S FIRST FRENCH READING-NOOK ; OR, LIVES 
OF CELEBRATED CHILDREN. With Explanatory Notes, 2+. Gf. 
PARISIAN SPELLING BOOK. &. td. 
INTRODUCTION TO PARISIAN PHRASHOLOGY. 
PARISIAN PHRASEOLOGY. de Af. 
PREMIER PAS, IN PRENCH, 2 &. 
PRTIT VOCAHULAIRE, ts. 62, 
PETIT VOCANULAIRNE ANT) FRENCH GENDERS, peinted io 
rod amd blue, oe. Ge, 
DE PORQUET'S SYSTEM OF TEACHING TRENCH, 3. ti. 
th: Simeway, Manenast, & (., amd may be had of the Awthor, 
at Lis Scholastic Agency, it, Tavistec k Mert, Cowent Gurdes. 
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WORKS BY DR. LARDNER. 


—_—~@~—— 
12 Single Vola. i4,; or 6 Donble Ones, 17. ls. 
Lardner's Museum of Science and Art. 


ComrEents: 
Are they In- | Mi c¢ Drawing and 
hahited Worlds ? Engraving. 
Weather Prognostics. The mative. 
a Fallacies in Phy- | The Thermometer. 
New Planeta. 
Latinndes and Longitades. Leverrier and = Adama’s 
Lanar Influences Planet. 
Meteoric Stones and Shoot- Magnitude and Minntenesa. 
ing Stars Common Things: Tho Alma- 
——F Accidents, pac. 


Light. 
Common Things: Air. 
Locomotion in the United 


Locomotion mudd Transport: r 
their Influence and Pro- 


gross. 
The Moon. 

Sommmon Things: The Karth, 
Electric Telecruph. 
Terrestrial Heat. 


Whitworth's 


Cope. 
Clocks and Watches. 


ical Images. 

How toolmervethe Hearens, 
Common Things: The 

Looking-Glass. 
The Stellar Universe, 
The Tides. 
Common Things: Man, 
Stellar Universe (comeladed). 
Maguifying Glisses, 
Instinct aml Intelligence, 
Solar Microscope. 
Camera Obecara, 
Camer Lucida. 
Magic Lantern. 
Microscope and White Ante, 
Surface of the Karth, 


| Bevence and Poetry. 
| The Bee, 
Steam Navigation. 


Electro-Motive Power, 

Thunder, Lightning, 
Aurore Boreal 

Printing Press. 

Crust of the Rarth, 

Siereoscope, 

Comote, 

Pre-Adamite Earth, 

ERedipacs. 

Sound. 

General Index. 


and 


“ Tas Meares oF Kciesce axe Ant is the most valuable contriba- 
tlon that has ewer Seen meade to Ue scheatitie ee =e of cvery 


cha of society.” 


‘endiir Deowid Brewster, tm the 


Lardner's Hand-book of Natural Philo- 


SOPHY. 


1334 Dinstrations. Four Volumes. 2s, cloth. 


Sold separately as under— 


MECHANIOS, with 357 Diustrations......... 


One Vol., Se. 


HYDROSTATICS, PNEUMATICS, AND 


HEAT, 292 [Dustrations........ 
OPTICS, with 200 Mustrations ..........0.... 
ELECTRICITY, MAGNETISM, 

ACOUSTICS, 3&3 Tinstrations 2.4.0.0... 


One VoL, Ge. 
One Vol, 5+. 


Dp 





One Vol,, be, 


Lardner's Hand-book of Astronomy. In 


Two Volumes, cach Gr, 


With 37 Plates, and upwards 


of 200 Tiiastrations on Wood, 


Natural Phi y for Schools, By Dr. 


LA —— 


* This will 
private Theis 


x Merely 


peslicntresres tlass-heok for janior students in 
Tt is intended to convey la clear and conelse terms 


tno. S4. be. cloth. 


eral notions of all the petactyel divecems of Vhysical Science, 
diagrams. exe dingrares exiibit 


lustrated larmety by 
and arranz 


the forts 


erent of apparatue. ont" ‘the manner o f peetormaine the 


moat important experiments. 


De, Lacdner’s fewers 
are extraard amd qeadify him i an em 


Niticat ems 
sortie 


pL 


in this forma. Birdie Quarterly Nerivew 


Animal Physics; or, the Body 


and its 


FUNCTIONS PAMILIARLY EXPLAINED. By 


Dr, LARDNER, One Volume, «mall 8vo, wi 
upwards of (0) Mlustrations. 12s. Gd. 
~ "We can strenal this volume, ih accuracy and 


arrasgement ving an etcelient, ort 
hpart of ol nar walijret va we 
* 


geperal obwe ation 


rictly popular view of 
AL tart, tetas eet 
is profesely iMintrated with well 


ty ite comphetenes throughout, we 


and, 
fxpect tos it adopted wea text book, in all schools a 
for those who are to be mieeated fit any ol 


prelimatiy 
the leareed 


predessinas“—Dublin Quarterly Journal uf Medica! Science, 


Animal Physiolo 
LARDNER. (Chie 
Physics.") 190 


for Schools. 
taken from tho 
Thustrations. 


By Dr. 
“Animal 
limo. de, éf, cloth, 


for Schools, By Dr, LARDNER. 


Extensively Iustrated, 


The Steam Engine, 


ROADS, AND RAILWAYS. 


rf Tiinstrations, l2mo, 
Steam Navigation, 
By Dr. LARDNER. 


l2mo. Tilustrated with Wood Engruvings, Se. Gd. 


cloth. 





Wattrox & MaBeey, 
Upper Gower Street, and Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 


WORKS PUBLISHED VALUABLE. F PRESENT. 


BRADBURY & EVANS. 


oe 
NEW WORK, ILLUSTRATED BY LEECH. 
—_—o~— 


A LITTLE TOUR IN IRELAND. 


Being a Visit to Dublin, Galway, Connamara, Athion 
Limerick, k, Killarney, Glengarrill, Cork, he. &e, ~ 
BY AN OXONIAN. 


Wiha = Fron entiap lene and numerous Tustrations 
by Joux Laucu. 
[ie @ few days, 





NEW SPORTING WORK, ILLUSTRATED BY 
LEECH. 


= 


“PLAIN, OR RINGLETS?” 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “SPONGE'S TOUR,” 
“ASK MAMMA," ETC., ETC. 


Sheri =~ 347 in Thirteen ay Raney ae is. 
each, uniform with “ Spongre's 


With Caloured Dinstrations aml Woodeuts by 
Jounw Leecr, (4o, t on Ang, 31, 





7 Tr 


THE FOREIGN “TOUR OF MESSRS. 
BROWN, JONES, & ROBINSON, 


What they saw and dit in Belginm, Germany, Switzer- 
lanl, ana Taaly, 


BY RICHARD DOYLE. 
A handsome 4to. volume, cloth extra, price 21s. 


GARDENING BOOKS. 
—p~— 


THE LADTES' COMPANION T0 THE 
FLOWER GARDEN, 


Being an Alphabetical Arrangement of nl] the Ornamental 
Plants crown in Gardens and Shrulberies, 
With full direetions for their Cultzare, 


BY MRS. LOUDON. 
The Sixth Edition, cloth gilt, price 7s, 
* 


m 
THE HANDBOOK OF GARDENING. 
For the use of Persons who possess a small Garden. 
BY EDWARD KEMP. 
The Bleventh Edition, enlarged and improved, 
Price 2s. in cloth, 


HOW TO LAY OUT A GARDEN, 


Intended as a General Gnide in Choosing, Forming, or 
hipeoring on Estate, from a Quarter of an Acre 
ton Hundred Acres in extent, 


BY EDWARD KEMP. 


Price 12¢., illustrated with numerous Plans, Sections, 
: and Sketches of Gardens and General Objects. 

“Mr. Kemps ‘How to Lay oat a Gardes’ be the beet work on 
Practical Landscape Cprteniog, which bas appeared in thes country, 
fits value being mich increased by an extreordinary Bamber of ex 
cellent imetructive woodents."—Gardeners Of rows: 


PRACTICAL HINTS ON PLANTING | , 
ORNAMENTAL TREES. 


With particular reference to Coniferw. In which all the 
Hardy Species are popalarly deecribed. 


Price &«, iy cloth, 


Lomlon: Baaoacey & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, B.C, 


EN CYCLOPEDIA 


CLASSICAL ANTIQUITY, 
BY VARIOUS WRITERS. 
Enpiten ny Dr. WILLIAM SMITH. 


The Tkictionary aperyrreean Carele completes 
the Series of Clos sh bg canral Ditiwarie, ond pte th the Die~ 
onesie Antignuit an 4 Bi Mythology, « 

ete Brews ei Classical Ford ity, in Siz 
Trott times, mediom Heo,, MMeatroted by 1508 Engeu AgrEci ngs on 
ees, ad 4 Mops, price 1, i pe eleth lellered. Ales 
t he a ix oul appropriate Oreaments 
in’ Gold on the forks ond ace es 





*,” The following are the prices of the separate 
DICTIONARIES : 


1. DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND 
sad eubeged. Thusresed ty 650 Engreviigy on 
enlar, u y whe ts 

Wood, 1 wol. 2¢, 2, cloth lettered bai 


went Gilateineetie 
2, DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND 


pOwas poy ny Aro Eh ee GX. 

bustarntext Sis Ke vings on Wood, 43 vols. 

@d. be, Ud, cloth leweredl. 

Also handsomely bound tn with appropriate Ornaments 
in Gold on Pref ba aud sides, 


3. DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND 
ROMAN GROGRAPHY,. Tiustrated by 4 Maps 
ani at Engravings on Wood. 2 vols. W. cloth 


Alise pear townd tw ith oy tate Orwrwrnte 
i Pim, Chere vend bie 


tn Gold on 





*,* The Articles in the three Dictionaries "have leew 
contributed by the follmving Writers : 


Atexasorn Acurs, Pr 1, 

Cranium Tiromas ASSAD, M.A., ome of the Mawtets in Rugby Reheat. 

Juux Easter Bone, MA! Rbedent of Chiret C shure. Oafora 

Gmans ¥s Fracvsx lowes, MLA, late Fellow of Brasenase College, 

x fore, 

Cwntrias A. Biaxotm, Prodessor in the University of Dow 

Ewosan Henuxer Hiexovay, MLA, late Fellow of Trinity. Caliege, 
Cambridge 

Grouse Beriaz, M.A, late Felon ¢ of Raeter College, Oxford, 

Ataany Jase Cunmrie, MA. Yellow of Uriel Cotlege, Oxford. 

Astivn Hien Crovon, MA, ‘hte Fellow of Oriel Cotiege, Vator 

Grosse Eow set Lowen Cortun, M.A. late Fellow of Trinsty Col- 
Inge, Cambeider ; Mend Master of Sariborough Catiege 

Sawven Davenwes, Li 

Wilts Pourtay Boxee, MA., Saviian Professor of Astronomy 
in the University of Oxford, 

Wiritam Booman Doss. 

Tiestas Dren. 

Kowsxo Kiorx, M.A, Mead Master of the Charterhouse 

goux T. Gasves, MA, FES. 

Witiaw ALessyoen Gaeexuite, M, DD. Tetnity College, (x font 

Atnzaxox Ganxrkia, M.A..one of the dkasters In Raaghy School 

Wriram Maswere Goss, one of the Masters in the Mich school, 


Edinburgh. 
7.8 Howeox, M.A. Principal the Catainic tantitetion, Liverpesd 
Weiasew [ase nD. of the University of Ho 
Hewase Becceen Jaume, MA, Fellow and Tutor of Queen » Collerr, 


(a ford. 

Tieszamix Sowrrs, M.A. Regios Profesor of Greek in the Univer 
sity of Oxteev 

Ciaztie Bane Kexvept, M.A., late Petiow of Trinity Cotirer, 
tom ee 

Faoass Hnwree Kes, M.A., Head Master ef University College 


a UD 
Messnr Gonpox Latnam, M_A,, late Peilow of King’s College, Cam: 


Haney Geonoe Leveras, DD., Dean of Christ Church 

Gooaes Lowe, M.A. ate Fellow ef Trinity Collegr, Combeiiee 
Jomy Mokers Mackastte, MA 

dows Merry Manertein, MA., Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 


brikter, 
Canter Peren Mason, HA., Fellow of University Onllege, London. 
dossrn Cataow Mraxe. 
Haesny aay pat Dean of St. ag ts 
Atote? Professor of Mathematics in University 
(nllege, Le an 
Wittias Tarn. LLP, 
Conavaareiste Eetuix Pacuaan, B.A, Fellow of Haliol College, 


1x ford, 
wren Raweat, M.A, Professor of Humanity im the University 
of Glasgow. 
A. Kien, dum, WA, 
Fons Hotes, 1LA., Landen 
Lonnasy Hs merte, Pad.. 
Fainbuarsh. 








LL.D, Reeter of the Tigh feboot of 


Craaies Rovcn Serre, FSA, 
Vausrr Burr, BA. Head Masterof MMi Hill School. 
Wraitsax Serta, 0D. (Pilitor | 
Srasrat, MA, Hegius Prefewar of Eeelrsiastical 
History, Oxford. 

Apecrn Brass, Mrofieer In pe Gymmasium of Odenbarng 
Lowwio Unioem, im the University of Koen. 
W. 8. W. Vaca, MA 
Nexnt Warroer, MA. of Wadham College, (nford, 
Heoarar Wuierun, M.A, Petlow of Trinkty College, Cambeidgr 
Gromer Wiactams, BT, Pellow of King’s College. Cambridge 
U.N. Woast », erretory of the National Galirry 
Favre Varts. MA PES 


Londen: Warrox & Manenty, Ive Lane, 
ail Jous Mrrear. 
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Avcest Lire, 1839, 
LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL 
WORKS OF THE PRESENT SEASON 


IM CIRCULATION aT 





Taysyson's Lovite oF THE Kove, 
ng 
Apax — br < Gronaz Exior. 


A Lire ror a Ire. 
Masson's Baitise NovEcosrs. 
Paranps ty Counett.—d New Series. 
Vavemas's Exottsa Revoiettons. 
Sisrens Yeass or an Astesr’s Lave, 
Peace, Passns, ayo Gracies. 
Teottore’s Decabe or Itatian Wome, 
Wat WILL Hk bo Wirt tt? 
Warre'’s Histosr or France, 
Hasiuton'’s Lectvaes os Metarmystcs, 
Rover» tie Sora. By Mrs. Gaskell. 
Cantrie's Faixpatce tae Secorp. 
Hamitton'’s Mewoins or Jawes Witson, 
Kaye's Wasnestyes oF aw Axttet. 
Masson's Lirx ann Times or Mitton. 
Extis’s Visits to Mapaaascan. 
Tux Scovarxe ov tis Waire Honse. 
uuas's Lire oy Canny. 
Hovsor's Tweive Yuans tx Lepta. 
Warre's Norricwssxtaxp ann tux Boxer. 
Bunoos’s Mxmots or P. F, Tytien. 
Tue Seut-nrmcaxy Hovsx. 
Faeoeux.'s Tuaves ty Centaal Ammntca. 
Rownersox'’s Lectvers ayy ADDRESSES. 
Grorraxy Hamtry. By H. Kinguby. 
Jowsrr ox tus Tiressatortans. cw Edition, 
Scummecresstxce’s Paexctrizs of Beary, 
Teayavit’s Auemcax Paorocearms. 
Recot.ections. By Samuel Rogers. 
Lamastive’s Lire of Many Breaet. 
M'Cacetayn's Norss os true ArocatYrse. 
Mrit's Desseetariows awp Disovsstons. 
Macwar's Taarens ty Aunarca. 
Weto's Prexwess ruox Wrst to East. 
Tae Baxtasams—Ronest Mornay. 
Live or Dovoras Jnxaoup. 
Liars tx Tuscany. By Mabel Crawford. 
Motuexs oy Gunat . By Mrs. Ellis. 
Mantryeac’s Exciaxp and Bee SoLpirks, 
A. P. Stanley. 
By Broughton. 
Kivo's Itatsaxs Vatuers ov tae Aurs, 
Mutawxap'’s Lars or Jaume Watt. 
Jonzs’s Natcuatist’s Aqvavrvasicm. 
Metoes'’s Lireaatvze or Ganece. 
Foxstex's Biooxarmicat Easars. 
Mawset's Bamrtos Lectuges. 
Baron Atorseson's Lire anp CmaRcrs. 
Har.ire’s Mewore oF 8%, Avowsrine. 
Huekovesam's Court or Groace IV, 
Anpeews's Hrerosy ov Jovrwancem, 
Cova Srecia.— Haerew Linpsay. 
Ospony’s Cavin ov Jarawesn Warnes. 
Mewostats or Pescr B, Sanu.er. 
To Cena ayy Back. By R. H. Dawa. 
Owes oy Ciassrricatioy, 
De Quincer's Scooxstiows ow Srrex. 
Praiuces's Paoostes or Gexat Herrar, 
TxHomson’s Stoay oy Cawwpons. 
Sanroxp's Histosicat Stupres. 
Cotetta’s Histoey oF Narces, 
Tax Rowan Quesriow. By E. About. 
Rveary| s igere eke 7 “ys ©. Maddyn. 
Jmrers OF Pawties, 5 
A Lapy’s Tove Rouse’ Mosvs Rosa 
Wat ts Reverarion? By F. 1D, Maurice. 
Tax Two Sitcuses, By Jotia Kavanagh. 
Parxe's Huxuy toe Tarp oF Feance, 
Lapy MouGax's AvrtoRlooRaPnyY. 
Hawxsrrew. By Holme Lee, 
CONTIDENCES, the Author of “ Rita, 
Szsion’s Jovana, xert ix TeeKxer, 
Essay ow Liuxerr. J. 5, Mill. 
Lyeics ov Lars, By W. Farrar, 
De Quixcer’s Lrreanry Srecvtations, 
Jovuwat. By Mrs, Dalrymple Elliott. 
Lars or Garruator, 
Wrure’s Gosran mx Brmxat. 





‘The permont rate of ineremr excecds ONK WUNDRED THOURAND 
VOLUMES per Annum, 


_ Consisting chiefly of Werks of permanent imterest and valer. 





FIRST-CLASS COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION 
(Commencing at any date): 


Eoont Vorcmrs a7 One Tres, Tees Geiveas ree Axwem, 
Porrees Votewes ar Oxe Tiare, Peeraen Ouintas ree Assen, 


Of the best and mewest Works; exchangeable (in sets) at pleasure. 





CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
90, S12, & SU, Now Oxford Street, and 30, 21, & 22, Musrum Street, 


MR. TENNYSON’S NEW POEM. 


—_--——— 


This day ts published, in 1 vol, foap, So, price 7s, 


MUDIES SELECT LipRABY.; TDYLLS OF THE KING. 


By ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poet Laureate. 
London : Epwarp Moxon & Co., 44, Dover Street, 





ONCE A WEEK. 


Contents of No. VIIT, published this day, price 3d. 


A Potal Gift, By G. U.S. Tlnstrated by C. Keene. 


consenting Fish, Hy Charles Strange. Dhustrated by 


Hin 
River-homes in China. By Harrict Martincan, 
Ana, By E.J 


The Belle of the Season, By R, A. Bensom, Binsteated 
by Leech, . 


A Good Fight, By Charles Reade, TWustrated ly C. 
Keene. 


The Strike. By Redivivus. 
Bhip-Lifting or Uniaunching, By S: Bridges Adam 


Domestic Servants in jan. 5 ‘A. Jackson, 
Over the Hille. By George eredith Unstrated by 
Hi. K, Browne, 


Braperry & Evans, 11, Gouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C, 





UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 


UNDER THE #TATUTE 
~ Te Evaminatione Oeudidetorwm gui wan sunt de corpore 
Universitatea” 





In a few days will be pudtished, price te 64 


XAMINATION PAPERS, DIVISION LISTS, 
4 AND SUPPLEMENTARY TABLES, &c., for the Evamina- 
tion Berle bm Jume, beciet. 


Lately published, price ts. 6¢.; by Post, 2s, 10d. 


XAMINATION PAPERS AND DIVISION 
LISTS, &¢,, for the Pxanination held in June, 1836. 





Iso, price Us, Gf. ; by Post, Le, Se. 


SIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DELE- 
GACY RENDERED TO CONVOCATION, December 31, 1534, 


Oxfernt: Printed for the Del , at the University Trees; and 
wed by J. Had. Pawaee,? and #7 Stramd, London. 


BOOKS ESPECIALLY ADAPTED 


FOR THE 


SEA-SIDE OR RAILWAY. 





*) meenotee of Marry Lyndon,, 2 0 
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REVIEWS. 
—>- 
Mary Stuart, By Alphonse de Lamartine. 
(Adam & Charles Black.) 
Weak, sentimental, luscious, ideslising 


Lamartine could not have had a better 
subject for his pen than that beautiful 
Mary, Queen of Scots, the loved, the 
—— the fascinating, and the frail. 

Vo might have expected most romantic 
poem-history from him; full of rhetorical 
flights and bewildering in its typographical 
redundances; a poem-history made up of 
«conjectures and psychology, with a poet's 
Jofty disregard of matters of fact. But 
Lamartine has been sober where we expected 
more than his usual intoxication, and has 
stood quietly on the earth when we looked 
for his sailing off in his many-coloured 
balloon all out of sight among the stars and 
the morning clouds. His little book is a 
history ; more properly a monograph or an 
étude; but it is not a fanciful declamation, 
and it is careful not to be an advocacy. 
It is a book that will anger Miss Strickland 
and Mr. Froude alike, neither of whom is 
content to sit in the seat of justice, or to 
weigh out even-handed measures. But 
while it displeases the fanatics and partisans 
of either side, it will delight all those who 
-are willing to study history without passion, 
and to accept historical c ¥ for what 
they were, without insisting that they were 
what they should have been, or what we think 
they should have been, It is really a comfort 
in these days of passionate historians to 
meet with a book that is not vitaperative, 
unjuet, one-sided, and false, and to be able 
to read pleasantly and coolly, without being 
called on to hurl anathemas at the author or 
his treatment, according to the views we 
ourselves may hold. And we owe M. Lamar- 
tine thanks he has had the good sense 
to reproduce Mary's touching story, without 
thinking it necessary to make himself either 
champion or accuser, as almost everyone 
else has done. 

No new facts are elicited in this history, 
which eimply follows the besten track 
throughout, only walking a little more 
gracefully than most who have gone before, 
and carefully avoiding muddy places and 
equivocal passages. Doubt is thrown on the 
authenticity of the celebrated silver casket 
lode ; but on the — hand it is ran 

as possible and per! even probable, 
that Mary | both tuot of, fad emnived aM, 
the murder of Darnley; and certain that her 
passion for Bothwell was as violent, as open, 
and confessed as her passion for Rizzio, 
which began all her troubles. The story of 
the daughter by Bothwell, said to have been 
born at Lochleven Castle, and subsequently 
immured in the convent of Notre Dame de 
Soissons, is spoken of as apocryphal and 
unworthy ofbelief. And indeed the evidence 
is far too slight to be accepted, excepting by 
the most venemous of Mary's enemies. But 
when Froude can retail all the ignoble 
slanders,—we had almost said impossible 
slanders,—of Anne Boleyn, and of her- 
self, we need not be surprised if people should 
believe what was very possible, very natural, 
and OY no Means in itself an infamy. Those 
fatal ington letters, which were the im- 
mediate or pretended cause of Mary's death, 
Lamartine , a8 do most, and throws 


the blame of forgery on Walsingham, with 
Elizabeth's own concurrence thereto; while 
he dweils lovingly and warmly, but with- 
out affectation or sickliness, on her saintly 
bearing at that dreadful execution. He sums 
up his view of her character ably and well: 


“Tf we regard Mary Stuart in the light of her 
charms, her talents, her magical influence over all 
men who approached her, she may be called the 
Sappho of the sixteenth century. All that was 
not love in her soul was poetry ; her verses, like 
those of Konsard, her worshipper and teacher, 

a Greek softness combined with a quaint 
simplicity ; they are written with tears, and even 
after the lapse of so many years, retain something 
of the warmth of her sighs. 

* If we judge her by her life, she is the Scottish 
Semiramis ; casting herself, before the eyes of all 
Europe, into the arms of the assassin of her 
husband, and thus giving to the people she had 
thrown into civil war a coronation of murder for 
a lesson of morality. 

“ Her direct and personal participation in the 
death of her young husband has been denied, and 
nothing in elfect, except those suspected letters, 
proves that she actually and personally aceom- 
plisheel or —— the crime ; but that sho had 
attracted the victiin into the snare; that she had 
given Bothwell the right aud the hope of suo- 
ceeding to the throne after his death ; that she 
had been the end, the means, and the alleged 
prize of the crime ; finally, that she absolved the 
murderer by bestowing upon him her hand,--no 
doubt can be entertained regarding these points. 
To provoke to murder, and then to absolve the 
perpetrator—is not this equivalent to guilt T 

"Th fine, if she be judged by her death—com- 
parable in its majesty, its piety, and its courage, 
to the most heroic and the holiest sacrifices of 
the primitive martyra—the horror and aversion 
with which she had been regarded, change at last 
to pity, esteem, and admiration. As long as 
there was no expiation she remained a criminal ; 
by expiation she became a victim, In her histo 
blood seems to be washed out by blood ; the guilt 
of her former years flows as it were from her 
veins with the crimaon stream; we do not 
absolve, we sympathise ; our pity is not absolu- 
tion, but rather approaches to love; we try to 
find excuses for her conduct in the ferocious and 
dissolute mannera of the ; im that education, 
depraved, sanguinary, and fanatical, which she re- 
ceived at the Court of the Valois; in her youth, 
her beauty, her love, We are constrained to say 
with M. Dargand—to whom we feel deeply in- 
debted for the researches which have guided us— 
‘we judge not—we only relate,’” 

On the whole it is a charming little mono- 
graph, admirably calculated for young 
people, and exceedingly interesting even to 
those who know every circumstance of Mary's 
historical life by heart. For Lamartine can 
do nothing without throwing round his 
work his own peculiar grace and subtle 
charm, his supple style, the music of his 
rhythm, and the luscious eloquence which is 
so beautiful when it does not me cloying 
and exceasive, And even through a transla- 
tion, we have still glimpses of all these 
beauties, especially in the ent transla- 
tion, which is done freely and yet eloquently; 
which is not a literal rendering, and yet 
contrives to preserve the epirit of the 
original. Lamartine’s view of the great 
struggle between Popery and Protestantism, 
or rather between Scotland and England, ia 
worth copying: 

** Where, in fact, lay the true and permanent 
danger for Scotland? In the neighbourhood, the 
ambition, and the power of England. Had Scot- - 
land at once become Protestant, as England had 
been since the time of Henry VIII., one of the ¢ 
greatest obstacles to her absorption by England | 
would have disappeared with the ditlerence of | 
religion. Catholiciam was therefore esteemed a | 
part of Scottish patriotiam, and to destroy it | 








would have been to tear their native country from 
the hearts of the Catholic portion of the people. 

‘Moreover, Scotland, ceaselessly menaced by 
the domination or invasions of England, stood in 
need of powerful foreign alliances in Europe to aid 
her in I sagradye her independence, and to furnish 
her with that moral and material support neces- 
sary to counterbalance the gold and the arms of 
the English, What were these Continental 
alliances? France, Italy, the Pope, Spain. Scot- 
land lived by such imposing protection ; there lay 
her friendships, her vessels, her gold, her diplo- 
inacy, her auxiliary armies. Now all those powers 
—Italy, Spain, France, the House of Austra, the 
House of Lorraine, had adopted the Catholic 
cause with fanaticism, as opposed to the new 
religion, ‘The Inquisition reigned at Madrid ; the 
St. Bartholomew already cast ite shadow ove 
France; the Guisea, uncles of Mary, were the 
very core of that league which sitempted to 
proseribe Henry TV. on suspicion of heresy, 
Community of religion, therefore, could alone and at 
ones interest the Poy , Italy, Austria, France, and 
Lormine to maintam with a strong hand the 
independence of Scotland, The day she ceased to 
hecome part of the great Catholic systetn esta- 
blished on the Continent, she fell, having no all 
left save her mortal and natural enemy—England. 
Looking at the political rather than the religions 
aspect of affairs under James V., am alliance with 
Protestantism was an alliance with death. M. 
Dargaud's reproach of the dying king, therefore, 
may he an error engendered by his wncompro- 
mising predilection (which is also ours} for the 
cause of religious liberty, But religious liberty 
in Scotland at that time had no existence in either 
camp; parties attacked each other with equal 
ferocity, and Knox, the deadly foe of the Catholics, 
was not less intelernnt than Cantinal Beatoun who 
proscribed the Puritans. Kings had only a choice 
of blood, for the fanatics of each communion 
equally demanded that it should be shed. For 
Scotland, then, the question was purely a diplo- 
matic one, In contiling his daughter to Catholic 
Europe, James V. may have acted the part of a 
far-seeing parent aud king. If fortune betrayed 
his policy and his tenderness, it was the fault of 
his heir and not of his testament.” 


And the following is a brightly conceived 
sketch of the young Scottish girl at the 
French court : 


** His widow, Mary of Lorraine, deposed from 
the regency by the jealousy of the nobles, re- 
conquered it by her ability, and allowed the 
eanlinals—the usual supporters of thrones at that 
period—to govern the Elaglen. under her. Her 
daughter was sought after by all the courts of 
Enrope, not only because of her —— re- 
nown for genius and beauty, but also, and prin- 
cipally, for the purpose of acquiring, by marriage 
with Lee, i right to the Scottish crown—nn ac- 
quisition strongly coveted by the wearers of other 
crowns, After a journey to Lorraine and France 
to pay o visit to her uncles, the Guises, the 
Queen determined, by their advice, to marry her 
daughter to the Dauphin, son of Henry If. 

‘Diana of Poitiers, the Aspasia of the age, 
had ruled Henry U1. for twenty years, as much 
by the love she bore him, as by the affection with 
which he regarded her; we know not, in fact, 
which of the two, the king or his mistress, may 
be said to have possessed the other, such a miracle 
of tenderness waa the witchernft of this passion of 
a young king and a woman of fifty. The Guises 
enltivated the friendship of Diana of Poitiers for 
the purpose of governing the League. ; 

“The Queen-Regent of Scotland left her child- 
daughter in the chateau of St. Germain, to grow 
up under their protection in the atmosphere of 
that France over which she was destined one day 
to reign. ‘Votre fille eat crue, et croit tous les 
jours en bonté, beanté, et vertu," writes the 
Cardinal de Lorraine, her uncle, to the Queen, his 
sister, after her return to Edinburgh, ‘le roi 
bien son temps & deviser avec elle, . Elle 
le sait aussi bien entretenir de bons et sages 
propos comme ferait une femme de vingt-cing 
ans,’ * Your daughter has grown much, and con- 
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tinues to grow every day in goodness, beanty, and 
virtue. The King passes much of his 
time in amusing himself with her. She 
also knows well how to entertain lim with wise 
converse, like that of a woman of five-and-twenty.* 

‘The learned and Italian eincation of the 
young Scottish woman developed the natural gifts 
ahe possessed, French, Italian, Greek, Latin, 
history, theology, try, music, and dancing 
were all learnt and stadied under the wisest 
musters and greatest artists, In the refined and 
voluptuous court of the Valois, governed by a 
favourite, she was brought up rather as an accom- 

lished court lady than as a future Qacen ; and 
os education rather seemed to fit her for be- 
coming the mistress than the wife of the Dauphin. 
The Valois were the Medici of France.” 


We might multiply such extracts to almost 
an infinity, but we have given enough to 
show the style of the work and the manner 
of the translator. The book is further en- 
riched with an Appendix of some seventy 
pages, compiled by the translator, and com- 
— of extracts from all the best anthorities 
bearing on those questions which have heen 
the most doubted or the most commented 
on. In trath, the Appendix is of more 
historical value than the work itself, and 
will be found exceedingly useful in the 
school-room, or as 4 guide and indicator to 
the young student where to look for fuller 
information. The extracts are very un- 
sectarian, and are drawn from all available 
sources; and, though visibly leaning to 
Mary's side, are not unjust, nor yet too 
openly the sclections of a partisan. In a 
word, * Mary Stuart” is a work which we 
can heartily recommend as a gift-book to the 
young, and we should be glad if we had more 
monographs of the same character, with as 
little bitterness, as much truth, and as much 
beauty in them. 
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The Trade of Russia, considered from a 
Exropean Paint of View. By B, A, 
Kokoreff. (Wertheimer & Co.) 

Tue trade of Russia is a subject of immense 
importance. Jt embraces the commercial 
transactions of sixty-two millions of human 
beings, occupying an extent of territory 
which amounts to abont one-sixth of the 
habitable globe, and embraces almost every 
variety of climate, soil, and natural produc- 
tion. 

Mr. Kokoreff, who is a man of sh 
wealth and influence, has just returned from 
u three months’ tour in Western Enrope, in 
the course of which he visited England, 
France, Belgium, and Prussia, Tho obser- 
vations he made during this trip, and espe- 
elally what he iekisedl in England, have 
turned his attention to the problem of 
developing the resources and increasing the 
wealth of his own country. 

To the consideration of this subject Mr. 
Kokoreff has devoted the work under review. 
lt consists of a small pamphlet of eighty 

3, which bears evident traces of having 
written in French, and afterwards 
rather indifferently translated. At the first 

glance it would seem that so unpretending a 

production would be quite inadequate to 

serve any useful purpose when treating of 

80 vast a theme; but the author's object has 

rather been to draw attention to the import- 

ance of the subject than to enter into its 
history or statistics. 

Russia possesses within herself immense 
natural resources, which only await an en- 
lightened policy for their development. Not- | 
withstanding the severity of the climate of a | 
great part of the country, rye, barley, and | 
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oats grow in the north, and wheat and maize 
in the south; hemp, flax, and tobacco are 
also largely cultivated, while the produce in 
tallow, hides, and bristles is very consider- 
able. Valuable minerals are dug, especially 
in the Oural mountains, and the geological 
formation of the greater part of the European 
territory warrante the conclusion that coal 
exists in abundance. 

The geographical position of Russia is un- 
favourable to maritime enterprise, the whole 
of the northern and western ports being 
closed by frost during several months of the 
year, while her southern and central pro- 
vinces are to a large extent drained by the 

rincipal river into a sea without an outlet, 

er intercourse with the rest of the world 
by means of her other large rivers is more- 
over at the mercy of countries that may be 
considered in the light of natural enemies. 

On the other hand, the inland navigation 
is capable of almost indefinite extension. 
The country, consisting of an immense plain, 
is intersected by large rivers whose ramifi- 
cations extend in every direction, and by 
means of canals uniting these rivera wit 
each other, water transit is obtained from end 
to end of the Huropean portion of this vast 
empire. When steam shall be applied to 
these natural arteries, as is the case in Ame- 
rica, the agricultural resources of Russia 
will receive an almost unparalleled develop- 
ment. 

But to return to our author. It is curious 
to notice the points of contrast hetween what 
exists in Russia and what our traveller 
thought worthy of observation in Western 
Europe. With respect to the condition of 
the lower classes here and in his own country 
the following passage will furnish materials 
for serious consideration to the thoughtful 
reader : 

**T have had frequent opportunity of visiting 
the abodes of the peasantry in Prossia, Belgium, 
France, and England, and found everywhere, be- 
sides earthenware and metal utensils, a supply of 
under-clothing, bedding, furniture, glasses, books, 
in England even carpeta--in short, all the appear: 
aneea of comfort. When in England a Innded 
a afte takes you to view his grounds, he con- 

ucts you first of all te the cottages of the labouring 
people ; and such is nis regard for his follow man, 
that he never enters any of these habitations 
without knocking at the door to obtain admission, 
#0 a8 not to disturb the family by his sudden ap- 
pearance, Nor let it be gy iat such a mode 
of acting on the part of the landlord causes the 
working class te forget their duties; on the con- 
trary, they fulfil them conscientiously, as is ovi- 
dent from the excellent state of the tillage and 
eattle, Such easy existence, consonant with human 
dignity, ensures moral tranquillity to the peasant ; 
the pulsations of his heart are regular; no weight 
oppresses his thoughts, And snch moral quietude 
reacts on the organs of the labourer amd promotes 
his physical strength, Whatever may be said 
about it, England—if her fereign policy be kept 
out of view—is the beacon that enlightens Europe, 
not merely by starting sound and luminous ideas, 
a by teaching their application to actual 

AL. 

We are unfortunately well aware that this 
tah is too highly coloured, and that a 
ittle closer inspection would tend to dispel 
to a certain extent the enchantment which 
distance has produced. But what an abyss 
of degradation is implied in the absence of 
kitchen utensils and tools, body linen and 
bedding to be inferred from such a passage! 

And when he speaks of the exportation of 
tallow and leather we have the followmg 
sketch of Ruasian comfort as it exists at 
present: 

“When the peasants will be able to substitute 


the candle for those nasty chips of wood that in- 
jure the sight, interrupt work, occasion numerous 
conflagrations, and which they use, for want of 
better, for lighting their cabins in all the northern 
and central parts of Russia, we shall scarcely have 
enough of tallow to supply our home consumption. 
The same may be sai the hides required for 
the boots that are to replace those shoes mads of 
the bark of trees, now in use ina good half of 
Russia, We cannot but believe, at least we should 
be very sorry not to believe, that these things will 
one day become necessaries.” 


The condition of the peasant being zo 
degraded we naturally expect agriculture to 
be in a corresponding condition, and we 
are therefore not surprised to alight upon 
our author's description of the state of that 
great source of national wealth as it exists at 
present : 

“With us in Russia, industry has had the 
start of agriculture which, on the whole, has re- 
mained stationary in its primitive simplicity, and 
exposed to all the chances of accident. Onr 
manufactories produce laxuries, such as silks, 
porcelains, bronzes, glasses, whilst agriculture is 
ignorant both of drainage and irrigation ; artificial 
meadows are very rare; the implements of 
husbandry are, with few exceptions, such as were 
employed on the duy when the plough traced the 
first furrows on the Russian soil. The peasant 
manufactures these implements himself, as well 
as he can, according to the feeble notions obtained 
by tradition from his forefathers ; and the trade 
of agricultural implement-maker is entirely un- 
known, 

“On my visit to Scotland, I was surprised to 
fiud there piles of bones, imported from Russia, 
and intended to enrich its fields. 1 was informed 
that there existed in St. Tetersburg a merchant, 
of the name of Stepanoff, who, for forty veara, hax 
been dealing in these bones, of which ho rts 
annually to foreign countries upwards of 74,00 
puds. On my return to Russia, | made it o point 
to be introduced to Mr. Stepanoff, and ascertained 
from him that the ! quantity of bones he 
exports is collected on the banks of the Volga, to 
commence at Kazan ; that he purchases them on 
the spot at the rate of three cop, silver o pud, 
forwards them to St. Petorsburg, and sells them to 


the lish at fifty cop. a pud. Before arriving 
in St. Petersburg, these bones pass through pro- 
vinces the soil of which is very poor and requires 


much manure; nobody, however, thinks of buy- 
ing them, and they are allowed to be ship 
beyond the seas to fertilise the soil of Scotland. 

* Our agriculture being in so unsatisfactory a 
state, a sufficient naanite of rovisions is guarantee! 
to our country merely by virtue of its vast extent; 
and, if our crops suffice for onr wants, it is neither 
to the progress of agriculture, nor to the art of 
producing much with the smallest means that we 
must attribute it, but solely to the excessive 
labour of the peasants, who have to cultivate 
grounds of an immense extent; « labour which 
absorbs, in fact, the peasant’s entire existence, 
checks completely tie intellectual culture requisite 
to make him appreciate the value of the mout 
simple manufactured products, and prevents him, 
besides, from making savings.” 

Commerce, on the other hand, with those 
arta and manufactures, which depend on the 
luxury of the higher class, has been forced 
into a sort of exotic growth, which, however 
profitable it may be to those en in 
trade, is only of very limited extent, and does 
not benefit the great mass of the com- 
munity : 

*Kurope is mistaken in imagining that in ex- 
rting its wares to ua, it is tradie with Russis, 
ot 40, indeed! All our shops dealing in foreign 
goods, in Moscow, St. Petersburg, and the capital 
towns of the governments, exist only for the 
nobility, the merchants, and the functionaries ; that 
is to say, for about a million of people. It may 
also he allowed that the tradespeoplo of the towns 
and some ts, an aggregate of abot one 
million, consume manufactured goods of an inferior 
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description, the raw material of which is imported 
from nbrond. It follows that in reality Kurope 
trades not with Russa, but with two millions of 
Russians, amongst the sixty-two millions which 
form her population, ‘This shows alse the lament- 
ably extravagant proportions which Inxury hus 
attained in Russia, beeanse all its imports, which 
amount to so considerable a value, are distributed 
amongst only two millions of individuals.” 


Having thus pointed out the disease, our 
author next suggests a remedy, and in 
doing so he expresses great hope from the 
emancipation of the serts; and he very justly 
exults in the improved condition which his 
country will enjoy, and the chances of riaing 
in the social scale which will be thus thrown 
open to it: 


““At present a new and happy era is opening ¢ 


on Hnssia. The Emperor has sathorised the 
nobility of any goverument, who testily their 
desire of doing so, to deliberate freely in special 
committees as to the means of mbatituting free 
for compulsory labour, and the possession of land 
for the possession of men. This is a great event; 
one of note in history, Wo may thus expectthat the 
Russian nobility, having become real landed pro- 
prictors—instead of proprietors of men, a3 hither. 
to—will conmpcehond he icuportance of a good 
agricultnral organisation, ucconling te the system 
generally adopted in Europe, and will constitute 
themselves the representatives of the interest of 
the soil, The peasants, on their part, having 
become farmers, will apply themselves with more 
diligence to cultivation, becuuse they will have 
full property in the fruits of their labour.” 


Other points on which he insists are the 
construction of roads between the different 
towns and villages, to enable the husband- 
man to bring his produce to market with 
greater fagility; the abrogation of the pass- 
port system, which only tends to prevent 
intercourse between the different parts of the 
empire ; the reduction of the customs’ duties, 
and especially that on salt; the establish- 
ment of an adequate system of drainage; 
the abolition of all monopolies ; the situation 
of manufactories in more eligible sites where 
water-power aud fuel can be easily attained ; 
the introduction of agricultural machinery, 
besides many more. 

If Mr. Kokoreff succeeds in one half of the 
reforms above enumerated, he will be one of 
the greateat benefactors his country has ever 
known, not even excepting Peter the Great, 

In order to carry out these philanthropic 
undertakings, he proposes to form a trading 
company “to serve as an intermediate agent 
between the Russian producer and the 
European consumer.” ‘This company is to 
consist de gs men of property, each of 
whom would subscribe 10,01) roubles, or 
LAK. each ; each ten shareholders should 
constitute a division of the company, having 
a chairman elected by the members of the 
particular division from among them- 
selves. Each of these divisions, of which 
there would be one hundred, would under- 
take some branch of industry tending to 
develop the resources of the empire, the whole 
forming a confederation of companies, havin 
their seats in different districts, correspond- 
ing with each other, and playing, so to speak, 
into each other's hands. 

Doubtless an organisation of this cha- 
racter, if efficiently carried out in a country 
where if would have its liberty of action 
respe by the executive, would be pro- 
ductive of the best results; but the very 
feature of the concern which places ita 
management exclusively in the hands of 
young men, tends seriously to com- 
promise its sneccess, Great allowance must 
also be made for the rapacity of the various 








sractices are well known to be truly Asiatic 
im their character. Nothing could be more 
damaging to the rising enterprise of a 


public officials in Ruasia, whose corrupt | 


country trying the experiment of managing | 
| ‘Texan Ranger, who had greatly distinguished 


its own affairs, than the failure of a com- 
mercial speculation on such an extensive 
scale. 

But notwithstanding the great progress 
Mr. Kokoreff has made in the science of 
political economy during the three months 
of his foreign tour, he is still only a tyro, 
and would do well to take up his residence 
in some country where he could acquire 
a thorongh knowledge of the conditions upon 
which alone mercantile operations can be 
sucecssfully carricd on upon a large scale, 
He may be quite sure that whatever ano- 
matlies may exist in the commercial transac- 
tions of his native country, each one of them 
has some reason for its existence, which must 


| be cut down and rooted ont in spite of all 


opposition before a new state of things can 
take root and flourish in its place. 

Nearly one-half of the pamphlet consists 
of paragraphs each of which begins with the 
question—* Why not?" to all of which the 
obstructive nature of an autocratic govern- 
ment and a corrupt police may afford the 
answer, Interspersed with those questions are 
tirades against corn-dealers, bankers, &c., in 
the old-fashioned strain which we have at 
length seen the folly of, but which still 
holds its sway on the continent, and the 
presence of which proves how little progress 
the author has made in the consideration of 
social questions. 

Finally, while giving Mr. Kokoreff credit 
for his patriotism, in endeavouring to place 
his country in the same prosperous con- 
dition as the rest of Europe, by cultivating 
the arts of peace, we can assure him that he 
is likely to obtain but little English capital 
until his scheme becomes much more deve- 
loped, and the prospects of success are more 
definitely set forth, The whole restrictive 
wlicy of the Russian government must 
indeed be thrown overboard, before the suc- 
cess of such an enterprise could for a moment 
be considered possible. 





The New and the Old; or, California and 
Trulia in Romantic Aspects, By J. W. 
Palmer, M.D. (Sampson Low, Son, & Co.) 

By the aid of a lively imagination and a 

fluent style, Dr. Palmer has succeeded in 
roducing a book of very unequal merit. 
© latter portion, which relates to India, is 

bald, unmitigated nonsense, quite unworthy 
of a writer. of such evident ability. His 
descriptions of English society in Calcutta 
are as untrue as they are vulgar, while his 
adaptations of the Hindoo mythology are 
wrought in the very worst taste of the 
funny school, He s s of himeelf as 
being a surgeon in the East India Com- 
pany's service, and we are bound to take his 
word for the fact; nevertheless, like some 
other articles of faith, it is quite incom- 
prehensible. However, the earlier half 
of this motley performance is entitled to 
considerable praise, and, due allowance 
being made for a romantic temperament, is 
no doubt a graphic delineation of the dis- 
organised state of society in San Francisco, 
in the year 'Forty-nine. The picture is not 
an inviting one, and is —— overcharged, 
though its general outline beara unmistake- 
able marks of being an exact copy from the 
life. The account of the election for the 
office of comptroller is very amusing. 





The candidates were two in number; the 
one, & strange anomalous being known ss 
Old Paul, whose time seems to have been 
divided between humanitarian projects and 
heavy gambling; and the other, a famous 


himself in the Mexican war, Up to four 


_o'elock on the voting day the chances were 





{ 
1 


| 8ett, findin 
, 120,000 dollars’ worth of gold 


all in favour of Old Paul, who had “ chartered 
the best stocked hotel on the Plaza, and 
opened free larders and bars.” But fortune 
is proverbially fickle, and on this occasion 
at least the goddess was true to her attri- 
butes : 

All at once the handsome ranger appeared in 
the centre of the Plaza, gallantly mounted on a 
richly caparisoned and beautiful black horse. He 
Wore the costume and arma of his fitnous corp, 
and bore kimeelf like a man who needed only the 
apparition of a squadron of Mexican Lancers, <is- 
pasting his passage, to complete his satisfaction, 
Suddenly he plunged his ringing Mexican rowels 
into the shrinking sides of his steed, and dashing 
down the slope of the Plaza, taking some flying 
leaps by the way, sharply refined up the astonished 
and rearing ammal in the midst of an edmiring 
crowd gathered in front of the polls at the Parker 
House, whom he salnted with a gallant bow, 
Then he treated them to snch feats of splendid 
horsemanship as would have satiffied Franconi or 
Ducrow, putting his steed to the headlong run, 
and bringing him wp short, throwing himself over 
the neck of the fowming stallion, and firing his 
revolvers with unerring aim at small objects on 
the ground—leaping from the salile with his 
bowie-knife in his mouth, and recovering his seat, 
the horse always at full speed, with the agility of 
the sangealion Cadwallader—hitting doubloons 
tossed in the air, agnin and aguin, and hurling his 
knife into posts with the precision of a Chinese 
juggler.—He was elected,” 


There ure, of course, many anecdotes in- 
troduced with reference to gambling, which 
was carried on at San Francisco in those 
days in the most reckicas ond imsane man- 
ner, Two gamblers, named Briggs and Bas- 
themselves each coe of 

ust, agreed 
to play against one another until the whole 
amount owned but one master, Having 
supplied themselves with counters, they re- 


| tired with a few intimate friends to a private 


apartment and sat down to faro at four in the 
afternoon. At the elbow of cach was a glass 
of brandy and water of moderate strength, 
but neither ventured te smoke : 


* Ten o'clock next morning found them yet in 
their places—both looking somewhat pale and 
ed, but very quiet. Briggs had four thousand 
dollars left of all that he was worth in the world. 
The cards were dealt. The table at which they 
sut was near the door of the room, and just as 
Bassett, whose ‘say’ it was, was making up his 
mind, some one entered and stood behind him, 
Briggs eye his antegonist over his hand, with a 
en 2 ng glare that held ite very breath, Without 
noticing the entrance of the new-comer, with no 
flutter of his cards, without any startled glance, 
oreven the movement of a finger, Bassett * went 
six thousand dollars.’ ‘ Take the money,’ said 
the hunchback—and he took it. Briggs had two 
jacks, Bassett three kings. As the two tossed off 
great bumpers of raw brandy, Briggs remarked, 
as he rose to go off to bed: ‘If you had noticed 
that man, I might have borrowed the money and 
ne on a little longer; but when I saw that you 
id not turn to look over your shoulder, or drop 
the fuces of your cards, 1 knew you had a sure 
hand.’ A few days after that, the hunchback 
invested fifty dollars, borrowed from Bassett, im a 
miner's outfit, and started for the diggings, where 
he died in a month, a helpless pauper.” 
Want of space slone prevents us from 
making further extracta even more illwetea- 
tive of the lawless excitement which raged 
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like a fever among the early adventurers in 
the gold regions, It is much to be regretted 
that our vivacious author did not confine 
himself entirely to the New World, for in 
that case we should have had little to say in 
dispraise of his literary labours. 





The Legend of the Golden Prayers, and other 
Poome. By C. F. Alexander. (Bell & 
Daldy.) 

Very pleasant is it to us, who have to wan- 

der through so much stilted commonplace, 

to peruse so much bad prose made still 
worse by being cut into lines of so many 
syllables, and who have so frequently to 
listen to the feeblest of strains in the vain 
hope of catching one genuine tone of original 
music—very pleasant is it to us to alight on 

a true singer now and then, although his 

strain be neither very lofty nor very new. 

Such an one is Mrs, Alexander. Her volume 

bears evidence of something more than mere 

poetic culture, although the educational 
element evidently predominates over what- 
ever native facalty she may possess. We 
have echoes of older bards interspersed with 
her own native minstrelsy; and not unfre- 
quently her infagery is tawdry and bare, and 
much the worse for frequent use. It does 
not spring from the occasion, but has been 
treasured up in the memory, and fits into 
its place designedly. 

his is not always the case, however, or we 

should never deem it worth while to call at- 
tention to Mrs. Alexander's volume. Her 
merits are modest, and not likely to create 
much enthnsiasm among general readers, 
but we consider it our duty to point them 
out, such as they are. We notice a sound 
poetical judgment, a well-cultivated wstheti- 
cal taste in the selection of a nee This 
is something ; and this is no little, in these 
days, when we are asked for sympathy 
svhere it is impossible to bestow it, and when 
the poet seeks to achieve a triumph simply 
by triumphing over the difficulties which 
he has himself created. We do not de- 
siderate any agonistic power in the t; we 
do not wish him to wrestle with shadowy an- 
tagonists for the purpose of displaying his 
muscles, nor do we think it necessary that 
his theme should be so selected as to afford 
no other pleasure to the reader than that 
which might be supposed to arise from a 
feeling oF astonishment that he had been 
able to surmount its difficulties. The instincts 
of the poet are as apparent in the selection of 
topics, as the powers of the poet are apparent 
in the manner in which they are treated. 

In this res . Mrs. Alexander contrasts 
favourably with several of far greater 
mark and likelihood than herself. “The 
Legend of the Golden Prayers" is essen- 
tially poetical, even had it been told in 
plain prose instead of ornate verse. “ It is,” 
says Lord Lindsay, in the first volume of his 
* Christian Art,” “a legend of Italian origin, 
of a lady of rank who vexed herself with 
the thought that her domestic interfered 
with her devotional duties. On one occasion, 
when she had been called away from church, 
she found, on returning, that the pages that 
she had missed in her ‘ Breviary’ had 
been re-written in letters of gold, and that 
an angel had taken her place and prayed in 
her stead, during her absence.” is is the 
dead skeleton which Mrs. Alexander clothes 
with life and beauty. The piety and devotion 
of the great Countess Beata are admirably 
described. She kneels periodically on a 
certain velvet cushion,in the chapel attached 


to the castle, where, with her attendants— 
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The exquisite beauty of the lines which we 


ight, and squire, and page of high degree | have printed in italics will be — “es at 
6 To) 


—she offers up solemn sacrifice. On one | once 


yy the reader of taste. lowing 


occasion she absents herself, because she | death scene is also very fine: 


has bethought her of a certain woodman's 
daughter who is dying in ignorance, in the 
darkness of the forest, where the melancholy 
sound of the wind among the branches, the 
pattering of the rain drops, the falling of 
ripe pine cones, are the only sounds familiar 
to the ears of the dying girl, whose only 
glimpses of the material heavens, dwelling 
as she does in the depths of the forest, have 
been given when the sturdy hand of the 
storm held back the branches for a space, 
and let her look upon the blue depths strewn 
with stars, but who has had no glim 
whatever of those spiritual heavens which 
are revealed by the Christian religion. Her 
the Lady Beata visits, much to the astonish- 
ment of her stately lady-in-waiting. The 
very pages are seandali at their mistress’s 
absence from church. Even the priest who 
officiates is surprised at the unwonted ab- 
sence of the Counters, They little dream 
that she is pouring the solace of religion 
into the dying heart of the poor woodman’s 
daughter. Suddenly, coming they know 
not whence, a radiant stranger ix seen kneel- 
ing upon the cushion of the great lady : 


Who i this that comes to pray? 
Is it priest with stole of white, 
In a silver amice dight, 

Or « chorister gone astrar, 

With a bended golden bend 
Kneeling on the cushion red, 
Where laiiy knelt alway P 
Stay, O priest, thy solemn tone; 
A strange voice is join'd to thine! 
O sweet Lavy cut in stone, 

Lift for once those marble eres 


Never, ‘mid the knecting thrang 
Come to share thy vigil long, 
Was worshipper so rare. 

Ah, fair saint! she looks not hack, 
And the priest unto a or 
‘Than the whole angelic chalr 
Calleth ; #0 he doth not slack, 
But the people pause and stare, 
Even Ue pares dare not wink, 
And the ruetling ladies shrink, 
And the women low are saying, 
Each into a hooded face, 

"Tia a blessed angel praying 
Tn our eainted lady's place." 


Not one of all the wondering host could 
ever afterwards trace the semblance of this 
bright creature; and although they looked 
into his face, they only saw bright features 
glowing, and 

Golden treases like a crown, 


And the white wings folded down, 
And a silver veatare flowing. 


He had taken the place of the Countess, 
who was administering tothe spiritual wants 
of the forlorn and outcast; and it was found 
that the letters of every page that had been 
read by the angel had turned into gold. 

Here is a httle forest piece that would 
not disgrace the pen of any poet now living: 

Bat the lady treads the forest dark, 

Where the twisted path is rongh and red, 
The buge tree tranks, with their knotted bark, 
ln and out, stand up on either aide; 
Down below, their are thin and wide, 

Hut they mingle darkly overhead ; 

sometimes, where the 8 SCTeeN, 
en, shows a ginree heaven between, 

And the light falls in a silver flood, 
Grows a litte } Of purest green, 
Where, when in the Spring the fowera unfold, 
Lyeth a long glerm of bee and 

Hidden in the heart of the wood. 
And @ widerapace shows on the verge 

Of the forest by a bright stream bound, 

That keeps 
Wherice the blind old 
Of the sca of leaves that toss their foam 

white Mossems round his lowly home, 
ose poor thatch, amid that living maas 

Of rich verdure, lieth dark and brown, 
Like a fort's nest, russet in the grass 

Of « bore feild on a breezy down, 


Ah, did moeetly 
Weary sinner on a Saviour’s brenat ? 
But there comes a strange short 
Creeping darkly up from chin to _ 
Sweet Beata never look'd on death, 
And she reads on with unbated breath. 


iad eon ot poagad pasking 
‘And my halt is lifted wike rash = 
Of angela” wings, They have pass'd by me. Hash!" 

“The Legend of Stumpie’s Brae" is a 
weird story, very powerfully told in the 
semi-Scottish dialect of Donegal. Many of 
the other pieces abound in fresh beauties. 
We cannot refrain from quoting the follow- 
ing exquisite lines, descriptive of a southern 
forest, extracted from a poem entitled “ The 
Lonely Grave: "” 

‘The silence of a southern day, 
oon ag the air coo with anni 
Botore the traveller's weary feet ; 
a sees no restive pores quiver, 
‘The very bout of tre broad river 
Is even, nan silent beart; 
nee eeneenne pee oe 
Look out with their great scarlet eyes, 
And wateh him from the giant trees. 

We hope we have said and quoted quite 
enough to prove that the author of “The 
Legend of the Golden Prayers, and other 
Poems,” is a genuine poet, and not a mere 
manufacturer of verses, musical or other- 
wise, 





Incidents in the Life of on Italian : Priest — 
Soldier — Refugee. By Luigi Bianchi. 
(Nisbet & ony? e . 

Ir may be that the Pope has no better 

English friends than editors and authors 

who think it their mission to perpetually 

endeavour to write down the Popedom, and 
so annihilate it; but the mass of English- 
men are sufficiently liberal to oppose all 
systematic oppression whatever, and - per- 

chance many a good Protestant has felt a 

sympathy for Rome which he never would 

have experienced but for extravagant con- 
demnation of the ee by the Anglo- 
theological pen. And it is also just possible 
that = an a inlet have referred - 
may tyranni i , an oppressor © 
those rll dagen a man,in a meg who may 
result in a Romish priest, for religious ex- 
tremes follow the general rule, they frequently 
meet, and Popish intolerance onl intolerance 
of Popery are not very dissimilar. The book 
under review is one of those works which, 
in the mind of every thinking man re- 
opens the whole question of Romanism, and 
does not present the most rational way 
in which to resist its claims. The day of 
senseless raving at the Popedom is gone 

t, and the people, reading for themselves, 
earn that so mighty a spirit as Shak- 
spere had some respect for Romanism, while 
in our own times the first of philosophers, 
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can speak with respect, even with kind- 


Roman Church ; faith in it is the corner-stene on 


ness, of a faith which, thongh not their | which she rests; it is associated in the minds of 


own, is that of millions of rational men. 
Far be it from us to express a belief that 
popery is gaining ground to any important 
extent in this land; but the fact of a family 
here and there being distreased by the know- 
ledge of the conversion or ersion of one 
of its members to the Romtsh faith, is a suf- 
ficient justification for briefly considerin 
the safest mode of opposing a faith which wi 
assuredly never n be regnant in Great 
Britain. Are not the doctrines of the Roman 
faith confessediy based upon the affections 
rather than upon the reason’ Then, is it 
possible to destroy the inflaence of Ro- 
manism by unmeasuredly attacking its doo- 
trines ? That this mode of opposition is the 
general one ado by clergymen of the 
Church of England, very few theologians 
will be — to deny; and what has 
been the effect of this line of argument in 
these days, when a religions tone is again 
beginning to be felt? Yorkshire is that 
English county in which Rome has made 
the test strides. Yorkshire, which 
contains as shrewd, if not shrewder men, 
than any other district in England, is the 
stronghold of English Romanism. How 
is this? If Protestantism appeals from 
Romaniem ag an unreasoning error, how 
comes it that the members of that section 
of the English moat liableto sturdy opposition 
have been the first to yield a small percent- 
age of Englishmen converted to Romanism ? 
We believe the truth to be that the opposi- 
tion is falsely directed ; that the condemna- 
tion of the doctors rather than the doctrines 
should be the aim of English ministers; 
not an aggressive condemnation, but a quiet 
exhibition of the incompetency of man to 
assume the nature of God and to control 
the mind of his fellow. And should “ in- 
fallibility” be urged in favour of this 
Roman priest, no better opposition could 
be returned than the fact that, original in- 
fallibility granted, nature suffers mutation— 
the Jewish religion has undergone change, 
and even Rome herself has added broad 
dogmas to her faith in these very days, 
In a word, if Romanism appeals to the 
reason through the affections, Protestant 
oo maust adopt a similar plan, 
and totally abolish solitary appeals to the 
reason alone. 

Of Luigi Bianchi's book, as illustrating 
Romanism, little can be said. It is very 
clear that the author has an aaiimis against 
the Pope; and when we add that while he 
derides a Roman doctrine he s 8 of it as 
a “tremendous mystery," we think we have 
written enough to lead us to a conelusion 
on the reader's part that the work must be 
read with caution, and laid down with doubt. 
Here is the illogical “ incident" to which we 
have just referred : 

“I then believed, and am stil] sure, that no 
celebrant can, for the first time, perform mass 
without a profound sense of the high honour de- 
rived from his office, and deep humility and 
repentance in regard to himself; for he sees him- 
self, not merely 2 participant, but the actual 
worker in producing the tremendous mystery of 
transudstantiation, did believe that the few 
solemn words pronounced by me for the first time 
in very deed fe the bread and wine in my 
hands into the flesh, blood, soul, and entire 
divinity of our Lord and Saviour, as the Komish 
dogma sets forth; and with this persuasion, 
depth and earnestness of my feelings, during the 


| 





honest inde 
the | thing he would be glad to have, and to talk 


the people with so many marvels—presented with 
such trembling gratitude as the highest miracle 
of divine grace—that the sacrament is adored with 
indescribable fervour. Priests and laymen follow 
the Host with full hearts; prayers, a, amid 
tears of gratitude, sighs of tenderness, break from 
the faithful on meeting it; and the ceremonies 
which surround and exalt the tremendous mys- 
tery conspire to spread a dazzling veil over the 
hearts of those who from infancy have been accus- 
tomed thus to view it; rendering it altnost im- 
possible for them to recognise the absurdities 
contained in the doctrine. On the 15th 
of August, the day consecrated to the celebration 
of the Ascension of the Virgin Mary, 1 was to 
pronounce the panegyrie at noon, and therefore 

rformed the first mass, that I might break my 
inst curly in preparation for the discourse. 1 went 
into the sacristy and put on the sacred vestments, 
and then went to say mass at the altar, where many 
communicants already knelt, After the preliminary 
ceremonies, 1 turned towards the kneeling peni- 
tents, and then opened the tabernacle to take out the 
pisside, containing the wafers which were conse- 
crated, and therefore no longer Hour, according to 
Rome, bat God in person. On approaching the 
circle to administer the communion, I opened the 
pisside, and, to my horror, beheld nothing but 
corruption ; the Host was corrupted, and the 
people had been adoring this as God! Filled with 
disgust and horror, closed the pisside, and 
excused myself to the people as T best could, by 
saying the wafers were exhausted, and that the 
penitents should communicate when the next 
celebrant had consecrated fresh wafers ; for it is 
only during mass the priest consecrates.” 

Is there not here a contradiction in 
terms’ The writer refers twice to tran- 
substantiation as a “ tremendous mystery,” 
and then he places the practical imposture 
of the doctrine before us In its most repulsive 
form. 

And so throughout the hook. The author 
is an angry man, condemning a system to 
which he belongs by reason of 
nature and education, Such books do no 
injury to Rome—may even do her good; 
and in conclusion we trust that the time will 

on come when Romish proselytism in 

ngland will rather be arrested by calm 
knowledge than by angry disputation. 


= ——_ = 


Heroes of the Laboratory and the Workshop. 
By C. L. Brightwell. (Routledge & Co.) 
“Somp mouths ago,” says Mr. Brightwell in 
his preface, ‘‘as 1 was walking in the suburbs of 
the city in which I live, I met an artisan return- 
ing from work, to whom as he passed I offered o 
little book. The man courteously thanked me, 
and extended his hand to receive the gift. 
As he did so J was strack with the strange 
contrast between his broad labour-stained palm 
aml iny own slight fingers, which nearly touched 
his, and 1 experienced a fecling of peculiar and 
deep interest as I locked npon the working man 
with whom I was thus for a single instant only 

brought into contact.” 

Mr. Brightwell does not tell us the name 
of the little book which, in obedience to an 
unquestionably amiable impulse, he be- 
stowed trpon the artisan in question; bat we 





are entitled to assume that it was one which, | 


even in his own opinion, was but imperfectly 
calculated to interest the recipient. For 
when he went home that evening, his mind 
full of a new-born sympathy for the working 
man, and of a “ half envy for his feelings of 
denee,” he was seized with an 
uncontrollable desire to “give him some- 


ceremonies of my first inmass, may be con- | With him on some subject that would please 


ceived, . . 
**Transubstantiation ix an integral part of the 


and interest him.” 


It is to thisdesire that 


the volume now before us owes its existence, 


is very | 
mechanical callings. 


We are sorry to say that it does not — 
to us likely to answer the purpose for which 
it is designed, It ia scarcely to be expected 
that aman who has never been in any but 
momentary contact with the working c 4 
should succeed in producing exactly the 





kind of book most suited to their peculiar 
requirements, and Mr. Brightwell is no 
exception to the general rule, The fault 


lies not so much in his choice of subject as 
in his manner of treating it. To toa 
workman on matters connected with his 
work is a very natural and probable method 
of exciting hia interest; but in order to do 
80 effectually, a somewhat more extended 
knowledge of the subject is required than 
can be obtained by a few hours of desultory 
reading. The plan adopted by Mr. Bright- 
well is to collect together a series of notices of 
the lives of some score of men who at various 
times have been distinguished as practi- 
tioners of some mechanical trade or profes- 
sion, or, in one or two cases, as students of 
some branch of physical science. Slight as 
the author's fingers undoubtedly are, they 
can scarcely be slighter than these sketches. 
In not one of them do we find the smallest 
evidence that the author has any detailed 
acquaintance with the art or science of 
which he is speaking: a slender sprinkling 
of detailed tacts, liberally seasoned with 
moral reflections and vague expressiona of 
wlmiration, constitute the whole of each bio- 
graphy. The volume, both from the bright- 
ness of its exterior, the flimsy prettiness of 
its illustrations, and the unsubstantiality of 
its contents, might be an appropriate pre- 
sent to a very young gentleman of a slight 
mechanical turn, but would contrast strangely 
with the labour-stained palm of the practical 
workman. With a view, we presume, of 
exciting the interest of workmen of all de- 
scriptions, Mr. Brightwell has selected repre- 
sentatives of the most diverse kinds of 
Thus, the cotton-spin- 
ner may read of Arkwright, the watch- 
maker of Breguet and Graham, the engineer 
of Stephenson and Watt, the potter of 
Palissy and Wedgewood; and the carpenter, 
the architect, the metal-worker, the printer, 
the piano-maker, the antomatist, and the 
lithographer, will all find their special re- 
quirements not less punctually and effee- 
tually supplied. The laboratory, though on 
the title-page of the volume it is placed on an 
equality with the workshop, holds in reality 
a very subordinate position, having only two 
representatives, Berthollet and Sir Hum- 
phry Davy. We confess to an inability to 
ae Reach 5 the subtle distinction by which, 
while the former is called a chemist, the 
latter is designated as a chemical philo- 
sopher. Berthollet is introduced as the dis- 
coverer of the application of what Mr. Bright- 
well calls oxy-muriatic acid to bleaching pur- 
poses, and Davy as the inventor of the 
safety-lamp. Lf Mr. Brightwell is aware of 
the two facts—that what Berthollet called 
po tar secese acid is now generally known as 
eblorine, and that Stephenson disputes with 
Sir H. Davy the invention of the safety- 
lamp—we cannot conceive why in the one 
case he hag risked making himself unintel- 
ligible by employing an obsolete term, and 
in the other has docked one of the greatest 
heroes of the workshop of one of his proudest 
claims to distinction. Mr. Brightwell winds 
up his volume by devoting a chapter to the 
celebration of three workmen, the appear- 
ance of whose names will, we think, cause 
some little surprise. These are Bezaleel, 
Hiram,and Paul, Our readers will recognise 
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the two latter names, but many of them may 





| scholarly allusions, and tit-bits of character 
d 


require to be reminded that Bezslvel was the | and scenery. 


name of the artificer who was entrusted with 
the construction of the first tabernacle. We 
cannot congratulate Mr. Brightwell on his 
judgment in this instance. It is scarcely aa 
« tent-maker that St. Paul is now known and 
honoured; and thongh the fame of Hiram 
and Bezaleel rests upou the fact that the 

were workmen, we hardly know enoug 

about them to enabie us to draw any useful 
lesson from their lives or works. \ 


Mr. Brightwell had abstained from the in- 
troduction of what can only be regarded as a 
scriptural tag, his book, though perfectly 
useless, would at least have been free from 
any serious offence against tuste. 

Photograms of an Eastern Tour. By =. 
With original illastrations, b yol. (Shaw.) 


Tue journal of a mere ordinary tourist is 
never a Very satisfactory affair, viewed as a 
literary hint The style of its composition 
never reaches a very high stand: The 
sentences (as in the present Instance) are 
often abrupt, disjointed, and unmusical, and 
are sometimes jambled together in a manner 
that is highly dangerous to the nerves of the 
fastidious critic. Another fault is, that it is 
sure to contain a deal of superfluous matter 
—stuff that might be tolerated omiably 
enough by the “home circle,” but whic 

may be ridiculous when addressed to the 
public. Still, as a man may have wit without 
grammar, sO may a tourist's journal contain 
Many interesting facts and observations 
though told in a very indifferent manner; and 
according as these facts and observations are 
amusing and instructive or otherwise, so is 
the interest of the reader enhanced or 
diminished, The business of the traveller 
is to help us to compare the manners, habits, 
customs, and costumes of other nations with 
those of our own. We learn from him what 
opinion is entertained of us abroad, and are 
in turn aseisted to form some opinion of 
those ge through whose land he travels 
and to whom he introduces us. We obtain, 
at an casy rate, reaults which he himself has 
only gained at great cost and inconvenience, 
and sometimes even at the risk of his life. 
We start with him, not having the trouble 
of preparation; we cross the sea without 
inconvenience. He takes us to all places in 
his route that are worth visiting, explains to 
us many curious matters that would other- 
wise be uninteresting, and gives us the 
benefit af his opinion on things in general 
as we pass along; briefly, in reading the 
journal of an educated and intelligent tourist, 
the reader becomes the traveller, while the 
author accompanies him in the capacity of 
cicerone and interpreter. We pass from 
these general remarks to speak more par- 
ticularly of the book entitled, “ Photograms 
of an Eastern Tour,” which, in plain terms, 
is a journal of an overland tour to Palestine, 
and includes a period of about five months. 
We are informed by the author in his pre- 
face that his notes were originally intended 
“for the sole perusal of the home circle,” 
but were afterwards amplified with the view 
of publication for the benefit of some re- 
ligious society. In one of his letters, he 
says, “I write down everything I see that 
seems characteristic or likely to amuse you.” 
serach agy this object, the author has 
succeeded in placing before us a tolerably 
interesting bogk, containing a good deal of 
information, pleasant, well-bred gossip, many 



















associations. 


spilwon, * bein 
he committed the enormity of cating instead 








The style, as we have before intimated, | East, 
is very indifferent ; but the whole is written 
in a tolerant, Christian spirit. We shail 
select a few extracts us specimens of what } 
the author 
amusing.” 


considers “characteristic or 


At Dresden he writes, “At the reading- 


room here, [ observed a notice, only in Bng- 
lish, requesting people not to keep the news- 
paper more th 

Bulli has bad character then at Dresden, and 
we are afraid that he deserves it in this in- 
stance; he is not remarkable for politeness 
aud consideration in small matters. 


an twenty minutes.” John 


The following was written at Corfu: 
* The Pasha of Yannina went away to-day. He 


gave about 100/. worth of presents to the suite 
here, and the sailora of the steamer, which bad 
brought him twenty-five miles, and Aiased the Lord 


High Conmeissioner at parting.” 


A compliment which, we believe with the 
author, he would most willingly have dis- 


peused with. Of the people at Corfu, he 
BAYS: 

“They care wonderfally little for all classical 
{ think some of the best educated 
men in the garrison would prefer going to Albania 
to shoot pigs, to visiting Athens.’ 

How gnickly our love and veneration for 
beauty (of any kind) cools and diminishes as 
soon as we have the full power of enjoying 
it! 

In another place he tells us that a French 


traveller inquired if the Parthenon was not 
the house o 


“ Madame Minerve." 
While at the famons convent of Megalo- 
ignorant of Greek customs, 


of tasting the excellent sweetmeats placed 


before him.” This brings forcibly to our 


remembrance an anecdote of an Englishman, 
who, being for the first time at a French 
tuble d'hote, at Calais, when a dish with 


about a dozen slices of roast beef im it was 


handed te him, that he might take a slice 


and pass it round—quietly appropriated to 


himself the whole dish, inwardly admiring 
French liberality, and utterly unconscious of 
the fact that the rest of the company were 
gazing at him, with amazement and wonder. 


** Our donkey-boy is anxious to become a hadji 
by fring to Meeca, which he likened to our going 
to Jerusalem. He asked me about English rail- 
ways, and expressed wonder. I said, ‘ English do 
that, Mahomet no do that,’ which seemed to 
startle him.” 


This we look upon as the first dig towards 
undermining the Mohammedan donkey boy's 
faith, and planting a new one, so as to bring 
him on an equality with his brethren in this 
our Christian raf Those who are interested 
in the conversion of the eastern donkey-boy 
will be glad to read the following specimen 
of his general intelligence and sociability : 

© We had a clever donkey-boy today, who was 
very proud of his donkey, which he cleverly asked 
me t change with my-——, who had a large 
awkward one, wishing, | thimk, te get a lighter 
ane upon his own, and was very happy when | 
assented, His English is too limited for courtesy. 
He says, ‘Now you stop,” ‘Get off.’ When tired, 
he says ‘hia legs were plenty sick,” because the 
donkeys ‘plenty run.’ Ho admired the towel 
round my travelling cap, ‘Where you get your 
turban?" I said, ‘Oh, that’s my own turban,’ 
‘Oh yass, Inglis's turban.’ " 

After this, we think that the members of 
the profession who pursue their calling on 
Hampstead Heath, Blackheath, Margate, 





Ramsgate, and Brighton sands, will agree 
that their profession is not dis in the 
That portion of the book which 
relates to Palestine will be read by the 
Scriptural student with peculiar interest. 





The Dog, in Health and Disease. By Stone- 
henge, Author of “The Greyhound,” «&c. 
(Longmans.) 


| Sroxertencr isa well-known sporting author, 
| indefatigable at the 
| field, perfect in the 
' Dictionary of British Field Sports” is an un- 
\ failing resource to the weary sportsman, 


‘n, experienced in the 
ennel. His “ General 


who can alweys take it down from the 
shelf and solace himeelf with the vivid pur- 
‘suit in imagination of sports of which fate 
may for the moment have precluded the 
enjoyment. His previous volume, on “The 
Greyhound,” prepares us fully to expect the 

resent venture at his hand, and is searcely 
eas wanted aa a treatise of general informua- 
tion than the other as a monograph. “ For 
instance,” asks Stonehenge ; 

“Where shall we find a suilicient deseription of 
the spaniels and terriers, or of the various retrievers 
for which such large sums are often given? Who 
will be able to discover, from any written account, 
the difference betwean the Springer and the Cocker, 
or between the Clamber and the Sussex spaniels ¢ 
Who, again, will tell us the colours and forms of 
the Skye and Dandie Dinmout terriers, or the 
characteristics of the English toy terriers, pugs, 
and Maltese dogs? Yet there are thousands and 
tens of thousands who take a great interest in 
these animals.” 

It may readily be surmised, therefore, that 
the object of Stonehenge is to impart practi- 
eal information. So eminently practical is 
the man that he knocks at once upon the 
head the hybrid theories of men of science, 
with equal disregard of Buffon, the first cf 
them, and Bell, the last. And it is not a 
little singular that, in sagaciously adopting 
F, Cuvier's divisional arrangement of dogs, 
he tacitly establishes the relationship always 
found to subsist betwixt the best theorists 
and the best practitioners. The natural his- 
tory of the dog he cannot, of course, ignore, 
although unceremoniously rejecting the no- 
tions of its descent from the wolf or the 
jackal by crossing with the fox. On the 
contrary, “Book First” is devoted to 
the theory of its progenitorship; but his 
boast is not so much that of following or 
confuting the great scientific authorities, as 
that of presenting “a faithful transcript in 
writing of oral records treasured up by 
breeders of the dog in all its varieties.” For 
the first time we may perhaps recognise in 
this the full common-sense hiatory of this 
most valuable domestic creature; Colonel 
Hamilton Smith's two volumes in the Natu- 
rulist’s Library (Sir W. Jardine’s) taking the 
game view, with only very limited means of 
supporting it. 

A true naturalist, in fact, would say at 
once, from the arrangement and namber of 
mamma in the dog, that the animal could 
not be derived from the wolf, but was «x? 
generis. The same inference is clearly due 
to several other facta connected with it, 
such as the uniform destruction of all its 
great races into a rough breed and a smooth 
breed, as in the case of the Scotch and Eng- 
lish hounds, but altogether irrespective 
of chmate; as also the fifth toe found in 
terriers in common with the dogs of Terra 
del Fuego; and, above all, the extent to 
which dogs differ from most animals intel- 
loctually. Modified by education, a dog in- 
herits the intelligence enabling him uner- 
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ringly to accommodate his voice to his feel- 
ings; he can bark, bay, howl], yelp, whine, ery, 
growl, and snarl so as to prove his owner- 
ship of a whole vocabulary of expression. 
The page of anecdote presents innumerable 
examples of his sagacity. Nothing is possi- 
bly more remarkable as an evidence of the 
uctivity of the canine mind than the faculty 
possessed by « of dreaming. In fact 
dogs have been a distinct and cherished race 
of humble companions to man from the first 
of times; from long antecedent to the date 
when Annbis, the watch-dog, was wor- 
shipped in the dog-star rising as a warning 
against the inundations of the Nile; and 
the dog was an image guarding the Penates 
in the Vestibnlum of the Roman. The 
Oriental nations still protect and feed dogs 
promiscuously, till they become an almost 
intolerable nuisance in the streets—yet use- 
ful alike as scavengers among the filth, and 
surgeons licking the outcasts" sores, We 
shall adhere to our model in copying Stone- 
henge’s avoidance of canine antiquities; and 
yet it may as well be noticed that the 
Grecks had sixteen or séventeen kinds of 
hunting dogs; prick-eared cura they must 
have been, i the relics of the Crimean war 
have restored to us the true type in 
some of the moat ugly and consequently 
most fashionable pets now in vogue. 
Colonel Hamilton Smith has, however, with 
justice remarked that in Ovid's descrip- 
tion of Actw#on’s hounds—no donbt, he says, 
the picture of » complete set of dogs of the 
of Augustus—there is an extraordinary 
mixture of = of different qualities, charac- 
ters, scent, sight, velocity, voice, size, colours, 
nature of hair, &c. Poets, however, are 
proverbially bad naturalists, and the mere 
“ Metamorphoses " of Ovid would prove him 
one of the worst, One great fact may be ac- 
cepted, however, amidst the research into 
canine antiquity, and it is that, so far at all 
events as artistic remains are concerned, the 
endular-eared mastiff was late in making 

5 ——— among domesticated dogs. 
And this brings us back to Stonehenge. 

The varieties of dogs there is no passing 
over. Stonehenge finds them in abundance 
whereof to treat, independently of the innu- 
merable nondescripts which he fathers rather 
facetiously on the dog-fanciers. A little 
science is found useful after all in reduci 
these into classified order, 1. Wild and , 
half-reclaimed dogs hunting in packs, of | 
which the examples are the Dingo, the Dhole, | 
the Pariah, &c. 2. Domesticated dogs hunt- 
ing chiefly by the eye, and killing their game 
for the use of man, as the Albanian dog, 
Deerhound, &c. 3. Domesticated dogs hunt- 


ing chiefly by the nose, and both finding and 
ki _—_ game, as the Southern hound, 
the Bloodhound, Staghound, Foxhound, 


Harrier, Beagle, &c. 4. Domesticated dogs 
finding game by scent but not killing it, 
being chiefly used in_ aid of the gun, as 
Pointers, Setters, and Spaniels. 5, Pastoral 
dogs and those used for purposes of draught. 
6. Watch, house, and toy dogs. And finally, 
crossed breeds, Retrievers, Lurchers, &c. 
This enumeration really affords as rational 
exact a conspectus of the dog family as 
needful. A word about these 1 Aa ogs 
ere adverting tothe real purpose of the work 
before us—canine economy—their treatment 
“in health and disease,” that which renders 
the work truly valuable, and in all future 
time an indispensable accession to the sports- 
man's library. The dingo is the wild dog 
of Australia, with up-curled tail; the dhole 
is the native dog of India, resembling the | 


dingo in all but the tail, which though hairy 
is not bushy; pariah is the general name for 
half-reclaimed dogs swarming in the Indian 
villages. The ekia or deab is the disowned 
rather than wild dog of Mohammedan Africa, 
resembling a wolf, but of varied colour and 
spotted tail, The external shape is the same 
of the rough Seotch greyhound for coursing 
hares and of the deerhound; but each, having 
been kept to its own game, is nevertheless 
exclusively adapted to its particular pursuit. 
An engraving, by L. Wells, of a deerbound 
of the pure Glengarry breed, 28 inches high, 
34 inches in girth, bred by W. Meredith, 
Esq., Torrish, Sutherland, by the bye, is a 
fine example of theatrikingand beautiful ilus- 
trations on wood with which this handsome 
volume is crowded. That elegant animal the 
smooth English greyhound must have existed 
in Britain from a very early period, as a law 
of King Canute, mentioned in a very carly 
Welsh proverb, precludes the commonalty 
from keeping one. Mr. A. Graham, formerly 
celebrated for the rough’ Scotch breed, bas 
abandoned their use, excepting when largely 
crossed with the smooth, And though 
dually dying out, some of the best dogs 
ave atill a strain of the rough in them, The 
— of greyhounds, once restricted by 

w to owners of landed property of 100, 
value per annum, has now extended (under 
the game law of 1831) to country gentlemen 
and farmers in rural districts, professional 
men and tradesmen in cities and towns, until 
there are now in the country some 15,000 or 
20,000 of these animals. With regard to 
the points of the greyhound, Stonehenge 
holds it still impossible to dissent from the 
dog-grel of Wynkyn de Worde (1494): 

The bead of a snake, 
The neck of a dike, 
The back of a beam, 
The side like a bream, 
The tail of a rat, 

And the foot of a cat, 

The snake's head is not, however, to be 
taken literally ; he would rather have a full 
development of brain, as giving “a clever 
dog.” The neck, like a drake's,should indeed 
be thin. ‘The back in strength like a beam. 
The side means the chest, and bream-like 
form its width at the angles of the ribs. 
The rat-like tail is simply a sign of high 
breeding. Cat-like feet have been #0 care- 


| fully cultivated that those of some breeds are 


even rounder. Of course there are more 
important essentials overlooked in the 
rhymes, but we cannot enter on their con- 
sideration. The little Italian greyhound is 
justly termed by Stonehenge “one of the 
most beautifully-proportioned animals in 
creation.” It is bred in perfection in the 
warm climates of Spain and Italy; but in 
these countries, as in England, used only as 
a pet. It is found incapable of holding even 
a rabbit in coursing. Golden fawn is the 
most prized colour; dove-coloured fawn the 
next; then cream-colour and blue fawn. Of 
the heavy slow-hounds (generally identified 
with Southern and Northern and Old Tal- 
bots) there are atill several small packs in 
Devon, Yorkshire, Sussex, and South Wales 
(but it is dovbtful how fur they represent the 
ancient breeds). The bloodhound really 
possesses an unerring power of scenting the 
lood of a wounded animal, man or beast. 
Mr. Grantley Berkely has long been cele- 
brated for his breed; and his dog “* David" 
figures, as he has a good right to do, upon 
the frontipiece of this volume, ae 
i ines “the old true English staghound ” 
to be “ nearly if not quite extinct,” although, 
he says, there were some of these until very 


lately in the pack of the Devon and Somerset 
maghoeada He is quite mistaken. At 
Chillingham Castle, where even the aborigi- 
nal breed of white wild cattle is maintained, 
Lord Ossulston, now Earl of Tankerville, has 
carefally maintained this noble race of dogs. 
They are not a larger foxhound, nor any- 
thing like it; but a much more powerful, 
self-coloured, hard-haired cream or fawn. 
The foxhound is pronounced by him a 
wonderful, but evidently an artificial, 
animal—even his boasted small rounded cars 
being due to the huntsman’s irons, which 
remove the pendulous portions lest they 
might get scratched or torn in the chase. 
The harrier is a dwarf southern-hound with 
infusion of the greyhound. Even the beagle 
is now almost displaced b- Sivtaege specimens 
of foxhound or crosses. nere are four dis- 
tinct kinds of terriers—the old English, 
Scotch (Dandie Dinmont melusive), Skye. 
and toy-dog. Everybody knows what they 
arelike. We have some characteristic wood- 
euts of Dandies, given from _ phe, 
amongst the illustrations. he Spanish 
pointer, too heavy-sterned, is nearly super- 
seded by the modern English dog. The 
stern is the tail, which is observed to re- 
semble the sting of a wasp. The colour 
should be principally white, that the dog may 
he seen among heather, in clover or turnips. 
The setter, English or Irish, ie commonly 
aupposed to be the old spaniel, He is more 
difficult to break than the pointer, who 
rarely forgets, whilst the setter frequently 
requires a second set of Iessons. The stern 
or flag is set on lower and furnished with a 
brush of long hair, There are, however, 
many more dogs to be noticed than, so far 
as we are concerned, can “ have their day.” 
The shepherd's dog and Newfoundland, for 
instance, the bulldog and mastiff, nay even 
the poodle—-pretty creature, with all his coat 
on, described as endowed with “more in- 
telligence than falls to the lot of any other 
dog"-—we should despair of doing justice 
to dogs of such exalted merit. 

Now comes the practical part of the book 
—clearly written, methodically arranged,— 
minute and agreeable directions for the 
breeding, rearing, breaking, and manage- 
ment of the dog in-doors and out ; details 
involving not only the maxims of breeding 
and the practice of breaking, but the con- 
struction of kennels, the entering of hounds, 
and their subsequent employment in coura- 
ing, hunting, shooting, &c., not even ex- 
cluding ferreting. Perhaps the most valu- 
able book of the three inte which the volame 
is divided is that devoted to the treatment of 
disease in the dog, which, commencing with his 
anatomy and physiology, goes on to show the 
remedies beat suited to his distempers and the 


; best modes of administering them. Important 


chapters are added on fevers, inflammations, 
diseases accompanied by prostration, those 
arising from mismanagement, or neglect and 
accidents, &c., requiring surgical aid. Now 
that we have read this book we are really at 
a Joss to understand how the owners of dogs 
have hitherto got on without it. Every 
country gentleman and public or private 
sportsman should treasure it. 





Letter Book of James the Firat. (Literary 
Gazette, Parts June and July, 1859.) 
Tuerx are two distinct classes of docu- 
ments which composcour national archives,— 
state papers, and public records. They were 
formerly in the custody of separate officers, 
the state papers under the care of the Secre- 
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taries of State from whose departments | any private or particular works, be they of 


they emanate, most zealously and jealously 
preserved in our State Paper Office, while 
the public records were kept, some very care- 
fully at the Tower, others at the ape 
House, others behind the panelling of the 


Rolls Chapel, while others rotted in the» 


stables of Carlton Ride. By a recent de- 


cision of the Lords of the Treasury the ; 


State Papers and the Public Records have 
been united into one department, so that 
Her Majesty’s Stato Paper Office is now 
called, the State Paper Branch of the Pub- 
lic Record Department; the whole in the 
custody of the Master of the Rolls, the 
Secretaries of State still retaining an active 
authority over the state papers of modern 
date only. 

We have never been able to see any 
analogy in the character of the state papers 


ever so mach magnitude or importance. 

That the state papers are stilt kept in Her 
Majesty's State Paper Office, apart from the 
Rolls records, is most satisfactory ; and we 
believe that under the wise superintendence 
of the present Keeper of the Seca they 
will remain so. 

The richest field for the student, without 
doubt, is the State Paper Office ; the volumes 
extend for miles, and the documents may be 
counted by tens of thousands: there is no 
difficulty of uccexs to these unbounded 
stores, and there are no fees to pay for per- 
sons prosecuting historical researches, yet 
the number of historians who have ever 


. availed themselves of its resources is singu- 


‘larly small. 


and public records, and so we have always | 
held that the union of the two departments + 
was an unsuitable arrangement, and unfair - 


in giving a seeming preference to the Public 
Record Department. ‘The public records 
consist of charter-rolls, the close rolls, inqui- 
sitions poet mortem, subsidy rolls, aa a 
—— of other documents of a legal charac- 
ter, all undoubtedly of great value; while 
the state papers consist chiefly of letters, the 
correspondence, in fact, of the successive 
aovercigns of England, their secretaries and 
ambassadors in foreign countries. Thus 


a state paper is certainly a public record of + 


the very highest importance, in a general 
though not in its technical meuning ; but as 
we cannot see that public records, such as 
inquisilions, proceedings in Chancery, and 
#0 on, are state papers, we think, as we have 
said, that the bringing of the two classes of 
documents together is unsuitable and, in o 
certain way, destructive of the very high value 
which has ever hitherto attached to the 





Robertson made some slight 
use of the Scottish papers, and recently Mr. 
Tytler, as did Moore for his “ History of 
Ireland ;" Mr. Froude, also, has lately given 
the public a history of Henry VILL, founded 
upon the state papers; but an examination 
of any one volume of these important docu- 
ments, and a reference to the corresponding 

riod in point of date inthe pages OF Hume, 
Tisaaed. and other former historians, will 
most probably convince the reader that they 
have never had access to these most precious 
sources of history, or never availed them- 
selves of them. 

The secret is, that the materials are too 
Tich, too extensive—in point of fact, that the 
history of a long period is beyond one man’s 
powers, that the life of one man of the 
present day is scarcely sufficient for the 
proper appreciation or understanding of the 
conduct of another who lived in a past age, | 
if at least all the evidence must be read | 
which relates to the subject. And s0 wehave 
an easy clue to the palpable and notorious 
fact, t histories are theories only, at 
variance one with another; that they are 


state papers; for this class of our national | mostly superficial, sometimes very dull and 
documents is, we believe, the most coraplete | unprofitable. 


in the world, most especially and chiefly 


Some of these observations have heen sug- 


valuable for its integrity—the different series | gested to us in the perusal of an abstract of 


being preserved in almost perfect continuity i the contents of one volume of state papers, 
office was first insti- | “The 


— t =_ when the 
tuted, the whole arran eographicall 
and chronologically. eed ewerep 
The state papers are arranged in the State 
Paper Office, as we have rr Pa gf id. ar ; 
it might be termed a national arrangement, 
in that the papers emanating from the dif- 
ferent nations are kept together. Thus the 
correspondence of the French Ambassadors 
with the Foreign Secretary is continuous 
under one gencral heading, “* France,” for 
three hundred years; so, also, with Spain, 
Italy, and other countries. Thus the letters 
of the successive residents at the Court of 
Edinburgh, before the union of the two 
realms, are all preserved in one chronological 
series {as the secretaries of that state received 
the papers, and dated them from day to day), 
under the head of “ Scotland.” 
the Colonial papers are all kept together, 
Thus we have a sustained narrative, by eye- 
witnesses, of what went on at their respective 
courts. Thus we get a clear insight into the 
policy of the respective and successive minis- 
ters, their conduct, their character, as well as 
that of their sovereigns, in times, at least, 
when we had sutocrats and imperious rulers 
at home as they have now abroad. Thus the 
materials for our political history are ar- 
ranged for us fitly ; and we trust,as the pub- 
lic good must ever be considered befvre 
private interests, that this national system of 
the arrangement of our state ners Many 
not be disturbed for the aceorny ie ment of 


Thus also | 








na 


Letter Book of James the First,” 
lately presented to our readers, from the 
fact that such contents are generally un- 
mentioned in the pages of historians. For 
this reason we printed the abstracts, and on 
account of their interest we cannot help 
suggesting that some plan may be devised 
whereby the | poe shall be provided with 
an account of such materials where they 
exist, in the hope of getting better histories. 
This Letter-Book was at one time among 
our national archives, and should now be 
in the State Paper Office, where the drafts 
of the letters probably still exist. It has | 
been obtained at some period by the French 
minister Colbert, and copied out for hit, 
for there is a duplicate existing side bY 
side with this one in the Bibliothéque 
Impériale at Paris. It contains two hun- 
dred and eighty-three documents, most 
of them what are technically termed 
“ Royal Letters," addressed by King James 
to other monarchs of his time; and they 
extend over a period of less than four 
years. They are, with two exceptions, 
written in Latin by the king's Latin secre- 
tary Sir Thomas Smith; and if they do not 
serve to remove the ill opinion of his cha- 
racter which is so deeply impressed on the 
minds of wll who have read the histories of 
his reign, still they present sufficient evi- 
dence that, at this period of his career at any 
rate, he was neither so heartless, so selfizh, 
or so unwise as he has always been repre- 





| 


sented, and this evidence should not be over- 
looked. It is to be regretted that the colour 
and vigour of the letters has been lost in the 
Latin version; yet there is ample evidence 
that the greater part of them were the king’s 
own composition, and that he may be held 
responsible for their meaning. 

It has been objected by Sir Anthony 
Weldonaudothers,that King James preferred 
spending a thousand pounds in negotiation 
rather than one hundred in war; yet surely 
the preservation of honourable peace at any 
cost of money can scarcely be adduced as 
rhage of a king's unfitness for his office, or of 
hia dishonour. There are two remarkable 
letters to the King of Spain in this volume, 
and one to the Emperor of Germany, in 
which the King of England expresses him- 
self wisely on the blessings of peace, and 
excuses himself from joining in war to the 
peril and impoverishment of his subjects ; 
and very many of the abstracts will show 
how earnestly the king's mind was bent te 
the furtherance of his people's prosperity. 
by protecting them in their trade, by protes- 
tations inst injustice committed upon 
them, by insisting on the due observance of 
hia laws, and the punishment of offenders, 

Nor were the earnest appeals to the 
monarchs whom he addresses unkingly or 
truckling; and his expressed desire for 
justice is ever mixed with the evidence of a 
very pitying and merciful nature. “TI doubt 
not,” he writes to the Duke of Florence, 
“that it is of importance to you to 
resist the attacks of the Turks in all parts of 
the Mediterranean, but I must beg you to 
reflect how much injury may be done to the 
English merchants. You will recollect the 
case of the ‘May Flower,’ which was cap- 
tured by your sailors and taken into 
Leghorn.” 

gain, the two letters written to the 
Emperor of ‘Turkey in behalf of Sir Thomas 
Shirley will be found extremely interesting. 
“Accused hy wicked men of piracy, and 
detained in chains at Constantinople,” the 


D 


_ king intercedes for Sir Thomas with almost 


paternal affection; at the same time he 
assures the Great Turk that “if he bad been 
guilty of so great a crime as piracy, he should 

ve received condign punishment at my 
own hands, for no one abhors more than 
I do the wicked actions of those pirates and 
robbers who have brought such shame upos 
the name of Englishmen.” 

Equally interesting are many other pos- 
snges in these letters, the allusion to Prince 
Henry and his “most sweet little sister.” 
the hearty congratulations to the King of 
Denmark on the birth of his son, the notices 
of the Queen of England, his * most gracious 
and dear wife,” his satisfaction that she 
shared in all his dignity, and was present at 
the coronation, the announcement of the 
birth of their “ beautiful little daughter” in 
March 1605, for which blessing he gives to 
God “immortal thanks,” his thought of 
“ Ruthven’s children,” his appeal to the 
Count Palatine of Wilna for the protection 


of a poor Scotch woman, “the daughter of 


Captain Andrew Concreor, my subject ; who 
lost his life in Transylvania whilet warring 

inst the Turks,” the letter to the Emperor 
of Morocco in favour of “Thomas Paty, an 
English merchant in great trouble,” another 
letter to the Duke of Brunswick respecting 
the necessities of a “ poor’ widow whose 
husband bad met with a premature death at 
the Siege of Rhees," with many others of a 
similar nature. Nor will the letter to the 
Prince of Masea and the acknowledgment of 
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dress, the letter to the King of Denmark 
upon the discovery of the Gunpowder Plot 
will nevertheless be read with attention and 
interest. The fact mentioned in it, that in 
the discovery and suppression of the con- 
spiracy not a soldier was called out, thet the 
traitors were captured and punished without 
any recourse to arms, although a circum- 
stance probably well enough known, yet 
seems here to be put in a wew light. ‘This 
letter must occupy a page in all future 
history. 

The passport for Captain Hudson the 
sailor, after whom Hudson's Straits were 
named, and the king’s acknowledgment of 
his duty in thus supporting the cause of | 
science; the appeal to the King of Denmark's 
liberality in hehalf of the poor hard-working 
English fishermen, “that the mighty ocean, | 
that great sea, open by law of nature to all 
the world, may not be shut up to them,” 
are neither of them facts to King James's 
discredit: nor ia the letter about the de 
struction of forest timber, and the duty of 
burning coal to prevent such havoc, the kin 
himself setting the example by burning coa 
in his palace; nor are the frequent presents 
of hounds, borzes, and hawks at all discre- 
ditable to the character or taste of an English 
gentieman. 

One fault, however, in the letters them- 
selves is, that they are fall of awkward tropez 
and metaphors, sotmetimes even contain 
puns, as in one case, where King James asks 
the King of Denmark for some hawks, “I 
beg some hawks, so I suppose [ appear to 








long letter about the quarrel between the 


tipsy King of Denmark and the Countess of | 
Nottingham is not, perhaps, very creditable | 


to our polite letter-writer ; and the borrowing 
of the hundred thousand pounds of the Duke 
of Florence, and the subsequent grant made 
to him by King James, are odd facts and re- 
quire explanation. 


Such are a few of the matters which are | 


noticed in our volume, full and a pleasant 
page of the private life and public conduct of | 


one of our kings, whose memory is never: | 


theless loaded with obloquy, 


Acknowledging the high importance and | 


t value of the calendars of state papers 
ly issued by the Master of the Rolls, under 


| art. 
f ‘journal that the people are making an 
hawk after Your Majesty's favours.” The - 





the able editing of Mr. Lemon and others, and | 
not joining in the condemnation which has | 
been expressed in the “leading journal" of | 
the plan of arrangement adopted at the 
State Paper Office (we have already explained 
that we think it the best arrangement and 
know it to be the ouly feasible one), we would 
still respectfully hint to those who are 
far abler perhaps, after all, to judge of 
the matter than ourselves, that it might 
have been better had leave been given to the 
resent stall! of editors,to Mr. Lemon and | 
r. Bruce icularly, to select the contents 
of such volumes as we have here presented 
to our readers, rather than to have burthened | 
the press with the descriptions of thouzanda | 
of those comparatively uninteresting docu- | 
ments called * Domestic,” which have been 
published in the calendars of the two editors | 
we have mentioned, and Mrs, Everett Green, 
As a whole, their works are admirably edited, | 
but at the present rate of progress, con- 
sidering only the amount of work to he done, 
the public will have a complete catalogue of | 
their State Papers, Foreign and Domestic, ' 
when Lord Macaulay's New Zealander «hall 





ruins of the “State Paper Branch of the 
Public Record Department.” 





A sratemrsT has been made in several 
papers to the effect that the Lirerxary 
Gazette was abont to close its individual 
existence, and that arrangements were in 
progress for its absorption into another paper 
of a literary character. 
our readers that no such arrangements are 
in contemplation, either with regard to the 
paper in question, or any other. 





| THE CRYSTAL PALACE—GALLERIES 


AND MUSEUMS. 

Tir education of a people in art is far too 
important a matter to be shelved or ignored. 
We have for so many years past admitted 
how essential it is to our progress and nation 
that we should devote to this purpose more 
of our attention and more of our funds, that. 
we cannot see without regret another session 
closed and so little done in this direction. 
The late Ferdinand 11. at Naples, and the 
present Lord Haddo at home, considered 
that enough had been accomplished when 
the Graces were attired in crinoline, and the 
power as well as the opportanity withdrawn 
of representing them in any other way. But 
the general mind rather clings to nature and 
seeks at least an occasional glance at high 
We have always maintained in this 


astonishing progress in esthetics. We have 
but to persevere, to give the nation the 
means of educating itself in art, and before 
long we shall have the satisfaction of finding 
ourselyes as far beyond the rest of the world 
in this department, as we already claim to be 
in arms, commerce, and manufactures. We 
have done well by establishing schools of art ; 
we must multiply them, and make our great 
treasures of painting and sculpture service- 
able to the largest extent pemiiia. Tt would 
be difficult to over-estimate the benefits pro- 
duced by the Manchester Exhibition alone. 
More appreciation of the. beautiful, more 
knowledge of the true in art, are spread 
through the manufacturing districte by that 
one exhibition, than had been diffused up to 
that time since the period when a loom was 
first set up in Lancashire. Year by year the 
number of operatives who visit the National 
Gallery is increasing. The sculptare-rooma 
in the British Museum receive annually o 
larger number of visitors, The Elgin marbles 
andthe Veuus of Milo are beginning to claim 
their just place in the public mind, and to 
have that claim allow The meretricious 
school of later times is no longer exclusively 
copied, the reputation of Canova is declining, 
and we have many artists now living whose 
smallest. efforts go beyond the greatest of his. 

With so many subjects of congratulation, 
we may certainly feel encouraged, and yet 
we have not “ fired our great gun.” Let us 
take a glance at the means of education in 
art which the metropolis affords, notice the 


effects already produced, and then see what | 


we have it in our power to accomplish. In 


ep of education in art, we do not mean . 
t 


e making of painters, sculptors, architects, 
and musicians, but the giving to the public 
at large correct notions on the subjects of 
painting, sculpture, architecture, and music, 
and more especially the cultivation cf a true 


We beg to assure | 





ise 
nature of the marble and the canvas, and to 
feel intuitively, how different a thing is the 
one from mere colour,and the other from mere 
admeasurement. To attain to this condition 
is to be educated ; it is to have the resources 
of the mind * brought out,” to be able, where- 
ever the beuntitul exists, to sympathise 
with it; to have the tastes rendered catholic, 
and while discriminating between a Milton 
anda Dante, and giving to each his due 
place, to find room for the admiration and 
the critical allocstion of a Butler and an In- 
goldsby, to recognise a Raffaclle without 
neglecting a Hogarth or a Teniers, and to 
have at least some notion of the connection 
of the arts among each other. This last is 
one of the most important of the effects that 
education can accomplish, and for this we 
require galleries and museunrs in which 
sculpture and painting are presented to the 
eye at the same time. Who does not recol- 
lect the effect produced by that wondrous 
tribune in the Vecchio Palazzo at Florence— 


“ Where stands the statwe that enchants the worl,” 


How could the same results be obtained 
without this union of the arts? Architec- 
ture might be made subservient to this 
grandest ofall psa junctions;" andif music 
were to be heard property, it would be in such 
a gallery and so furnished, We are not now 
talking of impossibilities. All that we de- 
sire is attained. It is true that it is only in 
one place; but to have such a union of art at 
all ia more than the mind of man has ven- 
tured to hope for since the days of Pericles. 
We have a palace, fairy-like in its structure, 
and yet colossal in its dimensions, It is 
situated in gardens lovelier than those of 
Alcinous, and in the midst of scenery not to 
be surpassed in Europe, There the eye can 
rest alternately on the vast and passiouless 
grandeur of ancient Egypt, on the remote 
architecture of Assyria, on the exquisite 
spiritualism of the Abencerrages, and on the 
gay and poetic heanty of Pompeii; there the 
marvels of Phidias and Praxiteles mect the 
sight surrounded by no unworthy rivals of 
modern times. Nature adds her enchant- 
ments,—-tropical trees and flowers are filled 
with the birds that inhabit them in their 
native wilds; the lotus-flower reats on the 
translucent water, and the glittering tribes 
of the river sparkle amidst the green leaves 
and scarlet blossoms. Here, too, music of 
the highest order is to be heard, rendered 
by the finest voices, and the most complete 
instrumentation. Such is the Palace of the 
Arts which this great city can boast, and 
such is the first and chief means of education 
which she offers to her teeming millions. 

But in this palace there are two defects— 
the chefe-d wnere of painting are absent; there 
ix a collection, and a good one, but one 
which is only moderately useful for the 
purposes which we indicate; and for educa- 
tion in this art we must look eleewhere. 
Another defect is, that though the people 
may obtain a knowledge of sculpture here, 
yet it is not by means of the original master- 
pieces, bat by copies. ‘The artist then must 
go elsewhere. We shall first take up the 
question of our galleries of paintings. If 
we wish to see what treasures we have as a 
nation in this way, we must visit first the 
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National Gallery, then the Vernon Gallery, 
thenthe Sheepshanks Gallery,then the British 
Museum, then the collection at Dulwich, and 
then the newly formed, or forming, Portrait 
Gallery, and lastly, that which at present is 
inaccessible to the public, the Turner collec- 
tion, Now, with the —— of the collec- 
tion at Dulwich, all these belong so entirely 
to the nation, that they may be placed where 
the nation shall think fit; and if a proper 
‘building can be obtained, there are very few, 
save a small clique of German critics, who 
would not prefer to see them together. We 
have just such a building, and although it is 
mere nonsense to say that its site is the finest 
in Europe, still it only wants trees to make 
it in all respects suitable and desirable; it 
has room enough behind to be expanded to 
an extent quite sufficient for the uire- 
ments of the next century; it is central and 
easy of access from all parts; it is airy; 
the ary before it is not likely to be en- 
eroached upon; and, in short, it has all the 
advantages which can be required or even 
for a great collection in London. 
We would therefore most earnestly adyo- 
cate two things: first, that all the national 
collections should be nered together in 
Trafalgar Square; and next, that arrange- 
ments should be made for rendering them 
accessible in the evening. New buildings 
are required for the Turner and Sheepshanks 
collection; there is room enough to make 
them. No facades are wanted, merely fit 
rooms for the reception of the paintings, and 
no ; expense need be incurred. We 
should then be able to show a National 
Gallery in some respects equal to our national 
position, and we could point with a justifiable 
ride to the splendid specimens of the 
nglish school, which would form its prin- 
cipal attraction. The Museum has few pic- 
tures, and those chiefly portraits; these 
should be removed and placed with the rest. 
The National Portrait Gallery loses half its 
value by being a separate institution; and 
as to the Turner collection, unless we make 
haste we shall lose that altogether, Again, 
in auch a building should be the great 
—- of the nation. In the British 
useum it is but little consulted; in the 
National Gallery it would be constant] 
filed. With these resources, so hendial, 
we should have a grand university of 
the pictorial art, national at once in extent 
and in character, and an impulse would be 
given to education in this direction such as 
would anticipate our present position by at 
least half a century. 

But then all this would avail little uniess 
the people could have access to it, And it 
is pretty clear that in the day time they 
have but little opportunity of so doing. As 
the case stands at present, they require a 
holiday, or at least a half-holiday for the 
even and all of us know that a half-holi- 

y is uot easy to be attained. But we also 
know that, by proper attention to ventilation, 
galleries may be lighted by gas without injury 
to the paintings. Even the very problematical 
mischief anticipated in some quarters will be 
reduced to a nullity before long by the 
different quality of the gas which will be 
used ; so that we are no longer warranted in 
closing against the people their own pro- 
perty—the means, too, of their own self. 
education, We shall not enlarge npon this 
topic, because during the recess further 
experiments will be made; and the matter 
can hardly fail to be discussed in the next 
session of Parliament, with a view to some 


practical result, , 
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We turn next to the Museum. Here we 
have « heterogeneous congeries of curio- 
sities, the principal portions of which, ex- 
elusive of the library, are the collection of 
natural history and the antiquities. These 
are both splendid of their kind, and 
well kept and cared for; but so in- 
adequate is the room provided that there 
are cellars full of valuables which the 
public are never able to see at all. We 
would gladly see the contents of the 
Museum restricted to these two depart- 
ments. Some rooms now filled with miscel- 
laneous curiosities, might be appropriated to 
antiquities lying in cases hid away from 
human sight, and the curiosities displaced 
might be transferred to the India House, 
where they would be in{their proper place, or 
to the ethnological department of the Crystal 
Palace. Somewhat has been said of late about 
the inadequate remuneration of the officials 
7 this great national institution, but into 
this question we shall not enter, as it is 
evidently but little connected with the topic 
we have in hand; yet we would gladly see the 
British Museum open eve ds, and it is 
quite essential that it s! ould be open every 
evening till at least nine o'clock, To talk of 
imposing wdditional burdens upon the officials 
already underpaid, is sheer nonsense—let 
there be more attendants, and Jet them, if 
necessary, be better paid. The nation will 
never grudge the expense, for the people at 
large will be benefited; and no step would 
be more popular than the giving to our 
whole metropolitan population access to the 
collections which alone can afford them a 
truc wsthetic education. 





NEW NOVELS. 


The Wifes Temptation: a Tale of Belgravia, 
By the Author of ‘The Sister of Charity,” &e., 
&e, 2vols. (Westerton.) 

Tus is a very charming story, told in pure, un- 

affected English, and evolving an excellent moral. 

Mrs. Challice writes from the heart and fo the 

heart, and teaches the most wholesome lessons 

without pedantry or affectation. Her character: 
painting is excellent, The tale professes to be 
told by a young married lady, the fast friend of 
certain Mr, Vavasour, who, after having lost his 
heart unconsciously to a mere girl, returns to 
and, after a protracted sojourn abroad, only 
to find her lh ya another suitor, whose father 
had disinherited him for throwing himself away 
upon a penniless bride, Here is the portrait of 
ioda’s inexorable father-in-law ; 
“Sir Jacob Golding wns a gourmand, a banker, and o 


“My lady,” and when he told his batler to remember #0 to 
address Yor, that functionary bowed, and answered, ‘Yes, 


my, Jord. a y 
‘Ah, my dear young lady, how d'yoe do?" he ex- 
claimed, extanding wank me the thind and fourth fingers 
of his fat ri hand, while the forefinger and thamb 
enclosed a pinch of snuff. ‘Glad to find you at home 
this fine morning; wanted to give you a word of advice 
before your bushand"s party to-morrow ; pot given up his 
buchelor tricks yet, eh! eh! ha! ba! Must pot 
to nee YOR Am ns, Isuppose?* ‘I should be in your 
way, Sir Jacob; Tean’t play ot cords. I don't know a 
knave from « king!" ‘Then,’ seid be, in a fatherly tone, 
and touching my shoulder with his stout little flaer, on 
whoch was a fine diamond ring that seemed too tiht for it, 
‘Then don't give 4s ap your drawing-room. We wonltin't 
turn you out for the world,’ I mace a demure bow anil 
wait, ‘Engaged elsewhere for the evening.” He took a 
long pinch son, and hie small eyes twinkled as if to 
way, * Comaneredt d.’ * And, above all things,” 
he went on, ‘don't give yourself any trouble about our 
supper.” Imost have looked guilty, for the suggestion 
convicted me of not having been sufticiently on hospitable 
thoushts intent todo ao. He blew his nose in # large silk 
wket handkerchief as red as his face, and then went on, 
pies one forefinger on the back of the other as if for 
ennmerntion, and 6 ing slowly. ‘Take no trouble 
about our supper. My lady never does. Anything will 
do for us fellows. Something substantial of course, bat 
simple as possible. Young tndies like you only tike 
syllabab and sentiments, eb? Ha! ha! But I say, a fine 
pee of roast Leef, uncut, full of gravy. Then, & pair or 


. Somme snid his tithe bad been con- | 


| 
| 


| 


sels 
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#0 of cold chickens, and wild-fowl of some sort. A raised 
pie,that's alwnys in favyoar—well made, you know. Labeter 
snlad, that's good. Some like hot soup to begin with,-bat 
don't unless it’s turtle. Then, you know, just a few 
tarts, jellics, creams, or cakes; all quite plain, 
on see, None of your French kickshaws for us rough 
Hiows. Talways keep to English cookery, 60 docs my 
lady, and with such good wine as your husband’s—he 
manayes the wine, I suppose?” I bowed, overwhelmed. 
He went on agnin persuasively. ‘And one thing more— 
just one thing—only a little trifle,’ and be chuc at his 
I laughed. He then grew lachrymose. “Excuse 
me, my dear, but I know you must feel things strange 
just yet. My lady would bave come with me oar te 
p you on, but she's not what she used to be. She : 
never held up ber bead properly since our son's marrage, 
Py ny hemuned to clear his voice, crossed his legs, 
Ls began 





—] 


his story with the original sentiment, 
harper than & serpent’s tooth it is to have a thankless 
ehild;’ to which he amended, ‘particularly when it's @ 
boy, We never had Init one, ma'am, my lady and me, 
and now he's married.’ ‘But that is not 50 bad, Sir 
dacob,” ‘ Yes, ma'am, I tell hey it is,” be answered, with 
f sudden violence that startled me. ‘It's shameful, it's 
wicked, it's degrading—the girl was a t  Idid nos 
answer, He took an immense pinch of snuff aguin, 
which composed his nerves, for in a minute be went on 
in a mandlin tone: ‘And he, too, so religiously Wrought 
up! It’s not for me to boast, but I muy say the truth, 
that there never was a Bunday bat he went with my 
pal f to Bt, Goorge’s Church, Hanover Square, 
way ras you, be could find all whe places in the prayer- 
befuré he was six years old, and could say, without 
rd, all thoee—what do you call‘em?—bymns, 
I mean, about dogs delighting to lark and Lite, you 
know,’ ‘But, sir, your son, it seema, has mot delight i 
to bark and bite.” ‘He will though, I cam tell you, 
coarsely answered my guest. ‘He's not the man to be 
taken in all his life oy worm who badn’t a petiny im 
the world, und keep mother into the barguin.” ‘Is 
the mother a widow?’ I asked, with some interest. 
*Yes,’ be anawered with intense disgust, ‘a bankrupts 
widow, Ttold my sem their affuirs were rotten, but he 
wouldn't believe me, and married the litte beggarin spite 


of me.’ ‘Is she fF’ IT asked, ‘Is she amiable? Oh, 

Bir J Loni ce non it you will some day be recon- 

ciled,’ * Newer,’ replied be, with a ferce oath ; and oan, 
¥. 


as if in apology, he suid, ‘I am excited , 

they have oma 60 , and taken a house in this 
neighbourhood too! I can't tell where the money comes 
from. ‘There's 0 good in it, I'm certain. Why, ma'sm, 
T have disinberited him—cut him off with a shilling, and 


how dare he fly in my face like that?’ ‘Was he Jong en- 
gaged to ber?’ "Pooh |" he exclaimed, with extreme 
contempt. ‘Pooh! 3’ and girls’ engagements; what 


have I to do with them? They muke me sick.” Then, as 
if the sensation recalled the necessity of looking after bis 
digestion, he raised bis = person from the easy chair; 
and, playing with the large seals of his warch with one 
hand, tad boiding out the other, said, as he bade me 
farewell, ‘Don't forget the little trifle, my dear. 


The selfishness of the father is even exceeded 
by the profligacy of the son, who abandons his 
wife and child, a gentle and endearing boy, who 
is kidnapped by Sir Jacob, who recognises in him 
the only heir to his riches and his honours : but 
the pn. of consumption are already sown in the 
infant's system, and his state becomes at last so 

ingly precarious that the heartless old Lenker 
and his equally heartless wife are compelled to 
summon to his bedside, as the last hope of saving 
his little life, his spirit-crushed and forsaken 
mother. The scene which follows is at once 
gracefully and graphically told : 


© The sun was sinking behind the olm-trees, and every 
lenf stood out with pre-Haphaclite distinctness against 

golden sky. Rooks were cawing their way home to the 
high branches, and smal) birds were twittering in the 
fragrant hedges. A nightingale's song weloumet ts m4 
we rode in through the gate, which slood open as if to 
receive us. Everything was calm and beantifal without 
the bouse, but all was dismay and confusion within. 
Rhoda's child was dying. He lay in ber arms ns teen 
looking outat the sunset. I could seo ne difference in hin 
tiny wan face and large eyes, His mother ecureely 
secmed to breathe as she held him, #o fixedly did she 
watch his every fhint movernent and listen for his breath. 
‘an it death that she held in her arms, close agminet ber 
heart, without a sob or a tear? 1 looked oat, too, from 
the window. I saw the reapers in the distant fields 
mowing down the corn. The child was looking up at the 
golden cloads; his mother saw nothing but tim. Tf 
turned away with a sensation of choking in my throat. 
Then I discovered the grand-parents in the background ; 
the dmother was weeping violently, but 
silenuly. The father was pacing up and down before 
her with oriont | irritation, went towards them and 
tied to spenk a word of comfort to the graminother, 
though I did not know what to say. "By Heaven, he 
shall not dic!’ said Sir Jacob, in a naulfled voice. Alas! 
the recording ange! did not blot out the onth with m tear. 
Then we were all silent, for the child spoke, His voice 
was so faint we had to strain our ears to catch what be 
said. ‘Mother denr, the clouds out there ore like feces in 
the Bible at home—our own old home, I mean. | want 
tw go to them,” His mother kissed him—she cold not 
speak. Then he said, ‘J am so tired, let ine lie in your 
arms a little longer,’ He closed his eyes, leaning syrninst 
his mother’s breaking beart, Sir Jacob's face wae livul. 
Tt was not fear, not grief, which made itso; it was rage 
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at his against @ enpwes mé decree. He sat 
down, 8 muttering, ‘I've paid fifty pounds to the 


he did not start nor scream. 
said—' Husband.” And then I saw 
take her cbild’s hand, which was tightening its clatch 
i, a place thas of his father, while she 
looked up in his . He amenairey Wek OE We het, 
that bis hair had . Sir Jacob 

at his son from the other ond of the rooms, 

dropper! slightly, and his eyes were wide 
expression, us if walking in bis sleep, 
out aloud something I coult not hear, 
one of the group she guzexl atin terrified astonish- 
heeded her, went towards ber son with a 


HEHE 
H 
Z 


with @ guttural oath, 
But be could nos go. 
stood om the threshold, 


was a profound pauee, ‘The father did 

t. The mother still held 
the body (from which the ST ted that had so 
toe 


FF 
i 


you say, 
an Rhoda, 
a. * Does he want money? 
Fy hushand, how much | have nd 

band the bosom of her dress, she drow 
bank-note afar 
fixst hold of the notes, = he turned away 
her as she clung to hia , and asked, * Dict 
give you this?’ For a moment she did pot 
understand hima, aml put her band to her 

‘IT saw him down stairs when 1 came in,’ con- 
ae does it mean?’ 


3 
: 


Hiak 


= 
Hf 
z 


priest} 


33° 
fest 
vehtiee 


8 
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his is @ great blow to the * system,” which had 
shaped his destiny otherwise, Sir Austen ad- 


Sannoks sore his | 


of Our Father who is in Heaven,” and involuntarily she 
dropped on ber knees at the bedside. Her husband knelt 
too. The grandparents knelt. For myself, I waa faint 
and could not more, as if in every limb, but 
with @ painfal perception of all 1 saw and heard." 

We will betray no further details of the plot of 
this affecting little tale; but we would in all 
kindness counsel its fair author to avoid in any 
future work so lengthy a notice of the “ sayin, 
and doings” of her minor personages when she 
has finally di of the chief actors in her litle 
drama, as such a system produces & sensation of 
weariness in the reader which occasionally induces 
him to do scant justice to the earlier and more 
closely-constructed portions of the narrative. 


The Ordeal of Richard Feverel; a History of 


Father and Son. By George Meredith, 3 Vols. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


“The Ordeal of Richard Feverel” is a book as 
remarkable for its bold originality as for the sim- 
plicity of its object. It is to prove that there is 
no greater mistake than to ped ahd to rear and 
educate a youth according to a ‘* system” which is 
opposed to nature, common sense, and every-day 
experience. This would appear sufficiently obvious 
to most people, but it was not so to Sir Austen 
Feverel, of Raynham Abbey, who is a *‘ scientific 
humanist," and who intends to tmin his son 
Richard according to a certain pd system, 
trusting thereby to make of him a perfect man. 
To this end he watches with keen interest the 


gradual physical and intellectual development | 


of the object of this experiment, humours him so | and to 


far as the rules of the ‘“system" will permit, 
but excludes him almost entirely from inter- 
course with those of his own and makes of 
him o mere youthful recluse, 
sophic father is congratulating himself upon the 
excellent working of the *“‘ system,” nature is at 
work developing in her own way the passions in- 
cidental to robust and healthy youth. When 
about seventeen or eighteen, Richard, who, as we 
have already intimated, has been almost entirely 
excluded from society, accidentally meets with a 
beautiful young female, under rather romantic 
circumstances, The emotions which kindle within 
him on the occasion are quite netural, and scon 
ripen inte the most pure and passionate love. 


heres rigidly to his mcm instead of being 
guided by common sense. The 

ruted, and the ‘system” 
well i At the end of a year, chance 
| brings the lovers together once more; and 


| lovers are sepa- 
the mutual love which has been so long sup- 


appears to work 


ressed gushes forth with irrusistible stre 
ichard is determined not to lose his love again, 
und in a few days marries her, The cruel 
“system” still holds out. Sir Austen Fevorel 
not see that he has erred in his method of 
training his son. The young couple go to the Isle 
of Wight, and after spending a month in “ shyest 
shade,” Richard is pe ed to go alone and 
attempt to bring about a reconciliation with his 
father. He leaves his y wife under the pro- 
| tection of a faithful servant, and a certain 


wil 


mt 


w,” and drives 
a dashing style 
that Richard cannot but admire her. tters, 
which are now in a state of terrible confusion, 
begin to improve. Poor Lacy has escaped the 
snares of Lord Mountfalcon, is acknowledged 
by Sir Austen, and admitted an inmate of Rayn- 
ham Abbey ; Sir Austen, too, is now anxious to be 
reconciled to his son, who is on his way from the 
continent. Before Richard arrives at Raynham, 
he hears, from Mra. Mount, of my Lord Mount 
faleon’s schetne—this fires his blood, and he 
immediately seeks him, and insultshim. He then 
proceeds to Raynham, sees his wife, who is now a 
mother, implores her forgiveness, and rushes off 


“White the philo- | 





to fight a duel with Lord Mountfaleon, in which 


he is wounded. This kills poor Lacy, 
nates the ‘** Ordeal of Richard Feverel. 
The characters are not all types of people we 
meet with every day, nor do we suppose the 
author inbended they should be such; some of 
them are created as vehicles through which cer- 
tain fanciful notions of the author may be con- 
veyed ; others again, as Lucy, who is a really 
beautiful character, possessing all the best and 
ptirest qualities of woman's nature; Farmer 
laize, her uncle ; Ripton, the me ange mal 
cockney bey without a destiny ; aod rs, Mount— 
these more resemble the people who surround us. 
The style of the writing is very careless, and in 
some instances uunaturul and affected; but the 
seene between Richard and Mrs. Mount is depicted 
with uncommon power, and, notwithstanding its 
many faults,.we think the ‘*Ondeal of Richard 
Feverel” is a book of great merit. 
Sees 


SHORT NOTICES. 

A Guideto the Quadr and Reptilesof Europe, 
By Lord Clermont. (Van Voorst.) Lord Cler- 
mont deserves the thanks of all who are interested 
in zoological studies for the timely publication of 
his very useful though unpretending little volume. 
As he observes in his preface, the birds are the 
only section of European Vertebrata on which any 
satisfactory and portable work is in existence, 
either in French or — lan . It was 
the sense of this want which led Tie lordship in 
the first instance to collect from various sources, 
for his own use, descriptions of the 
different quadrupeds and reptiles which occur in 
our quarter of the globe; and subsequently to 
prepare for publication the notes which were 
originally designed to aid his own individual stu- 
dies, The main object.of the work being to enable 
travellers on the Continent to identify the various 
animals which they may meet with in the course 
of their rambles, it has not been thought nec 
te complete the list of European 
the insertion of those domestic animals about 
whose identity there is no room for doubt, The 
book lays claim to no merits beyond those which 
are attainable by a compilation from previously 
existing materials, to wit, clearness and accuracy, 
both of which it possesses to a very satisfactory 
— The name of Van Voorst is in iteelfe 
sufficient ntee for the volume’s being got up’ 
in a sin ly neat and handsome manner, The 
only poimt in which we are inclined to find fault 
with Lord Clermont is the non-adoption of « 
uniform standard in the measurements contained 
in his work. These are generally given in English 
feet, inches, and lines ; but in those instances in 
which the description is taken from a French 
work the old French measure is adopted, in which 
1 foot equals 1 foot, 1 inch, 14 line English. In 
eases in which it is necessary to state the measure- 
ments in lines, it is obvious that no mere approx- 
imation to accuracy is sufficient, so that the Eng- 
lish equivalent of the French measure must 
exactly ascertained by actual calculation ; and, 
though the process of converting the followin 
dimensions—*' Length of head and body, 1 inch 
@ lines; tail, 1 inch 3 lines; fore-arm, 1 inch 
3 lines ; extent of wings, 8 inches 4 to 8 lines, in 
adults ; only 7 inches 6 lines in the young of the 
year, F.M."——may not be very complicated, we 
contess that we could not accomplish it with re- 
linble ponerse without the aid of pencil and 

r; and we grudge the temporary suspen- 
Fan of the study of V eopertilio KRahtii which ould 
thereby be rendered necessary. 1t would not have 
been a very arduous task to reduce all the dimen- 
sions tothe English standard, or, better still, to 
the new French decimal standard, which is now 
almost universally adopted in scientific measure- 
ments th t Europe ; and the increased valuo 
as a convenient book of reference which would 
thereby have been conferred on the volume would 
have far more than compensated for the slight ad- 
ditional labour which operation would have 
entailed on the author. 

A Manual of the Sub-Ki 
Joseph Reay Greene, B.A, 


and termi- 


Protozoa. By 
esgor of Natural 


¥ 


> 


quadrupeds by— 


1838 
History in the Queen's College, Cork. (Long- 
man & Co.) This smail voluine is one of Gal- 
braith and Haughton’s valuable series of scientific 
manuals; and it is the first of that section of 
them which is te be devoted to the study of the 
animal kingdom, Mr. Greene hus, therefore, 
prefixed to it @ brief general introduction, in 
which the principles of zoology are laid down with 
wlmirable clearness and precision, From the 
perusal of the few pages of which this introduc- 
tion consists, the student will, we will venture to 
say, carry away a more distinet idea both of the 
Present condition and the ultimate aim of the 
science of zoology, than he could acquire from 
inauy volumes of far greater pretensions and bulk. 
We may observe that Mr. Greene does not adopt 
the four types, Radiata, Mollusca, Articulata, and 
Vertebrata, which are generally accepted as the 

rimary divisions of the animal kingdom; but 
divides it into five sub-kingloms, of which the 
Protozoa constitute the lowest, the others in 
ascending order being Ccclenterata, Mollusca, 
Annulosa, and Vertebrata. Nor is the Manual 
itself inferior to the introduction in carefulness of 
execution or in general utility. It is by no means 
an easy task, in treating briefly of that branch of 
the animal kingdom which is as yet least por 
feotly known, to select only such facts as are at 
once accorately established and material to the 
subject. Mr. Greene, however, has triumphed 
over the difficulties of his undertaking in the most 
porrrepe pd manner. In speaking of the classiti- 
cation of the Protozoa, he uvoids very judiciously 
the employment of the expressions, class, order, 
family, aul genus ; for, as Ie well observes, ** to 
these terms a definite meaning is, or ought to be, 
always attached, and it would therefore be pre- 
mature to apply them to the subdivisions of the 
Protozoa, the natural groups inte which this 
department is resolvable not having been yet 
determined with absolute certainty.” For the 
benefit of the more advanced student, who may 
desire to examine the subject in detail, a very 
complete list of published memoirs ou the Pro- 
tozoa is appended to the volume. Taken altogether, 
Mr, Greene's work appears to us to be admirably 
adapted to the purposes for which it is designed’; 
and we should be puzzled to point ont another 
summary of our knowledge on this particular 
subject, which is at once so compendious and so 
complete, 

Paris and its Bwvirons. (Bohn,) Nothing can 
be more vexatious in the literary world than mere 
*snade-up” books, Here is a handbook from 
4 most respectable quarter, and when we open it, 
we find from the many illustrations that the ladies 
of Paris still wear coalscuttle bonnets, and that 
the boulevards are full of magnificent and full- 
grown trees. 


The Young Ladi's Book, (Bohn.) A far more 
satisfactory ue than ** Paris und its 
Environs.” The young lady reader will find some 
delightful and justructive reading in the volume, 
hor can we help recommending some very admirable 
“patchwork” designs, though we are aware the 
art his ceased to be practised by the young ladies, 
and indeed is almost despised even by the old, 

Napoleon the Third tx Italy, by an English 
Liberator, and in a blood red cover, spoaka for 
itself. Napoleon the Third is blackened a little 
more, but the pen which holds the ink is too 
feeble to be noticed amid the enny of quills which 
are daily annihilating the Emperor—on paper. 

Practical Swiss Guide. (Longman & Co.) The 
series of handbooks of which this volume forms a 

xart is intended, as we are informed in the pre- 
uce, for a different class of travellers from that 
for whose wants Mr. Murray has so long and xo 
successfully provided. Murray's hanwlbooks are 
designed for these who travel leisurely, and who 
desire to know something of the scenes they visit 
beyond the name, But, as our author remarks, 
“the age is a fast one,” -aml therefore in its 
travels requires handbooks of & corresponding de- 
scription, Accordingly, this series of “ Practical 
Guides” has been brought out to meet the require. 
ments of those travellers who have an eye to 
quantity rather than quality of work, and whose 
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tain object is to see as much as possible in a 
given time, And certainly it wonld be difficult 
to find a faster production than the volume before 
us. It is emphatically # book to be read by those 
who run. «Nove on,” is the author's continual 
ery; and to all loiterers by the way he is in- 
exorable as Policoman X. We should have 
thought that none but a Yankee could have dis- 
layed such impetuous persistence in going ahead. 
Je brings the tiavellor to a place as quickly as 
possible, rattles off the different sights with a 
rapidity which Albert Smith or Churles Mathews 
might envy, and then starts him again without a 
moment's delay. Qovasionally our practical guide 
condescends to be moderately funny. Thus, the 
Lindenhof ut Zurich “tis planted with limes, 
bonnes, and babies ;" and Entlibuch is ‘* cele- 
brated for making cheese and wrestlers, the 
difference between them being that the former 
may not disagree with any one, aud the latter are 
sure tode so with themselves.” At other times 
he is only unintelligible, What on earth is the 
meaning of the remark that the Reman Catholics 
of Appenzell are * poor plodiders of the olden time, 
ignorers even of a wiser exterior than the romantic 
one of their forefathers?” Et is not often that he has 
time to express an opinion as to the beauty of any 
particular spot ; but when he does manage to do 
so, his views have not seldom the charm of novelty. 
The assertion that “ the valley of the Rhone from 
Villeneuve to Martigny is of the very grandest 
order of scenery” may or may not be true; but 
it is certainly new, Still, with all its pecu- 
liarities, the book contains a considerable amount 
of useful information; and these travellers who 
are conscious of belonging to the class for whom 
it ix designed, and who ar: determined to cirewm- 
scribe their expenditure in the matter of hand- 
books strictly within the limits of half-acrown, 
will have some difficulty in finding a better in- 
vestuent for their money. 

The Peerage of Poverty. Vy Edwin Paxton 
Hood. (Judd & Glass.) We hare before us the 
third edition of this book, which, appealing to 
the noblest ambition of working men, is a good 
book, and as it is plainly written and the religious 
spirit not unwisely obtrusive, the success of the 
work has been greater than it would have been 
under other circumstances. 

Essay on the Sceptical Teadency of Butler's 
Aaalogy, By 5.8. Hennell, (Chapman.) One 
of those pamphlets the result of vanity with no 
thonght of consequences. Were this’ brochure 
successful, we should have a similar attack upon 
Paley. Itis deplorable that Miss Hennell's reason 
did not save her from this publication, which can 
bring her no honour, do no geod, und may sow 
much harm among persons who are ignorantly 
conceited in theological matters, 


Lays of Love. Voy Mary MacDennot. (McCilashan, 
Dublin.) If the authoress of these lays is no 
stronger than her poetry, she is in avery had way. 
There is barely a good thought in twenty pages ; 
all is dreamy and flowery, and much is stupid ; the 
authoress even throws the worls of Our Lorl 
into the usttal song-metre. The best that can he 
said for the book amounts to an acknowledginent 
of its delicacy and lady-like tone. 

Wreek aad Rein; ov, Modern Society, By 
Kinahan Cornwallis, (Newby,) It is just possible 
that one of the tany cwuses of suicide may be 
found én an uninterrupted perusal of dolefully bad 
novels; and perhaps there never was printed a 
novel so hopeless as * Wreck and Ruin,” Stupid 
men of education choose one of two means for the 
employment of their time—they cither buy a few 
canes anil set up as schoolmaster, or purchase o 
few quires of paper whereby to encumber the 
world with their fiction, and it woukt be a delicate 
subject of inquiry to ascertain by which species of 
infliction the most harm is achieved. 
wallis has published three extensive bouks of 
travel within a very ehort period, and also a fourth 
work in the shapeof anovel, For this redundance 
he apologises in his preface by solemnly stating 
that he is neither a Bulwer nor a Dickens. In the 
second chapter of * Wreek and Ruin” there are a 
degen murders, to say nothing of slain horses, and 


Mr, Corte ; 


it concludes with the statement, “Life is full of 
incident, even so is our book. © Amen.” The 
next page opens in Cavendish Square. At page 
thirty-one we have a good deal more nearder, and 
by the end of the eighth chapter (page thirty- 
eight), we have had scones in England, America, 
Australia, and New Zealand. The whole book is 
a travelling nightmare ; it contains all the villanies 
which ave sublunar, and the “anthor” winds up 
with a condemnation of the world and its people 
which is infinitely more Indicrous than cynical. 
In spite of bad and weak novels, the world will 
have some geniality loft in it, and we shall have te 
congratulate the globe on receiving the yift of 
many a good story ; for while a bad novel is a 
nuisance, a good work of fiction is one of the best 
of companions. 


Church Deaconesses, By the Rev. BR. J. Hayne, 
M.A., Vicar of Buckland Monachorum, Devan. 
This is a pamphlet dedicated to the Bishop of 
Exeter, and advocating the ongunisation, or rather 
revival, of Church Deaconessea, St. Pan! and 
Pliny are the ancient suthorities to which re- 
ferences are made—Miss Nightingale, the illus- 
trious modern supporter of the scheme, which 
possesses this undoubted value, that the power of 
women in religious matters is immense; but it 
must never be forgotten that any power which 
rather acts upon the affections than the reason is a 
dangerous one. At this moment there is no limit 
to woman's religious mission. The effect of cre- 
ating an office in the church to be filled by women 
might be far less satisfectory than the Rev. Mr. 
Hayne evidently anticipates. 

The Religion of Geology. By Edward Hitch- 
cock, D.D., LL.D. Wames Riackeoel} Though 
Hugh Miller, with his grandeur and popular 
addresa, has thrown all illustrators of Christianity 
by geology into the shade, yet we cannot have too 
many of these admirable sermous in stones, 
for possibly of all the specious opponents of 
Christianity which have ever existed, geal cy has 
been the fiercest and most defiant. Dr, Hitch- 
cock, in the course of his preface, modestly 
deprecates the illogical anger of those theologians 
who will hear nothing of the combination af 
Christianity and geology, but we cannot help 
despising such opponents; for if reason is the 
presence of Gal within us, how can we possibly 
err in exerting that reason to achieve a better 
knowledge of our Maker? These men of faith 
without man’s reason are marching on a slippery 
road, they had best take heed” in time. 


Nature aad her Agents. By Serutator Verax. 
(Pitman.) Tells us that nature is cleverer than 
the physician ; but for all that, Scrutator wonld 
avail himself of the next medical man shoul? 
cholera visit him. We all know that extreme 
temperance, as a rule, results in extreme health, 
bat to attack the whole medical profession by 
the means of « guny shilling pamphlet is simply 
stupid. 


A Merawir of te Life and Latmers of the Rev. 
W. H. Stowell, DD. Edited by W. Stowell, B.A, 
(Judd & Glass.) A well-written history of a 
worthy man. The work has been a labour of love 
to the editor, and, indeed, the great fanlt of the 
publication consists in perpetual enunciations of 
Christianity, which in many instances would have 
read better had they been found in a volume of 
sermons. 

War in London, (Hope.) Is a healthy pamphlet, 
urging English neutrality and defensive efficiency 
—but the panic is past, and Mr, Jennings’s 
aa must “‘go duwn” with the ‘ Rife 

‘orps * books. 

Willie Whalley. Is a little pamphlet written 
by a clergyman, attached probably to the young 
heron, who was drowned at six years of age 
only a few months ago. Willie, we see by a 
woodcut, could write very well in his second 
copybook—he never lived to improve in a third. 
Qaiet children will be none the worse for reading 
this pamphlet. 

Light in Lifes Shadows; or, Hymas for 
the Sorrowig. (J. Haddon.) Lf the exeen- 
tion of these hy:nns were equal to their in- 
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Gilea’s Eugiish Parsing, sew od. Lino. 2s. 
Godday (W.), Way to thre Well, 
Granville A fool a 





tention, the author could be satisfied with their 
success; bat this is not the case. There are 
many fair lines in the book, even many good 
thoughts, but the hymns, as a rule, are not even 


euphonious, 

London Health and London Trafic. (Stanford.) 
Ts a pamphlet advocating the embankment of the 
north bank of the Thames, between Blackfriars and 
Westminster Bridges, on the plea of ‘improved 


public health, —— and traffic ;” but 


\, 
Gully. ¥ ‘The Water ( 
t eh 
18). 


Horrox (Jeremial), Lifeand Labours, by Whatton, post Sa. 3+, Gd, 
a ire Pb » hime, be. 


, Lda, Ba, al. 
sar m (d-A) Cartstian Fellowship; or, Clureh Members’ Galde, 11th 
Kelly |W. K.), Proverbs of all Nations, Compared and Iexplained, 
ithe. ta * 7 ’ 


Laurie {J i Fundamental Doctrine of Latin Symtax, avo. 
Lewin (T.), The Invastom ef Hritaim by Julfus Cover, Lmao, de A, 
London Journal, Vol. 29, 4to. 44. 4. 

Lorisser (J.), Handbook of Law of Seatland, post Avo. 6s, 
Lorimer (J.), Recent Keligions Awakening in America, [2mo. Le. 
Mass! (C, P), Law of the Chareh and Law of the state, Hr, 


le 
Midland Florist, Vot. 2, New Kerirs, 12mo, 41, 6d, 
Molierv's Choix dow Melibeures Scenes, by Dabur, limo, £4 6, 
aere § D,), Sermon Vreached at the Festival of Sons of the Clergy, 
five. Te. 
New (A) Histoey of Austria from the Eartiest Period to the I'reeent 
Time, time. 2, 6d, 
ugeets froma the Old Digwings ; Researches in Crration, @vo. da, dd. 
Lady C.), Female Lufluence, 2 vols. post two. tia, 
W.), Roman or Turkish Math, ava. Le. 


¥ 
Pory's [Bishop of Sodor and Man), Change, 1829, ro. Br, 
Ht (Lj, French Grammar, Excreises, amd’ Doetionary, 2 vols. 
arn. 


for Bending, fvo. 4a, 
ing, 3th ea. 12mo. Be. tet. 
i's (C.), Bketches of Scotland and 


Limo. 2s. 
Ex Thoughts on Kt, Lake, Vol. 2, post fro, Ta. 
} ool and Woollen Sanutacturen of Great Britain, sy. 


E, Events to be Remembered im English History, 23nt ed, 


Shadews of Jesus; endings in the Types, [tmo, ts, 
Stocqueler (J. H.), Familiar History of Iiritish Inia foe Schoois, 


Stokoe (J. 1.), Denyer's Theological Prise Pasay, Huon. Le, del. 
1m Ht), u constraining lave echret, 


writer makes too light of ‘ vested interests.” 
They are, probably, so insurmountable as virtually 
to put an end to any project of embankment 
whatever. 

The Watering Places of England. By Fawin 
Lee, M.D, (Churchill.) Itisa sufficient evidence 
of the value of this manual that we now have 
a fourth edition, containing many admirable 
additions, 

Nuggets from the Oldest Diggings. (Constable : 
Edinburgh.) We have read this book no further 
than the title-page and preface. That writer is 
unreadable who can facetiously give his ** Re- 
searches into the Mosaic Creation” such a title as 
theone heading this notice ; who can jauntily admit 
that he is surprised and amused to find himself 
a cornmentator on the Scriptures ; and that if only 
six months ago the 
should have snewered 


(J. 
Saswel's 


rediction had been made, he 
quite discourteously, 


J i r Tans ai) Complete System of Interest Tabi A Eo ro] 
fi let i wn (8,5, © Syetem o! jen, . a, thet, 
uvenal, Persius, Sulpicia. A new Version, Turret (G.), Antiquarian G from A\berdevnahite, crown Avo. 


(Longman.) This translation is preceeded by a 
fulsome dedication, while the preface tells us that 
the logic which has rejected Juvenal as unfit for 
Christians is false, for the value of Christianity 
can only be felt by those who are acquainted wit 
all the vices so rampant in the world until 
Christianity diffused its benign and cheering 
influence. This is doy Haag that he cannot 
be virtuous who has not at least theoretical 
vicious. The translation is gentlemanly, but it 
was uncalled for. 

We have received the following pamphlets : 
Remarks on the Anatomical Relations beticeen the 
(Renshaw.) The Two Dia- 
fogues. By B. Dockray, (Edmondson: Lan- 
caster.) The Roman, or Turkish Bath. (Durham: 
Manchester.) A pleasant pamphlet on baths 
ancient and modern, The writer is proprietor 
of a Manchester “‘ Turkish Bath,” where from the 
frontispiece we presume the people of the north 
bathe in public, lie about in a nade state, and 
in that condition take coffee, surrounded by? Sara- 
cenic architecture. Vadllentine’s Jewish Calender 
comes appropriately, commencing where books 
full of Judaic and biblical 


Wade's One Hendred Pralsts and Hymns, for One o¢ Three Voloes, 
* 
by Series: Stevenson (D.), Kaginerring of North America, 


. W.), Cefestint Obgecta: Common Telescopes, Swe. Ta 
White (R. D.), Catechism of Stenm Raginetring, pet Hye, Se 
Y ibis we, , Through Neeway with o Kmapeack, post Nvo. 12s. 
Wilson (G,), Notes an the Wornded from Mutiny in India, 





NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Ir is said that the translation of a judicious 
selection, suited to the English taste, from the 
works of Balzac, is announced for publication by 
Messrs. Sannders, Otley, & Co. Tho duties of 
translator have been undertaken by Mr. J. Haw- 
kins Simpson, author of ‘Poems of Oisin.” 
** Le Lys de la Vatide” will be the first of the 
series that will be submitted to the public. We 
own to some difficulty in comprehending how 
this can be done ; the writings of are nearly 
all very objectionable, at least according to our 
English notions of propriety, | 

Sir Roderick Murchison is now in the High- 
lands of Sutherland, examining the succession of 
the rocks there, He has made two or three 
ascents up the mountains in and around Inchna- 
damph. He is accompanied by Professor Ramsay, 


We have, in a recent number, pointed out that 
Dr. Humphreys, who recently abandoned both wife, 
creditors, and family, and left this country for 
America, is not a clergyman, and we take ad- 
vantage of the latest intelligence concerning him 
to mention his name again, and reiterate that he 
is not entitled to use the title of ‘ reverend.” 
We understand he has been endeavouring to ob- 


Mother and Fortus, 


usually terminate, and 
information. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


au “a 7, On the State of Lunacy and Legal Provision for 
naane, 20, Te, 
Baker (C.|, Catechetical Reerciers for Ribie Claes, Gth ed. itmo. 


ba, Ged. 
ry aed (E), Family Prayors for Six Weeks, new od. lomo. 
Tinok of Matlads, by Tom Gauttier, Ath ed. square, 


a fed, 
Reaceoe e Adventures of Charles the Second, td od. Avo, le Gf. 
” 


Nrandt (F. ly Fur and Peathers, 12mo. 2s . . ‘ 

Bree (Ct.j, History of the Hinds of Europe, Val. 1, royal #vo. 17¢. tain a teachership in Toronto, but his attempts 
Ie 11pm on of Book of Proverte, 4th ed, tae, 9, have been unsuccessful, However, the endeavour 
Burke (B.), Vieluitudes of Famities, and uther Essays, post 8vo. | made to serve the doctor and the companion of 


his flight with citations from the English Court 
of Divorce has been more successful. Mrs. 
Cummings, the unhappy lady referred to, reso- 


La. Ged 
Kyron (Lord), Poetics] Works, with Tustrations, ttmo, ds, 
Catechism of i, Ba, 
cuetette ity oy ‘Constructive Etymological Spelling Book, sth et. 
La 


Coe (W.), Christian Dutics and Cautions mony, 2 : 
we, ac, = retsting to Matrimony, | Tutely refuses to return to her English friends, 
Coblett’s of and other Poems, !tmo. de. cluth. ¥ 


$hq Dead, And as a culminating piece of news, we hear that 
Conflict of the Nations now I ing, +0. 1 P ' 
Cumstaie's Haacational Serves’ eljeime {A}, French Grammar, | the good churoh-aning folk of Toronto ran a 


constahe’sB Bitventional Series: ‘Fhompeem (1, W:), Latin Grammar | narrow escape of beariog les nae ee 
PRR ramet an, 2 4 one of their pulpits, so that though he repudiat 
Sertoms withode Truth be Anttqusted tier, Hamme. rightly pe ry the title of Reverend in England, 
Gothae Bermiane, aa of, Fano. 24:0 he appears to have assumed it in America. 


Ponxtas (9), Prt of Tastes Grammar, Zot ed, Jamo. 16. 64, 
Eicon |W, exanapies fm Anthunetie nad Sm The will of the late Bishop Maltby is singular 
. from the fact that the bishop has specially pro- 


: im Arithutetic and Memwuration, ten, t4, 
Bley (4, Garden, 1 te. 
vided for the distribution of his episcopal robes, 


he 
ow for Kefeeming the Calendar of Proper Lessons, 
his lawn sleeves, and consecration gloves, which 


‘Syn, is 
Powler (J.T), Dettiagsof a Lounger, imo. be. 
the Pro 


Englishwoman ’s Joursal, ¥ol. 3, #vo. Tx, 
oe agestions 


Zreve (J; ), avers a aor, Ue. Be. he leaves to his wife and daughter; his gold shoe 
Gainenith "and "Haughtca's Mechanics, Key toy by, MeDowell, buckles and stock buckles to his son. Durham 


University receives the bishop's library and col- 
lection of coins and medals, while his successor 
to the bishopric of Durham takes the portrait of 
the deceas 


me. 4s, 
Galbraith and Manghton'’s Trigonometry, Key to, by MeDowetl, 
Galbraith and Haughton’ Arithmetic, Key to, by MeDowell, 


7 om Doctrines of the ible, post Svo. 4. 


Garner (J.), Dimertations 
Gemaell (P.M), Trip to the Hbing amt Paris, temo. te Of | 





and the stool used at her Majesty's | the “‘ great ship 


coronation. Durham University also benefits by 
funds left—300/. for the printing of a catal 

and a sufficient sum invested in consols to yield a 
salary to the librarian, The personalty was sworn 


Hertalet (L.), Commercial amd Stare Trade Treatises, Vot.8, sro. under 100,000/. 


The example recently set by the Chapters of St. 
Paul's and Westminster Abbey has just been fol- 
lowed by the Chapter of Exeter Cathedral, The 
whole of the broad nave has been furnished to ac- 
commodate a large co tion, we are 
enabled to state that the provision made for 
attendance at the afternoon service has not been 
too large. Crowds of rich and poor sit side by 
side to hear the service, full choral, and the stir- 
ring addresses which have been given, Sanday 
after Sunday, from the pulpit. 


The British Association for the Promotion of 
Science will hold the Anniversary Mecting this 
year at Aberdeen. The Prince Consort, poy 
dent of the Society, will open the proceedin 
and it is understood his Royal Highness will 
present during the business of the first two days. 


The Annual Meeting of the National Association 
for the Promotion of Social Science is to be held 
in Bradford early in October. Great exertions are 
being made by the executive committee to perfect 
the arrangements, and many gentlemen of the 
surrounding places interested In the aim of the 
Association are making efforts to promote the 
suecess of the meeting. 

‘The sale of the select portion of M. Libri's col- 
lection of books was concluded ou Monday last at 
Messrs, Sotheby and Wilkinson's rooms, The 
sale lasted thirteen days, and realised the amount 
of 86222, 7s. 

We understand that Mr. J. 0. Lever, M.P., 
has made an offer to the Great Ship Company to 
charter the Great Eastern for a voyage to North 
America and back. The ship is to be fitted for 
the accommodation of 2000 passengers, and her 
speed to equal 14 miles per hour on her trial, The 
terms offered to the Company are 20,000/. On 
Monday next this colossal ship will proceed on her 
trial trip. Instead of going out into the Atlantic, 
as at first proposed, she will first of all proceed to 
Cherbourg, then to Portland, and afterwards visit 
other parts of our coast, 

Who will believe that Mrs. Stowe is now in 
England ? That the American authoress who, but 
a short time ago, created such a sensation is 
actually amongst us without receiving any public 
notice atall? The lady however is in this country, 
and engaged upon her new tale, a portion of which 
has already appeared, under the title of ‘*The 
Minister's Wooing.” This title, it is understood, 
will be retained for the complete work, the publi- 
eation of which may be expected about October, 
The monthly parts of this work will of course be 
issued as heretotore. 

Theannual great gathering ofthe Foresters’ Clubs 
and Societies will be held at the Crystal Palace on 
Tuesday next, the 23d of August. The Foresters’ 
Day is always a day of great attendance. Last 
year the enormous number of 45,738 persons were 
present ; the roads and railways receiving such 
an accession of tmffic, 28 to render the scene at 
the approaches to the Palace and the neighbour- 
hood of the London Bridge and Pimlico Stations 
most exciting, This year unusual preparations 
have been made for increased traffic, nearly all 
the vans in London and its vicinity being engaged 
hy parties connected with the Association. Addi- 
tional facilities will also be given by the railways. 
Notwithstanding the extraordinary numbers at- 
tending these great meetings, it is gratifying to 
state that little or no damage results to either the 
grounds or the objects of art scattered about 
within the Palace ; order is invariably well pre- 
served ; and these occasions may be _ as 
iustrations of the remark so frequently made, 
that the mass of the English people, when left to 
themselves, form the best police. We cannot do 
better than add to this account, that the Great 
Eastern has not fared so well with its high- 
class visitors as the Crystal Palace with its 
shilling crowds. The hangings and furniture of 
" have been hacked and cut about 
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in the most abominable manner by * parties” 
who have been desirous of carrying away me- 
mentoes of their visits. The best plan to arrest 


such shameful destruction wonld be by reference to | 


a police magistrate, 

The Sefence and Art Department of the Commit- 
tee of Council on Education have issued a notice 
informing teachers, wishing to attend the examina- 
tions of the Science and Art Department in— 
1. Practical and Deseriptive Geometry, with 
Mechanical and Machine Drawing, and Building 
Construction; 2. Physics; 3. Chemistry; 4. 
Geology and Mineralogy (applied to Mining) ; 
5. Natural History : for the purpose of obtaining 
augmentation grants to their salaries (under the 
Science Minute of the 2ad June 1859), that they 
must send their names, aldresses, and present oc- 
cupation, te the Secretary of the Department, South 
Kensington, onor before the 31st October, 1859. The 
examinations will be held in the metropolis in the 
last week of Novotuber. Certificates of three grades 
will be granted in each subject, giving the holder 
an augmentation grant of 102, 14/., or 202. a-year 
on ench certificate while giving instruction to a 
class of operatives in that subject. These pay- 
ments will be in addition to the value of any 
certificates of competency for giving primary in- 
struction should the pt Fg have already obtained 
any such from the Committee of Council on Edu- 
cation, The olucated public generally will be very 
satisiied with this announcement, tenting, as it 
does, to 2 wholesome emulation amongst an im- 
portant class of the community. 


Exrnaonpinany Natunan PuexoweENox.— 
During the late thunderstorm, an immense 
quantity of shells fell from the clouds upon the 
grass plots in the Library Squara of ‘Trinity 
College, Dublin. The grass at first was perfectly 
white with them. They are chiefly of two kinds, 
asmall conch and the common cornua, Some are 
without the living snail, whilst in others animal 
life is existent, The walk between the two plots 
had not a singlo shell upon its surface. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
io 


Parise, August 17. 

ly ever the Emperor Napoleon III, deserved 
the title once awarded him by the Times, ofa clever 
theatrical manager, he deserves it ten times more 
for the manner in which he has “ got up" the 
fetes of the beginning of this week. The matter 
was a very difficult one, and one, which all the 
inventive power of the Imperial mind, aided by 
his instroments of the police, conld, at the outset, 
barely compass, The unpopularity of the peace was 
excessive ; the notion had got sheand everywhere 
(as all really trne notions invariably do} that Louis 
Napeolcon had, in a military senso, gained no prestige 
even with his own army, and the most violent set 
of the Emperor sopponents, the revolutionista, were 
furious, and supposed to be ready for any dangerous 
attompt, At first, then, every ilea of a triumphal 
cutry had to be given up, and it was officially de- 
tided and announced in the government journals 
that the Emperor would “receive” his troops at the 
foot of the column in the Place Vendéme, instead 
of going to Vineennes, os the firat plan had been, 
and returning throngh Paris at their head. The 
topographical position of the whole must be taken 
into consideration before what has really hap 
pened con be well understood. Vincennes is the 
suburb of this town immediately between which 
and Paris lies the Fanbourg St. Antoine. This is 
upon all occasions the part of the town which it 
in necessary to propitiate; for here, and in the 
mijoining fauboungs of St. Marceau and St. 
Jacques, are the head-quarters of the working: 
classes, The original desire and intention, 
therefore, lad been for the Imperial procession 
to start from Vincennes, go through the Faubourg 
St. Antoine and then down the Boulevards, 
where the population changes altogether, and 
becomes, instead of a merely working, a possess 
ing, shop-keeping, aud naturally much quieter 
olass. 

Here, then, is the meaning of the several 
changes mule by Louis Napoleon in his itinerary 


| of Inst Sanday; first, the intention to come 
| through the populous Fanbourgs with the arney ; 
: next, the ruc eres of any attempt of the sort 
being proved, the resolve not te enter at all with 
the troops, but to stay aml welcome them in the 
| middle of the Place Vendée. The effect, how- 
j ever, of this was disastrous, and it was tauta- 
monnt to telling all France, and indeed all Europe, 
that Louis Napoleon was afraid to mect the 
people, Ausettagly. alter an immense amount 
of trouble and ——— it was decided that a com- 
promise should be resorted to; the Emperor— 
neither frouting the discontented Fauboungs, nor 
' confining himself to the interior of the town— was 
to go as far as the end of the Foulevanls and 
receive the troops there, where the popalation 
becomes relbete aul the police agents and 
geniarmes can more ensily have their way. 

This, being well settled, the next thing to think 
of, was the ordaining of the details of the se, so 
as to insure from time to time the **outhbursta of 
applause” that have to be chronicled in the 
government journals, and that are not always se 
easy to obtain ‘‘spontaneously.” Here comes 
the excellence of the arrangements I alluded to in 
the beginning, aud which for cleverness cannot I 
| believe be surpassed. 

The great art of conrse, was never to leave 
| yublic feeling entirely to itself, but always to 
stimulate it to what was desired from it. Conse 
quently, the objects for which, independently 
of all political fecling, its sympathies are known 
to be excitable, were presented to its view in the 
most marvellously well-caleulated way, When- 
ever the appearance of a mere great militury 
dignitary, or of a regiment not very familiar to 
the populace, might leave the crowd indifferent, 
it was therefore taken care that such should be 
followed closely Wy some one of the spectacles 
which uo Parisian public could by any possibility 
refuse its sympathies to. Caurobert, for instance, 
aesed by very slightly greeted, and turning his 
ead towards every window for applause, which was 
coy and did not come, But immediately after 
were exhibited a few of the wounded soldiers, 
and of ceurse these elicited cheers from the 
spectators that were not to be won by a Marshal 
of France whose fame has been pa. wig over- 
clouded by the accuantions brought against 
him by one of his brother chiefs. The “halt, 
lame, and blind,” of the armee d' Jtelie ware the 
heroes of last Sunday, as well they might be ; 
but never was anything so well “‘got up" to set 
them off to advantage. Here a tolerably good- 
looking young licutenaut consented to parade in 
the certége with both his arms ina sling, there, 
a burly cnparal de Zovaws walked past with a 
black handage round his head, just showing off 
coquettishly enough his fine brown bashy beard ; 
and at all this of course the feminine part of the 
erowd shrieked and screamed with delight, and 
waved pocket handkerchiefs enthusiastically. 
Then, teo, there was a wounded vireufiers, for 
whom the male portion of the assembly felt 
suddenly irrepressible aympathy; and added 
to this the national spirit was solicited to 
the utmost by the aspect of the captured 
guns and standards, OF these, it may indeed 
be said that, like angels’ visits, they were 
“fow and far between ;" but, such as they were, 
they served, with other aids, to “keep up the 
interest of the situation,” as itis termed in thea- 
trical phase. The captures in this respect are 
exceslingly small, only fonr standards having 
been secured, in all, from the overwhelming, 
dazzling victories which the French attribute to 
themselves on four or five occasions, Without 
connting Palestro, this would not be a standard 
per battle, which is somewhat small. Then as to 
the guns, too, there are said to be thirty, which 





action, at the most; and, meollecting the twenty- 
six cannon of our glorious duke at Vittoria, und 
the similar kind of figures which have been those 
of most great conquerors, this is obviously no 
yeat sign of the “Syste Dei per Francay” 
in Which the Moniteur and Constitafionnel would 
have us believe, Nevertheless, upon this one 
special occasion, Loth yuna wid fags would seem, 
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gives also an average of something like six per | 








like Mercetia’s wound, if not to be anything ex- 
traordinary, to be at all events “enough ;” amd 
they were greeted on their passage by demonstra- 
tions which nothing elec, even backed by the 
police manmuyres, could secure. 

One thing very much remarked was the ex- 
tremely affected attitude of Marshal MacMahon. 
In the first place, instead of, like all his comrades, 
wearing his full dress uniform and cocked hat 
and plume, he chose to put en only the Mp7, 
which is worn in the everyday undress, Next, 
when bouquets were thrown at him as at others, 
he alone distinguished himself from all his 
fellows by disclaiming them, and causing the 
unfortunate flowers to be restored to their 
owners. There are great discussions as to the 
canse of this conduct, Marshal MacMahon's 
friends saying that it came fro his resolve not to 
play a part in a mere pageant, in a spectacle, and 
not to accept, like an actor, as coming from the 
pal flowers which he knew were only furnished 
ry the clague, 

This may be, and [ am disposed to think is, 
truc; bat then, it may be sed, why Marshal 
MacMahon took part in the entrée triomphate at 
all? He might just ax well have absented him- 
self for il health,” or any other pretext, and 
no great end of independence is gained, nor any 
very stout protestation made by marching in a 
procession ca petite teicne, aul looking aulkily on 
the ‘ovations that are made you. 

The crowning act of the entire comedy, how- 
ever, was to be found in the admirable training of 
the juvenile Prince [periel, who * went throngh 
all hia paces” in the most perfect style. There 
really is something incredible iu the fact of a baby 
being taught froma its cradle to take a part in a 
wiblic farce, and in my opinion, last Sunday's 
Mte only confirms Louis Napoleon's right to the 
title of a great Jnpresario. 





SCIENTIFIC. 
sandnas ‘ 

Zoolocy.—Among the peculiarities of the great 
smithern continent of Australia, we cannot fail of 
being struck with the different specles of mar- 
supial quadrupeds, which, with the exception of 
the opessam, are unknown in all other parts of 
the globe. By marsupial quadnipeds are under- 
stood those animals which possess a ponch in 
which the prematurely-born young are nursed and 
carried about by the mother until able to take 
eare of themselves: of these creatures the 
kanguroo is the best known, and the largest 
representative at present existing. These animals 
are nocturnal in their habits, so that it rarely 
happens that the traveller discovers their 
existence, even in districts in which the smaller 
kinds may be comparntively abundant. It ix 
most interesting with regard to the peculiar 
characteristics of the prevalent mammalian forme 
of the Austrulian continent, on locking back to 
the geological epoch which witnessed the existence 
in our own country of extinct elephants, 
rhineceri, hippopotami, and other gigantic 
qundrupeds, to discover evidences of creatures 
of equal bolk, but of marsupial nature, which 
have also passed away aud become extinet. The 
British Museum possesses a skull of the Dipro- 
todon or fossil kangaroo, the cranial structure and 
formation of the teeth of which resemble those of the 
kangaroo and no other creature; this immonse 
cranium is upwards of three feet in length. The 
governor of New South Wales has forwarded to 
Europe photographs of other singular fossils that 
have been lately discovered in Darling Downs in 
Australia, Among the creatures thus brought 
under our notice is the Nototheriam, which finds 
its nearest living representative in a very rare 
marsupial animal, the Koala, but which exceeds 
the latter as much im size as the Diprotaden 
exceeds the existing kangaroo, These immense 
herbivorous marsupials were preyed upon by mar- 
supial carnivora of the size of alion, Thus we 
learn that Australia was inhabited ty moar- 
supialia under forms as gigantic and remark- 
able as those placontalia whose contemporaneous 
existence in the European and Asiatic conti- 
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nent has been revealed by geological research. 
Tn regard to the relation of marsupial qnuadrupeds 
to Australia, Professor Owen, to whom we are in- 
debted for the information contained in this 
article, says, ‘I have always connected the singular 
peculiarity of organisation which prevails among 
the Australian matnamals with the long droughts 
in that country, with the extensive tricks where 
there are no waters, and with the difficulty of ob- 
taining that necessary element of life, Take the 
case of one of our wikl animals—suppose a fox or 
wild cat ; they make their nest, they have their 
litter. Suppose it should happen that they must 
travel one or two hundred miles to geta draught of 
water, impelled by the thirsty condition of a 
nursing mother, but obliged to leave her family at 
home, where woukt that family be when the 
mother returned from its hundred-miles journey, 
the poor little blind deserted litter? Why, 
starved to death, In order that quadrupeds 
should be fitted to exist in a great continent 
like Australia under these long dronghts, the 
animals mtist possess an organisation suited 
to their piace of rvsidenee. And #0 that 
form of mamralian quadruped found in this great 
continent—-native to it, pe hom so as te make 
these migrations, to obtain thut necessary of life— 
has the super-added pouch and genetic pecn- 
lianitics cnabling them to carry their young ones 
wherever they go. We therefore find that what- 
ever be their diet, whether they be carnivorous, 
insectivorous, or frugivorous, reot-cating or leaf- 
eating quadrupeds whatever be their powers of 
locomotion and spheres of action—whether they 
burrow like the wombat, climb like the phalanger, 
jump like the kangaroo, trot like the bandicoot, 
or fly like the petaurist--no matter what their 
metion or kind of food, they all possess a soft, 
warm, well-lined portable nursery-pocket, which 
serves them also for a perembulator, And since 
we find that cnaticiel iuimals have lived in 
Australia from a yery remote period, #0 we may 
infer that its peculiar climate hos prevailed during 
as vast a lapse of time.” 

Purysiotooy.—In a paper read before the 
Royal Society by Dr. Eaves’ Smith, ou the 
phenomena of respiration, the authordescribes the 
— of carbonic aeid expired, and of air 
inspired, with the rate of respirmtion and pulsation 
in reference to the whole day and night, the 
daily variations caused by food and abstinence, 
and also those produced by changes in tempera- 
ture and in the health of the individual. The 
total —— of carbonic seid expired in 34 hours 
wag determined in 4 gentlemen in § experimenta, 
some of which continued for 18 houra, with short 
intervals for meals only ; others were made at the 
beginning of each hour and half-hour during that 
period. The preg of carbonic acid exhaled in 
the 6 hours of tho night is 1956 graina, and the 
total amount of carbon in the 246 hours while at 
rest varied from 5 to 7 ounces in different persons. 
The effect of walking at 2 and 3 miles per hour is 
found to ba equal to lf and 23 times thet during 
reat, and in the muscular exertion undergone by 
the labouring class, the quantity of carbonic acid 
is rained to upwards of 12 oynces daily, During 
profoand sleep the amount is lessened to tha 
extent of one-half of that of the average of the 
day. The variations produced by food are so 
great that the maximum is one-half mors than the 
minimam, and in one case nearly twice as much—- 
the greatest amount of carbonic acid bemg exhaled 
after cach meal, expecially after breakfast and tea. 
The quantity of carbon evolved in 24 hours with- 
out food is nearly 6 ounces, instead of 7 onnces 
with food. Temperature was an ever-acting 
eanse of veriation, an increase of heat producing a 
decrease in the respiratory changes, which was 
more perceptible after the cold of winter. A 

night's rest aleo, together with a feeling of 
ealth, a good supply of food, and not too much 
exertion, give an increase on the following morn- 
ing; hence, on Monday morning a bigh state of 
the system was seme: found to exist in the 
working classes. The variations which are due 
to the time of year are very remarkable and im- 
portant, since it was shown that the respiratory 
changes vary from seavon to season in a definite 





and periodic manner, these changes being greatest 
in the winter and least in the summer, and the 
variation commencing at definite periods, 


Mrouanics.—-Dr, Juge, of Crest, in the south 
of Fruace, has projected a new description of 
railway, applicable to ordinary reads, which ean 
be either used by carriages propelled indifferently 
by pected ipa or locomutives, or by other means, 
and also by foot passengers, who would be able to 
travel at the speed of at least twenty miles an 
hour. ‘The proposed road consists of sleepers at 
about a yerd apart supporting four longitudinal 
wooden bars parallel to cach other, and leaving a 
space between each considerably leas than the 
ordinary length of the human foot. In the spaces 
between these wooden bars are placed three semi- 
circular iron rails, about an inch wide, and whose 
upper surface shall be mther lower than that of 
the wooden bars, so as to form three grooves, the 
whole length of the road, of which the iron rails 
would form the bottom and the bars of wood the 
sides. The two external bars would have a flat 
iron rail nailed on them, and would form a railway 
about thirty-four inches wide, Upon this ril- 
way waggons could be drawn by horses walking 
upon the paved or macadamixed road by the side 
of the rails, orelse by locomotives or other means, 
For the conveyance of passengers a kind of 
velocipede could be made, having three wheels, of 
which the contre one would be made with a groove 
round its edge to fit the central semi-circular mil, 
and the two others with flanges to run on the ex- 
ternal rails, Pedestrians would trevel by means 
of skates, each of which would be furnished with 
two pairs of conieal castors, so arranged as to fit 
the semi-cirenlar raila above described, The 
skates would be so constructed that in pushing 
the foot backwards to give the progressive impulse, 
it would be wedged between the wooden bars on 
each side, and so be held tirm, while during the 
forward movement it would glide along the rails 
upon the castors. Arrangements are also made to 
enable the traveller to stop himself. Jnstead, 
therefore, of walking, the pedestrian would skate 
along the road, supporting himeelf alternately 
with each foot upon two of tho rails, the third 
rail being left free to allow the travellers to cross 
in different directions. The read thua formed 
would permit foot passengers to pass cach other, 
hat it would forn only a single line for carriages, 
whose traflic would have to be regulated in the 
same way as that of single lines of railway is 
reguinted now. The projector estimates that this 
road would cost no more than an ordinary ‘high- 
way; thet it would admit of short curves and in- 
clines of one in thirty; and also that it could be 
laid upon the roads already in existence without 
inconvenience or requiring any additional engineer- 
ing works. Should this scheme ever come into 
operation and the inventors expectations be 
realised, an economy of traffic would be «fected 
similar to that produced y the present lines of 
rmilway, to which, inderd, these ronda would prove 
important tributaries, 

Conxstmetion oF Gas Swoxn,—Messre, Vodex« 
& Harvey, of 39, Hatton Garden, have perfected a 
little invention to which it is desirable that the 
attention of consumers of gas should be directed 
Without delay, It consists merely of an orna- 
mental cirelet of metal acroes which is stretched a 
sort of sieve of fine platina wire, and it ia intended 
to be placed as a cover on the top of the glebe or 
chitnney. The result is most remarkable, The 
amoke appears to be instantly annihilated, and 
the flame both increases in bulk and becomes 
brighter and more elear. The photogenic im- 
provement is stated to be from 25 to 30 per cent. 
All effluvium from the gas is destroyed, and the 
discoloration of the ceiling and decorations of the 
room prevented by the use of this simple 
apparatus, 

Mramenism.—The Union Magnéfique, French 
paper, publishes the following account of the effect 
of mesmerism on the growth of plants. Mr. 
Seydel having planted in a box two rose-trees of 
the same species and similar size, and each three 
years old, and having placed them in « window 
with a southern aspect, he mesmerised one of 


them every day, and watered it with mesmerised 
water; the other was not mesmerized, and was 
watered with ordinury water, At the end of three 
weeks the mestuerised rose-tree had eighteen tine 
roses, aml greatly exceeded its neighbour in sixe 
and vigour ; upon the other tree only afew partly- 
opened buds were to be sern, The same eB- 
merist male a similar experiment npon two night- 
shales which had been planted at the same fame 
in the same taculd and in a similar aspect to that 
of the rose-trees, Secing that one of these 
appeared dvooping and backward, while the other 
was in vigorous health, he immediately began to 
inesmerise the sickly plant by means of meame- 
rised water, as well ax directly, while the other 
plant was watered with common water only, At 
the end of a fortnight M. Seydel saw with satia- 
faction that the formerly drooping nightshade 
had grown to the height of 18 inches, while the 
other was only 10 inches high; the root of the 
foriner was found to be 4 inches long, while that 
of the latter was only 2 inches. Lastly, the 
flowers of the nightshade which had not been 
mesmerised were far from being a4 numerona, and 
having as fine a colour as those of the plant which 
hal been so treated, Another instance of the 
effect of mesmerism on plants is that of two 
geraniums, one of which was withered, and had 
never more than one single leaf which was no 
sooner formed than it faded and fell off, while the 
other plant was constantly green and vigorous. 
The withering plant was mosmerised, and after a 
few days it had several leaves, and moreover it 
praluced flowers sooner than the other which had 
not been sickly. 


The Midland Counties Archeological Society of 
Rirmingham recently made an excursion to 
Wroxeter and Shrewsbury, At Wroxeter a frag- 
ment of Roman mason , eawent aa the Uld Wail, 
stands in the centre of the buried city of Urico- 
nium. After visiting the ruins and exploring the 
subterranean chambers for relics of ancient art, 
the company assembled ander the Old Wall to 
listen to Mr. Wright's account of the excavations, 
The visitors then cxamined Wroxeter church, 
which is a curions old building of different ages. 
The excursionists afterwards rode to Shrewsbury, 
where they inspected the collection of antiquities 
from Uriconium, preserved in the museum; and 
alyo visited St. Mary's charch, which formerly 
was a criciform building, belonging to a house of 
the Benedictine order, but is now simply a 
Norman nave, with a pointed east window, 


Mr. Rowell, the author of a work, just pub- 
lished, on “ The Cause of Rain,” narrates the fol- 
lowing aneodote in illustration of the liability to 
error in deductions based on a single observation 
hastily made, He saya, ‘*1 was one night retarn- 
ing from the country when I picked ap a glow- 
worm, and, thinking my warta hand would injure 
it, [ placed it on my hat, intending to take it off 
agnin before I entered Oxford, After a while I 
took off my hat, and, looking carefully around it, 
missed the glow-worm ; and, sup jg it had 
fallen off, I thought no more about 1t. Some time 
after this I was suddenly surprised by the appear- 
ance of an extraordinary meteor which, as I ra 
my head to look at it, passed with great velocity 
right acrogs the zenith in a straight Lino as far as 
I could see it by throwing my head backwards ; 
but when there the conrse of the meteor became 
very eccentric, turning about in every direction as 
I moved my head to look at it, Amd then, but not 
till then, I discovered that it was my glow-worm’s 
tail just protruded over the edge of my hat above 
my ayes. But so completely wus I deceived, that 
had the light been withdrawn before it had left 
the —— line of its path, I should have believed 
that I had seen a most extraordinary meteor, 
larger than the moon, and far brighter. 


——_—_—_—_—_—_— 





Soutn Kexsrsoton Mvusxum,—During the 
week ending Ang. 13, 1869, the visitors have been - 
—8883 on the free days, and 2878 on similar 
evenings, while the total number for the week, 
including the Students’ duys, wae 7160, From 
the opening of the Museum, 1,011,093. 
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SALE OF LORD NORTHWICK'S PICTURES. 

Tur great feature of this week's proceedings at 
Thirlstane House has been the sale of the British 
pictures, which, as will be seen, realised remark- 
ably high prices; so high, in fact, as to afford a 
new corroboration of the assertion sometimes 
made, that the judicious purchase of English 
pictures ge the artists eae is one rang 
very investments, ing commercially, 
for a little superfluous capital, It has been no 
uncommon thing at this sale for English pictures to 
produce twice or even three times the amounts 
paid for them Lord Northwick, whilst we 
should very much doubt whether in many instances 
the works by “old masters” brought more than 
— orat most two-thirds, the price he gave for 
them. 


ecm ss Tt een Sat A Me 
cen car the 
ford}; 1187, A. » ‘A Beene in xt = : ing 


under Storm,’ 116 guineas (Eckford); 1154, T. Cree- 
wick, R.A..‘The Mountain Stream,’ 3h) guineas (Cox) ; 
1180, R. Redgrave, R.A., ‘The Flight into 
meditating on the of Simeon,’ Incas 
(Eckford}; 1161, Von Holst, ‘The Fortane-Teller, 106 
ened {Penner); 1143, Hulme and Willis, * 
ery, with a of Cattle, View in North Wales,” 
140 (Wallis); 1103, J. Danty, A.R.A., ‘The 
Ww Nymph chantin, the 


bi - 
the Confessor,’ 315 guineas (Agnew); LL, 


of Extward . 
D, Roberta, R,A., ‘ Interior of the Chureh of St. Taques, 
= Dep » 285 guineas (Agnew); 1106, A. Fraser, ‘The 


ing the Sacrament, 130 guineas (Wallis); 1176, G. Lance, 
“A Portrait, the daughter of the phoney & tray of 
fruit,’ 100 guineas heer) 3 1177, W. M , View of 
Athens, figures in the foreground, and i Le | 
ah “a very fine work, 620 guineas (Agnew); 1178, D. 

B.A.,' Robin Hood and his Foresters, a scene from 
“Tyanhoe,""’ the well-known large J geri 1306 guineas 


Foren} q Maller, 
Gambart); 1191, BE. W. Cooke, A-RLA,, 
310 guiness 


ines (Gambart); 1106, Richard Wilacn, * re 
Kotmon," 270 guineas (Daubeney); 1197, F. Goodall, 
ABA. ‘The of the Norman Conseript,” 30 
qness Peres 5 1105, C. R. Leslie, B.A., ‘Columbus 


eed by Acteeou,” 675 a 
it & gurprisin f urioe, ae 

paid tho artist S00). for it (Bekh }; 1207, G. EB, Hering, 
The Borromean Islands," 195 guinens (Abrahams); 1206, 

tinaee are, ‘ Mig Lge nd poet pt 660 qwuineas 
SaaS Ferpool js picture its companion, 

" fourth day for 760, Lord Northwick 

is anid to have paid the artiatonly 1OW,, tmt this, though 
his lordship couli opcasionally drive a bard 
margain, in conevivable,—if it be true the pic- 
tures realised ney Dee times the origumal cost); 
ing unte 


his Misfortunes,’ 610 
(Wallis); 1000, E. M. Wi 
on,” BOO grui 


jcene,” 24) 


2 
E 
8 
E 


Price GON, 
*The Disgrace of Clarend 


in the Palace of Westminster, 

excited more competition than any vious bot, it was 

eventanlly knocked down to Mr, Flaton for 1710 guineas, 

being the largeat sium yet obtained for any picture at the 

sale. The day's sale Comprised 8 lote, and realised the 
sum of 14,s00y, 

e Thirteenth and Fourteenth dara were deroted to 





in , OTA, and other articles of vertu: we | 
neo note a few of the more remarkable lots. L222, 
Young Hercules strangling the Stake, an ard 
of great in & cuse, 46 guineas (Webb); 1257, a 


magnificent cameo hend of Jupiter Serapis, on fine onyx 
of two strata, 45 guineas (Rhodes); 1262-3, a pair of fine 
antique bronze heud«, #07, (Rhodes and Norton); 126s, a 
fine old Italian bronze figure of Apollo, three feet high, 
at guineas (Rhodes); 1 a fine bronze of the Crouching 
Venus, 36 guinens ( ; 173, a of old Florentine 
bronze vases and covers of beautiful form, finely chased 
with mask handles, 41 eas (Nort); 1276, brome 
figure of the Dying Gladiator, 684. (Archbold); 1280, a 
pair of beantifully modelled boys the Inte and 

pipe, of old Bévres bisquit, 26 (Davis); 1258, | 
antique bronze bust of Jupiter, guineas (Norton); | 
1345, a silver-gilt rose-wnter dish, ,in the centre a 


| Survey; the national 


| Museum of Irish Industry. 
| working of the Department of Science and Art in 


founded has its condition and workin, 


iB Fepresenting the family of Darius before Alex- 


ander, 75 neas {Colnaght) 5 1391, a glass case, 
conta e@ Address to Northwick from the 
inhabitants of Cheltenham, expressive of their thanks for 
the liberality with which he at all times threw the 
jes of Howse to the public, was secured 

the present Lord Northwick for 10. ; 1306, a of 
que cento bronze vhses and covers, ¢ ' 


. 2 

of Henry IV,, on verde an- 
“a Alrahama). The t ° 
Fifteenth ver, : Palma, ‘1 capi 
Relate, i=. tha’ foreground of, nsiocages’ 160 guineas 


feclin ted, and 
papete on Neworteen were of the wwoeten, froen Got cal. 


20 guineas; 1611, Jacopo Palma, 
Jon peteing to the Lamb,’ 120%, (Colmaghi) ; 1517, le 
cla, ‘Virgin and Child,’ 185 guineas (Nieawenhays) ; 1421, 
Nicolo Poussin, * Ageee Daphne," 190 guineas (Far 
rar) ; 1538, Gentilo Bellini, *‘ Mahomet the Second,” 

at Constantinople in 1454, Bellini having been sent from 
Venice for the parpose, 185 guineas (Eckford), The day's 
eale included 100 }ots, and realised 59008, 





DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART: 
ANNUAL REPORT. 


Tue functions of the Department of Science and 
Art comprise the direction of the Metropolitan 
Schools of Science and Art, the Museums at South 
Kensington and Jermyn Street, and the Geological 
Art and Science Schools 
and Museums at Dublin and Edinburgh ; and the 
superintendence, more or less direet, of the pro- 
vincial schools of a similar order, and of the 
Schools of Navigation in London and the pro- 
vineial ports, Necessarily, therefore, the matter 
of the Keport is of considerable bulk and of a 
somewhat hetereogeneous character, With its 
appendices it forms a Blue Book of 200 pages. 
Mach of the information is, however, of general 
interest ; and, following the course adopted with 
the other national educational institutions, we 
shall give a brief abstract of its principal state- 
ments. In doing so, however, we shall consult 
the convenience of our readers by not following 
very strictly the order of the Report, but shall so 
re-cast the materials as to exhibit broadly the 
general proceedings of the Department, and then 
notice more specifically and separately the two 
great branches of Science and Art. 

The extent of the operations of the Department 
has been pointed out. The total expenditure of 
the Department for the year ending March 31, 
1859, was 83,242/. ; the amount yoted in the civil 
service estimates for the current year is 93,3040. ; 
in 1856-57 the expenditure was 73,855/., so that 
the first conclusion to be noted is that the ex- 
penditure of the department is increasing at the 
rate of very nearly 10,000/. annually. Of this 
expenditure in the past year 3625/. were for the 


| general management in London; §2,380/. for the 


schools, museums, &e., South Kensington ; 61867, 
for the Museum of Vractical Geology, Jermyn 
Street ; 8153/. for the Geological Survey ; 19227. 
for the Industrial Museum, Seotland ; 6049/. for 
the Royal Dublin Society, and 4832/. for the 
“*The results of the 


all its divisions for the year 1558 show a great 
increase on the previous year in the attendance of 
the public on the Museums, Schools, and Lec- 
tures. The visitors to the varions museums and 
collections in London, Dublin, and Edinburgh 
under the superintendence of the Department 
have been 875,898, being an increase of 117,923 
on the previous year.” And the Report concludes 
by saying that ‘We can state with contidence 
rtment has been 
been 40 
sonnd, or the public appreciation of the advan- 
tages which it offers in aid of private efforts to 
promote Science and Art among all classes, so 
marked as during the year 1858," 

In the Science branch the first place is of course 
assigned to the metropolitan institutions. The 
rogress made during the year in the Geological 
Survey is fully illustrated in a supplementary 


that at ne period since the De 


report by the Director-General, Sir R. 1, Murchison. 
From this it appears that in 1858, 2273 square 
miles were surveyed geologically in England, 
chiefly in the home and midland counties ; whal 
owing to the very small force of surveyors 
there, only 203 square tiles have been surveyed 
in Scotland. Maps ona scale of one inch to the 
mile, covering about 1239 square miles, and six 
sheets of a map on a scale of four inches to the 
tile, have been issued —- year; as have 
also the unusually large number of ten sheets of 
horizontal six-inch geological sections, extendi 
over 256 miles of country. In Ireland the wo! 
of the survey has been chietly directed to preparing 
for publication the one-inch maps of that country, 
of which twenty-three new sheets have been 
issued during the year. In the natural history 
and palnentelegien! sections of the survey, above 
15,000 specimens have been re-arranged, named, 
tableted and placed in the museum cases; and 
very large additions of minerals and fossils have 
been obtained by gift and purchase. 

The Museum of Practical Geology, Jermyn 
Street, was visited during the year by 24,877 
persons, being an increase of 7680 over the 
previons year, New and revised editions of the 
General Catalogue, and the Catalogue of Rock 
Specimens, are preparing. Numerous documents 
have been Fev to the Mining Record Office ; and 
the importance of the office to all persons con- 
nected with mining aml metal-working is 
obviously becoming more generally recognised. 

The number of students in the School of Mines 
does not inerease, The matriculated students 
number only 12, occasional students 55, in all 67, 
being 12 less than the previous year. ‘It is to 
be regretted,” says the Director-General, * that 
the attendance of the occasional students at the 
School of Mines is diminished this year by the 
absence of officers of H.M. army and navy, not- 
withstanding the encouragement of HRA. the 
Commanider-in-Chief, and the advantageous terms 
upon which such students are admitted to the 
lectures.” It certainly is a matter of surprise as 
well as of regret, when the value of the particular 
instruction is remembered, as well as the celebrity 
of the professors, The working men do not 
appear to have given s0 little heed to the oppor- 
tunities afforded to them by the school, your 
courses of lectures were delivered to working men 
—on Electricity and Magnetism by Prof. Stokes ; 
on the First Principles of Chemistry by Dr, Hof- 
man; on Metallurgy, by Dr. Perey; and on 
Minerals by Mr. W. W. Smyth,—in the first three 
of which the whole of the tickets (600 to each 
course) were applied for, but only 442 of the 
last, which were delivered in summer, 

The Chemical Laboratory continues, under the 
supervision of Dr. Hofman, to produce excellent 
restlts; the number of students however seems 
to diminish ; in 1857 there were 116, in 1858 only 
$4; the largest number in any one session being 
$4. And this ix the more remarkable, as Dr. 
Hofman. states that ‘the students who have 
worked under his superintendence during the 
past year belonged to all classes of society, and 
very different countries, Among the foreigners 
are Frenchmen, Germans, Spaniards, Americans, 
and Turks.” With all these foreigners one is 
curious to know how many of the 34 students can 
be natives! As in former years Dr. Hofman, and 
his assistants have, we are told, carried on analyses 
of direct use to the public, Thus the amount of 
bituminous matter in certain shales, particularly 
those of the flagstones of Caithness, has 
been so accurately determined as to show that 
oil and gas may be possibly obtained in suf- 
ficient quantities to render them valuable to 
the speculator; experiments have been tunder- 
taken at the request of the Board of Trade with 
the view of discovering an easy and inexpensive 
method of bleaching the inferior qualities of resins 
for soap- boiling ; an investigation has been made of 
the relative properties of the different copper wires 
used by the Transatlantic Telegraph Company ; 
various mineral waters have been analysed ; 
the results of several series of experiments, made 
in the Laboratory, of a purely scientific nature, 
have been published in the ‘ Transactions of the 
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Royal Society.” But some even of these researches | 


lead to useful results. ‘Thus ‘‘an oily substance, | 
called aniline, remained for many years without 
any — a This y has the 
ie with oxidizing agents, a) 
Peaetifal violet aioe which has served chemists | 
as atest of the presence of aniline, After many | 
ingenious trials, Mr. W. Perkins, one of Dr. | 
Hofman’s pupils, derived from this base a fixed | 
and permanent violet-coloured substance of great | 
value to dyers and printers, and hence thousands | 
of gallons of aniline are now produced, some | 
ounces of which a few years ago would have been | 
considered a rarity in any chemical laboratory.” 
This aniline dye, our fair readers may be glad to 
know (though the Report does notof course stoop to 
afford so tnvial a jnece of information), is what 
acy the mauee which has doneso much during the 
ust few months to delight their eyes and adorn | 
their persons. 
The Metallurgical Laboratory, under Dr, Perey, 
is able to report a good amount of work done. | 
The number of students, however, is very small, 
never exceeding six in any session, the total for 
the year being seventeen. Yet Dr, Perey states | 
that “applications continue to be received from 
time to time, from various quarters, for the services 
of men well informed on the principles of metal- 
lurgical science ;" and he expresses his ‘‘ satis- 
faction that many of his former students are now | 
occupying important and remunerative situations, 
both at home and abroad. The demand, indeed, 
has exceeded the supply," which may afford a 
hint to some of our young friends, 

Further it is noted in the Report that, as in — 
former years, frequent applications from the | 
public +s relating to geology, &c,, have been | 
answered and explained ; competent persons have 
been recommended as geological surveyors in 





Tasmania and Madras; an analysis has been 
made of coal from the Straits of Magellan, which 
has been reported to be valuable ; a memorandum 
has been sent for the guidance of the government 
of Tripoli in relation to proposed artesian wells 
in that country; and Mr. Lristow, one of the 
senior geologists has ‘called attention to the 
lamentable result of erecting certain portions of 
forts and public niin on incoherent and 
slippery tertiary subsoils, which neocssarily shrink 
or collapse, or swell out and founder, under de- 
composition and pressure. On this last head,” 
says the Director-General, and he will have the 
public voice with him in the recommendation, ‘1 
would submit that the military authorities should 
obtain the opinion of an experienced geological 
surveyor, whenever such buildings are about to be 
avi in order that the real nature of their 
foundations should be previously ascertained,” 

Besides the metropolitan schools, some pro- 
gress has been made in the establishment of | 
provincial schools, either science schools and | 
classes, trade schools, mining schools, or 
classes of an exceptional character adapted to the 
special wants of the district—but all nore or less 
under the superintendence of the department. 
These schools and classes have been organised, as 
far as possible, on the plan of the Art Schools; 
but, it is added, *‘the whole «question of science- 
teaching has received the careful consideration of 
the Board,” though it is not sail with what 
result. 

Connected with the general scien 
are the Navigation Schools, which a corr eaymble 
of being rendered of great benefit both to the 
royal and commercial marine. But these schools | 
show little increase in the preceding year, the 
number of pupils on the books being 254 in 1858, | 
against 2421 in 1857. Altogether, the results | 
from these schools have been so far from satisfac: 
tory, that the Board, last September, decided that 
a nautical officer in Her Majesty's service should 
inspect all the schools and report as to the 
system upon which it would be best to place 
them. Captain Ryder, R.N., was accordingly 
appointed a commissioner of inquiry ; and having 
inspected the schools, he drew up an elaborate 
report on the subject, which is here reprinted at 
length. It contains much cnrious information 
respecting the commercial marine (whieh * with 


department 


brilliant exceptions” is very unfavourably spoken 
of}, and suggestions of considerable value as to 
the future management of the schools ; but, lyin 
outside our general purpose, it will here be enough 
to inilicate the existence of the Report for the 
benetit of any of our readers who may feel an 
interest in the subject, 

With reference to the Irish and Scottish science 
institutions, our summary tust be very brief: in 
the Report and its Appendices very ample details 
are given. The Museum of Irish Industry, 
Dublin, was visited during the year by 23,638 

ns, and courses of popular lectures were de- 
ivered in the evenings on pees science, 
geology, and the elements of chemistry, but the 
average attendance did not exceed 200. The 
systematic courses in the daytime were attended 
by about 16 students, except on geology, which 
attracted 40, Great additions have been made to 
the collections, and much work has been done in 
the laboratories, &e, The courses of lectures 
of the Royal Dublin Society on Botany were 
attended by from 50 to 60 persons; on Natural 
History by 139; on Geol by 202; on Che- 
mistry by 152; and on Physical Science by about 
200. he Botanic Gardens were visited by 
pot puns during the year; the Museum of 
‘Natural History by 8968 during the four months 
it was open; and the Zoological Ganlens by 
144,542 persons. The Dublin Society carries on 
a system of examinations of adults who aim to 
show their competence in mercantile knowledge. 
It was commenced in 1857, and appears to he 
wing in public favour, as the number of can- 
dates this year was 44, or more than double the 
number in 1857: of these 12 received rewards of 
merit. The Society has also an agricultural 
museum, and takes the direction of the annual 
agricultural show. It has likewixe onganised 
systematic courses of lectures in the previnees ; 
and has a flourishing central school of art with 
numerous affiliated schools, 

The Industrial Museum of Scotland has made 
lange and constantly increasing additions to its 
collections, but its development is greatly cramped 
7 the want of suitable buildings. The laboratory 
of the museum has been attended by twelve 
pupils, all, with one exception, students of indus- 
trial science. ep bp ote investigations have 
been conducted in this department. The students 
of the university class of technology have numbered 
forty, being the same as last year, 

The Museum of Natural History, Edinburgh, 
was visited during the year by 88,331 persons, of 
whom 86,236 visited it on free days, the remainder 
on students’ days, when a charge of 6¢d. is made, 
Large and important additions have been made to 
the museum and library, by donation as well as 
by purchase ; but here, as in our other museums, 
additional space is greatly wanted. 

‘These crude notes will suffice to show of how 
much value, and in what various ways, are the 
labours of the scientific branch of the Department 
of Science and Art, both with reference to the public 
service and to our national industry, and how 
largely it contributes to the instruction and 





amusement of the public generally, The Schools 
and Musewms of Art we must defer till next week, 
THE DRAMA. 
aes 


Princess's THEATRE. —The great dramatic event 
of the week has been the revival of The Wife's Secret, 
It is needless to point out the beauties of this 
play. The plot culminates to within twenty lines 
of the termination, while cach act, in a measure, 
contains a drama in itself. And there are 
sparks of real genius in this work, which of them- 
selves would raise it far above the general mass of 
English plays. Tuke, for instance, that’ scene in 
which Sir Welter gives his wife the ** pass," by 


_ virtue of which she can ride safely through the 


Puritan forces. It will be remembered that Lady 
Beeline returns the paper to her husband, saying, 
“Tt is not signed.” This gives Sir Walter the 
impression that she is heartless enough even to 
ree the omission of a few words; and a couple of 
very fine lines ocean, in which the [aritan con- 


vineces himself by this act of his wife's that his 
love for her is strong indeed. But, in truth, 
the suffering lady has not scen the absence of 
pwede get ontgl the genius of the author has pre- 
¥en him from committing such a blunder; 
Lady Eveline only sees the incompletencss of the 
mper when Maud, the servant, who is i 

y her, with the indifferent eyes of the mere 
looker-on, marks the omission, and points it out 
to her mistress. The play contains many similar 
instances of refined sentiment. It is needless to 
state that the revival was received with positive 
enthusiasm, The Wife's Secret has always met 
with this good fortune. Mr. Kean was so 
admirable as the Puritan, that we can find 
but one fault in his rendering of the cha- 
racter, and its unimportance proves how little 
there is to condemn: we refer to the perpetual 
dropping of the actor's hair inte his eyes, and 
the necessity on Mr. Kean's pest to plaster it back 
behind his ears. To be candid, the reiteration of 
this act really mars the effect of his fine acting, 
and when it is considered how casily the defect 
might be avoided, it becomes yet more vexatious. 
Mrs. Kean acted as we believe no other English 
actress at present onthe stage canact. Let us add 
that Miss Murray, as Maud, the Puritan maiden, 
mualgré elle, was very brisk; and then we have 
given all the good words we can bestow on the 
revival of The Wife's Secret, for Miss Chapman, 
as the Paye, was beyond her element, while Mr. 
Mendows, as Jabez Sneed, did not do the character 
that justice which it deserves. The play has been 
followed by The Midsummer Nighfs Dream. 
The house has been adtnirably attended every 
night during the week. 

Anrirnt THEATRE.—Mr, Webster has succeeded 
80 well in the revival of The Flowers of the Forest, 
that he is about to reproduce all the rare old 
—— pieces, The Wreck Ashore is announced, 
and Viclorine underlined. We have no doubt the 
talented lessee will find these revivals very satis- 
factory indeed, 


Sreaxp Tueatre.—At this theatre The Maid 
with the Milking Pail has been revived. It has 
created som little suocess, 


Mr. Paul Bedford will take a benefit at the New 
Adelphi on Wednesday next, and he entreats his 
—* by advertising means, to ‘* Rush to the 


MADAME Tussaup's.—A effigy of General 
Garibaldi has been added to Mdine, Tussaud's 
collection, and has attracted considerable attention. 





JAMES THE FIRSTS LETTER BOOK. 


Lord wigs Admiral of England to the Duke of Lerma. 
Requests his favour towards Sir John Ferne, the bearer, 
wos tos came property im Ripein Sn pect of conteents 
wor, : 

Lord High Admiral of England to the Duke of Lerma. 


on. 


To the same effect na the , in favour of the case 
of Sir John Ferne. 1607, April. 

James I. to the Town of In favour of Jobin 
Davis, citizen and merchant of 1 , for the settlement 
of Gee saa between him and a citizen of Hamburgh. 

, April. 

James I. Safe conduct for Henry Hudson, a man much 
skilled in maritime matters, who — to seek a pee 
sage, in vain attempted before, to extreme regions 
the East, the Kingdom of China, by the western sea, with 
his ship the Hope Weil. 1007, 

James 1. to the Viceroy of A: - Can scarcely credit 
the report of injuries inflicted in his dominion upon Eng- 
liek manera. Complains of the seixure of the Hope 
Wellin Mediterrinean of he cruel 


valerie ed, 


such il) 4, restoration is requested of their ship 

hoa ee ately be set mt 
re ny. 

James 1. to the King of Denmark. Mindful of the 


sgreement mado heswese wom baat ape a a 
Oo eg ~ Ay ie return of «pring to w 
tos teaver, 3 in Pole. 1607, May. 
her of tha heash of bimactt enn . and childoeee d 
i . an an 
Mast news from berself in return, 
y 18, 


James I. to the Count of Emden. Grieved at the re- 
ae i- the Cane with _— dinates a migra 
Of his integrity, will again necat tage mn 
will write ae allie! senators of Belgium for the with- 
— of the soldiers they have sent to the city. 1607, 
aly, 
James 1. to Join Adolphus, Dake of Holstein. Grieved 
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2h tho Geter’ which bas agsin arisen between the Count ! 
anil the 


tween 1607, July. | 
dJames!. Patent James v. Malderee, 

Belgian Minister, the order of knighthood. 1697, July. | 
Jamos 1, to the Dake of Florence. Complains of the | 


aware of a weasel belonging to Walter Matthews, tradix 

to Fenico, when in the Mediterrapean of the Morea, ! 
oe ee Soe 6 ee ee 
astoration of We ship and merchandise, and compensation 
for all the losses sustained. 1607, September, 

James L. to the Emperor of Germany, After long con- 
troveray, the question betwoen the two brothers of the | 
Holstein family, sengorear the Bishopric of Labec and 
the Archbishopric of Bremen, has been settled; bot as 
the Archbiahopric is in peril on account of Duke John 
Frederick's intention to marry, bia Majesty's assistance 
is requested to prevent the anticipated inconventence. 
1007, eptember. 

James L. tothe Dake of Holstein, Archbishop of Bremen. 
Has written in behalf of his causes to the Em and 
trusts ok ie marriage will Lave propitious issue. 1607, | 

mh . 

lames I. to John Adolphus, Duke of Holstein, Arch- | 
bishop of Labeck. Has written to the Emperor in behalf 

of his brother antl his affairs. 1607, September. | 

Jumes 1. to the King of Spain. Unless the causes of | 
complaint made by his subjects are attended to, he shall 
be com to grant ther letters of reprisal as they 
request, for be cannct negleet their interests without the 
sucrifice of his own honour, 1607, September 23. 

(To be continued.) 


ed 


New Fiewy Hosrrran.—On Monday, Major 
Rhodes paid a visit to Chatham garrison, for the 
eal ove of exhibiting his newly-invented field | 

ospital, sent in order that it might be inspected 
and reported upon by the officers appointed by the | 
Duke of Cambridge tor that purpose. One of the 
tents was erected under the superintendence of 
the inventor, adjoining one of the large hospital 
marquees, also his invention. Four men pitched 
the tent with great quickness, and in a ecom- 
paratively short period everything was ready for 
the reception of twenty inmates, the number of 
sick patients it will accommodate. A glance at 
the interior of this hospital tent will show its 
immense superiority over everything else of the 
kind. The interior, for instance, is n>t diminished 
hy a tent pole, thus allowing much greater space 
for the inmates. There is also an excellent system 
of ventilation, The interior is also supplied with 
two continuous bags, or havresucks, provided with 
twelve separate divisions, to contain the soldiers’ 
necessaries. There are also loops for the soldiers’ 
muskets, and, in fact, the comfort of the inmates 
is studied in every conceivable form. A piece of 
canvas stretched inside moderates the rays of the 
sun, but does not interfere with ventilation. The 
tent, ribs and all complete, weighs about 2 ewt. 
less than the Government tent for the same number 
of men, and its cost is from 10% to 12/. less. 
‘Dr. Taylor, C.B., is at the head of the board of 
officers appointed to examine and report on the 
invention. 

Tur War wy Hexcary tx 1848 axp 1849. 
We hear that a series of interesting papers on this 
subject, which appeared in Fraser's Magazive some 
time since, are about to be re-published by Parker 
& Son. <A careful revision by the author, Mr. 
Otto Wenkstern, has converted what were for- 
a magazine articles into a complete and valu- | 

ist 
| 











able history of the war of 1848 and 1849, a book 
much wanted to enlighten the public with regard 
toa period of history too remote to be vividly 
remembered, and far too recent to have been 
exhausted.—Globe. | 








DENMAN, | 
TSTRODUCER OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN) 
echt Laccveay, a Just imetatos, es dom, 
pablic amd a constantly, increasing COhmecUun, saving the great 
anseoyasce of returning le 
A Pint Sample of both for 24 stasaps, | 
Woe os Case forwanied frce to amy railway station in England, 


EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale o¢ Brown, 15. per gallon, or 30s, , 


pr 5 
‘Termin, Cash. orders must contain n remittance, Cross | 
cheques” Bank of * Pebee liste forwarded on application. 
JAMES 1. DENMAN, 
65, Fenchurch treet, corner of Iailway Place, Leadon. | 
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FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 
With THE 


BEST ARTICLES 
DEANE’S 


ESTABLISHED, A.D. 1700. 


RON BEDSTEADS.—Deaxr & Co. 
tare and wa every dese 


| 

manufae- | 
jon of iron amd brew bedsteads, 

ck of thesearticles om hand, together | 
WIth beds, tattresses, jiaeers, &e. Voll particulars of wlaes and 

prices, with iMustrutions, sent by post (free), 

| 

| 
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FE ORTICULTURAL & MECHANICAL TOOLS. 
—In this department will be found every imeploment requinite 

for the tor scientific horticulturtst, tnchud ite all coedern and 

improved inventions. Ulestrated priced listeon application, post free. 
echamical Tools of every Geseription. Also, 

‘Teot cheats @tted compicte with Toole of warranted ity, and 
varying in price from @. to taf They are well ada for the 
amateur, the practical mechanic cr the emigrant. 


- ° 0 
CONOMIC COOKING STOVES, RANGES, 
4 hc —Deaxe & Co. recommend with coatidence their improved 
Cooking Store, ft is cheap tn firet cost, slanple in comstrection, casy 
of man ent, capable of doiag o lange amownt of work with a 
comparatively small consumption of furl, amd is manufactured in | 
sizes suitable for lange or small families, In operation daily on the 
stowe and fender department, where may also be ern the sagrerna 
eclf-acting range, and the Gaproved cottage range.cach with oven 
and boiler. 
Parets or tue Hasor:— 
Afeet wide .. £13 OO) Sfeetdinehes Lis © 0 | Sfertiinrdestes Jo 0 
itetJinckes 15 ©0 19 20.0 | Sfeet finches 24 00 
dfeet éinches 16100) ShetSinches 2] 00] €feet..,,.... oo 


DEANES TABLE CUTLERY has been cele- 

berated for more than 15) years for quality amd cheapness. 

‘The stock is extensive and complete, affording 

taste and means ofevery parchaser, Ladies’ Scissers ime hotwe variety. 
Peaknives and every description of pocket catlery, 


FURNISHING LIST.-—For the convenience 


acholer sulted te the 





of persete fernishing, Deaxs & Co have arranged a couy 


| Priced List of Articles requisite in @tting ap a Family Nesidence 


embracing all the various departments of their Establishment, and 
calealated greatly to favilitate 
woods, This list 


chasers in the selection of their 
ax & (0, will forward te any adidross, post free. 





Pumishing Warehouses, #3, King William Street, London Ibridge 
pray 1d and Harmer. uficters, 2 and 3, Arthur Street faust, 


Londos, Hridize. 
Gas Fitting Establishment, 1, Arthur Street Bast, Loodom Bridger. 
Export Warebouws, Arthur Street West, Loador: bridge 





TRADE MARK, 


BROWN & POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR. 


ELICIOUS IN PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, 
BLANCMANGE:, CARE, &., ANT ESPECIALLY SUITED 

TO THE DELICACY OF CHILDREN AND INYALIDS 

To meet the persistent efforts af same Traders who try tosubstitete 
inferior articles, shmilar onty in appraraner, of whe pres the sale of 
hich priced Arrowroot instead, the best remedy ls to onder only from 
Pasol iy Gree, Chernete, ae, who ae fair promt arm content Ae 
su wi rin ates te “ Sapetiar anything of 
iund known.” Kecipes on cach Packet. : 

Palsiey ; 77a, Market Street, Manchester, Dublin; 
abd 23, lronssonger Lane, Lemdeas, 





covering the true CHARACTER of INDIVIDUALS fram 
the peculiaritios of their HAND WILITING, has long teem practised 
by MAKIE COUPELLE with astonishing roctess. Her startling 
delinrations are both full amd detulled, diferime frum stything 
hitherto attempted, All pereoms wishing to“ know themsrives.” of | 
any friend im whees they are interested, must send a specimen of 
their writt etatiog sex and age, inclsing thirteen penmy + 
samp, to Iss Coupelic, @, Castic Strect, Oxford Street. Landen, | 
and y Will receive, ins Sew days, a minute detall of the mental 
od mera! qualities, talents, tastes, a@ections, virtues, &c. of the 
writer, with many other thimes hitherto unsuspected. “T am 
picssed with the accurate description you have given of myentf,"— 
is domes 


- + a 
O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c.? ROSALIE COUPELLE’s CHINUTINAL 
la guaranteed to produce Whikkers, Moustachiee, &c. ina few weeks, 
amd restore the Hal in baldness from whatever cause, «trengtiort it 
when weak, prevent its Gllieg off, and effectually check grerness in 
at) ite stages, For the gurery it is recommended by pipwards et 
100 Physicians, fo prometing a far, healthy heal of hair, and 
averting taldores in ater eae, Rotd by all Chemists, price 2+, or 
sent post free em aeceipt 2h penny stamps, by Mise Cocepeliv, a, 
Castle Street, Newman Street, xsord Street, Landun, Mrs. Carter | 
write,“ My head, which was bald, is now covered with new hair.” 
—Sergt, Criven,“ Through 1 it Lhave an excellent moustache,” | 
—Mr. Yates," The yours mar how a good pair of whiskers. FT | 
want two packets for other customers.” 


} 
| 
]} NOW THYSELF !-—The secret art of | 











rPHE UNIVERSAL GAS BURNERS’ REGU. | 

LATOR (Geyelin's Patent), the only ome im the workd by whieh | 
the flame from Argand, Pish-tail, amd all Burners remains 
invariable ander all variations of proware, and Che cost of cack light 
is bess than (ime Farthing per bour. Cam be @Qeed borizental, close | 
to, oe distant from, the Hurmer, bs ornamental, simapir in construc. | 
ton, comsivting of a doulée chamber, the lnmer perfernted, covered 
with « diaphragm, givimg action to a «pherical vaive.—Frice ds cack, | 
One sent oa receipt 


W.H, Kes vent, Agent, 662, Oxfved Street, Landon, WC. 


HE HYGIENIC SPRING LATHS BEDSTEAD 
t jin's Patent), combiniag the advantages of Metallic Bed 
steads w the comfort of a Spring Matirass at lew than half the | 
cot. Cortiied by al more as the best and most comfortable 
Tiedstead ever tavenfed; tivaleable for hot climates, cannot 
possibly harbor vermin. 


Soll by WT. Kewssor, Ageat, 8, Oxford Street, London, WC, 








| concealed fruin obecrvation. 


Of de. Od Ln postage stamp. | 


FRAC. DE-VIE.—This pure PALE BRANDY, 
ror Shouse only Its. Lay A rae i Sueno, Spee analysis, 
tations af verhabie Cognac. Ts Preuch battles, Se, por dowen ; ‘or 
securely packed in a case for the country, Ms. 

HENKY BRETT & 00., Old Parnival’s Distillery, Holborn . 





THE NEW MORNING DEAVOIT 
OOPER'S SELTZER POWDERS 


make a thost agreeable, effervescing, tavteless Aperient 


morning dramght, and are acknowlodged by every one whe try them 


to be infsitely superior in every respect to any beidlitz Pow ders, 
effervescing more betekly, are Dew Listelows, are’ palsices in opere 

thon, and effective in rewule. ined ae eamgerted in the dirceticm, 
even children take them: with a relish sold in 2» ff. beaee, by 
Hoorsn, Chemist, Lemdon Bridge ; also by Ranorn,(0,(xford Street, 
aud om order by all Druggiets through the London wholesale homes. 





URE WATER, —The Best and Chea 

Pilters ever introduced are the PATENT MOULDED CAR ON 
VILTIS. Prive from ds. epwards, Ulestrated lets sent free un 
application to Messrs. Hannieox & On,, 2, Pheet Street, Loeden 


“st 


ILTERS.—The only PATENT CHARCOAL 
FILTER is that of the Moulded Carton Company. It i+ pro 
nounerd by all who have tried It to be the most simpir, de ind 
perint fitter ever produced. Pilters cnpable of removing all ordinary 
puritses (roms ram, river, id, and spring Waters, ss that it enor 
be drunk with Ube most feet. confidence a4 regards tts wholester 
quality, may be had at from Js, upwurds.—-Sold wholesale and retail 
by tasnmos & Co., @, Ficet Strect, London, of whom price Liste 
mar 


WHITE AND SOUND TEETH 


Are Lndispensatie to PERSONAL ATTRACTION, and to health and 
hongevity by the peuper mastiration of food. = 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
OR PRARL DENTIPRICE, 


Compounded of ORIENTAL INGREDIENTS, is of inestimabte valine 

in Ieaproving and Beautifying the Teeth, Strengthenimg the Game, 

oid ib rendering the Jtreath sweet and pure. [t eradicates Tartar 

from the Teeth, removes spots of incipient decay, and polishes ame 

[abrettae the enaterl, te which if imparts a Peari-llke whiteness — 
‘rive Is. df. per box. 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR. 


This ally patronised and Ladies esteomed Spreige exerts the 
most soothing, covling, amd purifying action on the Skin, eradicates 
Preekies, Tan, Pim » Spots, and Discoloration, pratuces # 
health purity of compdesion and 2 seftuces and delicery of Hhin — 
Price d+, Gd. and ty, Gf. por botthe 

CAUTION,.—The only Genuine of cach bears the name of“ ROW 
LANDS’ ” preceding that of the Article en the Wrapper or Late. 


SOLD BY A. ROWLAND & SONS, 3), HATTON GARDEN, 
LONDON, AND BY CHEMISTS AND PERFUMALS, 


DEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMtTations, 














RUPTURES, 
NY HER MAJESTY'S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


THITES MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER 


THUSR, requiring no steel round the body, is recutin 
mended for the following preuliarities and advantages:—Ist, facility 
of application ; Ind, pe frredom from liability to chate or exe 
riste ; drd,it may be worn with 
the body by night or day; 4th, it 
without the slightest incom 


eal Coesfort in any position of 
its of every kind of exereise 
ence to the wearer, and is perfectiy 


* We do not hesitate to give te this Invention our 
probation, and we Serums advise the eer of i$ to those # he 
stand in necdof that pevtection, which they canmet so fully, mer 
with the same comfort, obtain from any other a tus OF true ae 
from that which we have the highest pativfaction in thus reer 
mending.” —CAwrrA end State Gacette, 


Rerommended by the following eminent Sureroms:—Wiltiam 
Perguem, Eon, PRK, 7 of Su in King's Collrce, 
fergeon to the Kang* Guilege 1 ital, &c., CG. Guthrie, Key, 
Hurerot to the Hoyal Westinineter Ophthalinic Hospital, W. How - 
man, Beq., PICK, Assistant Kerceon te King’s College Hospetal , 
¥. Callaway, Eeq., Senior Awdstant Surgeon to Guys Hospital, W 

(oubee, Feq., Sareeon to the Magdalen Hespatal; 7, Rlizard 


Carling, Heq., Pats, § to the Landon Hovpital; W. a 
Vieker, Esq... Surgeom-in-chief to the Metropolitan Potice Foree ; 
Aston Key, Eaq., Harmen te Prince Albert: Motert Liston, Pac. 


F.1.8.. James Lake, an » Serpeon to the Londo Tris Societ 
Kerasceus Wileos, Req, FS, and many others, Soctety , 


A descriptive cireular may be had by Most, and the Truss (which 
cannot fail to fit) ean be frwerded by Post, on semding the ‘ar 
cumference of the beady two inches be! the hips to the Maan 


feecturer, 
MH. WHITE, 2%, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 


Price of a Singte Truss, 16+,, 2he., 260. Od, and Sa Gd. Postage, ta. 
Price of a Doubbte Truss, ile Gi, €24., amd 524.64. Postage, lef 
Price of an Umldlics! Trust, 42s amd W2s, Of Postage ls lad, 


Post office argers to be made parable to John White, Post-office, 
Piccadilly. 


* > EXE oe " 
PLASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &.— 
4 Vhe material of which these are made is recommended by the 

Farulty as teieg peenliatly ELASTIC and COMPRESSLELE, anc 

the best Invention fer giting e@@cient and Ht support in all 

tome?’ WEAKNESs and SWELLING of the L168, Totes) 

VRINS, SPRAINS, Se. It 9 poroms, light in texture, and inevpen- 

aive, and is drawn on bike an stocking. Price from: 75. Get. 

te Ihe cach, postage Gd. 


2OHN WHITE, MANUPACTURER, 238, & 
Bt TOCADILLY 
Gg Specimens may be seen at the Crystal Palace. 


walitied n 





{ W. SILVER & Co.'s OUTFITTING WARE- 
© HOUSES, 6 and €7, CORNILILL, E.C—OUTFITS for 
Australia, India, and Chima, for Naval and Military Officers, Cadets, 
Seabipees, ne Cevelans j clothing for "s home oe, 
viz, Naval aed Mi usiforms amd cly dress of the best 
material and work: p, Mirts, hosiery, gloves, &e.. ladies’ ont - 
fit»; furniture for camp, barrack, cabin, and colomial use, emsbracin 
every variety of cabinet werk, eanteces, trunks, ar, 
sulted to all climates, 


Manuficterr, Silvertoenn (opposite HM. Dockyards), Woolwic?. 


d 


r, Naw Sreces. 
No. 60.— a vaver 20, 1568, 
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THE EUROPEAN & COLONIAL WINE COMPANY. 
No. 122,Part Maat, 5.W. 
HE above Com has been formed for the 
oul Bae SimP erat owl osu, eae 
of af least 30 per cent, 


SOUTH AVPRICAN SHERRY 
SOUTH AFRICAN PORT. 


sve Ste, & Qhe, per doz, 










The flaest ever in! 
ROVAL VICTORIA SIIRY oo. ccccie, Be ” 
A traly exeeiient and natural wine. 
SPARKLING EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE +. Pm 
Pqpeal te that usually charged Gis. per dor. 
SPLENDID OLD PORT ... 05.0. - te ” 
Tes years in the 
PALE COGNAC KRANDY ,, cerry Sn er yy 


imchoded, and free to Learton Rallwa: 
Vottics and packages yond any ir 


Terms cash. Country orders to be accompanied with a remittance, 
Tirtee Lists sent free on application. 
WILLIAM KRELD TIPPING, Manager. 


WINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE LUXURY. 


UR VERY SUPERIOR PORTS, SHERRY, 

MADEINA,&c., sive stock, now 

in beilléant Teunditien, at TWENTY AHULLines Pele DOZEN, 

Being imported from the CAPE of GOUD MON, they are only 

charged half the usual duty. 
Piat samples of either sent for 12 Stazeps, 

Delivered free to any Londow Railway Terminus, Terese, cash, 

of approved regerence pricr to delivery. 


“Tfind your wine to be pure and whadulterated, amet T hare no 
dowbt of tts beimg far more w than the artificial mixtures 
tee offen seld fur genuine Sherry. 

"RY. LETHERY, MD., London Hospital.” 


The Analysis of De. Lethoby sent free on application. 
BRANDY, 14s, per gallon, 
WELLER & HUGHES, Wholerale and Spirit Inv ere, 
. 07, Ceatehed Friars, Mark ¢ Sot ” 





NOTICE.—TO INDUCE A THIAL OF 


SouTH AFRICAN WINES at 205, & 24s, per doz. 
(the comewmption of which has now hearty reached 420 


doten per anautn-vide Hoard of Trade Ketures).e CASE containing 





four , waled and labelled, will be forwarded om receipt of 
RPRICAS GHERUY, POINT, MADEIIA, ana AMONTILEAD OL 
Milica aed ease Incinded COLONIAL BRANDS, Ibe, pet xallan, 
Price lists freo om « . 
Address ANTHONY BROUGH, 2, Strand, W.C. 
IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
age 


METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 
BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


OSEPH GILLOTT bogs most ctfully to 
*) = inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, abd the 
uy that, & novel application of his unrivalird 
achiorry for mak 1 Pens, and, in mee with the 
scientific apirit of the times, he has introduce? » srw erates of hie 
uetions, which for RXCELIANCE OF TEMPER, GUARETY oF 
MATES tat, and abewe all curarwest 1x raice, be believes will emeure 
universal approbation, and defy competition. 

Veeck Pen bears the impress of his name as 4 ruarantee of quality ; 
and are put up im the wsunl style of boxes, containing one grows 
cack, with label outside, amd the fac simile of his signature. 

At the request ol persous extenaively engaged in tuition, J.G, has 
introduced his 


WARRANTED SCHOOL AXT PUBLIC PENS, 
which enpectal! jed to their use, being of different degrees 
Df fletibility and irs 0, totdinm, and bread points sultabee for 
the various kinds of Writing taught in Schools, 

Sald Heta all Stationers, Rooksellers, 2nd other reepert 
Dealers in 4 Pens.—Merchants wholesale Dealers com be 
supplied at the Works, Graham Strect | 96, New Street, Hirmisgham; 

NEW YORK ; and at 37,GRACECHURGH 
No.9, JOHN STREET. OPonpex Fe 





ARNS & COlS WINDOW POLISH for 
ee Auk WINDOWE: MIRRORS, Se, aed tovtantiy he 
se A GREARE and the DEVOMIT of GAS, Ace, ij 


ang the ase of this Paste 75 per cont. of inbour, time, and 
ape wit be saved, and a far clearer sppearunce produced. 


odd im Sd, Gd., and Iv. Boxes, Everywhere. 
MANUFACTORY, CAMDEN LOAD, CAMDEN TOWN, NoW, 





TESTIMONIALS. 
6) and @, St. Paul's Church Yant, aod & and 29, 
Paternoster 


Row, Lowden, March Lith, Inia, 
o jemen Haring trie’ + Patent Window Palle our 
Plate Groans ‘Chandeliers, and Front, we = happy to state the effcet 


id Our eXpertations ; we to reqeest yom 
pat oeoard us at your earliest convenience, a dozen boxe of the 
Polleh. We are, Gentiemen, yours very respectfully, 

To Messrs. Barns & Co. Amott, Bavrnsas, & Co, 


—_—,_ 
6, St. Paul's primey March 22rd, 1880. 

Gentlemen —Having used the box of Window Pofish left with as, 

fndin nawers © pose it to do, request you 
win TS ar dosen Of yauratapenny ee, OG. Hse & Co, 


Gloucester Howse, Ladgate Hill, 29th March, lesa 
themen,—We have tried the sample ef Window Polish teft 
with Us and are watuefied with ht, and shalt fre} ablige 
row wsonedovenctsixpenmy boxes. Jons Haswns & Co. 
Tl House, 28), amd M2, Regent 
an tied meat et 
ierern The Wiadow Polish we have had from ree 
Bh — effectual article Ger cleaning Gloss, and saving time in 
the works we will tase you to send half-a-dosen boxes at your 
conven! . eare, yours, de., Hetot & Oaexine 


Wholesale Agents, BATTY & ©0., Finsbury Pavement. 





UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 


The Funds or Property of the Company, ar at 3let December, 1868, amownted to £052,018 3+. 10d. invested in Government 
or other approved arcerifies, 





Tue How, FRANCIS SCOTT, Cuatnmax. 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esq., Dervry-Crarmman. 


INVALID LIVES.—Persons not in sound health may have their lives insured at equitable rates, 


ACCOMMODATION IN PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS.—Only one-half of the Annusi Premium, when the Insurance 
is for Life, requires to be paid for the firsttive years, simple interest being charged on the balance, Sach arrangement 
is enivalent to on fmmediote adeaxce of 60 per cent. wpou the danval Preminm, without the borrower having reoourse to 
the an sant necessity of runing Sureties, or assigning aml thereby parting with his Policy, during the currency 
ofthe , irrespective of the great attendant expenses in such arrangements, 

The above mode of Insurance has been found most advantageous when Policies hare been required to cover 
monetary transactions, or when incomes applicable for Insurance are at present Limited, ae it only necessitates half 
the outlay formerly required by other Companies before the present system was instituted by this ne, 


LOANS—<Are granted likewise on real and personal securities. 





Forms of Proposals and every information afforded on application to the Resident Director, 
8, WatguLoo Pracn, Pats. Mans, Lowpon, &.W. 
(By Order) 


E. LENNOX BOYD, Resident Mrector. 








MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, 


Inerrrorey 1gn, 
Dinectons. 


GHORGE WILLIAM COTTAM, Esq., Chairman 
PREDERICK PATTISON, Beq,, Deputy-Chairmar 
Thooms OG. Tarclay, F, George Hibbert, " 
James ¢, C. Bell, a Samuel Hibbert Ba 
dames Brand, Bag. The. Newman Hen - Vag. 


- oJ UNTOR UNITED SERVICE CLUB. 


“ London, Secretary's Offer, that Jansary, 189, 
‘“Sim,—After a long course of experiments with roar Pwteat 
Economising Gas Hurners, the result of which is Righty satiafsetary, 
the Comanittre hare decided om thelr adoption threwghout the Cheb, 
end 1 herewith enclose order for eam, 
“Tam Sir, your obediest servant, 
“Henent G. ox Canvrarr, feeretary, 
Str. 0 W, Hart, 08, Fleet Street.” 


“PARTHENON CLUB, LONDON.| Grow tems cot Willem Ht lobiase, Big. 


George Henry Cutler, Req. 
Henry Te |, Bag. } 
George 


Martin T. Smith, Esq), M 
Field, eq. Newman Sinith, Req. 


SHCURITY —The assured are lected by a ruaranter fumd of 
Spwerds of a MILLION ANID HAL ‘Tivhune from the 


“ Becretary's Office, 2th February, 1460. 
“ Sia --T her to inform you that the trial of your Patent Rrceeenis- 
ing Gas Burners has yee ‘Very satiefoctury, and the Committee have 








decided on their adoption thruughout the Club, 1 have therefore te 
request that they be Sted wp wiihout desay, Tam.&c, liabilities attaching to avutunl assurance. 
{Signed “Witwam Hexas pe Canrener, PROPITS.— Four-fifths, o¢ Eighty per ornt. of the Predits, are 
aé m - on asigeed to Policies ev fifth year, ie aseuresd tithed t 
Mr. H. W. Hart, 69, Fivet Street * Seervtary. participate after payanent of anc press re eae 
a CLAIMS,—The Com has disbursed in payzornt of clalzes and 
As no other Rurwer really and scientifically additeons upwards of Faxon. 
openk ing economines @as, neneare genuine unless Proposals for insuraners may be mode at the ChiefOSer,asabores 
marked thus:— at the Hraach dffiew, 16, Pall Mall, Loméen, or fo any of the anents 
Price 2+. each. (One sent on recebpt of 20 stamps.) H WwW H threeghout the kingdoms, Bawter Incant, Actuary 
Cory Deror:—@, FLERT STREET. ‘. ores 


NEW MODE OF ACQUIRING WEALTH, 


EE the Prospectus of THE PUBLIC LIFE 
ASSURANCE CUMPANY, 47, Charing Cross, London. which 
deserthes the way te obtain £70,000 OONSOLS PAYABLE DULING 
LIPR; er £8, CONKOLS PAYANLE AT DEATH. Preeniuee 
(ne Gaines. Ne other charge nor penay No Medical Examina- 
tion. Ne referemers to Priends requi Male asd Pemaie tives 


admitted om equal term 

A gem for Prospeetuses, Forme of 7 &e., to be made 
te Gs “Chin? Ottis, 47, 
Charing Cross, London. 


. Paarance, Managing Director, at 
*.” Aponte wanted thromghout the Culted Kingdom 


Wert-Exn Derot;-226, OXPORD STREET, REGENT CIRCTS, 
LON DON, 





LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDIY, and pronounred b 
HER MAJESTY'S LAUNDEESS to be THE FINEST STARCIt 
SHE EVER URED, 
WHEN YOU ASK VOR GLENFIELD PATENT &TANCH, 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT, as inferior kinds aro often substituted. 
Sold by all Grocery, &c., de, 


WOTHERSPOON & CO., GLASGOW AND LONDON, 








ACCIDENTS ARE OF DATLY OCCURRENCE 


NSURANCE DATA SHOW THAT ONE 

A. PERSON IN EVERY FIFTEEN If MORE OH LESs IN- 
#URED HY ACCIDENT YRAKLY. 

At annual poyerat of U, secures a fhoed allowance of 6f. per week 

in the event of Injury, or 160. in case of Tenth, from Accidents of 


every description. ty a im the KMAILWAY PASSENGERS" 
Naat RANCE COMPANY. hich hasalready paid in compensation 


OLLOWAY'S OINTMENT AND PILLS, 
incy attach persons of dierent temperumret ced ue Heceretie 
r nm jeren rament, and are 
treated a0 distinct disorders, much tothe disadvan and ‘danger 
of the patient, In preparing Holloway’ medicine this point wus 
well considernd, Provision made * both file Ills and Oint- 
Ment sheald prove Gora vate and servierable bo every tempera- 
the sanguine, futiae the phiegmatic, cheer 


ment, They modera! 

the billows, and calm the mervnus Flemee Molloway's remedies are | for Accidents 37 (0m, 

so universally applirnbie and so constantly suctessful, in all climates Forms of Propwal and Prospectwers may be had at the Company's 
and under all circumstances, ¢ Firtuew ‘of these noble | Offices, amd stall the principal Iaibway Etaticns, where also Meat 


The purtty 
reparations, and their knen laity of doing harm, enbance their 
vas as all may feet unrain ne them that goed, HOt mlachief, 2] H 
must reealt, Writtaw J. Viax, Reeretary, 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, 


Offices, 8, Old Hroad Street, EE, 
Norti BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY. | > 
@, PRINCES’ STREET, EDINNURGH. 
67, SACKVILLE STREET, DUBLIN. 
Ineorporsted by Royal Charter and Act of Partiamemt, 160? 


WaT ACCIDENTS ALONE may 


imvured against the Journey or 
year. No charge for Stamp Duty. Capital One Miition. 








HE RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE 
COMPANY have never comtampinted tramasferrime their busi 
bews to amy other Company whatever, but continue to ineure against 
every description of Ace! resulting either in Death of Injury. 

3, 01d Bread Street, B.C W. 4. Viaw, secretary, 











Fey, Aieamnces during the past year ... .« £977,425 00 
Yielding in New Premiuma .....0..... . 12465 Insta | ~ _ 
Proét realised since the Inst septensial investigation LRM 50 MONEY! MONEY! UNITED KINGDOM ADVANCE 


ASSOCIATION, OFFICES— 
2M, MANCHESTER STREET, KING'S CROSS, LONDON, 
L° JANS from Sf. to 10007, pranted to all parts 
of the United Kingdom of Great Hritaim and Iretand, at 5 pe 
y, within three clear days, 


T 
cent., Upon personal securit, Forms of 
applic sent cpon rreript of three postage stampe. 
1D. Daance, Secretary. 
Also advances to any amount on property, 


Towns declared of I. Se. per cemt. ren anxex on every ie 
opemed prior tn December 1st, 14, my, 


Fire Pretmisms received in ln NAS 6 





seem 








LONDON BOARD. 
BIT PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Chairman 
Johe ft, Gleenle, Beq,, Deputy Chainnan. 
William Borradaibe. Esq. Avehitald Ceckbarn  Fisg. 
Joh Connell, Fae. Feier Northall Laurie, Bq. 
. "Garten J. Knowles, Beq.,Q.C. 





blisbed an. ISM), No. a, Pall Malt Bast 
PMARICANTS for the HALE VERRY “ 


Alexander Doble, Eeq., Lamcuster Place, Solicitor. Jemden, * ~The wA AN? : YEARLY IN- 
a Fal . POF ARMA ON Deposit Accounts, 
Baakere—Union Baak of Londan. to the 30th June, are ready Sor delivery, and payable daliy trters 

the hours of 10 ama Peves Monaisos, "7 


Prow tens, Forma of Proposals, @¢.. ma be obtained at the ‘4 
Othce | NEW BANK BUILD Gs LOTEBURY, LONDON, BC. | June 1th, 1384. 
Hostat Sraactas, Secretary. Drospertuses and forms sent free on application, 
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INSURANCE COMPANY. 








siderable extent—a result which bad no doubt arisen in some degree fram the an 

mations which, alter mature 

recommending, and the pro 
directors were right in 


resi 
pci’ A ing bat 7 snenesace Be nal a; ee 
encourag! than present. ew nove ‘apo 
report; eher which he should be happy’ tw answer the inquiries of any gentleman who 
wanted information upon the subject of it. 
- ‘The actuary then read the which was a4 follows: 
“ Another year has elapsed, and the directors have to make their osnal report to 
the proprietors. As on former oceasions, they will fret beg the auention of the pro- 
prietors to the surplus fund necount, which serves, as they are no doult aware, to 
exhiltt the chief occurrences of the year, the balance-sheet hereafter w be referred to 
fod the condition of the company at the end af it. 
“The mentione! document is ns follaws :— 


BURPLUS FUND ACCOUNT. 


Iscomn of Ter Yeas sxoane dear 2, 1A | Cuaron or vux Year, 








| Riysdend to proprietary italacone tan £1018 7 6 
} me oth cease of 
; ves amwurrd,..,,.,. 2007 2 
| Additions thereto... Naso 17 HL 
CU 40S & 6) Policies surreetered.. 12673 12 0 
| He-neurances, New, 538 9 2 
Ditto, Old... Bet FF 
ae “- 
- Medinal fees .. 
RSs rvververerere Taw in 4 tneametax ., lvl & 
MLM f 2) Expenses of manage- 
—_—_—_ HUME, re rerrenereree ome it 7 
19710 WT Bore Sil 


soma ty 2 


ore oF 


“ Examined and found to be correct, 
* (Signed) “THOMAS ALLEN, 


“ WILLIAM HENRY extra, } Auditors, 


“ The will remember that the junction of the Allon with the Eagle was 
completed at the commencement of the past yenr, and it will be seen that ont of the 
assets traneferred by that company the sum of £128,526 Ov. lO. was contributed to the 


tas Pane. . - 
“The incoine from premiams on new assurances is £24,120 124. 7¢, A portion of 
the rink under theee, however, it hus been necessary to re-insure, and the amount paid 
on this score will be seen on the credit side of the necount. 
“The total income from premiums and interest is £361,541 2. Z¢., not quite £1000 
per diem, the rate of incorae anticipated in the last report, ; 
“ Deducting the sums to be immediately disbursed, the realised assets of the conjoint 
companies on the 3¢h of June, 1854, were £1,752,455 Ite, Sd.: and since the interest 
veonred amounts, as above shown, to £79,000) 1M. td, it follows that the company's 
funda of that date, —— a ag pa ah have been necumulating daring the 
at the rate very nearly of £4 Te, cent, : . : 
wer the aeeraent fer claims on deomes at lives assured is large in the abstract, but it 
does not much exceed the average of 25 per cent, on the total amount assured, 
“The expenses have anavoiklahly increased; they ure, however, not quite double 
what they were 12 agro, while the company’s businces ix now six times 
than it was then; hence the rte of the expenditure is reduced during tuat period about 
06 per cemt, The balunce-shect is as follows :— 


BALANCE-SHEET. 


Eaaurisrins, | Aster. 
‘ 


au Ameant Invested in fixed omit 
| 


interest dur to 
t : Lob and bife Interests 


Clalus 0 deownse 0f lives assured 














ané additions therte unpaid... eos FT 
Cash bonus duc te policy -holders . liom 2 i| 
Pandey ATED... eee ey Tmo 5 
Valor, 156. 0fsumsacured ..,... 4s & 6 2 
Proprietors fund... R000 Ne Thitto, other securities lee sal WW 6 
Burpies fumd, us Current interest on the 
BDOVE ceenerereees GHD IT 2 Vestmente oo... . BANE @ 
_—_—_— «= MLSSIT 2] Cush and bills .., nas mau 4 
—_— Advanced on theeumpany’s policles Sl is 6 
S615 Ss 3) Agents’ balances |.” Bam 23 
Sundry areounts ., ‘mtu s 
Value, 107, of axwars Sloat 5 
LigsAsi is 3 


“ Examined antl fowl to be correct, 
“ (Bigned) “THOMAS ALLEN, 


“ WILLIAM HENRY sorta, } Auditors. 


“ Here it will be seen that the total asseta of the company realised, and to be realised, 
are not much short of £5,000,000, thoee of the former description amounting to 
21,853,746 2s, Ge., and those of the latter to 13,100,051 Loe, tid, 


Printed by Josey y Sasrm, of No, 10, Malvers Cottages, Portland Pince North, Cla 
eity of London, and publ 








aM Kotd, In the cownty of Surrey, at the office of Mesers, nares nr & Beaxe. im the 
al by him at the odfiee, No.4, Bunverie street, Plect Street, in 


“ The surplus fund has increased erg A the junction with the Albion) from 
£482,470 Te, Td., in TSS, to LO60,013 17e, 2d. in 158, the increase being £176,034 Be, Td. 

“Tt must not be forgotten, however, that the true arnount of this fund, which comati- 
tutes the provision for future bonuses and ex 
revaluation of all the company’s asseta and i 
prietors are aware will next be made in 1562, 

“ Meanwhile, as the amount of the funds is very considerable, it may prevent sore 
misapprehension to pains out that in the accounts of a life assurance company made up 
as these are, the surplus fund shoald never be reduced below a certain amount, to be 
regulated from time to time by the ascertained value of the mcome, and that it ie the 
excess accruing in the fund over and above this amount, and not the fund iteelf, which 
is properly di bie at the epochs appointed for the distritation of 

‘ In the case of the Eagle this excess is at the present time no doubt considerable, 
and the directors have every reason to believe that when the time arrives for the next 
division of pretin de amount of it will be such as to give ample sausfaction to all 


The Chairman then moved that the be reccived and adopted. 
Mr, Cuthbert seconded the motion wi He was sure that it must be 
on grediiying to the directors to be able to present such @ report as i was to dhe 


_ it was £90,000, ‘I'he 
18,000 a8 against £16,10%), 


culon proposed the re-election of Mr. William Smith aa aaditer 
0 or , Henry ‘i and, 
him, _— it waa 


r, Allen, were satisfied that they were ectly accurate. He 
which they i. Fy-— £ that they 


airman, in dattering terms posed the thanks of meitical 
be Chi » in dattering srs the of the meeting to the 
poke, mud Dr. Saner. 
. Barnard tied uy the motion, which was carried by 
acclamation, and briefly acknow by Dr, Sancr, 
The Chairman moved, and Mr, Borrett seconded, a vote of thanks to Messrs, Allen 
air Allen, te coling to Gee pti wished to express the obli 
. Allen, in responding to compliment, wis! to the watiogs whieh 
Mr. Smith and himeclf were wmier to the officers of the company in prosecuting thear 
investigations, Not only had they received ay information when it was required, 
fur. The socounts had heen a: 


ood all the tests that coukt he pepled co Chane, a! 
‘enlon seconded, arm the meeting adopted by accla- 
tion, @ vote of thanks to the Hoard of Di ices i 


they had gone on satis 
tured to think that the accounts which had been placed belure ing prov 
the company's interests had not been injured Uy Sunalgumntions. (Hear, hear.) In 
returning them lis acknowl mente, ther, for honour which had been ecm! 
upon his colleagues and hire he could assure them that the Board would continue 
to ee every effort in thelr power to piromate the interests of the company. . 
The thanks of the meeting were then very cordially voted to Mr, Paine and to Messrs. 
White amd Horrets, solicitors of the ox and w similar compliment having been 
paid to the actuary, the business of the meeting terminated. 
Tho Trustees and Directors of the Company arc now as follows ;~ 


TRUSTEES, 


VICHARD HARMAN LLOY!>, Paq. 
HOKEKT CHEERE, Req. WILLIAM JAMES MAXWELL. 
JOSETH BSDATIA, BQ. KALYH CHARLES PRICE, ESQ, 
CHARLES THOMAS HOLCOMEE, Esa. HOS, EB. T. YOKKE, M1, 


AND OTHER GENTLEMEN, 


IOnD HATEMAN. 





DIRECTORS, 
CHARLES HISCHOFP, £8Q., Chairman, 
THOMAS HODDINGTON, Esq , Deputy-Qairman. 


JOHN WHITE CATER, ESQ JAMES MURKAY, Esq. 

CHARLES CHATFIELD, ESQ. sikh W.G, Ot WEtew k CB, DCI, 
THOMAS DEVAK, ESQ. W. ANDERSON PEACOCK, & 

SUt JAMES HULI EAST, HART, M0, HALPH CHAKLYS PRICK, 
NATHANIEL GOULD, Iq. ¥, ESQ. 

MOBERT A. GRAY i GEO 

WILLIAM AUGUSTUS GUY, M.D 
CHARLES THOMAS MOLOUMBE, Bs 
RICHARD HARMAN LLOYD, ESQ. 
JOSHLA LUCK WoOD, Esa 








tame previnet amd city. —Sast epa7, Angurt uw, ¥ of Whitetriars, in the 
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GOVERNMENT SCHOOL OF MINES, AND 
F SCIENCE APPLIED TO THE AIT. 


Dexecror, 
Sir RODERICK IMPRY MURCHISON, D.C.L, M.A,, F.BA., &e. 


stag, the Semton 1et0-60, which ill commence on the Ind 
October, the following COURSES OF LECTURES AND PILACTI- 
CAL DEMONSTILATIONS will be given i— 


1. Cumwneray.—Ry A. W. ~ Novuamn, LL.D. F.B.5., &e. 
2, Merativney.—By Sous Peact, 4D, PRS 

3. Narenxat Hivroay—HRy T. Hexist, FLAS. 

$ MRSAMOP™ | By Wanmoron W. Surru, MA, PRS, 
6 Geos —By A.C. Raswesr, PIS, 

7. Avetizs Meceanice—Hy Kosmar Writ, M.A. FRA, 
& Porveice—Ity G. G. Sones. M.A., P.ILS, 

Iseracorios in Mecuaxecas Daeawixn, by Mr, Nowexs. 


‘The fee for Matriculated ®tadents (exctusive of the laboratories) 
i» 200. in cme sum, on entrance, ur two amnual payments of 2, 
Pupils are received in the of 


oe teacher, 
» are also adenitted to Jectures at reduced fers. 
Highness the Prince of Wi aies has granted two Exbi- 
Others have aleo heem estabtiched, 
baformation , atthe Museum of Prectical 
uam Keene, Rogistrar. 


RITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 


a ENT OP SCIEN 





peer will be hebd at Pca 
WEI TADA SEPTEMHER 14, 184, under the Presidency 
fis KOVAL HIGRNESS THE PRINCE CONBOTET, 
The Room will be cx” Hall, Market Street. 
Notices leations to be read to the A 
by a statement whether or met the author will be 
moeting, may be addrewnd to oun Paetaeirs, MAL, 


General Secretary, University Museum, 
feuxe, and Joun F. 


Jous Tarvtoa, PRS., General Treasurer. 
6, Qeren Street Place, Upper Thames Street, Landon. 





ANGUAGES.—French, German, Italian, 


Spanish, . Duteh, Swedish, Danish, TAUGHT by 
a native TROPESOON, tnt rough the medium of Raglish or 


French, 
and con teres ee Gentlerorm prepared for the 

Navy, and Civil Services. ia the abave iangenges mal 
Ghonkte: every Kied of translations. Families and Sc attended. 
German, Preach, and Italian Clases. Terms madcrate, 


W. Lerrarn, 10, John Street, Adelphi, Strand. 


TO BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, AND PRINTERS. 


BE DISPOSED OF, the HALF SHARE of 
a FIRSTCLASS couNTHY WUSDEEAS, situate De a 
satistactory pete wie will eae the wdc vestigation and and perfectiy | use 


rine, nr Aap, “ever suiy, & A vag care | ws Cruncers, 


EX BITION OF CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS 
ls RE-OPENED in Mewrs. ROWNEY & Co.'s Fine Art 





thet Oeweliel rt Place. The ceflection coms imens of 
Mul *Ttlchardson, De Col Mrielding, Prout, aad 
a enlors ore am T o'vlock. 


free ame eee. Dee eee 





ROYAL EXCHANGE FINE ARTS GALLERY, 


4, CORNHILL, 
M*; MORBY be, ees to state that he has opened 
lery Establiah 
ie Shave Ook emia at foe the ele ar Gone 
Putaren wt ee 
Bright, 5 RE, 
w it, W. Etty, Mailer, Shayer, sen, 
OW oo a atric, Fiver 
w f+ | ow. Hunt, M'hewnn, i 
oe Booster, ONeill, * Vacher, 
Clater, Malle, W._ Oliver, Whymper, 
le nD, fierty. 8. Perey, Ww wright, 
Duk Ew i” A. Prov. H. H. Willis, 
D Ww Deane, Hayes, Ts. ¥. Wiliams, 
Danby, A Johaneten, | Iositer, Wood, ke. 
f Frames, Tooking Clesees, and Cormices bs 
carried on ns bears ai 63, Bichepeunte Street Wikia. 





wee WILL THIS. COST TO PRINT? 
ree h n o e 


“Kop ie RICHARD 
Bis ema exer 
ery advantages terms, 
jor assortzornt of 
re. IN mie ‘HrbiavLic —_ 
BARES, a Pal TF roveae nt iege 
A peers ROOK OF TYPEN and information for authars 
sent, on application, by 
Riemaan Baserrr, 1, Mark Lanc, London. 





se gE AQUARIUM.—LLOY YS DESCRIPTIVE 
Lroves poviten 1 ied an Gute, forThistece Stamps. W. Atross 


OYAL PRI NCESS'S_ THEATRE, — 
LAST MIGHT of tee CHARL EK KEAN'S MANAGEMENT. 
Oa MONDAY wi escated * DYIN 


PAREWELEL ADDRESS, 





RYSTAL PALACE FE DARRANGEMENTS 
FOR WEEK ENDING SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 


end pia ot t Fowntai ‘The Poultry Show wil be enti 
heed an TURSDAY, WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY. Adasimian 
rach aay (One Shilling ; Quildren under Twelre, ix ls 
FRI AY —Open ath. Dieplay of Great Admission 
a ie. 
Lely eatptreet apg at 6. Concert. Adminion, Half-a-crown; 
Dipiay of Up Serien of Fe tains daity Performances by 
‘oun! 
the Chmpany’s hand ‘at intervals, 


April, ¥ 
the 1 Marin Light Tefent: | in 
ue Baie’ oF te Borel anesbay and srunay fy will perform 
SUNDAY.—Opes at 19) to Shareholders gratuitomsly hy tickets 





ME, JOHN BENNETT'S NEW LECTURES, 


Ulewtrated ets diagrams, sand rere 
= yarhes, , Avatica Lone to Joatw Renters, Watch Mumufactory, 





ULLETON’S EMBOSSING PRESSES (Patent 


pre for stamping note eT eee &e. With steel die, 
Geecrvecah, Ghnbeuke Street Leicester Square, WA 





Cele aer ret 3 BOOK PLATES.—With Arms, 


Wale he ores ey create emaraved om penis or rings, Sa; 


tke mker ta io tier Majesty and feaithe rend “ aort i aT 





CARDS. .—Best Quality only.—A € mvplate, 
wed in ie yar virtr an and ®) superfine Cants 

Wedding Cs Cards for and Get ieraan fet cach. 

Enrtelopes, with maiden name printed insite, eat ree NOs 

tow, Heraldic Engraver,25,Cranbourn Street, La Neeser Bquare, We & 





MARK YOUR LINEN WITH CULLETON’S 
PATENT ELNCTHO-SILVER PLATES, The most easy, 
prevents the ink ing, amd never washes owt, Any 
wae them. Jnl plate, tei name plate, te, Gf. set 
umber, te. Ad; erred, te, jons: Post tree fur uaiapene 
Observe, 23, Crantbowr Stivet, Leteoster Square, WoC 


—— can 





ULLETON'S HERALDIC OFFICE AND 
nd fibers oa D10, for Tracing Family Arms, Pedi- 





Rrees, ty ew every y family in the Uni Kingston, 
America, of arms; pee sketeh, 20 fe; in 
Se Biv aahtratret, of Arnis, bo, 
WC, The etwdio und libenry opes dail es 

ECOND-HAND HARMONIUMS.— 


CRAMER, BEALE, & 00. have a Stork of various descrip- 
PIANOPORTES, ~ CRAMER, BEALE, & CO.'s—Poe Sale or Hire, 
Every variety, New and Sroond hand, warranted. — PH Mewentstreet. 
Play = od eg on gt En, REALE, & ¢ co. Rare every Gescripe 
CKA het Agents for Alexandros 
New Patent.—sit, Hegent street. r 





OPULAR MUSIC OF THE OLDEN TIME. 
inustreting. ihe Natal Muste of’ Hagtanat’ sith Renee ned 
Aoredete. Preerded Introtuctions to the varies Ieigue. ond a 
short Accord of the Inetrels. By W. Cuarrent, F.BA. ‘Tee Aire 
harmonised by G. A. Macraxnzy. In 2 vols, imp. dv, ai, ae 


“The sain bod: of the hook consists of a mass of eroditicn mo less 
roplous than well iP digested ‘ee Qverterly Rewwew (July), : 


Crawen, Beate, & Cuarrets, 01, Regent Street. 


> 
2 





Itt} vol, price B+. 6. 
YP ICISSITUDES OF FAMILIES, and other 


Keays By SIK BERNARD NURKE, Ulster King of Armes, 

“He hath put down the m from their seats, and 
them of low akgree " lexty — 
Lowewasx & Co, Landon. 





Jie, cloth, d+, 64. ; im ream, be. 


MF DOW'S NEW SPANISH AND ENGLISH 


DICTIONARY, Also, 
MEADOWS NEW GRAMMAR OF THE 
SPANISH LANGUAGE, Third Edition, smo, ron, price ls. 6d, 
Landon: Wittian Tess, $4, Queen Street, Cheapside, F.C, 








A STATEMENT has been made in several 
papers to the effect that the Lirenany Gazette 
was about to close ite individual ewistence, 
and that arrangements were in progress for 
its absorption into another paper of a literary 
character, We beg to aseure our readers that 
no such arrangements are in conterplation, 
either with regard to the paper in question, or 
any other. 


OLBURN'S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
Tee SEPTEMBER NUMBER will be READY on the dist. 


Cyuarwas & Hart, 19, Picendilly, 





‘The Press have universally praised Corner’s Accurate Histories fe 
School and Family Heading. 


CORNERS ACCURATE HISTORIES, 


at the rarticet eed down to the 
resent tame, in addition to truthfulness ae rrennés 
patiic eational Loventa, are ity aoerd with faithful Saerigsen a 
manners, t and condition of the people, in 


diferent pied 8 stele his their Acne 


CORNER'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND 
WALES, 2s. fel, boune Forty-righth Thousand. Plates. Map, 
Chromological Table and Inéex. New Edition, with Quretien, 


CORNER'S HISTORY OF IRELAND. 2. €¢... 
bound, Eleventh Theusand. Plates, Map, Chremelogies! Tatir and 
Tadex. With Questions, 3s. sg 7 


CORNER'S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 25. €¢.,. 


bound. Chronological Table and Index. Fourternih 
Thousand, W i ae 


CORNER'S HISTORY oF FRANCE. 2s. €d., 
Tahir, and ;. pentern 

Tinted “MES etAGer eames em Sees 

CORNER'S HISTORY OF GREECE, with 

Questions, ds. Map, and Chronological Table, and Index. Tenth 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF ROME, with Questicrs, 


2s, Sd. Map of the Paapire, and Chronolngical Table, and Ineex 
Sixteenth usa’, 

Miss Corner has, in a manner mest clear, suceinet, and trothint, 
narrated 1 events of the hletorion’ ‘of Frame, * im, rad 


pe torr aes 


Vo U nd and Wales, Kootland, Ireland, Norw 
rtugal Knsla a al ¢ ay 


he 
and Kweden, Germany and the ‘Empire, Greece, Votrnd ord 
i Holland and Belgium ana other ph aie her nit ral’ 
of worth, und might be reed with advantage pepo 


arent w 
parents a ai well ns chil aw scr ie 
= it But withal so free chia 
mt. 


inslpodity that 
pa atelt may read with pleasure, ‘= Athena: 





Tust published, peten te, post free, 
THE VOLUNTEERS HANDBOOK. 


“Just the took for a volumterr rificean. Containing fun in 
stractions for all kinds ef exercise amd drill, etiquette an 


deties, according to the Intest reauintions im Her Majesty: ve Ann 
Very serviceable, very timely, and wery ip. —Cratic, 
Just published, price &, 
HE SOLDIER'S FRIEND. With three full 


betan roe of“ NotaMe Women,” a leek 


for young edits. Ry C.CLAYTON. Hach Part isa ccoe- 
cover, 


piete tade, in handeame hy 
Mant If, THE EARNEST PHILANTHROPIST, 


Companion Hook to the above for Bors. 


DVENTURES AND HISTORIES OF RE- 


MARKARLE MEN. ay x. M. &. (XHKAYNE, Prive td. 
Yart L., The Hero of Waterioo, To be compicted in about Hix Parte 


Om Auguet ith will be commenced, in One Shilling Monthly Parte, 
printed in 8 superior mamneT on cream toned oned paper, 
WORKS. 


ONGFELLO W'S PROSE 


Me. Caf Mapas ° complete is cheat Fine Fate te ae 
HF Hw je in al ve is, to 
tollowed ly Ravenes! 


Dean & Sox, a Ludgate Hill, Londen; anid of all 
Booksellers. 





NEW GIFT BOOK. 
On September 1, Ubestrated with 100 Regravings, crown Fro. am, 
peirrine piet Bet back, sides, and edgus, price Ss ti 


roe BOY'S BI BIRTHDAY BOOK : an entirely 


Narratives of Adves- 

fares "Me Mee BC Mali, William Howitt Auiustis Mayhew. 

Thomas MiB , George Amgustus Sala, Willan Heouge, ace 
father 


anaes Novierox & Wasout, , Paternoster Rew 
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A MISCELLANY OF LITERATURE, ART, SCIENCE, AND POPULAR INFORMATION, 
ILLUSTRATED BY LEECH, TENNIEL, MILLAIS, H. K. BROWNE, C. KEENE, WOLF, AND OTHERS. 


. = 


The Valier of the Innocents. By W.C. | The White Apron. Ay H. J. 
Thastiritet by John " Lhustrated ty John Tenniel. 
Heasemer nud Gan-Metal Racing by Steam. By DP. 


Hy Ww, Bridges Adama, 
Ronring the Hood, By W, W, Wilson. 
Eckbartthe Trusty (from Goethe). 
~ T. Martin, 
Tiluatrated by John Tenniel, 
A Good Fight. Chapters IX. to XVII. 


Hy Charles Reade, 
Mustrated by Keene. 


The Three Mnidens. By Goorge Meredith. 
Mustrated by H. RK. Browne, 


Our Farm of Two Acres, 
by Harriet Martineau, 


A Talk about Rydal Moant, 
By T, Macklmrne, 


Raron Jauiog. By Tom Tarlor, 
Olnseratedd by H. K. Browne, 


Man and the Horse. By A. A. Knox. 
Sebastopol Villa. 
By Albany Fonblan ue, Jamr, 
Iluetrated by H. K. Browne. 
In and Out. A Torist’s Souvenir. 


Hy H. L, 
Titustrated by Hine. 











NEW WORK, ILLUSTRATED BY LEECH. 


On Lhe 3let instaat will be published, price Mi, Gd, 


A LITTLE TOUR IN IRELAND.) 


BEING 
A VISIT TO GALWAY, CONNAMARA, ATHLONE, LIMBRICK, 
KILLARNEY, GLENGARRIFF, CORK, &c., &c. 


By AN OXONITAN. 
With a Coloured Frontispiece and nemerons Uhestrations, by JOHN LERCH, 





NEW SPORTING WORK, ILLUSTRATED BY LEECH. 


Ou the 3Let inst. will be published, No. IE. of 


“PLAIN, OR RINGLETS ?” 
By the Author of * Sroxcr’s Torr,” “Ask Mama,” &e, 


Monthly Numbers, price lv. cach, uniform with 
Handley Cross," &e. 


With Coloured Dlustrations and Woodeuta by JOHN LEECH. 


Te be cornpleted in Thirteen 





On Che J1st inet, will be published, price lh. No. XXIIT. of 


T ss ’ 
THE VIRGINIANS, 
ty W. M, THACKERAY. 
Viti MLCSTHATIONS BY TMK alTitor, 
*." Part XXL, completing the wark, will be publishel Rept, 30, 


LIBRARY EDITION OF MR. CHARLES DICKENS'S 
WORKS 


On the Stet Inst. will le published, prince fs postsvo. bonnd in cloth, and with Virnette 
Titte-page, Vol. 11. of 


LITTLE DORRIT, 


By CHARLES DICKENS, 
The last Voisene of thie Rilition will be published on Sept. 9, 





Of the Jat inet. will he published, price Qe. ed, Pars VIII, completing the 
Secoml Vorume, of 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPZEDIA| 


OF ARTS & SCIENCES, 


Being the Fourth Division of the ENGLISH CYCLOPASDLA, conducted he 
CHARLES KNIGHT, 


*.* Vol Tl, will be ready in a few days, price ie, 

















:| olkjexta for the Microsmope, 


| the most oinote rammificutions, that it re 


CONTENTS OF PART II. PRICE ls. 


A Poatal Gift, Bs G, T. 
Ninetrated ta C. Keene, 


Neet-Building Fish, Ry Charies Strance 
Thustrated ty Hine, 
River Scenes in Chinn. 
Hy Harriet Martinesy, 


The Balle of the Senscom. By KR, A. Bansos, 
Tilnstrated by John Leech. 


A Pemy for your Thought. By J. F. FP. 8, 


1 

Lnstmited by John Leech, 

English Railway Ariliery. A Cheap De- | 
fence against Invusion. 

By W. Briiges Adame, 

! 

j 


ive. By C. P. William. 
itirated by John Leech, 


My Pirat Literary Success. A Statement 


of Account. The Strike, By Redivive 

* Ship- Lifting or n'!saunching, 

Damb Mouth. By John Cipne. | ie W. Brad 
Milford Haven ByI.C.8, | 5 sedis aoa 
" Ul ted by Weedon. (hee | Denesth: Servants in yt 


The Rownd Tower at Thane, Juno &, 1857, 


: Over the Hills. Ry Gearge Meredith. 
By Caroling G, Rosetti, Erowne, 


Hiltsaruet lie BK, 








NATURE-PRINTING. 


This day is published, handsomely bound in cloth, royal &vo, price Y, 26. Volume I, 
containing Seventy Coloured Nature-Prints, of 


THE NATURE-PRINTED 
BRITISH SEA-WEEDS. 


With Ebgraved Magnified Dissertions of the whole Species described in the Volume, 
THE DESCRIPTIONS 
By WILLIAM G, JOHNSTONE asp ALEXANDER CROALL. 


NATURE-PRINTED BY HENRY BRADBURY, 


Tre Narcax-Persvep Barrier Sea-Weers will form four handsome volumes, in 
royal octave, comsleting of about 280 pistes, with the necessary letter-presa, extending 
to about 900 pages. 

The ‘Text will be made ns pyaar fa possible, without the sacrifice of scicntifte 
accuracy, apt will comprise in addition to a complete History of each Bpecies, = care- 
fally prepared Synoptical Table of the Orders nnd Genera, and o sy stomationl Synoqueia 
of the Species. "The lntter baif of the cencluding volume will be devoted to n weneeal 
view of the Strncture nnd Uses of the Sea WV family, cmd m sketch of their Cloeate- 
cation and Distribution, together with ample and intelligible Instructions for thet 
Caltivation, for ther Preservation in the Herbarium, and for their Pi tion, 2s 
A Gloesary of che technical terms used in the Work will 
also be given. 

These vohrmes will be iesned ot intervals of about three months. 
volar will be 2f, 24. each, 

NOTICES OF THE PRESS, 


“For this kind of work Nature-Printing is exactly adapted, Every delicate and 
inimitable ramification ia most atirwctively mod accurutely ropresented, The fiftr-nix 
plutes in this volume can scarcely be surpassed, and here not, Ae far as we know, Deer 
eyaaliod. Those who will not give an hour to the letter-presa ramy flad more than re: 
hour's delight in the pintes. For ouraclves, we have found them pienalng, muit stil! 
easing during severnd inspections, The volume is haniteutmely wot wp, ont mill make 
a very aliractive drawing-room table bock at home or at the nea-side, If the three 
enoneoding rolumes are tx beautifully iueteated we shall be clad to welcome then, ”’— 
Atheurvn, 

“To nothing is Nature-Printing more snitahle than to the exquisitely graeful psec 
of sea-weeks, which sre capable of so completely giving up their forms te paper, in all 
; nute t Mes & Very good eyo to distingmish ube 
Original from its impression.” —Gerdeners” Chrewiete, 

“'1t is immpossille to conceive any reproduction of a natural obj 
the plates of botuinicul specimens given in the work befnre us, i Plantes wre printed 
in their natural size and colour, with un neenracy that could never be attained tne any 
artist, even after the suerifice of a life-time in study."'"—Dutly News, eae 

"* In this volume, the flresof a series of four, we look upon the flowers of the deep 
in all their ontural beanty, rending all about their incdividyal charncteriatios and 
attritmtes, classical and descriptive, The entire yolnine, ivleed, i¢ oabrulated te 


The price of the 


ct more perfor, thin 


j detight na well as onligbton, and s more desirable one it hes not been our goed fortune 


te become noyunintedl with for many a dey," —Moruiog Chrreicte, 


CHARLES KNIGHT'S POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


On tho 3st inet. will be published, price ls., Part 43 of 
POPULAR HISTORY 
ENGLAND. 
By CHARLES KNIGHT. 


This Part of the History is devoted to a fall Narrative of the Rebellion of 1787. 
*.* Five Volumes of this History are published, price &, each, 


THE OF 





BRADBURY & EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, EC, 


Md . New Svaces. 
No. tl. A agent 27, 1880. 


THE LITERARY 


GAZETTE. 





ENTLEY’'S MISCELLANY. 
Price Halfn Crown. 


Coxtents rou Servemexa. No, CCLXXIII. 
1. [S THE PEACE PEACEFUL? 
1 OUK WAGER; OR, HOW THE MAJOR LOST AND 
WON, BY OUTIDA, IN FIVE CHAPTERS. 
111, EM* AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD, 
IV. THR JITTLE SPANISH DOCTOR. BY 
THORNBURY. 
Vv. A GOUTY SUBIRCT. BY MONKSHOOD. 
VI. GREAT AND LITTLE WHITTON. PART I. 
VIE. LORD 200N RUSSELI’S LIFE OF FOX. 
VIII. M. DUMAS IN GEORGIA. 
IX. THE STORY OF FRANCESCO NOVELLO DA CARRARA. 
PART Itt 
X\. FREDERICK THE GREAT AND CATHERINE I, 
XI. A DROADE OF ITALIAN WOMEN. 
XIE. OVRNEY; OR, TWO FORTUNES. A TALE OF THE 
TIMES, BY DUDLEY COSTELLO. CHAPS. VIIL TO X. 


Londo: Bicusan Tuxriey, New Ibarlingtom Street, W. 





WALTER 





(CHoLBURIS NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINF§ 
Rdited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTII, Bag. 
Comrexts ror Seerexeta. No. OCOCLXY. 
1. THE NAVIES OF GREAT BRITAIN AND FRANCE. 
It. THE OLD KEEP. HY THE AUTHOR OF “ ASHLEY.” 
Ill. IRISH MINSTRELAY. RY FITZ-HERBERT. 
IV. PLAVIUS JOSEPHUS. HY ST NATHANIEL 
Vv. THE PLANTERS DAUGHTER. PART I. HY Mis. 
RUSHRY. 
VI BURNS AT MOBSOIEI, BY W. CHARLES KENT. 
VIL. SLAVERY IN BRAZIL, 
VIL MY PRIEND TICKLES. BY ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 
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Seeret History of the Austrian Government 


ond of ile Systematic Persecution of 
Proteatants. cance from Official 
Documents by Alfred Michiels, (Chapman 
& Hall.) 


Whuatean be done with the Italian Duchies ? 


‘Tuscany, Parma, and Modena are all of one | 


amnind ; protest against the return of 

rinces related to or dependants on, the 

ouse of Austria. All ranks, all classes, all 
sects, join in a protest against any such 
insinuation, They lean towards Piedmont— 
they would accept a Napoleon or welcome a 
Murat—but they shrink with horror from the 
idea of again being subjected to an Arch- 
duke. The world is puzzled and at a loss 
to understand the reasons of this obstinacy, 
which threatens to tuate the complica- 
tions of the year 1859. The problem becomes 
still more knotty to those who know that 
the Italians are by no means singular in 
their idiosyneracy against Austrian rule. 
The same desire for national in mdence, 
the same hatred of the men and the policy 
of Vienna, are found in Hungary and Bohe- 
tia, in Carinthia and Styria, in the German 
provinces of the empire, and—more per- 
vexing still—among the citizens of Vienna. 
Ve need not evoke distant historical re- 
collections to make good our assertions, 
Just eleven years since, there were revolu- 
tions in Bohemia, in Hun, » in Italy, 
andin Vienna. All the nationalities of the 
empire were in arms, and they all de- 
manded their independence. They did not 
care much for the form of government which 
might be given to them; they were ready to 
accept any prince who would take the trouble 
to build up a throne for their countries; but 


they all wished to have as little as possible to 
do with the cabinet of Vienna, with the 
reignin The 


family of the Hapsb : 

same desire still animates “ia Uclavenie, 
Magyar, and German subjects of Francis 
Jo They all wish to be well rid of him, 
of his family, of his advisers, and of that 
peculiar policy which has procured for 
Austria the plaudits of short-sighted and 
ignorant men, who consider the great con- 
servative power of Central Europe as the 
most efficient, the most legitimate, and the 
most solid bulwark against the anarchical 
tendencies of the age. But men able to 
think and compare are struck with some- 
thing anomalous in these centrifugal ten- 
dencies of all the parta of a great empire. 
They understand that one day—-and per- 
haps soon—Europe may be called upon 
to devise a remedy for the distemper which 
consumes the vitals of Austria. There 
are at least two sick men in Kurope, and 
the Austrian question threatens to C) 
quite as importunate as the Oriental. But, 
in order to cure--or, if cure be impossible 
to alleviate the evil, its causea must be 
known; and M. Michiels, who has most 
carefully investigated these causes, has, by 
his“ Secret History of the Austrian Govern- 
ment,” established a substantial claim on the 
gratitade of all thinking men in a public and 
private station. 

A fall confession of old ains and follies 
is not @ pleasant thing to make, but the 
physician must extort it if he would form 
& correct op of the malady which 
shortens the days of his elderly and wicked 





patient, The task of M. Michiels was the 
more difficult, since Austria has no history. 
Hormayr, the man of all most competent to 
form an 
palmed off on the public as histories of 
Austria were “written to order.” Princes, 
who governed by canning and brute force, 
paid a tribute to virtue by forging for 
the public fictitious state-papers, cunningly 
com for the purpose of deception. 
No historian was permitted to obtain a 
sight of the real uments, and the ar- 
chives were sealed up as a tomb. “Tho 
impostures put forth for the last three 
centuries,” says Hormayr, “have become 
unchangeable, like fossil bones. The public 
knowa nothing else, and is astounded, and 
even indignant, whenever an attempt is 
made to correct old-established errora. It 
strikes them as if truth were altered and 
events denaturalized through a mania for 
innovations, and a blind and malicious ob- 
stinacy.” Mr. Cox, in his “ History of 
the House of Austria,” has indeed in many 
instances rubbed off the tinsel and the 
ilding, the colours and the chalk which 
i the charnel house of Austrian 
history; but his work, published in 1807, 
had not the advantage of the revelations of 
these latter years. M. Michiels, besides draw- 
ing largely on Cardinal Carafla’s “ Gerniania 
sacra vee Restanreta,” consulted the writings 
of Hormayr and Vehse, and he derived im- 
portant information from the publications of 
some zealous and indiscreet friends of the 
— house of Hapbsurg. To this class 
belongs Hurter, a Swiss mercenary, and 
some others, who, afraid lest damaging 
documents might be published, cither with- 
outcommentary or with hostile remarks,chose 
to print those papers, adding thereto their 
own remarks apologies. The result of 
the author's investigations enforces on him 
the conviction that the régime against which 
Ttaly contends was not invented for her, nor 
is it at all peculiar to her, All the Austrian 
rovinces have successively or simultaneously 
treated with the same blood-thirsty 
isy or the same implacable stupidity. 
¢ archives of history offer nothing to re- 
semble it i aan oa i — Em- 
r4 pales before that of the Hapsburgs.” 
td ichiels assures ua that the, seenes of 
spoliation and carnage which disgraced the 
first — pi george were as nothing, 
“merely an idyll—a pastoral,” compared 
with the doings of the Austrian Banpseors. 
Passing with a shadder the obese figure 
and the sinister face of Charles V., that 
heartless bigot and insatiable glutton, who, 
in the Netherlands alone, “ condemned 30,000 
reformers to various punishments, and who 
buried Protestant women alive,” he turns to 
Ferdinand II, the prince who initiated the 
Austrian system of government, who pro- 
pounded its principles, and reduced them 
into a formula. He shows that that system 
*has been acted onto the present day, with- 
out the slightest modification.” 

Before the accession of Ferdinand IT., the 
majority of the subjects of Austria were 
converts to the new faith. Protestantism 
was the rule—Catholiciam the exception. 
When the Emperor celebrated the ter 
festival at Gratz (in 1596), he was almost the 
only person who communicated according to 
the Catholic ritual, for the city contained 
only three other persons of that confession. 
Five noble families in the duchy of Austria 
remained faithful to the old creed, seven in 
Carinthia, and one only in Styria, We have 
the testimony of Micheli and Montaigne, that 


h 


opinion, telis us that the books | 





the greatest harmony, the most perfoct tole- 
ration prevailed among the Catholics and the 
followers of the various reformers. At the 
sent day the great majority of the Austrians 
are Catholics. Did Hungarians and Bohe- 
minus, Germans and Carinthians ually 
see the error of their ways? Was the 
Protestant form of worship too cold, too 
bare, too rigorous to satisfy the cravings of 
their minds, and did they, one by one and 
two by two, aa the Moors in the old Spanish 
ballad, return to the bosom of the Church 
which, curious of new things, they had 
forsaken for a while ? 

We leave M. Michiels to answer that 
question. 

Immediately after his accession to his 
hereditary estates, Ferdinand I. published 
a decree— 

“Commanding fathers of families to hear masa 
in their own parish church, with all their honse- 
hokl; to confess and communicate according to 
the Catholic ritual, and to fulfil all other Catholic 
ceremonies, They were strictly ordered to fast 
and ubstain at the perioda decreed by the Roman 
doctrine. They were forbidden, a8 a grave crime, 
to listen to heretic ministers ; to work, buy, or 
sell on Sundays or fast-doys, to read Protestant 
books, or recite or sing satires on the Papacy. A 
general proscription fell on all Lutheran tninisters. 
Al heterodox schools were to be closed. Private 
teachers, and all those who aspired to public 
offices, had to satiafy the local clerical authorities 
of the purity of their faith. No dissenter could 
claim the right of citizenship, sit in the municipal 
council, or hold an office dependant on the com- 
mune," 

So much for persuasion; but lest gentle 
measures should work too slow or even fail, 
the Emperor had recourse to a judicious 
severity. The world has heard much of 
the Dragonnades of Louis XIV., of that 
peculiar system of Home Missions in which 
the controversy was carried on by mounted 
dragoons who were quartered in the Pro- 
testant districts of France. M. Michiels shows 
that the French King was but a plagiarist, 
who merely acted upon the precedent 
established te Ferdinand of Austria; 


™ Detachments of priests and imperial commis- 
sioners were formed, and each had an escort 
three hundred soldiers. These bands pounced 
upon towns and villages, and their clerical chief 
demanded from the authorities an inventory of the 
population, A jes of tribunal was then 

t up, round which the soldiers formed « snare- 

@ terrified ts were driven into the centre, 
and the Imperial converter discoursed on the 
principles the Catholic faith, which ended, 
every one of the audience, called by name, was 
ordered then and there to abjure his heterodox 
doctrines. The refractory were punished with 
fines, sentences of exile, or with flagellation, 
acconling to their rank and means. The least 
hesitation frequently cost two thousand ducats. 
We need not say that the soldiers were quartered 
on the refractory, and did not treat them with 
extreme indutgence.” 

The Bohemian ineurrection, the expul- 
sion of the Emperor's Commissioners, the 
election to the throne of the Count Palatine 
Frederick, the campaigns of Matthias of 
Thurn, and the ruin of the Protestant 
party, are too well known to require 
more than a brief notice. It is alsv 
notorious that the emperor's authority was 
vindicated by a number of executions. But 
it is less known that an amnesty had 
been published, according to the terms of 
which, all those who had taken part in the 
insurrection were teed safety of life 
and limb, of property, honours, and dig- 
nities. At the end of three months, the 
emperor made his coup d'etat; forty-eight 
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eminent persons, noblemen and citizens, 
were arrested at e. Their execution 
was decided on at Vienna, where the emperor, 
who hesitated, was hounded on by his eon- 
fessor, Father Lanormain. None of the 
eaptives were tried; they were simply 
brought up to hear their sentence. ie 
condense the account given hy M. Michiels : 


*On Sunday the seaffold was erected in the 
large square of the old town, called the Ring ; it 
reste:l against the frontage of the Guildhall. It 
was entirely covered with red cloth. A throne, 
with a canopy, was pnt up against the facade for 
the governor, and chairs for the commissioners 
and registrars of the court, On the square, a 
gibbet stretched ont its hideous ann, while o 
window of the town-hall gave direct access to the 
scaffold. 

** A gun was fired at four o'clock in the morn- 
ing. Several troops of lancers occupied the square 
an the entrances of the adjoining streets, while a 
triple row of infantry surrounded the scaffold, 
Strong detachments, accompanied by artillery, 
held the centre of the main streets, and patrols of 
cuirissiers marched ebont the city during the 
whole ceremony. 

“*At five o'clock another gun was fired; the 
mournful sceno was about to commence, The 
vietims embraced, and tock leave of each other. 
The first toappear wasCountSchlick. He vwas a man 
of fifty-three yeara of age, of majestic figure and 
handsome countenance, He walked across the 
scalfold several times, with aculm and dignified 
air, At length he knelt down before the fatal 
block and received the death blow, after which 
the executioner cut off his right hand. A piece 
of searlet cloth had been spread near the block, 
and as soon as the executioner had finished his 
task, some masked men wrapped up the Count’s 
remains in it and bere them away, Next came 
Weneeslans, of Buadowa, «a echolar renowned 
throughout Enrope. He was seventy-four years 
ofage. A pardon was offered him, but he smiled 
contemptucusly, saying, ‘You have thirsted for 
my blood so many years, thet | would not prevent 
your satisfying your thirst. [| would rather die 
than see my country die.’ General Christopher 
Polzicz succeeded him, and after him came 
Gaspard Kaplizz, who was ninety years of age, 
On reaching the block he found great difficulty in 
bending his knees, which were stiffened by age, 
*As soon as yor see me in the right position,” 
he suid t the executioner, ‘stnke without 
delay, for | cannot keep in this painful 
attitade long.” But the poor old man had placed 
himself so that he rendered the operation difficult, 
and the executioner begged him to raise his head, 
The minister Rosacins, who accompaniod him, 
then said, *My noble lord, yon have commended 
your soul to God; offer him joyfully this head, 
whitened by age, and raise it to heaven.’ The 
old man -amiled, raised his brow by resting his 
hands on the block, and the heavy swonl crashed 
through his neck.” 


We must still more compress the summary 
of this bloody scene: 


‘John of Jessen had his tougue pulled out; 
Wodnyanski and two senators were hanged, and 
one of the city registrars had his tongue nailed to 
the gibbet, and kept in that position for two 
hours. The sons and grandsons of these victims, 
aml of all others who suffered for their faith in 
other parts of Bohemia, were compelled to wear 
ronnd their necks a red silk eord, representing the 
mark of the axe. Aud while the kingdom was 
inundated with blood, the Emperor, whe had 
made a pilgrimage to the shrine at Maria Zell, 
implored the Virgin to enlighten his subjects and 
imtercede for their souls. 

* To make sure of this intercession the country 
pe sulation of Bohemia were driven to maas with 
vall-dogs and tunting-whips. By these and other 
means, they were eompeiled to abjure their faith, 
and to spit and trample on the chalice, the 
symbol of their faith. Their mouths were forced 
open with the butts of mmakets.or iron wedges, 
in omler to thrust in the Hest, and make 


them communicate with only one element. 
One of the Catholic nobles entered « church 
on horseback, rode up to the altar, and poured 
the sacramental wine down his horse's throat, 
swearing the animal was an Ltreyvist. Taronts 
had their children torn from them, and martyred 
hefore their eyes, in order to tame their resistance 
and overcome their courage. Many of the Pro- 
teatant ministers were toasted om coals, or before 
a brazier, or burnt on a pile made of their own 
books and manuscripts,  Disyuised emissarics 
were gent to the principal markets, with orders to 
mingle with the crowd, pick up quarrels with the 
peasants, and get apa riot, The emperors troops, 


drawn up close by, rushed on the multitude, struck | 


right and loft, and murdered all who were sup- 
poser to be twelve years of ago. Onine jugulareticr 
a duelecias aris’ were the words of the secret 
onder.” 

We need not follow M. Michiels into all 
the disgusting details of this persecution, 
nor here enlarge on the achievements of 
Pappenheim, the Claverhouse of the religious 
war in Germany. <A single phrase, an allu- 
sion to an historical event which is as 
familiar as houschold words to every one of 
our readers, will give an idea of the sicken- 
ing horrors of those days. The persecution 
inangerated by Ferdinand II. was the pro- 
totype of the muzsacre of St. Bartholomew : 
it was a St. Bartholamew which lasted 
thirty years. At its cloge, the country was a 
desert—with here and there a ruined town, 
whose last inhabitants were burning the 
woodwork of their wretched buts to keep up 
their fires : 

* Whole provinces had become deserts ; here a 
marsh with its legion of reeds, its clouds of insects, 
and ita-feverish miasmata had taken the place of 
the blessed crops, and there a rugged forest had 
gradually invaded the fields and ¢Maced the 
road,” 

Brigandage had attained frightful propor- 
tions; exasperated by their wrongs, crowds 
of men lived by murder and pillage. A 
famine, which lasted for years, devoured 
what the fire and sword of the war had 
spared. ‘The starving population fed on the 
refuse of the lay-stall, and on corpses from 


the gibbet; the cemeteries h to be 
ed to prevent the digging ° of newly 
buried bodies; bands of ished wretches 


chased men, killed them tike wild beasts, 
cut them up and boiled them for food. Bven 
the inhabitants of the provinces which had 
been treated with less cruelty, were so dis- 
couraged and despondent, t the single 
would not marry and the married remained 
without issuc. “It was found necessary 
to exhort married people from the pulpit 
not to thwart the intentions of nature.” 
And there is on record a decree of the Diet 
of Franconia, signed by two archbishops, 
making murrisge compulsory, even for 
priests, and ; 

“ Art. 3. Any man is allowed to marry too 
wives; but husbands aro advised, and they will 
often be reminded of it from the pulpit, that if 
the fate of two persons is ontrusted to them, they 
must in return behave discreetly and prudently, 
provide for them snfficiently in the first instance, 
and then take measures to prevent hatred spring- 
ing up between them,” 

During and after the war, tortare was one 
of the means most assiduously employed for 
the salvation of souls. We may here atate 
the view which the Council of Vienna took 
of the important question: whether acriminal 
sentenced to death might be tertured to 
elicit further revelations. The opinion was 
elicited in the case of Count Schaffgotsch ; 
and it was to the effect.that the culprit" is no 
longer a man, bot .a slave of the. question 


(cereus pore), an inert corpse (cadaver mor- 
fuem), and he must be treated as ench.” 
This principle established, it need hardly be 
said that the tortures most affected by the 
Austrian executioners can boldly challenge 
those practised by the savages whom Cooper 
idealised : 

“Some were dmgged ont and lengthened on 
indders, expressly made to dislocate the limba ; 
others had their heads bownd with eonds or fillets 
of metal, until their eyes started from their 
sekets. Thoy were hanged by the hands to gib 
bets, and enormous weights attached to their feet, 
while the hangman burned their armpits with 
wax tapers, or shook over them torches of pitch 
aut resin, which sprinkled them with liquid fire. 
They were tortured with red-hot pincers, and red- 
hot steel blades or nails were thrast beneath 
the nails of their fingers and toes. Antonio 
Caraffa offered 600 florins to any one who invented 
& now tortare, and one in particular was elicited 
by his premium, Large wires, at a white heat, 
were introduced inte the natural passages of the 
body.” 

array J on the track of the atrocities 
practised by the Austrian emperors, we have 
picked out the most appalling cases—those 
instances of fiendish ge which, like the 
hangman's iron, stamp themselves upon. 
and will for ever burn into, the pages of 
history. We have in this ghastly hunt 
changed the rexwe and the time; we have 
gone from Styria aud Carinthia to Mo- 
ravia and Bohemia, and from Bohemia to 
Hungary. We have witnessed the system 
under Ferdinand U1. and Ferdinand TL, and 
the outrages we last mentioned—-those pre- 
sided over by Antonio Carafla—took place 
under Leopold I. M. Michiels is mght! 
Italy need not complain that the other por- 
tions of the empire were chastened witl 
rods, and that the scorpions were reserved 
for her back; therois in the Austrian govern- 
mental! system an impartiality of oppressive 
cruelty which isas detestable as it is astound- 
i There is also—as of the system 
—an artful fiction that the king can do no 
wrong; that the emperor knows nothing of 
the suflerin; of his subjects; and thas 
whenever he hears of them his natural im- 
pulse is to dry the tears of wives and 
daughters, and to pardon the condemned, 
who, however, by some strange fatality, 
are none the better for the imperial 

. During the Caraffa persecution. 
, oie I. most condescendingly received 


all suppliants ; and the readiness with which 


he signed, the liberality with which he dis- 
tributed free pardons, was most gratifying, 
and must have convineed his subjects of the 
extreme — of his heart. They had 
the satislaction of knowing that their sove- 
reign, at least, was innocent of the blood 
which was being shed; for it so happened that 
the objects of Leopold’s imperial clemency 
had suffered the worst and the last before 
the precious parchment, which granted them 
life and liberty, could reach the hands of the 
judges and executioners. This granting of 

ons was a grotesque, a hideous,.a re- 
volting farce, The trembling woman to 
whose suit the monarch stooped to listen, 
whom he raised with paternal kindness, 
gently chiding her for the frenzy of her 
grief since that grief betrayed a donbt of 
his goodness and justice, and whom he dis- 
missed with the boon she asked, signed and 
sealed, official and important, was always 
under some pretext detained by the police 
until a courier had been despatched, order- 
ing the emperor's commissioner to hurry on 
the execution of the husband or rer, 
brother or lover, for whem she had imter- 
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ceded. In some cases the petitioners con- 
quered all obetacles, eat appeared in| 
Caratta’s presence before he had time to rid 
himself of their importunities and of his 
victims. He was then seen to smile; he 
put the pardon in his pocket, and gave 
orders for the instant execntion of the | 
culprit, exactly as if the petitioners had 
brought him the death-warrant of their | 
triends, The secret of this strange conduct 
was at length revealed, when in a fit of 
drunkenness, impatience, or fury, he showed | 
the emperor's private instructions, which 
were to the effect that, “Suppliants could 
not be prevented from appealing to his 
majesty's pity, but that no attention 
whatever was to be paid to letters of 
grace, or counter-orders, entrusted to pri- 
vate persons.” 

About twenty years since the world was 
astounded by Silvio Pellico's revelations of 
the manner in which the Emperor Francia L. 
—who acted the part of a kind, fatherly, and 
somowhat dull man—superintended and con- 
trolled the sufferings of the political prisoners 
in the various Austrian fortresses. He en- 


couraged the belief that he of all men was 








ignorant of the eruel régime enforced by his 
lieutenants ; and yet it was he who, with his 
own paternal hand, had drawn up the rales 
and regulations forthe various state prisons ; 
he decided on the weight of the chains, and 
doled out the wretched allowance of food 
which was to be given to his captives; and 
every petition for a medical comfort, or an 
widitional article of clothing in case of ill- 
ness, had to be submitted to, and was de- 
cided on, by the Kaiser and King of Austria, 
At the close of the Hungarian War, when 
Marshal oe presided over the courts. 
martial of Pesth and Arad, the Emperor 
Francis Joseph sought to throw all the 
odium of the persecution on his lieatenant. 
After the chiefs of the insurrection had 
suffered, he granted pardons to ihe relatives 
of many of the captives, and the opinion 
gained ground that Haynau was the pro- 
moter and not the instrument of the mas- 
sacre. That officer was a ferocions, but not 
a placidly cruel man; he resented the false 
position in which his master placed him, and 
he took a creditable and humorous revenge. 
* His majesty grants pardons,” said he. “I 
will follow his example, and surpass him in 
a Aud he had twenty members 
of the Hungarian parliament—men whose 
doom was resolved upon at Vienus— 
brought up before « court-martial. ‘They 
were all tried, convicted, and sentenced 
to death in one forenoou. A few hours after- 
wards, their pardons were signed by Hay- | 
naw; they were all set.at liberty, and some | 
af them invited to the Marshal's table. , 
‘The result is notorious. The Emperer 


make Catholicism their teol, and not their 
object; that monkery and mass are to them 
but the means for an end, and that a cynical 
scepticism, a blasphemous contempt of things 
divine, forma the under-current of that 
specious hypocrisy which, for three hundred 
years, has tortured the flesh “for the good 
of the soul.” ‘To quote but one example: the 
“instructions "' issued with the sanction of 
the authorities, for the selection of the persons 
who were to act in the religious dramas 
bronght out by the clergy for the amnee- 
ment and edification of their parishioners : 


* To represent God the Father, a tall, upright, 
vigorous, and well-proportioned man is required, 
with a tolerably thick grey beard, without any 
yellow or red marks or gaps, and forming a regular 
iiaiss round his faco—a person, in short, resem- 
bling the late Dr, Sextus or the hoat of the Stork, 
With reference to Christ, the arranger of the pro- 
cession must seek, at least a fortuighit beforehand, 
in the churches and streets an individual of the 
proper height, not too stout, with a healthy eom- 
plexion, not squinting, with @ biped on tripe 
tose, having all his testh and an agreeable coun- 
tenance ; net wearing a long grey beard, but on 
the contrary, having a little chestnut beard or a 
lighter colour, terminating in two points—in 
short, presenting no deformity ; of good manners, 
and God fearing. The high priests Melchisecok, 
Aaron, Annas, Caiphas, &c., must either have 
long and thick grey beards, or short crisp beards, 
or two tufts on the chin; their faces will be 
smeared with grease, their bodies large in propor- 
tion, and if they are not stout enongh, cushions 
must be used to swell them out. The two 
brothers who keep the forge mast be sent for from 
Mittewald, for their size renders them well suited 
to represent the giants Goliath and Uriah ; in 
wldition to the regular pay, they will receive 
twelve florins as a gratification. ‘The devil vomit- 
ing fire will receive half w florin awd all the 
things he requires, such as sulphar, brandy, and 
cotton. ‘To represent St. Geonze, the handsomest 
and strongest man in the city will be chosen, 
beewus he has to save Margaret, the princess 
royal, and pierce vigorously the throat of the 
monster that threatens him; and the blood con- 
tained in the large bladders must sprinkle ladies 
up to the second floor, and cause the spectators to 
fiy in every direction, for that greatly amuses the 
people.” 

Well may M. Michiels, at the end of a 
chapter devoted to an account of these and 
other doings, entreat his readers to bear 
in mind that twenty millions of the im- 
habitants of Germany had been sacrificed to 
reuder these grotesque ceremonies and 
superstitions practices possible among a 
people once illumined by the light of the 

formation, 


Ts Cobe and Back. By R. A. Dana. 
(Smith & Elder.) 
Tuia is & book of travels such as we could 
wish to take up oftener than we do. The ma- 


Francis Joseph was found out, and Haynau | jority of travel writers may be divided into two 


lost his command. 
A seri of guilty feeling creeps over us, of | 
having travelied ont of the record. <A dis- | 
cussion of political systems is foreign to the | 
objects of a journal devoted to literary , 
criticism, and while pleading the nature and | 
the importance of M. Michiels’ work for the 
few additional remarks we have to make, 
we would beg our readers to understand that 
the Austrian system, which makes nations 
“first poor, next weak, and lastly catholic,” is 
sot inspired by religious fanaticism—a mad 
and mistaken zeal for a particular form of 
worship. Every chapter of the “ Secret 
History of the Austrian Government” shows 
that the Princes of Hapsburg and the foreign 
mercenaries who preside im their councils 


| classes: the pert and the ponderous: those 


who treat earth and heaven like the clown 
treats a horse-collar, as a thing to grin 
through; and those who, like Pythagoras, 
think that the essence and virtue of creation 


is contained in numbers, and fancy every’ 


sheet which they send to the printer is 
valuable in proportion as it resemblea an 
account book. Mr. Dana, we are happy to 
say, belongs to neither of these classes, He 
is thoroughly lively, and easily and un- 
affectedly graphic. He has given us a variety 
of pictures of Cuban life which will long 
linger in our memory, though totally free 
from the elaborate minuteness and strained 
effects of the word-painters; while he has 
introduced in a natural and unpretending 


manner a considerable amount of useful and 
solid information on the social, commercial, 
and political prospects of the island. As 
his volume is not o long one we can follow 
him through his twelve days’ visit almoat 
step for op After a pleasant voyage, which 
the author describes as pleasantly, be arrived 
at Cuba on the 15th of February, and the 
following is his description of the harbour 
of Havana: 

“ Tefore us lie the novel and exciting objects of 
the night before. The steep Morro, with ite tall 
sentinel lighthouse, and its towers and signal 
staffs and teeth of guns, is coming out inte clear 
daylight ; the red and yellow striped Hag of Spain 
—blood and gold—floats over it Point after 
point in the eity becomes visible ; the blue and 
white and yellow houses, with their roofs of dull 
red tiles, the quaint old cathedral towers, and the 
almost cndless lines of fortifications, The masta 
of the immense shipping rise over the headland, 
the signal for leave to enter is ren up, and we 
steer in under full head, the morning gun thunder- 
ing from the Morr, the trumpets braying and 
drums beating from all the fortifications, the 
Morro, the Ponta, the long (nabafia, the Casa 
Blanca, and the city walls, while the broad sun is 
fast rising over this magnificent spectacte, 

“What a world of shipping! ‘The musts make 
a belt of dense forest along the edge of the city, 
all the ships lying head in to the strest, like 
horses at their mangers; while the vessels at 
anchor nearly choke up the passage-ways to the 
deeper bays beyond. There are the red and yellow 
stripes of decayed Spain; the blue, white, amd 
red—blood to the fingers’ end—of La Grande 
Nation ; the Union crosses of the Royal Common- 
wealth ; the stars and stripes of the Great 
Republic ; and a few flags of Holland and 
ale pe of the States of Northern Italy, of 
Brazil, and of the republics of the Spanish Main. 
We thread oar slow and carcful way among these, 
pass ander the broadside of a ship-of-the-line, and 
under the stern of a screw frigute, both bearing 
the Spanish flag, and cast our anchor in the Regla 
Bay, by the side of the steamer Aarnac, which 
sniled from New York « few days before us." 

After landing, of course, comes the hotel, 
to which he is driven in the carriage peculiar 
two the island, termed a “ volante:” 

** A pair of very long, limber shafts, at one ond 
of which is a pair of huge wheels, and at the other 
end a horse with his tail braided and brought 
forward and tied to the saddle; on epen chaise 
body resting on the shafts, about one-thinl of the 
way from the axle to the horse ; and an the horse 
is a negro, in large postilion boots, long spun, ancl 
a beight jacket.” 

He sees no women walking in the narrow 
strevts except negresses. Soldiers you see in 
plenty, dressed in linen, with straw hats and 
red cockades, and civilians all in European, ic. 
French, costume, black dresscouts and hats. 
At first sight you are much puzzled by 
the appearance of moving pyramids of new- 
mown grasa; presently, however, you dis- 
cover that some beast of burden is underneath 
them, of which you see about as much as 
we do in London of the men in the advertis- 
ing boxes. Passing by chapels, gardeng, 
convents, billiard-rooma, &c., and the thick 
dead walls of private houses which have 
gratings instead of windows looking on the 
street and gardens at the back, our hero 
reaches his inn, Le Grand. Hix first 
experience of this hostelry reminds us a 
little of the Irish hotel of olden times, where 
the traveller on his arrival used to find the 
landlord out with the hounds, and the land- 
lady in the parlour talking to the captain : 

«Monsieur does not condesceml to show a 
room, oven to families ; and the servants, who are 
whites, but mere lads, have all the iaterior in 
their change, and there are no wonten employed 
about the chambers, Antonio, a swarthy Spanish 


led, in shirt sleeves, looking very much as if he 
never washed, has my part of the house in charge, 
and shows me my room. It has but one window, 
a door opening upon the veranda, and a brick 
floor, and is very hare of furviture, and the 
furniture has leng ceased to be strong, A small 
stand barely holds up a basin and ewer which 
hav e not been washed since Antonio was washed, 
and the bedstead, covered by a canvas sacking, 
without mattress or bed, looks as if it a 
hardly bear the weightof a man. It is plain there 
is a good deal to be learned here. Antonio is 
comtuunicative, on a suggestion of several days’ 
stay and good pay, Things which we cannot do 
without we must go out of the house to find, and 
those which we can do without, we must dispense 
with. Thi« is odd, and strange, but not un- 
interesting, and affords scope for contrivance and 
the exercise of influence and other administrative 
wwers The Grand Seigneur does not mean to 
4 troubled with anything ; so there are no bells, 
ant ao office, and no clerks. He is the only 
source, uml if he is approached, he shrugs his 
shoalders and gives you to understand that you 
have your chambers for your money and must 
look to the servants. Antonio starts off on an 
expedition for a pitcher of water and a towel, with 
a faint hope of two towels; for each demand 
“chit an expedition to remote parts of the 
Lose, 

At length, however, our author is rewarded 
for the patience displayed under these circum- 
stances. Baths are to be had “round the 
corner; and after an adjournment to that 
precious locality, and a leisurely and com- 
fortable toilet, he returns to the hotel to 
Vreakfast. This is what he finds: 


“*The restaurant with cool marble floor, walls 
twenty-foar feet high, open rafters, painted blue, 
reat windows open to the floor and looking into 
the Paseo, and the floor nearly on a level with the 
street, a light breeze fanning the thin curtains, 
the little tables, for two or four, with clean white 
¢loths, cach with its pyramid of great red oranges 
and its fragrant bouquet, the gentlemen in white 
pantaloons and jackets and white stockings, and 
the ladies in fly-away muslins, and hair in the 
sweet neglect of the morning toilet, taking their 
leisurely breakfasts of fruit and claret, and 
omelette and Spanish mixed dishes (ollas), and 
café noir, How airy and ethereal it seems ! They 
are birds, not substantial men and women. They 
eat ambrosia and drink nectar. It must be that 
they fly and live in nesta in the tamarind trees, 
Whe can eat a hot, greasy breakfast of cakes and 
gravied meats, and in a close room, after this ? 

“T can truly say that I ate this morning my 
first orange ; for 1 had never before eaten one 
newly phere which had ripened in the sun 
hanging on the tree. We call for the usual 
breakfast, leaving the selection to the waiter ; and 
he brings us fruits, claret, omelette, fish fresh 
from the sea, rice excellently cooked, fried plan- 
tains, a mixed dish of meat and vegetables (olla), 
amd coffee. The fish, 1 do not remember ita 
name, is boiled, and has the colours of the rain- 
low as it lies on the plate. Havana is a good 
fish-market, for it is as open to the ocean as 
Nahant, or the beach at Newport ; its streets 
running to the blue sea outside the harbour, so 
thet a man may almost throw his line from the 
curb-stone into the Gulf Stream.” 


Although writing mt on open window, 
looking out upon a cool green lawn, 
and meadows beyond, with the leaves of a 
horse chesnut aimost touching our paper, 
yet we own we utter a wistful sigh at 
the thoughts of the fruit and the omelettes, 
and marble floor, and the fly-away muslins, 
and the wavy drooping hair, and the lan- 
guishing eyes, no doubt with what Leigh 
Hunt so well calls “that look of the pillow” 
about them, which is charaeteristic of newly 
risen heauties. Our only female neighbour 
is @ stout elderly cook, who can't make 
omelettes; and our only fruit, pace Pomona, 
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vegetable marrow, for the strawberries are 
all gone, and the wall fruit is not yet ripe. 
However, we believe we are reviewing a 
hook; so back to our harness, after this in- 
decent outbreak of tism. Dinner is on 
the same scale as breakfast; and, after 
dinner, the opera; and so ends his first day 
in Cuba. 

We shall not detain our readers over the 
town of Havana, or over Mr, Dana's account 
of its prisons, churches, convents, and hos- 
pital. We can promise them something 
more agreeable—a visit to the interior. The 
author was anxious to see a plantation, and 
accordingly procured letters of introduction 
to a wealthy planter almost in the middle of 
the island. jets we take his own words : 


‘Tam now to get my first view of the interior 
of Cuba, I eould not have a more favourable day. 
The air is clear, and not excessively hot. The 
soft clouds float witver in the serene sky ; the 
sun shines fair and bright, and the luxuriance of 
& perpetual summer covers the face of nature. 
These strange palm-trees everywhere! [cannot 
yot feel at home among them. Many of the other 
trees are like our own, and, though tropical in fact, 
look to the eye as if they might grow as well in 
New England as here, But the royal palm looks 
s intensely and exclusively tropical! It cannot 
grow beyond this narrow belt of the earth's sur- 
fare, Its long, thin body, so straight and so 
amooth, swathed from the foot in a tight banda 
of grey canvas, leaving only its deep green nee 
and over that its crest and plumage of deep green 
leaves! It gives no shade, and bears no fruit that 
is valued by men. And it has no beauty to atone 
for those wants. Vet it has more than beauty,— 
a strange fascination over the eye and the fancy 
that will never allow it te be overlooked or for- 
gotten. Tho palin-tree seems a kind of /usus 
nature to the northern eye—an exotic wherever 
you meet it, It seems to be conscious of ita want 
of usefulness for food or shade, yet has a dignity 
of its own, a pride of uumixed blood and royal 
descant,—the hidalgo of the soil. 

** What are those groves and clusters of small 
growth, looking like Indian corn in a« state of 
transmigration into trees, the stalk turning into a 
trunk, a thin soft coating half-changed to bark, 
and the onrs of corn turning into melons 1 Those 
are the bananas and plantuins, as their bunches 
of green and yellow fruit plainly enough indicate, 
when you come nearer. But that sad, weeping 
tree, its long yellow-green lvaves drooping to the 

und! What can that be? It has a green 
tuit like a melon. There it is again, in groves | 
I interrupt my neighbour's tenth cigarita, to ask 
him the name of the tree. It is the cocoa! And 
that soft green melon becomes the hard shell we 
break with a hammer. Other trees there are in 
abundance, of various forms and foliage, but they 
night have grown in New England or New York, 
poy as the eye can teach us; but the palm, the 
cocoa, the banana, and plantain are the charac- 
teristic trees you could not possibly meet with in 
any other zone. 

**Thickets—jangles, I might call them—abound, 
It seems as if a bird could hardly get throngh 
them ; yet they are rich with wild flowers of all 
forms and colours—the white, the pean the 
pink, and the blue. The trees are full of birds of 
all plumage, There ix one like our brilliant oriole. 
I cannot heer their notes for the clatter of the 
train. Stone fences, neatly laid up, ron across 
the lands; not of our cold Wuish-gray granite, 
the colour, as 4 friend once said, of a miser’s eye, 
but of soft, warm brown and rosset, and well over- 
ai with creepers, and fringed with flowers. 

here are avenues, and here are clumps of the 
Prim orange-tree, with its dense and deep green 
polished foliage gleaming with golden fruit. Now 
we come te acres upon acres of the sugar-cane, 
looking at a distance like fields of ov wn 
broom-cornm. It grows to the height of eight or 
ten feet, and very thick. An army could be 
hidden in it. This soil must be deeply and in- 
tensely fertile,” 


friend’s estate was situated; and the rail- 
way brought him within a quarter of a mile 
of the “ Hall.” “Getting out at the station,” 
says Mr, Dana, and 

“Getting a tall negro to shoulder my bag, for 
areal, I walk to the house. It is an afternoon of 
exquisite beauty. How can any one have a 
weather sensation, in such an airas this! There 
is no current of the slightest chill anywhere, 
neither is it oppressively hot. The air is seren- 
and pure and light. The sky gives its mild 
assurance of settled fair weather. All about me 
is rich verdure, over a gently undulating surface 
of deeply fertile country, with here and there » 
high hill in the horizon, and, on one side, a ridge 
that may be called mountains, There is no sonnd 
but that of the birds, and in the next tree they 
may be counted by hundreds. Wild flowers, of 
all colours and scents, cover the ground and the 
thickets. his is the famous red earth, too. 
The avenne looks as if it had been laid down with 
pulverised brick, and all the dust on any objec: 
you see is red. Now we turn into the straight 
avenue of orunge-trees,—prim, deep-green trees, 
glittering with golden fruit. Here is the one- 
story, high-mofed house, with long, high ie ees. 
There is a high wall, carefully whitewashed, en- 
closing a myjuare with one gate, looking like 
garrisoned spot, That mast be the negroes 

uarters ; for there is a group of little negroes at 
the gate, looking earnestly at the approaching 
stranger. Heyond is the sugar-house, and the 
smoking chimney, and the ox carts, and the field 
hands, Through the wide, open door of the 
mansion | see two gentlemen at dinner, an older 
and a younger, —the head of gray, and the head 
of black, and two negro women, one serving, and 
the other swinging her brash to disperse the 
flies, Two big, deep-mouthed hounds come out 
and bark; and the younger gentleman looks at 
us, comes ont, andl calls off the dogs, My negro 
stops at the path and touches his hat, waiting 

rmission to go to the piazza with the Ingyage ; 
‘or negroes do not go to the house door withont 
revious leaye, in strictly-ordered plantations. I 
eliver my letter, and in a moment am received 
with such cordial welcome that I ata made to feel 
as if had conferred a favour by coming out to 
see them.” 

He waa immediately made to join them at 
dinner, which was in the Spanish style. He 
was surprised at the excellence of the attend- 
ance, and at the etiquette and dress which 
he found in the remote country house, at the 
busiest time of the year, and no ladies 
present. It would not perhaps have struck 
an Englishman as quite so od 

The principal plantations in Cuba now are 
sugar, whereas they used to be coffee. The 
rest of this change is admirably deacribed 
by Mr. Dana: 

** Coffee must grow under shade. Consequently 
the coffee estate was, in the first place, a planta- 
tion of trees, and by the humired acres. Eoonomy 
and taste led the planters, who were chiefly the 
French refugees from St, Domingo, tu select fruit- 
trees, and trees valuable for their wood, as well as 
pleasing for their beauty and shade. Under these 
plantations of trees grew the coffee plant, an ever- 

n, and almost an ever-flowering plant, with 
tries of changing hues, which, twice a year, 
brought its fruit to maturity, That the coffee 
tnight be tended and gathered, avenues wide 
enough for wagons must be carried through the 
plantations, ut frequent intervals. The plantation 
wis, therefore, luid out like a garden, with 
aventes and footpaths, all under the shade of the 
finest trees, and the spaces between the avenues 
were groves of fruit-trees and shade-trees, under 
which grew, trimmed down to the height of five 
or six feet, the coffee plant, The labour of the 
plantation was in tending, picking, drying, aud 
shelling the coffee, and gathering the fresh fruits 
of trees for use and for the market, and for pre: 
serves and sweetmests, and in raising vegetables 
and poultry, and rearing sheep and horned cattle 
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and horses, 
enlture, on a very large seale, Time was required 

to perfect this garden—the Cubans call it paradine j 
—of  enfetal; but when matured, it was a 
cherished home, It required and admitted of no | 
extraordinary mechenical power, or of the applica- | 
tion of steam, or of science, beyond the knowledge | 
of soils, of simple culture, and of plants and | 
trees.” 


Tt has been discovered and reluctantly | 
acknowledged by the Cubans, that other | 
tropical regions can now beat them in coffee. 
raising; and this potent fact, coupled t 
with the destruction of many of the? 
“ecafetals" by hurricanes in 1843 and 1845, 
has led to the general substitution of the cane 
for the coffee plant. But the unpicturesque j 
aspect of a sagar plantation, no less than the 
noise, trouble, poh neral “ bother" of the 
manufacture, have led to the desertion of 
their estates by the majority of planters, and 
to the growth of many of those evils which 
are inseparable from absenteciam : 


“The slave system loses its patriarchal cha- 
racter. The master ia not the head of a great 
family, its judge, its governor, its physician, its 
priest, and its father, as the fond dream of the 
mivocates of slavery, aml sometimes, doubtless, 
the reality, made him. Middlemen, in the shape 
of administradores, stand between the owner and 
the slaves. The slave is little else than an item 
of labour raised or bought. The sympathies of 
commen home, common childhood, long and in- 
timate relations and many kind offices, common 
attachments to house, to land, to dogs, to cattle, 
to trees, to birds,—the knowledge of births, 
sicknesses, and deaths, and the duties and «ym- 
pathies of a common religion,—all those thin, 
that may ameliorate the legal relations of the 
master and slave, and often give to the face of 
servitude itself precarious but interesting features 
of beauty and strength,—these they tnust not look 
to hare, 


The routine of country life in Cubs is as 
follows : 

“The course of life at the plantation is after 
this manner, At six o'clock, the great bell begins 
the day, and the negroes go to their work, The 
house servants bring coffee to the family and 
guests, as they appear or send forit. The master's 
horse is et the door, under the tree, as soon as it 
is light, and he ix off on his tour before the sun 
rises, — family — at a —_ and 
the e—ia gerd, as the technical phrase is 
for A etic ator Be at nine, The break- 
fast is like that of the cities, with the exception of 
tish and the variety of meats, and consists of rice, 
eges, fried plantains, mixed dishes of vegetables 
and fowls, other meats rarely, and fruits, with 
claret or Catalonia and coffee. The time for the 
siesta or rest is between breakfast and dinner. 
Dinner hour ia three for the family, and two for 
the people. Thedinner doves not differ much from 
the breakfast, except that there is less of fruit 
and more of meat, and that some preserve is 
usually eaten ag a dessert. Like the breakfast, 
itenda with coffee. In all manner of preserves 
the island is rich. The almond, the guuva, the 
cocoa, the soursop, the orange, the lime, and the 
Inamey apple, afford a great variety. After 
dinner, and beforo dark, 16 the time for long | 
drives ; atid, when the families are on the estates, 
for visits to neighbours, There is no third meal ; 
but coffee, and sometimes tea, ix offered at night. 
The usual time for bed is as early as ten o'clock, 
for the day begins early, and the ebief out-doors | 
works and active recreations must be had before | 
breakfast.” 

The profits of a sugar plantation are put 
by Mr. Dana at about 0S per cent. on 
the outlay. But as the stock-in-trade is 
liable to such numerous casualties, it is 
really le&s than it appears to be. Life in 
the plantations has, moreover, its dangerous 
as well ag its disagreeable elements : 

“ The master is a policeman, as well as an 








It was « beautiful and simple horti- | economist and a judge. 


His revolver and rifle 
are always loaded. He has his dogs, his trackers 
and seizers, that lie at his gate, trained to give 
the alarm when a strange step comes near the 
house or the quarters, and ready to pursue. His 
hedges may be broken down, his cane trampled or 
cut, or still worse, set fire to, goats let into his 
pastures, his poultry stolen, and sometimes his 
dogs poisoned. It is a country of little law and 
order; and what with slavery and free negroes and 
low whites, violence or fraud are imminent and 
always formidable.” 


There are great differences among the 
slaves, of course; but the régine to which 


. they submit is after all one of force, and 


the best side of the system is studiously 
exhibited to the northern visitor: 


“Tf persons coming from the North are creda- 
lows enough to suppose that they will see chains 
and stripes and tracks of blood; and if, taking 
letters to the hest class of slave-holder, secing 
their way of life, and hearing their dinner-table 
anecdotes, and the breakfast-table talk of the 
ladies, they find no outward signs of violence or 
corruption, they will probably, also, be credulous 
enough to suppose they have seen the whole of 
slavery. They do not know that that lange plant- 
ation, with its smoking chimneys, about which 
they hear nothing, and which their host does not 
visit, has passed to the creditors of the late owner, 
who is a bankrupt, and is in charge of a manager, 
who is to got all he can from it in the shortest 
time, and to sell off the slaves as he can, having 
no interest, moral or pecuniary, in their future. 
They do not know that that other plantation, 
belonging to the young man who spends half his 
time in Havana, is an abode of licentiousness and 
cruelty. Neither do they know that the tall 
hounds chained at the kennel of the house they 
are visiting, are Cuban bloodhounds, trained to 
track and to seize. They do not know that the 
barking last night was a pursuit and capture, in 
which all the white men on the place took part ; 
and that, for the week past, the men of the plant- 
ation have been a committee of detective and 
wotective police, They do not know that the 
ill-looking man who was there yesteriay, and 
whom the ladies did not like, anid al! treated with 
ill-dingnised aversion, is a professed hunter of 
slaves, They have never seen or heard of the 
Sierra del Cristal, the mountain-range at the 
eastern end of Cuba, inhabited by runaways, 
where white men hardly dare to go. Nor do they 
know that those young ladies, when little children, 
were taken to the city in the time of the insurrec- 
tion in the Vuelta de Arriba. They have not 
heard the story of that downcast-looking girl, the 
now incorrigibly malignant negro, and the lying 
mayoral. In the cities, they are amused by the 
flashy dresses, indolence, and good-harnour of the 
slaves, and pleased with the respectfulness of 
their manners, and hear anecdotes of their at- 
tachment to their masters, how they so dote upon 
slavery that nothing bet bad advice can entice 
thom into freedom; and are told, teo, of the 
worse condition of the free blacks. They have 
not visited the slave-jaila, or the whipping-piosts 
in the house outside the walls, where low whites 
do the flogging of the city honse-servants, men 
and women, at so many reals a head.” 


On the whole, however, Mr. Dana is of 
opinion that it will be excessively difficult to 
find any substitute for slavery; and he has 
some very sensible observations on this point, 
which we have not space to quote. 

Returning to Havana, we have a bull 
fight—a total failure; a chapter on the 
coolies, or Chinese labourers, half slaves and 
half freemen, imported into Cuba from the 
Celestial Empire; and a long chapter 
on the general coniition of Cuba, its 
armaments, education, religion, government, 
&e., &e. Under the first head it may be 
interesting to our readers to know that for 
the defence of an island smaller than Great 
Britain, Spain maintains an army of nearly 





40,000 men, and « fleet of thirty men-of-war. 
The system of education is better than 
might have been expected. The religion 1+ 
the Roman Catholic to the exclusion of every 
other; but the Church has very little rex 

wer in the island, The whole governme:> 
is in the hands of Spain; no Creole being 
allowed to do more than fill the meres: 
subordinate offices, There is, of course, 
some discontent at this. But as Mr, Dana 
candidly admits that the island is on the 
whole well governed, perhaps we may con- 
sider any change of ownership as a remote 
event. 





The Pasha Papers. (New York: Charles 

Schribner. ndon: Sampson Low, Son, 

& Co.) 

MonammMep Pasa, aon imaginary Rear- 
Admiral in the Turkish Navy, visits New 
York, in January, 1868, attentively observes 
all that seems notable in American socivly, 
and records, in a series of letters to his friend 
Abel Ben Hasean, at Constantinople, the 
result of his observations. This very slight 
and by no means original device affords a 
clever and earnest Yankee an opportunity of 
speaking the truth with regard to the 
mannera and morals of his countrymen. 
The reader who remembers Goldsmith's 
exquisite “ Citizen of the World” and 
Montesquien's brilliant “ Lettres Persanes," 
will naturally suspect our American friend 
of plagiarism, Let us hasten to dispel that 
suspicion; the “ Pusha Papers" are by no 
means like the writings cither of Goldsmith 
or of Montesquieu. On the contrary, their 
style is decidedly American; that is to say, 
it is at once exceedingly verbose and in- 
tolerably flippant. The author scems to 
suffer from a kind of literary St. Vitus's 
dance. He cannot be still for a moment; 
he knows nothing of the dignity and 
strength of composure ; round and round he 
whirls, now uttering wild shrieks which are 
meant for eloquence, now grinning a ghastly 
smile, now shedding a tender (though oily} 
tear, but always dancing, leaping, jumping, 
or gyrating. His endeavours to be funny 
are peculiarly distressing. Battered and 
emaciated old jokes, which have crossed and 
re-crossed the Atlantic, re-appear im his 
pages with a clown's “ Here we are again!" 
withered puns, superannuated sarcasmes, 
imbecile inuendoes,—* in his capacious mind 
he loves them all.” 

All this is rather his misfortune than his 
fault, An American, and therefore neces- 
sarily an imitator, he has been very un- 
fortunate in the selection of his models— 
veila towt! There is much in him which 
we really like. He has a keen eye, a ready 
tongue; and we are grievously mistaken 
he has not also a good heart. From the 
hideous dellar-worstlp which degrades so 
many of his countrymen he is nobly free. 
He is quite conscious of the indubitable fact, 
too jhe forgotten in these days, thar 
government by a mob is simply the most 
Sang igre form of government yet known 
upon this earth. His reverence for “ con- 
stitutions” and “institutions” is by no 
means deep; upon “clective judges” and 
kindred phenomena, he looks with creditable 
dislike ; and his photographs of the popular 
American preacher, the popular American 
journslist, and the popular American poll- 
tician, may supply matter for profitable 
reflection to those few Englishmen who are 
still enammoured of the United States, 

Despite its cleverness, the book is one of 
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the most melancholy which wo have read ! and strugalce of the Middle Ages; the wiser [ and fortress of Louisburg, crossed over to 


for many a long day, One cannot help 
feeling a kindly interest in the Americans, 
They have much of our blood in thoir veins ; 
they speak a language which bears consider- 
able resemblance to our own; and: hence 
neither their fortune nor their condoet can 
ever become indifferent to us. If the book 
before us is a faith{nl picture; and it is con- 
firmed by too many others to allow us to 
doubt its trath, we do not hesitate to assert 
that it is more painful even than Mr. Glad- 


stone’s letters on the Neapolitan dungeons; | 


for those letters simply told of merely 
physical torture inflicted by one solitary 
tyrant, but hese, of moral degeneration under 
the influence ofamob. Mr. John Stuart Mill 
complains that even Englishmen are growing 
feeble in their conduct and timid in their 
speech; that the old, vigorous, truth-seek- 
ing, truth-speaking spirit of our fathers 
waxes ever fainter and fainter among us; 
but what would he say of America? Our 
author mourns, with » sorrow that will 
be respected by all honest men, over 
the dead-level of mental importance to 
which his country seems condemned. He 
paints the “Universal Fanny,”  fascina- 
ting at fifteen, faded at twenty-five, who 
has nothing to wear and nothing to 
do. The “ Universal Augustus,” lean, and 
long, who devotes the whole energy of his 
nature to the multiplication of dollars and to 
the consumption of mint-juleps, The Rev. 
Mr. Heliotrope is eloquent on the atrocities 
of Babylon, and silent on the iniquities of 
South Carolina. The able editor insults his 
neighbour, gets soundly flogged, and then 
issues a supplement with the tempting title, 
“ Cow-hided again!” A man fails in busi- 
ness, or panders to the passions of the 
populace; behold him an elected judge! The 
doctrine of “ manifest destiny ” is pal as 
an excuse for political highway robbery. 
Worst sign of all, the honest and high-prin- 
cipled American shrinks from politics as he 
would shrink from the plague-spot. Every- 
thing that is lofty and chivalrons in his 
nature scems imperatively to commend his 
absence from the “mesa meeting” or the 
“canens.”” Let Colonel Tiberius Wellesley 
Choker contend with the Hon. Jeremiah Z. 
Rufus Squash as much as he likes, the 
gently nurtured American will take no part 
in such a conflict. Who can wonder at his 
saqueamishness, and yet who can deny that 
it is treason to his country? If the political 
action of America is ever to become upright 
and noble, it can only be by the energy of 
those men who now refase to share in the 
turmoils of elections. If her sotial woes 
{and they are many, good Radical Reformer!) 
are ever to be cured, it must be done by 
those whose learning and whose love alike 
pes! them for the task. Meanwhile, the 

merican gentlemen stand indolently, dis- 
dainfully aloof, and the political adventurer 
and the philosophical empiric alone bearsway- 
In presence of all these melancholy faets, a 
young American, clever, generons, and brave, 
might be better employed than in jesting. 
Our friend of the “ Pasha Papers” is by no 
means a clever satirist; but he is a clever 
man, ant we thoroughly believe him to be a 
sincere one. Let him not hope, however, 
that social sins can ever be remedied by 
cockney witticisms, When St. George had 
to kill the Dragon, he cut off ite head with 
his sword; he never dreamt of killing it by 
sticking little pins in its tail. 

The ordinary American exults that his 
conntry never had to pass through the trials 


American will confess that this very fact is 
his country’s chief calamity. Those long 
fendal ages were a stern school-time, but 
they taught ve much which could never have 
been taught by gentler means, The memory 
of them gives something of beauty, something 
of sanctity, to the old institutions of Europe; 
there is some reverence for the past, in our 
people, some gratitude to the mighty men 
who went before us. Unfortunate America! 
She started very late in the race, and thus 
has it come to pass that hitherto she has 
found no better Joan of Are than Mrs. 
Bloomer, no better Godfrey de Bouillon than 


General Jackson, and no better Peter the | 


Hermit than Joe Smith. 


We part in a kindly spirit from the anthor, 
against whom the heaviest charge we bring 
is even this; that having had the ubility to 
write this book, he does not seem to have 
had the courage to own it. We doubt 
whether he has any special vocation for 
aatire, but there is one immense service 
which he, and every man of his stamp, can 
render to his country. Publicly, fearlessly, 
steadfastly he may oppove the things which 
now he merely ridicules, If he should get 
tarred and feathered for his pains, dant sniena 
pour lei, “ Tant mienn ?" Evenso; for he 
would have a greater right to be proud of 
tar and feathers earned in such a cause than 
the hest-bern baron in Europe of his old 
escutcheon. 





Acadia; ov, A Month with the Blue Noses. 
By Frederic 8, Cozzens. (New York: 
Derby & Jackson. London: Sampson 
Low, Son, & Co.) 


It is no news to any one that our Trans- 
Atlantic brethren, or cousins, or whatever 
may the correct. degree of relationship, have 
a wonderful knack of turning anything and 
everything to account. In the old country 
few authors would be so bold as to present 
to the literary public—at any rate without 
an apology—the leeubrations of a sick-bed, 
or the lazy jottings of a compulsory seaside 
visit for recruiting purposes, We hardly 
look for *Dyapeptic Dottings" from the 
pen of the author of the * Virginians ” or for 
“Chronicles of my Last Bad Cold" from 
that of Mr. Dickens. But Jonathan is not 
only a bolder but a “cuter” sort of boing. 
Tilneas coats dollars, so iliness must “ realise “ 
somehow, in order to replace the drain, or, 
horror of horrors! there will have been an 
investment without a return. So, as we 
noticed the other day, the veteran author of 
“ Pencillings”” turns his convalescence into 
a book, and here we are treated to another 
convalescent who follows on the same side. 
He is careful to let us know that a gastric 
fever—inherent curse of a land of early 
* liquorings " and everlasting emoke—started 
him on an ocean trip for the Bermudas; bat 
the news of some probable irregularities in 
the means of transit stopped him at Halifax 
and determined him to exchange hig Atlantic 
voyage for a tour in Nova Scotia and Cape 
Breton, the more as it would carry bin 
through the “ forest primeval, the murmur- 
ing pines, and the hemlocks ” known to the 
world now through the delicious hexameters 
of the author’s fellow-eountryman. In the 
conrse of this tour he visited Cherzetcook 
“the largest settlement of the Acadians,” as 
well as settlements of runaway negroes, of 
Scotch Presbyterians, and of Mic Mac 
Indians, travelled as far northward as the 
remains of the once formidable Preneh town 


| the back of the island and of Nova Seotia, 
| returned to Halifax by one end of the Bay of 
Minas, and left the country. by the other, 
spending a short time among the dykes and 
valleys of Grand Pré. He thus contrived 
not only to see nearly all that is worthy of 
note in a country remarkable for singular 
physical beauties and capabilities, but to 
observe specimens of the several races 
iwho have from time to time, in the Lapse 
of more than three centuries, settled and 
re-settled, conquered and re-conquered it 
so often that the detail makes the memory 
| dizzy. 

In criticising any work coming to us from 
the other side of the Atlantic, we are always 
and very naturally sensible of a es of 
delicacy akin to what we experience wher 
our cousin at Eton, tafe 17, senda us up a 
copy of verses, and solicits our “ candid 
i opinion.” We don't like to discourage the 

youngster, and go say all the good-natured 
‘ things we can within the truth, all the while 
muttering, however, what Mr. Littimer’s 
‘eyes kept saying to David Copperfield. 
“You're very young, sir.” So with the 
work before us; there is plenty of life and 
vigour, much thet is pleasing and shmnost 
graceful in the style, especially when the 
author, getting among the pines, and the 
moss, and the wayside wild flowers, becomes 
natural, and makes no attempt to he smart ; 
but then all this is unhappily interlaced with 
such manifest efforts at something very fine 
or very funny, and the results resemble so 
very much the sort of letters which a would- 
be-laat young lady of eighteen, just emanci- 
pated from a third-rate boarding-school, 
writes from her first foreign tour to her 
bosom friend in England, that it is with 
some difficulty we refrain from a plans 
condemnation of the book altogether, which 
would really be wnfair and unjust. The 
author assures us he knows how to appre- 
ciate “the luxurious Greck, the stately 
Latin,” a host of other langnages, and finally 
“good old English.” Then, why don’t he 
write it? We protest, in the name of all 
literary decency against using the English 
} language in writing a book merely to defile 
| cat ape it with Yankecisme and Hiberni- 
cisme, and all sorts of disfigurements. 
Surely the mission of every writer is to keep 
his native tongue pure, and hand it on to 
the next generation as it has been handed 
down to him by its great guardians, If, 
however, American writers find themselves 
unable to express their ideas in our common 
tongue as it bas been preserved for us by 
our “masters of composition,” why let them 
marody Sir Anthony Absolute’s advice to 
vis son, and * get a language of their own.” 
Meanwhile we would ask, are the following 
expressions and words English? * Just back 
of the tents; " *a mere sub-thoughted irre- 
sponsible exotic in a governmental cold 
grapery ;" “1 was told that I would find 
some diffienity;" “Oh, for a trout-pole and 
fly ;"" “ Neighbor, harbor, color, vapor, 
savor, odor.’ Are booksellers’ and print- 
sellers’ shops, book-stores and print-stores 
anywhere but in the States? Is our 
pet form of tobacco spelt “ Segars” any- 
where now but in small tobacconists’ shops 
about Whitechapel; realms where the light 
of civilisation has not yet penetrated ? 
Would any Anglo-Trish young geafleman 
run about the world saying “ All serene ” 
every five minutes ? and would he on arriving 
at a bit of heather go very mad over it. 
i declaring that it reminded him of“ reels ana 
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strathspeys?” and, to conclude, what manner 
of man shall we guess the author to be, when 
he records for our benefit one of his own 
speeches to a waiter P—* A glass of ale, 
enry, and one cigar—only one—I wish to 
he solitary.” 
The book is illustrated with a couple of 


lit phs, said to be taken from photo- 
graphs fof Acadian t women, and 
intended to illustrate the costume of 
Evangeline : 


“ Wearing ber Norman cap and her kirtle of blac.” 

Pe — they do not very vividl 
remind us of the pictureaque figures whi 
market-day at. Caen or Rouen displays by 
scores. 

On the whole we think we may safely re- 
commend aa very vending all the 
descriptions of scenery, the historic matter, 
and so much as describes the impressions 
made by a quiet English colony on a restless 
go-ahead Yankee—all the conversational bits 
may be safely skipped. 





Up among the Pandies ; ora Year's Service 
~ a a Lieatenant vow Dome 
ajendie, Artillery. One Volume. 
(Routledge 00) 
Iypta is a gigantic thorn which sticks fast in 
the aides of our statesmen, worrying them to 
an extent which must be highly prejudicial 
to their ease and comfort; and each da 


‘Ys 
instead of bringing hopes and relief, seems 
rather to Beste. Ho et lexity by adding 
fresh difficulties to those which already sur- 
round them. The most formidable difficulty 
with which they have had to contend, namely, 
the great mutiny, has, by the application of 
violent remedies, been successfully com- 
bated ; but the question with the physician, 
after he has brought his patient through a 

rous crisis, is how he shall restore 


by his ne- 


hases did it assume ere reaching a 
crisis? Any information that would help 
us to solve these questions, and to decide 
ge the future dict and regimen of 
the patient would be welcome; but this 
is just the sort of information that persons 
who write about India withhold from us. 
We have had books full of stirring adven- 
tures, thrilling horror, hairbreadth 
hasty and superficial reflections and opinions, 
written sometimes under the influence of 
strong feelings of anger and resentment; 
these may stir our passions and gratify our 
curiosity, but do not much increase our 
knowl of India. and its people, or enable 
us to comprehend the great convulsion 
which, two years ago, shook to its centre 
our empire in the East, 

Though many of these remarks are 3.4 
cable to the work now before us, “Up 
among the Pandies,” yet in many respects 
this is a book well worthy of consideration. 
There is a freshness and piquancy in the 
atyle of composition that satlces it very plea- 
sant reading, and we are quite inclined to 
exeuse the absence of profound speculations 
as to the causes of certain effects, when we 
meet with so many graphic and picturesque 
descriptions of and character. e 
rebound in the feelings of all aboard ship at | 


the termination of the voyage out is well 
depicted in the following extract ; 

* «Clear the decks for a dance.” ‘ Hear, hear !' 
At it they go—pell-mell; soldiers heated and 
excited, foot it featly with sailors t and im- 
petuous ; stokers, so black that all their other 
characteristics, moral as well as physical, appear 
to be hidden behind the sooty veil which enshrouds 
ther, and firetnen not less begrimed, thread the 
mazy dance with an 
cause ; mates, stewards, carpenters, all suffering 
— from heat and emotion, danced wildly, as 
though their very lives were at stake, the only 
disputes that arise being those consequent on some 


slight difficulty in discerning which is the lady of 


* Old ‘ard there, Bill, you ain't the 


h couple. 
7 * Now then, 


lad I tell yer T am, Joe.’ 
maarm, if you please [' ‘What a‘urry you're 
in, yer won't give a poor woman time to get a bit 
of a quid into ‘er mouth,’ Ac., &c,, &e." 

The effect of the arrival of a bag of letters 
on board is also told with great feeling and 
ability, but our limited space precludes our 
making more than a ing allusion to it, 
though we cannot resist the temptation to 
insert part of the description of the state in 
which our author found matters on his 
arrival at Calcutta. He alludes first to the 
continual recurrence of small ics and 


night alarms, which kept everybody in a 


atate of feverish excitement, and left the 
troops little rest night or day : 


had been torn from it, leaving 
the parent stem all desolate and bare—in the tiny 
budding blossom, blighted and alone, so youug 
that it knew not its loss, and cried impatiently, 
from time to time, for the mother whom it was 
never more to seo on earth, and when asked its 
name, gave the only one it cver heard or knew, 
‘Mamma's Pet. (This is related as a fact of a 
little child who waa rescued from the mutineers, 
whose kindred had all been swept away, and whom 
no one knew ; while he was too young to give = 
other account of himself than the touching one 


have recorded.) These mutely told the tale of 


woe—told it more eloquently than cold words or 
the of howsoever ready a writer ever could ; 
on the pale, careworn faces, on the deep mourning, 
on the sad forms—look on these if you would road 
such lines of bereavement, and ing, and 
sorrow, as would melt a heart of stone, Still 
down country poured this melancholy stream— 


day by day did fresh mournera arrive—tfaces more | P? 


rd still, more pale and tearful, saddened 
Calcutta by their presence, preparatory to leaving 
the land in which they had borne and lost so 
much, and returning to seck for peace and repose 
among the calm scenes and pleasant homestcads 
of old England.” 

Without indorsing the opinions of Lieu- 
tenant Majendie to their full extent, we cer- 
tainly think that his remarks upon the 
“humanitarian cant” of “ pseudo-philan- 
thropists"” represent the common-sense feel- 
ing, if we may so term it, of a great many 
Englishmen : 

‘“*With no little astonishment, as we rend 
speeches and leading articles, did we behold the 
respective positions of Sepoy and Englishman 
reversed, the former being the martyrs now, the 
latter the persecutors. . . . . 

“Tn fact, we were told that ‘Jack Pandy’ was 
not half so bad a fellow after all, and we sua? 
had been a lectle too hard on him, and we shoul 
for the future take more into consideration the 

rovocation he had received—the dread the poor 
Keilow “o naturally had of having his caste 
destroyed, the—Pshaw ! why repeat these canting 
sophistries, which really are aoee sickening ? 

“Tt is not, perhaps, so difficult to understand 
how this feeli arisen in England; the re- 
action of the first overpowering excitement had 


worthy of a better 


taken place, and from one extreme people fell into 
the other; but those who had taken part in this 
war—who had witnessed the devastation and 
misery caused by these mutineers—who had heard 
over and over again the terrible tales of the early 
days of the outbreak, from the lips of eye-witnesses 
who had seon their stricken down by 
the rebel steel, or by the yet more fatal sickness — 
who looked daily upon the pale inmates of the 
hospital, and to whom came, day after day, tidings 
of some loved friend's death—who had seen the 
dead bodies of their companions cruelly and 
horribly mutilated—who had witnessed in near! 
every village which they marched through fresh 
evidences of Sepoy brutality, in maimed and dis- 
figured natives whose only crime was their loyalty 
~-who heard one day of a ‘ dak-runner’ being 
burnt to death, the next of a comrade’s grave being 
defiled, and always by these black-hearted foes ; 
those, | say, who had these reminders constantly 
present before their eyes, were little inclined to 
elevate their foes to murtyrs, or to stuother their 
feelings of deep and lasting animosity.” 
Lieutenant Majendie expresses his opinions 
always in the same manly and straight- 
forward manner, and they are always cha- 
racterised by the same good sense. Occa- 
sionally his strong perception of humour 
and love of the ridiculous tempts him to 
exaggerate when giving an account of his 
personal misadventures, false night alarms, 
and other untoward events, which are some- 
times highly amusing; but if from the cause 
we have mentioned, he exhibits sometimes 


+| an inclination to treat serious matters with 


levity, yet in going through his book we 
stir ith 50 ar really excellent reflec- 
tions on passing events, and it displays on 
the whole so much literary merit, that we 
feel not the least desire to cavil at small 
faults. 





The Three Gates. In Verse. By Chauncy 
Hare Townshend. (Chapman & Hall.) 
This is certainly a very singular volume. If 
quantity were allo to pass for quality, 
“The ‘Three Gates" would assuredly be en- 
titled to be regarded as a great poem, It 
extends over some twelve thousand lines or 
80, more or less, and takes up a multitude 
of topies ina clever way, Mr, Townshend 
is evidently a man of no inconsiderable 
talents. He has thought much, and read 
more; and has read and thought to some 
urpose. Of this he gives ample evidence 
in the bulky volume before us; but much 
reading and much thinking do not neces- 
sarily effloresce into poetry. The shaping 
faculty, though dependent on the thin ing 

faculty, is not to be identified with it. 
man may be a great thinker, and yet his 
thoughts may not take upon them the 
gorgeous robes of poetry, and soar, and 
sing. 

Mr. Townshend has chosen to throw 
his lucubrations into a metrical mould, and 
has presented himself as a candidate for the 
poet's crown, he has left us no choice but to 
measure him by his pretensions,and determine 
whether heis a poet or not. That he isa clever 
and accomplished man we do not doubt ; but 


cleverness and accomplishments do not make 


a man a poet. There is a certain hard, 
metallic sort of beauty about some of his 
verses, which testifies to the earnestness of 
the author, and which bears evidence of his 
industrious labour, his chiseling, and polish- 
ing, but they are altogether wanting in that 
obedient and abounding joyousness which 
characterises the creations of the true poet. 
Nowhere does he afford evidence of a genius 
which revels in the might of its own power, 
and flings forth in careless haste, and yet in 
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shapely loveliness, those “things ofbeanty " 
that will never die, but which are “a joy 
for ever.” Everything is so evidently la- 
boured, that all vitality seems wanting. 
Nothing grows; nothing leaps into joyous 
life; but everything is hewn with patient 
labour out of hard granite. 

The following is one of the very best 
poems in the entire volume, and as it affords 
# good example of what we mean, and is not 
too long, we quote it entire: 


Before I wset thee, © my love, 
” Th dreams ey, pre 
Fpon mr lipe f au “e 
An antedated bliss, ero 


When first inte the room yon came 
Appearing to mine ores, 

I knew a vision, long the eae, 
And dit not feel surprise. 


As overy look of thine did dawn, 
1 did not girill or start; 
2 wre but on « veil withdrorn 
From something iv my heurt, 
Methought a well-known tender call 
In you my son) could trace ; 
Tt seern'd to me 60 natural 
One day to sce your face. 
And, when your roice upon my ear 
Tia first sweet epell bad thrown, 
“Twas oot the music waa x) dear 


As the fainiliar tone. 


Whate'er wae aald, whate'er waa done 
In that first meetings stare, 

With the heart's prophecy was one ; 
I knew it all before! 


Part of my Ufe you seem'd to be 


In an ote BOOS = 
A hope accomplish'd beam'd in thee 


{ had not known was hope. 


Calinly my «pirit seem'd to melt, 
And acal for its own ; 

Others were present; be 1 felt 
As if we were alone! 


And the eamé mystery, yom sly, 
To me your heart did move ; 

Then can we doubt that both, that day, 
Begun ms endless hore? 

Now in these verses, so far as the bare 
execution is concerned, there is very little at 
which the most captious could take excep- 
tion, The conception is good ; the thoughts 
are good; the expression is good; there is 
terseness and piquancy in the phraseology ; 
there is harmony in the versification ; there 
is compression and point in the etyle; there 
is a certain happiness of epithet throughout 
the whole; but where is the poetry, where 
the life, where the rich indefnable bloom, 
the throbbings of a strong vitality, the single- 
ness of aim and purpose from first to lust, 
which « true poet would have infused into a 
poem of this kind? Such compositions as 
this, clever as they may be, bear the same 
sroportion to poetry as sculpture bears to 
fife. The form may be all but perfect; the 
polishing may be admirable; the drapery 
may be well arranged, but the man in 
marble does not throb and thrill towards 
human sympathies; docs not weep and pray 
with ua; does not love or hate, labour, and 
he weary, and take rest; and though we may 
sympathise with the artist and admire his 
cunning handiwork, we have nothing in 
common with the cold stone which has come 
from his chisel. But poetry is not, like 
sculpture, an expression of form. It deals 
with human woes and human wants, and 
touches on the subtle aud the sacred in 
human life, with which the chisel has nothing 
to do. Gentlemen “of parta" should be 
warned from the province of poctry. They 
do, with infinite labour, hew out of the 
spotless marble a faultless form; but, if they 

o not bring with them the talisman of 
genius which will awake the slumbering 
princess, and bring life to her limbs, palpita- 
tions to her heart, and the bloom of beauty 
to her checks, we pass by the stony effigy, if 
_ without admiration, certainly cas, 
ove. 
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“The Three Gates” is a very ambitious 
poem, or rather series of poems, The author 
endeavours, within its limits, to typify the 
mysteries of the present world, and he seeks 
to penetrate into the wonders of the world 
that istocome. According to ancient fablea, 
there were three rivers which encircled hell. 
These rivers were coiled within one another: 
and all the souls that entered a future world 
were compelled to pass them all, even to 
gain Elysium. Besides the three rivers, 
there were also walls, “ heaven-high,” three 
in number, which, in concentric circles, 
gathered round a golden plant, which made 
every one who touched it immortal and 
happy. Each of the three walls had one 
gate, and that gate was difficult to find, only 
the true being able to see it, while most 
wandered on the outside for ever seeking it, 
but in vain. The first gate through which 
the soul must pags, in its search after truth, 
is the gute of Sorrow, or, as our author 
expresses it, “The Mystery of Evil;" the 
next gate is “ Love;" and the third and last 
gate is the “Law of Love,” wherein the 
mysteries revealed after passing the first 
gate are explained, and where the wild 
throbbings of love are reduced to law and 
order. The author declares that : 






























































He, who shall never 
Pass these three Gates of Trouble, Love, and Law, 
— oe of his own conscious will, 
Which ciber minds nmst nid not, is ut bert 
A glittering garment of humanity, 
Not the same being, who, when God made man 
Of the dust of the ul, aod brenth’d into his nostrils 
The breath of life, a living soul, 


Now, as we have already enid, we have not 
to regard Mr. Townshend either as a scholar 
or as a philosopher, He lays claim to the 
name of poet; and what we have to do is to 
see whether or not his claims can be allowed. 
It is quite possible for a clever man, who has 
read much, and thought much, who has ac- 
quired a goodly stock of poetic phraseology, 
aud who has practised himself in the art of 
versification, to write a rhyme in such a 
manner a8 to interest his readers, and yet to 
be no poet after all. But blank verse is 
a test which no poetaster can bear with 
impunity. The ring of rhyme is wanting; 
mere polish fails to charm; epigram and wit 
will not suffice; and even thoughts, valuable 
in themselves, ure valueless here, unless they 
clothe themselves in exsential poetry. Mr. 
Townshend, in the second section of his 
poem, submits himeelf to this test; and, 
sooth to say, fares worse than almost any 
other man of ability, culture, and general 
accomplishments whose writings we have 
perused. Here is a conversation purporting 
to be poetry in blank verse, but which is, in 
reality, prose of the very blankest sort— 
upon a par with the twaddle in the Minerva 
press novels; 

EDWARD, 

Nar, pretty wife, 

Barely by thia time you must know that ports 
Are Fiction's playmates, and make up a whole, 
Just as Apelles did eanstruct his Venus, 
From shreds eull’d here and there, 60 that thelr words 
Are, like all languawe, only veils to truth. 
Suppose that you yourself are Beatrice, 
And I wna only making yor & secret. 
A seeret! oh it is the nicest thing 


In life! 
alicz, 


AU very pretty, Edeard; bat 
You did net know me in your childish days 
Like that same Beatrice! 


xpwanp, 


That's shrewdly pet 
Come! 2°1! wef tell you stories, thowyhk my rate 
ds alwys to tell elerios when I'ia questian’d, 
There war a Beawieo! 
ALICE, 


wae ware of itt 


4 
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eDWwARD. 

But yoo, who are ao elerer, awd red aay a 
Know that all loving hearts have many a lve 
Before a Juliet; nay, all Julieta 

Romeos by dozens, ere they find the trae one. 
You had yourn I am sure! 


ALICE. 
Fie, Edward 
epwaaD. 
Ah, you biists 
But to my ! Years and years ago 
My Beatrice, whoee real name was Anne —— 


ALICE. 
(A name that T detest!) 


EnwarD 
Was a avvect child 
That I enahrinwd in my boyish beart, 
But who, 1 dare say, bad 1 married ber, 
‘ould the plogwed tae wicely, fur J know she hod 
4 temper of her own, 


ALICE. 
Had she dark hinie? 
EDWARD, 
You, and dark po pare and a carious faoe 
Like one ip an pictare. 


Ie it possible to conceive —eee more 
miserable and trashy than the lines we 
have printed in italics? And yet this is 
but a fair specimen of the blank verse of a 
man who is undoubtedly clever and well 
informed. Nor are his rhymings always of 
the best, as the following inanities will 
show : 


The steamboat has a library— 
What fusny caricatures ! 


The eabin's 
The 
Bee! yo lies Genova! 
Oh pretay water-town ! 
We glide into the harboar;— 
What « crowd to oo ae land! 
“We'll pat up at the Ecu, 
it eo nice aud yrued f"* 
Dear Alice, you remormber? 
Yea! you know what then I said! 
“My little wifey, can it bo 
A week since we were wel?” 

Of the philosophy and theology of this 
volume we shail say nothing, although we 
could gay much, is much, however, we 
may say without entering into details. Mr. 
Townshend preaches no new Evangel. The 
principles which he seeks to inculcate have 

n uttered again and again, by speculators, 
from time immemorial; and have been sung 
in far loftier measures than any to which he 
can pretend. Nobody can read this bulky 
volume without feeling some respect for the 
ability and high culture of the author; and 
few, we believe, will be able to read it with- 
out some com J of pity for that ill-starred 
ambition which led the author to endeavour 
to place the poet's bays upon his brow. Mr- 
Townshend may win distinction in the fields 
of philosophy and general scholarship, but 
he will never set foot upon Parnassus. He 
has made a great mistake in su ing him- 
self to be a a mistake which few of hie 
readers are likely to repeat. 





ugpections ae to the Employment of a 
Nocwm Organum Moralium. By Treshum 
Dames Gregg. (H. Bailliére.) 


Tue nature and object of this pamphlet is 
sufficiently clad in its second title, which 
runs as follows: “Thoughts on the nature 
of the Differential Calculus, and on the appli- 
cation of its principles to metaphysics, with 
a view to the attainment of demonstration 
and certainty in moral, political, and eccle- 
siastical affairs.” In the differential calculus, 
as Mr. Gregg observes, which is, as to its 
conclusions, as demonstrative as need be, 
we only arrive at certainty as to comparisons 
or relations, or, as they are technically called, 
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yatios. A similar certainty may, he thinks, | 
be arrived at in metaphysical studies, if we | 
to assign sym i h to abstract idens, 
he result of this process will possibly be 
somewhat startling to the non-mathematical 
reader, who may at first sight fail to recog- 
nise the married man, living with his sister- 
in-law as an inmate of his house, in the ex- | 
pression (J—A)} (we + q) (s—a), which, being 
multiplied (if that will help him at all) 
becomes sel — etch + syl — sgh — mel + 
awh — agl + agh. Yet, as Mr, Gregg per- 
tinently remarks, this formula is not more 
unintelligible to him than the following | 
symbols, r= « (1 + cox. ), which neverthe- | 
less trace the movement of a point in a com- 
plicated but symmetrical figure, with an | 
exactitude that a limner's pencil wili fail to 
reach. We have no desire to be stigmatized 
ar —ce * — or z — ez, which, as Mr. Gregg 
informs us, is the correct expression for a. 
snarling, inaclent, ignorant, and self-satisfied | 
critic; especially since “in the second mem- 
ber of the expression, the shallow ignorance ! 
and the impudent assumption of such a 
character are signified, with a degree of 
certainty that vague considerations on it | 
could never lead to; and upon the whole, | 
his utterly despicable nature is here made 


plain to the learned with a distinctness that | : : . 
‘monopoly is equivalent to levyin 


we venture to say would be otherw.se un- 
attainable.” 


method, In his view, mathematical demon- 
stration is possible in all cases in which the 
subject matter of our reasoning is mecsnradle, 
whether it has been actually measured or no. 
But he seems to forget that abstract ideas 
cannot be said to be measurable in the same 
manner ag a curve or 8 triangle, since in 
the former case there is no universal agree- 
ment in the meaning which is attached to 
the idea. Take, for instance, the formule 
by which Mr. Gregg expresses the churches 
of England and of Rome respectively. The 
former is designated by the symbol aly, A 
signifying apostolic mission, § doctrine and 
discipline, and « the aggregate of its mem- 
bers ; while the latter, since its doctrine is 
false and therefore negative, becomes — Ar, 
“an expression which can no more be iden- 
tieal with A& than an owl with a dove, 
though they have both, as flying in the 
heavens, as it wereacclestial mission.” But, 
from the Romanist point of view, these ex- 
preasions would be inverted, the Roman 
Church being expressed by a positive, and 
the English by a negative symbol, so that 
mathematical reasoning between a Romoanist 
anda Protestant would be impossible. There , 
are very few abstract ideas which all men 
would concur in representing by the same 
formula; whence it surely follows that in but 
few of such cases would a method of reason- 
ing based on formulm he applicable. But, 
thongh we may be less sanguine than Mr. 
Gregg as to the results to be attained by his | 
proposed system; thongh we may doube | 
whether “the atari conditions of the 

intellectnal man, scientifically connected 

with other expressions that we need not 

refer to, will result in formule, numerical in 

character, which show him quintidactulous, 

and with the ow sublime et ail etaaea vudins,” 

or whether “additional meannesses and 

odiousnesses will metamorphose the expres- 

sions into those for the nastiest vermin, the 

spider, and the gad-fly;" still we cannot be | 
insensible to the acuteness and ingenuity 

which are displayed to no common degree , 
in his extraordinary speculations. | 








Still we would venture to make ; 


one ti ith refe Mr. “3 ® . 
i gn Slay html heb , tional and illegal to prevent any person from 


multiplying copies of it to any extent that 





BIBLE PRINTING MONOPOLY. 


Tue exclusive privilege of printing the 
authorised version of the Sacred Scriptures, 
hitherto in the hands of the two Universities 
and the Queon’s printers, expires next year, 
and already the question has been brought 
before Parliament whether it shall be re- 
newed or not. As might have been expected, 
a considerable diversity of opinion exists 


‘upon the subject, and it is treated as an 


economical, as a religious, and as a constitu- 
tional question. Those who call the privilege 
@ monopoly, and desire its abolition, remind 
us that all monopolies tend to enhance the 
price and restrict the circulation of that 
which is their subject, and that of all things 
which we should in this country wish to 
restrict, the circulation of the Scriptures is 
the very last. That by confining the right 
to the university presses ond to thoze of the 
royal printers we do, in fact, create a Church 


|*monopoly, and say to non-conformists, not 


only must you pay tithes and Church-rates 
to keop up a worship you disapprove, but 
you must buy your very bibles in Church- 
shops or go withont them al her. They 
observe, moreover, that on things the only 
coat of which is the manufacture it is unwise 
to levy any impost, and that to grant a 
a tax. 
That there can be no copyright in God's 
word, and that therefore it is unconstitu- 


he pleases, These, in one form or another, 
are the chief arguments against the ex- 
clusive privilege of printing the Bible, and it 
may be well to consider and dispose of these 
before we turn tothe arguments on the other 


| side. The first inquiry, then, is--does the 
' monopoly tend to enhance the 
restrict the circulation of the Scriptures F 


rice or to 


If it does, the whole question is answered, 
the monopoly must be given up at once, and, 
if necessary, a compensation made to those 
who hitherto have profited by it. But when 
wecan buy the whole Bible for ninepence, 
and the New Testament for fourpence, it will 
be clear at once to any practical printer that 
the beok is sold below what wate ordinary 
circumstances must be the prime cost. We 
will] go so far as to gay, and we do not speak 
without authority, that if we take any Bible 


printed by those now authorised to produce | 
inter, no matter | 
whom, he will confess that he could not send | 


it and take it to any other 


forth an equal namber at the same price. 
The theory, therefore, of ingury to the circu- 
lation falls at once, and so far as we are to 
stand on that ground, we are called upon not 
to combat but to support the monopoly. 
But then we have a right to ask how is 
this result obtained ? How can the syndics 
of the press at Cambridge and Oxford 
—how can Mr. Spottiswoode in London, 
aiford to sell Bibles cheaper than Messrs, 
Longman or any other independent pub- 
lisher?’ For two reasona: First, those who 


| print desire not profit to themselves, but 


circulation to the book. No profit is made 


& 
the case stands, but it would not be mght in 
that of an independent publisher: the world 


would have no right to ask it, and if it did | 


ask, it would assuredly ask in vain, Again, 
the Bible Society and the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge sell their Bibles 
at an absolute loss, which loss is made up by 
the subscribers to those admirable ies. 
What private printer could stand against 
competition of this kind? We say nothing 


printing Bibles. This is quite right as , 








lof the tens of thousands which they give 


jaway. ‘Chere is another reason which keeps: 
‘down the price, Bibles pay no paper duty. 
/Now it is on religious grounds that 
vernments in this country remit the duty 
in the case of Bibles printed at the author- 
ised presses. Would they be justified in 
remitting it to private persons who for 
motives of gain wished to print the Scrip- 
tures? No; the’ answer—and a ectly 
| fair answer too—would be; If the Bible is 
to be made, like any other book, an article 
of commerce, it must share the same bardens 
as other books, and submit to the same fiscal 
regulations as other articles of commerce— 
free trade must help revenne, These consi- 
derations make it perfectly clear that the 
— restrictions do not in any way en- 
ance the price or prevent the circulation of 
the Seriptures; that, in fact, we owe the 
cheapness of our Bibles and the scattering of 
them broad-cast through the country and 
the colonies to the existing regulations taken 
ws a whole. The next inquiry is—~Can the 
nestion be regarded in a sectarian light’ 
oes the Churchman, in fact, say to the dis- 
senter: You shall buy your Bible at my shop, 
or go without? This question will receive a. 
sufhcient reply in the history of the book 
itself. Any who will take the trouble 
to read the preface to the authorised version 
will find that it is an address to that pompous 
dant James L., that it delicately designates 
eae Elizabeth as the “bright occidental 
star,” and then fulsomely addresses the 
British Solomon as“ the Sun in his strength;" 
but when the reader has got over these and 
some other absurdities, he will discern that 
the translation was made at the expense of 
government, by the King’s command, for 
the especial purpose of being read in 
churches, and was executed with that view 
by bishops and doctors of the Church as by 
law established. Surely, here is copyright 
| enow, th; and as “nullum tempus ocenurrit 
regi,” that is, as no right of the crown is to 
be limited by any particular period, it may 
fairly enough be held to be a perpetual copy- 
right. In fact, it descends from sovereign 
to sovereign and from bishop to bishop as a 
| constitutional property held in trust for the 
henefit of the nation—not to be made the 
means of pecuniary advantage, but the 
roverse. 

Those who choose to look at the subject in 
the light of a grievance may right themselves 
without diffienlty, Let them gather an 
assembly of non-conformist divines, and at 

| their own cost and charges make a new 
translation. Noone will interfere with them ; 
they may print as many as they please, and 
put the printing into whatever hands they 
think proper ; let them only remember that 
the Bible in the authorised version is 2 
| government book, executed at the national 
cost, for a specific purpose, and by a particular 
class of divines. The third objection is 
already answered by the fact that no profit 
accrues either to the printers or to the 
revenue by the sale of Bibies ; they are sold 
either at prime cost or at an absolute loss, 
We have also disposed of the copyright 
i question by showing how it docx exist, how 
it is perpetuated, and in whom it is vested. 
But as it may seem to some minds an act of 
impiety to claim a copyright in God's word, 
let us point out that the on ipa in the 
original tongues may be printed by any one 
who likes to be at the cost of doing so; that 
all other translations—save that executed by 
order of James I—are without special pro- 
tection; and unless they come within the 








provisions of the Copyright Act, new editions 
of them may be published by any one dis- | 
posed to do ga. 

We have now passed in review the reagons 
ileged for the abolition of the privilege, and 
we think we have shown that they are by 
no meaus convincing; we shall next show 
how far the Bible is free for all printers and 
publishers, : 

First, they may publish any new transla- | 
tion, or any old one not protected by the | 
Copyright Act, Secondly, they may publish | 
a3 Many editions of the authorised version as 
they cha provided such editions be ac- 
companied hy comments. Let it be under- 
stood that Bishop Mant, Dr. Adam Clarke, | 
Matthew Henry, or the Rev, C. H. Spurgeon, 
means to give you his views on Holy Serip- 
ture, and the authorised version is at his 
service, and none will interfere with his use 
of it; Churchman, Methodist, Independent, 
or Baptist, each may take his turn, and 2ach 
will be weloome. Nay, the Messrs. Bagster, 
who have done great service to the cause of 
the Scriptures, print the authorised version 
with only maps and marginal references, 
everybody thanks them, and neither the 
Universities nor the Queen's printer call out 
that their prerogatives are invaded. Pasham 
went one step further. He printed an 
edition, now very rare, on elongated paper ; 
he added notes, bat so fur below the type on 
each page that they might be eut off in| 
binding, and an edition of the authorised 
version exhibited without note, or map, or | 
marginal reference. This was a typographical | 
trick; but he was not interfered with, the 
sale of his edition was not stop Not 
long ago,.a well-known physician in London 
printed a version of the Bible with twenty 
thousand emendations! The authorised 
version was the basis of his work, and though 
it is said to have done him considerable 
damage in his ice, yet he certainly was 
fever made the subject of government 
prosecution. If, then, the objector may 
print with the mere addition of marginal 
references, with maps and illustrations, with 
notes and comments, with omendations to | 
the number of twenty thousand, there cannot 
be much room for complaint, 

We must conclude by pointing out the 
advantages which would be lost by the 
abolition of the monopoly. We are willing 
to admit that if government would give up ' 
the paper duty on all Bibles by whomsoever 
published, if printers and publishers would | 
consent to give up all profit, and submit to | 
& competition with those who, on principle, 
sell at a loss, then the public would be able 
to get “free trade" Bibles as cheap as they 
now get the privileged books. ut then 
remains the question: who shall preserve the 
sacred text from corruption? At present, 
we know that there are hundreds of sects 
who difier one from another, and yet all 
support their various doctrines by the | 
authority of Holy Scripture, We all know 
what remarkable differences there are be- 
tween the versions used by Roman Catholics 
and. that used by Protestants in this country. 
What would be the effect of an Arminian 
Bible and a Calvinist Bible, an Anglican 
Bible and a Baptist Bible, an Unitarian Bible 
and an Independent Bible, all standing on | 
the same fonndation, claiming the same 
authority, and having no standard to which 
they might be referred? We have no ob- 
jection to the existence of such versions, and 
as many More as sects and sectarians may 
think necessary, but we want still a version 
‘uthorised by the government, carefully 











| England, and if Mr. Robson urges that he follows 
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| guarded against the slightest corruption, 


and placed by government within the reach 
alike of rich and poor, 

All that we say here does not touch the 
question of a new authorised translation, that 
topic must be discussed on its own grounds ; | 
all we contend for is that whether it be a! 
new, or whether it be the old version, care 
should be taken to preserve the integrity of 
the text and to keep down the price: these 
objects are secured by the present machinery, 
and we do not see how they could. be at- 
tained if that machinery were abolished. 

But, after all,are we combating a shadow ? . 
While the government allow the drawback 
ouly on those Bibles the genuineness of 
which they can warrant; while the Bible 
Society and the Society for Promoting 
Christian knowledge continue to sell at a 
loss, and to give away besides,—can any 
private printer, even if all legislative re- 
striction be removed, make a profit? and 
will he print Bibles without? The real 
mischief would be, that zeal for the promo- 
tion of particular doctrines would step in, 
and we should have a large number of 
spurious Bibles, each assnming to be the} 
authorised version; pecuniiry loss would be 
a secondary consideration, but the faith of 
multitudes would be unsettled, and there 
would, ere long, spring up a general dia- 


: trust of all versions. 


To save this, to preserve the text pure, to 
keep down the price, and to increuse the 
circulstion of the Scriptures, we see no 
better way than to renew the privileges of 
the Universities and of the Queen's printers, 





NEW NOVELS. 
Balthazar ; or, Science and Love, Balzac. 
ledge.) 

Bazac is gradually gaining ground in England ; 
net thet he will ever obtain a hold upon English 
readers, he ix too morbid and metaphysical; but 
it is well that this immense genius, that this one 
of the few modern planets who revolve round the 
Shaksperian centre, should be represented in | 


(Rout- 


We say reductions, for the word translation could 
only applied to Balzac in an English dreas 
when made by a genius almost 15 marvellous as 
the great dead man himself. Mr. Rebson, the 
performer in this instance, isa fair writer, but the 
very first page of ‘ Balthazar,” the very first line 
even, proves that he is not the genius of whom 
we have spoken, Balzac wrote and re-wrote, 
éspecinily his opening chapters, to am unpreee- 
dented extent, and his wondrous style would 
defy nine hundred gnd ninety-nine translators in 
a thousand. Mr. Robson is not the thousandth. 
“There exists a house" may be admirable French, 
bat it is barely admissible English ; and again, 
ten lines lower down, Balzac, condemning super- 
fieial people, spenks of them as human creatures | 
expecting the flower without seed, the child 
without gestation. This latter comparison is 
allowable in France, totally inedmissible in 


Balzac reriedéim, he stands self-condemned, We 
don’t want the words translated, but the spirit. 
In short, the man to render Balzac in our language 
mast be a theronghly constituted Englishman, 
who reverences Balzac while he marks, pities, and 
abhors his faults, Perhaps “ Balthazar” is ono of 
the author's most dramatic and touching works, 
One wonders at first what can be the intention of 
describing a house in as many as thirty pages, 
but as the tale goers on the intention ‘is fully 
manifest, The house Balzac builds up is the | 
labour of tundreds of venrs—each panel, each | 
icture has its history in the grand old Flemish | 
amily who own it. The houso is a record of their | 
noble deeds and honour through and when 
we find the selfishness of the al of the honse | 
bringing all to rain, the splendour of the house | 








7 
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departing, and beggary threatening, we no longer 
find the long description too long; and as the 
pictures and the beautifal old wood carvings are 
removed from the walls, this great master 
(probably mad, certainty crnel) touches our heart- 
strings as he will--we arein his power. Again, the 
selfishness of Balthazar ia ne valgar crime ; Balzac 
was too overflowing with genins to be vulgar in bis 
work, Utterly selfish as this man is, we love 
and pity him almost as much ax we do his wile, 
whom he ruins and kills, or his daughter npon 
whom ho thrusts the cares of the world long 
before she ia a woman, Balthnzar is « citizen- 
noble, whose patent bears three hundred years of 
unsullicd honour. He and his predecessors have 
lived in Douni through many changes, through 
many dynasties, ever pure and upright. Balthazar 
marries Joxephine, who is a type of mind over- 
coming deformity, for thongh beantifnl she is 
lame and mis-shapen, and it is characteristic of 
Iialsac that he makes this lady bring her husband 
dintnends and superb pictures. 

Josephine and Balthazar live most heppilr 
throngh tany years, when a guest arrives who ts 
wifficiently supernatural, This stranger prompts 
Balthazar, who in his early days has studied 
chemistry, to seek for the *‘ Absolute,” the one 
vrimal element by which he presumes natnre to 
G swayed. Jt is ere the grandour of the tele 

ins, The agony of the deserted wife is splen- 
didiy set forth, Balthazar has shut a 
in his stady with his valet, towhom the diabolic. 
attributes of the visitor are transferred. 

The poor woman determines to stady chemistry 
so that she may be near the man she so dearly 
loves, and the scene in which she confesses these 
studies is very beautifal, Some exquisite writing 
also occurs in this part, where the wife follows 
the emotions of her hushand by the variations of 
his footfall, Indeed, this character of Josephine. 
with her surroundings, is afine example of Balzac’ s 
unapproachable speciality, his wonderful know. 
ledge of woman's heart and mind. The utter 
selfishness of the hero is grandly compared. with 
this woman's suffering, and splondid is that scene. 
where, in spite of the misery she exhibits, the 
husband, who so cared for her when young, eon- 
tinues eagerly and remoreelessly to pour inte her 
ears the story of his hopes ; 


“His countenance » et to bis wife mach more 
brilliaat when animated ty the fire of renine than it hart 





; 7 4, | been when animated by the fire of love, and she wep: 
| England by reductions from the original French, | “df 


while she listenmitohim. ‘Ihave combined chlorine and 
azote: T hare decomposed severn) bodies til this time 
consitered simple; 1 have diacororot new metale—ag mt 
instance,” suid he (soving his wife weeping), ‘Ul hare 
decomposed tears. Tenrs contain alittle phosphate of 
Lime, some chlorate of sodiqun, mucos, and water.’ 

All her hope is useless; gradually bot surely 
the wife dies of a broken heart, strong in her love 
still, and bequeathing the lost father to their 
young daughter, Marguerite, another charming 
character, whose love-scenes with Emmanuel no 
other writer than Balzrxe coukl have written. 
This authar never gives merey to his characters. 
Talthazar, the once noble citizen, takes the mortal 
disease of his wife for a mere indisposition, aud 
when he is called to her death-bed he says he is 
coming, and has to be called again and again ; 
ead yet, through all, so consummate is Balzac’s 
power, we can neither despise mor hate the poor 
victta to chimerical science, The interest of the 


jromance falls very much after the death of 


Josephine, possessing our sympathies as she docs, 
and indeed the ultimate severity of the daughter, 
pure and good as itis, pains the reader; but the 
truth of Balthazar’s character is wondrously sus- 
tained, A government appointment, far from the 
spot of his fruitless labours, is procured for him ; 
he carries his mania with him; when, at the 
expiration of some years, he returns to his home, 
he finds it restored, valuable pictures on the wall, 
the birthplace of his fathers once more perfect. 
He is left master of this home, for his family are 
now cither married, or fighting for place in the 
world, and in a shert time the pac science has 
sippel his home, the picturea are gone, the very 
carvings on the wall sold, and the pure Mar- 
guerte comes to find the chemist and his old 
servant dividing a bit of bread between them in 
one of the emptied rooms, Soon the last scene 
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arrives. This Balthazar, who has been so re- | passions of our nature, unless strongly curbed by 


spectod in his native town, this man, whose 
ancestors have lived and died worthy, this poor 
chemist, whose carly life was 0 completely blessed, 
is hissed as a soreerer by the street boys, and is 
—- at, amd is even stoned. It kills him; 
and, as he lies dying; the seeret comes to him, 
he eries  Rureka !" and then-—he is dead. 

The grand fault of this superb work is its ever- 
present mysticism, the 
and aetive principle, 
the work is nearly perfect ; we say nearly, for we 
cannot see how chemistry could have absorbed 
the tens upon tens of thousands of pounds which 
melt before Balthazar's mania, nor can we quite 
see where the money comes from which ultimately 
enriches the family ; indeed, the perpetual change 
from riches to poverty is singularly characteristic 
of Balzac himself. are some real mental 
diamonds in this work ; take these as instances ; 

“Of all the aoeds confided to the earth, the blood shed 
by martyrs is that which yields Uhe most prompt harvest,” 

“ Men even appear to have more respect for vice than 


for for they refuse to do creclit vo it, 
“She waited then for a retura of affoctlon, saying to 
herself ew evening, ‘It will be to-morrow!’ and 


tweuling her happiness like an abeent person,” 

“Men, ncenstorned ty their edocation to conceive 
everything, do not know bow horrible itis for a woman not 
to be able w understand the dioughts of him «bel oves."’ 

“Woren have prosenliments whose = 


proaches . 
“ Society practises none of the virtues it demands from 
mon, it chenmite crimes every hour, but it commits them 


in words; it prepares bad actions by canantry, wa it 
degrades the beautiful by rikionte ; it make uee| 
weep for their fathers too much, {6 anathematices those 
who do not for them enough; and then it amusos 


itself! in weighing the dead be they are cold. The 
<vonteg on waned Madame Clots died, the friends of that 
ir 


feeling, in all the cithes of France, and at every boar, cach 

person began to goess at the amount of the succession.” 
It is impossible to quit this work without an 

expression of satisfaction at its production. 


The Lees of Blendon Hall; an A 
By the Author of * Alice Wentworth,” &e,, 
Three volumes. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

This professes to be the autobiography of a young 
lady named Alswitha Lee. In the days of her 
childhood Alawitha Lee, who was very remarkable 
for precocity of intellect, became dimly acquainted 
with an intrigue, in which her mother and a certain 
Mr. Owen Wyndham were concerned, As soon as 
this wus known she became an object of grent 
dislike to Mr. Wyndham, which dislike was cor- 
dially reciprocated on her part; and she wis 
treated by her mother as a dangerous child. To 
ret mischief she is ay under strict surveil- 
ance, and her brother Godfrey sent to sea, 
By-and-bye Alswitha’s father meets with his death 
ina strange and mysterious manner, although it 
turns out eventually that Mr, Owen Wyndham is 
guilty of his murder, As soon as convenient 
after this happens, Wyndham becomes Alswithu’s 
step-father. 
proves the state of affairs, and the position of 
Alswitha is now little better than that of a domestic 
prisoner. Though she shuns the Wyndham family 
as much as possible, 
in love with Hugh Wyndham, brother of Owen 
Wrudham her stepfather. On Godfrey's return 
from sea the crimes of Owen Wyndham and his 
wife are brought to light, but Wyndham evades 
justice by destroying himself, and his wife relapses 
into a state of melancholy torpor, from which she 
never recovers. Hugh Wyndham is killed in the 
Crimea, and Alswitha herself, whose constitution 
has been shattered by a life of continned painful 
excitement, now wrought up to a climax by the 
accumulation of misery which besets her, gradually 


play. 
&e. 


sinks into the vale of death, when all earthly | 


woes are drowned in the ocean of eternity. 

The ‘* Lees of Blendon Hail” is well written, 
and the tale, though somewhat sad and gloomy, 
is not without interest. Among other things, it 
teaches the somewhat worn-out lessons, that 
“murder will out” at last, and that the fiery 


el ge i threat of an evil | 
nt this om one side, and 


two 
| the 


Of course this by no means im. | 


she nevertheless falls | 


| the reins of principle, prudence, and stern -self- 
government, will assuredly lore us into horrid 
| seenes of guilt and misery. 





SHORT NOTICES. 


Raubles at the Autipodes, <A Series of Sketches 
of Moreton Bay, New Zealand, the Murray River, 
and South Australia, and the Overland Route. This 
isa very readable little volume indeed, but the 
author evidently has e high opinion of his own 
knowingness and ‘* not-to-be-doneness.” His oh- 
| servations of South Australian official salaries 

suggest to him a variety of cutting remurks upon 
the Barnacle tribe in England. The eighty-acre 
sections into which land is there divided remind 
him of our inequalities of fortune at home ; and 
the cheapness of agricultural produce prompts him 
j to break a lance with the peep econotnists, 
thongh what the exact ground of quarrel is we pro- 
fess we are unable te discover. On board ship, he 
is a veritable Dowler, and some of his remarks on 
| packet accommodation are so original, and at the 
same time so good, that although we do not 
commonly give extraets in this part of our 
columns, we have found room for the following : 

“ And the water-cloeets! This is an unsavoury subject, 
and I know how deeply you will binsh at ite introduction 

into your decent — But to my mind, the water-vloset 

' is s peculiarly English institution, and one to which the 
poo per owes 00 alight portion of his love of decency 
self-respect. Noo nation knows anything about 

it. The ee ee eee Scotclman and Lrishman 
are soenew! vague. Now, the management of this 
department on beard ship bas always appeared to mea 
beamial and a disgrace the whole race of ship-owners, 
bhip-buikders, sea-captains, pursers, stewards, and otber 
ampiibie, There is pething more wantonly cruel than 
unfortunate Landsman to sea, converting 


| 

him, sed when both in body sind mind, 

Sarupesiin haan ie Aadivaiings ta tepthoastion sine 

him postion sod condition in Cyery pare every ei 

ork a every part of every ship. 
The of the comfort of a com 
paratively few passengers, in our case, strongly 
sninwests the misery often inflicted upon crowds of second 
class and yaaengers, by the wanton inattention 
in this respect inal amonget all connected with our 
mercantile marine, 1 comfess that I was more angry and 
disgusted on this account than on any other of those 
alluded to im the . If denied the simple 
laxury of a sent on deck, I fetch up my campaigning rug, 
and lounge over my novel, supine. If any one interferes 
with my drinking water, I have a happy aptitude for 
consoling myself with beer, Tut in the other 
Tespect is constant and most irritating nuisance, 
| calculated to interfere with health, and destructive of 
everything like comfort: and our treatment on board this 
ship was as bad as it well could be.” 

As the result of practical and painful experience, 
these remarks are worth quoting. The writer, be 
it remembered, is a native colonist, and his visit 
to England described in this volume, his first. 
In the same original and equally tenacious 
spirit, the first peculiarity of Great Britain upon 
which he fastens is Bradshaw's Railway Guide. 
And loud denunciations of this unintelligible and 
indigestible periodical concluile a very amusing 
but most noisy and grumbling little volume. We 

| should add that it is adorned by some uncommon! 
spirited illustrations of colonial life from the pencil 

of Mr. 8S. T. Gill. 

The Leas of Life, with Special Reference to the 
Physierd Education uf Girls, By Elizabeth Black- 
well, M.D. (Sampson Low.) The authoress of 
this work, a strong-minded American female, 
adopts very much the same tone in her advice to 
young ladies as the Countess D’Ossolf in her book 
on women. There is an element of coarseness 
unavoidably running through works of this nature 
which render them unpalateable to an English 
audience, but it cannot be denied that the 
present volume contains a good deal of useful 
practical advice, More botily exercise, more 
fresh air, more meat and drink, would undoubtedly 
be beneficial to English girls in general ; and from 
all we know of Aimerica, we can readily under- 
stand that it is doubly desirable there, The 
book, or rather the theories contained in the book, 
| are worth attention ; but we think they had better 

be left to the agency of private cireulation, than 
| propagated by the means of public lectures. 


The Flyers of the Hext, By Jom Mills, Illus- 
trated by John Leech. (Ward & Lock). If we van- 





not altogether enter into the enthusiasm which the 
author has thrown into the execution of this 
volume, or experience that intense relish for his 
_— pleasantries, of which perhaps a certain 
class of readers may be conscions, we can at least 
say that those parts of the book which are 
intelligible to ordinary persons are very well done, 
and the descriptions of “‘runs"” excellent. The 
illustrations too are very good, and the print. 
paper, and binding, unexceptionable, We read 
it through with some degree of amusement and 
interest, and we dare say it will have many 
readers who will feel a great deal more of both. 


On the Meteorology of Newport, in the Isle of 
Wight, By John Charlton Bloxam, M,RB. M.S. 
(Ryde: J. Briddon.) There are few methods of 
investigation which are likely to lead to more im- 
portant scientific results, than a continuous and 
accurate observation of all the meteorological 
phenomena, both ordinary and extraordinary, 
which occur in any given place during a given 
time. The volume before us contains the result. 
of such a series of observations made at Newport, 
in the Isle of Wight, from 1841 to 1856. During 
these sixteen years Mr. Bloxam devoted himself 
to the daily observation of the atmospheric tem- 
perature and pressure, of the amount of rain, the 
| prevalent direction and force of winds, and the 
nature and proportion of clonds.. Judging from 
the detailed account which he has given of the 
inanner in which these observations were con- 
ducted, they seem to have been performed with 
great care; and there is no doubt that perfect 
reliance may be placed in their results. These 
results are likewise recorded with great minute- 
ness and detail, With a view to presenting them 
in the most profitable and instructive form, Mr. 
Bloxam found it necessary to divide the year 











according to a different system from that em- 
ployed for general ses. ‘Taking as the 
cardinal divisions the hottest thirty days, the 


coldest thirty days, and the two periods of thirty 
days each which approach nearest to the mean 
annual temperature, he divides into two aj So 
portions the interval between cach of these four 
ivisions ; so that the whole year is divided into 
twelve sections, each of approximately equal 
length. Mr. Bloxam has not confined himself to 
amere dry record of facts, but has attempted to 
show by hypotheses how the phenomena which 
occur cotemporancously are connected together, 
what they originate from, and what they lead to. 
So far, however, is he from being rash or hasty 
in speculation, that he has e the attempt 
with very considerable diffidence, and even ex- 
presses a doubt whether this branch of the in- 
vestigation might not better have been omitted 
altogether. We do not think that he need be 
troubled by any doubts on this point, He has 
confined his hypotheses strictly within their 
legitimate limits, and is quite aware of the differ- 
ence which exists between ‘using facts to support 
theories, and using theories to explain facts,” 
As an example of lis ingenuity in this department 
of investigution, we may refer to the theory by 
which, at page 98, he attempts to account for 
some phenomena connected with the directions of 
winds, by introducing among their causes a third 
element, the pressure of aqueous vapour in the 
air, which co-operates with the two well-known 
influences arising from the heat of the sun and 
the rotation of the earth, The result of Mr. 
Bloxam's labours has been, in our opinion, to 
furnish a valuable contribution to meteorological 
science ; and we trust that his example will be 
extensively followed, and with the same success. 


A Handy Book for Rifle Volunteers, By Capt. 
W. G. Hartley, Royal Denbigh Rifles. (Saunders, 
Otley, & Co.) Rifle Clubs and Volunteer Corps. 
By W. H. Russell, The Times Special Corres- 
pondent. (Routledge.) These two books belong 
to that class of ephemeral literature which always 
springs into a sudden and greeter — 
whenever any —_ subject powerfully agitates. 
the public mind, They are called into beng by 
the excitement concerning measures of self- 
defence which, at the commencement of the late 
war, was so universally prevalent throughout 
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England ; and now that the war is over, and the 
excitement has in a great measure subsided, it 
must be confessed that they fall somewhat flat, 
Though the conclusions at which they arrive are 
substantially the same, the two authors handle 
their subject in a very different manner, Captain 
Hartley naturally takes a professional view of the 
Matter, and produces a manual of detailed in- 
structions relating to drill and field practice, 
which, though possibly useful on parade, is far 
from being interesting tothe general reader. Mr. 
Russell, on the other hand, though evidently 
strongly impressed with the weight which his 
experience in India and the Crimea may be sup- 
to confer on his opinions on any matters 
connected with warfare, treats Lis a in a 
much wider and more general manner. The style 
of his book is perhaps scarcely worthy of the 
brilliant historian of the Russian war; but 
it is nevertheless very sufficiently readable. He 
enters at some length into the question of 
the amonnt of resistance which even the 
most efficient Ley acel corps capable of 
opposing to rt ; and concludes, we 
t nk with jastica, that" gach forces will prove 
more available for embarmesing the disembarka- 
tion than for arresting the subsequent progress of 
an invading army. His views ting the 
dress and equipment which may be most advan- 
tageously adopted by volunteer corps are marked 
by sound judgment, and are in the main identical 
with those of Captain Hartley; but we are at a 
loss to account for the fact that the model rifle- 
man, who forms the frontispece to the Captain's 
volume, is equipped in a manner different, in 
Some respects, from that recommended by either 
ntloman. Mr, Russell insists very strongly and 
justly on the far inferior efficiency of a mere 
amateur rifle club as compared to that of a regu- 
larly organised corps ; though, failing the estab- 
lishment of the latter, he would welcome the 
former as better than nothing. Finally, though 
he deprecates the continual expressions of distrust 
of our powerful neighbour which are 0 con- 
tinually repeated in the columns of our news- 
papers—and in none more vigorously and per: 
sistently than in those of his employer —he 
energetically warns his countrymen against the 
danger of imagining that the necessity for con- 
tinual and earnest measures of self-defence is 
done away with 5 the cessation of the Italian 
war. We are glad of an opportunity to echo 
and enforce this warning. ¢ should be in a 
bad way if our immuuity from invasion rested 
on no surer grounds than the good faith of the 
— Emperor, or the good will of the French 
pt 1, 

pdr of a Breakwater at the Port of 
Blyth, By Michael Scott, Esq, Observations on 
the Reports of the Reyal Commission of Hartowrs of 
Refuge. By Michael Scott. The former of these 
ee consists of a paper read before the 
nstitution of Civil Engineers, and an abstract of 
the discussion which ensued, It treats on a 
subject a ed national importance in a technical 
manner rea to the perusal of the scientific 
engineer, The latter pamphlet is an explanation 
of the author's opinions as expressed before the 
Commission of Habece of Refuge whieh have 
beeu misunderstood and incorrectly stated in their 


report. 

The Natural History of the Tineina. Vol. TV. 
By H., T. Stainton, assisted by Professor Zeller, 
J. W. Douglas, and Professor Frey. (Van 
Voorst.) Mr. Stainton's great work is wrogressitig 
with as rr rapidity as is compatible with the 
nature of its subject and the mode of its execn- 
tion. The fourth volume has appeared within a 
year of its predecessor. Tt contains the deserip- 
tion of twenty-four species of the genus Coleo- 
phora, or Case-boarers, so called from the sin- 
gular portable habitations in which their larve 
are found, the construction of which is one of the 
most curious of insect workmanship, It 
will require another volume to complete the de- 
scription of the remaining species of the genus. 
We do not know to how many volumes the work 
is designed to extend ; but there is little doubt 
that it will be, when complete, the standard 





it treats, Mr, Stainton evidently anticipates its 
being cousulted by entomologists of all nations, 
for the text is — in four different languages 
English, French, German, and Latin, arranged in 
parallel columns, The work is accompanied by 
coloured plates, engraved by Mr. Robinson from 
drawings by varions hands, which are admirably 
aga and add greatly to the value of the 
vk. 


A New Map of Tasimenia, (E. Stanford.) 
This is the best map of Tasmania hitherto 
produced. It consists of four sheets, which 
when joined are 64 inches long by 48 broad, 
and is drawn to a scale of five miles to the inch, 
thus affording room for the towns and villages, 
roads and telegraphs, while giving all the 
physical characteristics of the land, together with 
wehart of the coast, including the rise and fall, 
and rate anil set of the tides, positions of rocks, 
shoals, and shipwrecks, and the character and 
altitude of the lighthouses and beacons, also the 
soundings, anchorages, and fair-way entrance to 
harbours, &e. The map is engreved by Mr. Keith 
Johnston from original ene by Mr. James 
Sprent, and will be found well adapted for purposes 

reference, 


On the Fundamental Doetrine of Latin Syntax. 
By Simon 8. Laurie, M.A. (Thomas Constable 
& Co.) A very valuable contribution to the svience 
of grammar, at least to that neglected part of it 
which deals with the real, rather than the formal 
elements of language, and which is not philological 
but psychological, As Mr, Laurie remarks : 


“Latin, us an expression of thonght, has recelvod 
comparatively little attention. Little has been done 
towards the discovery of the mental conditions which 
the forms of the imply, and which a careful 
induction and analysis ht reveal. Such inquiries are 
a4 valuable in their bearings on as are in 
relation to the taws of syntax, and can have fallen into 

of the suspicion 


compurntive di. le in 

which the selentifcally trained mind has of investigations 
Beret mnealous hypolsesis is too apt to take the place 
of legitimate induction.""—Prefuce, p, iv, 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Mr. Dickens has commenced his promised tale 
in the pages of the New York Ledger, Many per- 
sons, believing that the story is to be long and 
important, will regret to learn that it is to run onl 
through two or three numbers of the New Yo 
king of magazines, and each weekly instalment is 
but three narrow columns. The sum paid for 
the little tale is, we ure credibly informed, enor- 
mous, the purchaser evidently buying rather as a 
clever Barnum than a sane publisher, all of which 
is 80 much the better for Mr. Dickens, who has a 

tfoct right to accept as liberal terms as a pub- 

isher willoffer. It is our own impression that the 

little tale is merely a ‘*feeler” to question the 
power of the Copynght Act ; and we are the more 
confirmed in this belief by a Ledger foot-note, 
which runs— 


“ This i# the first and only that Mr, Dickens has 
ever written for an American . It te but o 
i in two or three nambers. 


To us it still appears clear as day, that though 
an English author first publishes a work in 
America, and receives money for its publication 
from an American publisher, he retains his copy 
Tight in this <7 as certainly as ee e 
work were published for him in and — 
English firm. Doubtless this little tale will be 
pirated here at home, when the question will 
necessarily be mised. And another circumstance 
in connection with the publication of Mr. 
Dickens's tale is this: that as the American 
publisher cannot purchase an English copyright 
so as to prevent American piracy, inasmuch as 
there is no International Copyright Act, he can 
have no power to arrest a reproduction of the tale 
within the very shadow of his own printing office t 
Hence we arrive at these conclusions—that Mr. . 
Dickens has been paid a sum for a tale 


which is perfectly inaccessible to the English 
mblic, and which Mr, Dickens can publish at 
fons as a perfectly new tale; that the American 


publisher has paid a large sum for the permissiorr 
to publish a tale a full week before anybody else 
in America ; and lastly, that Mr. Dickens by this 
publication may become the blessed means of pro- 
moting an International Copyright Act between 
England and the States, for if the American 
publisher finds that the original and exclusive 
publication of English tales is of great value to 

im (and we need not say that the sale of cheap 
literature in America is necessarily in advance of 
our own), he and his brother publishers will find 
it more to their ints rest to achieve an international 
act of honesty than to shuffle on in the present 
style—pilfering on all sides and from each other, 
to the detriment of literary men in and, and 
in America also. Mr. Dickens's tale will also dis- 
appoint those who expected that, in writing for the 
Americans, he would resume his original style. 
The tale, ** Hunted Down,” is the reminiscence of 
an Assurance clerk, and turns upon a plausible 


gentleman, whose face tells his real character, 
Mr. Dickens says : 
“There is nothing truer than physiogmomy, taken in 


connection with mauuner. The art of reading that book 
of which Eternal Wisdeam obliges every human creature 
to present his or her often with the individual che- 
racter written on it, isn one, and ie Litde 
studied. It may require some nataral aptitude, and it 
mit require (for everything does) some patience and 
some pains.’ 


Farther on he continues : 


“ T confess, for my part, that I Aace heen taken in, over 
and over and over in. I have been taken in by 


—¥ their faces ? ton of 
“No. Believe me, first impression of those 
founded on face anid Senner ane, wis invariably true. 
My mistake was, in suffering them to come nearer to me 
and explain Tal 

Here is the sketch of the hero : 


“He had come in, without my observing it, and had 
his hat and umbrella on the broad counter, and war 
lochs.” ie we nptey or dark, exceeding). “a 
el . He was OF 80, ex iy 
dressed in tad telng 1 ™ 
extended with « polite air had a o 
tack kid glove upon it. His hair, which elaborately 
brushed ard oiled, was parted straighs up the 
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and he presented this ing the clerk, exactly (to my 
Uuinking) aa if he hal said? in so many words: * You 
Must take me, if you . tay friend, just aa I show 
tayeelf Come straight up here, follow gravel path, 
Koop off the grass, Ll allow no trespassing.” 

“T conceived a very great aversion to that man ihe 
moteent 1 Uves saw him. 
The narrator meets this gentloman at a dinner. 


“As be talked aml talked --but really not too much, for 
the rest of us seemed to force it him—I becume 
«quite angry with myself. I took his te picess in my 
mind, like a watch, and examined it im detail, I conkd 
not say much agninst any of hiv features :I 
could say even less agninst them when they were put 
t . Then is it not monstrous,” I asked myself, 
* that bocmase « mm to his hair straight np 
to the middle of his I should permit mysclf to sus« 
pect, and even to detest, him?" 

We hear that the engagement of Mr, Dickens 
has greatly increased the circulation of even this 
tremendous American gun of cheap literature. 


Mr. Thackeray's monthly, to be published by 
Messrs. Smith and Elder, is, we believe, to be as 
high in price as character. We believe we are 
expressing a yeneral wish when we add that it 
would be intinitely more desinble to read Mr. 
‘Thackeray's periodical once a week than once a 
month—men and women in these rapid days 
begin to despise such tedious publications as 
anonthlies claim to be. They belong to the age of 
antinue nurses and must pass away. 


Messrs, Macmillan & Co. are about to produce, 
as our readers doubtless know, a new monthly 
under the strong —— of Mr. Hughes, the 
author of “Tom Brown's School Days,” We 
trust, however, that muscular Christianity alone 
will not be the order of the magazine ; raging 
torrents and tremendous blulfs are fine things, but 
there is also something delightfnl in a quiet 
stream and a flat field. 


We have not had enough of the ‘* Adam Bede” 
mystery, ail here is some more news on that 
much-liscussed subject. However, we shall not 
follow a certain example and get angry over the 
matter, for whether the author be found or not, 
the work will still continue a novel of the very 
highest and most valuable class, The latest news 
has been published by a correspondent of the Maa- 
chester Guardian, who asserts that the authorship 
of ‘‘Adam Bede” is no longer a secret. The 
author of this novel is anid to be Misa Evans, 
known also as the author of several thoughtful 
articles in the Westminster Review. If any mascu- 
line revision has been exercised on ** Adam Bede," 
it must be attributed to Mr. G. H. Lewes, author of 
a ** Biographical History of Philosophy,” and well 
known in the literary world. We may add that 
it was rumoured some time since thet the M8, 
reached the publishers through Mr. Lewes. 


The arrangements for the meeting of the British 
Association in Aberdeen next month are fast 
—— The New Music Hall, in 
which wvincipal of the Association's meetings 
will be held, a ready for od ocating, ani 
resents a very fine a: co e proceedin 
vill be commenced y bis Royal Highness the 
Prince Consort delivenr 


an address in the new 
hali on the evening of Wednesday, the 14th of 
September. In peepent of the visit of the Prince, 
the Town Council of the city, at a special meeting 


on Thursday, unanimously —— to the following 
resolution, proposed the Lord Provost :— 
“That the Town Council re with the highest 


satisfaction the 
of his Royal Highness the Prince 
deen, for the purpose of presiding at the meeting 
of the British Association. pat the Town 
Council desire to embrace this oceasion to offer to 
his Royal Highness a most respectful request that 

’ he will be pleased to honour the corporation with 
his presence at a a in the Town Hall, in 
order to afford them the opportunity of expressing 
the feelings of respect and esteem with which his 
character, conduct, and public services are re- 
garded by the community, and their appreciation 
of the important purpose of his present visit.” 

A movement is at t in 8, under 
the auspices of the Pharmaceutical Society of 
Great Britain, for the establishment of a memorial 
te the memory of the late Mr. Jacob Bell. Mr. 
Mwll had been president of the society, and his 


Fomsort to Alser- 


—— of the approaching visit | 








labours for promoting the advancement of phar- 
maceutical knowledge and furthering the interests 
of its members are well known. 


The British Archeological Association will hold 
its annual meeting this year at Newbury, from 
the 12th of September to the 17th inclusive, The 
Earl of Cacrnarven is expected to preside. 

A singular tale is now going the round of the 
Ls to the effect that an aged German, a native 
of Saxony, hes cured hydrophobia for many years, 
and is unwilling to sink into the grave and carry 
the secret with him. The mystery is solved in 
two words——** hydrochloric acid.” This prepara- 
tion, the pgragraph asserts, applied to the extent 
of several drops on the wound 4 ner the poison 
contained in the saliva, 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are about to pubs 
lish a ‘‘Vritish Index to Current Literature,” 
which will be continued quarterly. When we 
consider the infinite trouble country booksellers 
have in making up their orders, owing to the 
multiplicity of catalogues which incumber their 
operations, we believe the trade would think no 
price too high for a catalogue which would obviate 
a vast quantity of trouble, and we are willing to 
believe that Messrs. Low's proposed work will be 
as correct as booksellera can reasonably suppose. 
The subscription is to be only 4s, a year, 

Mn. ALDERMAN CanTeR.—We are now near 
the end of August, the first day of September is 
at no great distance, October has only thirty-one 
days, and when November comes, the Prince 
of Walea will be of age, a new Lord Mayor will 
sit on the civic throne, and things will be looking 
towards a change east of Temple Bar. In the 
meantime, a bill to revolutionise the city has been 
introduced, and when Lord Meyor Carter shall 
yield up the sceptre of office to a new Chief 
Mayistrate, it may perhaps be the commencement 
of a new dynasty. Meantime, a few words as to 
the alderman next in suceession to the Mayoralty 
may not be unacceptable, John, the second son of 
William and Mary Mascall Carter, was born A.D. 
1804, in Southwark, where his family have been 
located for nearly 200 years, His fatherdied, greatly 


| esteemed and respected, at the early age of forty- 


| 
i 


i pe 


| enterprise. 


five years, leaving a young family of seven children, 
of which the Alderman is the only one remaining. 
Inheriting from his father a small freehold pro- 
, his education was carefully considered, and, 
in due time, a cadetship was obtained for him, 
and he looked towards India as his future field of 
His elder brother dying, he was 
however induced to renounce his military aspira- 
tions, and was apprenticed to a skilful workman 
in Clerkenwell, to learn the truly scientific art of 
chronometer making. He was bound to the Clock- 
makers’ Company, of which, in due time, he 
lecame Master, and stil] remains on the Court. 
How he prospered, and how he deserved to pros- 
r, let the events tell. He realised some, at 
east, of the best and richest rewards which are 
allotted to man here below. He married, in 1837, 
Amelia Louisa Wastell, granddaughter and co- 
heiress of Sir Jonathan Miles, who served 
the office of Sheriff of London in 1806, 
It is a somewhat slngaior coincidence, that, 
whereas Sir Jonathan Miles was present, as 
Sheriff of London and Middlesex, at the funeral 
of Lord Nelson, his grandson by marringe, Ald. | 


Carter, took a in the same capacity in the | 
‘funeral of the t Duke of Wellington, Mr. i 
Carter sought for scientitic distinctions. His 





chronometers were the most generally acceptable 
in the Royal navy. The Astronomer Royal con- | 
firmeal the verdict of naval officers, and the ; 
Government has awarded to him several large 
monetary prizes for the superior excellence of his 
instruments. There was one among the learned 
societies of London which had peculiarly the right | 
to recognise such services in the cause of science, 
and Mr, Carter was unanimously elected a Fellow | 
of the Royal Astronomical Society. In the mean- 
time, Mr. Carter was before the eyes of hia: 
fellow-citizens ; he became Common Councilman 
of his Ward (Cornhill) in 1840, and served sd 
Wanl well and faithfully on all occasions. He 
waa elected Alderman in 1851, and the election 


was accepted as one of the most agreeable to the 
Ward in general that could have been made, It 
was represented by a man of courtesy and science 
and education ; and if the same were not the case 
with every Ward in London, they had clearly only 
themselves to thank for it, He duly served the 
office of Sheriff in the year 1852, and his 
shrievalty was marked by a sptendid but 
judicious and discriminating hospitality, His 
colleague in the shrievalty was A, i Croll, 
‘sq. It was during this year of office that 
the Alderman was elected, without a dissentient 
voice, a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, 
Asa magistrate, Alderman Carter has been dis- 
tinguished by his utter disregard of all considera- 
tions, suve those of simple justice. An examina- 
tion of the police reports, and of the proceedin 
of the Court of Aldermen, will amply satisfy the 
most sceptical on this point; while his “oe amd 
unprejudiced devotion to the interests of the City 
has secured for him the esteem of those members 
of the Corporation who have acted with hin. 
We may look forward to his occupation of the 
office of Mayor with anticipation of much benefit 
at once to the civie and the general interests of 
the metropolis, One thing is quite certain, that 
the hospitalities of the Mansien Mouse will be, in 
& more than usual proportion, extended to the 
scientific, the literary, and the artistic world 
during his mayoralty. As an enlightened man 
himself, his patronage will not be wanting to the 
rreat cause of education, and the old series of 
Tod Mayors—should our prognostications be 
correet—nuay perhaps culminate, as well as ter- 
minate, in Alderman Carter, There is reason 
to believe that he will receive some yublic 
token of royal favour, to which it wo be 
improper to allude more particularly here. Should 
this be the case, there will be a peculiar Le page 
in the Inst recipient of honours venerable for 
their antiquity, and respectable for the number of 
illustrious men who have borne them, being thus 
distinguished. Alderman Carter is descended 
from a family which, in the fourteenth centary, 
was connected with one of the great conventual 
establishments of the country ; and the county of 
Northampton ia that in which we first find them 
occupying a place in the roll of landowners. 
Derskinc Fountatxs,—A_ philanthropist 

writing to a daily cmemerey: remarks that 
children and women are pushed from the water 
fountains established in the metropolis, while 
strong men handle the wwter-cups, and he 
pro that each fountain should be railed so as 
to allow one side a3 an entrance, and the other as 
an exit, This would never do, The mere fact of 
being railed off to take his turn would violate the 
English workman's idea of English liberty. To 
us it is a matter of satisfaction that ‘ strong 
men™ have taken to the water fountains, and the 
best remedy that we can offer to alleviate the woes 
of the children and women is a multiplicity of 
fountains; they cost little, do much good, and 
even pocticise the smoky London streets in which 
they spurkle, 


T'o the Editor of the Lavenany Gazerre, 


Sin, —The enclosed list of Roman copper coins 
found in Yorkshire, cannot fail to be interesting to 
nimismatists and antiquaries everywhere ; and, 
as such, I sball be obliged by your putting the 
following account on record. 

They were found in a field along with, or 
partly in, a rude earthen vessel, and were covert 
with a most obstinate coating, which I had a deal 
of trouble to remove. 


Last of Romaw Correa Corrs, recextLT roerD at 
CowtaM, ¥ean Siapwanx, Youusmms. 
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I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Pere WHe.an, Numismatist, &c. 
#07, Strand, Aug. 22, 1800, 
FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 
—e- 
Parle, August 24, 

Went, we need hanlly complain of the dullness 
or prosaiciam of this the nineteenth century, or 
ever of our own particnlar decade, for here we 
have events that would be better suited to the 
middle ages than to ours of telegraph and steam, 
Whilst emperors and kings are doimg battle and 
falling out, like old Homer's own Gseake, amongst 
themselves, here are doughty warriors possessed 
of every dignity that can be won om the field or in 
the councils of the realm who are preparing te 
enter the lists after the fashion of our friends, 
Bois Gailbert, the Templar, or Sir Kenneth of 
Scotland! Marshals Niel aml Canrobert are 
“exchanging cants,” and occupying the world 
out of doors with a duel which as yot has been 
prevented. 

The ceconnts given by the Paris correspondent 
of the Times, and by the Russian journal, Le 
Nord, is not quite the correct one; it is not mow 
thet the first notion of the ‘ single combat" was 
entertained, it was at Bolferine, and the circum- 
stances were the following: Just before the en- 
gigement, Marshal Niel, who was thon —T a 
general of division, remarked to Canrobert—hix 
superior in rank, and inferior in everything 
heside— that he would counsel him to make auch 
and sach movements, adding: “if I had at my 
dis ] the forees you are commanding, I would 
take half the Austrian army prisoners!" This, 
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' business was thought to be set at rest. 
! the stlence and darkness in which, notwithstanding 


‘game of ours out in ‘the East.” 


though at the time said in a friendly tone, dis- 
please! Canrobert, and he replied that be “* had 
no advice to take from a general of division.” The 
lattle was fought, and Canrobert's division was 
nowhere, and a great deal might have heen 
achieved had any one been able to lay their 
hands upon this same eorpe d'arnide which was 
wanting, and which, from the army, has 


' obtained the universal nickname of fa Providence 
lea families, from the care it is supposed to have | 
An immediate result, however, of | 


had taken of it, 
all this was the bitterest blame thrown upon 


Canrobert ly Niel, wlio was by this time rajsed to | 


the Marshalship. This came to the ears of 
Canrobert, and a duel was determined on. The 
Emperor then stepped in, and the commands of 
the “king of kings” (as IT presume he would 
choove to be styled}, were laid upen the would-be 
combatants, and all appeal to a Sugement de Divi 
was forbidden. The affair ended ostensibly with 
the note in the Monitexr, in which a dreved of good 
conduct was awarded to Canrobert, and the whale 
Such is 


Louis Napoleon's “liberal acts," people live in 


| this country, that the oll stery of Bt. Arnaud 


and Cornemuse, which J related .to you a short 
time back, is going through a new edition, and 
there are persous here at this present moment 
who are perfectly convinced that the two warriors 
in question have fought a most fearful fight, and 
thet if neither is killed int first they would have 
it both were}, both are severely wounded at the 
least. But the real bond fide foundation of the 
story is what 1 have given you. 

It is advisable, it strikes me, that we in Eng- 
land should watch the persistent way in which, 
everywhere, and upon all occasions, au under- 
current of dislike is kept up against us here. No 
opportunity, however slight, is allowed to slip, 
aml wo means of attack, however small, is dis- 
dained. The official departmental press, that 
which is under the direct control of the préfets 
and governmental authorities, is instructed to 
keep up a regular never-failing stream of abuse ; 
and above all, loses ne occasion of aceusing us of 
‘wanting to profit by France's pre-oceupations, 
in-deors and out of doors, in orler to play her no 
endl of tricks.” When it comes to the point, it is 
of course rather difficult to show how *' perfidions 
Albion” has been guilty of all the miademeanours 
laid to her charge ; but, the usual way ont of the 
seTape is, to discover some very deep and wicked 
We are con- 
victed of scheming against the Isthmiets of Suez 
plan, for the ulterior purpose of wresting lgypt 
trom the Pacha, and appropriating the protector- 
ate to ourselves, This, although worn thread- 
bare, ia nevertheless a respectable and usedul 
invention, as times go; aml it seems to serve the 
mrpose of these who spread it about, for the 
‘renvh newspaper-reading public {especially that 
of the provinces) is seemingly never tired of com- 
menting upon the dangers with which Franee is 
threatened by the ‘‘eneroaching spirit” of England, 
But this is the serious mode of making us hateful : 
now, there are lighter ones, that tell perhaps even 
more particnlarly with so exaaptiboa aud onin- 
quiring a race as the French ; for, whatever you 
present to them as truth, when it accords with 
their dislike of the hour, they will accept and 
hug to their hearts. That which was the great 
end and aim of caricaturing in 1815, when the 
nation that had rescued Frinee from her har! 
usurpers sway Was the nation to be turned into 
ridicule—that which passed in 1814 is, in a small 
way, passing now, It is sought to make us 
ridiculous, This is not so easy, of course, ax it 
was five-and-forty years ago, in the absence of 
railromis and telegraphs. Still, it ia even now 
but too easy, for the immense mass of what wa 
should eal! the middle-classes of this conntry never 
went heyend a pleasure trip into some one of their 
own provinces, and it is no hard matter to make 
them credit any statement concerning John Ball. 
1 de think, notwithstanding, that it os difficult to 
conceive a whole middle-class scsiety in civilivedl 
Enrope swallowing the kind of fables that } have 
latiorly seen arranged and published here in Paris, 





vn New S.piins. 
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with a view to render the descendants ‘of the 
“ Milord Anglais” of other times either odious 
or absurd. One of the most curions of the speci- 
mens of this sort of literature that I have seen for 
a very long time, is a sketch in the Figaro of last 
Sunday, entitled ** Lord Seymour,” and purport- 
ing to be a true and faithful biography of that 
“late lamented" nobleman, 

Let alone the questionable delicacy and taste of 
‘eutting up” a dead man before the earth aver 
his head hes well hal the time to grow firin, there 
might be supposed to be some obligation to 
tell at least a part of the ‘*truth,” which 
witnesses swear to tell exclusively, about a man 
whom the majority of both French and English 
society has lived familiarly with for the last half 
century. Kut no! the Parisian cberooiguewr, 
upon the, [ believe, wniversally-admitted French 
principle, that it is cleverer to tell o lie than to 
speak the tmth, sets out resolved to invent te the 
utinost of his powers ; and he offers his readers a 
portrait of the man he has undertaken to paint, 
in which certainly no Englishman would - 
nise the very eccentric (hart still quite English) 
brother of Lord Hertford. Amongst other new 
and interesting details, the readers of the Figaro 
are gratified with an account of how the late lord 
left tis money, ** settling it all on his eldest son,” 
saith the narrator, ‘‘to the detriment of his 
younger one, whom he disinherita!” Feeling 
vaguely, perbaps, that there was something here 
that had to he set right, M. D'Ivei, the chronicler 
of the Figare, goes on, not to state what the 
natural position of an English “eldest son” is, 
but to qualify his former wonderful statement by 
these words: ** When [ say Lord Hertfon! dis- 
inherited his second son, 1 mean that he left him 
mie shilling (wn shelling ‘) the English laws only 
allowing of this mode of leaving your own child 
dextitute.” 

Whenever one does como across any of these 

extraonlinary documents, in which, by dint of 
partly deliberate, partly ignorant perversion of 
fret, wo English are made out to be such 
thoroughly nondescript animals, one really almost 
ceuses to wonder at the small amount of sympathy 
evinced for us im continental countries, where 
more or leas the lucubrations of French Bohemians 
ure accepted as containing somy foreshadowing of 
truth, ‘* Wonderful people! wonderful houses ! 
all by wheels ! all by steam!" as that inimitable 
Pasha in Eithen exclaims; aud thus we do at 
length get to appear to the visions of onr Earo- 
pean neighbours a horde of boisterous, carnive- 
vos, Jowterial, selfish vagrants on the face of the 
cari ; repudiating our own dear little island, on 
account of ‘fog, damp, income-tax, Thames 
pestilence,” and the Von knows what other 
dreadful evils. And all this we allow to be said 
against us quietly, for the most part of the time 
without kuowing it even. But it goes on; and 
it altogether ends by doing its work, 
John Bull continues to come over here with his 
wife and daughters (not quite so much as he used 
todo); and while he is admiring everything he 
wes, he js being made ridiculous and hateful be- 
hind his back. He wid his dine at cafés, go to 
the Chateau des Fleurs, laugh at plays, sich, if 
they understood, they would not even repeat their 
names; and, while they are doing all this, the 
vopular excitement against ‘“perfidious Albion ™ 
16 being more and more got up her, amd one fine 
day Mr. Ball will wake and find the French * re- 
venging themselves for all he has been trying to 
do against France.” 





SCIENTIFIC. 


ELecraioiry.—Iin front of the Bibliothéque 
lmpériale at Paris, there exists an open 
apace upon which the Opers-house formerly 
stood, where the Duke de Berri was asnan- 
sinatel, The place is ornamented with » bronze 


fountain, whicl bins just been coated with copper 
by the clectrotype process, The operation was 
carried on ine workshop built for the parpese.at 
the neighbouring village of Auteuil, Abamt six 


| Weeks ago.the upper basin, from which the water 


Naw Snares. 


No, #1.— Acoust 27, 1850. 
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flows through sixteen tigers’ wrouths, was in the 
bath of sulphate of copper whens violent thunder- 
storm burst over Paris, and the lightning fell 
close to the workshop in question. tmmediately 
after the storm had subsided, M. Ouclry caused 
the liquid copper to be poured off, in order to ex- 
amine the vase, and to assures himself that the 
electric fluid bad not deranged the deposit : he 
was extremely surprised to discover that the cop- 
per had been deposited on the tigers’ heads im 
streake or lines about the twenty-fifth of an inch 
in height, separated by equal intervals, and 
so happily arranged that they form a veritable 
tiger's skin, covered with hair, in as perfect a 
manger as if they had been produced by the hands 
of a skilful engraver. This curions effect of the 
electric fluid has aecordingly been allowed to re- 
main, and the result is a great addition to the 
expressive character of the work. The fountain 
is pow erected, and = square garden round it, in 
imitation of those of London, and was inaugurate: 
on the 13th instent, previous to the Emperor's /2&, 
The suecessful completion of this, the largest work 
ever attempted by the electrotype process, will be 
followed by an application, by the same means, of 
a copper deposit on the fountains of the Place de 
la Concorde, and all the iron and bronze statues 
in the capital. 


AcaDEMIE prs Scrrxces--Monday, Aug. %, 
M. Lassie read a paper “Ona New System of 
Aerostation.” The atrial ship invented by him 
forms a long cylinder, at least ten times as 
long as it is broad, so that, supposing it to he 
thirty métres in diameter, it must be $00 métres 
long, terminated by two hemispheres, and fur- 
re with helices, which extend the whole 
length, amd give it externally the appenrance of a 
serew. Its centre is oeenpied by a tunnel, 2°40 
métres in diameter, which traverses it from end 
to end, and whose selidity is maintained by proper 
framework. The centre of the tunnel is traversed 
bv a hollow fron axis, which serves as a beam, to 
give rigidity to the structure ; this beam ix about 
thirty centimétres in diameter, and considerably 
exeeeds the cylinder in length. The tunnel is 
divided into eabins, two métres long, having each 
its hammock suspended from the central axis, 
serving instead of a car, and forming beds for the 
crew and passengers; each cabin is at the sme 
time a tremdwheel, in whieh the crew or even 
the travellers walk in turns, so as to turn 
the cylinder, and so propel the tmachine, by 
the aid of the enormous lielix. If the piteh of 
the screw is one in thirty, by marching one 
leagre in the tunnel the machine would, theo- 
retreally, be propelled thirty leagues. The two ends 
of the axis earry cach a balloon of the same 
diameter as the cylinder, but flattened in shape 
and movable on the axia so as to form a nulder 
for steering the apparatus. The interval between 
the tannel and the external envelope is oceupied 
by the hydrogen gas whieh raises the machine. 
This space is divided by partitions into equal 
compartments. Each of these divisions contains 
a balloon-pocket, made of « light tissue and 
varnished with indian-rubber. “‘Fhese ‘* pockets” 
communicate with each other, and also with the 
interior cabins by means of tubes furnished with 
cocks and valves, their object is to contain 
atmospheric air for the porpose of condensing the 
hydrogen gas, and so altering the «pecitic gravity of 
thewhole apparatus, theair being foreed in by means 
of pnenmatic poinps. The stability of the machine 
and the precautions necessary for the safety of the 
crew and passengers have received the eareful 
consideration of M. Lassic, and it appears that by 
taking advantage of the different currents of air 
at different heights, the present invention is likely 
to go far towards the solution of the problem of 
atrial navigation, 


AncizoLooy.— Amoag the most interesting 
discoveries unde by antiquarians of late years wo 
may notice the Celtic structures, known by the 
name of eranaoges, or “litth: wooden islunds,” 
which exist in considerable numbers in the lakes 
of Savoy, Switzerland, Scotlund, aml Ireland. 
At a recent meeting of the Royal Irish Academy, 
Mr. Wilde gave.an aecount of several of these 





artificial island-fortresses found in the counties 
of Leitrim, Longford, and Antrim, The fellow- 
ing description of a crannoge found in the perish 
of Craigs, in the county of Antrim, will give 
an idea of all these structures. In cutting a 
drain through the lake in which the island was 
situated, the workinen came upon several oak 
piles, from seventeen to twenty fect long, and from 
six to eight inches thick, driven into the bed of 
the lough, and projecting above this bed about five 
or six feet. The piles were twenty-six in num- 
ber, and were arranged in a cirele of about fifteen 
yards diameter, They were bound together 
at the top by es | oak beams, into which 
they were morticed, and secured in the mor. 
tice by stent wooden pegs. Above the top 
of these piles there was about three or four feet 
of earth, and it was only when this was re- 
moved that the wooden structure was discovered 
in its iutegrity, Wherever natural islands ex- 
istel, the inhabitants took advantage of the fact, 
and contented themselves with driving in a 
stockade round it; but where this was not the 
case, they formed an island artiticially by driving 

ies into the bed of the Jake, the interior being 
invariably protected by a parapet or breastwork, 
which was sometimes a ot wicker-work, but 
generally of wood. There appear te have been 
two kinds of crannoges or pfahiiawten in 
Switzerland, one in which the artificial island 
was formed in shallow water at a distance 
from the shore, and only accessible by 
means of n boat, The other kind is that in which 


' the fortress is connected with the shore ly a piled 


gangway or pier, Herodotus describes the latter 
class of building erected by the people living on 
the borders of the Prasian lake. ‘* In this lake 
strong piles are driven into the d, over 
which planks are thrown, connected by a narrow 
bridge with the shore. These erections were in 
former times made at the public expense, but a 
clause afterwards passed obliging a nan for every 
wife (and they allowed a plurality), to drive three 
of these piles into the gronnd,, taken from a 
mountsin called Orbelus. Upon these planks 
each man has his hut, from every one of which a 
tray-door opens inte the water,” Keller asserts 
that in the Helvetian pfakdhenéen the dwelling- 
houses were circular, formed of wood, and thatched 
with reeds; such was probably the case in Ire- 
land, and this would explain the expressions in 
the Annals which describe the “ burving” of 
these “islands” by predatory chiefs or plunder- 
ing es. Another peculiarity of the Irish 
erapnoges is that of each having a common 
hearth, probably to ‘lessen the chance of acci- 
dental burning, ax a great number of persons 
usually resided in each of these stockades. 
The number of these fortresses is very can- 
siderable. Mr. Joseph Robertson, to whom 
Mr. Wilde acknowledges himself indebted for 
much valuable information, and who is engaged 
upon an essay on the subject, shows that upwards 
ot thirty crannoges existed in the Scottish 
lakes, ére are twenty-one in the county 
of Leitrim alone, and no less than forty-nine 
have been discovered in Ireland since the 
year 1840. The most rvmarkable fact con- 
nected with these discoveries ia the extra- 
ordinery similarity of the structures themselves, 
but more es ially the identity in form and use 
of the articles found therein, both warlike and 
those employed in the chase, as well as culinary 
and domestic implements. In the stockade of 
which a description is given above, the following 
articles were found from time to time: two iron 
swords, a small anvil, very bright and clean, a 
pair of scales and several mers, several gold 
vina, metal dishes, amall axe-heads, an iron caul- 
dron, and a stone of a vellowish-white colour, 
about twelve inches long, three and a half 
broad, and two thick, beautifully polished, 
meurately squared at the sides, havi a 
round hole about an inch and a-quarter deep 
and half an inch in dinteter at each end, the 
top surface and ome of the sides heing covered 
with carved devices; besides these, about thirty 
yards from the island, a single-piece oak canoe 
was diseovered, The remains of flint and stone 








weapons and tools in the Swiss crannoges show 
that they were constructed hy a people in a less 
advanced state than those who made the Irish 
eramnoges, and that they were chronologically 
much anterior, Certainly the evidences derived 
from the antiquities found in ours, and which are 
chiefly of iron, refer them to a much later perict 
than the Swiss, while we do not find any flint 
arrows or stone celts, and Imt very few bronze 
weapons. Moreover, we have positive documient- 
ary evidence of the occupation of these fortresses 
in the time of Elizabeth, amd some even Jater. 
The subject of these crannoges suygresty the ques- 
tion, How came they to be submenged, and con- 
sequently unnoticed for so many years ! The dis- 
covery of several of these islands in Switzerland 
took place in the winter of 1858-4, which, having 
been unusually dry and cold, the lakes, deprive! 
of their usual supply from the mountains, fell 
below the lowest Jevel on record, In Ireland, 
the drainage of the lakes in the counties of 
Leitrim and Roscommon by the Boanl of Pablic 
Works has produced a similar result. In con- 
cluding his notice of these curious structures, Mr. 
Wilde said, ‘* The philologists trace the spread of 
the Celts by letters, words, and certain grammatical 
forms of expression in inscriptions, or by glosses 
and by ‘ieee terms found in ancient writings ; 
but have not as yet arrived at any very definite or 
mrecise conclusions, and certainly have established 
Pat few historical facts. There, however, in these 
trannoges, although we cannot tell whether the 
makers and original occupiers spoke Sanskrit or 
Celtic, we have presented to us demanstrative 
proof of their habits of life, skill inthe arts, and 
domestic usages, preserved for hundreds of years 
in what Keller not inaptly terma their water 
towns. These vestiges of man's handiwork not 
only determine with greater precision the track 
and spread of this branch of the Indo-Earopean 
family, but really afford us a tolerably good ides 
of their character and social condition,” 


THe AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF Scimncy,—At a-meeting held on 
the &th August, at Springtiold, Massachusetts, 
Mr. W. P. Blake read a paper ‘‘ On the Geology 


|; of the Rocky Mountain Chain in the vicinity of 


Santa Fe, New Mexico.” After describing the 
metamorphic rocks which form the central axis of 
the Reeky Monntains, Mr. Blake eded to 
notice the earboniferous strata which overlie the 
western si of that chain. A short distance 
south-east ‘fom Santa Fé, there is a quarry of 
fossiliferous limestone, which is of a vers aed tex- 
ture. A quarterof a mile to the east of this quarry 
the carboniferous strata are seen to rest at an 
angle of 4{) degrees npon the upraised edges of the- 
metamorphic slatex, There is found an alterna- 
tion of strata of sandstone, shells, and limestone, 
with bituminous layers, and at a short distance a 
bel of biterminons coal was diseevered, which ix 
from one te two feet thick. ** Abont twenty-seven 
miles south-east of Santa Fé," says Mr. Blake, 
“on the flanks of the placer or gold monntains, 
there are workable beds of coal, and «pectmens 
which | proenral are excellent anthracite. Several 
tons of it were taken a few years ago and carrie! 
to Santa Fé, tnt its chraracteristies, amd the 
methods of igniting and buming- it, not being 
understood, it was not liked. The quality is ex- 
cellent, and it cannot but be very valuable in that 
region, where timber is so searce, It is of especial 
importance to the country for its bearing upon the 
question as to the location of a railroad route to 
the Pacific. Here is, in all probability, an inex- 
hanstible supply of the most appropriate fuel for 
locomotives. e strata with which this bed 
abounds are probably the prolongation of those of 
Santa Fé, but I did not have an opportunity of 
examining them closely, The mineral resources 
of the region are extensive and varie, Coal, iron, 

r, fead, gold, amd silver abound in quantity, 
The gold placers of New Mexico, so long known 
anil worked with success, are probably connecte:l 
with the recently discovered mines at Pike's 
Peak, on the headwaters of the “Arkansas.” 
Several other papers were read, after which tho 
mecting separated, 
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FINE ABTS, 
ae. p 

tx speaking of the Art-Union prize pictures, we 
«called attention to the small and continuously 
decreasing proportion of the annual revenue set 
aside for prizes, and especially for the purchase of 
pictures. Since then the subject has been followed 
up by others, and a baly of painters have been 
proposing to memorialise the council, with a view 
to induee them to increase the amount expended 
on pictures by reducing the sam set apart for 
Jvonze and parian statuettes. But to do this 
would be a great mistake, What is wanted is, 
not a lessening of the small amount of encourage: 
tent given to sculpture, but a general extension 
of the available fund by the exercise of more rigid 
«conomy in the cost of management, and a smaller 
outlay ou the engravings. Even for popularity, so 
large and costly a plate as that of the past year, 
and one so difficult to work im lange numbers, is 
not required, Uf the subseribers received a plate of 
moderate size, bat of high character, they would 
le satistied, were the chances of obtaining a prize 
proportionally increased. If poasible, the prizes 
shoul be of a higher value, and perhaps a little 
inore flexibility might be allowed in their selec- 
tion, but in any case there should be more prizes. 


A private view of the annual exhibition of The 
Liverpool Society of Fine Arts, will take place 
on Saturday vext, and the exhibition will be 
«pened to the public on Monday, Sept. 5, at 
the (Queen's Hall, Bold Street. ‘The exhibition 
ee to be one of more than onlinary interest. 

u addition to the works of local artists, and con- 
tributions from the metrepolis, there will be 
acvera] pictures by painters from the Dusseldorif 
and other German schools, and by French, belgian, 
and other continental artists, as well as by Spence 
af Rome, and other English painters, whose works 
are seldom seen in provincial exhibitions. The 
Society itself merits well of the townsmen, and 
we cannot but hope that, supported by such an 
array of foreign mt, its exhibition will be in 
every sense stccesaful, 


BALE OF LORD NORTHWICK’S PICTURES, 


Fripvay, the eighteenth day, brought to a close, 
#0 far as the works of art are concerned, this very 
temarkable sale: the four remaining days will be 
devoted chiefly to furniture and household fittin 
The entire proceeds of these eighteen days (the 
autber of lots being 1851) was 95,726¢., a sum, 
it is said, by far the largest ever obtained by a 
sale of pictures in this country. The prices, 
however, which the works of the ‘' Old Masters” 
brought were, as we have already mentioned, 
certainly less than was anticipated, except in 
some Ture instances. On the other hand many of 
the ish pictures were sold for sums higher 
than the most sanguine could have thought 
probable, The result should serve as a lesvon to 
picture buyers. Works with the greatest names 
attached, even when guaranteed by the seal of 
famous galleries, nay be spurious; or, if themselves 
genuine, have fictitious names attached. Like 
race-horsea, old pictures can seldom be safely 
purchased, unless they have not only an impeccable 
pedigree, but can be warranted by a competent 
Judge to be free from the “doctoring” of 

ers, 


not free from taint. In early life, he bought from 


a TE 


Lord Northwick’s old pictures were | 
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of landmark in the history of the formation and 
dispersion of English art-guilerics. Henceforth, we 
suppose, the splendid saloons of Thirlstane House 
will remain desolate, until they too are sulmnitted 
to the auctioneer’s hammer, and, like the collec- 
tion they contained, are torn to fragments and 
dispersed. Such another collection is not likely 
to be got together, and the rooms are hardly fit 
for any other purpose than a picture gallery, 


DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART: 
ANNUAL REPORT. 

Last week we gave an outline of so much of 
the annual report of the Department of Science 
and Art, as relates to the scientific section of its 
proceedings ; we now propose to give a similar 
abstract of the Art section. 

The department carries on its work by means 
of schools and museums, At South Kensington, 
the seat of the general management, there is a 
Central School which is intended to serve at 
once a8 a Training School for Art masters and 
mistresses, and as a centre of Art-education. 
Nothing is said in this report of the mode of in- 
struction adopted there, but it is stated that there 
has been a continuous and “ satisfactory” 
increase in all the classes; the number of pupila 
in 1858 was 438, being an increase of nearly 100 
over the previous year, The efficiency of the school 
‘“‘in regard to the country generally, is steadily 
increasing, beth in the more advanced training of 
the students, and in the facilities afforded to 
masters already appointed to provincial schools,” 
There are in the metropolis 9 District Schools, with 
an average of 810 scholars; and in 62 public 
schools for the poor, 9152 children were in the 
course of the year taught drawing by the masters 
in training at the Central School. A com- 
mencement hay also been made to introduce 
the Art-teaching of the Central School into the 
middle-clasa schools of London. But according 
to the report of the head-master, while the Central 
school is ‘‘thus developing its primary purpose 
as a training school, its collateral olject as a 
school of ornamental art has not been lost sight 
of. Several manufacturers and others have 
offered prizes for original designs for various 
objects, which have been very successfully com- 
peted for in the school.” The works being exe- 
cutel by pupils for the new Houses of Parlia- 
ment have been carried on th out the year, 
aml ate approaching completion ‘‘to the entire 
satisfaction of the Hoyal Commission of Fine 
Arts." 

Several new Local Schools of Art have during 
the year been opened in provincial towns. The 
total number of fuch schools of art is now 78 ; 
the total number of pupils te central 
local schools (exclusive of those in London) was 
10,784 in 1958; the entire number taught in 
public schools was 40,773; the largest number 
taught in a single provincial town being 3780 in 
Manchester, the next 2813 in Bristol, The most 
fully attended central schools, however, appear 
to be those of Dudley, 856, Glasgow, 839, and 
Hirmingham, 820. ‘*The system of the na- 
tional competition continues to flourish, In the 
year 1858, 75 national memorials were awarded 
throughout 36 of the schools of art.” The exer- 
tions of masters are further stimulated by a pay- 
ment of 3s. on cach child from a poor school who 
may take a reward, and an additional payment of 


love of art; later, he had more of the passion of | 2s. foreverydrawing exercise of such a child, which 


the virtues, and was led away more easily by 
names. In his purchases of English pictures, 
there was less room for mistake. He hit 
almost entirely the works of men of established, 
or of evidently rising reputation, and he bought 
them of the painters themselves ; or of those who 
was able to refer him to the painters, if there 
were any doubt as to the authenticity of the work. 
Hence, as we have seen, while many a so-valled 
Raffaclle, Giorgione, or Rubens, has suffered 
eclipse, the Maclises, Leslies, and Nasmyths 
have come out triumphantly from the ordeal. 
But after every abatement has been made, it was 


upon examination is marked “ fair :* the payments 
last year on these two heads amounted respec- 
tively to 2474 and 47/4. Brief abstract reports 
are given of each of the local schools, but being 
coufined to the number of scholars, amounts of 
fevs, and awards of prizes, it is not possible to 
draw from them any conclusions as to the charac- 
ter of the teaching, and its bearing on the employ- 
wents of the particular ae 

Of the South Kensington Museum it is stated 
that its attractiveness has been fully maintained. 
The monthly average of visitors has been 38,000 ; 
the total attendance of visitors during 1553 was 


@ magnificent collection to have been formed by a | 456,288, of whom 409,206 have attended on free 


single man ; and the sale will long remain a sort } days, and 47,032 on students’ days, It is a note- . adjunct to a museum of ornamental art. 


| attended in the evenings, a 


(very truly that these numbers ‘* 
| eagerness of the public to avail themselves of the 





| South Kensington, 


, effects of lighting the galleries by 


worthy fact, that of these visitors ‘* 219,016 
persons, chiefly of the operative ciass, have 
parently enjoying that 
he commissioner say 
rove the 


privilege very much." 


opportunities which the Museum affords for in- 
struction in its several divisions ;" and they are 
justified in adding that ‘“‘they prove also the 
pooner sag of South Kensington,” but hardly in 
asserting that these ‘‘results have proved con- 
clusively that the distance from town is no im- 

diment to, the usefulness and attraction of the 
fuseum.” The results are rather a proof that 
the usefulness and attraction of the Museum 
induce large numbera of persons to visit it in 
spite of the distance. That the numbers would 
be far larger if the distance were less, there can be 
little doubt in the mind of any one who may 
inquire of his acquaintances, of whatever class or 
calling they may be, respecting their visits to 
It would be enough were the 
commissioners to point, as they may well do with 
wide, to the large number of visitors to the 
fuseum, usa proof of the public appreciation of 
its excellence, without adding any gratuitous 


| assertions respecting the convenience of its site ; 
, and it is quite time that they left off repeating, 


whenever they print the number of visitors at 
Senth Kensington, the number who visited the 
Museum when it was at Marlborough Hose. 
Nothing can be more fallacious than such a com- 
parison. When at Marlborough House it was a 
mere nucleus of a colluction—a thing of odds and 
ends, possessing little more interest than the 
inside of a Wandier Street old furniture shop— 
aud not only was it arranged in small, dark, and 
inconvenient rooms, but its very existence was 
unknown or — by half those who entered 
the building, and scarce ever heard of by any one 
else, hereas now it isin a spacious and well- 
lighted structure, consists of a series of several 
collections, each of which is in a certain sense an 
exhibition in itself; and everything possible has 
been done to draw public attention to it, and to 
render it available to, and enjoyable by, the pub- 
lic : yet, after all, there were, in 1558, nearly 100, 000 
(97,475) less visitora to the Museum at South 
Kensington than to the National Gallery at 
Trafalgar Square, though almost half the visitors 
to the former went in the evenings, when the 
latter was closed. Surely, remembering what the 
two exhibitions are aud the circumstances con- 
nected with each, it is going too fur to say that it 
is ‘*proved conclusively that the distance from 
town is no impediment to the usefulness and at- 
tractiveness " of the South Kensington Museom. 
In speaking of the several collections in the 
Museum, we inay begin with the British Fine Art 
Collections. The ot paintings consist of Mr. 
Sheepshanks'’s noble gift, The principal duties 
connected with these have been the watching 
narrowly ‘‘ the action of the atmosphere from the 
and from 
the crowds of persons who huve visited the pic- 
tures, It is satisfactory to be able to state that, 
after careful inspection, they have suffered no 
— change from these or any other causes,” 
ut, for greater sevtirity, the rail has been re- 
moved a little farther from the pictures ; and the 
mode of heating the rooms has been changed from 
het air to hot water. ‘ The collection of Water 
Colour Drawings, commenced by Mr, Sheepshanks's 
gaft, and by purchases sanctioned previously to 
ea the galleries, baa lwen strengthen 
the addition of some few works of the earliest 
followers of this art. With a view to explain their 
works, a new edition of the Catalogue has been 
prepared, and a special introduction added on this 
subject. Thus a commencement has been formed 
for an historical collection of this truly British art ; 
such works are now easily obtainable, but, if 
neglected for a few years, might be hopelessly 
sought for when the formation of a ery of 
wator-colour paintings may be aie of 
national importance.” This is very truce, but a 


apap of British water-colour driwings ough, to 
a part of the National Gallery, and not a 
The 
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collection of modern sculpture, chiefly of the 
British school, has been re-arranged, and ite 
interest increased by the temporary loan of several 
important statues in marble, A Collection of 
IQustrations of the British School of Engraving 
has also been commenced, 
The Collection of Ornumental Art is that in 
which most haa been done. The collection has 
been re-arranged, labelled on an improved «yatem, 
and opened to public view, since April, and a new 
and complete inventory prepared. The collection is 
now a very rich and exceedingly interesting one, and 
does great honour to everyone concerned in bringing 
it to its present state. The indefatigable keeper 
and curator, Mr. Robinson, thus reports on the 
acquisitions made during the past yeur,-—and the 
statement will well illustrate the way in which 
treasures of rare worth are being accumulated at 
South Kensington : 
* The collection, as in previous years, has been 
increased by acquisitions in almost every cate- 
ry, and the gradual accumulation of specimens 
1as, in many cases, allowed of the formation of 
special series, One of the most interesting of 
these series is that of Medimyal and Renaissance 
seulpture, which now comprises upwands of sixty 
specimens, mainly of Ltalian seulpture, in marble 
and terrm-cotta, Amongst the most important 

uisitions during the year may be specified a 
* Lavello," or domestic fountain, in Istrian 
marble, upwards of twelve feet high, of early 
sixteenth century work, brought from a palace in 
Venice, and a large stone chimney-pieco sculptured 
in the vigorous and beantiful style of the cingue 
eento, from the ancient palace of the Rusconi 
family at Como; these important architectonic 
monuments have been re-erected in the new 

Yeries; also a triptych in thirteenth century 
Sacarpterd German enamel, from the Alton 
Towers Collection, and an ivory shrine or polyptych 
of the fourteenth century, both works of great 
value and interest.” 

The loans to the Museum have increased in 
number during the year, and the four lange cases 
appropriated to their exhibition have been filled 
with a succession of such contributions. Among 
the contributors have heen Her Majesty, who has 
lent the various objects of Siamese workmanship 

resented to her by the King of Siam, &c.; the 
Vianauis of Salisbury, who lent a series of cinque 
cento Spanish or Italian crystal vases, mounted 
in enamelled gold, and a pair of silk-stockings 

resented to Queen Elizabeth by Lont Hunadon, 
Ke. ; the Earl of Ellesmere a collection of draw- 
ings and sketches by the Caracei, and portions of 
antique fresco paintings from the ancient baths 
and tombs of Rome; the Governors of Bethlehem 
Hospital lent Cibber's statues of Melancholy and 
Raving Madness; and various other articles of 
interest were contrilurtel by other private 
individuals or public bodies. The list of gifts to 
the Museum is headed by that of ten statuettes 
and an ewer in Berlin porcelain by the Prince 
Consort. Lord Ravensworth gave two lange models 
of St. Peter's at Rome, and St. Paul's, London ; 
Lord Palmerston a Siamese qt aeusied awonl, 

A collection has been formed of daplicate 
articles, &e., selected from the Museum of Ornna- 
mental Art, for the — of lending to the 
various urge provincial se ols in suecession, for 
stady and exhibition, This year the Museum has 
been sent to Ireland, and the result is thus stated 
in Mr. Robinson's report, “The Circulating 
Museum Collection has, during the year, visited 
six towns, and it may he noticed that a P= in- 
crease in the average number of visitors shown by 
the year's return has taken place, In Ireland 

jally the number has been Ia nearly 
160,000 persons having visited the collection in 
the five Irish towns where it has been shown. 
1t has now been In circulation during four years, 
has visited in all twenty-two localities, and the 
total number of visitors dewn to the end of the 
year 1858 has been 238,882. In a short time it 
will be necessary to revise the collection, and 
to substitute another and more extensive series 
of specimens.” But besides this collection various 
collections of objects have been lent to art-aschools 
at Sheffield, Birmingham, Bristol, and Notting- 


ham, where they have been exhibited in con- 
nection with local collections, while twenty other 
places have received loans of less extent or value. 


(To be comtinaced.) 





TEE DRAMA AND MUSIC. 
sage 

Covent Ganpes Treatre.—We believe we 
may contradict the mmour that Miss Lonisa Pyne 
will play Dinered, in the opera of that name, 
which is to inaugurate the English Opera season 
at Covent Garden, Miss Pyne, we believe, does 
not find the character sufficiently dramatic for her 
talents, However, it is certain that Dixorch will 
be the first opera produced; and it is equally 
satisfactory to know that Mr. Harrison him- 
self will play Corentino, Why do not Miss 
Pyne and fr r. Harrison attempt one or two such 
operas as Miss Fanvette, and Bon soir, Signor 
Pantalon f 


Haymarket Tuearne.—The Critic was re 
vivel here on Monday, and « most fortunate 
reproduction it proved to be—of course Mr. 
Mathews was the life of the piece, playing first 
Sir Fretful Plagiary, and then the undying Mr. 
Puff, The Critée has seen some changes since it 
first appeared at Drury Lane Theatre, when it 
wasa ‘dramatic piece in three acts,” We hare 
only one act in the present day, all the good 
things in the original 
many bad ones left out. The number of characters, 
too, in the i per play are infinite—for instance, 
there nre the Italian singers, who do not appear 
at all in these modern days, and especially 
Father Thames is “‘out,” he who in the original 
appears on the scene to give effect to the river 
fight, and who is attended by two figures repre: 
senting the tm green blanks of the Thames, 
and who outrage the proprietics = both stand. 
ing on one side of the river, Then we have 
ao prologue by the Hon, Mr. Fitzpatrick ; he 
is es much vanished from the scene as Mr, 
Bannister, jun., the first Wiiskerandes, and Mr. 
Farren, the first Lord Leicester, Why, there are 
eighteen characters in the play alone as Sheridan 
wrote it—the author himself has suffered from 
‘‘cutting,” as did also Mr, Pug Aguin, a good 
many stage directions are left out, and others 
inserted. Mr, Dangle certainly did mot burst 
into tears on Monday night over the farce Mr, 
Sneer brought him, and Mr. Compton created 

at laughter as Don Whisherandas, swallowing 

alf that Spaniard’s moustache after many efforts, 
The Critie is m Warlesque which every generation 
and half-generation since its birth have thought 
fit to slash, add to, and take from. Our readers 
all know the points that are made out of the 
misreading of Mr. Pujf's blank verse; there is 
not one direction for these in the original, and 
it must be interesting to an etymologist to mark 
those that are made and their associations. 
For instance, when Raleigh talks of “ cemetery” 
instead of “symmetry,” the modem London 
audience take the joke, which would never have 
happened in the good old intra-mural times, 
while the joke upon “sloop of war," which Six 
Christopher ffatton makes ‘‘saloop of war,” fell 
perfectly flat upon the audience, who, as a body, 
were fortunately ignorant of “‘saloop.” Nor is 
there any direction to read one of the lines, 
‘* We'll fall in glory's whack,” instead of wake. 
The spur business, again, is an ignored point 
in Sheridan's copy; nor do we find any refer- 
ence to Ethiopian serenaders, tonching whom a 
good joke is got at the expense of Mr, Puff 
und his friends as they sit on the stage. The 
reat original culminates with a procession of 
inglish rivers to Handel's music, but this of 
course we lost af the Haymarket, though we were 
fully compensated by Mr. Mathews’ brisk acting, 
The whole of the characters were very well filled, 
and the applanse of the audience was frequent 
and hoisterons. The Happiest Day of my Life, 
one of Mr. Buckstone’s happiest littte comedies, 
has been revive at this theatre during the week. 
Mr. Gillman, as the newly-made husband suffer- 
ing from jealousy, his wife, and a mother-in-law, 


being retained, and the ; 





| was capital; while Mrs. Wilkins, aa that same 


mother-in-law, proved herself ‘broad and effec- 
, tive,” as Mr. C. Mathews says of her when 
| playing Mr, Pug. Mrs. Buckingham White, as 
| the wife, was really admirable. “te is impossible 
| to conclude our notice of this theatre without 
| mentioning the immense hold The Contested Blec~ 
fon has gained upon the public, 





ApELral Taratre.—Is it a proof of very good, 
or very execrable taste on the part of the British 
public, that they appland the burlesque Norwa, 
which Mr. Paul Bedford bas made his own? Here 
is a character of extreme grandeur, whose suffer- 
| ings are —! understood by an English 

the 


pablic ; tale is told in the course of 
the most touching music ever conceived: even 
the character, e tale, and the seore are 


travestied to all possible limits before a public 
who wildly applaud and give no evidence of 
outraged association. For our parts we believe 
this apparent callousness is no evidence of want 
of feeling—the burlesque is the burlesque, and the 
opera is the opera, and they have little er no 
connection; cach is considered apart from the 
other, and each applauded, The burlesque was 
reproduced on the occasion of Mr. Paul ford’ s. 
benefit on Wednesday. 








OtyMpre THuatice.—The generous enthusiast 
af the English is never better shown than on an 
especial ovcasion at some favourite theatre. This: 
national characteristic was largely brought out on 
the occasion of Mr. Robson's closing “— on 
Friday last. It is not nece to give his aid- 
dress at full length ; but at every full stop it eon- 
tained Mr. Robson was applauded, whether the 
“sentiment” expressed was good, bad, or in- 
different. The opening of this harangue was 
decidedly its cream, Said Mr. Robson : 

“Ladies and Gentlersen,—A certain provincial marut- 
ger, whe eoukl have advanced mach more solid chaima to 
Unt esteem of the public, wns accustomed wt the end af 
cuch successive season to minuse hie patrons with @ con- 
feseion of the losses be had sustained, How he throve ao 
well in spite of such iti wdvernity, hie friends 
could nerer Gearly understand ; yet thas be did dirive, no 
one could doubt for a a Sgro after aeaeon wae 
absolutely ruinous; neve rs worthy manager 
always paid his , aol retired with a handecane com- 
petence ut Last. ¢ shall not follow the example of our 
provincial friend in waking you for your condoleace, In 
the fires place, though we do not object to an oconsionit 
interiningling of emilee and tears, the decidedly serious in 
hot altogether cur style, and we venture to surnaies that. 
with your well-known love of the pathetic you would be 
rather astonished than pleased if we took have of you 
with extremely long frees,” 

The house will re-open on the 24th of Septem- 
ber, to which time we trust Mr. Robson wilt 
enjoy a positive holiday, and not work himself to 
death by a provincial tour. Tov much work ir 
lighting your candle at both ends, 





Beapronb Mvsicat Festivay.—Up to the time: 
of our going to rgd this festival hus bean a great 
success, as tight have been anticipated from the 
arrangement, that the band shonid be entirely 
composed of the members of the Royal Italian 
Opera orchestra, and that the chorus should be 
exclusively made up of the fresh and brilliant 
voices of the provincial societies. When it is 
added that the entire musical direction has been 
placed in M. Costa's hands, and that the selection 
of principals included Mesdames C. Novello, 
Lemmens Sherrington, and Didjée, and Maile, 
Tivtjens ; Mr. Sims Reeves, Sig, Belletti, and Mr. 
Santley ; it would have been impossible thut any 
other result than a great musical triumph shoukl 
have been obtained. We however defer onr 
critical notices of the different performances to 
next week, 


Vavxnart Garprxs.—Shall we sing many 
peans now that Vauxhall has surely past away, 
or shall we rend onr broadcloth, smack our 
hands dolefully, and ery ‘ Eheu—eheu !" at this 
melancholy termination of the Thames Elysium t 
Many and many a time have we read the 
announcement, ‘Last night at’ Varxhall 
real doubtfully, even contumeliously ; fer the 
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garish entertainment has been succeeded by a | willsay; and the young actresses will strive accord- 


mouldy interregnum, = to be followed by 
another “Tast might; and even the other even- 
i though we read ‘Farewell for ever” in| 
cokend ts on the royal property, many of | 
the V 1 denizens about us prophesied that 
the ‘Gardens would be open for many a 
season to come. Alas, on Monday,—a black 
Monday indeed in the annals of the acres erst lit 
up by the 10,000 additional lampa,—the whole of 
the disreputable place fell down irrevocably flat 
before an auctioneer’s hammer. — - bed 
——— ‘*Robins" strive to dignify the 
**lots” with historical association, ‘anaie did 
he dilate on tables and canvas works of 
horrid art—it was daylight, the Judaic audience 
were ruffianly, and the echoes of Vauxhall were 
foreed to reiterate derisive shouts in Whitechapel 
English, and satire not savoury with attic salt. 
Pass by the ‘‘little lots,” let us come to that 

% edifice which took our breath away in 
wal dhood, the florid orchestra—superb pile, 
ilimitable magnificence |—-with all its illumi- 
nating jewels lost for ever, bare, wiry, 
melancholy, slow. A Jew depreciated it by an 
offer of 261.251, for that centre of Arabianism, 
to dream of which was one of our school delights ! 
But it fell not thus so low. The price rose to 
992, (Fate refused the other 20s.), and at that sum 
the Vauxhall orchestra was annihilated, for if it be 
riised in any other spot, it will rather stand as a 
pulpit than an orchestra. The monster platform, 
which has rebounded to so many rapid feet for so 
long a time, fell for 53%. As we write, the ‘lots ” 
are being cleared off. Yet a few months, and 
perchance a kitchen-sink shall usurp the re 
centre of the spot whereon the cockle-shell 
orchestra stood, the cynosure of thousands of 
admiring cyes, glittering in the oily constellations 
of the quivering lamps. 

Sunazy Garpens,—We hear that Mr, ne! ey 
has purchased the remaining eleven years which 
the lease of this place of amusement has to rin, 
for the sum of 3,0002., in order to convert the 
gardens into a jardin Dhiver, the chief feature 
of which will be skating on the lake. 


Paristas Bourmianism.—We have heard a 
strange tale, which comes from Paris ; und at the 
very outset we beg to withdraw ourselves from 
any responsibility as to its truth or falsity-—we 
hear this story, we repeat it, and that is all. Two 
or three years back a young Frenchman came up 
to Paris pour faire son droit, took madly to the 
stage, and became a literary Bohemian. We 
need not say that he experienced some check 
upou his enthusiasm by the perpetual refusal of 
lis pieces at the various theatres. Suddenly, 
however, he wade money, and plenty of it (for a 
ischemian), and no one could tell how ; for though 
he wrote # good deal and was perpetually studying 
the new pieces, no result appeared upon any 
Parisian whatever, It is said that the 
funds came from this side the Channel, from a 
drumatizt of standing, and who, desirous of 
‘original pieces, never acted before,” accepted an 
engagement with the Frenchman to purchase his 
manuscripts—henee the London critics have been 
baulked, and the French Bohemian is satisfied; the 
— dramatist is victorious, and the London 
public content. 


AnoTHER Frexcn Romance. — Whenever a 
French dramatic critic is at a loss for copy, he 
nerally draws upon his imagination; but the 
*aris theatrical ow dit of this moment seems to 
have some truth in it. A young lady, the 
d ter of the responsible editor of the Chari- 
cert, and aged seventeen, came out some time 
back at the Palais Royal, and with but little 
«iramatic success. P cxpstnte é. en Molda- 
vian (in these cases ™m riyis always a 
foreigner) saw her, and par Ba oe like she was 
to his dead wife. Argo, he has married Malle. 
Panier ; and with himself has presented to that 
fortunate young lady upwards of 20002. a year. 
What an interest will from this time attach to all 
the jeunes premiéres who come out at the Pulaix 
Royal. These ladies will be paid in 
gestions—‘' Think of your chance,” the manager 


ingly. 

Speaking of the editor of the Charivari reminds 
us that his journal has said a good thing. It 
will be remembered that a few weeks back we 
stated that an English clergyman had offered two 
rewards, each of 60/., for a couple of essays on the 
best mode of continuing a good understanding 
between France and England—one to be written 
in English, the second in French. The Chariveri 
offers an essay of less than two lines: ‘ Le 
meilleur moyen pour que [Angleterre et la France 
Sentendent, est de se parler woins haut,” 

The subscriptions at present received for the 
Kean Testimonial amount to nearly 1,100/. 





MISCELLANEA, 

A Lirenary Examination 1x Cuixa.—The 
North China Herald draws a picture of a literary 
examination in China in Kwan-shan, the chief 
city of the prefecture of Soo-chow. ** Upwards of 
10,000 competitors had assembled, who had already 
passed the ‘little go,’ and were abont to compete 
for sew-tsae, the first or lowest degree, Sum 
Paon-Yuen, Imperial Commissioner, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Board of Revenue, and a mandarin of 
the second rank, presided. Before sunrise the 
aspiring sew-tsaes collected in the hall, and 
received their themes, assigned without any 
indication of the works from which they were 
extracted, The whole continued from 22nd March 
to Sth April. After three years, the successful 
candidates go up for the second degree in one of 
the eighteen provincial cities, and after three 
more years for the third degree in Pekin.” 


Tue Miirary Movstacne.—An onder has 
been made at Parkhurst Barracks, Isle of Wight, 
to the effect that private John Selzman, having 
shaved his upper lip contrary to orders, shall be 
confined to barracks until his moustache grows 
again, 

ImporTaNT SaLe.—Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkin- 
son will offera quantity of splendid books for sale 
on Monday. They comprise the libraries of the 
late Venerable Archdeacon Williams, the late 
George Gardner, Fsq., and a portion of the 
library of an eminent antiquary. 


Sravctcre or PLaxts.—One of the carliest 
fruits of the application of the convex lens to the 
examination of minute bodies, was the discovery 
of the structure of wood fibre, and the arrange- 
ment of the minute vessels in which the sap of 
plants circulates. Anxious to ascertain whether 
or no these microscopic vessels intercommunicated 
with each other, Professor Faraday took a stick 
of considerable length, and having varnished one 
end, he cut his name through the varnish, and 
forced a coloured injection into the pores of the 
wood ; when, after some time, the naine appeared 
at the other end, nearly in the same relative 
position as that in which it had entered, thereby 
proving that the - vessels are completely 
separate from one r, 








DENMAN, 


WTRODUCER OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN 
ror, . _ Finest purtations, 2, dowen, 
BE: i cyan m bovnatags freetly seein by oe 


A Pint Saasple of both for 24 stampa, 
Wore ts Cacx forwarded free te any railway station in England, 


RECHLSIOR, HRANDY, Pale or Hrown, I. per gallon, or Ss. 
per dozen. 
Terns, Cash, Con orders must contain a remittance. Cross 
cheques * Hank of London.” Price lists ferwanded on application, 
JAMES L. DENMAN, 
65, Fenchurch Street, corner of Railway Mace, Londos, 





Now reeds, post free. 


RoOccaweELya. A Tale of a Woman's Life. 
By PAUL HELL. 2 vols, post Avo, cloth, dls. 





FPRESHFIELD. By WM. JOHNSTON, Esy., 
Author of" Nightshade.’ Crows Syo, cloth, lt, @f 


London : Javes Buacav con, Paternoster Row 


ARNS & ©CO“S WINDOW POLISH for 
lekiy and effectunity CLEANING amd POLIBHING PLATE 
ULASB WINDOWH#, MIRKOKS, &e., tatamthy re 
teoving GILEASE and the DEFOSIT of GAS, &e, &e 
*.” Ky the use of this Paste 75 per cent. of labour, time, and 
expense, will be saved, and a far clearer appearaney produced. 
Sold in tel, Gd, and le. ewes, Everywhere. 


MANUPACTORY, CAMDEN ROAD, CAMDEN TOWN, XW. 


TESTIMONIALS. 

61 and 42, St. Paul's Charch Vard, and 5 and 59, 
Paternoster Kow, London, Mareh 15th, Lai, 

Teer Patent Wintew Pelteh a m our 
. we are hay nate effect 

joven bases of the 


Gentlemen o-Having tr: 
Plate Gines, Chandelirts, and 
bes been beyond 
will forward us, 
Potish, wi 


66, St. Paul's Churchyard, March 2rd, 1nd. 
Gopltenee, — Having werd the box ow False bet with us, 
an ng tt amewers every perpose request 
Will forward one dosenef your lapramy GM, Serre ryttes 


Gloucester House, Leégate HM), 29th March, Laas. 
Centlemen—We have tried the semate of Window Potieh left 
with ow, and are perfectly satisfied with it, and shall fret obi by 

yoursending wsemedoeemefsixpennytexes = Jonuw Maver & Co. 


Argyll Howe, and Regent Street_ 
shan mae, tase 


Gentiemen;—The Window Polish we havo had froan you appears 
leaning Glew, and seving mm 





to be @ very effectual article for y 
the work. we will thank you to send half-a-dozem boxes ot your 
conrenionor. We are, yours, &c., Bf Ane 


Wholesale Agents, HATTY & OO., Finsbury Paveenent. 





TRADE MARK. 


ROWN& POLSON'S PATEN TCORN PLOUR, 
preferred to Arrowroot, Delicious in Puddines, 
(Custards, Ianemange, Cake, &e.. and ially suited to toe 
of children and invalids. The Laweed states This ie eaperin 

to am ing of the kind known.” Trade Mark and Recipes om each. 
Packets 4,5, and 1602. Obtain it where inferior articles ate not 
substituted from family Grocer, Chemists, Confretioners, and Corn 


Paisley ; Iyablin; 
77s, Market Street, Manchester; and Sj, lronmomper Lane, Londun. 





NOW THYSELF !—The seeret art of dis- 


true CHARACTER of 


8 minute detail of the mental 
affections, virtues, dor Ci 

w . oT om 
with the accurate deseription you have given of mysetf “— 
Lee Fomes. 


iy 





Oo YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHIKKERS, &,) ROSAIIE COUPELLB'S CRINUTRIAK 

is guaranterd to Ay Whiskers, Mourtaching, &e, ina few weeks, 
amd restore the Hair in baldness from whatever cause, atrenzthes it 


when weak, provemt ite falling off, amd effectually check greyness to 
all ite ‘. For the Hernery it is reromeended by upwandls of 
10° Physicians, for promoting a fine, healthy head ta hair, ana 
aves iy ve in after _ cule By all ite, i = 
on om 1 ny stamps, . 

Newman Street, ‘Oxford Street, He . a Jarter 





HE UNIVERSAL GAS BURNERS’ REGU- 
LATOR (Geyetin’s Patest), the only ane in the wortd by whieh 
the flame from Arand, Pish-tail, and all other Hurmers renmatns 
invariable ender all variations of peweware, and the cost of cach 
jo besa oan One Farthing per bour, Can be Sxed horizontal, chow 
te, or distant from, the , s ormumental, simple in construc: 
tion, Comsisting of a double chamber, the inner pertoented, covered 
with a diaphragm, giving action to » spherical talw—Price 3s, cach, 
one sent on receipt of Ja. tf. in powtagy stanepe. 


W. HH. Kesxxpy, Agent, 40, Oxterd Street, London, WoC. 





HE HYGIENIC SPRING LATHS BEDSTEAD 
stende el the comin at * apetine naatrees at ican than att tne 
cost. Certified medica! men se the beet and most comfurtahie 
Hedetend over invented; invaluable for hot climates; cannot 
possibly harbour vermin. 


Sold by W. 1. Kewwenr, Agent, 462, Oxford Street, Londen, WC. 





LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROVAL LAUNDRY, and Promounerd by 
HER MAJESTY'S LAUNDRESS tw be THR EST STARCH 
SHE EVER USED. 
WHEN YOU ASK POR GLENTIFLD PATENT 87, 
SEN THAT YOU GRY UT, as inferior kinds are often su! 
Bold by all Chandicrs, Grocers, &c., &c, 
WOTHERSPOON & CO., GLASGOW AND LONDON. 





OLLOWAY'S PILLS AND OINTMENT.— 


Temedirs, wl e Money cannot . 

upon the blood, the absertents, and secretions, with a power that we 

reper, howeree ian he Cath resist. the 
oper ow every 01 

hier out ing that is 

te & fancthon ; 


New Serres, 
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THE EUROPEAN & COLONIAL WINE COMPANY. 
No, 123, Pare Mare, 8.0 


TPHE above Compan pany has bh been formed for the 
Fama sth Bui PUN itt Wins at the highest charecter, ot 2 caving 


s0UTH APRICAN SHERRY .......-.+ +. Me. Oke per dor. 


SOUTH APRICAN PORT. th fie, . 
‘The finest ever introduced into ibis counts 


ROYAL ¥ TCTORIA SHERRY ......--.. Pa 
A truly excellent and matural wine, 


SPARKLING EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE 4s, » 
Equal te that usually charged G00. per doa. 
SPLENDID OLD FORT on. svrsice seteesee 42a, ” 
orm iaplama tite 


PALE COGNAC sRAnDY 64.200. ,, 
Bottices and packages included, ana tree te any Londoe Rallway 


Terms cash. Country orders to be scoompanied with a remittance. 
Price Lists sent free on apptication. 
WILLIAM REID TITTING, Momeger 





WINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE LUXURY. 
UR VERY SUPERIOR PORTS, SHERRY, 


MADEIRA, &c.,of which we hold am extensive stock are now 
tn Seilitant canditsen, at TWENTY SHILLINGS PER DOZEN. 
HKetng ineported from the CAPE of GOUD HOPK, they are only 
charged half the ewual duty. 

Pint samples of efther sent for 12 Stampa, 


Delivered free to free to any ieee 5 Rallwoy Terminus. Terms, ensh, 
or approved reference peter to delivery. 

“Tfind your wine to be pure and unadulterated, and To hare no 
doubt of its being fur more whotescane than the artificial mixtures 
too often seld for genuine Sherry. 

“HY. LETHENY, M.D., London Iospital* 
‘The Analysis of Dr. Lethoby sent free on application. 
BRANDY, 14s, per gation, 
WELLER & HUGHES, Waclenie | ont Spirit Importere, 
37, Crutched Priara, M. 4 fear 





NOTICE.—TO INDUCE A TRIAL OF 
yee AFRICAN WINES at 20s. & 24s. per doz. 


the comsamption of which has now nearly reached 40 p00 
Soren per annum—vide Hoard of Trade Keturte),2 CASE comtaineng 
four samples, ore sealed = labeled, will be forwarded om 
it tattle cach of best 


Kefiea® Sth roit 
ICAN SHE hy Fon ADEIRA, and AMONTILEADO, 
bottles and ense imeloded. COLO 


NIAL BRANDY, Me. per gallon, 
Price Price tate free om i aevnllentéon. 
Address ANTHONY RROUGH, %, Strand, WC. 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
— 


METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 
BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


OSEPH GILLOTT t most resi spectfally to 
0} intoeme the Commercial World, Sclvastic Institutions tied the 





wie generally a novel « aprateetion of his unrivalled 

achinery for Masking 1 . im accordance with the 
scientific spirit of the be has Introduced @ NEw sExres of his 
useful iT h for eaemigies OF TEMPER, cratiry oF 
maveatasand.abote oo ye 
aniversal ah aperenaeor eth 
ane! the 

th hinbel 

mat ‘the sme of persons extensively 

introduced 


ee SCHOOL AND PURLIC PENS, 

i capecially ade; to their use, being of different degrees 

SetiMlity and nat with ine, meiisan, and broad points, suitable for 
the variows Kinds of Writing tawahit Behools. 

all Stationers, iy and other respectable 

Dealers im Stee! Pens-Merchants and wholesale Dealers can be 

supplied at the Works, Graham Street; 96, New Street, Hirmingham ; 


No. 91, 70HN STREET, raw TORE: and at ST, GRACHOMT RCH 
TREET. LONDON. 





“ oJ UNTOR UNITED SERVICE CLUB. 
Lamon. Seeretary's Obes, Tist Jawnary, 1456. 
with your latent 





“SinyAfter a long course of 


Toanatm| Gas Burvitrs, the reenlt of which f ie bighdy xatisfnetory, 
the Comm have decided om thetr adoption thronghent the Club) 
and I herewith enchese order for same. 


“J am Sir, your chedient eervant, 
“Hoessar GO. oe Canrenes Secretary, 
“Mr. HW. Hart, @, Fleet Street,” 


Ee eatea ntl CLUB, pak dnd 


lam, &c., 





(igned) “Wittsas Hrxay pe Canrener, 
“Mr. H.W. Hart, 0, Pleet Strvet.’* “ Rreretary.” 
As no ether Burner really and scientifically 
speaking coonomises Gas, noneare penulee unbess 
paarked thins t= 
Price 24. cach, (One sent om rerelpt of 30: .b 
ae 


Crea Deror:-™, FLEET STREET. 


Woet-Eap Derot:—2€, OXFORD STREET, REGENT CIRCUS 
LONDON. 





HE PATENT GLASS MEDICINE MIXER 
bepress (romero ee 
Me save Soon venders, ond others requiring, agemcics, may apple ~ 


BR. COGAN, Patentee, 4, ted Lice Square, London. 


sitiree | of 


FADES Vv 1k — This p pure PALE BRANDY, 
thoon 1G, Hon, is demonstmted, w atealysis, 
iobe preuten Whee from ackalty. and very uy ior to ferent roms 
tations of vechatae Cognac. In French bottles, 36s, per dozen , or 
ercurely packed in a case for the comntry , Me 


HENEY BRETT & ©0., Old Pornival’s DMetiliery, Hetborn- 





THE NEW MORNING DRAUGHT. 


Ht OOPER'S SELTZER POWDERS. 

eons, a momt agreeable, effervescing, tastches Aperient — 

het, ced are re acknowiedira by every one ® bo try them 

to in bein nen y superior is every 7 oy wt eg —~ tx feseen, 
more aw ” are on 

en, and efivetive im reeul wierd an si ih the directions, 
even children teke them with a relish. old ite 2x, Gel. 

Hoorsa, Chem: London iy. Ed by Ganoanst90; Oxford & er 
| Drugyists the London wholesale houses” 


and om order by 
URE WATER. — The Best and Cheapest 
Filters ever introdured are the PATENT MOULDED CAKRHON 
PILTERS Price from ae. epwaerds. [ivetrated lists sent free on 
applicntion to Messrs. Mannseon & Co. 2, Pivet Street, London. 








{ILTERS.—The only PATENT CHARCOAL 
FILTER is that of the Moulded Carbon Company. It ix pro- 
nounerd by all who have triet ft te be the most simple, durable, amd 
filter ever ot peetsere. PMilters capable of remeving all ordimary 

mo paritses from river, pend end spring Waters,«> that it say 
be drwnik with the most pericet cuntidence es regards ite wheleome 
quality, say be had at from 2s. lag wholonle and retail 
ty Hanssen & Co, Gi, Fieet Srvct, » Leadon, of whom price lists 


may be 


FINE HEAD OF HATR. 
THE BEARD, WHISKERS, AND MOUSTACHIOS, 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 
the last slaty’ yrare in the growth and ator ihe Human 
Nair. It pL ~4 it frees Hi wee Pa ET nserengenens Ty 


weak halt, cleanses it from Seurf nad Dandettt, 
my. Ti jon fa crore of tabanese is 
of Whiskers, the Heard, amd 
otastochios, tt ie van felting my stimelative operation. Por tha 
aren it ie iF Segoe as forming the basis of a beautiful 
head of hair, Ite levealuable properties have tamed the Patronage 
ef Kayalty.and the Aristee while ite im- 


titual soft, pliahie, and 
ruilariy aveive ; ond 


oraltyramd the high este 
tradection into the Narserr of alty amd the bol esteem in peice 
its universally bel, with numerows teetimonials constanth 
ceived of ita et vaffued the best and stenest proofs of tte 
Price ta, 62. oma Vamily Hotties (equal to four small), iy. fa; 





and doable that size, 21s. 
CAUTION ‘Os the wrapper of rach bottle are the words, 


ROWLANDS’ MACABBAR OIL, &c, 


in white Ictters, and their rignatere, “A, LOWLAND & S0N8," in 
use Ink. Sold at 20, Hattes ‘n, Londen, asd by Chemistsand 





RUITURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’ ROVAL LETTERS PATENT, 


Y HITES MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER 
TRUSS, requiring no steel bre] apring round the beaty, is recorn: 






tetided for the follow E pMacility 
of Te ae tnd, t frerdees from maselty to jo chafe orexco- 
(2rd. it may he worn with equal comfort nm nny position of 


the bevel: wight or dey; éth, it ‘sands of every kind of exercise 
; | the bod by i we inroxventence to the wearvr, amd is perfeetty 


concealed from obeervation 


“We do not hesitate to give to this lavention our unqeslitied 
probation, and we streneously advise the use of ft te all those w 
stand in nerd of that protection, which ther connot eo fully, nor 
with the same comfnet, obtain from any aches sppernins or truss ae 
from that which we hare the highest att in thus recom 

mending.” —Crsrch and State Gazette, 


the Bait pulnnt Sarmeane:)— Willem 
1 aa Ps 


Ferrans, in King’* College 
"cage He CM, sare CO Guthrie, it 

Saves teh ithnheie He = i 
man, Baq., P1KS,, Assistant Surges to King's Seana 
T. Callawa Eg ‘Benton Ameistant 9 
Couleon, Foy bm te = mada 
mugen anechiet to to “the Metru 

» Hac, He to Prince Alves wa 
‘ames ie Ba 


Sedien te Cu: 





PHB; Rareeon to th 
—— Wilken, Esq.. te, nud many others. 
ive civeeian waor te had by Post.and the Truss (whieh 
canaet oh te ft! cam be forwarded Uy Post, om sending the cir 
fumtoronee ef the body two inches jw the hips to the Mamu- 


=— MK, WHITE, 226, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


Price of a Single Truss, 16s, 214, Se. Gal, and Sle Ge Postage, ie 

Price of a Double Truss, Ms. f4., #26, and S24. 64. Postage, 

Price of an Umbilical Truss, 120, and ids. 6. Postage, 

Post-offier orders to te mado payable te Jon White, Post-aitiee, 
Pircadilly. 


Ss OCKINGS, KNEE E CAPS, &o,— 
LASTIC STOCKIN K 


4 The material of which these nre made is by the 
ELASTIC and COMPRESSIENLE, and 





Paeelt: being peculiar: 
mee bet inv ration for @rient and permanret a ina all 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, COS 


Trine, SPRAINS, de. Tt be poroes, Lights ms Lag and lnexpen- 
sive, nnd is drawn cn | ike an ordinary «tee! Yrlcw from Te. 6d. 
to bés cach, postage Of. 


JOUN WHITER, MANUPACTU RER, 238, PICCATHELLY 
LOR DOR, 
GH Specimens may be soem at the Crystal Palace. 





W. SILVER & Co.'s OUTFITTING WARE- 

© HOUSES, 6 and G, CORNHILL, E.C.—OUTPITR for 

Autre India,» se Coy for Naval aod Military Officers, Cadete, 

villians, clothing gentiemen'’s heme use, 

po and ail eniformes and Sinn dress of the best 

workmanship , shirts, a peelery phowes, 

fits: aeaeere for camp barmck, cabin aude 

every variety of cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portinanteame, ac, 
Suited to all climates 


Mannfactory, Silvertown (opposite BM. Dovk pants), Wi 


vin wt. 


‘col wich. 


Nort BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY, 
» FRINCES' STREET, EDPINHURGH. 
€, SACKVILLE STREET, DUBLIN. 
Tncerperated by Royal Charter amd Act of Partiarnent, 160% 






New Assurarees during the eur oe ; 
Yielding tn New Premiums) mat * . a is HM 
Profit realised since Uae test ie BU 


Hones declared of VU. Ss, coat. rea 
opened price to December Sect, tesa, Seat rey Fey 


Fire Premaiums reeeived im bets Bab iG 


LONDON BOARD. 
SIR PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Chairman 
John L. Glennie, Exq., Deputy Chairman. 
William Horradallr, Bag, Architeha pa Cock berm, eq 
Jokn Connell y 
ell, Bag 3. 1a ine tee orthall Lausie, #54 
Alexander Dobie, Baq., —nreas 2 a 
Bankers—lUnion Rank of London. 
Pros Pormes of obtained a! 
nine NEW BANE | uta DENGS. ‘ore’, LOX Don, e < 
Dts Sg was, 





Norw ICH UNION LIFE INSURANCE 
SOCTETY, INSTITUTED 1808. 
Invested Copital exceeding £2,000,000 sterling. 


on™ Society is one of the ¥ fow purely Mutual Insurance 
the whee of ine profits being dtr ed among the Poliey- 
hairs, and Pemersans reserves a bie te futire Honus 
mn Tatrs ae consid cory bel those Vases, ually charged, Thus at 
age sien at ordinary pevtniery 
Will iusare 100M. with the Norwich Unies 


WILL INSURE ONE THOUSAND AND NINETY-FIVE POUNDS 
HIGUT SHILLINGS, 


siving an immediate beavus im addition to subsequent accumulation: 
Anauitics and Special Kisks undertakes om favouratie termes. % 


Por forme of mad and proepert: at the Suirty's 
Otters, 6, Crescent, Sew Fridge towed Street, ilar tars London ek. 
and Surrey Stevet, Norwich. 


NEW MODE OF ACQUIRING WEALTH. 
EE the Prespertne_ of of QHE PUBLIC | u FE E 








LIFE. oF £ CONSOLS one 
: me Ogpe. peer Coane iat Vixamaina- 

on. No Female 
otto oe equal teri. . _— 
lications® for Prospectuses, Forms of Tro he. to be mmte 
Chief Oftices, 47, 


4. Faamance, Managing Direetor, at 
Charing Crom, London, 


* Agents wanted throughout the United Kingdom 









ACCIDENTS ARE OF DAILY OCCURRENCE 


TASURANCE DATA SHOW THAT ONE 
PERSON IN EVERY FIFTEEN 18 MOKE OM LESS IN- 
JURED HY ACCIDENT YEARLY. 


Ap annual parmcmt of U. secures a feed allowance of jt tr week 
every dnverigtions& in poey’ in the HAILWAY J cERe 
i y in the A rASKEN ERS 

ASEURAN RANCH COMPANY, which has alread: Con pensat 
pr be ica vias se 
eas wa * nia at ‘’ 
Offices, and at all the ean allen yarn where also he 


wat Avespents atone ma: the dourne 
year, Neo charge for ‘Stamp Du Duty. Capita ‘ine en on 
Witaras as , Seeretary. 
Hallway Passengers’ A@nrence Company: 
Otters, 3, Old Hroad Street, London, EC, 





MPHE RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE 
hess ts my other Caray whatever wpb ss phe ol 


every deseription of resultmg either in Death or f 
3. Oud rusd Streets 3 Ec. We. iam, Weeectaty. 





#1 gus LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
LONDON, 


‘The Profiteof this Reciety will bedivided im future,Qu nenmially 
instead of Septennially | and Poticies will participate ateach division, 
| sir Sune asaae) payimemts of prepaiums have been made, Laetend of 

wae 

Pollors efieeted now, or before Midsumaner, 1 will parties 
im four fifths, of &) per ceat., of (ee profit at the rea avin ee 
jenuesy, tena, according to the condi is contained in the Sockety's 

ros pee ue 

The Premiums required by this Society for insurt 
are lower then in many other old extablisbed Ofsees and ets 
felly protected from all rick br am ample ciarunter ranten feo In addition 
to the eecumulated fends derived from the investments of Premiums. 

Fronpeetwers may be stained af the Ofice i 

ol atthe in Thi 
robuoee many beat as ere Ome 1 Threadneedle Street, 
Cwanaze Hesnt 





{ODENPaLE, Actewarr 


MONEY! MONEY! UNITED KINGDOM ADVANCE 
ASSOCIATION, OFFICER— 


3, MANCHESTER STREET, KING'S CRORS, LONDON 


T OANS from 57. to 10007, gran nted to all 
4 ofthe United Kimgtom of Great 1 nand Ireland, * = 
Spolican pon personal eee ete three cree Oe T* Forms of 
* cay D. Dect, Reeretuey, 
Alen advamecs te any amount on property, 





COTICE OF DIVIDEND,—BANK oF 
DEPOSIT (Patublished 4.0. 1884), Ne 3, Pall Mall Bast, 
Landon, 5.W.—The WARRANTS for the HALF. YEARLY IN 
pte el the at ea gee uel per age ed Dwpe oa heroin, Accounts, 
te the une, are ivery, 
the hours of lb and 4. Pere Moaaimant Mancein witmcor 


Jeane ith, 18a, 
acs nied forms sent free rey application, 


x 
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THE NEW 


ALEXANDRE HARMONIUM 


THE DRAWING-ROOM. 








ALEXANDRE & SON have just taken out a New Patent for the Drawing-Room Harmonium, which effects the 
: greatest improvement they have erer made in the Instrament. The Drawing-Room Models will be found of a softer, purer, and in all rexpects 
more agreeable tone than any other instroments, They have a abe and easy means of producing a diminuenle or crese endo, oh any one note or more ; . 
the bass can be perfectly subdued, without even the use of the Expression Step, the great difficulty in other Harmoninms, Toeach of the New Modela 
an additional blower is attached at the back, so that the wind can be supp Tred (if preferred) by a second person, and still, wteder the New Patent, the 
— ean play with perfect expression. The Harmonium is now admirably adapted to ull expressive Melodies, to Songs, and in fact to the best 


ular ax well as Sacred Music. 
THE DRAWING-ROOM moor 


Is MADE IN THREE VARIETIES :-— 


No. , Guinkas, 
1. THREE STOPS, Percussion Action, Additional Blower, and in Rosewood Case... asi ane sv vs is ae af as . 2h 
2 EIGHT STOPS, litte ditte litte _ - sin as Se 7 a0 oe a a. 385 
3. SIXTEEN STOPS, litte ilitte Voix Céleste, de. (The hest Harmonium that can be made) 60 


N.B.—A New Tutor Expressty for the Drawiag-Room Model is just pultished by Rimpavry, Price 44, 


Messrs, CHAPPELL have an enormous Stock of the 


SIX-GUINEA HARMONIUMS, 


Aud of all Varieties of the ordinary kind, which are perfect for the Curnen, Scmoon, Hatt, or Coxcrnt-Room -— 


No. ° - ‘ Gurrtas, | No, By Gorvrar. 
1. ONE. STOP, Oak Case... ita is se ash av sia 7 | 7. ONE STOP (With Percussion Action), Oak Case .,, i . 
2. Ditto Mahogany Case _ sa0 a es = 19] Ditto (ditto) Rosewoud Case ik 
t. THREE STOPS, Quk, 15 guineas; Rosewood es hs ~ ie | 8 . THREE STOPS iit) Rosewood Case a 20 
4. FIVE STOPS (Te Rows Vibrators), Oak Case... «, 22 & EIGHT STOMS tdifte) Ouk or Rosewoud Case, 82 

Ditto (ditt) Rosewood Case 2 ah 10. TWELVE sSTOPs (ditie) Oak Case 5 .. #0 
5. EIGHT STOPS {efitts) Oak, 25 guiness ; Rosewood... ‘26 | 11. Litto {eFittay Resewood Case ‘ ww §=465 
6. TWELVE STOPS (Pour Rows Vibratorsi, Oak or Rosewood Case... 34 | 12. PATENT MODEL = &titfo) 


Polished Mak or Rosewood Case 5h 


Messts. CHAPPELL, beg also to call attention to their 


NEW AND UNIQUE COTTAGE PIANOFORTES. 


Greiweas. | No. Gviweas, 

ke “In Mauocaxy Cas, 6] octaves ses aa as wis a. 26] 5. The Usigrr Praxoronrrs, with perfect check action, eles gant Hose- 
. . Il, 62 octaves tee le .. 80 wom! Case, 6) octaves 40 

2. In Rorgwoon, with Circular Fa lo & $5 &, The Fonerex Moner, extremely ‘elegant, oblique strings, 7 7 octaves, 
3. In Rosgwoon, elegant Case, Frets, & was : = a. §=35 hest check action, &e. The most powerful ofall upright paneer 50 
4. In VERY EL BGAXT Watnvt, lvory-Fronted Keys, ke. ove ve 40°17, The West Inpta Mower, expressly for hot climates .. 40 

ALSO TO THRE: ; 
Tinmense Assortment of New and Seconn-Haxp INSTRUMENTS, hy Broapwoon, Conmarn, ond Earn, for Sale or Hire, 
Full Deseriptive Lists of Harmoniuma and of Pianofortea sent wpon application, 
a. | h de 
Crapren.'s 100 Dances (chielly D’ Albert's} for the Violin... a ‘ Crarrecs’s Popular Instriction Book forthe Violin... 1 6 
Crarrete’s 100 Popular Songs, National Airs, &c., for the Violin .. i § ; Crarreces ditto iit to Finte a ie 
CHAPPELLU'S 100 Operatic Melodies (all the best Ope ras! for the "| CHAPPELL S ditto litte Kaylish © ‘cncertina 16 
Violin 1 6 | CUAPPELL's ditto ditto Germau Concertina... 1 @ 
N.B.—Similar Works ‘for the Flute, the Cornet: a. Piston, “and for « CHAPPELL's ditte ditta Cornet-a- Piston ; 1 & 
the Concertina = ’ w. ¢eeh 1 6) Riwmavis’s Fifty Short Voluntarjes (from the Works of the be “t 

Riaeavir's Complete Tutor far the Harmonium ie ee ww 60 ro om proses) for the Harmoniams _ de aol £ 4 0 


A Catelomite ofeny particular description of Music will be scat (post FREE) on applicntion fo 


omareee AND CO., 49 AND 50, NEW BOND staoniaal 











Priote Jom m Hrcprte, pb ag t #2 Cottages, Portios-t F nee cath, id, in the county of Sutrew, of the: flee of Meee Hoapetay & Eeane, in the preeinet of Whitetr the 
whe satis ity © Maem, polished ty hiee at sap a th " Pires Wireet, tm the name perry ipet abd clip. —Batt etary, Atwenet 2, hy. si 
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GOVERNMENT SCHOOL OF MINES, AND 
OF SCIENCE APPLIED TO THE ARTE. 
Disectos. 
Sir RODERICK IMPEY MURCHISON, D.C.1L., MA. PS, &e 


Session 18-@), which will commence om the Int 
‘he following COURAES OF LECTURES AND PHACTI- 
CAL DEMONSTRATIONS will be given -— 


During the 
Oh tober, the 


1, Camireray By A. W. Horwaxs, LL.D, va S., &e, 
2. Meraticeat.—Ry Joux Pace MD, F. 
& Naremat Mierony.—hy TF. ti i He Rist, ri is a. 


$- Minmnateor. } hy Povclicte W. Serrn, M.A, PBS, 


5. Mistso. 

€ Groot —hy A.C. Kameay, PAR, 

7. Arriteo Mec wasice.—By heared Wits, MA. PBS, 
& Pereice—Ry 0. G. frones. MA. 


Eeernrcteom mn Mecnaxicar Daawino, by Mr. Hemxe. 


The fee for Matriculnted Students (exclusive of the taboratorics) 
ie SY. in one sum, om entrasce, or two annual payments of 2. 


Pupils are reeeived In the Royal College of Cheanistry (the 
Iahoetnrr of the Scheel), ander the direction of Dr. Hofmann, at a 
fee of let. for the term of three months. The same frp is charged 
in the Metallurgical Laboratory, ander the direction of Der, Per 
‘Tickets to separate courses of lecturos are issued af 17. 12. 108. and 
each. Officers in the Queen's service, Her Majesty's acting 
neining agents asd managrers, may obtain tickets at redoced «| charges. 
Certificated schoolmasters, pu ) and others engaged in 
education, are slo ndultted’ te tbe lectares tt redeced fires. 
et i Highness the Prince of Wales bas granted (wo Exbibi- 
others hare also been established. 


& prospectos and feverentien, ly atthe Museum of Practical 
Gabe Jermye Street, Londen. apply at the Yee Heres, Registrar, 





RITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF 8CIRNCE. 


The NEXT MEETING will te aad at AMER DERN, commencing 
on WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER MM, 14%. ander the Presidency of 
MIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE CONSORT. 

The Reception Room will be the Mechanles' Hall, Market Street. 

Notices of Communications letended te be rend to the Association, 
accompanied by a etatement whether or not the awthor will be 
ieee at the mecting, may be adsiressed to Jeary Partie, MA, 

it Graeral Secretary. University Museum. 
or = trenfrense Nice. Proéeesor Pescex, and Jous F_ 
»» Laval Secretaries, Aberdeen. 
Journ Tarim, F.R,S, General Treasarer. 


4, Queen Street Place, Upper Thames Street, London. 





HE CENTRAL TRAINING SCHOOL OF 


ART at South Ki i Female Stodents, sod 
METROPOLITAN SCH scoot OP ANT at 37, Gower Btrert. fur 


in Btrect: Pinshury, 
[7 ie, Charterberuse, 
iar Hehost, Deptford Koad; 


bet 
st. *, Princes Bulbtlng Chetat 
thureh et oe, epee a ‘will 1L-OPEN on 
the and'of OCTOEM. 


Application for admission, uses, or any other Information, 
to be made at the schools in rach Peacenet and at South Kensington. 


By authority of the Comenittee of Council on Education, 





ANGUAGES.—French, German, Italian, 
Spanish, Portarure, Datch Rwedksh, Trish, TAUGHT by 

a native PROFESSOR, throug the medium of English er French, 
Ker Nas aad by ‘conversation. Gentlemen prepared for the 
» Navy, and Civil Services [np the above L 

ch, every kind of translations. Pamilles and eh 
German, Preaek, ated Italien clases. Terms moterate. 


W. Lireavn, 10, John Street, Adelphi, Strand. 


and 
attended, 





HE REV. G. B. ATKINSON, M.A., 
Peliow and Assistant Tutor of Trisity Mall, Cam! 
ready at Michacimas to reerive into hia houre a few PUTT 
for either of the Universities, or for any of the pubile 
‘Terns, #tinems per annie. 


at 


will 


prepa 
etam 


MANUENSIS.—A LADY who is well qualitied 
ee a eet dntee eas SEAM ASUSAT tin 
ee she con tranalate and write I French, 

begp teen oy ae See nepal te to A. % A. B, Queen 


Berect, Hrompton,5.W 





ECOND-HAND HARMONIUMS.— 
CRAMER, BEALE, & OO. have Stock of rarfous dimcrip- 
tone —201, Regent Strvet. 

PIANOPORTES.—CRAMER, BEALE, & 00.".*—For Sale or Wire. 
Livery variety, New and Second -hand,«arranted —20, RegemtStrect. 
HARMOXIUMS— CRAMER, BEALE, & 00. have every deserip- 
tian CRAMEI, BALI & CU. are also Chiel Agents fur AS aamares 

New Patent oe Regent street. 





wit WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 


anveien « FP aed often occurring to literary _ 
at inbentions. An im ie 


perens of bengouien 

wer nate the ying ate te RICHAMD 
BARRETT, sey een ionpos” RB. is ematied to exe- 
cute ove eee of ‘ ma aa advantageous terms, 
chotce assortment 0! 
re HYDRAULIC and 
eae and a iniprrerment im the Printing 
pe A Tre IMEN Boon ort TYr nd information for authors 

wnt, on application, hy 


Iteenake Heaacrr, 1t, Mark Lane, London, 


ROYAL EXCHANGE FINE ARTS GALLERY, 


‘M4, CORNUILL. 

WN Rk. MORBY be oo to state that he has med 

the above Gallery| anorten with hie Pramning: Nish- 
torat at 6, }, few the sale of G 
Picturrs, and can Buh 
fright, Elmore, Le drune, Rerebotham, 
W. Kennett, W. ity, Maller, Shayer, sen, 
id Crome, Frith, Matrie, G. Reaith, 
BK. W. Qooke, A M . J, Byer, 
W, Collins, W. Hunt, Mhewan, » 
Chambers, «n., . x . a 
Cobbett, Hemsley, O'Neill, Vocher, 
Clater, atin, W. Oliver, yhymper, 
Duftield, D. Hardy, &. Perey, Walnewright, 
Trak. RH A. Provis, H.W, Wills, 
DW. ec, yg T. #. Tobias, EB. Williams, 
Danby, ter, | Weed, &e. 


stain tune. Looking Glasses, and Cornices is 
carried on as before at @, Mishopegate Street W Withls, 





MK. JOHN BENNETT'S NEW LECTURES. 
R. JOHN BENNETT, F. R.A.8., Member of 
cations enuresis oe for raf Nive a Poni Ty So =the 
Chroseaeeter. “a 


Present, 
the Watchoalere of @ettaerlands' G Morb 
“and “Women and Watebwork,” Te ie uacteres 7 will be 


profusely iMustrated models, diagrame, imens of clocks 
Pplieations to domn inoears, Watch Manufactory, 





O EXECUTORS, ADMINISTRATORS, 
WIDOWS, AND OTHERS, having Reider Acowants to 


or Valaations for Probate or Legacy Droty ve 

time and ex rose on 8 lication ti Menirs,  MRADIERIY 
ry Co, Licensed V) ‘Administration, & » 3, Dean's Court, 
Dectors’ Commumons, fc 





ULLETON’S EMBOSSING PRESSES (Patent 


Lever) for ing note envelopes, &e, With eteet die, 
price id meree ah, Coxe bourn atreet, Leleester Square, WC. : 





ULLETON’S BOOK PLATES.—With Arma, 
l0s,; or erest pinte, Se; Lar J 


initinls, le per le.ter; 
sinker to Her Majesty” and the * hoard of Frade-—-Observe, 23, Cram: 


bourn Street, Lescester Square, WC. 





ARDS. —Best Quality only. .—A a a 





MAE YOUR LINEN WITH CULLETON'S 
PATENT ELECTRO-AILVER PLATTER The mort eney, 
prevents the ink and never washes out. Any 


Ger them, Initial plate, (a mame plate, Je. 4d. set 00 movcabie 
nurabers, 26 Aa fas ereay 3a, with divechions. Fost “free for staxaps— 
Observe, 25, Crunbor urn Street, Leloester Square, WC. 





ULLETON'’S HERALDIC OFFICE AND 
GENEALOGICAL STUDIO, for Tracing Pamily Artis, Podi- 
grees, ond Histories of nearty every family im the Un K R 
gmerien. So. rh fer search of arms a i 
Fale utr, Tree! w fa a as, Dw, 
—T. CeLLEToR, tamaitel bh Canbenrh Street, Eviccster Gauare, 
WC. The studie and Library open dally. 





On the Ist of September, 1884, price 1s. 
TH E PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL 
Second Series, No. 3, containing the 
THANSACTIONS OP THE PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY. 
Coxresrs:—Sketeb of the Life of Jacob Hell—Morting of Council 
to the gacob Hell Memorial—Proceedinie in Ald of 
Pund—On Pro 


perp Fehoots of Pha —_ 
Lead Panle at Hawvtings—Naote an 


Japan War— Ite of Vhysteal amd Chemical investiqntion and 
A vie ie the Arts: On some Bodies Analogows to C a 
Concentrated Lime in the tion of Caryey iline= 


t Hangings 
Fubive by Ni Prine sh Poisoned by Mereary—Doleoning by 
Potato Fralte— Trial ot Dr. Benethuret, &e ‘¢ . 


VOLUME XVI, may be had in board. me wn an the preoeding 
volumes, peber 12s. Gt. 


London: Joan Ce creniet, New Burlington Steve! 
Mactacntas & Srewant, Edinburgh; and Pansies & Co, Stain. 


AUTUMN AND WINTER SEASONS. 
M*, BLACKWOOD will be glad to treat with 








fe suitabbe Taal sppreved ease ri Sstlmates deruvetea' en 
“ enna cy 
application, and prompt attenths to Shs communications, 2 


Louden: Juwts Pisce weon, Lowll's Qvurt, Paternoster Row, 








A STATEMENT hae been made in several 
papers to the effect that the Liternary Gazette 
was about to close its individuul existence, 
and thet arrangements were in progress for 
its absorption into another paper of « literary 
character. We beg to assure our readers that 
no such arrangements are in contemplation, 
either with regard to the paper in question, or 
any other, 











The Prose have wnirenaty praised Corners Accurate Histories fer 
‘het and Family Heading. 


Core ERS ACCURATE HISTORIES, 
Thirteen in Series, 
Commencing at the earliest od, and continued down to the 
Present time ane, In ottition to thelr general truthfulness as records of 
patie path ya rae, ore lateness with paral arecttptingie ef 
diderent vpochs of thelr history." ia 


CORNER'S TORY OF ENGLAND AND 


WALES. ie. ba Forty-eighth Thousand. Plates, 
Chromulagical Tabae nnd index "ew Edison, with Quetetea? 


CORNER'S HISTORY OF IRELAND. 2s. €d., 
bound. Kieventh Thousand. Plates, Map, Chronological Tabée and 
Index. With Questions, i. 


CORNER'S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 2s, Gd., 


bound, Plates, Map, Chronologica) Table and Index. Fourteenth 
Thousand. W th Cucations, ae 


CORNER'S HISTORY OF FRANCE. 2s. 6d., 
bound. Plates, May Crvunclogical Tabbe, od Index. Seventeenth 
Thousand New With Questions, 3+. 


CORNER'S HISTORY OF GREECE, with 
Questions, ds. Map, and Chronological Table, amd Index. Tenth 


CORNER'S HISTORY OF ROME, with Questions, 
oe w. Dap of the ili and Chromelowical Table, amd Index. 


ed Mi Comuer has, ia ® manner most clear, surcinct, and iruthtul, 
eee of the histories of France, “pain, and 
bes ate, Cretan bree ar way rere] 

ani ie German ire, Grewer, Polard 
Tusaie, doaereerbcctes and other sundries: they are enliy 
t toe ‘rem with het heey mettitudes of 
fe that chiddrets 

Hiest compechend ae witha 0 a Ti] Ping insipidity that 





Just publiehed, price ts, post free. 
TH E VOLUNTEERS HANDBOOK, 


“Just the book for a volunteer rifleman. Comtaining fall in- 
structions fer all pines on exerees and @rill, etiquette ane military 
duties, ing to the coy. Tete Her Teaalesty * Aimy, 
Very serviceable, very timely. 

Just published, price Gd. 


HE SOLDIER'S FRIEND, With three full- 

Page Ilustrations, Part I. of * Notable Women,” a book 

for young Indies. Ry WELLER C CLAYTON. hace Fart bea ccm 
picte tale, in bandsatie embossed cover. 


Paar U1. THE RARNEST PHILANTHEOPIST, 





Companion Hook to the above for Boys. 


A DYENTURES AND HISTORIES OF RE- 
MARKARLE MEN. ae S. COCKAYNE. = Price #4. 
Yart L., The Here of Waterios. be completed im atuwt mix Parts. 


on Auret) o was commenced, in One Shilling Monthig Parts, 
rd In a superior Manner on cream toned paper, 


ona FELLOW'S PROSE WORKS 


Charest —_ diy ilivetrated ty Peers. 
—— A vio be hema ih in eee ee to be 


Deax & ri “4 Ludgate Hill, London ; and of all 
Booksellers. 





RITISH SHELLS. — ALL THE SPECIES 
INDEX" fod Engr goto nto. eat i mperiad 
fwo. peice By, ured. 34 jain. Advantwere by applying te the 
Author dirvet, 9, Pemtroke| uate, Kensington, 





THE SHAKESPERIAN DISCOVERY. 
Just published, fep. Bro. with facsimile, cloth, tx, 
HE SHAKESPEARE FABRICATIONS, or, 


the M8. Notes of the Perkine filo shown to be of reoent 


oni with an A em the avthorsh| of {he Ireland Por- 
sre ie. EAR EPIELD TNOLENY, Feqe Lt 


Londan : J, Hewett Seerit, ®, kobe aaa 


o°9 


wm 
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ONCE A WEEK. 


A MISCELLANY OF LITERATURE, ART, SCIENCE, AND POPULAR INFORMATION. 
ILLUSTRATED BY LEECH, TENNIEL, MILLAIS, H. K. BROWNE, C. KEENE, WOLF, AND OTHERS. 


The Valley of the Innccents. By W.C. 
Ninstrated by John Leoch. 


Bessemer and Gun-Metal. 
By W. Bridges Adams, 


Running the Hood, By W. W. Wilson, 
Eckhart the Trusty (from Goethe}. 


Wustrated by John Tenniel. 
A Good Fight. Chapters IX. to XVII. 
ee Hy Charles Reade. 
THlustrated by Keene, 
‘The Three Maidens, Hy George Meredith, 
Tiinstrated by H. K, Browne. 


Onur Parm of Two Acres. 
By Harriet Martineau, 





CONTENTS OF PART II, PRICE 1s. 


The White Apron. By i. J. 
Illustrated by John Tenniel 
Racing by Beam, By D. P. 

A Talk about Rydal Mount. 
By T. Blackbarne, 
Baron Janjor. By Tom Taylor, 
Tiluatratedt by H. K. Browne. 
Man and the Horse, By A. A. Knox. 
g Villa. 
cuamnaa ey! Fonblanque, Jum. 
Tlusteated by H. K. Browne. 


Tn and Out. A Tourist's Souvenir. 
By H. L. 
Itustrated ty Hine. 


A Fatal Gift. By G. 0.8. 
Tnstrated by C. Keene. 


Nest-Building Fish. By Charles Strange, 
Tilastented by Hine, ‘ 


A Penny tor your Thought. J.F.F. 
Iuustrated by Jo! pA 
English Railway Artillery. A Cheap Do- 


fence ngpainst Invasion. 
By W. Brides Adame. 


pective, By C. P. William, 
Tiiastrated by Jotm Leech, 


My First Literary Success, A Statement 
of Account. 


River Scenes in China. 
By Harrict Martinect, 


The Belle of the Season. By R.A. Bemecn, 
Illustrated by John Leech. 


The Sirike. 


Retros 


By Redivivus. 
Ship-Lifting or Unlannching. 


Dumb Mouths. By Jobn Clyne. By W, Bridges Adams 
Milford Haven, By J.C. 8, metic Hervants tn Heanbargh . 
Illustrated by Weedon, Demeetis = eo A, Jhokeoe. 

The Round Tower at Jhansi, Janes, 1457. Over the Hills. By George Meredii 
By Caroline G. Rosetti. Tustrated by na K. Browne, 7 


*.° A Number is Published every Week, Price Threepence. 





NEW WORK, ILLUSTRATED BY LEECH. 


This day is published, price 10s, é4., 


A LITTLE TOUR IN IRELAND. 


A VISIT TO GALWAY, CONNAMARA, ATHLONE, LIMERICK, 
KILLARNEY, GLENGARRIFF, CORK, &c., &c, 


By AN OXONTAN, 
With a Coloured Frontispiece and numerous Dhustrations, by JOHN LERCH. 





NEW SPORTING WORK, ILLUSTRATED BY LEECH. 


This day is published, No, IIT. of 


‘PLAIN, OR RINGLETS ?” 


Ky the Author of “ Sroncr’s Tovn,” ‘* Ask Mamma,” &e. 
To be completed in Thirteen Monthly Nombers, price ls. each, uniform with 


Hanley 


Cross," &c. 


With Coloured Mtustrations and Woodcuts by JOIN LEECH, 





This day is published, price 1s, No, XXIII. of 


THE VIRGINIANS, 


Ry W. M. THACKERAY. 


With MACeTRATIONS 


RY THE apTaoe. 


*,* Part XXIV., completing the work, will he published Sept. 0. 


LIBRARY EDITION OF MR. 
WORKS 


CHARLES DICKENS'S 


This day is published, price Gs. post 8vo. bonnd in cloth, and with Vignette 
Tith-page, Vol. IL. of 


LITTLE 


DORRIT, 


By CHARLES DICKENS, 
‘The last Volume of this Edition will be published on September 30. 


‘This day ix published, — Be OF, Fart VIIE, completing the 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPAIDIA|THE POPULAR HISTORY OF 
OF ARTS & SCIENCES, 


Being the Fourth Division of the ENGLISH CYCLOPADLA, conducted by 
CHARLES K 


NIGHT, 


*,* Vol IL will be ready in a few Gays, price 12+. 





NATURE-PRINTING. 


This day ia published, handsomely bound in cloth, royal Sve. price . Volume 
containing Beventy Coloured Noture-Prints: of alae : 
! 
THE 





NATURE-PRINTED 
| BRITISH SEA-WEEDS. 


With Engraved Magnified Dissoctions of the whole Species deeeribed in the Volume, 
THE DESCRIPTIONS 
Br WILLIAM G. JOHNSTONE ann ALEXANDER CROALL. 
NATURE-PRINTED BY HENRY BRADBURY. 


Tae Narvse-Perrrsn Berrien Sra-Wexne will form four hardiseme volumes, { 
royal octavo, consisting of about 220 plates, with the necessu er-pre! Aine 
to hon ooo vaxer. s : — ay ther pecen, extending 

© Text wall be made as popular as possible, withont the sacrifice of 
accuracy, and will comprise in addition to @ complete History of cach pablo 
ally prepared Synepucn Table of the Orders Genera, nnd a systematical Synopeis 
of the Species. latter half of the concluding volume will be devoted to nj i 
view of the Structure and Uses of the Sea-Weed family, and a sketeh of their Clessift- 
cation amt Diseribation, together with ample and intelligible Instructions for ther 
Cultivation, for ther Preservation in the i ium, and for their Preparation as 
Pay pny Microscope, A Glossary of the technical terms used tn the Work will 

oO be wiven. 

These volumes will be issued at intervals of about three m . price 
volumes will be 2, 2+, each, —s > 

NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

"For this kind of work Nature-Printing is exactly adapted. Ey 
inimitable ramification is most attractively and necnrately Fepresentod> The tity ne 
plates in this volume can scarcely be aurpacei, and have not, a6 far as we know, been 
equalled. Those who will not give an bour to the letter-pross may find more tan an 
hour's delight in the plates, For ourselves, we have found them plensing, and still 
pleasing during several inspections, The volume is handsomely cot wp, und will make 
& very attractive drawing-room table book at home or atthe eca-side. Ef the three 
— volumes are as beautifully illustrated we shall be glad to welcome them.”’— 

wre. 

“To nothing is Natare-Printing more suitable than to the exquisitely graccfal race 
| of sea-weeda, which are capable of #0 coinpletely giving wp their forms tc ie all 
| he most minute ramifications, that it reyuires a very good ere to distingruishs the 
i ; oo he Sngvenaion, —fariesa! ronicle. : 

tia ie to conceive any reproduction of a natural object more perfect 1 

H the plates o! Le pe rope pe menage given in the work before na. The pleats sure med 

in their natural size and colour, with an accuriey that could never be attained by any 
artist, even aller the sacrifice of a life-time in study." —Deily News, i 

“ Tn this volume, the firet of a series of four, we look upon the flowers of the deep 
in all their natural beauty, reading all abont their tnediridnal characteristics and 
Attributes, classical ant descriptive. The entire volume, imteed, ix cniculated te 
delight a8 well as enlighten, and @ more desirable one it has not been our good fortane 
to become acquainted with for many a day,"’-—-BMorwiag Chrowicle, 





CHARLES KNIGHT'S POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


‘This day is published, price Iv., Purt 43 of 


ENGLAND. 


Br CHARLES KNIGHT, 
This Part of the History is devoted to a fall Norrative of the Rebellion of 1748, 
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REVIEWS. 


eo 


Llein and Pleasant Talk about Fruite, 
Flowers, and Farming. By Henry Ward 
Beecher. (New York; Darby & Jackson, 
119, Naseau Street. London: Sampson 
Low, Son, & Co.) 

A Statistical View of American Agriculture, 
its Home Resources and Foreign Markets, 
with Suggestions for the Schedules of the 
Federal Census in 1860: an Address, By 
John Jay, Chairman of the Section, and 
Foreign Corresponding Secretary of the 
American Geographical and Statistical 
Society. (New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
London: Triibner & Co.) 

We mix up together these two books, so 

opposite in their intentions, because we feel 

it to be desirable that something more should 
be generally known than is the case in this 
country of American agriculture, For years 
we have received, and perused with inde- 
scribable interest, the beautifnlly illustrated 
agricultural periodicals of the United States, 
such as The Albany Cultivator, or Country 

Gentleman; and we have, we must con- 

fess, felt alike surprised and ashamed to 

witness the interest taken in every phase 
and development of agricultural science in 

England, amongst a people whose icul- 

ture quite as advanced as our own, is held 

by us in contempt, and treated as in mong. 

Weare not singular in this feeling. We 

submitted the handsomely-printed and spi- 

ritedly written and embelhehed transatlantic 
periodicals to our first horticulturists, and to 
agriculturiats of the highest reputation, and 
their astonishment and delight have invari- 
ably equalled our own; the best test thereof 
being the instinctive desire of subscribing to 
publications possessing so much intelligence 
and utility. That the very existence of these 
papers should be unknown, however, to the 
reading public of this country is by no means 
surprising as regarda agriculture; our 
farmers and others possess their established 
organs, Whence nothing on earth could induce 
them to deviate; and one or two attempts, 
such as the Scottish Agricultural Journal, 

Western Agriculturist (Glasgow), &e., by a 

tingle individual, to provide a rational peri- 

edical literature for British husbandry, 
been visited with that discouragement 
which @ preference for the dull, old, absurd 
routine of common market tables, and a re- 
ligious fidelity ag respects every shade and 
shiftt of the weather or the crops, can 
so well supply, to extinguish discussion and 
forbid improvement. It isindeed lamentable, 
but true, that, with exception of the occa- 
sional ran on a foolish pamphlet, there is not 
on earth a more thankless task for the author 
than writing for the agriculturist. 

As exemplifying the different spirit in 


which a topic so interesting to all mankind | 


va the production of our daily bread, can be 
and ought to be handled, no book could be 
more appropriate than the “ plain and 
leasant* 
Beecher Stowe. Asa proof of the different 
eye with which English agriculture is 


American a is contemplated from 
our side of the water, nothing could be more 
welcome. It is, in fact, composed of scraps 


one of the brother of Mrs. Harriet | 


| nions. 


| 
| 





; ing. 
| his Encyclopedias of Horticulture, of Agriculture, 
ave | 
| years almost monopolised them. 
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the very class we have been commending, 
written in the spirit of a sincere love of the 
roductive art; and of the good of the species 
a on it for sustenance, ‘The author, 
indeed, in a prefatory note, admits that no 
one of hia readers 


“Will be half se curious to know what this 
book contains as the author himself—for it is more 
than twelve years since these pieces were begun, 
and it is more than ten years since we have looked 
atthem. ‘The publishers have taken the trouble 
to dig them out from what we supposed to be 
their last burial-place, in the po AS of the ; 
Western Farmer and Gardener, and they have | 
gone through the press without our own re- / 
vision.” 

Now we do not altogether admit this to be ; 
& judicious mode of book-making. But al- 
though Lord Ca:npbell’s speeches and George 
Robins's advertisements, astounding in their 
proper spheres, turned out wretchedly dull 
and uninteresting in a coliected form, there 
would seem to be grounds of exception in 
the present author's favour; and no one, we 
believe, can peruse bis explanation without 
being able to divine sufficient cause for a 
prose collection of fugitive pieces, once in a 
way, proving excellent. The secret rests in 
the writer's enthusiasm, in his having 
executed the work, though piece-meal, ron 
amore; for we may depend upon it that no 
offering of the heart, poetic or prosaic, is ever 
ineffectual. The case was this: 

“Tt is now twenty years since we settled at 
Indianapolis, the capital of Indiana, a place then 
of four, now of fieenty.five thousand inhabitants, 
At that tite, and for years afterwards, there was 
not within our knowledge any other than political 
newspapers in the State—no educational journals, 
no agricultural or family papers, The /ediana 
Journal at length proposed to introduce an 
agricultural department, the matter of which should 
every month be printed in magazine form, under 
the title Jndiane Farnwr and Gardener, which 
was afterwards changed to the more comprelien- 
sive title Western Farmer and Gardener, It may 
be of some service to the young, as showing how 
valuable the fragments of time may become, if 
mention is made of the way in which we became 
prepared to edit this jonrnal. The continual taxa- 
tion of daily preaching, extending through months, 
and once through eighteen consecutive months, 
withont the exception of a single day, began to 
wear upon the nerves, and made it necessary for 
us to seek some relaxation, Accordingly we nsed, 
after eath week-night’s preaching, to drive the 
sermon out of our heads by some alterative read- 
In the State Library were Loudon's works, 


and of Architecture. We fell upon them, and for 
In our little 
one-story cottage, after the day's work was done, 
we pored over these monuments of an almost 
ineredible industry, and read, we suppose, not 
only every line, but much of it many times over, 
until, at length, we had a topographical know- 
ledge of many of the fine English estates—qunite 
as intimate, we dare say, as Was possessed by many 
of their truant owners. There was something 
exceedingly pleasant, and is yet, in the studying 
over mere catalogues of Mowers, trees, fruits, &e, 
A seedsman's list, a nurseryman's catalogue are 
more fascinating to us than any story. In this 
way, through several years, we gradua y mecumn- 
lated matenals and became familiar with facts and 
= which paved the way for our editorial 
abours, ‘Lindley’s Horticulture’ and ‘Gray's 
Structural Botany’ came in as constant compa- 
And when, at length, through a friend's 
liberality, we became the recipients of the Landon 


* * . . ' 7 J fs icle i b + i + 
scanned in America from that with which | ee, ey Sea, ee ee 


our treasures were inestimable. Many hundred 


| times have we lain awake for hours, unable to 


throw off the excitement of preaching, aud be- 
guiling the time with imaginary visits to the 


and fugitive contributions to a periodical of | Chiswick Gardens, 
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to the more than oriental 
magnificence of the Duke of Devonshire’s grounds 
at Chatsworth. We have hud long discussions in 
that little bed-room at Indianapolis with Van 
Mons about briars, with Vibert abet roses, with 
Thompson and Knight of fruits and theories of 
vegetable life, and with Loudon about everything 
under the heavens in the horticultural world.” 
How can the talk be otherwise than plain 
and pleasant which is a reproduction of 
these innocent dreams? But we are struck 
no less with its usefulness than its agreeable 
nature. It is very opinionative, no doubt, 
as“ talk" invariably is. The greatest talker 
we ever knew was an old admiral, now 
gathered to his fathers (they were only 
ceapers), and he used to wind up with the 
declaration, “I may be wrong—bnt that’s 
my opinion—and I’m generally right.” Agri- 
cultural science is, after six thousand years, 
in truth, still such a chaos that every agri- 
cultural writer, as well as Mr. Beecher, feels 
himself entitled to say the same thing, They 
may be wrong, or they may be right. What 
they offer are, after all, merely their opinions. 
There are some hundred and fifty articles 
reprinted in Mr, Ward Beecher's book—and 
what are they but his opinions? We might 
debate at great length, quoting Bichat and 
the French economists wsque ad nauseam, 
his leading doctrine of small farms, for 
instance, and thorough cultivation. Bat that 
is not the example set by Mr. Beecher. He 
starts with this as a postulate of “his creed,” 
and he sticks to it throughout. Nor do we 
altogether sce the advantage of contending 
with him. What may be necessary for 
English farming (and that is commonly 
considered to Se capital to stock, and 
strength to work a farm upon a seule of 
some remuneration) may neither be forth- 
coming nor come-at-able in America. In 
fact, the extent or area of American farming 
may be its evils just as the lack of elbow- 
room is our loss, and hence the doctrine of 
therongh cultivation, or proportioning your 
aims to your means, may be a truth of 
greater urgency yonder than here. Another 
of Mr. Beecher's axioms, deep ploughing (or 
hie as the Americans spell it, a le 
Vebster), is even undergoing a change of 
sentiment in this country. e, ourselves, 
were incredibly startled the other day by a 
declaration of no less an authority than the 
Rev. Anthony Huxtable, who, on our paying 
# visit to his clay farm in the vale of Black- 
more, intimated his determination of in future 
ploughing no deeper for cereal crops than 
two inches; for, as he explained, “the pro- 
duction of seeds is due to the coronal and not 
to the tap roots, and why should [ cultivate 
for depth when superficial culture is more 
required? I engage," added the Rev. 
agriculturist, “next year to raise a better 
grain crop than any in the district, without 
ing beyond the two inches for a seed bed.” 
"he experiment, we are bound to add, may 
succeed, for this reason, that no land in the 
world has received already a better —- 
lation than Mr, Huxtable’s; and as his 
manuring is mostly a foul water irrigation 
(you can smell his a quarter of a mile 
away), he may justly rely on the richness of 
the surface. 
Mr. Ward Beecher's is not so much a 
practical, however, as a theoretical work, and 
yet it is in this reapect an anomaly, being no 
ic practical in many points than it is theo- 
retical. We simply mean to state that, 
though practical, it is eminently specula- 
tive. No points are discussed by him with 
greater zest, for example, than those of the 








farmer's education, the farmer's spelling, the 
farmer's library; points upon which the 
farmers on this side the herring-pond would 
turn up their moses. But,ah! our invaluable 
friend, Mr. Alderman Mechi, is right when 
he tells them that a true English farmer's 
posing is at the desk, and not npon the dung- 
reap. There is a great deal to be done for 
the farmer at school, in the connting-honge, 
and in the library, He most be more a man 
of bnsiness, a man of knowledge and of the 
world than he is now. If they already feel 
this in America, how moch more pec we 
to be convineed of it in England! Yet Mr. 
Ward Beecher speaks the truth when he 
states that if a farmer happens to educate 
his son, it is to send him olf the farm. Why, 
farming has as much need for education as 
doctoring, lawyering, or preaching, It is a 
science which, as shown in the recently 
published outline of “ Agricultural Science 
— to Practice” (Groombridge), embraces 
all the other natural and exact sciences 
together, and requires an extension and 
comprehension of knowledge second to no 
other subject. 

To correct’ mistakes, to prevent abuses, to 
check and rebuke error in every form, is, in 
consequence of the defects of information and 
instruction amongst agriculturists, a serious 

urt of Mr. Ward Beecher’s labours. There 
18, however, not oue syllable of his admonition 
which might not be fairly bestowed upon or 
fitly brought home, if not to our educated 
gentleman farmers and amateur pro- 
prietary agriculturists, at all events to the 
majority of those who act for them, and 
either furnish them with hands or brains. 
Thus, the value of “ mistakes " (so well ilus- 
trated}; the humbug of “societics,” at first 
flourishing, afterwards languishing, finally to 
decay; the nonsense of “ electro-culture;" of 
single crop farming, or patting reliance 
exclusively on one staple article; and an 
innumerable host of proofs im support of one 
of the good things said by Napoleon IIT. to 
his soldiers, “to the warrior experience is 
science” (and why not to the farmer?) ;— 
these, with many other similar specimens of 
Mr. Beecher’s brief cssays, tell equally well 
at home and abroad. Of points of improve- 
ment, fair and candid as well as impartial 
investigations arc made; as in treating of 
“improved breeds” (of hoga and cattle), and 
althongh we find no traces of the knowledge 
—— by such men as Mr. Henry Straf- 

‘ord, the editor of the “ Short-horn,” or Mr, 

Thomas Duckham, the editor of the “ Here- 
ford” Herd-books, we arrive at safe and 
simple enough conclasions under the dicta- 
tion of Mr. Beecher. “As to the different 
varieties,” he says, “we have no interest in 
urging one more than another, ... All that 
we ask is that farmers should aim to pro- 
cure the best.” This would indeed be saying 
little to the purpose had he not previously 
expounded (in dollars) which was the beat. The 
same sensible, shrewd, and pertinent observa- 
tion will be found predominant throughout 
the book. Our gardeners, farmers, and 
agriculturists may read it with profit, and 
we feel assared they will do so with pleasure. 
Meanwhile, we pass on to consider, with 
Mr. Jay, American agriculture, less in its 
details than in its universal aspect. 

America, a young productive count) 

with exception of her first-settled sea-board, 
which, through exhaustive cultivation, has 
been rendered barren), is naturally anxioas 
to know and to act up to her position in the 
supply of nutrition for the markets of the 
world. Ticnce to her rather than to us, who 
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dread thia thing as destined to prove an 
interference with domestic industry, and to 
provide a competition with the very ship- 
ping and transport on which ovr national 
supremacy so largely depends, statistics are 
of eminent value; and the address of Mr. 
Jay, which we have now before us, is 
directed, printed, and circulated with a view 
to improve and perfect in 18) the measures 
to be then adopted, not merely for determin- 
ing the decenmial census of the United States, 
bat the ratio and amount of the productive- 
ness of their soil. With this view he devotes 
much attention to show the appreciation 
accorded to statistics in the various states of 
Europe, particularly their value as defined 
by M, Le Ray and the Ministers of France. 
But, as he insists upon agriculture being the 
largest national interest everywhere, and on 
its development forming the measerement 
of the degree of civilisation, we rather 
seek to learn from this man of figures some- 
thing of the position and prospects, the 
outer life and relations of this American 
agriculture, whose arcana we have just 
sxenetrated in the delightfal company of Mr. 
1. W. Beecher. One circumstance might 
scem to entitle agriculture in the United 
States to greater consideration than in Great 
Britain: it is the fuct that in the States 
30 per cent. of the population only are 
engaged in commerce, whilst ++ are en- 
gaged in agriculture; whereas the propor- 
tions relatively engaged in commerce, manu- 
factures, &c., in Great Britain are, aa com- 
pared with those ocenpied in rural industry, 
as 24per cent.to15. But this preponderance, 
whilst it gives to Great Britain the smaller 
agricultural public, ought to enhance the im- 
portance of their exertions, since in America 
the bulk of the community are engaged only 
in providing food for themselves and others; 
whilst in England it is left to the minority 
to raise or provide the subsistence of masses 
otherwise engaged. The real secret of the 
prominence accorded the American agricul- 
tural interest lies after all perhaps in this, 
that the superintendent of the census of 
185 estimated the capital represented in 
agriculture at five billions of dollars, and 
that represented in all other branches of 
industry at leas than one billion, Even in 
the State of New York, notwithstanding 
the enormous wealth of ita metropolis, the 
agricultural interest pays four-fifths of the 
taxes. Agriculture, im short, adds to the 
wealth of the United States sixteen hundred 
millions (of dollars, of course) per annum. 
After commenting strongly on the compara- 
tive insufficiency of food in England and 
im France (for both of which, however, he 
trusts to sccond-hand figures), Mr. Jay feels 
prepared unhesitatingly for the assertion 
that England looks chiefly to Western 
America for foreign grain. Now, although 
this is certainly a delusion, ao long as the 
Black Sea remuins open, and cropping in the 
grain countries of Hastern Europe is fairly 
resumed, we are not sure that Western 
America, impressed with such an opinion, 
might not succeed in realising it by dint of 
mere energy of purpose. The Greek houses 
had better, therefore, commence at once the 
study of Mr. Jay's pages. They will find that 
in the first place, the number of square miles 
contained in the area of the United States 
in the present year is within a fraction of 
three millions—-ncarly double the area of all 
Europe, excepting Russia. (The exception 
is, perhaps rather disingenvous, but it is Mr. 
Jay's.) According to De Bow's “ Compen- 
dinm:” 
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The area of the United States at 


the Peace of 1783 was. . $20,650 

The purchase ef Louisiana in 1819 
added about . ‘ : 898,579 
Acquisition of Florida, 1819 . #90) 
Annexation of Texas ° - . 515,000 
Oregon Treaty ‘ . . 308,052 
Treaty with Mexico . . - » 522,955 
2,936,166 


Now, the area of Europe embraces 3,811,504 
square miles; that of Russia in Europe alone 
being 2,120,597; Austria, 257,368; France, 
207,145; Great Britain, 121,912; Prussia, 
107,921; Spain, 182,270, and Turkey, 210,585 
We state these figures for the enke of adding, 
that, in 1851, the population of Britain was 
27,475,271; that of Austria, 36,514,397; that 
of France, 35,783,170; of Russia (in 1830), 
62,088,000; of Prussia (1849), 16,331,187; of 
Turkey in Europe (1844), 15,000,480; and of 
Spain (1854), 12,232,194. Herr Dietrich, of 
the University of Berlin, im fact, estimates 
the population of the earth at 1243 millions, 
of which the population of the United States 
(30 millions) forms one forty-second part. 
The existing density of the United States’ 
population is, moreover, about eight persons 
to the square mile; whilst the density of 
Spain is 78; that of France, 17); that of 
Great Britain, 352; and that of Belgium 
$88. Mr, Jay at the same time candidly 
admite that such — as a 
or anything a rhing to them, are things 

ything Th road 


impossible in the United States, where vast 
territories, such as the space between 
the 98th meridian and the ‘ky Moun- 


tains, denominated “The Great American 
plain,” and that between the Rocky Monn- 
tains and the Pacific (with exception of 
the rich but narrow belt along the ocean), 
are wildernesses untitted for the use of the 
husbandman. Nevertheless, it ia clear that, 
making allowance for unproductive territory, 
the country is capable of producing a vast 
excess of food over home consumption. 
Hence, he argues, the industrial mission of 
the United States may perhaps for long 
centuries to come bo the production of food 
for foreign countries, But he asserts that 
the national strength consists leas im the 
extent of their area than in the number, the 
youthfulness, the industrial and mora) 
qualities of their people. ‘The problem which 
he mainly expecta his statistics to solve is : 

** How we can most readily transplant the im- 
ported panperism of our cities to the prairies amd 
valleys of the West, and enable us to convert a 
festering and dangerona masy of municipal cor- 
ruption into a healthfu) element of natural pro- 
sperity,” 

With i to the actual information 
here assembled by Mr. Jay, we note a high 
encominm on Mr. de Bow's “ Compendram,” 
of which an immense edition it appears has 
been issued, embracing a summary of the 
returns of the former census; and an equally 
strong laudation of Mr. Poor's exposition of 
the larger features of American graphy, 
illustrating the subject with Mr. Shréeter's 
mammoth map of the United States, exhi- 
hited to the Royal Geographical Society of 
London, From the last it appears that over 
two-fifths of the national territory is drained 
by the ETAL and its tributaries ; more 
than one-half embraced in its middle region: 
one-fourth of its total area belongs to the 
Pacific ; one-sixth to the Atlantic proper ; 
one twenty-sixth to the lakes, and one-ninth 
to the Gulf, or one-third to the Atlantic, in- 
cluding lakes and Gulf. 
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We quote a= more expressly to our 
purpose what is said about the roila and 
their productiveuess — 

“Tho general character of the soil between the 
Mississippi River and the Atlantic is that of great 
fertility, as also that on the western side of tho 
Miasiseippi as far as the 98th meridian, including 
the States of Texus, Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, 
lowa, and Minnesota, and F signe of Kansas 
and Nebraska; but from that meridian west- 
wards to the Rocky Mountains, and thence nearly 
to the Pavilic, excepting the rich and narrow belt 
already alluded, to along the ocean, is found in 
some parts a waste utterly barren, and generally 
the laud is unfit for the support of an ordinary 
civilised community, Of the entire area of the 
United States only about one-thirteenth ix im- 

moved ; about one-eighth more is eceupied bat not 

improved. ‘The entire number of acres ovcupied 
ix nome three hondred millions (295,560,614), or 
nearly one-sixth part of the national domain. 

“The olden theory in regard to the soil first 
excupied by settlers, broached by Ricardo and 
Malthus and for a long time nto ted without 
question, was that the best lands were first 
ey ied by the pionvery of civilisation ; but this 

s 
array of facts uathered from the history of various 
nations, including our own, seems te show con- 
elasively that the richest lands are the Inst to be 
oceupied, and hence we may conclude that among 
the uneceupied portions of our country, there 
remains soil of greater fertility and ultimate value 
than ia to be found in the thirteenth portion now 
noder actual cultivation.” 

This surmise, though supported by an 
extract relating to the Carolinas by Mr. 
Carey, we are all but authorised to denounce 
from the furts and observations of science, 
Professor J. W. Johnston in his “ American 
Notes" having expressly found that by a 
system of exhaustive cropping, the results 
and visible effects of which are now no doubt 
attributed by Mr. Carey to the barrenness of 
the early settled soils,the American cultivator 
had outraged the truth of Nature and in- 
verted the aspect and order of fertility along 
his shores. 

‘To proceed : the total number of American 
farms and plantations is about a million and 
a-half, averaging 203 acres each in extent 
and 2258 dollars in value. Louisiana and 
South Carolina have more farms of large 
size than the rest. The smallest average 
number of acres to a farm (97} is in Maine. 
These farms, excepting on ancient manors in 
the State of New York, “of late conspicu- 
ous,” aaye Mr, Jay,“ for anti-rentism,”* are 
owned in fee by the caltivators themselves, 
which must make a wonderful difference in 
the status of the agricuiturist. In 1850 the 
four largest staples produced: Indian corn, 
29,000,000) dollars ; Hay, 138,000,000 dollars ; 
Wheat, 90,000,000 dollars ; Cotton, 78,000,000 
dollars. Thus Indian corn is the great staple 
crop of the country,and Mr. Jay asaerts that it 
is peculiarly, or at all events pre-eminently a 
New World plant. At least, like the potato 
crop of Ireland and the turnip crop of Hag: 
land, it was said by Mr. Webster that its 
failure for three successive years would 
nearly bankrupt the nation. The mere fact 
is worth European notice. “The breadth of 
land,” says Mr. Jay, “in the United States 
suited to the wheat crop is comparatively 
small, and, in the older States would appear 
to be diminishing.” The T'ritieam is, in fact, 
a plant of habits peculiar to a temperate 
zone; it will always be the bread staple of 
England, and, according to Mr. Jay's own 

* This is the effoce of v ; farms in oll other 
parts of the States, We, who have few of these, have our 

Tenant Right" questions, Anti-rentixn ia the opposite 
feeling, arising from the oppesite state of thines in 
Atperica, 








on refuted by Mr. Carey, whose careful | 


showing, therefore, our granary can never be | ail the knowledge of theatrical business 


in America, ; 

This falling off, in the State of New York 
at least, is principally attributable to the 
ravages of insects, the grand enemies of 
* the staff of life” in our own country. Bat, 
on the other hand, there is a spot which 
is rising to pre-eminence in America for its 
wheaien exports : 

“Chicago, which twenty years ago imported 
flour and meal for her own consumption, has 
established lands of flour which are now recog- 
nised throughout Europe; and she ts now shown 
by recent statisties to be the largest primary 
grain depot in the world, rivalling Cilessa and 
Galatz, Dantzig and St. Petersburg, while she 
heads all other ports in the world also in the 
quantity and quality of hee experts. 
lation of Chicago was in 185), 29,000,—in 1856, 
194,000, The shipment of grain in 1855 was 
2,210,000 qnarters (of eight bushels each), being 
the largest quantity ever shipped from any one 
pat in the world ; 77,000 barrels of pork, 66,000 
barrels of beef. 


| Deun Richmond, a schoaner of $80 tons — 
| drawing $4 feet, with 400 tons of wheat. She wus 
| the largest sized vessel that could come through 
| the canal; but it is said thot « moderate outlay 
would admit ships of 1906 tons.” 


The perusal, we should hope, of statements 
like these, as well as the dipping into plea- 
sant discursive chatty passages, such as 
abound in the book of Mr. Beecher, illustra- 
tive of farming in the New World, ought 
really to cause the Old World to look to its 
laurels, Nay, to something more substantial 
and less deleterious than learels or their 
waters (tears?)—to the increase of the 
earth's abundance and the practical ac- 
ceptance of the bounties of Providence placed 
within our reach for the cultivation. 





Life and Theatrical Times of Charles Kean, 
F.S.A., including a Summary of the Hug- 
lish Stage for the Last ad Yoars, aud a 
Detailed Account of the Management of the 
Princess's Theatre from 1850 ta 1859. 
By John William Cole, Two Volumes, 
(Bentley.) 

In defiance of opposition that would long 

ago have broken the heart of a less cou- 

ra s man, Mr. Charles Kean haa been 
able to maintain his ground before the 
public, both as an actor and manager, and to 
defeat the most concentrated amount of spite 
and vindictiveness with which it was ever 
the lot of any human being to contend. 

Till, however, we opened theac volumes, 

which contain a record of Mr. Oharles 

Kean’s theatrical career, a3 well as a resumed 

of the theatrical times antecedent to, and 

during, the period in which his biographer 
has lived, wo had no idea of the extent to 
which personal feeling had been carried, or 
how severely tried Mr, Charles Kean had 
been from the very outset of his career up to 
the very moment of his bringing the most 
brilliant management that has ever been 
applied to the resuscitation of the British 
stage to anything—pecuniarily, we regret 
to say—but a prosperous conclusion, From 
the very moment that Mr. Charles Kean was, 
by the untoward circumstances of his 
father’s indiscretions, compelled to leave 

Eton, and take to the stage, a certain portion 

of the press commenced an a system 

of criticism, which was intended, per fas, vel 

a nefas, to drive him from his profession, 

t seemed to be taken as a matter of course 
that as a mere boy he should have possessed 


The popu- | 


A direct trade between Chicago | 
aud Liverpoel of@ the St. Lawrence, without trans- | 
shipment, was successfully opened in 1866 by the | 


| Which many an old stager never obtains, 
' Because he was the son of Edmund Kean, 
he was expected, as if by intuition, to be as 
great, or something greater, than his father 
utonce. It availed nothing that he had to 
adopt the stage as a means of livelihood for 
his mother uo less than for himself. This 
was well known; for certain writers, more 
gencrous than the rest, told the tale of misery 
and sorrow which the son was seeking to 
alleviate by the sacrifice of every worldly 
prospect. Yet such statements were treated 
not only as if they had never been made, 
but they seemed to render the opposition 
more intense, and the purpose of driving 
Mr. Charles Kean out of his profession 
more determined. The old proverb runs 
| that “ might overcomes right;" and all 
must wimit that the power of the press 
in this country is mighty either for 
rood or for evil, and that wherever the 
‘ourth Estate takes up subject, and follows 
it out with unremittung perseverance and 
assiduity, it is almost sare in the end to gain 
the object upon which it is bent. In Mr. 
| Charles Kean’s case, however, the proverb 
has ceriainly been reversed; “ right" bas 
wredominated, because justice has not yet 
me @ myth, nor is it usual, however 
intense the suffering may be which oppres- 
aion raises, that in the end unfair proceed- 
ings should triumph. Whenever they do 
80, it is because there has not been sufficient 
courage on the of the ressed to 
withstand the dl saree attocks af spite and 
malice, or because the parties resorting 
to such proceedings were too contemptible 
to gain the ends upon which they were bent. 
In Mr. Charles Kean’s case, he has ever had 
the free and candid expression of approba- 
tion, which the well-known generosity of the 
better part of the British press invariably 


affords to struggling genius and perse- 
vering talent. eeling “be had that 
within which passeth show,” and per- 


suaded that success was before him, if he 
only kept “the even tenor of his way,” he 
wisely resolved to give little or no heed to 
the sssaulta of hostile criticism, and to leave 
it to time, the great arbitrator of all things, 
to decide between the public and himself, 
Tho result of this wise decision is now before 
the world. The public have net indorsed 
the opinions of hostile critica. Mr, Charles 
Kean is the most popular actor of the day. 
His success, in whatever he has undertaken 
as & manager, has been admitted on all hands, 
and although he has now given over the cares 
of that management a poorer man in purse 
than when, nine years . he undertook 
them, it is not because he not raised the 
character of the British stage, and repre- 
sented Shakspere as he has never beer 
represented before, with all the appliances 
of archwological authority and brilliant 
seenic effects, but simply because, in his 
determination to do justice to hia author, he 
has expeaded more money than the resources 
of his theatre could bring back to him. It 
is @ grievous thing to have to say that the 
pecuniary results of Mr. Charles Kean’s 
management have not been commensurate 
with the greatness of the undertaking and 
the triumphs he bas gained; but for this 
the lic is not accountable, neither has 
unfair criticism produced this result, the 
consequence being the simple fact, that in 
order to improve the taste of audiences, as 
well as to aasist the cducational movement 
of the age, the outlay has been greater than 
the returns, and has not paid even a moderate 
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per centage for the vast employment of 
capital. Hud not Mr, Charles Kean saved 
money a4 an actor, the public would never 
have witnessed those magnificent revivals 
which have carried the denizens of the 
nineteenth century back into the times of 
the past, and ¢ them feel, for the hour, 
ax if they were partaking of the strange 
inauners and customs of periods which are 
for ever gone. 

The book which Mr. Cole has just given 
to the world only incidentally treats of 
these circumstances in Mr. Charles Kean's 
thestrical career, and very properly hurries 
over that period of his early life, when, 
struggling with adversity, he maintained a 
character for uprightness and integrity 
which he has never once forfeited. The 
first volume tells of the bye-gone periods of 
the British drama,andis rich with anecdotes 
of former stage worthies, who have long since 
“shuffled off their mortal coil,” and “ gone 
to that bourne whence no traveller returns.” 
Whilst the under-current of Mr. Charles 
Kean's early theatrical career is never lost 
sight of, Mr. Cole brings to the surface 
a multitude of those pleasant reminiscences 
of actors and actresses whose names can 
never be forgotten so long as the annals of 
the British stage remain, Of Garrick we are 
told many circumstances which pourtray the 
disposition of that versatile man of genius. Of 
Mrs. Siddons and Miss O'Neil we rend anee- 
dotes which indicate the nature of their 
several lines of character, and their manner 
of embodiment in those theatrical parts by 
which they made their reputation. Of 
“ glorious John ” Kemble we hear much that 
is pleasant, though in a style not quite so 
formal as were this great actor's manners; 
of Young, Munden, the elder Mathews, 
and others, far too numerous to mention, 
we learn much that is highly charac- 
teristic of the actor's profession, and 
muiny things which prove their calling to 
be anything but the disreputable means 
of livelihood which the narrow-minded 
and bigoted semi-religious profesor asserts 
it to be. Mr. Cole, indeed, shows, that 
actors, like the rest of mortals, are but 
men; but he rather seeks to indicate the 
smooth than the rough points of their idio- 
syncracy. Indeed, he “ nothing extenuates,” 
whilst “he sets down nought in malice.” 
Even the greatest of actors have had their 
stage, no less than their personal, deficien- 
cies, and he does not shrink from showing 
what they were. For instance, of John 
Kemble he saya: 


“Kemble, when playing /amlet, always in- 
structed Guildenstern to attempt to exit before him 
in one of the scenes; this breach of etiquette he 
cheeked by a severe look, and then walked off with 
much dignity. He did something of the same kind 
with Campcits, in the second act of Henry the 
Bighti : and both these arrangements of what is 
called ‘stage-business,” were greatly landed as 
— readings of the author, They might 

ave stood for such had there been one syllable in 
the text to warrant them, but as no such inter: 
pretations are there to be found, they must be 
looked upon as stage trickery, below the practice 
ofa grestactor, In Leon he made no scruple of 
kicking Cacafogo, but Cacafogo was not allowed to 
give the original provocation, which utterly de- 
strove the gist of the retort. If he had played 
Stuleloy, he might equally have objected to being 
struck by Lewson,” 


Of John Kemble, as a man, Mr. Cole as- 
kerts that he 


“Was convivial in his habits, fond of late 
hours, and given to indulge freely in post-pran- 








dial libations when his company pleased him. But 
he had the systematic prudence never to exceed 
when there was business in hand. ‘A man,” he 
would say, ‘should get drunk occasionally ; it 
gives nature a fillip.* He was a humorist, too, 
after a peculiar fashion ; but his jokes and his 
laugh were somewhat sepulchm]. Even when 
completely under the influence of wine, he never 
relapsed from his habitual solemnity of manner, 
and stately mode of speech.” 


Many are still living who will remember 
the brilliant Marie Malibran, the eldest 
daughter of Signor Garcia, and sister of the 
still living amiable and admirable Pauline 
Viardét; but it is those alone who knew her 
beat that can fully indorse the following 
observations by Mr. Cole respecting her. 
Truly those who saw poor Mulibran will 
“never look upon her like again :"” 


* During the season of 1834 the British operatic 
stage received a memorable although fleeting ad- 
dition, in the person of an enchanting foreiguer— 
Madame Malibran do Beriot, née Garcia, as the 
continental fortpula runs, She was engaged by 
Mr. Bunn to appear at both his theatres, and for 
twenty-six performances, at the rate of three per 
week, received no less than $463/., secured before- 
hand—an average of rather more then 135/, per 
night. Her attruction was so great that the darin 
speculator escaped from his liabilities without 
being absolutely smothered under them ; but the 
defelcations on the off-nights of a telling ‘star,’ 
when the great luminary lies in abeyance, muke 
terrible inroads on the receipts of any given week. 

“Poor Malibran died rather suddenly, during 
the Manchester festival, on the 23rd of September, 
1836. She was then only in the twenty-ninth 
year of her age. She sank under exhaustion, pro- 
tuced by exertions beyond her physical capability ; 
and not, as was generally and maliciously circulated 
at the time, in conse] uence of the mistaken treat- 
ment of her own foreign physician, who was also 
an intimate friend, and in whom she placed the 
most unbounded confidence, Her death-warrant 
was signed befure the arrival of Dr. Belluomini, 
and his system could neither accelerate nor retard 
its execution. Her remains were in the first 
instance consigned to the church-yard of the 
cathedral in Manchester, but not long after ex- 
humed and transported to Lacken, near Brussels, 
where she and her beloved De Beriot possessed a 
park and chateau. In a book purporting to be 
memoirs of the deceased vocalist, by the Countess 
de Merlin, it is stated that, ‘The committee of the 
Manchester musical festival wished te pay De 
Beriot the full amount of his wife's engagement, 
though she had only performed twice, This he 
refused Mr. Bunn, in commenting on the 
numerous mwis-statements in this eg bio- 
Se why, says, in his work entitled ‘The Stage; 
tefore and Behind the Curtain’ (and he was 
likely to speak from certain knowledge), with 
reference to this particular passage — ‘De 
Beriot did no such thing, for he received every 
farthing of it.’ 

*Malibran may be pronounced one of the 
greatest artists the world has everproduced, 11 is 
difficult to say whether she excelled most in 
acting or in singing, in tragedy or in comedy. 
There was « reality, an earnestuess, an identity in 
all she did, which have seldom been equalled, 
and never surpassed. She was fond of money, 
and exacting in the terts of a bargain, but en- 
thusiastically attached to her art, and jealous of 
even the shadow of rivalry. Her mind was in a 
—- fever of excitement. Cut off in the 
ull bloom of youth, fortune, and professional repit- 
tation, to her may be aptly applied the impressive 
lines of Dryden : 

“A fery soul, which, working out its way, 
Fretted the puny body to decay, 
And o'er inform'd the tenement of clay,’ 

These specimens will indicate the pleasing 
characteristica already spoken of, in which 
Mr. Cole has manifested much versatility of 
talent, no less than a facility for gathering 
and recording the peculiarities of the several 
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individuals, to whose career he could but 
refer in a summary of the British stage. In 
the second volume, however, he almost en- 
tirely confines himself to the events of Mr. 
Charles Kean’s management at the Princess's 
Theatre, and in this portion he is highly 
eulogistie when speaking of the achieve 
ments which have been compassed there. 
For this he has incurred the censure of 
many of that class of critics who have never 
been able to appreciate either the talents or 
the motives of the leading actor and maneger 
ofthe day. Perhaps it might have been as 
well had Mr. Cole abstained from some ex- 
pressions which have given rise to cavil; but, 
on the other hand, every allowance ought 
to be made for the feelings of a gentleman 
who has been intimately acquainted with 
Mr. Charles Kean from his boyhood, and 
has met with nothing but kindness and 
affection at his hands. Gratitude is a com- 
modity not often met with in the ordinary 
affairs of life, and bat seldom displayed within 
the walls of a theatre, as the transactions 
of the Princess’s Theatre perhaps might 
show if they were dragged before the curtam. 
When, therefore, we meet with a gentleman, 
who in the full remembrance of nearly half 
acentury of that undeviating affection and 
regard, which hus been invariably shown to 
himself, speaks with friendly earnestness of 
the individual fram whom he has received 
such manifestations, he surely may be par- 
doned if his phraseology in some instances 
usually may be deemed to be rather more than 
exuberant. Mr. Cole has evidently written 
out of the fullness of his heart; and for our 

rt, we congratulate him upon such a mani- 
estation of esteem and regard, which onght 
to raise rather than depress him in the esti- 
mation of those who read his most enter- 
taining book. 

In detailing the cireamstances of the 
Princess's Theatre management, if was quite 
impossible that Mr. Cole could omit con- 
tinned reference to Mrs. Charles Kean, the 
amiable and admirable wife and mother, no 
less than the protector of those young 
female aspirants for fame who were ct- 
fe ed under her husband's management. 

‘hat Mrs, Charles Kean has done in this 
respect is not recorded to anything like its 
full extent in these volumes; but long after 
she has quitted the scene of her arduous 
and indefatigable labours will the services 
she has rendered in the cause of virtue and 
morality be remembered and praised, admired, 
and,we hope also, imitated. As an actress Mr. 
Cole speaks of Mrs. Charles Kean not a whit 
more highly than she deserves. As a wife and 
a mother, perhaps he scarcely says enough 
of her, She has indeed been “a help-mete” to 
her husband, her courage never having failed 
him, her perseverance never having flagged. 
Tn all times of trial and difficulty she has 
heen ready for the encounter, and has been 
invariably triumphant, Both in great and 
little things she has been equally apt and 
ready. An incident, related in the second 
yolume, belonging to the latter class, will 
plainly show this: 

‘An amusing incident occurred during one of 
the rehearsals of Schamyi, A particular scene 
represented a cataract, above which, at a consider- 
able clevation from the stage, a raft had to pass, 
eecupied by three or four persons, one erect, and 
the others iu stooping or recumbent positions. A 
considerable delay occurred. Mr. Kean, wiio 
superintended the rehearsal, called loudly to de- 
mand the cause. No answer. ‘Why does not 
the mft come on!’ Again no answer, The 
question being reiterated, one of the actors, who 
should have -been at his post, at last appeared 
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from the back of the stage, and exclaimed? with 
excitement, * The raft is unsafe, sir; it would en- 
danger a man's life to venture on it! I really 
exnnot incur such a risk.’ Some further discas- 
sion then arose, interrupted suddenly by a loud 
thrst of applause from all who were looking on. 
This was occasioned by the appeartnce of the raft 
passing steadily across with Mrs. Kean standing in 
the centre, eceupying the position of the appre- 
hensive remoustrant. We need scarcely say he 
was silenced by this eloquent reply.” 


Amongst Mr, Charles Kean’s many de- 
tractors was one, of whom we would speak 
tenderly since he is no more--Mr. Donglas 
Jerrold! Unfortunately his son, in writing 
his father's life, referred, not with the best 
taste, to business transactions which passed 
between these two gentlemen. Nothing, 
therefore, remained for Mr, Cole, as the 
biographer of Mr. Charles Kean, but to give 
“a plain unvarnished tale” of the whole 
matter, printing in an appendix those details 
which showed the animus of the assailant. 
Tais appendix does indeed prove that 
Nemo mortalinin omnibus hovie sapit, and 
that the rejoinder which Mr. Cole has made 
in Mr. Kean’s behalf is no more than just for 
tue needless provocation which called it forth. 





A Cruise in Fapancee Waters. 
Sherard Osborn, R.N., C.B, 
Blackwood & Sons.) 


Tis is one of the most charming little 
books that for many a day we have had the 
good fortune to use. The subject is 
fresh, and it is treated by the author in a 
delightfal style, which evidences the pleasant 
nature of his task, and tho sincerity of his 
eulogiums of the scenery and inhabitants of 
the long-secluded kingdom of Japan. Captain 
Osborn, indeed, enters on his subject with 
all the zest of a sailor who, after knocking 
about for months in muddy rivers of un- 
savoury odour, finds himself once more on 
the open sea, with blue water buneath him, 
and the adventures of a voyage of discovery 
in prospect. 

It is now more than two hundred years 
since the intrigues of the Spanish and Por- 
tuguese Jesuits led to the expulsion of the 
Europeans, and the extinction of Christianity 
in Japan; the Dutch being only permitted to 
remain on an artificial island on condition of 
foregoing their religious duties, Several 
ineffectual attempts have at various times 
been made by other nations to break through 
these restrictions, but without success; but 
after the concessions wrung from the Chinese 
our Government deemed the opportunity 
had arrived, and directed ed Klets to 
commence vigorous negotiations. Accord- 
ingly, the ambassador set ont from Shanghai, 
on board the steam frigate Furious, of which 
vessel Captain Osborn was commander ; 
the Retribution steam frigate, a gunboat, 
and the yacht Emperor, which was intended 
as a present to the Tsi-koon or temporal 
sovereign of Japan, completing the expe- 
dition, On the 2nd of Auguat, 1858, the 
outposts of Japan appear in sight, and the 
Embassy approach Nangasaki, where they 
make their first acquaintance with the 
apenas and their wonderful productions. 

n one respect, if we may believe Mr. 
Osborn, Nangasaki resembles Cairo, as it 
existed in the days of the famous prince of 
Abyssinia: 

** There was hardly # house in Nanggasaki that 
had not some sort of garden attached to it, and all 
were well and tastefully kept; but the most 
striking thing in this city (and it was generally 
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observed by all of us in Japan) was that every 
man, woman, and child Jooked happy and 
contented !” 

Our author, however, makes some exeep- 
tions to this rule, and even hints somethiug 
about haki-kari, so that even this elysium 
has some drawbacks to its bliss. 

Leaving Nangasaki, its curiosities and its 
Dutchmen, the expedition steams sway 
towards Yedo, is caught in a storm, and 
runs great risk of being wrecked. Escaping 


this danger, the Embassy arrive at the 
capital after having ran the gauntlet of all 
the police boats sent to stop them. The 


gulf, at the bottom of which Yedo is 
situated, must be described in Captain 
Osborn’s own words : 

“It was a glorious panorama past which we were 
rapidly sailiug, and the exhilarating effect of its 
influence upon all of us, combined with a deli- 
cious climate and invigorating breeze, was visible 
in the glistening eyes and cheerful looks of the 
officers and men, who crowded to gaze upon the 
picture that unrolled itself before us. The seenery 
was neither Indian nor Chinese, and presented 
more of the features of 1 land within the tem- 
erate, than of one touching the torrid zone. 

1¢ lower and nearer portions of the shores of the 
Gulf resembled strongly some of the most pic- 
turesque spots in our own dear islands; yet we 
have no guif in Britain upon such a scale as that 
of Yedo. Take the fairest portion of the coast of 
Devonshire, and all the shores of the Isle of Wight, 
form with their combined beauty a gulf forty-five 
miles long, and varying in width from ten to 
thirty. In every nook and valley, as well as along 
every sandy bay, place pretty towns and villages, 
eat out all Letele-dd-pinater villas with Corinthian 
— and introduce the neatest chdlcts Switzer- 

and ever produced—strew the bright sea with 
quaint vessels and picturesque boats, and you will 
have the foreground of the picture. For back- 
ground, scatter to the eastwanl the finest scenery 
our Highlands of Scotland can afford—leave the 
blue and purple tints untouched, as well as the 
pine-tree and mountain-ash, Far back, fifty miles 
off, on the western aide of the Gulf, amidst maxses 
of snowy clouds and streams of golden mist, let o 
lofty mountain-range be seen, and at its centre 
rear a magnificent cone, the beautiful Fusi-hama, 
the ‘ Matchless Mountain’ of Japan ;—and then, 
poner, the reader can in some way picture to 
his mind's eye the beauties of the Gulf of Yedo, 
in the loveliness of that bright day when it first 
gladdened our sight.” 

The aspect of the city itself as seen from 
the bay is thus portrayed : 

‘The bay is formed by two low projections of 
land, named respectively, Beacon Point by the 
Americans, and Court Point by ourselves, after 
the master of the Furies, Tt is seven miles 
wide, and about as many deep, the water shoulin 
gradually up to the front of the city, where a bank 
of sand and shells, having only seven feet water 
upon it at high water, extends off shore to the 
distance of a mile, though there is a channel with 
deeper water, fit for native vessels, leading throngh 
this bank, and communicating with the river 
wa. Along the seaward edge of this bank 
a series of formidable batteries has been con- 
stracted, starting from the point where the city 
of Yedo proper joins the suburb of Sinngnwa, 
upon the west side of the bay. The original idea 
was a most ambitions one, to front the entire city 
at the distance of a mile with adouble row of 
these detached fortresses, the inner line covering 
with their fire the interstices left in the front. 
Either the cash failed, or more sense came to their 
aid ; at any rate only about one-half of Yedo is 
thus screened with forts. Nearly the entire 
cirenmference of the bay is artificially embanked, 
as if to guard against the action of volcanic 
rollers,” 

“The bay and beach are quickly alive with 
moving beings, hundreds of fishing-boats skim the 
water, pressing in with the last of the night breeze 
to secure an early market, The number of full- 
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grown men in each boat attests the redundancy or 
the population ; stout, athletic fellows they ure, 
smoith-skinned, bronze-coloured, and beardles«, 
bot their large muscles and deep chests attest the 
perfection of their physique, They look at us 
without fear or distrust, and as they bend to their 
oars shout out some joke or sulutation.” 

“Tt is low water, shoals of boats and great 
numbers of men are at work in the shallows, 
; Many aro iading their boats with cockle-shells, 
scraped up from the bank, to burn into excellent 
| lise ; others are dredging for shell-fish ; some 
Jare hauling the seine, Here cur observations 
lare interrupted by a x ge pulling along: 
aide, and the officer coolly requesting by signs 
a seat in our boat, We are frank with him, 
and recommend him to go to the He 
smiles, shoves off, and makes a note of our briel 
interchange of civility. Parties of respectable 
citizens, oily sleek men, of a well-to-do appear- 
ance, are embarked for a day's pleasure on the 
water; their children are with tees, and every 
urchin has « fishing-lime overboard. We thought 
of Mr. Briggs—Punch's Mr. Briggs—at Ramaygate. 
In another boat a lady is seated with her chil: 
dren; her dress betokens that she is of the better 
order ; her family are laughing and trying to cook 
at a brazicr which stands in the centre of the 
boat, whilst she sits abaft in the most matronly 
manner, and points out to one of her danghters 
what she deems most worthy of notice in our un- 
worthy selves, our boat, and boat's crew, The 
young lady, we are glad to observe, without being 
unladylike, showed none of that suspicious fear of 
the genus Man so general in the excessively 
modest East, which betekens even a better state 
of social civilisation than we had been led to 
expect by what we witnessed at Nungasaki.” 

At Yedo the Imperial Commissioners came 
on board, and after various interviews 
arranged that the Embasay should go on 
shore and reside there during the negotia- 
tions. The day appointed for the disem- 
barkation being very wet, Lord Elgin post- 
poned his landing, but some of the officers 
went on shore, and so discovered that a tacit 
insult had been intended, and that the landing 
had been arranged to be a sort of hole-and- 
corner affair. is waa not to be tolerated, 
so Lord Elgin insisted on a change in the 
programme, and accordingly the disembark- 
ation took place next day in a very imposing 
manner. 

The curiosity of the natives was fully 
awakened by the novelty of the manners 
and customs of their visitors; the process of 
cooking exciting their especial attention : 


The entrance-hall of the Embassy was 
screened off here and there inte small apartments 
for the domestica, and the two extremes of the 
hall (for it ran along the whole face of the house} 
terminated in the English kitchen at the one end, 
and the Japanese police establishment at the 
other. To us the latter was an endless source of 
interest, as much as were the wouders of the 
ambassadorial cudsine to all the Japanese priests, 
women, porters, and loungers with whom the 
courtyard in front was generally filled during the 
daytime. There were cracks in the wooden walls 
of the kitchen, which rendered it a perfect peep- 
show, and there, with eyes fixed firmly to the 
chinks, a curious individual, after & tough battle 
for the position, would remain until in the height 
of his ostonishment he inadvertently turned round 
to utter some exclamation, or communicate his 
information to the bystanders ; in a moment he 
was borne away, and another successful sight-seer 
won his envied peep-hole, The quantity of animal 
food consumed in the Embassy was a it source 
of wonderment. Fish, rice, and vegetables, cooked 
ina thousand different ways, form the food of the 
many millions inhabiting the Japanese group. 
They would ss soon think of eating animals so 
yaluable ag their oxen are as we should of con- 
suming the flesh of our carriage horses or hunters ; 
a sheep was a beast unknown to them ; pigs are a 
luxury, reserved for the rich and noble ; yet all 
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vellous ways, and consumed in fabulous quantitica 
for ao thrifty a people.” 


An excursion into the environs was planned 
for the purpose of visiting a temple, the 
account of which offers many interesting 
Taseages : 

* The cortége of Europeans, on horseback, fonnd 
within the temple enclosure two officera of the 
police establishment leading, and one bringing 
up the rear. i 
the case of these functionaries was the acme of 
Japanese dandyiam 
they bestrode had been even tied up in long bine 
bags, and ene a killing effect! The gates 
Were opened 
tiowary, and we sallied forth.” 

“We met travellers in uncomfortable sedan- 
chairs, and they nearly all halted and sat staring at 
us, their knees doubled up to the chin, and look- 
ing disagreeably hot and dusty ; and among the 
many pedestrians thronging the road-side, 

ts were to be seen hastening back to their 
omes from market, carrying some parchase from 


the great city, and it was generally remarked that | 


few of these good fellows were without some 
child's toy in their hand. We had noticed the 
nutober of childron's toyshops, and these seemed 
proofs of how much love is expended upon the 
younger members of the community by these 
kind-hearted people. The girls as well’ as the 
boys appear to enjoy an equal share of regard. 
Groups of both sexes ran along the reed tide 
enjoying the rare sight of such wonderful men aa 
we were, while their grown-up countrymen 
laughed and cheered them on. We did noi be- 

ge them the treat, nor that of shouting ont 
that we were Chinamen ; but our gallant police 
functionaries hurled words of thunder at them 
now and then, and looked terrible things, which 
would only for a minute awe the little monkeys 
inte silence.” 


They visit a peach garden for refresh- 
ment : 


“The establishment was under the manage- 
inent of or belonged to a lady, There being no 
chairs in Japan, we threw ourselves at full — 
upon the nice clean mats. Several low tables, 
just high enough for people seated cross-legged on 
the ground, were placed near, and then the hostess 
upon her knees, commencing with the Ambas- 
sador, presented each person wilh a cup of tea. 
She was a remarkably good-looking, fady-like 
woman—nothing could bave been more graceful 
than her mauncr; and the posture of kneeling, 
accompanied by a low bow to signify prostration 
at one's feet, is the custom of the country, where 
every subordinate prostrates himself in the pre- 
senee of his superior, This loving cup haying 


been presented, she stood avide, and directed her | »pj.. Jadios were especially delighted with scented 


servants to place fruite and other refreshments 
lwfore us; her teeth were blackened, and conse- 
quently she must be a married woman, though ne 
husband appeared. Possibly she was a widow ; 
hut if se, ble had decidedly reached that stage of 
widowhood known as that of mitigated woe in the 
mourning warehouses at home. Tire 
dress of the Japanese women is simple, but grace 
fal. The robe which crossea the breast, close up 


‘The array of both man and horse in | 


the switch tails of the-steeds | 


at the mandate of the senior Innes | 


i 





to the neck, or a little lower according to the | 


taste of the wearer, reaches nearly down to the 
ground, and haa loose sleeves, leaving the wrist 
free, This rebe is confined round the body by a 
shawl, which is tied behind in « bow, the ends 
flowing. Everything in Japan, even to dress, is 
regulated by law, and the sumptuary laws have 
heen very strict until lately, when contact with 


Huropeans appears to be bringing about a slight | 
relaxat 


ion, The coloar worn by all classes of 
men in their usual dress is black, or dark bine, 


of varied patterna ; but the women very properly | 


are allowed, and of course avail themselves of the 
privilege, to wear brighter dresses, Yot their 


taste was 80 good that noisy colours were gene. | 


rally eschewed. Their robes were gonerally 


= 





these, and much more, they saw cooked in mar- [ stance ; and their fine jet-black hair was taste- | to the conclusion that the goat was an incafnation 


fully set off by having crimson erape, of a very | of Buddha, and that totouch it would be sacrilege. 
beautiful texture, thrown in among it. Of course | Mentally anathematising all euch noisy objects of 
we speak of the outdoor dress of the women— | idolatrous worship, we besought the priest and 


their full dress within doors ia, we believe, far 
more gay.” 

On their return the cleanly habits of the 
people are forcibly impressed upon them in 
@ manner, which however was opposed to 
our notions of propriety; and affords a re- 
markable contrast to the excessive prudery 
existing in most oriental countries : 


‘In the suburbs, at § &.M., every one was 
bathing, and ‘cleanliness first, modesty after- 
wards!’ seemed to be their motto. nh some 
cases, the tubs were outside the doorways, and the 
family enjoyed themselves in the open air, rubbin 
themselves down in the steaming hot water with 
cloths; others had their tubs in the root on their 


ground-floors, but the front of the house was | 


iat open, and the manner in which the fair 
ives stepped out of their baths, and ran to stare 
at us, holding perhaps a steaming and squalling 
habe before them, was a little startling.” 


However, Honi soit qui mal y pense, i were worth their weight in gold, and the priests 


according to our opinion, should be the 
Englishman's motto abroad among foreign 
tribes, as well as at home under the shadow 
of the roval arms. 

The visitors to the Embassy were domi- 
ciled in a temple near that inhabited by 
Lord Elgin and his suite, and here as at the 
Embassy the foreigners were the objects of 
much curiosity : 

“No doubt the priests, who, with their 
families (for priests in Japan are allowed te 
marry}, were living in the enclosure of the same 
temple, turned to profitable account the spectacle 
we afforded to their friends and neighbours. 
There was no objection to gratify all reasonable 
curiosity, and arrangements were made that our 
only apartment should be thrown open for an 
audience directly after the morning asblutions 
were completed. The express stipulation that a 
Briton taking his bath was to form no part of the 
morning's entertainment, was made im conse- 
quence of one of our purty having unconsciously, 
for several mornings, been shown to various 
parties of Japanese ladies, in such light costuine 
us might enable them to assure themselves of the 
fut that his skin was quite as fair as his face and 
hands promised, All the wonders of the dressing: 
table, from stropping a razor to putting eau-tle- 
colagme upon a pocket-handkerchief, were freely 
exhibited. A jolly old priest langhod immuode- 
rately at our applying such a spirit to so ignoble 
4 purpose, and tried to enlighten the foreigners 
a4 to its proper use, by tossing off any quantity 
that might he poured into the palm of his hand. 


soaps and hair-broshes, and the gentlemen looked 
upon boots and gilt battens as marvels which it 
was highly desirable the Jaypnnese nation should 
kaow how to manufacture as soon as possible,” 


Our author here met with an amusing 
adventure with a gout : 

** Directly we became the inmates of the rooms 
referred to, a little shed was constructed in the 








policeman to persuade their four-legged deity to 
remove its sacred presence to another part of the 
premises. They understood us, and with awe- 
strock faces, which the bright starlight enabled us 
to see, proceeded to carry out cur wishes. They 
approached most cautiously, making all sorts of 
coaxing aul wheedling noisea—but directly the 
goat showed the slighiest inchination to resist, or 
drooped its head as if to butt, away scuttled 
priest and policeman, and hid themselves until we 
cheered them on sgain to the fray. At last the 
animal was expelled, and the priest held ap his 
hands, shook his head, and sighed as he returned 
to his hut, as if what he hed done was ‘no 
canny ;" and all this so confirmed us in our Frys al 
tion, that when the brite again returned at dawn 
and bleated, we only pulled the bedelothes over 


‘ our head, and hoped for the speedy religions en- 


| same bleatings was, however, teo much 








lent substitute, 


corner of the back-ganton, and here a pricst was : 


permanently posted to watch our doings, while at 
night 2 policeman with a lambeo rattle joined 
him, and disturbed our rest with hourly tunes 
upon bis instrament. We had, like the eels, just 
heeome aocustomed to this infliction, when, one 
night, the bleating of a goat awoke us so often 
that we sprang out of bed, wishing the policeman's 
rattle down its throut, and vowing vengeance on 
the benst, Stepping out into the haleony which 
ran round the apartment, we saw a white goat 
trotting over the grass and flower-beds, bleating 
incessantly, whilst the priest and policeman were 


addressing it in Japanese, and the former eccasion- | 


ally threw up his arms and made reverent 
obvisances to the brute. We had ready a pair of 


atriped silks of grey, blac, or black; the shaw! | stout boots to pelt the gont with, but they fell 
some beantifal bright colonr—criinson, for in | harmless from our handa, for we at once jumped 


lightenment of the idolatrous worshippers of 
Nanny-goats, All that we saw during the day 
still confirmed us in our original idea, for there 
was the goat browsing upon dwarfed plants which 


it, bat offered it hot 
vout offering which the 
t of the 
for the 
patience of a naval officer ; and, taking the great- 


did not attempt to ry # 
boiled rice in a plate, a de 
beast indignantly rejected. A second ni 


j est care not to touch or hart the goat {a forbear- 


ance which cost an hour's hard work, where tive 
minutes would otherwise have sufficed), we 
expelled it from our — and sent it forth 
into the general court of the temple. Had a 
certain old gentleman in black made his appearance 
in that courtyard, the astonishment and horror of 
the horse-boys, porters, and policemen could not 
have been greater, and they seemed quite ready to 
follow the example of the children, who ran off 
yelling with alarm. Then, and not until then, 
the truth flashed across us, that the goat was one 
that had been brought from the ship, and what 
appeared at first to be reverential awe was merely 
extreme fear and wonder at the sight of so mar- 
vellous a quadruped !* 

The number of uses to which paper is 
applied is worthy of notice ; 

Tt was wonderful to see the thonsand useful 
as well as ornamental purposes to which paper 
was applicable in the hands of these industrious 
and tasteful people ; oar papier-maché manu- 
facturers, as well as the Continental ones, shonld 
go to Yedo to Jearn what can be done with paper. 
We saw it made into material so closely re- 
sembling russian and mororcce leather, aud pig- 
skin, that tt was very difficult to detect tbe 
difference, With the sid of lacker-vartish aid 
skilful painting, paper made excellent trunks, 
tobacco-bags, cigar-casus, xaldlus, telescope-cases, 
the frumes of microscopes ; and we even saw and 
usel excellent water-proof coats made of simple 
paper, which did keep out the rain, and were as 
— as the best Mackintosh, The Japanese use 
neither silk nor cotton handkerchiefs, towels, or 
dusters; paper in their hands serves ag an excel- 
It is soft, thin, tough, of a pale 
yellow colour, very plentiful aml very cheap. 
The inner walls of many a Jepanese apartment 
are formed of paper, being nothing more than 
painted sercens ; their windows are covered with 
afine translucent description of the canie material ; 
it enters largely into the manufactare of nearly 
everything in & Japanese household ; and we saw 
what seemed bails of twine, which were nothing 
but long shreds of tough paper rolled up. Lf a 
shopkeeper hed a parcel to tie up, he would take 
a strip of paper, roll it quickly between his hands, 
and use it tor the purpose, anid it was quite aa 
strong as the ordinary string used ut home. In 
short, without paper all Japan would come to a 
dead-lock ; me indeed, lest by the arbitrary 
exercise of his authority a tyrannical husband 
should stop his wife's paper, the sage Japanese 
mothers-in-law invariably stipulate, in the mer- 
riage-zettlement, that the bride is to have allowed 
to her a cortuin quantity of paper!" 
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We have all heard wonderful stories of ! rather abruptly, we found a jolly fore-topman ex- 


Indian and Chinese conjurors, but the 
folowing performance surpasses nig ae 
of the sort in beauty, and Robert Houdin 
himself need not be ashamed of taking a 
lesson from his Japanese confrére : 


“The conjuror was s gentlemanly-lookin 
venerable man, clad in ample silk robes. He had 
as in assistant a wretch who ta incessantly 
upon a emall drum, and by remarks, un- 
intelligible of course to ourselves, he served to 
amuse the Japanese who crowded behind us. The 
old man performed many tricks of legerdemaia in 
a manner that equalled anything we had ever 
before seen; but when he od to show the 
far-famed butterfly trick, were fairly wonder: 
stricken, Our Japanese Merlin was seated cross- 
legged about ten yards from us, upon the raised 
ramigte of the floor of the apartment; behind 
him was a gold-eoloured screen, with a painting 
of the peak of Pusi-hama in blue and white npon 
its glittering ground, He threw up the sleeves of 
his dress, and showed a piece of some tissue paper 
which he held in bis hand. It was about six a 
square, and by dexterous and delicate manipula- 
tion, he formed it inte a very good imitation of a 
butterfly, the wings being extended, and at the 
most each was one inch across, Holding the 
butterfly ont in the palm of his hand, to show 
what it was, he placed two candles, which were 
heside him, in such a position as to allow hit to 
wave a fan rapidly without affecting the flame, 
and then, by a gentle motion of this fan over the 
paper insect, he proceeded to set it in motion. A 
counter-draught of air from some quarter interfered 
with his efforts, and made the butterfly truant to 
his will, and the screen had to be moved a little 
to remedy this, He then threw the paper butterfly 
m4 in the air, and gradually it p26 to acquire 
life from the action of his fan—now wheeling and 
dipping towards it, now tripping along its edge, 
then hovering over it, as we may see a butterfly 
do over a flower on a fine summer's day, then in 
wantonness wheeling away, and again returning 
to alight, the wings Fig Poss with nervous rest- 
lessness ! One could have sworm it was a live 
creature, Now it flew off to the light, and then 
the conjuror recalled it, and presently supplied o 
mate in the shape of anothor bbutterd » and 
together they rose and played about the old man's 
fan, varying their attentions between flirting with 
one another and fluttering along the edge of the 
fan. We repeatedly saw ane on each side of it as 
he held it nearly vertically, and gave the fan a 
short, quick motion ; then one butterfly would 
mss over to the other, both would wheel away as 
if in play, and again return. A plant with some 
flowers stood ina pot near at hand; by gentle 
movenents of the fan the pretty little creatures 
were led up to it, and then, their delight! how 
they pig about the leaves, sipped the flowers, 
kisser | each other, and whisked off again with all 
the sire and graces of real butterflies! The 
audience was in ecstasios, and young and old 
pe their hands with delight. The exhibition 
euded when the old man advanced to the front of 
his stage, within arm's length of us all, ac- 
companied by his magic butterflies, that even in 
the cpen air continued te play round the magician 
and his fan! Aan feat of legerdemain, it was by 
far the most beautiful trick we had ever heard of 
and one that must require an itamense amount of 
practice.”’ 

We can well imagine that the sailors 
enjoyed the novelty of the scenes to which 
they were introduced for the first time, and 
speedily made friends with the natives. 
co | might indeed have compromised our 
good name by toasting Johnny with too 
copious draughts, but their amicable inten- 
tions were happily frustrated: 

“Jack was mightily amused with Johnny, as 
he called the Japanese, and the feeling was 
autual, judging from the hearty laughter of the 
es — and policemen at the pantomime 

‘y which our men strove to make their wants 
understood. On one cecasion, tuming a corner 





plaining by signs that he wanted something to 
pour down his throat that would make him dance, 
wherenpon he cut a double shuffle, and reeled 
about the yard, Jvhknny perfectly understood, 
and repeated the performance, Jack's broad face 
beamed with delight. ‘Yes, that’s it, grog! 
Como, bear a hand, my fine fellow,’ he exclaimed ; 
and in anticipation of his want being quickly 
supplied, he expressed in strongest vernacular his 
high approval of the Johnnies in general. Hap- 
ily for the Johnnies, we arrived in time to stay 
farther proceedings ; and sending for Yenoske, 
the interpreter, we made him explain that Jack 
upon water, or Jack upon tea, was as harmless as 
a beby ; but that Jack im a state of gg was 
simply an infuriated Briton, an animal likely to 
mar the domestic happiness of all within the 
temple enclosure, and very certain to breuk the 
peace. ‘Ah,’ sail Yenoske—-‘ah ! all the same 
as drunken Dutch sailor,’ Worse, we asserted, 
than fifty Dutchmen, ‘All the same one tiger!" 
suggested Yenoske, looking very serious. We 
told him that tigers the worse for liquor could not 
be more troublesome. Whereupon Yenoeke ex- 
plained to his countrymen the effects of grog upon 
our men in such strong terms, that neither for 
love nor money could they get anything stronger 
than tea, and we were happy, if Jack was not.” 


We must now close this entertaining book, 
not without certain misgivings of having 
exceeded our proper limits, regretting only 
that our author has not written more on a 
subject as interesting as it is inexhaustible, 





Ragged Homes; and How to Mend Them. By 
Mrs. Bayly. (Nisbet & Co.) 

No thinking man can pass through such 
terrible blots upon London as St. Giles’s or 
Bethnal Green parish without experiencing 
a half-guilty feeling, that a great wrong 
exists, for which he, in common with his 
fellow-men, is ina great measure answerable. 
The proposition may startle many perusers 
of this article, but if they will honour us by 
turning their thoughts upon themselves, 
when taking an experimental walk through 
either of the places we have named, or cither 
of their kindred festering spots, of which 
there are many in London alone, they will 
find the still small voice urging that this 
life-long misery is not well, that man must 
help his fellow-man, that the world is made 
up of units, and that each unit must do his 
work, if he would carry a noble account of 
himself to the last home. 

Tt has been this noble self-accusation 
amongst a body of comparatively influential 
English people, which has led to the admir- 
able exertions now going forward to raise 
the condition of those of the community 
who are, for the sake of perspicuity, named 
the lower clussea,—exertions which have 
given rise to the very comprehensive term 
* Social science.” 

That much good has heen done within the 
last ten years by English Christians in their 
endeavours to raise the social condition of 
the labouring poor, and that the greater 
amount of this amelioration has arisen from 
the exertions of English ladies, are facts of 
which only fools can doubt. But it is indeed 
a question whether the result has equalled 
those exertions, which have been made so 
vigorously and se persistently. It may also 
be questionable whether the means, however 
good, taken to obtain a given end, have been 
the most judicious which could be chosen, 
To speak very candidly, it is possible that a 
controversial element has dominated so far in 
the charitable work of the promoters of prac- 
tical social science, as to impede the physical 
good it has been intended to confer; and we 


have been confirmed in this belief by an 
incident mentioned in the very book under 
review. An unfortunate dweller in St. Giles's, 
a good man and a pure, who helps his neigh- 
bours as far as in him lies, and gratuitously 
teaches children to write, ests against 
the existence of a God; and to illustrate his 
assertion, appeals to the life about him, in 
all its in, mixery, und repulsiveness. What 
greater proof than this shall we have, that 
religion cannot dwell amidst physical im- 

rity? We gather from the pernsal of 

re. Bayly’s pages that this man possessed 
information, he could read, and read critically; 
he had the soeds of practical Christianity 
absolutely germinating within him; and yet he 
appeals from his natural reason or instinct 
to the life which surrounds him, in order to 
be confirmed in the unbelief of an atheist. 
Then we naturally come to the practical 
conclusion, terrible as it may seem, that in 
this work of social regeneration, doctrinal 
theology must be, though not ignored by 
the regenerators, not immediately intro- 
duced; must only for the present be implied 
—never asserted. Now we read in the rules 
of the admirable “ Mothers’ Society,” for 
which Mrs. Bayly has worked so indus- 
triously, that the very first business of the 
meeting is Bible reading and prayers. So 
far so good: but it must be carefully borne 
in mind, that nothing beyond this must be 
attempted--there muat be no theological 
controversy. 

We cannot help laying great stresa upon 
the history of that dweller in St. Giles’s to 
which we have referred. It must be at once 
seen that he was superior in reason to the 
maas of men and women about him ; if, then, 
he had had his share of the natural religion 
born with all men, annihilated by the social 
misery in which he had lived all his life, how 
far more obstinate would be the thorough 
heathenism of those whose minds were com- 
parative blanks. 

Not for one moment are we inclined to 
lightly value the good done by the social re- 
formers of the second half of the nineteenth 
century ; neither do we pin our fwith to the 
frighttully dangerous theory, that any means 
justify a good end; but we do assert this, 
that if those Englishmen and women, who 
are endeavouring to abolish the rags and 

j ragged homes of England, which are a 
national and a special disgrace, would but 
agree to affect their social reform without 
any reference to doctrine at all, they would 
be able to instil more religion into the minds 
of the darkened tribes of England than the 

| ut present confer by their existing and well- 
meant strategies. 

Let us again urge, that we are not com- 
plaining ; our desire is but earnestly to 
prove that, though much has been done, 
more might have been effected. Of what 
has been achieved it were diflicult to _— 
too highly. Only those men who have 
watched the establishment of a ragged school 
in a low London quarter can be aware of the 
degradations, the insults, the outrages, to 
which its promoters have inevitably to sub- 
mit. Teachers have been beaten, school- 
forms and windows broken, books and ink- 
stands stolen, lessons interrupted with the 
vilest flash choral souge; and the labourers 
in this apparently unfruitfal vineyard have 
laboured on and on, to see at last rome good 
results, some benefits arise, and therein 
they have had their reward, But it might 
have been better, and the good results 

doubled, or even quadrupled. 

The social reformers will never be the 
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mozt noble of acknowledged “ workmen and 
workwomen throughout the whole of Great 
Britain “ till they buve achieved the erection 
of wholesome dwelling-houses in eve 
crt and every village in the land, 
Vhether this work is to be done by enact- 
ment, or by a crusade of benevolence, is too 
great a question to be discussed here; but 
we are sure of this—till the daily eurround- 
ings of the lowest order are pure and whole- 
some, the progress of social science will be 
miserably and hopelessly slow. Much has 
heen done: the article in the well-remem- 
hered /Tousehold Words on the “ Potteries,” 
that blot upon the parish of Kensington, 
was the lever which somewhat raised the 


social condition of that district; but it is | 
ten years since the publication of Mr. | 


Dickens's beneficent article, and little has j 


been done towards eradicating national social 
misery. 

Sanguine, without doubt, are these re- 
formers of great ultimate success, and they 
do well to recognise the power of women to 
effect such social changes as men could 
never hope to achieve. But it is to be 
hoped this feminine power will not lead 
to a demand for recognising lady visi- 
tors as a formally appointed institution. 
There is just now a vexatious number of 
pamphlets flying about, which induces a fear 
of this—from one side comes even a pro- 

al to create church deaconesses, and Mrs, 

yly's book itself exhibits a love of com- 
mand on the part of several active ladies, 
which might defeat the earnest object they 
have in view. I take for instance this sen- 
tence of a Mother's Meeting: “there was a 
murmur of dissatisfaction, but I quelled it 
instantly.” That word “ quelled" reads but 
harshly, and we fear there are many such 
instances in the book. In one place Mrs. 
Bayly says, “ Whilst I am taking money for 
the work (needle-work) I never require the 
women to be quiet:"—in a second page we 
find * I said Licished to begin by reading afew 
verses of Scripture.” Mrs. Bayly would have 
created & more religious fecling had she not 
quelled the little riot, perhaps even had she 
not wished to begin with prayer. Aguin, 
there is a tone of superiornty where Mrs. 
Bayly talks to a man as she would to a 
child. 


‘ 


He has stated that he found church- ' 
going and the preaching of bishops but poor . 


work; and she draws a parallel for him of a 


badly-painted house, which may be painted | 
But the worst charge | 


better a second time. 
we have to bring against Mrs. Bayly is a 
charge of most unwarrantably breaking an 
implied, if not stated, confidence. An intel- 
ligent man is given chamber in a house 
over which Mrs, Bayly has control, and here 
are her own words: “A day or two after he 
had settled himself, I had occasion to go to 
his room, and I found, amongst other Urings, 
a great quantity of books and papers strewed 
about. Some of the hooks were political, 
some on India, and there were a few novels, 
by no means the best.” (The italies are our 
own.) And Mrs. Bayly is not only so satis- 
fied with her doings as to publish the par- 
ticulars of this inquisitorial act, but she 
actually spoke to the man of her tremendous 
discoveries. It is impoxsible to say what the 
man thought; it is possible he looked on the 
inspection in the light of a liberty. 

Mrs. Bayly will not be hurt at these re- 
marks, for the general tenor of our obgerva- 
tions proves that we have # great respect for 
her and her fellow-workmen and women, but 
we wish to impress upon the lady that she 
must exhibit un apparent equality with those 





she would teach, or she will never teach 
successfully. 

Of Mrs. Bayly’s book, as pleasant reading, 
much may be said. We learn that she has 
discovered, as most labourers amongst the 

or discover, that incomparably the most 
intellectual men are shoemakers, in fact 
most itinerant preachers have used the | 
awl, and in other times than our own, | 
Again Mrs. Bayly shows clearly that the | 
heads of those families amongst which she | 
found the most misery, frequently earned 22. 
and 3a week throughout the greater part 
of the year—large sums, and all invested in 
those centralisations of small capital, the | 
gin-shops and beer-houses, Further on the | 
mithoress, with evident regret, records 
the aggravating tendencies of many a 
"ed man's wife, Indeed this chapter would 
orm a good foundation on which to build up 
an amendment of the law relating to wife- 
beating. We believe many London magis- 
trates ure desirous of amending Mr. Fitzroy’s 
Act, which is founded on the conclusion that 
the man is ever the culprit in conjugel 
contests. The chapter relating the success 
of « winter bank is very good. The deposits 
ashort time after starting remained at nil, 
but in a little time money came in, and soon 
251. were collected. The following anecdote 
is very worthy of the book in which it is 
recorded : 

“A ragred boy, about thirteen years of age, 
came one evening, bringing a penny which he 
asked me to keep for him; and said, if I would 
come and fetch it, he would bring a penny there 
every evening. I told him 1 hadn't time todo 
that; but if he would take care of it throngh the 
week, I should be glad to receive sevenpence from 
him every Monday evening. He said he couldn't 
do thet; for if he had it in his pocket, he should 
play pitch and tosa with it. I told him, if he 
would bring it in the dinner-hour, the Infant 
School teacher would be so kind as to take care of 
it for him till the night came for paying it in, 
This he agreed todo, | asked him: how it was he 
had just the penny every day to save. He said 
he was carning nine-pence a-day then; and that 
he told his mother he earned only eightpence, and 
so saved a penny for himself, f said, * You 
shoulda't do it in that way. I dare say, if you 
toll your mother you wanted to save a penny 
a-day, she would not object to it." 

““*Tell my mother, indeed!’ said the boy. 
‘Oh, yes! and take her a stick at the same time 
to beat me with ; snd then it would be the sooner 
over.’ 

‘He then asked me what I meant to do with 
all the money he brought me, or rather meant to 
bring me. 

“'*T shall pat it in my desk, and take care of 
it till you want it.’ 

** But supposing now Fshould die, what would 
you do with it then?’ 

“*Well, Lhave not thought of that, 
vou will live, and make a 

“Tut suppose I don't. 

“* Well, when you have saved two or three 
shillings, yon tam make your will, if you like, 
and Jeave it to somebody.’ 

**But Fo can't write, and I've heard as how 
wills ix allus writed.’ 

***Then you had better come to the Ragged 
School as soon as it is opened, and learn.” ™ 

In another chapter we bave the narration 
of the t success of a distribution of 
toys, which kept the poor children in — 
good humour, and, aaid one of the mothers, 

"The chapter 


| they of course go to corroborate the state- 
| ment published by the Bishop of Ripon of a 

rish in his see, the incumbent of which 
introducing flowers where never a cultivated 
flower had bloomed, changed one of the 
worst of Yorkshire villages into a pastoral, 
pleasant, and happy community. And speak- 
ing of Yorkshire, reminds us that all those 
miners of that county are not necessarily as 
ferocious as we southrons are inclined to sup- 
pose ; two-thirds of the many hundred lead- 
miners on Lord Bolton's Wensleydale estate 
are teetotallers. Their houses are models af 
neatness; and they exhibit such enthusiasm 
for their local press as many a London editor 
heartily desires to obtain. 

In conelnaion, we must again urge the 
necessity of an apparent equality between 
the teachers and the taught—a womanly, 
hearty, “jolly " sympathy will do more than 
much didacticiszm; and Mrs. Bayly tho- 
roughly proves this at page 153, where the 
gratitude of a woman is most pathetic, and 
for what? Mrs. Bayly had told her in a 
letter that one of that lady's children was 
ili—the ey involved in the informa- 
tion immediately elicited the woman's sym- 
pathy. In painful contrast with this anec- 
dote is a second, wherein an unaccustomed 
lady visitor asks this question, * What have 
you been doing with that child's head?” 
Could greater fatuity have been exhibited ? 
Of course, the woman resented the insult, 
and justly. There is as much simple charity 
and love amongst uneducated women «as 
amongst the most refined. 

Mrs. Bayly’s book is a valuable book : 
let us hope her next volume of a similar kind 
will be still more important than “ Ragged 
Homes ; and How to Mend Them.” 











A Survey of the Early Geography of Western 
Europe. By Henry Lawes Long, Esq. 
(Lovell Reeve.) 

It appears that, in the year 1845, the Britich 

Archwological Institute held their annual 

meeting at Winchester, on which occasion 

a paper was read by oue Mr. Barnes, dis- 

cussing the question whether the Belgw of 

Britain were of Celtic or Teutonic origin, 

and finally adopting the latter alternative. 

We think, but are not quite certain, that we 

are right in saying that Mr. Long's present 

“Survey” was undertaken with a view of con- 

troverting the conclusion arrived at by Mr. 

Barnes ; that it does actually controvert it is 

at least certain. Such bemg Mr. Long's 

object, he naturally confines his survey of 
the early geography of Western Europe 
mainly to those pomts in which it bears 

upon the early inhabitants of Britain. Thus 

a po Fa J hope | the first and longest section of his volume is 

F Se ortne moucy- | devoted to a detailed identification of the 

various tribes of Britain with their kinsmen 

‘in Gaul. Among the principal conclusions 

at which he arrives, we kind that of the three 
grand divisions of the Gallic nation described 
by Coesar, the Aquitani, Galli or Celta, and 

Belge (now represented by the Basques, 

French, and Flemish respectively), only 

tribes belonging to the two latter established 

themselves in britain ; and, of the Belew, 
only such as were of Celtic, not Teutonic 
origin. The Britanni, who established 
themselves in Kent, were the earliest Gallic 
settlers in Britain; and they gave the istand 
its present name. This event took place 
during the interval between the royage ot 
abo 


“we haven't had no beatin’. 
on women-drunkards is very pertinent. 

Mrs. Bayly notes what we may all note, that | 
though adrunkard may become a sober man, 4 ! 
drunken woman will never aguin honour her | Hanno and that of Pytheas, probably tit 
sex, Some admirable remarks alsooccur with 400 B.c., and it is clearly the same alluded 
respect to the culture of plants and flowere;| to in the Weleh historical triade, which 
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relate to the settlement in the island of 
Prydain, son of Aedd Mawr, or Acdd the 
Great, from whose name that of Britain was 
derived. In early traditions races are often 
spoken of as individuals, so that the Britanni, 
an offset of the (dui, become Prydain, son 
of Aedd. At the time of the settlement of 
the Britanni, the island was cecupied by the 
Cymry, Cimbri, or Cimmerii, a Celtic tribe, 
and was called Alb In, the White Island, 
‘The new settlers adopted the religion of the 
Cimbri, and tranemitted it to Gaul, This 
religion was Druidism, to the examination 
of which Mr, Long devotes the second por- 
tion of his work. He concludes that the 
deities who were the objects of this form of 
tpi were the same as those celebrated 
in the Elensinian or Samothracian mysteries ; 
and that the Druidical religion can conse- 
quently be traced to a Pharnician origin, 

The materials for Mr. Long's survey of 
ancient geography consisting in the writings 
of ancient poets, historians, and geographers, 
from Homer downward, it is not foreign to 
his subject to devote a third section to an 
attempt at the somewhat difficult task of 
—— the geography of Homer. Thus 
he traces Ulysses on his voyage from the 
Island of Ciree to Hades. Circe's island was 
Ethalia,or Elbawhence a north-eastern wind 
would waft the ship through the Straits of 
Gibraltar, or pillars of Hereules, into the 
outer ocean, the belt and barrier of the 
world. Homer tells us that it was among 
the Cimmerii that Ulysses found what he 
was seeking ; and Hades is ultimately identi- 
fied with Heligoland. The white rocks 
along which the dead passed on their last 
voyage were the chalk cliffa of France and 
England. While Homer, by placing the 
scene of a future life on the shores of the 
North Sea, connects it with the position of 
the Cimmerii or Cimbri, Virgil, by the in- 
troduction of the mistletoe, the sacred symbol 
of Druidism, connects it with the religion of 
the same people. The island which Homer 
calls Pharos, in which Menelaus was wind- 
bound, is not Pharos close to Alexandria, as 
is er, supposed, but the islaud of 
Aradus (hodie Rnad). The principal reason 
for this identification appears to be the ex- 
istence at the latter place of a spring of fresh 
water ut the bottom of the sea, to which the 
words dpuocduer wéaar Rep are supposed 
to refer, Culypso's Isle was one of the 
Balearic fideo, Phieacia or Scheria, Ulys- 
ses” next landing-place, turns out to be Car- 
thage ; and Coreyra, which by this appro- 
priation of Phwacia ix deprived of the re- 
presentation which is usually assigned to it, 
finds a Lalpaags Lay in Dulichium, which Homer 
describes as the largest and richest of Ulys- 
scx’ insular dominions, 

From the above remarks it will be tolerably 
obvious that Mr. Long's book is not addressed 
to the general reader. Of this fact the author 
is fully aware; as he “dedicates it to the 
limited class of readers who may feel an 
interest in guch subjects.” Ethnologista and 
philologists will form their own opinions as 
to the correctness of his several conclusions ; 
but they will, we think, be tolerably unanimous 
as to the ingenuity and research which he 
has shown in tracing them out. 











The Orlando steam frigate, just launched, 
is 337 feet loug, and 3727 tons burden; she 
is the largest vessel in the British navy, 
The General Admiral, Russian man-of-war, 
is said to be the ship nearest in size to the 
Great Bastern, 
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HENRY JAMES LEIGH HUNT, 


Leia Hust has passed away from among 
us. In the full ripeness of age, having sur- 
vived all the animosities of his youth, he has 
been quietly gathered into the great harvest. 
If it were merely a bright star which had 
left our horizon to shine in one more glorious, 
we should not have departed from our rule, 
and transferred the notice of this event from 
the part of this journal devoted to obituaries. 
But Leigh Hunt was something more than 
this; he was the founder and leader of a 
school, and it has been his fate to see all his 
chief followers removed. He has lately 
stood alone. The good derived from his ex- 
ertions has passed into the current stream 
of our literature ; the defects have gradually 
died away. We have only to compare 
what journalism and poetry were before he 
flourished, and what shes are now; we shall 
see the slow infusion of an element pre- 
viously wanting, and while we trace the 
greater courtesy of the one, and the more 
carefal elaboration of the other, it will not 
be long before we learn to attribute much of 
the improvement to the influence of Leigh 
Hunt, and those who worked with him, 

There was a time when his very name was 
a signal for discordant accusations. “ He 
was a radical. He was an atheist, He had 
no morals, He was undermining the social 
system. He thirsted for a red republic.” 

ow, through changes partly in himself and 
partly in the times, the love and affectionate 
respect of society have settled upon him,and 
he has gone to his grave a patriarch of 
literature, accompanied by the regrets of all 
whoever wield a pen. To understand this, it is 
necessary to know what the “bad old times " 
were, as well as the place taken up by the 
gentle and yet manly Leigh Hunt. He was 
born in 1784, the son of a clergyman who 
could not practise the arta of rising ; and his 
father’s independent character clung to the 
son through life. His own account of his 
early days is deeply interesting. He hay 
steeped the old halls of Christ's Hospital, 
where he was educated, in an atmosphere of 
poetry, and he has exhibited his own yearn- 
ings after literary enjoyment in such a way 
aa few save himself could have done. He 
was not one to long and linger, and yet 
make no attempt to it gag He early 
became an author, and a little volume of 
poems published during his boyhood, under 
the title of * Juvenilia,” proves rather his 
aspirations than his power. This produc- 
tion was like the youthful works of Byron, 
Connop Thirlwall, and many others who 
afterwards attained eminence—it had nothing 
remarkable about it. It merely exhibited a 
love for verse, But the author was capable 
of better things: he read and meditated. 
French and Italian literature attracted him, 
and in the lighter poets of Italy he found 
beauties in which he revelled to his heart's 
content ; seme of his translations from these 
writers are exquisitely beautiful, surpassing 
even the originals in grace and elegance. 
In French he paid especial attention to the 
works of Voltaire, the pungent satire, the 
biting epigrams, the admirable choice of 
phrases, and the unequalled clearness of 
a which distinguished the philosopher 
of Ferney, were the objects of his most 
careful and successful study. But it would 
be a great error to suppose that Leigh 
Hunt unbibed either the religious or the 

litical opinions of the brilliant Frenchman. 
¢ wae indeed a reformer, in an age when 
to be so was to be scouted and persecuted, 


a 


but he was never a revolutionist, He advo- 
cated exactly what he felt was required by 
the time; but he never attempted to sap the 


fonncations of public morality or public 
religion, There was no «rriére pensce in his 
writings, they meant what they expressed, 
and no more, In religion he was an eclectic 
—that he at one time doubted the truths of 
Christianity will bardly be denied. But a 
religion which breathes love to all the cre- 
ation of God could not fail to recommend 
itself to a heart like his; and during the 
latter portion of his life, though far from 
being cut out upon the orthodox pattern, he 
was a sincere Christian. 

He first distinguished himself as a 
journalist. He found the profession, if not 
absolutely a degraded one, at least exercised 
byincompetent persons, and prostituted to the 
vileat purposes; coarse scurrility and vulgar 
personalities alternated with diatribes against 
parties, such as have long ceased to deface 
our daily papers. Into a war so conducted, 
Leigh Hunt threw himself as a thorough 
partisan; he was a man of the people and 
willing toriek all for the popular cause. His 
sparkling sarcasm, his elegant style, and the 
gentlemanlike character of his writings, soon 
made him a marked man: corruption had 
never been attacked before with weapons like 
his. The educated classes began to look for 
his opinions, and whether they agreed with 
him or not they saw that he was not to be 
answered by mere bullying and abuse. He 
was persuaded that his profession was pre- 
eminently that of a gentleman, and he treated 
itas such. Unsparing in his invective when 
the subject required it, he never forgot what 
was duc to himself. But the shower of shells 
which he seattered with so lavish a hand 
among the ministerial ranks were soon to be 
returned. Monkeys are pelted with stones, 
and throw cocos-nuts in return; if was the 
fate of Leigh Hunt to throw cocoa-nuts at 
the monkeys, and have rather more than 
pebbles sent back to him. He ridiculed in 
the Erumiaer (a paper which owed its exist- 
ence to himself and his brother) the preten- 
sions of His Royal Highness the Prinee 
Regent to be the Adonis of his day, a preten- 
sion which our satirist remarked was some- 
what absurd in one who was fat and fifty. 
This expression was laid bold of by the autho- 
rities ; 1t was revolutionary in its character, 
and diabolical in its tendencies. Jt was 
calculated to bring the prince's person and 
government into contempt, and accordingly 
pier a were instituted against the un- 
ortunate journalist, and he was condemned 
to expiate his “high crime and misde- 
meanour" by two years’ imprisonment, He 
made his incarceration a triumph; he re- 
ceived visits from friends of like principles - 
he trained flowers about his windows, made 
his room hke a bower, and crowned himselt 
and his friends with blossoms and green 
leaves. His wonderful conversations with 
his surly jailer are duly recorded, and the 
savage is accordingly embalmed and immor- 
talised. But two years cannot last for ever. 
The guy journalist came out as light- 
hearted as he went in; and went about 
his work of reforming abuses, and lashing 
offenders with as much zest as before. 
The “ fat Adonis" was not likely to escape. 
An “ amende honorable” was made in 
the paper for the offensive expression, 
and the public were intreated to believe 
that H.R.H. was thin and thirty! Years 
passed on, Leigh Hunt became inti- 
mate with Moore, Byron, Shelley, and all 
the bright galaxy of which they were the 
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central orbs, This is not the place to enter 
into disputes long forgotten; but it is now 

iy admitted that Byron's conduct to 
dunt was neither generous, nor in any way 
creditable, The wayward and irritable bard 
never forgot that he was both a peer and a 


t; and it has been cleverly said about 
him, that the peer was jealous of the poet, 
and the jealous of the peer. However, 


one portion of Leigh Hunt's life is so mixed 
up with that of Byron and Shelley, that it is 
impossible to speak of him without in some 
measure discussing them also. It was this 
association, and the share which he took 
with them in The Iaberal, that brought upon 
Leigh Hunt no small portion of those accu- 
sations to which we have already referred,— 
accusations which were far from being just. 
Nor was it only in his political and reli- 
gious character that he was assailed. The 
appearance of =! poetical attermpt from his 
ven was a signal for a rabid onslaught. Pro- 
essor Wilson, in Blackwood, and all the Tory 
ine writers at his heels, attacked our 
unfortunate journalist in terms not always 
such as he would have coudescended to use 
in reply. 

Especially he was dubbed King of the 
Cockneys, and the school of which he was 
the head and exemplar was entitled “ The 
Cockney School. ow, though this was 
on the whole unfair, and still more so from 
the virulent way in which it was done, still 
it was not altogether without cause. Leigh 
Hunt was emphatically “of the town, towny,” 
and had he not been so, he never could have 
done the things which have made him fumous, 
never could have rendered the services he 
did to the age in which he lived. He loved 
the country; but, at all events, he was one 
of those whom Cowper described, who 


“ Most love it, when they stady it in Town.” 


He was not a great poet; he wanted both 
elevation and breadth; he never attempted 
the sublime; he well knew his incapacity 
for it. But while he was not a great poet, 
he was nevertheless a true poet. Graceful 
and tender, his verses will never be allowed 
to die; year by year they will increase in 
reputation, and his name will for ever be one 
of the housebold words of English litera- 
ture. The great charge brought against 
him is affectation, or more correctly, man- 
nerism, Nor can his earlier works be 
exonerated altogether from the charge. His 
story of “Rimini” unfortunately provoked 
comparison with Dante, and the comparison 
was lamentably unfavourable to the modern 
poet. His dramas, of which two have been 
produced, are wanting in dramatic effect, 
and have not kept possession of the stage : | 
a are, however, delightful reading. 

ut while we habitually speak of Leigh 
Hunt as a poet, and bear in mind his 
“Feast of the Poets,” his “ Rimini,” his | 
“Legend of Florence,” and his “Captain 
Sword and Captain Pen,” we must not 
forget that he has established far greater 
claims to our admiration as well as to our 
= in another department of literature. 
t is as an essayist that he most shines. 
His two works “Imagination and Fancy," 
and “ Wit and Humour," but especially the 
former, are among the most exquisite of 
modern times. ‘00 refined—too scholar- 
like—to be extensively popular, they will yet 
be read and re-read by the select few with 
ever increasing pleasure. His “ Jar of Honcy 
from Mount Hybla” expresses his classical 
tendencies, while a multitude of his essays 
in The Indicator, The London Journal, and 





many other periodicals exhibit the vast 
range of his acquirements and the catholic 
character of his tastes, 

Leigh Hunt died at the age of seventy-five, 
but he had all the freshness of youth up to a 
late period of his life, In person he was 
rather above the middle height, slender in 
figure, and extremely prepossessing in 
countenance, His eyes were large and 
lustrous and of a peculiarly rich and deep 
hue. His hair, always remarkably fine, hung 
in thick masses around his face in his youth, 
and his address was winning and pleasant; 
his voice was remarkably delicate and musi- 
cal,and it was impossible to be an hour in his 
company without recognising in bim one of 
the choicest and most genial of spirits. It 
will be long before we see his like again. 





NEW NOVEL. 

Millicent Neville: A Novel. By Julia Tilt, 
Author of “May Hamilton,” “The Old 
Palaces,” “ Laura Talbot,” &c., &c. (Booth.) 

Tus is a work evincing considerable powers of 

invention, and much vhalenone feeling. The plot 

is ingenious, and well worked out; somewhat 
hazard’, we are compelled to confess, but still 
free from any taint of indelicacy which might tend 
to banish it from the reading-table of the family 
party ; and odious as is the character of Mrs. Vere, 
and contemptible as is the weakness with which 
the husband of the beautiful and virtuous Milli- 
cent, In order to gratify his own selfish passion, 
forees the society of a depraved and shameless 
woman upon his pure and gentle wife, we are 
bound to admit that such individuals may ocea- 
sioually, although wo trust rarely, be found ; and 
that, in turning over this dark page of human 
nature, Miss Tilt has handled it with a light and 
graceful finger. The outraged bride is admirably 
pourtmyed, and her character consistently sup- 
Pitted to the very last; as are also those 
of the several members of her family, even 
that of the kind, warm-hearted, parvca« mother ; 
while the gentle governess, of whom we see fur 
too littl towards the close of the work, is an 
exquisite photograph, of whom many among us 
have seen the original, The sketch of the be. 
trayed and abandoned quadroon and her child 
forms a startling episode in this tale, while this 
double-dyed villain, whose ill-deeds powerfully 
influence the destinies of Eustace Neville and 
Milliceut, ultimately meets with a much better 
fate than he deserves in being simply self-exiled 
to Australia with a rich and vulgar wife ; and the 
noble-minde] barrister, the rejected but constant 
lover of the heroine, gains in the end the reward 
to which he was justly entitled, Beyond these 
remarks we will not do the fair author the in- 
justice to reveal the details of her story ; we will 
net lift the veil which shrouds the ‘ mystery” 
that her readers will be so anxious to solve ; but 
we cannot deny ourselves the gratification of pre- 
senting to our own a few examples of the able 


manner in which she emits her individual senti- 


ments and opinions, irrespectively of her dramatis 
persone, The following pessage strikes us as 
singularly fearless and truthful : 


“Yes! man has a strong yearning for disinterested 
love; much more 60 than woman, Once conviner a man 


) that you lowe him, truly for binaself—for his own self—in- 


dependently of riches, rank, station, position, or any of 
the thousand and one advantages be inay be posectsed of 
—only, I say, make him feel that, and you peed uot he 
very nice about the mode in which you goto work. Men 
are a4 voracwus as bow-eonstrictors, they will swallow ul- 
most any amount of flattery, provided always that it be 
offered at the right time. It won't do to flatter one man in 
the presence of another. Be careful of that; butietawomnan 
take the lucky moment, seize upan the right opportunity, 
and she may make a man-—ay, in spite of all his wondrous 
sense and rensom—ber slave for hfe, Ani thus it is that, 
to aatiefy that intense craving after and unalloved 
affoction, men make such grand mistakes, and surrender 
themselves and their belongings into the hands of the 
most worthless and designing of our sex. If it were not 
40, how could we otherwigze account for the scenes that 
ocear daily around oa? Every hour, every day, men 


leave their fine mansions, well- house- 
holds, thelr well-born, well-edu nay often 
beautiful wivee—their lovely, their innocent ehfidren— 


ee 





and ail for what? To enjoy the ido wlk—nay, perhape, 
valyar conversation—of som0 unhappy creature whom 
they have lured from the path of duty, and who possesses bo 
accomplishments—perhaps not even a tithe of the 
sonal attractions of their own neglected belpanates, 
is this paradex to be explained? In one word—man be- 
liewes that poor, sed, frail daughter of Eve 
name—jost her fair 


establishment—for a good carriage 
vanities of 


that she loves his worldly rheology 
spite of good sense, of morality, in spite 
ings, man will be always more the sla » 
woman of the free. And thus it is (and the pity 
that it is so seldom) that when a woman enters upon 
aT enten cf the plasoaee of tas word, bet, im 
apprecsaion rT 7 world, = 
stead, makes the giver of them feel in his grateful 
heart that all the possessions he endows her with are but 
valued her in proportion as she can turn them to 
mocount ministering to his comfort and happiness. 
Yes, when a wornan does do that, she makes of her heme 
on ise, and is a crown of glory to her hua- 
bant. ! that necessity should muke one clase of 
women do what all the education in the world cannos 
inspire in the other!" 

It may be objected that these are merely a 
woman's views and feelings upon the delicate 
subject of the innermost workings of a man’s 
nature, but it is nevertheless certain that our 
every-day experience tends to confirm their truth. 
We nee only look around us to see the fatal 
effects of that spiritual slothfulness in many a fair 
and gifted, and otherwise admirable wife, and to 
admit the justice of our author's reasoning. She 
is, moreover, equally frank in her judgment of 
her own sex ; equally prompt to point to the evil 
engendered by a too-ready susceptibility, and a 
too-willing propensity to aggravate the wrong, 
and to drown reason in suspicion. Many women 
are apt to assume the character of victims when 
no altar has been erected which claims the sacri- 
fice; and of this also Miss Tilt candidly admits 
herself to be well aware. The long-existing sus- 
vicion of Millicent, that the assumed friendship 

etween her husband and Mrs. Vere by no means 
merited so hallowed a designation, is at length 
confirmed beyond all doubt, and she at once 
becomes the prey of a despair which is thus 
charmingly rebuked by our author : 

“What a change a few hours had brought forth! She 
had Lain down at night, hoping aguinst hope that she was 
the object of ber hushand's Ap me gre we; sbe had 
risen up in the morning to find that love, like Ube 1 
of the Sen, nought bat ashes, and his devotion anly 
the passing fancy of an hour, She awoke as out of a 

. She was too inex to know, oF te 

the sultle workings of a man's beart, or she would have 
known that fancies for the million, and love for the one, 
are separated in his breast as far apart us one end of the 
rainbow from the other. There is an innermost temple, 
a sacred shrine, a holy spot, hidden from burnan eyes, 
nnprofaned by coarse touch or irreverent , wherein 
man—nsy! the vilest, the mont hardened, the tease 
libertine of his sex—at one time or other, encloses the 
olject of his pure apd passionate love. And if woman 
would bat believe that tbat olgect remains intact; Ut 
let him fill his heart like a gullery of pictures, piace 
statues in every niche, still that innermost spot is kept 
carefally cdeuedl : and notone of thoee ehudowy cloete, 
that encircle its doors, are ever able to penctraie the 
sacredness of its sanctuary.” 

It will be evident from the space which we have 
accorded to our author's present production, that 
we think highly of her abilities, She eschews all 
sickly sentiment, and deals with human nature in 
a rational and wholesome spirit; she has done 
well, but she will yet do better; her style is 
buoyant, cheerful, and unaffected ; we feel quite 
ready to give her credit alike for good sense, and 
for considerable powers of discrimination ; andl 
conceding all this, we feel the less reluctance to 
remark that much of the effect of her really clever 
writing is marred by an occasional inelegance of 
expression which jars upon the fastidious ear, and 
is totally out of na ~*y with the general tone of 
her composition. We would, in all kindness, 
wam Miss Tilt against this carelessness ; she is 
evidently very young, aud it is an error into which 
ahe must not suffer herself to fall, ‘* Return 
back ;" “retreat back ;" ‘* No more they do ; 
* Violet patterned her betters ;" ‘*She was fain 
obliged ;" ‘ Not deigning to notice her daughter's 
frivolous way, which she felt was intended as a 
mere put off; “A monthful of f " These 
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are lemishes to which she must not addict 
herself, and we trust that she will not. We con- 
gratulate her, in conelasion, on her well-judged 
abstinence from that polyglot species of writing 
in which it is unfortunately so much the pleasore 
of our present novelists to indulge, Her work 
does not contain above a dozen French words, and, 
strange to say, not one of them is misspelt or 


misapplied ; no slight praise, when we consider | 


the amount of “ bad language” with which we 
are occasionally overwhelmed. We shall be happy 
to welcoine the next production of the author of 
** Millicent Neville.” 





SHORT NOTICES, 
Shifting Scenes in Theatrical Life, 
Winstanley. (Routledge) The uninitiated reader 
who is innocent of all theatrical aeumen would 





By Mrs, | 


suppose “Shifting Scenes” to be a simple tale | 


of a soft-hearted actress, who marries a selfish 
actor after refusing the offer of a baronet, sud- 
denly raised to the title from Richardson's 
booth, together with the stories of ihe two 
danghters of this couple, who also become 
actresses, and the elder of whom murries a Jont 
and dies broken-hearted. But the reader who 
has studied all the theatres between the Princess's 
and the Strand, incloding those houses be it 
understood, will have no difficulty in assigning 
the locale of the chief characters. “ Chapter 21 is 
& perfect and admirable photograph of ome of the 
most reapuctable companies of players which 
London has ever seen, and one which Mrs. Win- 
stanley las had ample opportunities of studying. 
Whether the ladies and gentlemen who are thus 
embedded in one of Messrs. Routledge’s volumes 
will thank the authoress for her performance, is 
—_ another question. We should rmther say 
that the brisk original of Miss Hunter will not be 
grateful to Mra. Winstanley for so transparently 
representing her ax eternally levying an edible 


black mail every lady of the company who 
happens to be eating, whe stenls her neigh. 


hour's soup, and who lies like the traditional 
trooper. The characters entitled Mr. 
Mrs, Trenmore are beautifully 
faithful to their worthy originals. Asa whale, 
** Shifting Scenes" isa very readable book, though 
in reading it we are continually expecting some 
thing better than we find, If the book has a 
notable fault, it may surely be found in the 
extastrophe. 

Dottings of a Lounger, 
{Routledge.) A collection of many very capital 
sketches which have appeared in the Weekly Mail, 


and which have given to that periodical quite a | 


special and an equally profitable character. Not 
possessing much wit, Mr. Frank Fowler ia com- 
pensated by a happy, brisk style, which is very 
agrecable to the Blas novel-reuder, while the 
evident good reading and respectabie principles of 
the author tend to merense the satisfaction which 
the reader feels after having but ecursorily ex- 
amined the little volume. The paper ‘ Tintin- 
nabulation ” is especially good, 

An Introduction to te Evidences af Christianity, 
By J. ©. Halliwell, F.R.S. Second Edition, 
Thers are many persons who, thongh sincere 
Christians, are often beset by doubts and diffi- 
culties regarding certain points of their faith, 
This is more often the case with individuals 
possessing high powers of intellect and imagina- 
tien, and who look in vain for relief in their 

rplexity from the commonplace truisms and 

imsy arguments that proceed from most of our 
a. Let anch persons as we have mentioned, 
et all carnest seckers after the trath, turn to Mr. 
Halliwell’s “‘ Evidences of Christianity." Per- 
haps his manner of treating the subject is the very 
best that could have been adopted. Whether we 
consider his style of composition, which is beauti- 
fully clear distinct, or his arguments, which 
are exceedingly temperate and free from all 
dogmatism, we find his little book equally admir- 
able; and by the time we have cumpiated its 
perusal, we feel that he has fully proved the 
validity of an opinion which he advances in his 
preface, "viz. : 


and | 
drmwn, and most | 
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indulge inarguments touching on doctrinal points, 
is one of the advantages attending an wnpro- 
fessional defence of or religion,” 

The Pasents Cabinet of Ataverment and Tastrie- 
time, A New Faition. (Smith, Elder, & Co.) 
This is a very excellent little book, and admirably 
adapted for the purpose for which it was written, 
Perhaps 9 few more woodcuts would have enhanced 
its ro in the eyes of our young friends for 
whom it is intended, 

Vie Child's Gide fa a Anomledge af the Enulisk 
Constitution, By a Gentleman, (Simpkin, Mar- 
shall, & Co.) A “knowledge of the English cou- 
stitution” is unquestionsbly a great desideratum, 
even with adult Caatiskeian, not exclading many 
who sit in the “high Court of Parliament,” and 
has always been deemed beyoml the capacity of 
children. The contenta of this little volume, 
however, have been redneed to the level of their 
intellectual powers, and will, we doubt not, prove 
very useful to many young embryo statesmen apd 


Members of Parliament, &e,, who are destined to | 


uphold and defend the constitution of our country. 

Smooth Stones, lakva from Ancient Brooks, Tiy 
the Rey. C. H. Spurgeon. This isa ** collection 
of sentences, illustrations, and quaint sayings, 
from the works of that renowned puritan, Thotnas 
Urooks."* Mr. Spurgeon stndies singularity, so we 
are not sir lead at the tite of this book being a 
pley upon the name of the ‘trenowned puritan.” As 
for the ‘* smooth stones,” or qaurixt sayings, nome 
will be the worse, and many may be all the better 
after reading them. The admirers of Mr. Spur- 
geon will be glad to know that a portrait of that 
gentleman figures as a frontispiece to the book, 
faced by a woodcut representing his birthplace 
~—t fa Shakspere. 

Schmid's Hundred Tales for Children. Third 
Edition, From the German. By F, B, Wells, 
M.A. (Bosworth & Harrison.) This is about as 
pretty a book, in whatever sense we may speak of 
it, as could be pluced in the hands of children ; 
and we highly recommend it to parents, teachers, 
and all who bave the care of them, as being an 
excellent help in developing their mon character, 

A Handbook of Folkestone, for Visitors, By 8. 
J. Mackie, F.G.8., F.S.A., &e., &e. An excel- 


lent guide and companion for those who are 


spending a few weeks of this pretty watering: 
place, and who wish to visit whatever is interest- 


| ing thereabouts, 


By Frank Fowler, | 





"That the absence of temptation to ; 


A Trip to the Ritae and Paris; er, Random 
Notes taken during a Fortnight s Tour, By Thouins 
M, Gemmell, Almost everybody now-a-days who 
takes a fortnight’s holiday, seems to consider it 
his bounden duty to give the public the benelit of 
his itopressions ; and, although the ground may 
have been gone over a tndred times before, still, 
as we have said, the tourist thinks he owes the 
public a duty, and seribbles accordingly. Mr. 
Gemmeli, however, has given us = little book that 
is worth reading ; one that is written in much 
better English than many of the same class of 
books can bonst of; and for anybwly who may be 
going over the same grouml as he did, it contains 
many excellent hints and dirvetions, 

Stanford's Library Map ef Auaraiama, (E. 
Stanford.) The growing importance of the 
British possessions at the antipedes and the 
daily incrensing commerce with the Australian 
colonies render the possession of a gomi map 
of this part of the world indispenaable for 
library use. The present mop, construgted by 
Alex. Keith Johnston, alveaiy known by his 
Physical Atlas, is the second of a uniform series 
of ibrary maps, and offers this peculiarity, viz., 
that it represents Australasia as a separate division 
of the globe, instea of a mere appendage to the 
Asiatic continent as is usually the case, The 


Inrge size of the map enables the islands of New | 


Zealand, in the south-east, and Sumatra, in the 
north-west, to be included in its Limits without 
over-crowding or rendering the details indistinct. 
Another feature is the insertion of all the recent 
surveys and discoveries, including those of 
Gregory, Babbage, and Stuart. The map is 
drawn on a seale of 64 miles to an inch, and is 65 





inches long by 58 broad ; it is engraved on copper 
in the first style, and very carefully coloured. 

A Choice of Pearls ; embracing a collection of 
the mast genwine Ethical Sentences, Maxims, and 
Sahuary Reflections, originally compiled from the 
Ambie by the Father of Poets and renowned 
philosopher Rabbi Salomon Ibn Gabirol, aecom- 
— by a faithful English translation by the 
tov, B, H. Ascher. (Tritbner & Co.) A very 
interesting specimen of the gnomic literature of 
the Spanish Jews, Tt was written criginally in 
Arbie aboat the middle of the eleventh century, 
but is now better known in the Hebrew translation 
which was made about a century later. It is the 
semi-onental form of the mode of writing which 
is represented in English by Bacon's essays, The 
present edition is edited with singular care; the 
iext ix the resnlt of a collection of tive MSS., and 
the transiation adheres #0 closely to it as to make 
the work very valuable to the students of mediaval 
Hebrew, The scholarship of the notes is excellent ; 
there is an intelligent acquaintance with the 
muodern labours of Steinschneider and Bernstein, 
as well as with the writers of the period te which 
the work belongs, Algazzali, Meiri, and Mainwni- 
des. But we wish that Mr, Ascher had confined 
himself to these two sources of illustration, 
instead of introducing needless quotations from 
the classics and modern literatare, 


An Introduction to Karly Christian Symbolisn ; 
Being the Description of a Series of Fourteen 
Compositions from Fresco-Patutings, Glusace, aid 
Seulptured Sarcophagi, With Three Appendices. 
Selected and Armnged by William Palmer, M.A., 
late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. (Long- 
wan.) This singular book is an account of certam 
embryo chromolithographs, for which Mr. Paliner 
hopes to gain subscribers on the strength of his 
own desernptions, He informs us that he has 
put together certain sclected specimens of early 
Christian art in the form of triptyehs, with a 
systematic arringement of subjects: the whole 
forming, doubtless, a very pretty meé/ange of 
archeology, symbolism, and Catholicism. We 
are sorry to sny that we cannot enceurnge Mr, 
Palmer in his chimerical undertuking. Whether 
the purpose be antiquarian or theological, it is 
clear that nothing will be guined by the infusion 
of Mr. Palmer's ideas into early Christian art, 
What would he say to an improved edition of 
| St. Cyprian, consisting of a cento of [mssages 
dovetailed into one another to read like a Chureli 
of England hemily. An illustrated ‘‘ introduction 
to carly Christian symbolism” would be a very 
useful werk > buat Mr. Palmers propesal in it< 
resent shupe is tiwither useful ner ornamental. 
Ve must, therefore, recommend all tre anti- 
‘paarians to hesitate before they entrust five guineas 
to the quicksands of Mr. Palmer's taste. 

The Vieteria (St. Laicrewce) Bridge, (Richard 
Clay.) The sucients reckoned but seven wonders 
in the world, but in this age wonders far surpass: 
ing the clessic seven are produced every year. 
Hardly have we become scquainted with the 
details of one, than another is completed,—at one 
time a telegraph, at another a ship, and again x 
bridge claim our admirmtion. The subject of the 
present a is the latest triumph of engineer- 
ing skill, and, as a suceessful attempt to overroime 
the greatest obstacles of nature, is certainly second 
tonone, It is now rapidly approaching cormple- 
tion, and is expected to he epen for traffic within 
two months from the present time. Those who 
desire to become aequainted with the diffientlties 
overcome, and the means employed for that 
parpose, should read this plain description, 
which, since it is free from technical details, will 
bring within the reach of every one the power of 
appreciating Mr. Robert Stephenson's master- 
pece. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Tue Prince Consort has, th h his sceretary, 
intimated to the Town Council of Aberdeen that, 
as he has only male arrangements for staying 
over one night in that city at his visit to the 
mecting of the British Association there next 
month, he will be unable to avail himself of the 
pleasure of accepting the invitation of the Town 
Council to a banquet on that occasion. His Royal 
Highness is, we believe, to be the guest of the 
Convenor of the county of Aberdeen, Mr. Alexander 
Thomson, of Banchory, Banchory House is at a 
distance of about four miles from the city. 


A more disgraceful case of stupid and vulgar 
intolerance never caine under our notice than one 
which was reported in the papers during the 
earlier part of the week. A youth residing in the 
village of Iver, Bucks, affected by some love dis- 
appoiutment, destroyed himself; and though a 
sane jury returned a verdict of temporary insanity, 
the Rev, W. Housman resolutely refused to 
officiate at the interment, stating that he would 
not insult God Almighty by reading the burial 
service over one who had made away with him- 
self, and ordering the sexton to inter the body 
during the wight time. It did not seem to strike 
the curate that the Almighty cannot be insulted 
by what is at all events intended as an act of 
reverence ; and it was ouly when a bishop com- 
manded the curate to read the prayer for the dead, 
that Mr. Houstnan discovered his canonical duty 
was weightier than his conscience, 


A preposterous story is going the regular round 
of the apare The Hon. Mr. Stanley, son of 
Lord Stanley of Alderley, is travelling in the 
East, and as he wears Turkish costume, speaks 
Arabic, and takes entirely, among the Mahome- 
dans at all events, the best way to become inti- 
mately acquainted with them, this enterprising 
aml accomplished gentleman is gravely said to 
be a Mahomedan, The probability is, that the 
honourable gentleman is preparing a trustworthy 
book of travel, or work on Mahomedism, and 
is desirous of obtaining his materials from head- 
quarters. 


Mr. Rowland Hill, the postal benefactor of 
his age, has lived, it would appear, tosee his good 
endeavours turned to an ill use—he is not the finst 
well-doer upon whose deeds knaves have 
profited. It may not be known that, upon leaving 
any given premises, a letter forwarded to the Post- 
muster-General requesting that all letters addressed 
to the late oceupier of these premises may be for- 
warded to any stated address, is a communication 
which will command faithful attention, This 
capital scheme has recently been the means of 
victimising Mr. Richard Bentley, the publisher, of 
New Burlington Street, and Mr. Joseph Bentley, 








fe 
— 


of Paternoster Row. One Garrett took offices in 
the house at which Mr. Joseph Bentley carrivs on 
his business, and there for a long time traded as 
T. Bentley & Co, Under this designation he 
issued prospectuses for a series of clerical portraits, 


receipts in the names of both Mr. Richard and 


been perpetually troubled with complaining letters 


from victimised people in all y 
sa facility for carrying on his frauds. 
ichard Bentley and Mr, Joseph Bentley applying 
to Alderman Carter for advice, that gentleman de- 
plored that so valuable an institution as the post- 
offive could be thus prostituted to the tricks of a 
clever rogue ; but he hoped the publication of the 
practical fault of this branch of the post-office 
system would lead to its amendment. As regarded 
Garrett, the alderman recommended the applicants 
to indict him for fraud—when they could find him, 
On Wednesday, the lith September, the last 
and most effective of the great juvenile displays of 
choral singing will be held in the t Handel 
Orchestra, Crystal Palace, by six thousand 
children and other vocalists, who have acquired a 
taste for music by means of the Tonic-Sol-Fa 
system. The preparations for this display have 
long been actively proceeding under the direction 
of the Tonie-Sol-Fa Committee, who are wisely of 
opinion that, to maintain success, progress is 
indispensable, 
At present letters are not delivered the same 
evening at many places within six miles of St. 
Martin's-le-Grand, if posted ata London receiving: 
house or pillar-box after four pat. ; but letters for 
these places are posted between four and six rm, 
much more numerously than during any other two 
hours of the day. It is, therefore, very important 
that such letters should, if possible, be included 
in the evening delivery. Hitherto however, it 
has been found that the letters in question could 
not be collected, assorted, conveyed to their rme- 
spective districts, and arranged for delivery, so as 
to enable the letter carriers to reach their walks 
before a very late hour; and the measure, conse- 
quently, has not been adopted except on Satunlay 
night, when a delivery, although late, is made, as 
weferable to one on Sunday morning. Recent 
improvements, however, in connection with the 
district offices, and the aid now extensively 
afforded by the use of the district initials, —by 
the separation, in posting, of the district from the 
general post letters,—and by the adoption of 
street door letter-boxes,—have so greatly facili- 
tated the operations of the department ax to 
enable the postmaster-general to effect the delivery 


after a agen the late evening « 
extender 
General-Post-Office. 


ALDERMAN CARTER AND ALDERMAN CuatTT.— 
For the last six or seven weeks the public have 
been overwhelmed with details of proceedings at 
the late general election ; 


next Lord eg of the ancient city of London, 
probably the 


City are trne, that an attempt will be made to put 
aside previous usages, which have existed for cen- 
turies, for the purpose of electing an alderman 
who does not stand next in rotation for the chair. 
It will be remembered that the bill for the reform 


the 


and got many subscriptions, for which he gave | 


parts of the country, | Cubitt, Mr. Alderman Carter bei 





of the correspondence in question in all cases in | slippers, few would deny 
which these aids are given. aang heed in and | with the criteria of style and the idiosyncracies of 
livery will be | Janius, 

to most places within six miles of the | vivimg writings, sof anonymous, by a man whose 





but notwithstanding spect — ° 
this, we cannot but believe that the election of the | t? Supply this evidence. 


sent constituency, will not be without interest, es- | 
pecially if reports that are current throughout the | Richard Westall, R.A., which, it will be remem- 


| 


of the corporation of the City of London, under | delicate parts, 
rovisions of which the election of Lort Mayor Saviour. 

onl have been thrown into other hands, was | the general impression was, that the picture was 
only withdrawn at the last moment. This is one | irretrievably destroyed. However, Mr, Farrar, of 
reason ; but the other and more potent is, thaton | New Bond 
the 9th of November next His Royal Highness the requiring the 
Prince of Wales will obtain his majority; and, | restoration, sad oe 
according to ancient enstom, the holder of the notwithstanding the picture has been viewed in 
office of Lord Mayor at the time will be made a | the strongest light, it is impossible to detect the 
baronet, The rumours so generally current, there- | slightest trace 


fore, that an opposition will be attempted, are not 
without foundation. Let us see how the facts 
really stand. The custom is, that the names of the 
aldermen below the chair are put to the Common 
Hall, who elect two candidates, whose names are 
submitted to the court of aldermen, who invariably 
select the senior alderman to fill the office. At 


Mr. Joseph Bentley. Garrett having been ejected | the last election, in September, 1558, the candi- 
for non-payment of rent, the Messrs. — have | dates drawn by the common hall were the present 
e 


Mr. Alderman 


lord Mayor, Aldennan Wire, and 
passed over. 


while the post-office itself has offered the a | The reason of the omission of Alderman Carter, 


however, has oozed ont. The honours likely to 
be obtained during the next year's mayoralty were 
foreseen, and the friends of Alderman Cubitt 
determined, if possible, to make him the recipient 


of them, Alderman Carter, anticipating not the 
slightest o ition, never asked a friend to be 
present. Not so, however, the friends of the 


other candidate, The hall was crowded with his 
supporters, who were asked to be present, and he 
carried his election in the common hall by a bare 
majority. This was the commencement of the 
movement ; the dénouvement is to follow, and it is 
currently reported that on the 29th of next month 
a most strenuous effort will be made to return 
Mr, Alderman Cubitt and to pass over Mr. Alder- 
man Carter, It is, however, but justice to Mr. 
Alderman Cubitt to say, that both publicly and 
privately he has stated that it is not his inten- 
tion to oppose Alderman Carter. If he fe really 


sincere in this statement, he will y declare 
that if elected to the mayoralty under such dis- 
creditable cireumstances, Az will not serve the offier. 


Jusivs,—We have received from Mr. J. C. 
Symons, the following extract found recently 
amony the Burke Correspondence, by Earl Fitz- 
william. It is from William Burke to Sir 
Philip Francis, dated Dec. 14, 1778 : 

“Tt is so common an effect of vanity to impute to ite 

because they 


the "s instructions, an equal hand should 
between hiss and his 


ia for this sort of involuntary vent of 
ag ir sort 
what sar bear’ éfallof, I am indeed in some measure 


North haa given to the representations I have taken we 
il of mal him; and, indeed, I believe it was the 
first time in his life that he waa apprised that the King 
of Tanjore did not wear horns and walk on cloven feet.” 


“That this is Junius writing a chatty letter in his 
= J are well acquainted 
It is, of course, difficult to find sur- 


whole skill and metier were that of a writer whose 


Tue MAYoRALTY oF THE City oF Loxpon,— | Power and very existence depended on his con- 


cealment ; but as the best critics have admitted 
that my proofs of William Burke's authorship, 
aided by Edmund, are defective only in this 
am endeavouring, not without success, 


Tar Mvutination oF Westats's Picttxe 18 


ast that will be holden by the pre-e) Aut Sovis’ Cucncu.—The splendid picture of 


“Christ Crowned with Thorns," by the late 
bered, was frightfully mutilated by some religious 
fanatic a few months since, is replaced in its origi 

ition in All Souls’ Church, Langham 

e picture was cut in thirteen different places, 
and the canvas torn down in strips in its most 
and across the head and flesh of the 
When first seen after the mutilation, 


after a labour of some months, 
test care, has completed the 
beautiful is the execution that, 


any flaw or injury. 


Now Sueres, 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


—— 
Paris, Anguat 31. 

THE position is a curious one; of that there 
van be no doubt. Hore you have an Emperor who 
now avows by the mouths of all his myrinidons 
that he went out to war again-t the will of the 
whole country over which he niles; and it so 
happened that he contrived to make a peace less 
pepular even than the war. Those whom the 
perce most offends, are those whe indulged in the 
wildest hopes for Italy, of course, To these, 
thorefore, it became necessary to hold out a hand 
the moment peace had become irrevocable ; aud 
the day, almost, after that on which Napoleon had 
re-entered his capital in ne small fear and trem- 








bling, he decrees an ge amnesty to the very 
jen whe most alarm him. But this amnesty is. 
in fact only an appearance ; neither will thoxe to 
whom it is offered er largely by it. All tho re- 
ae voted by the chambers two years since 

ring still in force and unrepealed, the ** complete 
pardon “ held out, is little more than a mild means 
of securing the few leading spirits who protest in 
exile against the despotism that crushes France 
into the grossest materialism, and who are at pre- 
sent out of the Emperor's reach, This they seem 
to feel ; and some Tieappeintmeent is experienced 
in high official regions at the slight alacrity shown 
by the pardoned" to return to France. 

Another curious feature of the whole, too, is 
Louis Napoleon's loss of prestige in a military 
point of view, This I have good reason to believe 
is particularly disagreeable to him, for he had set 
out upon his expedition with the preconceived 
notion of all at once revealing himself to the 
world as a heaven-bom general. Now it so 
turns out that his Imperial Majesty not only 
found no means of originating a single strate- 
gical plan or idea, but that he evinced a very 
inarked dislike to the dangers of war. Two 
or three days ago I heard a very amusing 
account, given by a person who never left the 
sacred person of the French Emperor for one 
instant during the battle of Solferino; and 
here is textually what the *‘unvarnished tale” 
comes to: the person TI allude to, and whom I 
naturally cannot name, had a reasen for wish- 
ing not to leave the Imperial presence, and 
for seeing as much as possible of whatever went 
on; his position enabled him to express as 
much to Louis Napoloon, who immediately said : 
“Well, if yon don't mind the smell of powder, 
you can come with me.” This presaged well, and 
the man in quest of warlike scenes and emotions, 
began to think himself served to his heart’ scontent. 
He was rather surprised, however, at the habitual 
quiet of the Bonapartean tent, he having been 
**well read” in the story of the First Napoleon's 
career, There was no bustle and coming and 
going of chiefs; no giving of orders, and rolling 
out of maps; no stir, no military life, 

The battle came on, and the narrator of the tale 
made ready for the ‘‘amell of powder” that 
had been promised him. Here again he was 
baulked. The fee pak! took his stand on a slight 
eminence, ‘certainly within shot range,” remarked 
my informant, ‘if the Austriana had been 

sessed of rifled cannon (which they were not) ; 
Bat.” he added, ‘‘take it altogether, a most 
discrect hillock, that seemingly was conscious of 
the load of responsibility awarded to it by serving 
asa momentary dwelling to the precious person- 
ete of the Casar of France, for not a truant ball 
harmed ita sloping sides.” This, you will re- 
member, is in strict accordance with the words of 
the official bulletin in the Moniexr, namely, that 
** Providence so evidently protected Napoleon IIL. 
that no one within a hundred yards of him was 
hart,” Well, what next passed was this; the 
battle commenced, continued, raged on, but very 
little of the promised “powder” was smelt, 
and the Imperial participation in the various 
incidents of the day was confined to acquiescence 
in the several details brought in from moment to 
moment by aides-de-camp, One rode up, saying, 
**Sire, General so-and-so's (or division, as 
the case might be) has suffered, and it has been 
judged right to call such regiments in support of | 


[the great Frederick, who, on the news of the 


it.” The answer was a dull nod, a dall look, and | 
the words, “C'est dex /" drawled out ina dull tone ; | 
then another aide-de-camp would arrive, and an- 
nounce that some particular movement had been | 
thought advisable; and to all this the “silent | 
man" of the Times invariably responded, ‘* C'est 
bien” and thus he conceived, directed, planned, 
and fought the battle of Selferino, 


Au anecdote that is not without interest ia, T 
think, that of the way in which General Benedek 
behaved upon the news of the appronch of the 
engagement of Solferino. He was lying dangerously | 
ill at Verona with an attack of measles, hardly 
broken out. Lf ever a malady would il-stand 
being trifled with it assuredly is this one, and, at 
this early stage of it, However Benedek did like 





German Emperor's death, sprang from the bed 
where he lay under an attack of typhins, exclaim- 
ing, ‘I have other things to de than to nurse my 
fever." Benedek rose from his sick couch, put on 
his uniform, went out at the head of his men, 
fought all day long like a lion, cut to pieces all 
that was opposed to him, and came back the most 
glorious of the vanquished, and cured of his 
disease, 


1 

To turn from grave things to things lightest of 
all, there is a movement going on here in what is 
called the “fashionable world” (if any such be 
left here in these dusty deserted dog-ays) that is 
not unamusing to follow. Those arbiters of the 
mode, the ladies and dressmakers of Puris, are 
positively now taking their fishions from Englund, 
not giving theirstous. But worse thin this, they 
are forced into confessing the shocking fact. 
Crinolines originated in Vienna, and adopted by 
the elegant ‘' British female" full ten years ago, 
have only hoisted themselves up little by little to 
the surface of French civilisation after having com- 
letely conyuered Albion, and made it tributary ; 
rut this formed a subject of dispute. What has 
happened within the fast eight or ten months puts 
dispute beyond possibility; the French women are ; 
wearing the red-striped petticoat of Wales, and the | 
plumed transformation of the wide-aweke, which 
so charmingly adorns the heads of London 
Amazons in Rotten Row. Now, on this point 
there is no disputing what can take place; you 
might as well try to affirm that a darkens was 
invented in the Rue Vivienne, as attribute the 
authorship of a wide-awake to a Paria mwdiste, or 
that of a striped linsey-woolsey petticoat to a 
Parisian dressmaker. The two bear the stamp 
of their nationality on them ; and the French 
women who wear them are our subjects for 
as far as a feminine fashion goes. This they take 
unkindly, and, what is more, they wear the vest- 
ments awkwardly. <A Parisian ludy is as little at 
her ease in the London riding hat that seems, 
to of itself from Heath's counters to the 
head of a west-end beauty, as a Seotch dairy. 
maid would be in the graceful mantilla of a 
manclas of Madrid. Why they have sulmitted to 
an imitation of the daughters of “ perfidions 
Albion,” I am really at a loss to divine. Ovr 
countrywomen, a% Emerson says, in his volume 
of ** English Traits,” have the easy gait of * free- 
born women,” a French woman has not ; neither 
the red petticoat nor the plumed hat can ever suit 
her. Perhaps this is one of the ways in which | 
M. de Morny intends, as he propounded in his | 
specch last week, to inaugurate a system of 
**neaceful rivalry between the two countries: it 
is to be hoped every other of these peaceful trials 
will have the same result; for, from this one, we 
come out best. 


Railroads have done much. They have taught 
the Fronch bourgesis to eat roast meat and pota- 
toes, which he was inclined half a century since to 
regard as food for animals; but as yet they have 
not tanght French women to walk like German 
girls, or to wear with any grave the fanciful head- 
gear of the fair Aabitndes of the Park. 








CrrataL PaLace.—Return of Admissions for 
six days, ending Friday, August 26th, 1859, 
93, S54. 


SCIENTIFIC. 
a 

ARSENIC, [v8 PResenen IN Poaxts vexp ror 
Foop.—The intense interest which the public 
have manifested in the trial and condemnation of 
Thomas Smethurst, and the different opinions 
entertained respecting his guilt or innocence, in- 
duce us to give the substance of a paper, read 
Lefore the Dublin Society by Professor Davy, and 
published in The Natural History Review, Pro- 
fessor Davy's attention was first attracted to the 
subject by the difficulty of obtaining pure sul- 
phuric acid, that sold in shops commonly contain- 
lng more or less arsenic, derived from the pyrites 
from which it is manufactured, Super-phosphate 
of lime is extensively used as a manure, and is 
more and more employed every day, and this 
manure is made by the addition of sulphuric acid 


to crushed bones; and, in order to produce it at 


the lowest cost, an inferior description of acid is 
used, containing among other impurities an in- 
creased yuantity of arsunious acid or white 
arsenic. With a view to ascertain whether plants 
had the power of absorbing this arsenic from the 
earth, Professor Davy transplanted three small 
pea-plants, and when they had recovered from 
the remeval, he watered them every other 
day for about a week. The plants did not 
appear to be fajured by the treatment, but 

rew up, Howered, and produced seed as usnal. 

faving collected the stalks, leaves, and pods, 
they were carefully put aside for examinn- 
tion. The means most commonly employed for 
the detection of minute quantities of arsenic are 
Reinsch’sand Marsh's. Heinsch's method consists 
in boiling the suspected substance with diluted 
hydrochloric acid, together with small pieces of 
metallic copper, When the arsenic present will be 
deposited in a metallic state ou the surface of the 
copper, producing a peculiar steel-grey appearance; 
the arsenic can then be volatilised by heat in the 
form of white arsenic, and identified by appro- 
priate tests, Marsh's method consists in exposing 
the suspected substance to the action of hy ru 
gas, which absorbs the poison, when on burning 
the gas the arsenic is precipitated on the surface 
of any cold object held in the flame. Ou trying 
the oe by these tests united, it was found that 
not only the stalks and leaves, bat even the seeds 
had absorbed the poison, which was thus found to 
have penetrated the entire plant. 

Having ascertained that arsenic could be ab- 
sorbed by plants without destroying their vitality, 
Professor Dasy next proceeded to experiment on 
the super-phosphate, by planting a small cabbage- 
plant im a pot containing one part of the manure to 
three of mould, At the end of three weeks the top 
was cut off, and appeared green and healthy; and 
on testing one hundred and thirteen grains of the 
cabbage, very distinct indications of the poison 
were observed. But as the amount of super- 
phosphate used in this experiment was much more 
than would have been used in ordinary cases, Pro- 
fessor Davy procured some turnips to which six 
ewt. of the manure had been used per Irish acre, 
and from two Ibs, weight of the roota which had 
been carefully washed and boiled for three hours in 
thirty-six ounces of distilled water and three ounces 
of hydrochloric acid, striking evidence was afforded 
of the presence of arsenic in tho turnips. On 
testing the brown acid usel by the munure- 
makers, as much ax one grain of white arsenic was 
discovered per ounce of vitriol. It is necessary 
to state that the utmost caution had been taken to 
ascertain that no arsenic existed in any of the re- 
— employed in the experiments. These facts 

ow the extreme caution which is necessary in 
the formation of conclusions based on the presence 
of a minute quantity of arsenic in the bedy of a 
person suspected to have died from poisoning, as 
the small amount discovered in the liver or 
stomach and viscera might have been received 
into the system with the vegetable or even animal 
food taken by the individual. 


Asrrnoxomy.—Father Secchi, of the Observa- 
tory of the Reman College, has just published his 
researches on spots upon the sun's disc. He 
commencvs by supporting the opinion entertained 
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by Wilson, according to whom the feebler light of 
the penumbra depends at least partly on the 
different angles of the surfsees emitting that 
light. He seys ‘‘at least partly,” because we 
must make allowance for the striated formation of 
the edges of the spots, or penumbra, which is now 
established. Closer observation, aided by more 
powerful instraments, has proved that the peaum- 
bee are composed of extremely fine brilliant fila- 
ments whose light equals that of the luminous 
solar envelope or photoshere; but in consequence 
ef the black lines which separate them, the total 
effect ia that of half tints. Powerful instraments 
have also enabled Father Secchi to discover in 
she darker portion of the spots semitransparent 
veils, to which he gives the mame of cirrt or 
gouds; he attributes them to seme irruption of 
Juminons matter having the filamentous aspect of 
the penumbne. Wilson's theory supposes a real 
depression of level in the solar spots, and Father 
Serehi has eccordingly attempted to meusure 
this depression, and has arrived at the conclusion 
that the selar photosphere does not exceed half, 
or even one-third, of the earth's diameter in thick- 
ness. This would give a depth equal at most to 
the twohnndredth of the eun's diameter; but, 
notwithstanding the smallness of this estitute, 
Secchi believea he is not far from the truth, and he 
holds the frequent disruption of the faminous envo- 
lope to be itself an evidence of its comparstive 
thinness, He considers that the facul are only the 
crests of parts of the photosphere which are ele- 
vated above the general level. Aceording to this 
hypothesis the facule: are only more luminous re- 
latively to the darker portions near the edge of the 
solar Tse, Forthermors, he has arrived at the 
conelnsion that the penumbra of a spot near the 
eentre, seen with a feeble power, does not appear 
in reality to be blacker than the portions of the 
disc near the edge, the light from which is little 
more than half that of the brilliant central parts ; 
from this he infers that the lower strata of the 
solar atmosphere must exert an enormous power 
of absorption, and produce a great diminution of 
light in the interior of the cavity formed by the 
vhotospherc. Lastly, Father Seechi has established 
in & manner satisfactory to himself, from draw- 
ings of the positions and form of numerons spots, 
that the greater number of the facula: show them- 
selves in the rmgions where the spots appear, 
namely above and below the equatorial zone, 
There is, therefore, reason to suppose that, rom- 
parel with the tropical regions the solar equator 
enjoys a degree of calm similar to what which 
exists in the corresponding part of the terres- 
trial atmosphere. This latter fact agrees adimir- 
ably with the observations of Carrington, who was 
the first to notice the motion, in opposite direc- 
tions, of the spots situated above aml below the 
solar equator, Father Seechi alse remarks on 
the extraordivary heat of the month of last July, 
vhich was remarked at Rome as at Paris and 
elsewhere. At Home the wind was in the north 
during almost all the month, so that we must 
seek for another cause for the phenomenon ; and 
as we are now at the period in which the solar 
spots attain their maximum, there seems to be 
additional evidence of their inflaence in raising 
the temperature of our earth. For more than a 
mouth past the spots have been of such a size as 
to be visible te the naked eye, and on the 24th 
ultimo, one, whose diameter is estimated at not 
lees than 60,000 miles, waa cliseovered on the edge 
of the sun's dise ; it will, aceonlingly, be new in a 
vary favourable position for observation, having 
just passed the centre. 

Srecrri¢g AGAtNsT THE Bite or Senrexrs,— 
In the course of last May, Mr. Underwood made 
several experiments in public at Melbourne with 
the object of proving that he was in possession of 
& specific against the bites of even the most 
venomous serpents, Mr. Underwood allowed 
himeelf, as well as several mbbits, to be bitten 














asserts that the mysterious specific is no other 
than the Polypedianm fliz-mas, or male fern, 


The antidote is prepared by simply infusing an | 


onnee of the leaves of the 
in spirits of wine or bran: 


f ant nearest the root 
¥ 
tincture for use in a well-stoppered bottle, 


, and preserving the 
If 


| the properties of this plant are found to be really 


what is deseribed, it is desirable to try whether it 
would counteract the poison arising trom wounds 
make during anatomical dissections, to which so 
many medical men and students fall victims. 


Tue Formarios or Fuioevrrres,—QOn the 
15th of June, between 11 and 12 o'clock im the 
morning, a violent storm burst forth over Olden- 
burgh, Un the Hunte, in the neighbourhood of 


| Gutes Drlake, four workmen were on board a 





by different serpents, amongst others, the diamond | 


snake, one of the most dangerous in Australia ; 
neither he nor the rabbits suffered any ill effects 
in conseypitence, but the sum he asked appeared 
exorbitant, and the seeret was accordingly not 
divulged. However, the Cornwall Chronicle 


dredging boat occupied in deepening the new bed 


for the river, when all at once the lightning | 


struck the shore close to them; they appeared at 
the same instant to be strack vieleatly on the 
head with a seft bedy. Having recevered from 
the shock they perceived amoke rising from a 
point of the shore, they ran to the place, and in 
the burnt grass they discovered, sbowt seven yards 
from the water, two holes near one another, and 
their edges surrounded with a whitish sand. 
They dug carefully, and fond in each hole a tube 
that they were unable to extract entire: on account 
of its fragility ; but they followed them as far as 
the marshy soil sitnated under the sand, These 
were two fulgurites, having the ordinary appear- 
ance, being round and as thin as sheets of 
paper, perfectly enamelled on the inside but 
yaroished on the exterior with grains of sand: there 
were also here and there, onthe outside, spots of 
green oxide of iron, of the colour of bottle-glass. 
The soil was formed of about three inches of vege- 
table carth on the surface, then came twenty inches 
of white sand, and lastly the boggy earth, The 
falgurite began aml ended ot the superior and 
inferior surfaces of the bed of sand. The prin- 
cipal fragments have been placed in the maseuto 
of Oldenburgh, 


Tare.—A new application of the nataral sili- 
cate of magnesia, known as steatite, or tale, has 
recently been made in France, namely, the mannu- 
facture of buttons, and even very handsome 
cameos, provided that after its fabrication the 
object he exposed during several hours to a white 
hest, By this strong calcination the steatite 
acquires sufficient hardness to strike fire with a 
steel, and to resist the hurdest file. It can be 
polishext with emery, trpoli, and putty powder, 
and may likewise be coloured by different organic 
and mineral substances; thus chloride of gold 
dyes it purple, nitnste of silver produces a black. 
By exposing the object to the deoxydizing blow- 
pipe Name, the brilliancy of the cdlenrs is much 

aightencd. 
FINE ARTS. 

Forr pictures ont of the fifteen hundred which 
were disposed of at Lorl Northwick's sale, have 
been purchased for the National Gallery, at a coat 
of somewhat over 2000 guineas, They will make 
no very great addition to the national collection, 
nor any very serious drain on the national ex- 
chequer. Perhaps, however, as only works of the 


*“Old Masters” are ever bonghe for the National 


Gallery, it is well to proceed cautiously. Without 
knowing exactly the condition and character of 
the pictures passe] by, it is impossible to say that 
the authorities have not done well to purchase so 
few—though the paucity is somewhat disappoint- 
ing. The new pictures will not be visible until 
after the long vacation, when we shall probably 
notice them sumewlhut in detail; but the reader 
muy like to have a brief note of them now as an 
indication of what is to be looked for. 

First in rank of the Northwick purchases is 
‘The Birth of Jupiter’ by Giulio Romane, which 
the Trustees secured for 9292, It is a large 
vivture, full of lite and subject, Rhea is 
lifting the veil from her infant sen; her at- 
tendants ura busied about her; and the Cory- 
bantes are filling the air with the soand of 
musical instruments, in the hope that haply they 





toay drown the vigorous cries of the young Zens, 
and so save him from the throat of Cronos his 
sire, The picture was in the Orleans Gallery, 
and no question has we believe been mised as to 
its authenticity. But it has been a good deal 
damaged by time, and that worse destroyer, the 
picture restorer. It may be, however, that much 
of the injury is superficial, and that the spots 
which now distigure its surface may prove easily 
removable, Another large work is he Glorifica- 
tion of the Virgin,’ ascribed to Moretto of Brescia. 
In the sale catalogue it is said, but we know 
not on what authority, that this picture “* was 
formerly the altar-picce at the charch of S&8, 
Faustino and Jovito, at Brescia.” Doubtless, 





+ when Mr. Wormum inserts it in his admirable 


‘ catalogue of the National Gallery, he will tell 


what is known of its history, We are curious to 
ste how it will look on the Gallery walls, and at 
present shall only say of it that if by Moretto, 
it is, in feeling, handling, colour, and general 
appearance, curiously unlike the pictures usually 
ascribed to him. Be the painter, however, 
who he may, it is doubtless a genuine picture, 
and, of its class, a meritorious one. ‘he 
class is not, indeed, one that greatly interests ua, 
but it interests others; and, in amy case, the 
ae has considerable historical or chrono- 
ogical value. In the upper part of it an: the 
Virgin and Child in glory, supported by female 
suints; on the earth is a life-sized full-length 
figure of St. Bernardino in the centre, with two 
tale saints on either hand, The price paid for 
the picture was 550 guineas. A picture more likely 
to prove generally attractive is a ‘Madonna en- 
throned,’ by Girolamo of Treviso, a work admir- 
able in composition, rich and glowing in colour, 
and full of feeling. The panal on which it is 
painted is only about seven feet by five feet, but 
every part of it is filled, yet no part crowded. 
The Virgin is seated holding the divine child ; 
about them are saints; in air is a choir of 
angels. The picture was painted for the church 
of St. Domenico at Bologna, and the donor is re- 
wesented kneeling at the feet of the Virgin. 
"asari mentions this picture as the most esteemed 
of Treviso’s works, It is the only example of this 
painters pencil the nation possesses, and it is for- 
tunate therefore that one so famons should have 
been obtained. Happily, too, it is in very good 
condition, considering that it has been painted 
more than three centuries. It was purchased for 450 
guineas. The last and least of the purchases ia 
a amall head, said to be a ‘ Portrait of Massaccie’ 
by himself, The face, from which all the colour 
haa fled, is a full fee, very expressive and cha- 
racteristic. What is the proof that it is of Mas- 
saccio and by him, we wait to see, It was bought 
for 103 guineas. 

As we are speaking of the National Gallery, we 
may remind our readers that it will close on 
Saturday next (September 10), and not re-open till 
the end of October. The new (temporary) rooms 
at South Kensington will then open to the public 
with the British pictures, which will be removed 
thither during the vacation from Marlborough 
House, Some of the paintings by the Old Masters 
will also be transferred from Trafalgur Square to 
South Kensington, in order to provide room for 
recent purchases. Among the new attractions at 
Trafalgar pe we presume, may be expected, 
besides the Northwick pictures, the grand altar- 

iece by Girolamo Romanino, another by Atabrogie 
Jorgogne, and the * Piet&’ by Carlo Crevelli, men- 
tioned in the recent Report of the Trustees as 
purchased, but not then arrived in Engiand. 


Mr. Morris Moore seems determined not to 
cease from his onslaughts upon those who have 
slighted his pretensions and his picture. He 
himself, disgusted with a country in which 
*Civism is bat a sound ; ay a phantom,” and 
where ‘‘in meanness alone is security,” has 
*“ghaken off the dust under Ais feet,” and gone to 
reside in free, liberal, and “ fastidioas” France, where 
“the plot agninst Adm is roundly stigmatised ‘tse 
fnfamic.’” Tut from that land of free thought 
atl free expression he launches out anathemas 
against his ungrateful country, and all sorts of men 
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in it, who have conspired to thwart his interests 
antl to lessen his eredit, from that ‘* extramely 
hostile” and very unscrupulous personage the 
Prince Consort and his “syeophant” the ** twice 


fraudulently reinstated chief of a National 
Gallery” (Sir Charles Eastlake}, down to 
“*the other abettors of the imposter’ (Dr. 


Waagen), ‘fa Mr, John Murray of Albemarle 
Streel, the conscious publisher of a miemdacious 
article.’ and ‘Mr, John Harford of Blaise 
Castle,” author of the Life of Michael Angelo, 
whe, ‘could he have raised himself to the 
dignity of his subject, woud have felt that 
servility and misrepresentation ill consort with 
the venerable uame of Michael Angele.” The 
work in which thia precious tissne of vituperation 
occurs is a thick vo, pamphlet, entitled 
“H.R. Prince Albert and the Apollo and 
Marsyas, by Kaphael ; to the Public, a Statement, 
with an Appendix, by Morris Moore.” (Paris: 
Renou & Maulde.) When we first reveived this 
work some month or two back we resolved to let 
it pass unnoticed, in the hope that absence from 
England would afford time and opportunity for 
calmer thoughts; but Mr, Moore os just for- 
warled to us a second edition, which he has 
caused to be printed with the addition of a 
French translation of it; and we feel that it is due 
to the interests of art and the literature of art to 
warn him that he is irretrievably injuring his own 
cause, giving pain to his friends, and bringing 


élium on art-literature generally, by a — 
in such a course of proceeding, Whilst he 


continues to write thus he may be assured he 
will find few readers and little sympathy. 
He says that he has “bethought hit that 
England is not the World,” and consequently 
shaken off the dust under his feet against her 
“and appealed to Europe.” Why does he not 
also bethink him that our National Gallery is not 
the only one in the world, and appeal ayuinst ite 
verdict by offering his ‘Apollo and Marsyas’ 
to xome one of the other Kuropean galleries. If 
it be the pictare he asserts, surely some of the 
Exropean governments will recognise its valae, 
In any case he should feel that it is after all bat 
miserable work to be for ever holding his country- 
tuen up to the scorn of Europe as scycophants, 
scoundrels, anid foola, because they will not buy 
a particular picture at the price he has chosen to 
set upon it—that price bemg something like a 
hundred times what he himself gave for it. 
Searely man was mode for some nobler work in 
life than this, Mr. Moore should stop in time, 
He is a man of ability : but he ought to be warned 
that few fates are more melancholy than that of a 
man of ability who concentrates all the enengies 
of his mind on some one object, which he sutfers 
to assume in his own eyes colossal proportions, 
while the rest of the world persist in regarding it 
2s almost insignificant. 


The Universal Doeoratnr, edited by J, Wilson 
Ross, the designs by William Gibbs (Houlston & 
Wright), is a seria) mtended to serve as ** A Guide 
to Design for Artista, Manufacturers, and the 
Public.” A work that would serve such a pur- 

would be very valuable, This, from the 
atvle in whieh it is got up, appears to be mally 
midressed rather to the artisan than to either 
of the classes named. If it endeavoured to 
incalcate honestly and intelligently true prin- 
ciples of design among artisans, it would be an 
exceedingly useful publication. But we are 
afraid that we cannot award it any such praise, 
The designs are rather coarsely executed wood- 
cuts of objects designed in a very questionable 
taste; and unaccompanied with a word of com- 
ment, illustration, or explanation, Whether 
they are original or copied, even, is mot told. 
‘There is indeed an ample supply of letter-press, 
but the letter-press hag no connection whatever 
with the designs, Same of it is the merest trash 
possible, euch aa is transferred from corner 
to corner of cheap newapapers and journals, 
But a good deal would be well enough in its 
way if it were the result of original research 
or the writera’ own knowledge. But the writers, 
at least these on art matters, seem to have come 
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to their task quite innocent of any preliminary 
truming, Thus, in a sketch of the history of 
“Painting in Oil,” the ehief author relied on is 
Mr, Eastlake, the writer seeming to be quite un- 
conscious that for many years Mr, Eastlake has 
been only known as Sir Charles; and in a memoir 
of Grinling Gibbons, that famous carver in wood 
is designated * the Kaglish Cellini,” Cellini having 
never carvedin wood. Again in this same memoir 
the book very well known as *Walpole’s Ancedotes 
ef Painting in England,” is quoted as ** Lond 
Orford’s Anecdotes of Painters.” Yet the writer, 
though unacquainted with the title of bis book, 
has a curions coincidence of manner with Horace 
Walpole. Thus the memoir in the Decorator” 
ends with the words ;—' It is indifferent where 
nature produced him [Gibbons] he was a citizen | 
of nature; and when a man strikes out noveity | 
from himself, the place of his birth has little | 
claim on his merit. Some become great poets or 
great painters, because their talents have capital 
moles before their eyes. An inventor is equally 
amavter, whether born in Italy or Lapland.”— 
Now it happens that, with the exception of the 
phrase, “he was a citizen of nature,” which is not 
exactly a Walpole touch, the very same words 
occur at the commencement of Walpole’s notice, 
There is nothing to indicate that the passage in 
the ‘ Decorator” is not original, so we can only 
note it as a remarkable coincidence of thought 
and expression, mpoemally as like coincidences 
occur eleewhere. We trust, however, that the 
designers whe use the book will not be “ guided” 
into similar unconscious resemblances, 





DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART: 
ANNUAL REPORT. 

Twe Art Library has been more extensively need 
than in any previous year. Nearly 500 volumes 
have been added, chielly by purchase, to the 
library which now contains upwanks of 00% 
volumes ; 1200 prints, and 600 photographs have 
also been acquired, The number of subscribers is 
now 420, or 134 more than in any previous year ; 
the number of visits to the reading-room was 8078, 
the average attendance being 28 a day. Sixteen 
of the local schools of art have availed themselves 
of the privilege of borrowing beoks from the 
central library—a privilege the wisiom of which 
we take leave to donbt, except in the case of 
duplicate volumes. 

he Collection of Architectural Casts and Draw- 
ings has received many additions of models, casts, 
and photographs. The collection of architectural 
easts, mostly mediaval, belonging to the society 
called the Architectural Museam, ia deposited in 
the same gallery ; and the two collections are now 
classified on the same system, and a complete 
systematised list of them is in course of prepa- 
ration, 

The growth of the Collection IMustrating Con- 
straction and Building Materials is mach impeded 
for want of room; but it has reesived some im- 
portant additions inclading models, specimens of 
materials, &e,, one of the most noteworthy being 
a number of ‘specimens of the application of 
ceramic ware, both te the construction and the 
decoration of buildings, including some interesting 
Italian examples which have been procured by 
Mr. Cole.” A classitied catalogue of this collection 
has been completed. 

The Educational Collection has been a good deal 
extended, and the number of visitors much in- 
creased, At the close of 1858 the total number of 
educational books was 8400 ; and of models, 
maps, dingrams, &c., 4120, 

The Collection of Objects used for Human Pood 
has been enlarged and systermatised, and placed 
nuuder the superintendence of Dr, Lankester, who 
has prepared a very full and interesting guide to 
the collection, which promises to become one of 
the most attractive sections of the establishment. 

The Collection of Models, &., of Patented 
Tnventiona is now entirely ander the control of 
the Commissioners of Patents ; and is to a certain 
extent isolated from the other collections, 

Another means adopted by the depertment of 
extending information in art and science is the j 


delivery of lectures at the South Kensington 
Museum. The lectures have for the most part 
been by men distinguished in their several callings, 
and the attendance at them appears to have been 
satisfactory, 

A photographic staff is maintained at South 
Kensington, and men of the Royal Engineers arc 
regularly instrneted in the art, to the great advan- 
tage of the public service, “Men of the corps 
who have been so taught, have beon sent, under 
the orders of the Secretary of State for War, to 
assist in the survey of the Turkish boundary in 
Heasarabia, and in that of the Isthmus of Panama, 
while several have been despatched to British 
Colombia with the Reyal Engineers forming part 
of that establishment.” The photographs of Mr. 
Newton's excavations at Halicarnassus are also 


) the product of the South Kensington instruction ; 


and photographs of great interest executed by 
sapmers truined in this department have been 
received from Lucknow, Photographs on the 
largest seale have likewise heen executed by Mr. 
Thurston Thotnpson from the Cartoons of Ratlaclle 
*‘ond will be sold tothe public at the lowest price 
to cover the cost,” 

The Royal Dublin Society proceeds on a similar 
system to that adopted at South Kensington. 
The School of Art had on its books Inst year 440 
students, being on increase of 36 om the year 
before, A course of 12 lectures was delivered 
on unatomy in commection with the Fine Arts, and 
was attended by an average of 42 persons at each 
lectare. The Art Exhibition, consisting of the 
Cirenlating Museum from South Kensington, 
augmented by 3147 articles contributed from local 
sources, was open for cleven weeks, and was 
visited by 55,318 persons, the exhibition being 
opened on three evenings a week at a reduce: 
charge of 3d. and 1d. each person, 

The Centeal School of Art, Edinburgh, was 
attended by 229 male and 151 female students ; 
while in ‘‘ontside” schools #99 students received 
direct, and 573 ‘‘ collateral” art instruction. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 
pa 

Tur Bradford Musical Festival, to which we 
advertod last week, as likely to be pre-eminently 
successful, has verified the hopes of its patrons, 
Not only has it been soas a musical meeting, but 
it offers tangible proofs of the eame character in 
the shape of a considerable surplus for the 
Charitable Institutions in whose behalf it has 
been held. Three years since the like results 
were not attained. ‘Thon there was o lavish ex- 
penditure upon prineipals, the Committee having, 
at the last moment, secured tho leading member: 
of Mr. Launley’s frowp», asa special attraction, at no 
less at amount, it was said, than 10004, who did 
not draw one shelling faore than would have heen 
abteined had the orginal selection of the leading 
vocalists been adhered to, and the programmes of 
the evening concerts been uninterpolated with a 
trashy class of Italian nusic, which, at the best, 
when not pretty, is particularly wearying to pro- 
vincial ears. Independently, however, of this 
very absurd blonder, which could only be ex- 
cused on the score of excessive zeal, unhappily not 
balanced either by prudence, common sense, or 
judgment, the prices of admission were fixed at so 
high a figure as to render the attendance of the 
mercantile portion of the townspeople next to 
impossible. The Bradford Committee, with all 
their Free Trade notions, had, therefore, to buy 
their experienco—not in the cheapest market— 
and to learn by such severe teaching 4 a positive 
loss, and an indispensuble resort to the guarantee 
fund to make up a deficiency, that the times for 
high prices are gone by, and that, if success 1s to 
be attained, appeal must new-a-daye be made to 
the million, xd that prices must be brought within 
an easy reach of the means of all classes, inas- 
much aa if the wealthy alone patronised the 
Festival—whieh they are not the most forward to 
do—they are by fur too small in t of numbers 
to make it either wise or politic to upheld a 
feudal, and therefore obsolete, exclusivenesa 11 
their behalf. The great folks of Yorkshire having 





therefore failed to make the Bradford Festival of 
1856 remunerative, the Committee this year 
lowered their charges of admission, in conse- 
anence of which they have netted, it is said, very 
nearly 10002. profit for those Charities which it 
is the pride of the town to maintain in usefulness 
and efficiency. It takes, however, time to in- 
duce persons who are proved to have been clearly 
in the wrong, to submit to circumstances whic 

they cannot control. There has, doubtless, been 
improvement at Bradford this year by the conees- 
sion of a reduction of prices as to the ruised seats of 
the area from lis. to 10s. 6d,; but, in other 
parts of the Hall, had the diminution been made 
in like proportion, it is not too much to infer 
that the profits would have considerably exceeded 
the net sum that has been realised, At several 
performances the front area and west gallery 
might easily have held a much larger company, 
and would doubtless have done so had the charges 
been less than 7s. fd. and Gs. The north and 
south galleries would also have paid better, had 
the charge been 2s, 60. instead of 3s. All these, 
however, are points for the consideration of future 
Committees, whom it isto be hoped the recol- 
lection of the advantages this year realised by 
a slight modification, may induce to use every 


legitimate means to please the public and benefit | 


the Charities. 

So much, however, premised, as to the very 
necessary matter of pecuniary profit, it is now 
nece to speak of the musical events of the 
week, which were inaugurated on Tuesday evening, 
the 23rd August, by the unusual presentation at a 
provincial festival of an entire oratorio—Haydn’s 
«ver sparkling and elegant Creation. The pro- 
«luction of this oratorio on the first evening was 
intended as an experiment—to discover whether 
the middle classes and the well-to-do tives of 
Bradford would patronise a concert which, it was 
given out, was intended especially for themselves, 
The experiment was successful, At least 3000 = 
sons were present, and another 1000inall probability 
would have joined them, had every part of the 
Hall been thrown open exclusively for the accom- 
modation of the million. The enjoyment of the 
audience was intense; and well it might be so, 
for more ample justice perhaps was never before 
done to this magniticent construction of lovely and 
characteristic harmonies. The band was com- 
posed entirely of the members of the Royal Italian 
Opera orchestra, af last pronounced by Mr. J. W. 
Davison, the musical critic of the Times, to he 
“@ ri | unsurpassed in Europe” —an adinission 
we & be in no hurry to lose sight of, seeing 
that this —- has often drawn comparisons 
hetween the instrumentalists of other countries to 
the disadvantage of our own. Not one other per- 
former, either of metropolitan or provincial 
celebrity, was conjoined with this inimitable 
orchestra, the consequence of which was a perfec- 
tion of ensemble in obedience to their celebrated 
chef, which may without a word of exaggeration be 
pronounced to have been perfect. The chorus was 
comes, with the exception of twenty-two female 
vocalists, of the members of the Bradford Choral 
Society, the freshness of whose voices, no less 
than the efficiency of their training, is proverbial. 
The printipebe consisted, as we last week inti- 
mated, of 

Soprani—Madame Clara Novello, Madame Lemmons 
—* Mrs. Sunderland, and Mademoiselle Tiet- 


Contralti—Misa Palmer, Miss Freeman, and Madame 
Nantior Didi¢e, me ~ = 


Tenori—Mr. Sims » Mr. > and 
8 Oi Reeves, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, 
Yrnssi Shenae Belletti, Mr. Santley, and Signor Badlali, 


For the Creation, the services of Madame Clara 
Novello, Mr, Sims Reeves, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, 
vnd Signor Belletti, in the first and second— 
Mdme, Lemmens Sherrington, Mr. Santley, Miss 
Freeman, and Mr, W. Cooper, in the last—acts of 
the oratorio were employed with the most satis- 
factory results. Mdme. Novello sang ‘* With 
verdure clad,” and ‘*On — pens,” with 
more than usual brilliancy, Mr. Sims Reeves 
proved that his throat has in a great measure 
recovered from the severe attack of bronchitis 


of his times. 





part of the year, by his striking declamation of 
the accompanied recitative, “ With splendour 
bright,” as well as by his delicate and artistic 
rendering of that exquisite morcan, ‘*In native 
worth.” Mr. W. Cooper relieved Mr. 5, Reeves 
from the Be motive, ‘*Now vanish,” and 
ag it creditably, though he wanted animation 
in his delivery of the transition passage, “Af. 
frighted fled." Sig, Belletti’s singing in ** Rolling 
in foaming billows," and “Now Heaven in 
fullest glory,” was unimpeachable. Not only did 
he show proof of his ability as a musician, but he 
agin and in rose with his subject, and so 
threw himself into its expression that he com- 
pletely distanced every other bass (oratorio) singer 
It is no more than this amiable 
gentleman deserves to have said of him, that he is 
certainly now the very best exponent of the pure 
oratorio type in his peculiar department, excellent 
as his several competitors are known to be. In 
the third act Mdme, Sherrington and Mr, Santley 
sung most artistically. Of the execution of the 
chorus nothing need be said, but that all the 
members seemed to vie with one another to 
present a harmonious whole of consummate ex- 
eellence, Supported by such principals as we 
have named, and by such a band, directed too by 
such a chef @orchestre as M. Costa, it might have 
been said, ‘the marvellous work" would indeed 
have ** beheld amazed " any inefficiency or want of 
skill. Take it for all in all, no interpretation of 
Haydn's pleasing work could surpass that of this 
musical festival, 

The first morning — (Ang. 24) con- 
sisting of Handel's Dettingen Te Dewi, given 
just as it was rendered at the Great Handel 
Festival at Sydenham, and a selection from Judas 
Maccabeus, The entire performance was 50 satis- 
factory that it is scarcely necessary to particu- 
larise. The chorus and band were again quite up 
to their work, and the principals emulated their 
exertions con amore. rs. Sunderland made her 
first curtsey, and was received with an uproarious 
welcome, the lady being a great favourite in the 
north, though never yet having obtained similar 

pularity in the south, Endowed with a charm- 
ing voice, as almost every north-countrywoman is, 
Mrs. Sunderland has yet to gain that tinish which 
constitutes the perfection of vocalisation—a result 
not very likely to be attained by her, inasmuch as 
both here and elsewhere she manifests such a 
thorough appreciation of her own merits, that she 
neither condescends to take the time from the con- 
ductor, nor to sing anything allotted to her as it 
is marked by the composer. Besides this, there 
isacertain amount of vulgarity about her manner, 


for which no freshness of voice can atone. Mrs, 
Sunderland—from these defects, prated even 
more conspicuously than when she [ast sung at 


Exeter Hall, probably from feeling that she was 
here on her own ground—thus completely spoiled 
the charming song, ‘* Wire men flattering.” M. 
Costa seemed, after the first two or three bars, to 
have a given up all hope of controllin, 
her, and let her ‘* gang her ain gait,” the result o! 
which was that she made, in plain terms, a flaseo, 
which in any other part of the world would at 
once have brought her to her senses. In the trio, 
however, of ‘‘See the conquering hero,” M. Costa 
detertuined to maintain his command ; and having 
the band and chorus, as well as Mdme. Sherring- 
ton and Miss Freeman, to aid him, Mrs. Sunderland 
had nothing to do but to submit, and go with the 
others, unless she would _ been —— 
such a mighty pre erance. o no 
A ner is at fit than M. Costa in ele 
forcing obedience, no one is less capricious ; but, 
inasmuch as he finds that Mrs. Sunderland is 


resolved to have her own way, it is the most — 


prudent thing he can do, to let her have it, In 
the end the consequences must affect the lady 
much more than they can harm any one else. 

The first miscellancous concert of Wednesday 
evening was well attended. On this occasion 
Mdlle, Tietjens, Sigs. Giuglini and Badiali, from 
the Drury Lane company, and Mdme. Nantier 
Didi¢e, from the Re Italian Opera, débuted 
before a Bradford audience. It is impossible to 
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somewhat lengthy selection,still furtherlengthened 
by the absunt custom of insisting upon encores. 
¢ instrumental parts of this concert consisted of 
three overtures, Pra Diavolo, Guillawme Tell, and 
Ruy Blas, cach of which was executed with match- 
less precision. Mrs. J. W. Davison—or, as she was 
announced in the scheme, Miss Arabella Goddard 
—attempted Beethoven's Choral Fantasia in the 
first part, We say attempted, because, though the 
notes were played and the execution was perfect, 
as far as manipulation is concerned, there was 
nothing else to recommend the interpretation. 
The elucidation of this composition requires mind, 
no less than brilliancy of finger, and in that Mrs. 
J. W. Davison still continues to be deficient. 
Her playing of Thalberg’s fantasia on the airs of 
Mose in Eyitto, in the second part, was much more 
successful ; here brilliancy of touch and mechanical 
execution being all that is required to astonish an 
audience, which Mrs. J. W. Davison succeeded 
in doing to no inconsiderable extent. This 
concert must not be dismissed without a word of 
age being bestowed upon the Bradford choir 
ior their singing in the part song, ‘*O hills, O 
vales of pleasure,” and the madrigal, ‘* Down in 
a flowery vale.” The enthusiasm with which these 
specimens of unaccompanied part-singing were re- 
ceived, both by the audience and the members of 
the orchestra, was indeed most fully deserved. 
Thursday (August 25) morning's performance 
consisted entirely of Mendelssohn's St. Paw!—the 
greatest sacred work that maestro wrote, although 
the £vijak still continues to be the more popular 
oratorio in England, though not in Germany, 
where musical discrimination deals with learning 
rather than with that which merely pleases. Not 
that we would say the A/guh is not a great work. 
Far from it. But in saying that St Powd is 
eater, we by no means think that we detract 
rom the character of Mendelssohn's more popular 
oratorio, A performance of Sf. Pau! inaugurated 
the opening of the Bradford Music Hall six years 
ago, and those who had the selection of the music 
this year did well to offer a repetition of the work, 
inasmuch as the Bradford choir is not better 
acquainted with any sacred composition in its 
repertoire, Were space at our disposal, we should 
be glad to enter at considerable length into a de- 
tailed deseription of the manner in which this ora- 
torio was rendered ; but, as that is impossible, we 
must be content with saying that, as a whole, it 
was scarcely possible that greater honour could 
have been done to the reputation of Mendelssohn. 
The exactness with which the pianos and fortes, the 
crescendos und dininuendos, were observed through- 
out, was the theme of universal admiration, whilst 
the breadth of the massive specimens of choral har- 
mony, in which this bgp work abounds, was 
made apparent by the enthusiastic yet steady 
rendering of the exponents. Perhaps this oratorio 
has never been heard to greater advantage than 
on this occasion, and most certainly not at any 
other provincial musical congress. 
The evening miscellaneous concert of this day 
was again made up of selections from Weber, 
Mozart, Rossini, izetti, rete, Beet- 
| hoven, Bellini, Verdi, Mendelssohn, and Cima- 
amongst foreign compositions ; whilst only 
| one English composer had a chance amongst so 
| foreigners of being heard, and that one—Mr. 
| Hullah! The taste of the audience was, on this oc- 
casion, eccentric. Whatever was excellent 
| searcely without a hand of mange whilst every- 
thing that was trashy—ani there was much of this 
sort, despite the long list of high-sounding names— 
| ar vocthe a Davi 
was vocileronsly redemanded. Mrs, J. W. Davi- 
}son agnin played, having selected M. Meyer's 
, fantasia on airs from the Trovatore, for her se- 
cond performance, substituting Thalberg’s ** Last 
‘rose of summer,” as she invariably does when 
encored, as she was on this occasion, As hereto- 
' fore the lady's execution was faultless, and the 
| compositions, being simply worthless in them- 
selves, had all the justice that was requisite 
done them. We wish we could say as much for 
Mrs. J. W. Davison’s interpretation of Beethoven's 
E flat concerto, at the end of the first part ; that, 
however, is simply impossible. Clever as she is, 


i 


which kept him so long from work in the early ; enumermte the various pieces which made up a | she is still far from being sufficiently up te the 
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mark to com the pianoforte concertos of ** the 
gat of modern harmony.” The orchestral pre- 
udes of the evening were Weber's Preciosa, and 
Rossini’s Semiramide, each of which ought to have 
commanded more attention than was accorded to 
them. The audience of this evening, however, 
seemed to be almost entirely com of fashion- 
able people, and such individuals seem to think 
that their part in a concert is to be looked at, 
whilst they talk to one another as unconcernedly 
as if the whole affair was a thing of no importance 
whatever. Such a specimen o! vemry and ill- 
breeding is not now-a-days often protruded before 
the public, and happily at Bradford it was the 
few who manifested it. The many were evidently 

nite as much disgusted as were the band and 
chorus ; but impertinence is proverbially blind to 
its own stupidity ! 

On Friday morning (Aug. 26), the ever fresh 
and inevitable Messiah was five the soprano 
music being allotted to Mdmes. Novello and 
Sherrington, and Mrs, Sunderland ; that for the 
contmilto to Misses Palmer and Freeman ; that for 
the tenor to Mr. Sims Reeves ; and that for the bass 
being divided between Mr, Santley and Sig. Bel- 
letti. Mrs. Sunderland sang ‘* Rejoice greatly!" 
and dragged the time as is her wont, yet she was 
encored, and positively accepted this sorry compli- 
ment of equivocal taste! Mdme. Novello acted 
more — in declining to sing ‘* I know that my 
Redeemer liveth,” twice, as did Mdme. Sherrington, 
in refusing to accept the demonstration of the 
audience in favour of a repetition of ‘‘ How 
beautifal are the feet.” Mr, Reeves was again in 

voice and sang everything well, except ‘* He 
shall dash them,” which he persists in rendering 
with greater tameness than anything else he 
attempts—a mistake, which is unaccountable, 
since we are igen obstinacy can have nothing 
to do with his refusal to listen to the advice of 
those who have heard Braham's interpretation, 
and therefore cannot but express their regret at 
this singular piece of infatuation on the part of that 
tenor’s only legitimate successor, Of the chorus 
it is impossible to speak too highly. If the most 
exigent of musical critics really wishes to hear the 
Messiah chorases to perfection, he must go into 
Yorkshire, The earnestness of the executants’ 
attack, and their steady singing, is indeed equal to 
the freshness of their orguns. Small as their 
members are, comparatively, we doubt very much 
whether the effects of Iarger bodies in more 
expansive areas could be more massive than they 
appeared to be at this performance in the Bradford 
usic Hall, As a proof of the undying popularity 
of this immortal oratorio, no less than 2271 
persons were present at the performance. 

As with most ea people, the crowd is 
always reserved for the last occasion when they 
ean te brought together— so at Bradford, the 
last evening concert was the best attended, no 
less than 3200 persons having squeezed them- 
selves into every nook and corner of their superb 
Music Hall. e feature of the evening was the 
production of Mr. Jackson's Cantata, ‘“The Year,” 
which, as a matter of course, was favourably 
received, that gentleman being the popular chorus 
master of the Bradford Choral Society, [It is im- 

ible to speak of a work of considerable pre- 
tensions on a first hearing; nevertheless, it was 
quite possible to discern that there were points 
about the writing manifesting clever construction, 
though much deficiency in instrumental arrange- 
ment was apparent. The remaining portion of 
the concert consisted of a selection from the 
operatic — of various composers, which 
were = according to the different quali- 
fications of the singers in their best manner; but 
the band decidedly carried away the palm. A 
more superb interpretation of Mozart's glorious 
** Jupiter" Symphony could not have been 
attained, Its interpretation induced us, indeed, 
to lament that such a band, in its entirety, 
is only heard in London in one place; and 
then but for the exponency of operas for only 
three months of the year. Surely a series of con- 
certs oe the winter months, by this band, 
under M. Costa’s direction, would be a certain 
pecuniary speculation! We throw out this 


hint | 


to those enfreprenevrs who are competent to deal 
with and manage such matters, ndon, then, 
would enjoy during the winter even a greater treat 
than the Conservatoire at the same time offers to 
Paris But, rerenons a nos moutons / 

The Brudford Festival is another homage to 
music, and takes it upward in its gigantic march 
of p sa, Of course, much credit is due to the 
local committee, and to none more so than to Mr. 
Samuel Smith, the originator of these festivals 
during his mayoralty in 1853; but without such 
a chef d’orckestre as M. Costa, similar results 
could not have been attained. All honour to that 

ntleman is due for his ove yer exertions in 

ringing about the repeated triumphs of his 
calling. To have compassed the arduous duties of 
two such festivals as the Great Handel Commemo- 
ration at the Crystal Palace, and that at Bradford 
in the same year, and to have rendered each un- 
equalled in point of perfect execution, was a 
task no less unprecedented than Herculean! Yet 
M. Costa has fulfilled his duties so admirably 
and successfully, that he stands as | potency in 
his profession, as in the regard and esteem of his 
noble band of faultless execntants. 


Princess's Tueatne.—Said Mr, 
Monday : 
“ Lapres ann Gextiewax—This night concludes my 
career, ¢ goal ship which I have com- 
manded for nine years through storm and sunshine, calm 
at tempest, is now about to re-enter harbour, and, in 
nautical phrase, to be paid off; its able and efficient crew 
dispersed, soon, however, to be re-commissioned under a@ 
new captain, to sail once more, as I sincerely hope, on a 
prosperous voyage. It is always painful to bid adieu to 
those with whom we hare been associated long and inti- 
mately, How deeply, then, must I feel this moment of 
separation from my comstent patrons, friends 
—hever to meet aguin under same relative circum- 
stances,” 


Kean on 


Could we in more pathetic words than Mr, 
Kean’s own, mention the event of the termina- 
tion of that gentlernan's management of the Prin- 
cess's Theatre? The company which for nine 
years has been a model of respectability and 
unanimity is broken up, never to meet again, 
We now begin to appreciate the high value of 
Mr. Kean’s endeavours—his determination to raise 
the stage from a mere garish sham to be a truthful 
reflection of men and manners, and to raise the 
players to a body commanding and obtaining 
respect, Well had Mr. Kean carned the genuine 
respect and applause from the representatives of 
all classes which filled the house to bid him and 
his wife good-bye, as mana; of the Princess's 
Theatre. The iio been well earned, 
and the public gladly bestowed it. Those who 
love heartiness would have been glad to hear the 
deafening shouts which weleomed Mr, Kean when 
he appeared at the end of the play to address the 
crowded andience—would have been glad to see 
the bright faces, the showered flowers and wreaths, 
and in the midst, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean, 
bowing,—aye, and weeping, for it is hard to leave 
the home and the many friends of nine long years, 
Through much nnmerited obloquy Mr. Kean has 
lived to be the most honoured amongst actors, and 
thereby he gains the victory for the stage as well 
as for himself, In his speech, Mr. Kean most 
logically pe the justice of his revivals; and 
while on this subject, he said : 

“T remember that when I ueed the Winter's Tule 
as a Grock play-—that is, Greek dresses, Greek cus- 
toms, Groek architecture—an objection was raised by 
some, that although the scene was situated at & 
then # Greek colony, whose king consults the celebrated 
Oracle of Delphi--yet the play was said to be essentially 
English, and ought to be so presente, becanse allusions 
in various parts reference to this country, and to the 

tod when the author wrote. You would, perhaps, 

lies and gentlemen, have been somewhat satonisher 
and lexed to have seen the chest containing the 
answer of the Greek oracle to the Greek » ou 
to have been delivered abore two thousand years ago, 
borne upon the stage by the beefeaters of Queen Elizabeth, 
You would, ony aa been equally surprised to have 
witnessed at this tre, Leonters aa a Groek king, in the 
Inst act, attired as Hemlet, Prince of mark; and yet 
such an inewngruity was acoeplod within tbe last twenty 
years. 


Referring to the cost of these unparalleled pro- 
ductions, Mr. Kean said : 


“To carry ont Uiis system, the cost has been encrmons 
—far wo for the Umited arena in which it wes in- 
curred, a signal proof I may state that, in this litedeo 


theatre, where 2007. is considered a large 
200. an rapes te I led in one season alone 


moment 


mente to 

these Shak I have —- about SKY, 
y, I think, be reckoned at or above 

10,000., when T include the additions made to the 

stock ; all of which, by the terms of my lense, I am bound 

(with the exception our own personal wardrobe) un- 

conditionally to leave beblad me on my secession from 

Tannagement,”” 

In conclusion, Mr. Kean said : 


feeling ismppoint 
remembrance of the old adage, pusher goes 
to the well, but the pitcher at broken." 
and body require rest after euch active exorcise for 
zoom Gastng the honk period of life ; and it could not be 
matter of surprise if I sank under a continuance of the 
combined duties of actor and manager of a 


where 
everything has grown into gigantic portions ; indeed, 
Tabould long since bave succumbed bad I not been sus- 


tained! and seconded by the indomitable energy amit 
the devoted affection of wife. You have only 


Srecging apirite, 
aon — me to freeh exertion, f canmot thie 
rmanity to pass without correcting an erronecus 
bmpression which has to some extent abrond, thar, 
m retiring from t I eo contemptater 
retirement from the stage. I have neither announced nor 
conceived such intention; but, on the contrary, I hope, 
if my life be spared, at least for « limited number of 
Fears, to appear as an actor, The necessity of fulfilling 
a long rownd of provincial en, ents will couse 1 
considerable time to elapse before I i 
opportanity—shoult such an ity 

meeting London frienda; bat, oe fe away, 
mem constantly revert to the i t 
have witnessed here, and conjure up visions of the brigh 
eyes, encouraging ee, andl voices which 
have so often ch me on 

nha 


ment of dramatic art, 1 owe to you, iny best friends—to 
you, the public, Let me fondly cherish the hope that you 
Sf a 
i A OW - 
and qrautlls take 1 my have, Waading rou “farewell 

—s long farewell,” ” 

A long farewell, but followed by the lasting re- 
membrance that Mr. Kean has done more for the 
dramatic profession than any man living—than 
any man who has lived; giving more bread, and 
more plentifully, than any preceding manager ; 
mindful of his people in sickness, sorrowing if 
any of them went wrong, working not only for 
himself but for those sbent him: in a worl, 
proving himself to be even as good a gentleman 
asanactor, May all good go with him and with 
Mrs. Kean, for not only have they gained the 
applause, but the respect of all good Englishmen. 


Haymanker THearne.—Mr. Charles Mathews 
has been playing in the  aiacongy He would be an 
Actor, and to very good houses. Indeed the cold 
weather which has visited us during the week 
has filled the theatres to an extent which must be 
very satisfactory to the managers. 


Srnanp THEATRE.—The Goose with the Golder 
Eggs is the name of a little farce by Mr, A. May- 
hew, produced at this house on Thursday. r, 
Turhy (Mr. James Rogers), the meanest of s 
attorneys, has a daughter Clara (Miss Ida Wilton), 
to whom an eecentric aunt sends a se, accom 
panied by a letter stating it is ‘well stuffed,” 
the stuffing referred to being S007 in notes, 
However, before the reading of the letter, the " 
has been discovered to be too high for the Furby 
liking, and the attorney has given it to a Mfr. 
Flickster (Mr, J. Clark), a brother attorney of Mfr, 
Turby's, and his equal, Mr. Flickster, abomi- 
nating the present, has handed it to Mr. Bonsor 
(Mr, W. Mowbray), a penniless clerk in 
love with Clara, which last recipient of the 
despised bird has flung it indignantly into a dust- 
hole, The action of the farce may now easily be 
seen. Each of the two attorneys acquire a know- 
ledge of the treasure, and desire to make it 
treasure-trove, When they discover the owner to 
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he Bonsor, the action becomes capitally rapid ; I 
and when they learn the dustman has the bird and 
hear that functionary’s bell, the climax approaches, 
and it is reached when the two legal gentlemen, 
after having rashed to the cart as one man, return, 
so to si in a crowd, each ay on to the 
valuable bird, and only resigning his hold when 
the gives way in the centre and both the 
combatants roll on the stage. We need not say 
that the notes are not to be found. The brisk little 
piece is concluded by Clara asserting her inde- 
pendence, she being twenty-one, and electing to 
marry Mr. Bonsor, and the arrival of the 500/, in 
the form of acheque, which, being payable at sight, 
Mr. Turby sincerely trusts the banker upon whom 
it is drawn is not blind. The farce was most suc- 
cessful, as well it might be, Mr. ra and Mr. 
J. Clark being admirably fitted with characters to | 
which they did fall justice. 





Stanparp Taratre.—Paying a visit to this 
popular place of amusement some nights back, | 
we were much pleased to find a lady attached to 
the company whose talents, if not recognised west 
of Temple Bar, are of a very good onder. We 
refer to Miss ‘erry, a soubrelle actress, who will 
compare very favourably with many well-known 
performers, She played in a very capital little 
French piece, and, as a Normandienne peasant, 
threw a deal of spirit and fun into her rélz, Miss 
Terry sings with considerable effect, and as a 
sample of the ballad enjoyed by the frequonters of 
the Standard temple of the drama, we beg to offer 
the following : 

IT once knew a Normandy 
Whose sire was a testy old 
And who al was greatly afraid, 
That the maiden would choces for hersetf ; 
Bo he kept ber quite control, 
By ineans of a good lock and key, 
And I saw ber one ev'ning, poor soul, 
Look down from ber lattice en me. 
With iron her laviice was barr’d 
And te none could she ater a word, 
And I thought it was hard, 
That & maid shoald be caged like a bind: 
So at night, when byw dees whey ber sire, 
I thew with a lig’ free, 
And 1 eaid, should the house be on fire, 
Sweet maiden come downward to me. 
Some branches I barnt, and the smoke 
By the wind to the house was convey'd; 
Then cried fire ‘till the father awoke, 
And bet ont the poor trembling maid ; 
He was very near dead with oem, 
Tho’ nor nor a spark could he soe, 
And the maiklen ran down with deli 
To the spark that had just sct her 5 


We think no cynic can find anything to a 
to here. The piece to which we have refe: i 
entitled Asnw and is really a good literary 
performance. 


maid, 
elf, ° 





Sapier's Weta Tukatne.—Mr. Phelps opens 
here on Saturday next. We hear he has 
strengthened his company by the addition of 
several well-known actors, and one or two now 
competitors for theatrical honours. 


Will it be believed that, in the short time which 
has elapsed since the occurrence of the unhappy 
accident to Roger, three different propositions for 
an opera, in which the hero should have been 
deprived of his hand, have been submitted to 
the director! The Golden Hand—the Vesdean 
Chief, ts the one which has met with the most 
favour. We refrain from giving the name of the 
wpular librettist who originates the idea, in the 
fope that the story may have no foundation. 





JAMES THE FIRSTS LETTER BOOK. 


Safe conduct for bg Starky amd John 
Davis, merchants and citizens of London, to whom the 
K ng has intrusted certain business connected with naral 

as for the purchase of masts anc timber, 
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James L to the Grand Bi . “the Sultan Achomes 
Cham, great Lord of the Kingdom of the Mussolmans 
sod Hick Sovereigne of the Onentall Empire.” Hecom- 
veers Go Lim he case of this most unfortunate Prince 
Stwphen Bogdan, Prince of Moldavia, exile for many 


' vewrs From his a from his Majesty's favour, 


aod begs him to retlect by restoring this unfortunate 
pence to his estate and inheritance, his Majesty but 
flows his own power in exercising his clemency, and 
iustrates his own glory, which will be the greater in 
respect that he bath a King’s intercession fur a poor 
supplicant. 1607, October, 

e same lever, in Latin. 1607, October. 

James 1, to the Vizier Basha, Recommends to him the 
case of the unfortunate Prince of Moldavia, Stephen 
Howitan, avd reminds him that the glory of a prince und 
his ministers consisteth in their power, and especially if 
it be oxercised for the good of men by works of clemency 
sunt sini i 1607, October, 

‘The sanse jetter, in Latin, 1607, October. 

James lt, Safe conduct for Stephan Bowdan, Prince of 
Moavia, 1607, November, 

James I. to the Marquis of Brandenburgh. In behalf 
of the case of the Prince of Moldavia, e=pecinliy calling 
atvention to the fact that the Prince's grandfather had lent 
soape money to his Highness the Maryuis’s grandiather, 
which had not been repaid. 1607, October. 

Jazmes L. to the Duke of Saxony, Recomments to his 
favour the casc of the Prince of Motdavia. 1607, October. 

James I, to the Visier Kasha, “by Mustapha Aga.’ A 
levter of compliment, commending to his favour the causes 
ofthe English merchants. 1007, November. 

James 1. Safe conduct for Mustapia Aga, ambassador 
from the Emperor of Turkey, tre Sultan Achommet, who is 
recurning to Turkey. 1697, November. 

dames I, to the Vizier Kasha, A letter of compliment 
on the rewwrn of Mustapha Aga, the Sultan's ambassador, 
to Turkey, 1107, Noverber, 

James I, to the Viceroy of Algiers, A letter of compli- 
ment on the return of Mustapha Aga, acknowledging the 
Viceray’s courtesies and good will towards the English 
residing ii his dominions, 1007, November, 











MISCELLANEA. 
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Death oF THe AncHpeacos or Ety,—In- 
telligence reached England on Monday of the 
death, under very melancholy circumstances, of 
the Venerable Charles Hardwick, Archdeacon 
of Ely. He left England at the beginning of 
August, for a short tour in the Pyrenees, On 
Thursday, the 18th, accompanied by an English 
gentleman he had met at Bagnéres de Luchon, he 
ascended a mountain near the Port de Venasque. 
They reached the summit safely, ard had made 

rt of the descent, when, untortunately, Arch- 
deacon Hardwick proposed taking a different path 
from that by which they had ascended. “His 
compunion, however, preferred keeping to the 
known track, atul reached the foot of he. mountain 
in safety. After waiting some time for the arch- 
deacon, this gentleman became alarmed, and 
especially as he was told by some shepherds that 
the descent attempted by Mr, Hardwick was 
impossible. All a to trace Mr. Hardwick 
on that day were fruitless; but a strong body of 
guides and police having been procured from 
Lagnéres de Luchon, another search, made early 
on the following morning, resulted in the discovery 
of the unfortunate gentleman's body. He appeared 
to have achieved the most difficult part of the 
descent, and then to have fallen down a shelving 
mass of rock a distance of about 200 feet. The 
lamented deceased must have been killed instanta- 
neously ; his left arm was broken in two places, 
and his watch shattered to pieces, The remains 
were interred at Bagnéres de Luchon on the 
following Sunday. Archdeacon Hardwick was a 
fellow of St. Catherine's, Cambridge, where he 
resided, and held the office of Christian Advocate 
in the University, and Divinity Lecturer of King’s 
College. This sad event will cast a gloom over 
the University, of which, as a theological scholar, 
he was a — ornament, and in which he was 
much beloved. His age was only thirty-cight 
years, and he had only been appointed to the 
archdeaconry of Ely a few months previous to his 
premature death, 


Humpotyr Memoxtan.—The Royal Academy 
of Sciences of Berlin have recently issued a cir- 
cular, of which the following is a translation :— 


“In like manner a8 isolated men, such as Ariosto and 
amore ag d — from “ne w tUme, berg continued 
tancensiny: investigate, analyse, to Bympa- 
thise,—r c ng in thelr own peradna the multiple 
science of their age,—so Alexander von Humbokit, 
diligent, cl 4 with n mind at once cupec ous, 
Jominons, and fruitful in idems, ought to take rank among 
those few and powerful men of genius, who are the pride 
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and glory of their 





in both the hemispheres 
of We globe, That to he bas given birth in the 
world of science will not the contrary, it will con- 


div; on 

tinue to Reged and perpetuate itself 

virtae. But b place in ectence has become vacant, and . 

this friendship, ready to assiat the talented, —this 

zeal, ardent and ital encouraging the develop- 

ment of the scientific of each country, — 

Fanisbed with him. There is noone who, taking the 

of Alexander you Humboldt, can lend to progress in all 

its forme the pport which be granted it; not- 
desire that the 


noble feature great activity shoukl be extended 
beyond the term of his life, and rendered 

“Thus origi project of . under the 
name of the * Humboldt Foundation,” a tocmorial, 


may appear, anc 
in every direction in which Aloxander von Hurabolds 
displayed his scientific activity, more especially in works 
of scientific research and distant journeys. It has been 
consequently to contile the organisation of this 
foundation to the scientific body to which Humboldt be- 
longed during more than sixty yeara, to which he lent, 
even to the end of his life, hie faithful and active assist- 
ance; and who, bat a few weeks before bis death, heard 
in one of its sittings his animated discourse—ee monn 
the Royal Academy of Sciences of Prussia at Bertin, The 
Acwemy bas declared iteclf ready to answer to the appeal 
which bas been made to it, to eketch @ plan and statutes 
for the foundation one to the capital that the 
future may produce, to arrange with the comrnittes for 
4 detinite comstitation to undertake the care of conferring 
proper worthy the men of tent already tried or 
rich with future promise. 

el? pursuing this noble end we are fully aware that we 
have difficulties to encounter, but we are not intiml- 
dated by them, happy in the pursuit of the ever-pacific 
taission of science, which ought to be & powerful bond of 
union between all people, It is to render homage to the 
memory of Alexander von Humboldt, so worthy of re- 
meétnbrance, and therefore is cannot be a vain Uses 
we press upon the sovereigna and the princes who have 
honoured him, the citizens of the state to which be belongs 
by his birth, the enlightened friends of science who have 
fmimired him, the secusts whom bis centralising intellect 
grouped around him like a constellation, the centres of 
commerce and manuthcture to which his investigations 
fil his connections have been ¥ lo, the eminent 
mon of civilised Earope in the midst of whom he work 
and those of the cities of thetwo workds that be enlighten: 
scientifically and to whom he opened the to frure 
proapenty, to join or in omber to raise to his name a 
Wing monument shall continue to promote the 
interests Of progress and of science unceasingly from 
generation to generation, 

“Tt is with this okject that we are emboldened to 
t) to inen of capital to realise the Humboldt memo- 

We beg them to forward their subscriptions w the 
bank of Messrs. Mendelssohn and Co., Berlin, and the 
undersigned are willing on their pare to receive subecri 
ons and to forward them to the central fund, 
capital acquired will be invested and regulated in the 
same tanner as the my of minors, and ite annual 
revenmes will be applied to the destinations indicated 
above, The first report will be published at the expiration 
of six months, 

“We feel full of confidence in recommending to the 
active and éfficacions attention of all who recognise truly 
and with gratitude the greatness of the illustrions di 
an enterprise which shall work after his spirit, continue 
bis action, and perpetuate his name." 


Here follow the names of the committee, 
twenty-three in number, among whom are those 
of Encke and Chevalier Bunsen, several ministers 
of state, and metnbers of the academy, the two 
secretaries Boeck and Trendelenburg, the latter of 
whom is Secretary to the Committee, and 
Mendelssohn the Treasurer. 


Avrora Borea.is,—On Monday last, between 
twelve and one, a most brilliant display of the above 
phenomenon was observed, extending from the 
western gene ae to the north-west, north and 
north-east, and reaching to the zenith, The appear- 
ance in the west was that of a lange fire, but in the 
north and north-east it was of a violet colour, aud 
flashes of light of the same colour darted along 
the heavens with great brilliancy. This beautifu 
display lasted for about an hour, and they 
gradually died away, leaving a serene and un- 
clouded autumnal sky. 
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UNITED KINGDOM LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


No, 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, 8. W. 


The Funds or Property of the Company, av af 3lef December, 


1853, omonuted fo £LO52,018 Be, 10d. invested in Goverament 


or ofker epproved securitics, 





Tre How, FRANCIS SCOTT, Craremay, 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Eeq., Derory-Crarmman, 


INVALID LIVES.—Persons not in sound bealth may have their lives insured at equitable rates, 
ACCOMMODATION IN PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS.—Only one-balf of the Annual Premium, when the Insurance 


is for Life, 
in equivalent to an immediate adrance of EO) per cent. upon the 


to be paid for the first five years, sitople interest being charyed on the balance. Such 


arrangement 
Anuwal Prewivm, without the borrower buving recourse to 
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of the 


, irrespective of the great attendant expenses in buch arrangements. 
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. TESTIMONIALS. 


6) and &, St. Paul's Cherch Verd, and Stand ®, 
Paternoster How, London, March 1th, 1490, 

Gentiemen —Haring tried your Pateat Window Polieh upon our 

Plate Glass, Coanachicee: and Prone. we are happy to state the effect 

has been beyord oar expectations; we beg therefure to request you 

will forward we, at your earliest convenicmer, a dogen boxes of the 

Polish. We ar, Gentle 
Tou Mesers. Harns & Oo, 


4, St. Paal's Churchyard, March 3nd, 1609, 
Genthlemen,—Haring used the Box of Window Pullen left with we, 
and finding It answer: every parpeee If profes to do, request roo 
will forward one doten of soursixpenny boxes, G, Ho smwete A Lo, 


men, Pour very trepectfally, 
dd Anert, Deerarnx: & Co. 





Gloucester Hower, Ludeste Hill, 2th March, 169, 
Gentiemen-We have tried the earople of Window Potish bett 
with ws, and are perfectly satisfied with it, and shall fel ollignd by 

yoursending monedorenofsixpeney boxes Jens Hanes & Co. 


Argyl) House, 244, 28, 9M, and MI, Megent Street. 
March 2ist, 1858 
Gentlemen—The Window Potish we have had from yee a 
to bea very effecteal article for cleaning Gles,and saving thie in 
the work; we will thank you fo ernd balf-adonen boxes at your 
convenionce. We are, sours, &c., Neoos & Oacmane. 


Wholeslr Agents, HATTY & 00., Finsbary Pavement. 


TRADE KN MARK. 


ROWN& POTLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR, 
preferred te the best Arrowrest. Delicious tn Peddings, 
Costards, Mlancmange, Cake, Se, and bw peor suited to ¢t 
delicacy of children and invalids. The Lancet states" This is superior 
to amything of the kind known.” Trade Mark and Ieciprs on each 
Packets 4.4, and b6oz, Obtain It where inferior articles are not 
sudatiteted from family Grocers, Chresists, Comfertioners, and Corn 
Dealers. 


Palsiry; Deblie; 











| 


BEST ARTICLES 


AT 


DEANE’S 


ESTABLISHED, A.D, 1700, 


EANE'S TABLE CUTLERY has been cele- 

teated for more than 14) yore for quality and chrapness. 

‘The stock is extensive and complete, affording a cholee sulted to the 
teste and meenus of every purchaser 


Pars 
Best Trameparent Ivory 
Yerdow, «4 Perdor a. dt. Perpele s, @. 
Table knives....33 0 | Dessert do. ...... 3 0] Carvers ........ 0 
Hest ditto— 
Table inives,,..29 @| Dewert do. ,,..., 3 O| Carvers ........9 0 
View ditto 
Table knives,,..23 0 | Dessert do. ...,.. be O| Carvers .,.... oon O 
Table knives. ,..16 -56 





Talos knives... 00 


0 | Demort do... .... 


® 0) Carvers oo. 3 € 
Ladics' Scieeors of the finest steel, the neost fmished workmanship, 


t and la choter variety. Scissors in handsome coors adapted for preee 





774, Market Street, Manchester; and 23, lronmonger Lane, Londen. | 





cn . 
NOW THYSELF !—The secret art of dis- 
covering the tree CHARACTER of INDIVIDUALS from 
the preuliarities af thelr HANDWRITING, has long beets peactl 
by fare COUTELLE with astemishing success. Her startling 
delipeations are both full and detailed, differing from anything 
hitherto attempted. All persoms wishing to“ know vee,” or 
any frend in whem they are lniterested, must send a men of 
thelr writing, stating sex and age, imclosing thirteem penny ct 
stamps, to Mise ic, 68, Custle Street, Oxterd Street, 1 
and they will rroeive, it a few davs,a minute detail of the mental 
and moral qualities, talents, tavles, affections, virt &e. of the 
writer, with many other things hitherto Cap mal |. “EF am 
pirgerd with the accurate description you have given of myrelf,"— 
se Sunes, 





O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c.? ROSALIE COUPELLE'S CRINUTRIAR 
is wuaranteed to produce Whiskers, Moustackios, &c.ina fow wreks, 
and restore the Hair im baldness from whatever couse, stremethen it 
when weak, prewent ite falling off, and effectually check greyness in 
all tte stager, Yor the nurery it is rerommended by upwards of 
100 Physicians, for promoting a fine, bealthy head of hair, and 
averting baldness In after years. Sold by all Chetaists, price 2s, or 
sent post free on reorept af 24 Hy ange, by Miss Coupelle, a, 
Castle Street, Newman Street, Cn ford Sirert, Lamdem, Mrs, Curter 
writes," My hend. which was bald, is mow covered with new hair." 
—Sergt. Craven,” Threwrh using it I have an excetient goustache.”' 
=—Mr. Yates,“ The young mean has mow a good pair of whiskers, 1 
want two packets for other customers.” 





ER ott sper 
cH E UNIVERSAL GAS BURNERS’ REGU- 
LATOR (Geyelin’s Patent), the only one in the world Sy which 
the Game from Argend, Fish tail, aed all other Burners remains 
inrartaide ender all variations of peewewre, and the cost of cach light 
is lows than One Parth per hour. Can be fixed horirental, chose 
to, or distant from, the Hurner,; ts crmamrmtal, simple In cometror 
thon, consdsting of a double chamber, the inner perforated, covered 
with a diaphraem, giving setion to a spherical valve -Triec Js, cach, 
ome cent on recelpt of ds, del. in postage stazepa. 


W.H, Kexxcoy, Agent, 92, Oxford Strect, London, WC. 


HE HYGIENIC SPRING LATHS BEDSTEAD 
(Geyelia’s Patent), combining the advantages of Metallic Bed- 
stend« with the comfort of a Spring Mattrass at lee then half the 
cost, Certified vd ae more es the best and most comfortabbe 








Bedstead ever invaluable for hot climates; cannot 
possibly harbour wermin. 


Sold by W. H. Kiewzoy, Agent, #82, Oxford Street, Landon, W.C, 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THR ROYAL LAUNDIOY, and aed v4 
NER MAIEATY'S LAUNDILESS to be THE FINEST STARC 
SHE EVER URED. 
WHEN YOU ASK FOR GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT, as inferior hinds are offer eatetituted, 
Sold by all Chandlers, Groerrs, Ke, Ac. 


WOTHERSPOON & CO, GLASGOW AND LONDON, 


FOLLoway's PILLS AND OINTMENT. 

FOUNDATION OF HEALTH —The patiic need scarcely be 
informed wpom what a narrow beeis sound Bealth revte: it ty be 
obvions that pare bloat and perfect digestion wil! preverve that 
greatest jaz, and to ceeure it continuance the orcasional 
removal ef all ieupurtties alone is required. Hefare goad Meod amd 
tasy digestion disorders nest ret it, every invalid woubd be 
convinced how ensity thie desirable end bx attained making trial 
of Molloway's re when the digestion becomes nerwd, the 
intellect clouded, of the «pirite depressed. By econsionally resorting 
te these reaeedios, the ufewat ble enjomineet will be extracted 
from lige; braltis, thus eccured, will being happiness, and both will 
ounbine te creste competent wealth. 














Printed by Josss 4 Suz7m, of No 10, Malvern Cottages. Portiond Piece Neath, Clapham Read, in the county of & 
clty of Loadem, and puldished by him at the eftce, Preeree ace Meets ine 


| lee plain, thoroughly good O54 Engtish 


Penknives and eve 


Geecription of pocket cutlery. 
Deane’s Monument 


ane? has been Ly cars beter the public, and 
arer. Mrine te. $4, 


OMESTIC TBATHS,—-A very large variety 
ra oft RHOwEE HATHS of the most isapenves coneerurties, 
alee, ¥a he peng, pron nursery, every descrip- 
Won'of hatha tur ddmestic uke DEANE HATH are aistinauised 
for their enperior Gnish, strength of material, aad great durability ; 
while the prices are on that low scale for which thelr establishment 
hes so long been celebrated 
Yor Mustrations asd Prices see their Pamphlet om “ Baths an 
Dathine," to be had gratuitously, ow application, 





RAWING-ROOM STOVES.—A large and 
hasdvome collection of HKIGHT STOVES, forthe Drawing 
er TMining-room, embracing all the newest Desigen, Draxe & Co. 
Have opqQied to these amd other clasers of Megistrr Stoves. Patented 
Thigrorements, enemeemal: the consumption of Peel, for which the 
hh * Tretimoniats bate giten. 
Not Air Stoves, in New end Ornamental Patterns, with ascending 
or descending tures, sultable for Churches, Public Bulldings, Hall, 


eel | Shope, die, 


POONS AND FORKS,—Silver Pattern Spoons 
and Porks.—All the newest amd Dest designs of these Cheap, 
neeful, and clevant Atticles in Electro Silvetnd aed Dramran Mate. 


Prices of Vertre- plated Spoons and Forks = 
euaee doa. Be Me. 
7 citi Hie, Ele, 










‘Table pentes - ° 

Direorrt Forks .. aase “ a. Re, 
Dessert Spoons .. a * a. =e. 
Tra ihe Bde, Gf, 


Mustard and Salt, per pair, Sugar Hows, ty. éd, 
OPENING TO THE MONUMENT, LONDON BRIDGE. 
*.’ Send for Deane® Pernishiog Let, Pree on application, 








RUPTURES, 
BY HER MAJESTY'S KOVAL LETTERS PATENT. 


” . G “yr 
y THITES MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER 

THUSS, requiring ne street epring round the bedy, ts tecom: 
mended for the following peculiarities and advant: rom bat, facility 
of application , 2ud, perfect freedom from laMlity to chafe or exeo- 
rlate ; Bnd, may be worn with equal comfort lm any position of 
the body by night or day, 4th, it admits of overy Kind of oxercier 
without Ehe slizhtest inceavenlence to the wearer, amd is perfectly 
concraled from ulmervation. 


“ We do not hesitate te give to this Invention owr unqualified x 
protation, amd we fet erene af advine the use of it to all thoer w 
stand in need of that protection, which they cannot #o fully, mor 
With the seme comfort, obtain from any other a 
from that whieh we hate the highest satiefect: 
mending.” —Chwreh and Store Gazette. 


Teeommended ty the following cmiment Sargeens:—Williem 
Yorguem, Fon, PEK, F woof Surgery in King's College, 
Surgeon to the Kings Cotlege 1 al, dc.) C.0, Guthrie, Exg., 
Surgron tothe Royal Westminster Opithalmi jeepital; W. Now- 
man, Eeq., PILR, Assistant Surgeon to King's Oullere Derpmant 
T. Cullaway, May., Senior Assistant Surgeem to Gers Hospital; W. 
Cosaleom, Bea y 


rgcom to the Magdalen Hospital; ¥, Mlicard 
Curling, Faq., PIS., ha! ar to the tendon Hospital WwW. J. 
Fisher, Eeq., Surmeon-in-chief to the Metropeliten lee Foren ; 
Astos Ke. » Runeeon to Prince Albert; Hobert Liston, Bag.. 
PUK; dame Leke, Peq., Rargeon to the Lowden Truss Society ; 
Erasmus Wilson, Req. PLS. and many others. 


A descriptive ¢ireutar may be bad be Tost, and the Tries (which 


cannot fll fo fe) ean be fornanded hy Post, om mending the elreum- 
ference of the ledy two Inches Below the bips to the Manulocterer, 


MR. WHITE, 28, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 
Price of a Pingle Truss, U60,, the,, Si0. Ge, od Be. fe. Peatage, le. 
is a 


Price of a Double Truss, 3s, Gf, 42s, amd S84. Of. Postare, 
Price of am Urmbilical Truss, 429. amd Sts, Od, Postage, 14. Dif. 


Post-office order to be made able to John White, Post- 
ri Iv ry * ofticr, 


‘I + 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c,— 
4 The material of which these are made & recommended by the 
Paculty as bring perulincty RLASTIC and COMPRESSIBLE, and 
the best envention for giving efticlent ond permanent all 
enees of WEAKNESS nod SWELLING of the Leos. t HICOBE 
VEINS, RPHRAINS, Se. It is parwus, light im texture, and ines pen- 
sive, and ie drawn on Tike an ordinary stocking. P'riew from 7s, 6d, 
to bts cach; postage Gd, 


4OHN WHITH, MANUPACTURER, 23, PICCADILLY 
LOS DON, 
eh Fpcclmens may be sven ut the Cryeta) Palace. 


ratus of trees ae 
in thes recom, 





No.4, Howveric Street, Fleet Street, in ¢ 


et the office of Messrs. Nastetay & Bvaxs, im the 
spane precinct and city. Savvapar, Fepts isber 3, 


HE above Company has been formed for the 
Pamillen Eith PERM WINES of the hightst character ct a tavin 


Of at least 20 per cent. 


ROUTH APHICAN SHERRY ............ Oe. & 96s. per dow. 
SOUTH AFRICAN PORT ..,...........-- M™&Un , 
‘The Gnest ever introduced into this coumtry. 
ROYAL VICTORIA SHERRY .......... mv. 
A truly excellent asd natural wing. 
SYARKLING EPERNAY 
Eqwal to that ewuall: 


7 


CHAMPAGNE 2. 

y charged Gs. per dor. 
SPLENDID OLD tat ds eeesepeces toe 
PALE COGNAC HRANDY . ee is & We. 

Rottirs and packages inrtated. ond free to any London allway 


” 





Terms cash. Country anders to be accompanied with a remittance. 
Price Lists sent free on application. 
WILLIAM KEID TITFIXG, Manager. 





WINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE LUXURY. 
UR VERY SUPERIOR PORTS, SHERRY, 


MADEIRA, &.,of which we held an extenstve stock, 

ta betting condition, at TWENTY SHILLINGS YER poreN. 
ing imported from the CAP OU: PR, 

charged half the usual duty. x tae are wee 


Pint sampoes of either semt for 12 Stasepa. 


Delivered free to London Raflway Termines, Terms, . 
or approved reference prior to delivery. af m2 ae 


“Tand your wine to be pure and unadulterated, and 1 have no 
dowbt of ite being far more ®holesome tha 3 
foo often sold tat geet 5 in the artificial mistures 


“HY. LETHEBY, M.D., Londom Hospital.” 
The Analysis of Dr. Lethety sent free os application. 
MRANDY, 156. per gullon, 


WELLER & HUGHES, Wholesale and Spirit Importers, 
27, Crutebed Priam, Mark Lane. apes 





NOTICR—TO INDUCE A THIAL OF 


OUTH AFRICAN WINES at 20s, & 24s. per doz. 


(the commumption ef which bas now seert het wv 
doaen pet amnum—vide Board of Trade Heturns),a ABE contain ae 


four samples, sealed and labriled, will be forwarded 4 
Be petage stnuupe, vis. balf-pint bettie cath of ee ROTH 
AFRICAN SHEIILY, PORT, MADEIRA, and AMONTILLAIN:, 


hotties and case included. CO 
Price Livts free on application, 


Addtes ANTHONY BROUGH, %, Strand, WC, 


INTAL BRANDY, ie. per enlkem. 





UNITED SERVICE CLUB. 


7 uN 1OR 
* London, Serretary's Office, 2st Janmary, 1808, 
“Sin.—After a long course of experiments with your Patra’ 
ececanieine Gas Burners, the moult of whoek ds highly satisfactory , 
DAR ev have decided on thet adoption throughs ‘ le 
and I herewith enclose order for same. _—— 
“Tam Sir, pour obedient servant, 


“Hooent GO. be Cantener, Secretary. 
“SMe W. Mart, ©, Fleet Street." 


“PARTHENON CLUB, LONDON, 


“ Bectetary’s Office, 48h February, fib. 

“ Bin,—I beg to Inform you that thee trial of your Patent Tcacente- 
ing Gas Purmere bas been very satisfactory, afd the Committee bawe 
decided 00 their adoption throughout the Ciwb, Ihave therefore to 
request that they be fitted ep withont delay. Tam,&r., 


(Bigned) “Wietax Hewat be Caarener, 





“ Me. H. W. Hart, @, Firet Btreet.” * Beeretary." 
As no other Burner really and acientificotiy 
openktag ecvncuslete Gas, pone are genuine Unleoe 
marked thurs 
Price % cach. (Ome sent on reeeipt of 9) etampe.) H Ww. H 
Crrv Deror !=49, PLEET 8TREET. * ag nd 


Wer-Exe Dever>—24, OXFORD STREET, REGENT CIRCU's, 
LONDON, 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


eee 
METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 
BY ROYAL ComMarnD. 


oj OSEPH GILLOTT } most respectfally to 


inform the Commeretal W; Schotastic Institutions, and the: 
patie eeneraliy thet, 4 ® novel application of hia unrivalled 
lachinery for makin ec] Pens, and, in mee with ther 
scientific spirit nf the times, he hes introduced a SW sEnixe of Tris 
useful gr jar cies. which for exceutases hg Sy sa fl Geary oF 
MATERIAL amd, above al). CHEAP ES Ix rerex, be believes wil 
universal approtution, and defy competition. aoe 
Esch Pen bears the leepress of his nance as a ter of zt 
and they are pet op im the usual style of Taken cantante unlit 
cack, with label outshér, and the facsimile of bis sigmature. 


At the request of persons extensdyo) 6. 
att wae per iy Cegeged in tuition, J. G. heb 


WARKANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 


fold Ketail by all Stationers, Hookertiers, and other reepe 
Dealers is stect Fens—Merchants and wholcanle Denlere ‘on te 
wapplicd at the Works, Graham Street ; 4, Ncw Strect, Birmleghars 3 


No. 91, JOHN BTREET,NEW YORK ¢ ane st 37, Ms 
' WaEREY t ™ 3, ORACECUL RCH 





‘inet ef 
Ragcinct Whitetriers, in the 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, ART, AND GENERAL INFORMATION, 


No. 63.—Vor, IL. New Senres.] 











LONDON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 10, 1859. 


[Pater 4d., Stamped od. 





(OVERNMENT SCHOOL OF MINES, AND | Now rout, 
emu! 


OF SCIENCE APYLIED TO THE ANTS. 


Miaveror. 
Sir RODERICK IMPRY MURCHISON, D.C.L., MLA. P-IL.8,, de, 
During the Ressien |A98-00, which whl comumenece on the ard 
Outober, the following COURSES OF LECTULL* AND PRACTI- 
CAL DEMONSTRATIONS will be given :— 
1. Curwreray.—By A, W, Horan, LID, PRA,,&c. 
2% Mrrativnoy—By Joun Fis, 


3. Narexat Mietons Wy T.H. Hexist, PRA 


* — | By Wattxovow W. Sarre, M.A., FES, 
6. Grosooy —By A.C. Kamear, PRS, 


7. Arriiep MectaxroeHy Iteeray Wits, MA. PRS. 
& Pureica—y G. G_Broxes. M A., FBS, 
Leeravcrion iv Mecnaxical Daa me, by Mr. Bex oe. 


The fee for Matriculsted Students wsive of the laborxtories) 
atm one sien catrancs, er tee uaa ’ 


Pupils are received ia the College of Chemistry (the 
nreey ofthe School), ender the direction of Dr, Am, ata 
fee of 0. for the term of three months. The same fre ls 
tm the Metalh Laboratory, ender the direction of De. Perey, 
Tickets to Caurres of lectures are ieued af Hi, 1 10x amd i 
each, Officers it the Queen * service, Her Majesty's Consuis, neting 
wall agen m™, nay olvtain tickets a 


His al Highness the Mince of Wales has ted twe Exhitd- 
ticun, and others ieee = established: — 


alee been . 
For a prospectus and information, « 


aseem of Practical 
Geology, Jermyn Btrect, Landon. none Meeks, Kegistrer. 





OWEN's COLLEG MANCHESTER 
(in commection with the U: versity of London). 


SESSION lAte—m, 


The COLLEGE will OTEN for the Session om MONDAY, the rd 
OCTOBER, 1840. The Bession will terminate in JULY, been. 


Pascirat—I, G. GREENWOOD, B.A. 
COURSES OF INSTRUCTION will be given in the following 


ts, viz.> Lam, and Literature af Greere and Howe, 
& ve Grammar ies and Literture, Logic aud 
M and Moral Phitowpiay tics and Nateral Philo 
» History, 2 . Political Economy, Chenuistry | Ele- 
. al ond frectival), Natural (tor this 
seasion, Geology and the Yeaetahie Kingdom), and h and 

German La and Literature, 
EVENIN' ES fur Mersons not attending the Tay Classes, 
The ire anes sik ae yee i eeeee tie Oe 
lowing subjects nstruction, vit. j-| ie, 
Mai Jurispeudence, Yolitienl “Enamessy? 

ch, and German. 


Chem Natural H . Pr 
ADDITION LRCTUHER, an whieh the attendance is optional, 
and without vin. 


THE DALTON PRIZE IN XATURAL HISTORY, value ix, 


ianer will © provided within the cotiege walls fur such as may 
desire 
sna ferticaters wilt be found in a pew . whieh may be 
had free Mr, Nicholson, at the College, Quay Strvet, Manchester, 
4. G. Garexwoon, B.A., Petecipal, 
Jouy P. Acro, 


Solleltor and Re pay A the Trustees, Ht. James’ 
Chambers, South King Street, Mamehester. 





ANGUAGE 5.—French, German, Italian, | 


Spanish. Portaeuee. Notch, Ried) » Tenis, TAUGHT by 
a native PROFESSOR, theowzh the medium of Kewlleh of French, 
eramenaticaliy and by cunversation. Gentlemen prepared for the 
Army, Navy, and Civil Services 
Classics, every Rind of translations. 
Oermaa, Prench, and 


Italian clawes. Terma 


W. Lerracn, 6, John Street, Adelphi, Strand. 


HE REV. G. B. ATKINSON, MLA. at 
it Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Trinity Hall, Geant 
will Be ready at Michwelmas to receive into his howe a frw VOPE 
preparing for either of the Universities, or for any of the public 
eXaminations Torme, 200 guineas per annus. 








its te af Valun- 

save much timer and ex~ 

Te Co. Licensed Valuers 
Deetorw Be. 


* Commons, B« 


4 AND OTHERS, having Residue 
Probate 


Ty 
tome far - Logery Ut Tibdbe. tna: 
nee DBE, 
Fir Adminheerstion, St 3; Deane te ee 


T° BOOK-BUYERS.—A List of Second-hand 
Books 
streets 





iors. 
veford 





HE AQUARIUM.—LLOYD'S DESCRIPTIVE 
Cicot be W. AULD Teens, Ronny Se Rourtern Stamps. Appty 


| severnl miclocdlies. 





in handsome royal 4¥o, with Map br Arrow- 


and Stereoscopic Frontispiece, price 12, 


NARRATIVE 


or 


A WALKING TOUR IN 
BRITTANY. 


By J, MOUNTENEY JEPHSON, B.A., F.8.A. 


Accompanied by Notes of a Photographic Expedition, 
By LOVELL REEVE, F.L.8. 





Batumpar Review, 


“* Here we have « real, fresh, manly book, Mr. Jephson 
has produced a very splrited aml instractive BETYEnVe ; 
and the ninety meswographe that accom: it in a box 
form & novel itication of this beautiful art, which is 

ely to extenal i . To those who 


v lik iv 
nook an untrodden field for 


hutumn excursion, we 
strongly recommend Brit 


» with Mr, Jephson as a 


guide, We repent, that we have seldom met a more 
cheerful or more scholarly book of travel," 
Hows News. 


“One of the pleasnntest, and at the same time one of 
the most instractive, books of travel published of late, is 
the ‘ Narrative of a Walking Tour in Britany,’ performed 
in the autumn of last year the Rev. J. M. Jephson, 

known to scholars by his valuable contributions 

to the annotated edition of Chaucer's works and other 
publications. The route tay from St, Malo fairly round 
the provinee, taking in all the most aero spots 
inland and on the const, amongst which we find lescrip- 
tions, more or less elaborate, of Dinan, Quim ver, Carnac, 
oraix, Rennes, and twenty other places whose names 


are rolxed uw 2. , o. ints, chante, and 
romances, Here, in ancient Brittany, we have the most 
marvellous on of Druidical monnments extant, amd 


some of the best-preserved remains of the Roman con- 

; here also are innamermble memoriala of the 
chivalry and y of the middle ages; here are the 
qquaintest stroete, the most pictures<ue rains, the strangest 
hovela, the oddest house, and some of the moss excninite 
specimens of church architecture in Europe." 


Paras, 


t descriptions of Gothic cathe 
druls, interesting historic details, popalar songs, customs 


national costame, enlivened by 
allusion 


from 
of mmperior education. , , . Of Mr. Lovell Reeve's 
stereoscopic contributions to the book we can say 
thut we have never seen anything which in the union of 
delicacy anil clearness surpasses them; and we sincerely 
trust that the plan of ilustration here adopeed may find 
many imitators,”" 
Lrreeany Gazerre, 

“Of some of the Breton songs, Mr. Jephson gives 
spirited metrical translations in the course of his narra: 
ure, amd he devotes an entire chapter nt the end to the 
poetry and national movie of Britany, giving copious 
exiunples of both, the songs heing wecompanied with their 

«+ + The book isa frank, cheerful, 
ic, aml scholarly work," 


ATuENEUM. 
“An English parson from a respectable fen country, 
‘ tramping for beulth in a region of hills, picturesque 


' journey. 


FXECUTors, ADMINISTRATORS, WIDOWS | 
Atcoen| 


in capital condition, and marked at very maderate | 
Stamp required for postage. Witrran Hewrn, om, | 


te, Druidiesl stames, und Pagan su titions, 
farryin ig with him an eye for coluar detail a mere 
alive wb roosioations of Caateer, Banetnia, ie 
tairne, mnt & hearty sympathy with all the reali o 
comemporary life, is n figure to which the imagination 
takes kindly, Mr. Jephson has made a new sentimental 





*.° Iseued are Ninety Stereascopic Pictures, 
moantet on Carts for use in the ordinary Ssereoscope, in 
Hox with Lock am! Key, price 5f, 55. 


Loven. Reeve, 5, Henrictta Street, Covent Garden. 
vV—————— 


ECOND-HAND nti ARMON IUMS.— 
CRAM LE, & CO. have a Steck f variows descrip- 
thom. —201, Regent Street. ~ 

PIANOPORTES.—CRAMER, BEALE, & CO.s=For ale or Hire. 
Every variety, New and Serond:haud, warranted 90), Regent trees, 

HARMONIUMS.—CRAMER, HEALE, & 00. have every descrip 
thee, CRAMER, BEALE, & 00. are aise Chief Agents for Alrxandre's 
New Patent.—0), Kegevt “treet, 








wat WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 
ower to mand a : wf Sone eat mt oa wo ht nee 
HARRETT, 10 Main TANT: LONDON, ‘Els ‘hated te — 
cute Ping aay mot PRINTING on very edvantagents tera, 
his e@ice me ished with a nore ae rhotee 
TYPES PRINTING MA 
other PRERKES, and every modern im: the Printizg 
Art. A SPECIMEN HOOK OF TYPES and taformation fee authare 
sent, on application, by 

Hicwanp Banasrr, 1%, Mark Lane, London, 





ULLETON’S EMBOSSING PRESSES (Patent 
price Frehi falng Cranbeera barvet il wiqeae Wee” 


Sqeare, WC. 
ULLETON’S BOOK PLATES.—With Arms, 
initiate, 1a pee eater pot ‘ees tad, xtra eat smernver aad de 
hoarn Street, Lene Aquare, WC. : »%, 











inside, —T CURLER: 
vos, Hi 


= Sean corer ete 
Wedding Gurds fur iar and Gencirm Sot cach, nk Tnamwelied 
idle Engraver,3s, crea! boura Street, Leicester Rquare, WC. 





M42 YOUR LINEN WITH CULLETON’S 
PATENT ELECTRO. 


vents the ink 
tise theme. 


Observe, 25, Cranbours Street, 





Bquare, W.C. 

ULLETOWS _ HERA LDIC : OFFICE AND 
BN (CAL STUDIO, for Pomily Armes, Prei- 
and Histories of every fainily im the Unied Kinphos, 
mericn, &e. No bre scarch of arma, sketch, 24. éef.; ie 
with jal AATEC OL Arts, lee, 
—T. Cuirrrox, 1 3, boar Street, Square, 

Wo, The studie and open daily, 





ROYAL EXCHANGE FINE ARTS GALLERY, 
2, CORNHILL. 


M R. MORBY begs to state that he has opened 
the above Gallery (in Soanection with his Pram tL ins - 


ment at 6, ithin), for the sale of eed 
Pletures, and can specimens of 

right, le Jeune, | Rowbothan, 
W. Rennett, W, Etty, Muller, | hhayer,«en., 
Old Crome, ith, Matric, G. Smith, 
HW Cooke, | Fripp: M | z.syer, 

W. Collins, w. M'Rewan Super, 
Chambers, sen.,| Holland, % Stark. 
Cobbett, . O'Neill, Veeher, 
Chater, 7 W. Oliver, Whyniper, 

t R Ty, Mardy, 8. ee Waines riebt, 
Dukes, Hughes, A. Provis, | H. B. Willis, 
D. W. Deane, Hayes, T.R. Robins, EB. Willians, 
Danby, A. Johasten, Rossiter, | Wood, &e. 


‘The Manufactory of Frazore, Looking Giawee, and Comices { 
carried om an before at 63, Hisbopannte tatnes wenntne™ adil 





NEAV GIFT BOOK. 
or ne i Pain cee tp 
HE BOY'S BIRTHDAY BOOK: an entirely 
original cotlection af oe and Narratives of Adven- 


tures. Hy Mrs, 5. C. Hall lowitt, Augustus Mayhew. 
Or ee 


Ww 
Thomas Miller, © Augustus Sala, Willlain Hrough 
Kutheriand Edwurds. . oie 


Lamon: Hovteron & Waionr, 66, Patersoster Row. 





THE RHAKESPEARIAN DISCOVERY. 
7ust published, fep, tro, with fhesianlic, cloth, 2, 
"THE SHAKESPEARE FABRICATIONS, or, 
the MS. Notes of the Perkins folic shown to be of recent 
ortwin; with am A EK cm the authorship of the Ireland For 
weries. Ty © MANSFIELD INGLEBY, Esq. LI. 


London: J. Rveene Ruits, 36, Boho #quare. 





Just published, price fs, 


THE CITY OF THE DEAD ; and other Poems. 
By JOHN OULLETT. 

iomicing velume of shoct porme that we have 

M @ the true porte vay 


Gl & tral poet first brings before the public eye the carly 
althoay®, perhaps imperfect, frulte of bi genies, a refreeing \- 
pathy, in peetical cs 

SE ey sete 
us exh ibd of true poetic peadus and fecling, which will 
douttiews, like good 


1 
Erominer 


© This is the nrest 
seem for sotte Lime, 


R. Haseworer, 92, Meraditly. 





ENCYCLOPEDIA 


CLASSICAL ANTIQUITY, 
BY VARIOUS WRITERS. 
Eprrep sy Dr. WILLIAM SMITH. 





The Dictionary of Greek and Roman G cowpletes 


the Series of Clasnwal Dictiowaries, cul forma, with the Ince 
Nouaries Antiquities and Biography und Mythology, a 
complete Encyclopedia Clearice! Antiqnity, fa Sir 
Volumes, median Svo,, Ulurtrated by Li0K Kegreringe on 
Wood, and 4 Maps, price 11, lie, tel. cloth lettered. Also 





kept handsomely bound ix calf, with appropriate Oruameuts 
in Gald on the kesks oad siden 
-* 


. 


The following are the prices of the separate 
Dicrioxantes : 


GREEK AND 


Second Fulition, nevieod 


1, DICTIONARY OF 


ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 


and enlarged, IWlustrated by 6) Eugravings on 
Wood. 1 vol, 22, de, cloth lettered. 

Also handeomely Lownd in with 07 riate Ormcwments 

tf Gold on the hacks ac rohan 

2. DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND 
ROMAN BIOGRAPHY AND MYTHOIANGY, 
Titustrated by 664 Engravings on Worl, 3 vols, 
Si, 150, 6d, cloth lettered. 


Also hundeomeig bound in calf, with appropriete Ornaments 
tw Gold on the backs cad sides. 


3. DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND 


ROMAN GROGRAPHY. Tilustrated by 4 Mapa 
and 434 Engravings on Wood. 2 voila. W. cloth 
lettered. 


Alo hawdeowmely 


hound in calf, with o jate Ornewents 
Gold on the backs a sides, 


*.* The Articles in the three Dictionarics "have heen 
comlributed by the following Writers : 


ALEXANDER Atos, Px, 1. 

Cusaces Thomas Akwenn, MA, ome of the Masters in Th eho. 

Joux Vaxeer Keon, MA, Student of Christ Chureh, On 

Ganse Puseuns bow ex, MA., late Petlow of Hrasetume College, 
f. 

Cuawrtex A. Deanne, Professor ln the University of Bonn. 

Rensae Hear Brwarnt, M.A. late Fellow of Trinity College, 


Cam! . 
Goeonus Nevin, M_A., late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford 
Ausasy James Guasetix, M.A. late Fellow of Oriel Oolirge, Oxford, 
Agtnck Hom Cuocen, WA. late Fellow of Oriel Culleer, Oxford, 
Geronor Eowans Lisee Corros, M.A, late Pellow of Trimity Ucl- 
leqe, Cambridge ; Mead Master ef Marthorvugh College. 
Ramcer Davineos, LED, 
Wriias Peneces Dosaue, MA, Savilian Profeeor of Astronomy 
in the University of Oxtoed. 
Witte Rovian Downe 
‘Thomas Dera. 
Eowsap Funen, MA., Head Master of the Charterhouse 





Joun T. Guaves, M.A, FILS, 
Wrastam Ausxasnes Gasesnn, M.D. Trinity Cofhege, Oxfort. 
Avotases Garsress, M.A. one of the Masters in Kugty Sheol 


Witte Maswee Gens, one of the Masters in the High seioat, 
Hdiaburgh 

3.9%, Howeew, MA., Prine 

Written Lise, Path of t 


University of Bonn 
Row anp Sac nee Jawes, M_A,Pellow and Tater of Qeeen's College, | 
Oxford. 


Baxsaais Jowerr, M.A., Regine Professor of Greek in the Uoiver- 
sity of Oxtoed 

Cuastes Haxx Kexyeny, MA. late Fellow of Trinity College, | 
Cambetdge = | 

Tages Teeiee Kes, M.A, Head Master of University Colleen | 

Tiveeat Conpos Laruam, M.A., late Fellow of King’s College. Cam- 

Hesvar Grosoe Lapses, D1., Dean of Christ Church, 


Groeet Lox, M.A,, late Pellow of Triality Collcgv, Cambebler. | 
Jowx Momars Mackesarr, MA } 
f 


Lof the Ceilewi@te Institution, Livrerpest. 


70 ae Maweriniy, MA., Fellow of Trinity College, Cam 


Cussune Perea Mason, B.A., Fellow of University Cotiege, Lemon, 
Fours Canoe Means 

Hesay Haat Mrixas, Dean of St. Paul's . 
Avoevive se Measas, Profewor of Mathematics ig Valversity 


lege, Lamon. 
Wrtasae Pearse, LL.D. ; 
Coserantine Estrin Parcmann, DA,, Fellow of Daliel College, } 


Oxford. 

Wraraw Bassa, M.A., Professor of Hemanity in the University | 
of uw. 

A. Keeen, Jum, BA, 


4 Rowsos, H.A., Landen. | 
Lawman Semerte, Pa, LD, Rector of the High School of | 


' 


Ce Rog Serre, FRA. | 

Paruar Suite, BA. Herd Master of Mill Hil! Kehool. | BY DOUGLAS JERROLD. 

ae eee eA hhegius Vrofemor of Reclesiasticll | The Story ofa Frather.... 2 0] Sketchre of the Pnglish .. 3 
Apotrs ican, Prekesor in the Gymnasium of Oldenburg. ba “— ecaae bens he bee .— < oo = 1 
Lepwio Uncicim, Mrofesser in the University of Bona. Roblmeom.......-..--..-+ i¢ 


W. 8, W. ¥acs, MA 

Hewet Wicronn, MA, of Wadham College, Oxford, 

Rosent Wuteros, MA , Fellow of Trinity Cotieer, Cambridgr, 
Geonue Wiittiws, KE), Pellow of King’ College, Cambridge. 
RN, Wouxee, Rvessealy of the National Gallery, 

Jaume Yates, MA. PLS. 





London : Warros & Masnensy, Ivy Lane, 
and Foux Muerar. 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCTETY OF ENGLAND, 
Just ready, peter bes, 


2JOURNAL, Vou. XX., Part Ll, No. XLID, 


STATISTICS —METEOROLOGY ; PUBLIC HEALTH, PRICE 
OF PROVISIONS; WEEKLY AVERAGE OF WHEAT. 
REPORT ON THE PRESERVATION OF TIMBER. BY THOMAS 
LICHARDSON, FAs. BE, PROFESSOR OF CHEMISTRY 
IN THE UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 
ON THE BEST MEANS OF APPLYING MANURE TO THE 
LAND IN A LIQUID STATE. BY PETRI LOVE. 
ON THE COMMERCIAL AND AGRICULTRAL VALUR OF 
CRETAIN PHOSPHATIC ROCKS OF THE ANGUILLA 
ISLES, IN THE LEEWARD ISLANDS BY &IR RODE 
nieK IMPEY MURCHIBON, V.IIK&, DIRECTOR 
GENERAL OF THE GROLOGICAL SURVEY. 
AGKICULTURE OF THER ISLANDS OF JERSEY, 
GULENSEY, ALDRRNEY, AND SARK, BY ©, fh LE 
CORN, 2hUSKY. PRIZE Reba. 
REET ROOT DISTILLERY, bY Ph. DE LA TREHONNAIS. 
THE ALLOTMENT KYSTEM. BY J.C. MORTON 
ANBURY; AND THE ANALYSIS OF DISEAFED TURNIPS. 
HY DR. VORLCKER, 
ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE LUPINE AS A FOOD POR 
SHEED BY THOMAS ChusP. 
AMEKICAN IMPLEMENTS AND 
MIXING LAROUKR. BY W. C PDDY, WA. OX PORE 
ON THE COMPOSITION OF A MANGOLD WURTZEL, KEPT 
POR TWO YEARS, NY DK, VORICKER, 
ON THE CHANGES WHICH LIQUID MANURE CN DERGONS 
IN CONTACT WITH DIFFERENT SOILS OF KNOWN 
COMPOSITION, HY DR. VORLOKER, 
ON THE INFLUENCE OF CLIMATE ON CULTIVATION, BY 
BR. RUSSELL, PSE 
ACOOUNT OF THE APPLICATION OF STEAM POWER To 
THE CULTIVATION OF THE LAND, BY JOHN ALGEL 
NON CLARKE, PRIZE BAKA, 
REPOLT OF RXPRRIMENTS WITH DITTEAENT MANTIRES 
ON PERMANENT MEADOW LANT. BY J. bo LAWES, 
PAA, PCS, AND DR J. 1, GOLWERT, Pas 


Jouw Mvanay, ©, Albemarle Mrvet, London. 


THE 


METHODS OF ECONO 


REVIEW 





THE UNIVERSAL 
FoR SEPTEMBER, peice 2s. 6¢., conteine— 


1. THE WANTS OF THE AleMyY- 

2 NPWMAN'S BRITISH EMPIRE IN THE EAST 
a. THE SHAKESPEARE CONTROVERSY. 

. AGIEAT MISTAKE. PART I. 

. ARCRET LITBRATURE OF RUSSIA, 

) CIVILMIBED AMERICA. 

, LIFE OF CANNING, 

. THE MAN OF MYSTERY, 

. THLE SESHION. 


London: W. H. Aciex & Co., 7, Leadenhall Street. 


Ss raaae 





KERS, OR FRIENDS: THEIR 


se E QUA 
Kish AND DECLINE 


Demy #10. pp @), sewed, One Shilling. 
London: fawreos Low, Sox, & Co, 47, Ludgate 1111 





PEARSON ON THE CREED, 
Portrait, sto. cloth, Be. 
N EXPOSITION OF THE CREED. 
. JOHN PEATSON. DD. A New Valtion. carefully revieed 


end coltated with the best copies, by Mr. Faxes Nicos, Editor of 
* Parrindom 's Screens,’ doe. 


Lewéen |) Witt am Tree, 4, Quers Street, Cheapside, EC. 


BOOKS ESPECIALLY ADAPTED 


FoR THE 


SEA-SIDE OR RAILWAY, 


—_—+— 
BY W. M. THACKERAY. 


Kketches and Tmvels tn 
EABEOR srcrevcsssreqreres 2 @ 

Memoirs of Marry Lynden. 3 

A Litde Dinner at Tim- 
talue's—The Belford Kow 

0 Comeplrary ... 


Ry 








jor Gahagan, . 
The Fatal lieote:—Coas 
THAEY «-0 0 pnessesnssssense 
The Vellowplush Memetrs: 
wean * Diary ....... 
Novels by Eminent Hands 
—Chararter Sketehes .... 
A_ftrered of the Hhine— 
Rebevea and Rowenn.... 


tenes of M 


- 8 = 





16) gasty 


a ns 








BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


A Christmas Carolin ner bo 6 | The Poor Traveller; Hote 
The Cricket om the Hearth | 0 at the Holly Tree fra; 
‘Thr Story of Littl: Demabey 1 oO ond Mrs. Gamp.......... 16 
The Chimes... ral 


Lonion: Baaparer & Evass, 11, Bouveric Strect, B.C. 
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WORKS BY DR. LARDNER. 


—o— 
12 Single Vols. 184. ; or 6 Double Ones, 1/. Le. 


Lardner’s Museum of Science and Art. 
Contents: 
The Planets: Are they In- | Microscopic Drawing and 
hatited Worlds ? ’ / Enyraving, . 
Weather F ation, | The Locomotive, 
Popular Pal in Phy- | The Thermometer, 
sical Sclenee, Now ola, 
Latitodes and Langitndes, | Leverricr aml Adams's 
Lunar Influences, Planet 





Meteorite Stones and Shoot- Magnitude and Minuteness, 





ing Stars. Common Things: The Akua- 
Railway Accidents. mac, 
Light. - Optical Traages, 
Common Things: Air. — Howtoobservethe Heavens, 
Locomotion in the Unitel; Common Things: The 
States. | Looking Claas. 
Cometary Influences. The Stellar Universe. 
Common Things: Water, | The Tides. 
The Potter's Art. | Common Things; Man. 
Common Things: Fire. Stotlar Universe (comeltuded), 


Locomotion and Transport: | Magnifying Glasses. 
ther Influence end Pro | Instinct and [nteligenee, 
gress. | Solar Microseope, 

The Mocn. | Camera Obecura, 


Common Things: The Earth, | Carocra Lacita, 

Electric Telegraph. Magic Lantern. 

Terrestrial Heat. | Mierosoopo and White Ants, 
The Sun. ' Surfiee of the Rarth, 


Karthquakesand Voleances. | Science and Poewy. 


The Barometer. | The Boo. 

The Safety aa | Steam Navigation, 

Whitworth’s icroscopic | Kloctro-Motive Power, 
Apparatus. | Thander, Lightning, and 

Steam. Aurora Boreniis, 

Steam-Engine. Printing Press 

The Ere. Crust of the Karth, 

The Atmosphere. Storeoscope. 

‘Time. Comets. 

Pumpe. Pre-Adamite Earth, 

8 les. Eclipses, 

Kaleidoscope. Sound. 

Clocks and Watches. General Index. 


* Tet Mesers of Scirmer. asp Any te the mrost valuahtec comtrifvae 
tian that hascver been tuade to the selemtifir instenetion of every 
clasaad society." —Sar Devid Brewster, im the Nowth Nritich Recs’ 


Lardner's Hand-book of Natural Philo- 


BOPHY. 1334 [netrasions, Four Volumes. 20r. cloth. 
Sokl separately as utdor— 





MECTIANICS, with 367 Dhustrations....... . One VoL, Se, 
HYDROSTATICS, PNEUMATICS, AND 

HEAT, 292 Iustrations ..................... One Vol, Se, 
OPTICS, with 200 Niustramons ......, One Vol, Se. 
ELECTRICITY, MAGNETISM, AND 

ACOUSTICS, 3 Iustrations One Vol., 5s. 





Lardner’s Hand-book of Astronomy. In 
Two Volumes, each’, With 37 Plantes, and upwards 
of 200 Tlustrations on Wood. 


Natural Philosophy for Schools. By Dr. 
LARDNER, 328 Mustratiets. 12mo. 4¢. 67. cloth. 


* This will be a very convenient clas book for junior «fudents im 
private echools, ft le intended te coewey on clear and pcise terms 
qriczal notions of all the principal ditisicns ef Physica) Selemee, 

tustrated Largely by diagrams “Thesr dbsyrnms esleilit the farms 
end armamaement of apparatus, and the weener of performing the 
meet Aaportant experiments, Dr, Lanimer’s power ot simplification 
are ratracmiinary, and qualify hie: in an em t decere lor service 
in this form.—firifish Quarterly Meriew. 


Animal Ph ; or, the Body and its 
FUNCTIONS FAMILIARLY EXPLAINED, By 
Ir. LARDNER. One Volume, sxeuil Svo. wi 

_ upwards of 500 Miastrations. 12+. dd. 


“We can strenaty recommend this tote. perfect In accumcr amd 
arrangement, as uw ag an exerlient, set sthietl) popular view of 
Animal Physice—a subject which, we donbt not. mimt now become 
& part of grmeral duration, It is profeely Uluetrated with well 
eteceted woodeuts; amd, from ite eotupdetomess throarhout, we 
expect to see Et adopted asa teat Sewk tn all echoel« of pretinins 
tnatruction for those whe art to be elecated for any of the ie 
profresions”"—Dullin Quuorterlg Jowrnel of Media! Science. 


Animal Physiology for Schools. By Dr. 


LARDNER, (Chiefly taken from the “ Animal 
Physics."") 100 Nivetrations, Itmo. 3s. G4. clouk, 


Chemistry for Schools. By Dr. LARDNER. 


Extensively Miustrated, 170 Minetraticns., lame. 
The Steam Engine. Steam Navigation, 
ROADS, AND RAILWAYS. By Dr. LARDNER. 


l2mo. Minsterated with Wood Enugravings, Ss. 64. 
cloth. 





Watton & Manreny, 


Upper Gower Street, and Ivy Lahey Pateriugte: Rev )O LC 
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J. F. HOPE’S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


— 


SHERIDAN AND HIS TIMES. 
Br AX OCTOUGENARIAN, 
Who Stoed by his Knee in Youth, apd Sat at bie Tabio in Man bed. 
In 2 vols. 


~ Whatever Sheridan has done, or chosen to rio, hoe been per | 


cwellrove always the best of ite Kind Flr hax written the beet 
coeds, the best opera, the beet farge (if ie andy boo mood fur a 
farce), and the best a@drese--the monologue om Garrick. Aad to 
ecoown alk, doliwerrd the very best oration, the famous Boraw 
Speech, ever conceited, or heand in this country.” —Its nox. 





HISTORICAL RECOLLECTIONS 
REIGN OF WILLIAM THE FOURTH; 


INCLUDING TAR PARLIAMENTARY REFORMATION OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


In 2 ¥ols. 





FRANK MARLAND'S MANUSCRIPTS; 


OR, MEMOIRS OF A MODERN TEMILAR. 
By FP. FREDERICK BRANDT, 
In 1 vol. 





In 4 vols, post tro, price Sha 


THE OLD CHATEAU. 
Br M. LEJKUNE. 





Is 3 vols. post Byo. price Ts, 4d. 


MADMAN OF ST. JAMES’, 


PROM THE DIARY OF A PHYSICIAN, 


THE 


Post Sra. price 1s. Gt. 


Zz Y¥Y mm &B; 


OB, THE MASKELYNES OF MASKELYNE 





} vel. demy Svo. price In tf. 


MAN, 


OONADERRD €X ERLATION TO A PRESENT AND 
YUTUBRS STATE (fF BEING. 
By ras Rev, JOHN LOCKHART ROSS, M.A. 
Vitar of Avetary cum Winterbourn, Monkton, Wilts. 


Author of “The Traces af Primitive Trath,” “The Charch and the 
Cleit Power,” + Letters om Seoraion to Hane,” dx. 





second Edition, pest tro, price 2, 


THE RIFLE CATECHISM; 


On, THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE RIFLE 


Br CECIL &TONE, Esq., 771m Reomerys, 
Author of * The Privateer,” “ Aslané,” Ae 





Price bs. 


WAR IN LONDON, 
OR PEACE IN LONDON. 


REMONSTHANCE TO THE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND. 
Br HARGRAVE JENNINGS, 


Lomign: J. F. Hors, 16, Great Marlborough Staves, 





IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
F. HOPE, 16, Great Marlborough Street, 


d. Londen, by his new pubiiehlng armnseticnt+. rhangrs oo 
Cemnlasion for Mohiishing a Printed br him until the Awther 
bas bere repe'd his original outlay: And a6 nl] works intrusted to 
hes care 2°o printed in the very bestatyle, and at prices far below the 
uwuel charg Authors about to prutdish will Qod itamwch to thetr 
eivantage to ly te hem 

Apecinutt«, Estimates, and all particulars forwarded Pies by rvtura 
eof post, 








MR. EKINGSLEY’S SEA-SIDE BOOK, 


—+ 





Thos day, Fourth Edition, corrected und cxlarged, printed on toned paper, with beautifully Coloured Mlustrations of 
tho objects mentions: in che Work, bound with gilt leaves, 7s. def. 
* 


GLAUCU 8; 


THE WONDERS OF THE SHORE. 
By CHARLES KINGSLEY, F.S.A., F.L.S., &e. 


Author of * Westward Ho!" “ Hypatia,” &c. 


OR, 


Macuri.an & Co., Cambridge; and 23, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London. 





In the press, will be publiahbed in October. 


A LIFE-STRUGGLE. 


BY MISS PARDOE, 


Author of “The Poor Relatian,"’ “ The Life of Marie de Medicis,” “ Louis XTV.," “Episodes 
of Prench Pistery,”’ &c, do. 


2 vola, post Sve, 31s. 


L, Boorn, 307, Regent Street, W. 








Now ready, at nll che Libruries, 


FALSE AND TRUE. 


BY THE HON. LENA EDEN, 


Anthor of “Easton and ite Inhabitants,” 
1 wol, post Sve, price 10s, Gd, 


“The Hon. Lena Filen, whose former work, * Euston,’ 
wos almost universally promcinenl to give promise of 
betier things, how nude a docidedd advance in * Palee ant 
True." "—Critie, 

“This novel, in a single volume, tx of @ bight and 
amusing charncier, arid likely to be as popular is the 
author's former wark.”'—Samitag Times, 

“ Evidently depicts] by one who knows the loce'e che 
paints.”"—Jiterary Gazettr, Moy 7, 158, 


1s, 

* Penaant entertaining reading t4 the real thing to he 
lovked for in a novel. Miss Kden"s work possesses theac 
qualifications in the fillest degree, Cariaiete. 

** False and True’ is a pleasant hook." Spectator. 

“ The story ta ingenious, andl admnirabels applied te bring 
out the characteristics of the varied druwatiy persoua Uuat 
truly live in its pages.” — Weekly Times, 


“The book is light and bright.”"—AtAeeenm, April et, | 


L. Boor, 307, Regent Street, W. 





Now ready. 


MILLICENT NEVILLE: 
BY JULIA TILT, 


Author of “The Oh! Palace,” “‘ May Hasnilton,” Ae. 
2 vols, post Svo, Sle, 


* Milicent’s character ta drawn with eikill; the tale also 
of her eufferings, and dieir purifying inthuenee, is miecly 
told.""—-Erawiner, dag, 13, 

“This is a very interestin 
gracefully descritesL.'—Se, 


“There jaa bealghy tone about Uiis story which ie o 
vellef to the roaler of moitern nowels. ..... We mnust, 
however, take our leave of Mise Tilt, strongly reccmaend- 
ing her work to general perusal as ane of the very hess 


atory, asel one whirh is 
novels of the senson,""—Post, Avg. 4. 


aly 2S, 





L. Boor, 307, Regent Street, W. 











Now ready. 


TWENTY YEARS IN THE CHURCH: 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
BY THE REV. J. PYCROFT, B.A., 


Author of “ Recollectians of College Days,"' &. 
1 val, past 8yo. ly. Be. 


“ Quite as good a novel as "Tom Brown's Bcbool-days."" 
—Leader. 

“This in an extremely clever and amusing book,”"— 
Daily Telegraph, 


“it cannot fil to deepen on its remlers, whether lay or 
clericn}, the sense of life's responsibilitios,"— Press. 
"A beck go slide in ite kink and ag dugieestive."— 
| Speetater, 
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A Treatize on Vital Canaes. By James 
Newton Heale, M.D., &e. (Churchill.) 


Qxe of the most striking features of the 
niore recent progress of modern pron pr 
its uncquantionably the tendency to extend to 
the examination of those phenomena which | 
are generally designated by the collective 

term Life, the same methods of inquiry by | 
which the natare and functions of inorganic , 
bodies have of late years been so snecessfully | 
investigated, This tendency is the natural 

and legitimate consequence of the advance of 
scientific knowledge in these and similar | 
points. The researches of the chemist bave 
gone far towards breaking down the barrier 
which was formerly believed to exist between 
organic and inorganic bodies, by showing 
that the ultimate elements of which the 
former are composed are identical with some 
ef those which are met with in the inorganic 
kingdom, and that the processes by which 
bodies of either class are built up and 
sustained are at least closely analogous to 
ene another. Hence, it was not unnaturally 
concluded, that the methods of investigation 
which had been applied successfully to the 
one class of processes would prove equally 
applicable to the other also. Nevertheless, 
aR er and rational as this conclusion un- 
doubtedly is, its practical adoption has been | 
encountered with a very considersble and 

persistent opposition. The idea of a funda- 

maental and essential difference between what ; 
is commonly called living and dead matter | 
is too deeply and universally rooted in the | 
general mux to be lightly abandoned; and } 
it has even been argued that the lawa by ! 
which organic bodies are governed are | 
necessarily beyond our powers of investiga- 
tion, and the attempt to inquire into them 
has been atigmatised, if not as impious, at 
least as presumptuous and unwarrantable. 
It is a consciousness of the strength and 
universality of this prejudice which has 
induced Mr. Heale to append to the volume 
before us a rather elaborate apology for, or 
defence of, his conduct in entering upon the 
speculations of which it treats. fe are 
a to regret that he should have 
thought any apology at all either necessary 
or expedient; aw distinctly decline to 
recognise any such necessity in the case of 
the examination of his book, on which we 
now — briefly to enter. 

Mr: Heale begins by observing that, in 
every sort of mechanical contrivance con- 
sisting of a number of dissimilar parts, each 
of which conduces in its own special way to 
the conjoint action of the whole, there are 
three distinct sets of events, the considera- 
tion of each and all of which is casential to 
% complete examination of the nature and 
functions of the machine. There are, firstly, 
the peculiar action of each separate part; | 
secondly, the proportion in which each part | 
contributes to the fulfilment of the design of . 
the whole; and thirdly, the aggregate per- | 
formance and attributes of the machine itself. | 
{n the investigation of the animal body, which 
is indisputably a mechanical contrivance, 
made up of dissimilar parts, each of which 
contributes its share to the general action of 
the whole, attention has hitherto been al- 
most exclusively directed to the first of 
these points alone; a circumstance which | 





fally accounta for the general want of suc- | own independent breathing. 





cess with which inquiries on this subject 


ceeds to draw a close and ingenious parallel 
between a steam-engine and the human body, 
which not only serves to justify his foregoing 
remarks, but also affords an opportunity for 
giving an exact definition of the signification 
which he attaches to the word Life. In the 
examination of any machine which is con- 
structed to perform special work, there are 


| two points to which the attention must be 


directed: the outward form and substance of 
the machine, and ihe series of operations by 
which it performs the work for which it is 
designed. It is the presence of this latter 
point which constitutes all the difference be- 
tween ao statue and an automaton. There 
are three coincidences implied in these opera- 
tions: first, an exciting agent; secondly, an 
operating cause; thirdly, the active effects. 
These effects are, according to Mr. Heale, 
the efforts of the machine to return to the 
state of reat which is natural to it; they are 
in fact a contest between two forces, and he 
proposes, in default of any generic term for 
their designation, to express them by the 
word oscillation. Similarly, in the aninaal 
body, the outward form and substance, which 
Mr. Heale calls the entity, are quite distinct 
from the operations by which it fulfils the 
purpose for which it ia designed. This entity 
does not imply identity of materials, since 
these are continually changing in every 
living body; but simply identity of form, ar- 
rangement, and composition. The series of 
operations Mr. Heale designates by the term 
Life. But since, in the case of the animal 
body, the first two of the three coincidences 
which these operations imply lie beyond the 
scope of our unassisted reason, he proceeds 
to confine the term to the third only, i., 
to the generic changes which always accom- 
pany these operations, and are our sole 
evidence of their occurrence. Since the entity, 


j amidst all its material alterations, remains 


the same, or is only slightly altered in form 
and quality by collateral influences, and 
since the exciting and operating causes do not 
vary, it follows t these generic changes 
must consist of repetitions of similar events, 
or sets of events, which correspond very 
closely to each other. These changes must 
of necessity be transient or mortal, and, for 
whatever "ee of permanence they are 
susceptible of, must depend upon a continual 
supply of fresh material from without; so 
that an extrinsic, as well aa an infrinete, chain 
of causes is necessary for their production 
and continuance. By the term life, in short, 
Mr. Heale expresses “all the physical events 
which mark the distinction separating or- 
ganic from inorganic operations,” its dis- 
tinguishing characteristic, whether in the 
vegetable or animal world, being “ constant 
interchange in the materials of that which 
is said to live, with those external supplies 
by which it is surrounded,” 

Vitality having been thus defined, the 
next point to be considered is the proximate 
cause by which it is produced. This cause 
is the action of atmospheric air on the blood; 
breathing being the process by means of 
which these two re-agents are brought into 
contact. In most animal bodies this action 
takes — in a distinct and central locality 
—the lungs—whence the oxygenated blood 
is conducted by conduits to all parts of the 
frame; in insecta, however, the air is con- 
veyed by means of pipes to the ee | 
where each individual function is discharged, 
80 that each portion of the body performs its 


he oxyge- 


| nated, or arterial, blood, on leaviny the 


i have till now been attended. He then pro- | lings, is conveyed through the left side of 


i the heart to the capillary veins, by which it 
; ia conducted to all parts of the frame. Each 
pulsation of the heart drives a wave of blood 
; only wp fo the capillaries; its transmission 
| through them is due to the vital action which 
the breathing excites. During its passa; 
through the various organs of the body the 
arterial blood is considerably changed in 
character, and diminished in quantity, owing 
to the secretion of certain of its constituents 
in different proportions by different organs ; 
so that after leaving them it is no longer in 
the arterial state. Neither is it in the con- 
dition known as renous, in which it finall 
returns to the lungs; but is in a state which 
Mr. Heale proposes to designate by the term 
eub-venovs. The sub-venous blood travels 
on towards the right side of the heart; but 
before arriving there, it receives a contribu- 
tion of chyle and lymph from the thoracic 
duct, by which admixture it is brought into 
the venous state. It is, therefore, as venous 
blood that it is propelled by the right side 
of the heart to the capillaries, which conduct 
it back again to the lungs. In their pas- 
sage through the heart the arterial and 
venous blood sre kept spart from one 
another; the circulation is not complete 
until the venous blood bas returned to the 
lungs. ‘The statement that mammalia 
possess a double circulation, a lesser through 
the lungs, and a greater through the body 
in general, is therefore erroncous; there is 
but one circulation, which begins and ends 
in the lun The lungs are the only place 
in which the blood is brought into contact 
with atmospheric air, from which it is care~ 
fully excluded during the whole of its cireu- 
lation through the system. In examining 
the diverse operations which the blood per- 
forms during its total circulation, it is 
advisable to consider separately its circuit 
through different organs, so as to effect a 
division or classification of its total opera- 
tions. The classification adopted by Mr. 
Heale is as follows: 1, The circuit through 
the structure of the heart; 2. That throu 
the tissue of the lungs; 3. That through t 
brain and nervous centres; 4. That through 
each kidney; 5. That through the organs 
of digestion; 6. That through the generative 
is; 7. That through the conjoint mus- 
cular and osseous system; &. That through 
the cutaneous system. Mr. Heale devotes 
a considerable portion of his book to the 
separate examination of each of these classes 
of operations, the details of which are too 
purely technical to be reproducedhere. We 
may, however, extract a passage from the 
section on the cutaneous circulation, in which 
certain familiar results are acutely traced ta 
their probable causes : 


or, 


Should atmospheric air gain access to any of 
the vascular plexuses, by which any systemic 
fonction is carried on, one of two things must 
happen; either it must increase the vital onergy 
by acting in accordance with the pulmonary fune- 
tion, or it must diminish it by acting in opposi- 
tion. Should it operate by making the arterial 
blood more arterial, and the venous more Yenous, 
in that case it is evident it would engender a 
current which wonld increase the destructive and 
reconstructive processes beyond what ocenrs in 
the remainder of the body; aud, as a necessary 
consequence, short vital currents, distinct from 
that pervading the whole body, would be created. 
and local inflammation would ensue ; and, shouid 
this excitation become so extensive as to include 
the whole natural cirenit, then general inflamna- 
tery fever would result. But should the sir, on 
the contrary, render the arterial blood more like 
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venous, and the venous more like arterial, it would | changes which take place in the new | liquefaction, like that which is effected by 


in that case pnt a stop to the onlinary function 
which acid be performed by the skin ; it would 
tend to generate a vital current exactly in the 
reverse direction to the natural one, and to that 
extent would reduce the function of the skin to 
that of a passive conductor. In proportion as it 
tlows this, it would reduce the onganism of ali the 
other cirenits. It is more than probable that the 
benefit sometimes derived from blisters ia some- 
times due to this very fact.” 


Mr. Heale proposes to enrich the physio- 
logical vocabulary by the introduction of 
certain new words. For the process by 
which new blood is formed by the combina- 
tion of the sub-venous blood with the fluid 
contributed by the thoracic duct, he suggests 
the term Aemaphyia. This process must, 
not be confounded with that slow and gradual 
ene, analogous to the growth of the body 
from infancy to maturity, by which the blood, 
when from any cause it has become insuffi- 
cient, either in quantity or quality, for the 
due performance of the vital functions, is 
grulually restored to a healthy state. ‘This 
latter process, which may last for weeks, or 
even months, Mr. Heale designates hermawa- 
esis. The partial disintegration of the tissues 
which, in each organ, is consequent upon the 
due formance of its vital functions, may 
he called sercolysis ; and the name anasarcosis 
may be given to the reconstructive process 
by which these tissues are renewed by the 
aid of materials derived from the blood. The 
proceases of hwmaphyia, sarcolysis, and 
anasarcosis must take place almost simulta- 
neously, 


The concluding chapter of Mr. Healo’s 
work is desi to convey a clear idea of 
the peculiar characteristics of his views, by 
indicating distinetly their points of differ- 
ence from those which have hitherto been 
generally received. The execution of this 
design, unquestionably necessary as it is for 
the full comprehension of his views, is far 
from being satisfactorily accomplished. 
Owing principally to a want of systematic 
arrangement, the statements made in this 
chapter are neither 90 clear nor so intelligible 
as could be wished, and it is by no means 
an easy task to seize on the precise points 
in which Mr. Heale differs from previous 
authorities on the subject. We can, however, 
gather that he is at issue with those theorists 
whom he designates “ chemico-physio- 
logists,” of whom he cites Dr, Prout as an 
example. The main point of the chemico- 
physiological theory appears to be the 
opinion that all the processes which inter- 
yene betweon the first reception of the food 
into the body, and its final conversion into 
animal flesh, are 
process of nutrition. 
been masticated and acted upon 
gastric —, is mixed with the bile; and 
the whole is then divided into two portions, 
one of which is milky, and the other refuse. 
The process, thus far, is called primary asei- 
nijlation, a8 being the first attempt of the 
food to become like the blood and flesh with 
which it is to be hereafter combined. The 
milky portion is poured into the blood, and, 
om arriving at the lungs, undergoes sanqui- 
fication, losing its white colour and bein 
in fact converted into arterial blood, whick 
is then conveyed to the varions organs, and 
converted into flesh by a process which is 
called escondury assimilation, Mr. Heale, 
on the contrary, holds that the term nutri 
faction (or trophemapoesia, which he some- 
what unnecessarily p 


deci res to substitute | 
for it) can properly be applied only to the | 


} materials after they have been received into | the application of heat. 


But it is perhaps 


the duets, but before they are mingled with | supertiuous to observe that when eopper, for 


« 


the blood; and considers 
changes a3 belonging strictly to the life of 


the animal (and not merely to its nutrition), ' 


but as dependent upon laws of affinit 
peculiar to living materials, and of which 
these changes, which have been already 
classified under the term vitality, form the 
leading characteristics, even although other 
contributing causes may still concur im pro- 
moting the vital operations.” For the term 
scnguificotion he substitutes that of heme- 
nhyte, and, as we have already implied, 
holds that this proceas is not confined to 
the breathing organs. Mr. Heale meets 
Dr. Prout's account of the matter by assert- 
ing that it is a statement, but not an expla- 
nation. In this respect, however, both 
theories surely stand on the same ground. 
Both are unquestionably statements, and 
both profess to be explanations: which of 
them ts fhe explanation, is a point for phy- 
siologists to decide. 

Perhaps the least satisfactory feature of Mr. 
Heale’s volume is the style in which it is 
written. His language is not unfrequently de- 
ficient in clearness and precision; and occa- 
sionally it shows a singular disregard of the 
ordinary rules of grammatical construction. 
To have allowed such a sentence as the 
following to pass without correction is, to 
say the least of it, an evidence of very careless 
supervision : 

“The phenomenon of life, then, taken in the 
sense already defined, depends upon the can- 
joined operation of several contributing causes, 
of which the fabric in which it is exhibited 
constitutes one of them.” 

Another error of equal im oceurs 
leas than three pages farther on, Mr, Healo 
seems to share, at least in some degree, in 
the opinion which is not uncommonly acted 
on by certain writers of the present day, that 
a simple fact gains in majesty and importance 
by being invested in vague and quasi-philo- 
sophical language. ‘lake, for instance, the 
following paestagro : 

** By surrounding the metal with coal, and by 
inducing in the latter the requisite vehemence of 
tension among its constituents, and by bringing 
the icles of metal into sufficiently close con- 
tiguity with the coal, so that they shall be in- 
cluded in the aren where the commotion takes 
place, the particles of metal may be made to 
participate in the effects, and their cohesive 
ag pb will then be antagonised and overcome 
by the expansive iniluence vicariously com- 
municatal to them; and becoming, in conse- 
quence, free to obey the laws of gravitation, mn- 
restrained by their former tendency to adhere 


parts of the one great! together in mass, the solid shape, which they 
The food, after having | 
by the | fluidity,” 


before held, will be exchanged into one of 


Never before, to our knowledge at least, 
was it thought necessary to devote so much 
time and space to the expression of the 
simple fact, that, if a metal be made hot 
enough, it will melt, Our reference to the 
above extract has reminded us of two state- 
ments contained in the same chapter in 
which it ocenrs, on which we would wish 
very briefly to remark. Mr, Heale says that 
“® metal may be made liquid by another 
process, without the intervention of the 
active commotions which the constituents of 
con! are capable of engendering ;" and the 
process to which he alludes is the solution of 
the metal by an acid. The only signification 
that we can attach to this statement is, that 
Mr. Heale considers that the solution of a 
metal in an acid is simply a process of 


‘all subsequent | instance, is melted b 


i 
4 


heat, no change is 
effected except in its physical propertics ; if 
ia fluid, instead of solid, but the nltimate 


| atoms of the fluid, like those of the solid, 


consist of copper, and of copper only. When, 
on the ciara ii dissolved in 
nitric acid, a new compound is formed; the 
solution contains no uncombined copper, the 
ultimate atoms of the dissolved su ce 
being, not copper, but nitrate of copper. Lt 
is impossible that Mr. Heale can be ignorant 
of the distinction which we have just drawn, 
but the mode of expression which he has 
adopted is admirably adapted to conceal his 
knowledge. Again, Mr. Heale asserts that 
water, when heated one half as much again 
as is necessary for its conversion into steam, 
“is rent asunder into its constituent gases, 
because the dynamicgl force holding theze 
together is exactly half as much again as 
that which induces the particles of water to 
adhere together as such." We should very 
much like to know his authority for this 
extraordinary statement. It is doubtful 
whether, under any circumstances, water can 
he decomposed by heat alone: and the 
assertion that it is decomposed at so low a 
temperature as that specified by Mr. Heale, 
is certainly unsw by any evidence 
that is as yet known to the acientific world. 
Mr. Heale must bear in mind that specula- 
tions of so recondite a nature as those which 
form the subject of his work are those, of 
all others, which require the utmost possible 
clearnesa of statement, as well as the most 
rigid and accurate investigation of the facts 
on which they are based. 





Twenty Years in the Church, “os 
biography. By the Rev. James Pycrolt, 
BLA. # Hooth.} 

Ts is o storehouse of plam, manly, and 
vigorous common-sense, applied to nearly 
every practical qmestion that can concern a 
clergyman in the present day. There are, 
to be sure, one or two slight blemishes in 
Mr. Pycroft’s manner. His facility for de- 
scription is so t,and he is so abundantly 
well-stocked with what to say, that his 
narrative bears occasionally the appear- 
ance of tion. This fault shows 
only here and there, or a more pointed 
notice would be required. As it is,a passage 
in one of the earlier chapters will sufficiently 
explain our meaning, where the anthor, in- 
tending doubtleasly only to announce that 
he was fond of athletic sporta at Oxford, 
conveys the impression that he played in the 
University Eleven and pulled in the Univer- 
sity Hight. It is obviously not impossible 
that such may have been the cate: but no 
et man will regard it as having been 
a very likely experience. ‘The expression 
was, in all probability, a hasty one, and is one 
among pogo ere aAmusizg. 
sometimes ering on the offensive—ot 
the author's being on excellent terms with 
himself. 

In a book, however, of such real and 
sterling value as “Twenty Years in the 
Church,” one may well put up with a few 
inequalities of style and manner. Take the 
following brief catalogue of “ baits ecclesi- 
astical,” baits which have of late years super- 
seded the older expedients of bails, hunting, 
cards, and the races. There aro shyer kinds 
of game to be bagged now-a-days, when men 
are so wild as actually to be conscience- 
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stricken at the thought of doing nothing at 
all, or even nothing clerical. ‘The hooks are 
covered according|ly ; 

** Bait No. 1 was a platform-meoting, a deputa- 
Hon to entertain, speeches to get up, and country 
visits to make to collect the people. Many weeks 
of dissipation may be caused in this way. A 
rest insidlioas bait was this, because wot one of 
our excellent sovieties could apparently make its 
cause Known without such meetings, Bat all 
depends upon the time, place, and motive, and 

treenside was as little ripe for anch meetings as 
it ts for the Philosophical Association. 

‘* Bait No, 2 was an agricultural achool. Here 
were farmers to consult, other seal than the 
‘word’ to sow, aml visible crops instead of 
invisible. 

** Bait No, $ was the churchyanl to level, the 
church to renovate, painted glass, mediwval 
vuriosities, amd the like, 

“Tn short, every ingenuity was exercised by 
poor Mr. Hixon to provide himself with something 
as like clerical duty in sound, but aa unlike it in 
ense and savour, as anything possibly could be. 

“Bait No, 4 was a system of clerico-politival 
meetings, the clengy meeting periodically in 
chapters, agitating Church questions and the 
rights of the Church ; that is to say, the rights of 
gentiomen, ike Mr. Hixon, to the same political 
influence, and to command the same pra a in 
the Legislature, as, in my belief, we should very 
readily command, if we all stool before the laity 
in the winning attitude of the good Mr. Griffin. 
The Church has duties ag well as rights, and the 
shortest way to obtain the one is to discharge the 
other, I have seen some fifty clergymen drawn 
away from their parishes, with an archdeacon at 
their head, to vote, protest, or apeechify, andl 
append fifty names to a sheet of feclseap, I have 
stou this many times these last twenty years, and 
perhaps never without hearing plain people sy-— 
aie say truly, as the results showed—* They 
better be minding their parishes,’ ” 


We heartily commend the above passage 
to the notice of all whom it may concern, as 
a wise and honest piece of advice, touching 
upon no one chureh party more than upon 
another, and based upon a view of clerical 
duty which is at once liberal and severe 
The words that follow are a suitable pendant: 


** Once start a young clergyman in a career of 
pelitics, or put him on the bench of magistrates, 
and the natural man begins to breathe agnin. 
‘tance more T say, A man iey he Aalf @ doctor, or 
Alf a lawyer, Ont he cannot te half a minister of 
Corist, The Tractarians have re-published this 
trath, which the Evangelical party were the first 
to enunciate. Young clergymen, it is true, want 
amusements as they want food, If the Apostle 
said, ‘ Take a littl wine for thy stomach’: sake,’ 
we may as reasonably aay, ‘Take a little diversion 
for thy brain's sake,” and a mere walk is not 
always diversion, 

“Still, the mind of a minister giunst be wholly 
ilevoted to his duty, and his reereations muat be, 
at the term implies, the means of sending him 
hack refreshed aml strengthenel the better to 
ilischarge that duty,” 


We have lately been informed by Dean 
Trench that the presaare upon young men 
to complete their educational course at the 
earliest possible date ia constantly on the 
increase; and enough, undoubtedly, may be 
seen on all vides of the injurious resulta of 
this premature high-pressure, The healthy 
action of the wnderstanding is being con- 
stanthy im by a crowd of anconnected 
and unprolific recollections which are forced 
in wpon the unformed memory, and can 
neither be digested nor aaoel, Against 








this fatal method of instruction a voice may | 


be heard from .time to time, and from the 
most different .quarters, proclaiming and 


insisting the inestimable advantages, 
mental amoral, which the Latin and 


supply in the highest 


Greek languages 
The author of “ Twenty 


ssible degree. 


fears in the Church” has expreased himaelf | 


on this matter with great force and clearness. 
It must be borne in mind that Mr. Pycroft's 
ideal of a minister is pretty nearly coincident 
with his ideal of a» man. The following 
extract, therefore, though bearing directly 
apon preparation for classical work, is valid 
for the defence of Oxford and Oxford studies 
a8 & preparation for any work whatever : 


“But, how far did those University studies 
bear upon the ministry? Far mere directly than 
men commouly sappese, 

“Imagine a five stmmer's afternoon, every 
window in the college open, every room fresit with 
the verdure of thase aneestral elms, and thrilling 
with the songs of the birds, so joyous in our college 
garden, 
the gravel, as some young menare hurrying to the 
boats, and some to Ballinglen aml the cricket 
grownls, Still, at this wimdow and at thut, the 
rustling of ted aud the dim outline of one deep 
in thought, betray that some are able to defy the 
channs of nature and the pent-up energies of 
youth, What are they doing, to persevere alone f 
Ostensibly, they are mastering Thucydides or 
Aristotle, but in reality they are mastering them- 
selves! Pleasure has struggled hand with duty, 
and duty has won ! 

* Bot what of Aristotle ? What of Thnevdides ! 
How does such learning qualify for the ministry ? 

The question lies simply between this and 
some other kind of study, wittle youths are grow- 
ing inte men. 

** Now, sesing that Theology receives its full 
share of attention, what can be more valuable 
than to study Man---human thought and human 
charucter—and to study Man under such varictios 
of age and clime as shall distinguish between 
individual peculiarities or the caprices of fashion 
and the creature Man as his Creator made him? 
Some persons think Geology a preferable study ; 
sone would sugyest Astronomy or Chemistry, or 
any other science. I am myself much interested 
in the various strata of the three series, nor do [ 
look with indifference on the starry firmament 
above, or on organic substances below ; but, as a 
choice in point of usefulness for a clergyman’s 
life, | mast maintain that ‘the proper staly of 
mankind is man.” The ai adedreri—that know- 
ledge of haman nature which makes us surprised 
or disappointed at nothing, which enables us to 
identify every fault and foible, every virtue, view, 
or passion, in many a scene and character in this 
world’s drama, in an almest unbroken series, 
from Adam te the present day--this knowledge 
for the ministry claims precedence over all other 
seienees; aml suck are the chief studies of 
Oxford.” 

We were reading lately an Australian 
settler’s notion of what a bash minister 
should be, “ He has,” says the settler, a 
difficult, part to sustain, und should be a 
thorough gentleman, aman of the world, and 
a clever man, The first, that he may win 
respect; the second, that he may respect the 
prejudices of others, and converse agrecably 
on chanee topica; the third, that he may 
have a good reason to offer for the doctrines 
which he advances.” The elements of a bush 
minister's character, ax here laid down, are 
in Mr. Pyeroft’s opinion the proper elements 
of any minister's ter who is worthy 
of the name. A man may be, like the Rev. 
Matthew Currant in the work before us, a 
very hand at his books, and much more 
fitted for “ out-door work " than “in.” But, 
given a moderate substratum of mother-wit 
and common-sense, he may fultil in » proper 
sphere all the requirements of the settler’s 
“clever man.” ‘The elements of the reasoner 
are there, though form and system may be 
wanting: just as aman with real gentleness 
(in the highest sense) of heart aud nature, 


Voices resound, and many feet grate apon | 


will always be respected when known, though 
polish may be wanting, 

We will wind up these remarks—once more 
; recommending Mr. Pycroft’s narrative as a 
very valuable and uncommon collection of 
clerical, not to say of general, good advice— 
with a few words on the management of the 
| Woiee : 

**T am only relating a simple fact when I say 
that almost every error in the use of my poor 
lungs, stomach, throat, palate, tongue, tecth, and 
nasal organ, hal their day with me; and rarely 
do | hear a clergyman read bat | recognise one or 
more of the same blunders. 

“A common fault in reading is the monotone ; 
and when, as 1 sometimes hear, there is this 
drowsiness of tone added to a ‘drift,’ or see-saw of 
measured cadences, at the same time, why then 
even the whole tune of ‘lullaby, baby,’ itself 
cannot he compared to such soothing sounds for 
rocking the cradle of the hearers brains, 
| ‘Now, reading io a church wants so much 

breath, you cannot afford to waste any. The 
labour is so great to voeal organs you cannot 
afford to tire them nvedlessly. The voice required 
lis so loud, you cannot affont to lose any of the 
‘aids of intonation, articulation, or reverberation, 
In one word, your Inogs, throat, and mouth form 
‘one complicated machine, 
{ ‘du reading in a church these organs are 
| applied to a new expos, almost as different as 
singing is from talking; and the wisest thing a 
young curate can do is to take a course of lessons 
from a good eloention-master. Nor could any 
benevolent churchman spend his money better 
than in maintaining a clerical reading-tnster for 
the benefit of the diocese. Many a clergyman, for 
want of knowing the benefit he could derive from 
| a course of reading, inflicts a cruel drawl on his 
| congregation, and unnevessary labour on himaelf, 
As te the clerical sore throat, the barrister and 
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the age are alike free from it. The Dissenting 
preacher is also free, ft is strictly an orthodox 
complaint. It comes, not from talking, but from 
rewling, and no doubt chietly from reading badly. 
Though | would impress that any man may sustain 
injory if he reds when he has a sore throat. 

“To show what may be attained by reading 
lessons, | will add two anecdotes relating to two 
of the most experienced elocutionists of the day. 

“1. A certain actor, being indisposed, resolved 
one night not actually to ateent imself, but to 
deliver his part without exertion. Much to his 
surprise, he was assure] that he never spoke so 
loud before. From that observation he discovered 
the secret of reading andibly without effort, 
aml Mr, —— formed iis system of instruction 
accordingly. 

“2. lu the House of Commons wero two 
brothers. Une, from [is sonorous voice, was 
called Hnbble; the other, fren having scarcely 
any voice at all, was called Squeak. On one of 
O'Connell's nights some tem imembers were on 
their legs at once, the whole house in an uproar ; 
and while a hundred voices were calling ‘ Order!" 
little Squeak’s voice was distinctly audible over 
all, Mr, —-—, who was present, struck with the 
fact that the worst voice in the House of Commons 
coukl pradnee so great an effect, investigated the 
principle on which this effect depended, and 
shortly after commenced his invaluable lessons to 
the clonry on the management of the veice.” 





An Tnguiryinte the Curabilityof Conanmption, 
the Preeention, and te Progress of the 
Treatment. By James Turnbull, M.D., 
Physician to the Liverpool Royal In- 
firmary. 3rd Edition, (Churchill) 

Tuis work has been published less for the 

purpose of bringing forward any new views 

upon the nature and treatment: of the disease 
with which it deals, than with the object of 
making known the author's opinion as to the 
intluence of curative and preventive means 
on its development and progress. Com- 
mencing with o short but clear epitome of our 





‘step knowledge of its nature and patho- 





chemistry and the microscope have afforded 
to more recent researches, Dr. Turnbull 
proceeds to enumerate the multifarious 
causes, “from hereditary transmission to 
poverty, intemperance, and sorrow,” which 
experience has long shown to be its sure and 
futal harbingers. After mentioning its well- 
known physical signs, its varieties, and its 
relutions to other diseases, he enters upon 
the important question of its arrest and 
curability; and, quoting from cases which 
have fallen under his own care and observa- 
tion, he draws conclusions favourable to the 
former and hopeful as to the latter result, 
and supports his views on these points by 
reference to the writings of Andral, Louis, 
Laennec, and others who have long been 
recognised as standard authorities on all 
mutters connected with this most fearful 
malady. Treated, as these cases appear to 
have been, by the remedies in ordinary use 
among physicians, and being, as they con- 
fessedly were, exceptions to the usual pro- 
greas of such lesions, we fear they prove 
but this,—that, in some few instances, tuber- 
cular deposit in the lungs canses little or no 
irritation, and has for lengthened periods no 
tendency to undergo change; that, under 
favourable circumstances, this deposit may 
be removed, possibly by absorption, and, the 
health being supported by proper medical 
and hygienic means, recovery may take 
place; that, in other cases, the softened 
tubercles may be got rid of by expectoration, 
necessarily to the detriment of the affected 
organ, and that, the disease being thus 
arrested, no further deposit may take place, 
the patient living to an advanced age, and 
fying at last of some entirely different 
disease. 

That the members of his own profession 
hold, and have long held, views similar to 
those advocated by the author of the present 
work, is sufficiently shown by the establish- 
ment of dispensaries in our large towns, of 
sanatoriums at various spots on our southern 
coast, and by the existence in London of an 
extensive hospital especially devoted to the 
treatment of this disease, That the general 
public also most fally recognise the influence 
of hygienic means in arresting the develop- 
ment and progress of this and many other 
maladies, the rapid progress which has re- 
cently been ands in sanatory reform, and 
the general outcry for improved barrack- 
accommodation and for efficient diet ar- 
rangements, afford nolessconclusiveevidence. 
We cannot, therefore, regard Dr. Turnbull's 
opinions ag novel or as in advance of the age. 
Looking at them rather as the cheering ex- 
periences of a conscientious physician, we 
may be led by them to hope something from 
the aid of medicine, and never entirely to 
despuir of the possibility of cure; but they 
convince us more than ever that it is on pro- 
ventive measures only that any absolute re- 
liance ean be placed ; and that the public must 
trust to their own exertions, would they hope 
to struggle successfully against the ravages 
of this disease. Remembering that con- 
sumption causes more than one-vighth of the 
entire mortality of the nation, let them en- 
deayour, by strict attention to sanatory laws, 
by improving the dwellings of the poor, and 
by curbing intemperance, improvidence, and 
vice, to cut away so many of its exciting and 
predisposing causes. <And if, going further 
than this, they would eradicate its root and 
crush ita seed, let them take to heart and 
ponder this most suggestive fact, that, of the 
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cases admitted into the Brompton Hospital 
since its establishment, there has been found 
in no Jess than 244 per cent. an hereditary 
tendency to the disease. 





Paul Morphy, the Chees Champion. By an 
Englishman. (William Lay.) 

Tr is scarcely more than two years ago that 
the chess world was first agitated by the 
rumour of the appearance in America of a 
youthful chess player, who, though only 
twenty years of age, overcame with ease the 
most experienced antagonists that his own 
country could produce, The general im- 
pression produced, in England at least, by 
these rumours was, that the success of this 
new champion was owing rather to the 
weakness of his opponents than to his own 
strength; and that, if he were once fairly 
measured agninat the best English players, 
he would speedily be reduced to his proper 
level. It was not long before the correctness 
of this impression was rudely, but effectually, 
ut to the test. In the summer of last yeur 

r. Morphy arrived in London, encountered 
the most skilful players, whether of English 
or foreign birth, that this country can 
afford, and gained in every contest » most 
complete and decisive victory. From London 
he went to Paris, for the purpose of meeting 
the well-known Harrwitz and Anderssen, 
the victor in the international tournament, 
and speedily proved his incontestable supe- 
riority to both these celebrated players. 
These extraordinary achievements at once 
established him as the first of living chess 
players, and probably, as the greatest that 
the world has ever seen, Mr. Morphy 
having thus become a celebrity, an historian 
was not long wanting to record his triumphs. 
On the occasion of his appearance at the 
New York chess tournament in 1857, an 
Englishman who resided in that city, and 
was engaged on a paper which the citizens 
generally designated “The Satanic,” made his 
acquaintance, accompanied him to Europe, 
and devoted himself with great energy to 
laying Boswell to Mr. Morphy’s Jobnson. 

re book which this gentleman has produced 
is lively and amusing enough, though not 
free from certain peculiarities of style which 
may probably be traced to the influence of 
the diabolical journal above mentioned: it 
contains, besides a chronicle of his hero's 
doings, a pleasant farrago of anecdotes re- 
lating to chess in general, and will be read 
with interest by who are interested in 
what its author ealls zetrikiological pursuits. 
We would call particular attention to the 
account which he gives of the circumstances 
which prevented a meeting between the 
English and American champions. Mr, 
Morphy's main object in coming to Europe 
was to encounter Mr. Staunton, who had 
replied to his challenge in terms which, to 
any candid mind, certainly implied that he 
was willing to accept it: but it was ulti- 
mately found impossible to bring the latter 
gentleman to the scratch. This disappoint- 
ment was a matter rather of regret than of 
surprise to the majority of the chess-playing 
world, who have liad but too many proofs 
of Mr. Staunton's resolution neither to give 
up the title of champion of England, nor to 
fulfil the duties which ita assumption clearly 
involves. ‘The mere failure of the match, 
however, is & matter of minor importance, 
for, had it taken place, there could have been 
no reasonable doubt aa to its result: a far 
more serious cause of regret is to be found 
in the ungenerous line of conduct adopted 


towards Mr. Morphy in the columns of a 
journal which is well known to be the vehicle 
of Mr, Staunton's opinions, and which ac- 
companied each of the American's games by 
reiterated lamentations over the deterioration 
of his antagonist. The writer of these depre- 
ejatory remarks can hardly suppose that the 
damage which Mr, Staunton has inflicted on 
his own reputation can be repaired by such 
means as these: and we would advise him 
to meditate on the very different spirit iu 
which Herr Anderssen took hia defeat, who, 
when an enthusiastic friend was insisting 
that he had not played up to his usual 
strength in his match with Morphy, simplr 
replied, “No, Morphy won't let me.” Tu 
respect of courtesy and straight-forwardness, 
there is a most melancholy contrast betweer: 
the letters of Mr. Morphy and those of Mr. 
Staunton throughout the whole affair; and 
we deeply regret that, in the only contest in 
which the Englishman could be brought to 
engage, his inferiority to the American 
should be so deplorably apparent. 





The Burns Centenery Poems. A Collection 
of Fifty of the Dest out of Many Hundred« 
Vritten on Cecasion of the Centenary 
Celebration, Including the Sie Recommended 
Jor Publication by the Judges at the Crystal 
Palace Competitiem, Many of the Hight,- 
Commended, and Several Prize Poeie. 
Selected and Edited by George Anderson 
and John Finlay. (Glasgow : Murray & 
Sons. London: Hall, Virtue, & Co.) 


We have copied the title of this book entire, 
becauze its character and pretension may te 
pretty well gathered from it. Verily the 
judges at the Crystal Palace competition hrd 
no light task to perform, in reading the six 
handred and twenty-one poems sent in, and 
in fixing upon the single performance which 
was to carry off the prize; and the editors of 
this work cannot have been idle when, as 
they inform us, their collection of fifty has 
been selected from upwards of four hundred 
poems, which had been forwarded for 
ap ge On the whole, it must be admitted 
that the editors have performed their onerous 
task satisfactorily. They have kept every- 
thing that is below mediocrity out of their 
volume, and they have secured many noble 
and heart-stirring poems. The j at 
the Crystal Palace competition siaied that 
“many of the unsucceasful poems were of 
remarkable merit,” particularised twenty-six 
as worthy of special commendation, beranse 
“they evinced much power of thought and 
poetic enlture,” and recommended six others | 
which they characterised as the “ best,” to 
be published along with the Prize Poet. 
How the present collection came to be pro- 
jected is thus explained in the preface : 
“The Prize Poem was of course published, but 
the consent of the other six authors could not be 
got; and, notwithstanding that the public ex- 
pressed much interest in them, it appeared highly 
probable, and at the same time very much to be 
regretted, that works stam with such high 
praise might remain loat te the world, It occurred 
to the Filitors of this Volume that some effort 
ought to be made to collect these poems, and to 
publish them along with others that had been 
written elsewhere on the occasion, They thonght 
that such a collection, if attainable, would for, 
of all tributes, by far the highest ond fittest thar 
could be paid to the memory of the Bard; ami 
that, whether successful as a publication or not. 
it should be handed down as a loving legacy of 
song from this centenary to the next, to tell the 
men of all the intervening tine what the age 
succeeding his own thought aud felt about Brrna, 
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an these thoughts and feelings should be reflected 
from the minds of so many of its best average 
writer” 

The editors were fortunate in securing all 
of the six poems recommended for pub- 
lication, many of the twenty-six pen 
approved, and several other poems whic 

not, apparently, been sent to the Crystal 
Palace competition, some of which are of 
ee merit, especially number eighteen, by 
ames Pritchett Bigg. In general, prize 
— are of little value. And one reason 
or this may be, that many who are not poeta 
at all enter the liste for the sake of the 
prize; bat when contend, poetry must 
be the issue of the contest, albeit, perhaps, 
not quite equal to some other of their effu- 
sions. The Muses are not at the bidding of 
any man, They refuse to be coaxed by the 
coin of the realm. Spontaneity seems to be 
an essential condition of all poetry of the 
highest sort. Nevertheless, there is true 
poetry in the volume before us. We notice 
several names of mark among the contri- 
botors, among whom we may mention 
Gerald Massey, the Hon. Mrs. Norton, and 
Stanyan Bigg. The proceeds of the work 
are to be devoted to some charitable object 
in connection with the family or connections 
of Robert Burns. We must not omit to 
mention that the publishers have done their 
part well, The work is printed on excellent 
aaiped and makes a very handsome volume 
or table or book-shelf. 





American Photographs. By Jane and Marion 
Turnbull. (Newby.) 


lr intention might stand in the stead of 
execution, the critic's place would be a sine- 
cure; for everyone intends to do well, how- 
ever pera bays may succeed, and the unwritten 
ideal of the stupidest book on record is sure 
to be the phantom of a literary ection. 
Very few would voluntarily write themselves 
down asses; many do #0 involuntarily, 
while believing that they are simply in- 
scribing their names at the base of the 
imperishable monument of fame. It is sad 
to see so much energy and good-will mis- 
directed, and the genius that would have 
heen respectable in landscape gardening or 
Berlin wool-work thrown away on endeavours 
practicable only to the greatest. Just now 
America is the hone on which all the small 
writers whet their wits and polish off their 
points, We have American pictures by the 
score, and painted in every conceivable 
manner, Some tell us of the wild life—how 
the diggers dress in scarlet flannel, set round 
with bowie knives and revolvers, how they 
gamble at San Francisco, swear at the dig- 
gings, and fight everywhere; others give its 
pleasant little civilised accounts of hotel life 
and the travelling world, note for us head- 
aches and grumblings, bills of fare and en- 


forced fastings; others, again, make up a | 
e ‘a J ‘speculations being based upon the number of 


kind of circulating library blue-book, wherein 
are heaped figures and statistics invaluable 
to & committee-man, and valueless to all the 
world beside; and some try a gentle amal- 
gamation of the last two siyles, diluting their 
statistics with personal anecdotes, and run- 
ning a back-bone of political economy through 
a limp mass of lady-like twaddle. These 
are about the usual class of books on America 
with which fxte and the publishers have 
lately favoured us, and the Misses Turnbull 
have not put forth anything very different to 
the rest. They saw just the ordinary things 
which all travellers see, met with very 
pleasant acquaintances, and the oddest pos- 








sible fellow-travellers; read handbooks on | woollen dress; not a machine on wheels; not a 


the various places they went to visit, and 
copied out judicious selections full of facts 
aud figures ; had a few adventures of a mild 
nature; did Niagara and the Dismal 
Swamp ; and on the whole showed themeelves 
to be young ladies of spirit, with lively 
parts, and not effeminately fearful. 

They encountered a few dangers, and es- 
caped others. Once, in their absence, the 
hotel at which they were staying took fire, 
and they missed what seemz to have been 
a laughable sight to those who had nerve 
enovgh to be critical andamused. A gentle- 
man, clothed all in nocturnal) white, but 
having his hat on his head and his Cali- 
fornian trunk, heavy with gold dust, on his 
shoulder: many gentlemen, clothed also in 
nocturnal white, and all having hats on their 
heads; @ careful husband, who threw a huge 
bundle to his wife, with earnest exhortations 
to hold it fast and let no one steal it, which 
bundle proved to be, not her diamonds as 
she supposed, nor their bank-notes, nor 
their plate, but his own coats and trousers; 
these were a few of the oddities to be seen 
in the long corridor while the hotel was 
blazing and the fireman's bell was ring- 
ing. ‘Phen they went to Niagara, where 
the ladies were obliged to dress themselves 
a le Bloomer, in flannel trousers, yellow 
oil-skin tunics, coarse blue worsted stock- 
ings, and “such shoes, with high hobnails 
in them!" pulling over all a “ta in like 
a coalheaver’s hat; which last fact seems 
to have been of tremendons importance. 
They went everywhere about Niagara; 
across the ferry, down the spiral staircase to 
the Table rock, and into the veil of the great 
cataract, for which they had each a certifi- 
cate; to Goat Island and the bridges; and, 
finally, in the steamer, as near to the Great 
Fall as they dared venture. So that they 
did Niagara thoroughly; and have given a 
clear and animated sketch of the whole 
scene; even udding a group of Red Indians, 
who, though tamed and preached-to Indians, 
yet gave them a sensation of the wildness of 
savage life. But their last poetical impres- 
sions of Niagara were mingled with remi- 
niscences of a woman in the public parlour 
of the hotel, who sat in one corner combin 
her streaming black hair with a dirty smell. 
tooth comb, and who said that the Falls 
were “real nice and elegant, and worth the 
trouble of going thirty miles to ee, anyhow.” 

They tried the fashionable watering-places, 
Saratoga and Newport; aud they-found the 
life at both sufficiently individual. The ideal 
at Saratoga is dress : 

“We knew one lady who arrived with fifty 
trinks ; she had 106 dresses, and when each dress 
had heen worn once, she left to go to some other 
fashionable watering-place ; and so well was this 
known to be the habit of some ladies, that we 
have often heard speculations as to the length of 
time such-and-such a lady would remain; these 


dresses she had appeared in. Weoften heard it said, 
‘such a one will bo going soon, for 1 noticed she 
had a dress on to-day that she has already worn.’” 


The ideal at Newport, is promiscuous 
bathing : 

“©The morning after our arrival we thought we 
wonld go to the beach and see the bathing, our 
curiosity having been excited by hearing two or 
three invitations while we were at breakfast from 
gentlemen to ladies, inviting them to bathe with 
them, er to join such-and-such a bathing party ; 
and we were informed that only friends or relatives 
invite! cach other to bathe. 

“Oh! ye bathing women of Brighton! what 
would you have said !—not a bathing woman in a 


blue flannel dress to be secon. Long rows of little 
sentry boxes are placed, forty or fifty foet. from 
the sea, fur the use of ladies and gentlemen who 
all bathe together ! 

** Now let us take a look at the beach. Every 
now and then extraonlinarily dressed figures 
rushed from the sentry boxes into the water, 
where there were perhaps a hundred ladies and 
gentlemen amusing themselves in the water at one 
time. It was a complete aquatic fa! costumé, 
There were groups of bathers taking hold of 
hands, others swimming, but all in full costume, 
We saw sailors, Torks, and Hungarians, and 
others in dresses of red, white, and every colour of 
the rainbow, disporting themselves in the water, 
There were two, a lady and gentleman, who par- 
ticularly excited our notice. They were dreased in 
grey tunics, with huge red collars and cuffs, and 
the trousers below the knee were of the same hue, 
and on their heads were grey and red caps. 

The ladies’ dresses were composed of thick 
inaterials, generally reaching a little below the 
knee, and confined round the waist by a leather 
belt; they had also Turkish trousers, fastened 
round the ankle. These dresses were of the 
brightest colours. Red tunics, decorated with 
eight or ten rows of wide black braid, the collar, 
eulfs, and trousers trimmed in the same manner. 
On the head a white straw hat with alternate rows 
of black and red braid round the crown, and in 
the front a large bow of the same colours. White 
and blue dreases, decorated with red, black, or 
blue ; in fact, every variety of marine dress,—it 
only wanted old Father Neptune with his trident 
to complete the scene, All the ladies wear straw 
hats to protect them from the heat of the sun,— 
« most excellent arrangement,” 


On the way thither they met with a 
Bloomer, who we must confess reads very 
like one of the apocryphal animals of cres- 


ton: 


“At seven in the morning one of the ladies in 
the ladies’ saloon saw, to her surprise, a pair of 
phe ge, at boots suddenly project from the canvas 
berth ubove her, ‘Well!’ she thought, ‘this is 
& strange arrangement ; ladies and gentlemen al! 
in one cabin!’ The creature in black trousers 
and Wellingtons gave a sudden leap and 
landed on the floor, when behold! it was a 
‘Bloomer!’ She looked all round, and at last 
saw the lady's white ivory hair-brosh, which she 
had just taken ont of her bag; this she made a 
dive at, exclaiming, ‘1 guess this looks the best ; 
so stranger, I'll just use your brush.’ The lady, 
as may be supposed, seriously objected to this 
arrangement, and deliberntely took hold of her 
brush, put it inta her bag, and locked it, Madame 
Bloomer walked off in search of some more nc- 
commodating person, souttering, ‘Well! I do 
declare some ‘of these stuck-up folks are so mighty 
particular, —just as if I should have hurt it t°* 

The Fourth of July is # grand gala day all 
over the United States, but nowhere held in 
greater honour than at Boston, which has 
always taken the lead in the assertion of 
independence. However, the great amuse- 
ment of the people, which is to let off 
crackers at each other, terminated rather 
unpleasantly for one of the party—a sister- 
in-law, whose curls were burnt and her 
cheek singed by one of a volley of Roman 
candles flang at them by a balcony full of 
madcaps opposite. The p me of the 
day's amusement (given entire) is very droll. 
A distinguished caterer will provide the 
dinner at Faneuil Hall; and a certain fire- 
work is spoken of thus: 

“1. Licnt oF Lipgary.— In characters of 
crimson, appears ‘1776,’ encircled by thirteen 
stars of the Union, From this radiates a halo of 
sunfires, mutating to an illumination, extending 
around the entire area, indicating that when the 
‘old thirteen’ declared for freedom, the ‘ Light 
of Liberty * was diffused throughout the world.” 


Could even American fine writing go 
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farther # Sleighing was especially attractive | where we saw ladies and gentlemen, in full dress, 


to the Turnbull party, who fuily appreciated 
all the picturesque pomp of that winter 
pleasure : 


“In the depth of winter not a wheel is to be 
seen ; those not having sleighs drive in.‘ boobies,’ 
which are the usual closed carri on 
runners. On the Neck linndreds of beautifial 
sleighs may be seen, some made in- the form of a 
shell, some like swans, The stnallest sleighs are 
called cutters, and holil two; these’ go the fastest, 
leing very light. The langest are made in the 
form of a boat, with seata across and around 
them, coversl with bear skins, and having at 
each side a little door, like a port-hole, which 
opens, and little iron steps are let down, These 
are very beautiful, and generally have six or cight 
horses attached. At the stern of the boat are two 
or three rows of raised seats intended: for a bamd 
of musicians, 

“The sleighs are all decorated with far robes, 
those of the private ones being very costly, and 
lined with scarlet cloth, the largest and finest of 
which is pluved over the back, withinan inch of 
the ground, This robe has often a leopard in the 
echtre, which looks as if leaping from the sleigh, 
the tail being just within the sleigh, and ita head, 
with glass eyes, md tongue, and extended claws 
nearly touching the ground. If it is a double 
sleigh, a buffalo robo is placed for the feet, and 
ont on each seat; other robes are used to wimp 
round the inmates, making them look like ant- 
tnated bundles of clothes, and lastly, a fine robe 
is thrown over the whole, and allowed to hang 
over the sides for effect. These robes sometimes 
cost from twenty to forty pounds, and are com- 
posod of pieces of the finest sable and-other furs, 
made into a fur mosaic. The ladies are generally 
attired in velvet cloaks, white or light satin 
bonnets, aul large mutis of Isabella bear skin ; 
the gentlemen, whether driving or not; wear thick 
top coats, fur round the neck, scarf shawls, far 
gloves, and some wear fur caps, madein all styles, 
with pioces to protect the ears. Our brother had 
his cap made of a fox skin, in the shape of a 
grenadier's cap, with the addition of the bushy 
tail of the fox hanging down behind.and the face 
in front, with artificial eyes, and, red. tongue, 
which was very effective, The horses have dozens 
of litthe plated bells hung over their backs and 
round their necks. The omnibus sleighs are 
generally open, and hold about sixty persons ; 
they resemble an iromense omuibus, with the roof 
taken off, and the sides ent down.to where the 
windows.commence,” 

Then we have the old negro version of the 
Cain and Abel story, ial ee Cain was 
made white, “berry, berry white from de 
fear; " and a disqusition on the Havanese 
love of ribbons, which is carried so far as to 
tie large bows in the pierced ears of 
“beautiful little Caban dogs, with creamy 
hair;" and by-and-bye comes a negro sale, 


told in very bad writing, not quite gram- | 


matical nor yet refined; and a journey in a 
high-pressure steamer, of which a passenger 
is told to be careful, else, in “ case of a bust 
up he will be knocked into a cocked hat; " 
and then they come to a railway adven- 
ture, which might haye been ‘an acci- 
dent, where two trains met on the same 
line and stood for some good hours glaring 
and snorting at each other, neither will- 
ing t© put back. An express train settled 
the question, and sent both the recalcitrants 
to their proper sidings. A ball at an aristo- 
eratic honse introduced them to a “joggling 
board ” : 

** The first ball we attended, we were very much 
astonished, after the second dance was finished, 
by our partners saying, * Don't you think as it is 
very warm it would be advisable to take a turn on 
the Joggting board?’ ‘The what!’ we ex- 
claimed! ‘The joggling board,’ they replied. 
Not wishing to appear quite ignorant, we replied 
in the aflirmative, and ont we weut on tc Piazzn, 


sitting in a row, bobbing up and down in the 
most extraordinary manner possible, on a very 
long wooden plank, each end of which was paased 
through o slit near the tops of two upright pieces 
of wood, and scoured from slipping through by a 
ezoss piece. This, we at once divined, was the 
‘jouglig beard,” and we were correct, for wo 
were invited to ‘joggle,” which invitation we 
positively declined, as we could not entertain the 
idea of sitting on a plank, and bobbing up and 
down, we therefore left the jogylers, and returned 
to the hall room ; but, alas! before the conclusion 
of the evening, some English ladies and gentlemen 
were seen bobbing away on the said joggling 
board a4 vigorously as any Southerner. Who the 
Britishers were we leave to the imagination of our 
readers.” 

And at Philadelphia they received a lesson 
on national manners. Some one knocked at 
the door of their apartment. “Come in,” 
they said; but instead of coming in, the 
visitor or applicant knocked again. They 
were rising to open the door, when a gentle- 





man, one of their American friends, called 
out, “ Let them alone, let them stand, it is a 
free country—e free country, sir, and if they 
wish to stay outside juat let them.” Ovcca- 
sionally we come across very naive expres- 
sions, Speaking of a picture—the taking of 
the Bastille—-the ladies call it “the demo- 
lition of the Bastille, a scene of suffering and 
oppression, by the infuriated populace of 
Paris; they are surprised that a negro 
preacher should pray well, they never 
“could have imagined that they (the 
negroes} could have prayed half so weil!” 
OF course they meet with their form of 
Topsy ;—who does not ?—and are treated to 
a senes of negro quackeries; and then they 
go to the Dismal Swamp, where they 
startle a few snakes, but see no runaway 
negroes, though they peer anxiously throug 
the dense bushes in the hope of finding 
them. But we do not quarrel with these 
little bits of feminility. They give a character 
of its own to the work; and enliven the 
terrible statistics with which the fair 
authoresses have thought fit to afflict us. 
They make the book readable and pleasant, 
suggesting coquettish little hats and neatly 
fitting gloves, with all the other belongings 
of a well-trained feminine traveller, such as 
Leech delights to embody, and all young 
aspirants imagine. Duller books of travel 
have been written than these “ American 
Photographs ;" which yet, in conscience, we 
cannot say are very strong or surpassingly 
loriginal; but remembering the law of 
intention, of which we have spoken before, 
we must needs dismiss them kindly, though 
by no means recommending a very general 
ovation, or considering them as“ meat for 
men.” 





Fur end Feathers, By F. Frederick Brandt. 
(Hope.} 
Wrex experience proves that an evil cannot 
be directly exterminated, the best mode of 
procedure is to destroy it indirectly us far 
as itis possible. This rule will hold good 
with respect to poaching. Direct legis- 
lation has now for many handred years 
proved powerless to destroy this offence-—in 
which we may include all kinds of forest 
robbery, from illegal deer-stalking down to 
rabbit-ferreting. No matter what the penalty 
has been Jor the offence,—no matter whether 
i: has been punished equally with high 
treason: or whether it has been a ques- 
tion of hulks, simple imprisonment, or 
= fine—poaching es always been a great 


inglish fact, and whether the delinquent | 


has been a William Shakapere or a Bil). 
Stokes, the justice of the peace has always 
had enough to do with poachers. We have 
little inclination to discuss the merits or 
demerits of the Game Laws, but seeing 
what have been the evils of their existence 
during many hundred years, noting the 
stern pains and penalties laid upon the 

wcher, those penalties beimg simply use- 
ess, aud seeing Yast! y that these Game Laws 
frequently lead to murder, and always to 
hate and ill-will, it behoves us to seek a 
means of crushing this evil, which has never 
yielded, and perhaps. never wall yield, to the 
mere infliction of # penalty. 

On the principle that there could be no 
thief without a receiver of stolen goods, there 
could be no poacher if there were no receiver 
of poached game; and equally if there were 
no consumers of poached game, it could 
have no vendors. It may be asked, “ How 
am I to tell poached oP? | have a right 
to buy my game in the ch t market ; 
and if one man charges four shillings for 
hare, I have a right to pass his shop if I car 
get asimilar article of his neighbour at three 
shillings.” No doubt the purchazer has 
a right to buy in the cheapest market ; 
and indeed any conscientious person who 
gave the higher price would indirectly abet 

oaching in a far degree than if he 
ne ht at the lower rate, for if the cheap 
vendor could only sell by raising = tari! 
in order to give an appearanoe. of honesty 
to his eula he mealies abla to give better 
prices to his suppliers, they would receive 
a fresh impetus,and poaching would become 
more vexatious than ever. After much con- 
sideration we are of opinion that all indi- 
vidual attack upon hing will be useless, 
and if its indirect destruction is to be at- 
tempted, it must be done by the legizlatare 
—and how ? 

We propose that every head of game should 
be stamped, and though the theory may at 
first sight appear absurd, yet practically it 
would work etter than all’ the penalties 
enacted since the time of William the Con- 
queror. If this stamp were as compulsory 
as a shooting licence, if any purchaser of 
game unstamped, or rather unticketed,——for 
we suggest that a long and narrow adhesive 
stamp, to wrap round the leg, would be the 
most effectaal mode of carrying out the pro- 
poeal,-——if any private purchaser of unticketed 
game were lable to a slight. penalty, and 
any regular dealer to a large ime for o 
similar act, to be inereased on the repeti- 
tion of the offence, it might fairly be pro- 
phesied that a very short experience of the 
yroject would show its great advantages. 
The tickets, or stamps, should be procurable 
from the stamp distributor of the district ; 
they should be issued only to unimpeachable 
persone, and through them alone the stamped 

me should reach “ef” vendors whatever. 
‘he obvious conclusion is, that the poacher 
would have no chance of selling the game he 
had stolen; for, granted that the eelier 
of game would be willing to purchase, he 
would be unable to sell, seeing that few 
persons would run the risk of a fine in order 
to get a brace of partridges or pheasants 4 
little cheaper than they could be bought in 
the legitimate market; and if the poacher 
were unable to sell, he would couse to h. 
And thus we offer the solution of a difficulty 
older than any European dynasty, The objec- 
tions to the plan are but. apparent, If it 
be urged that the proposed stamps could 
be used over and over again, and the sale of 
poached game carried on more safely thar: 
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ever; it might be answered, that the mass | bench, a witness stated that, being in the 
of game being consumed by private people, | fields, he heard the report of a gun, and 


a second use of the stamp could never be 
made very profitable, since they would no 
more dream of preserving or selling the 
game ticket than of trying to use @ can- 
celled postage-stamp. A secand objection is 
apparently besed upon better ground—that 
it would be unjust to tax game while meat 
and poultry remained untaxed, Setting aside 
the fact that meat and poultry are taxed, 
though indirectly, it is certain that they are 
eaten without qualms of conscience as to 
the circumstances preceding their appear- 
anes on the table; whereas thoge who sit 
down to game cannot be quite sure, as 
affairs stand at present, that a brutal fight 
has not taken place over the materials of 
their banquet, that even MURDER has not 
been done, and that the dead keeper is not 
lying stark, with the unheeded wind whist- 
ling around him. These things are not 
muck thought of, but they are nevertheless 
true, Our proposal for the prevention of 
poaching is not laid down as unsurpassable: 
there may be better plans, and we should be 
glad to hear of them; but till we do so, the 
project here offered is worthy of a little 
cousideration. That the existing laws are 
useless, may he seen by the most superficial 
examination, 

We have, in illustration, the particulars of 
a case which oecurred at the beginning 
of the year in the North—a case by no 
means remarkable, indeed paralleled every 
day throughout the sporting season. Within 
six weeks, the prisoner in the case we refer 
to was fined the full penalty, with costs, 
three separate times, giving an average of 
twenty-five shillings as the weekly payment 
this luckless man disbursed for his poaching 
ropensities, or rather passion. The de- 
inquent must have been perpetually at his 
work, quictly described in the charge sheet 
a3 trespass—work which must have been 
remunerative, for he paid the fine in each 
instance. His losses had been, say 72. 102, ; 
his guins, say double—this gives 300 shillings; 
und presaming that a poacher will get an 
average of ls. per head for game, we get a 
quotient of 300 head of game; and further, 
supposing that two persons on an average 
have consumed ¢ach head of gume, we have 


a total of 600 persons who within six weeks } 


indirectly abetted an offender against the 
laws. And yet every one of the 600 acted 
honestly im the matter, and on the plain 
commercial principle of purchasing in the 
cheapest market. There must be something 
wrong here; people cannot be blamed for an 
indirect, and utterly unintentional offence. 
Now the carrying out our proposal of 
stamped game would not only gradually 
destroy poaching (for all unprofitable labour 
Taust sooner or later cease), but would have 


the effect of relieving conscientious people | 
of & moral burden which they have no right | 


to bear, and which they only endure by 
reason of misdirected law. 

Having thus offered a possible solution of 
« difficulty which has been a national one 
for many centuries, we think ourselves fairly 
entitled to. protest aguinst the extreme 
rigour of the Game and Trespass Laws. 
Many worthy gentlemen in the commission 
of the peace are, however, desirous of en- 
forcing, and do enforee, them in all their 
severity, however unreasonable and unjust. 


‘or a sufficient example, a reference need | frequentl 


only be made to the case of the man of 
whom we have already spoken. On the last 
aceasion of his being brought before the 


immediately endeavoured to find the man 
who had fired; he rede into the wooed and 
saw the defendant, who ran away, Wit- 
nese, however, wos sufficiently near, cond 
clearly identified him as the same men. 
The defendant having been previously con 
vieted, the fall penalty was inflicted and 
paid. There was no corroborative evidence ; 
the case rested entirely upon the depo- 
sition of this witness, and he distinctly said 
he was “sufficiently near, when he rode into 
the wood, to idewtify him as the same man.” 
By his own admission, he was not face 
to face with him; and, as he also deposes 
that the trespasser ran away, it seems pretty 
clear that all he saw of the man waz his 
back. Now, prim facts, no bench of magis- 
trates onght to convict on such evidence— 
the evidence of a man who admits that he 
was not close to the defendant, and that 
the latter was then running away. What 
gives a colouring of justice to the decision 
in this case ? Possibl 

by the defendant himself, that he was in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the wood; but 
in the summing up this admission should 
rather have told in his favour than other- 
wise. 

A prisoner is always entitled to the benefit 
of a doubt, and if this be the case in offences 
of @ graver nature than that of which we 
are speaking, surely it should have been so 
in this, even though the defendant might 
have been a very troublesome character. 
Even had the bench been morally sure of 
the prisoner's offence, moral conviction 
should ot always !ead to legal. 

Setting aside our proposal of stamped 
game, and bringing ourselves to suppose 
that the present Game Luws are in accord- 
ance with the age, we urge that poach- 
ing offences should be dealt with most 
guardedly, and for two very urgent reasons 
—first, sporting is inherent in man; and 
secondly, the very preservation und retention 
of game itself requires it. As for “ sporting” 
being inherent in man, the fact is so clear 
that it hardly requires proof. Jt is imma- 
terial in what way the propensity ag out, 
whether in slave trapping, tiger slaying, 
rat catching, or fox hunting—all men, from 
the highest to the lowest, have naturally 
this passion within them. The Rugby boy, 
who would shrink with horror from steal- 
ing a chicken in a poulterer's shop, would 
chase that same bird if alive all through a 
summer day's holiday, and at Jast jubilantly 
end the sport with not one atom of an idea 
that he was committing a theft. The old 


fox-hunter, who would as soon think of taking _ 


lobster sauce with hare as of chasing his cat to 
death, will hunt while he can hold to a 
saddle, Nature has planted this desire 
within him, A town apprentice exultantly 
chasing a rat, or a Gordon Cumming lying 
in wait for a score of lions, is moved by 
one and the same feeling. And surely this 





should be some argument in favour of giving 
game offenders the bencfit of every possible 
doubt. But, again, the “teo hard push- 
ing” of our Game Laws will lead to their 
annihilation. Each day our legislators are 
hecoming more utilitarian and commercial— 
whether for good or for evil is an open ques- 
tion---even the upper house is tending in the 
same direction (for we need not say how 
the ranks of the Lords are re- 


plenished from trade and kindred profes- 


‘ sions), andit might happen that should half- 


a-dozen very glaring cases come prominently 


| 


'y the statement made | 
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before the attention of the country, the result 
might be a state of things which most Eng- 
lishmen would deplore, for beyond a doubt 
the sports of the field are a good prepara- 
tive to the protection of the country. 

And now, with regard to Mr. Brandt's 
book upon “ poaching,'—we apply this com- 
prehensive term to the robbery of game 
generally—while we applaud its style, we 
cannot say much for the originality of its 
matter. Mr. Brandt’sentire poner amounts 
to this—to sweep away all existing Game 
Laws; to enact that “game,” in the widest 
sense of the term, belongs to the owner or 
occupier; that all capture of game, without 
the consent of the owner, is to be deemed 
felony; that all attempt at capture shall be 
considered as an attempt to commit larceny ; 
that keepers shall be unarmed, and merely 
lay complaints against poachers at police- 
stations; and that the occupiers of houses 
in which game is found, and of which no 
sutisfactory account can be given, shall be 
considered as receivers of stolen goods, This 
is the whole scheme. A very good one, bat 
nol original. Some years ago it wus enun- 
ciated by Professor Christmas, in his work 
entitled “Christian Politics,” and was the 
subject of considerable discussion at the 
time. 

If we come to the manner of Mr, Brandt's 
beok, much may be said in its favour, when 
we have passed over the doubt whether 
handy-books on law and proposals for legis- 
lative enactments should come before the 
public in faney binding and with fan- 
tastic titles. All legal technicalities are 
avoided in “ Fur and Feathers,” while just 
enough of the actual law relating to game 
is laid before the reader to make him ou fait 
at ite provisions, and it is also gratifying 
to remark how very thoroughly thia book 
corroborates our argument, that men as a 
body do not think poaching a crime. Ask 
a raral prisoner if he has ever been in prison 
before, and he may perchance say, observes 
Mr. Brandt, “Oh, ay, I've had a month or 
two for a bit of poaching.” But press him 
further with “ Have you never been sent to 
prison as a thief?" and he will deny the 
imputation with every token of indignation. 
Is not this corroborative evidence that, to 
inflict a punizhment for an uct which the 
sufferer considers lawful, is utterly useless 
as a preventive measure? And if punish- 
ment is useless in opposing this offence—and 
proofs are too abundant to allow any such 
questions to arise—are we not justified in 
urging any plan for the suppression of 
poaching, which, while it does not in any way 
trench on the existing rights of the landed 
fentleman, in no way increases the penalties 
which pouchers ever run the risk of incurring 
—a plan which we heartily believe woulc 
cause pouching to expire from sheer inanity? 
How poaching “ works” in France we know 
not, but if caricatures ure any clue to the 
realities of a people, there is little ill-fecling 
between the braconxier and the garda 
champétre, for we have before our mind's eye 
a sketch by Gavyarni in which a sportsman 
seated in the anow is asked by « gamekeeper, 
“ How—dost thou not know thou mayest not 
shoot while it is freezing #?"” and the poacher 
answers, “ My friend, I am waiting for the 
thaw.” We would willingly have the Eng- 
lish keeper and the English poacher thus 
bandy jests in the place of blows; for, seeing 
there are so many outlets for the blood of 
Englishmen already, surely it should not be 
apilt in the — woods and peaceful glades 
of our own land. 





Sparks rom a Loromotioe; or, Life and 
By the Author of 


Liberty in Bnrape. 
“Belle Brittan’s Letters." (New York: 
Derby and Jackson. London: Sampson 
Low, Son, & Co,) 
Trere are few works more interesting than 
a well written book of travels, by an intel- 
ligent anthor, who, forsaking tho stereotyped 
p nrases of the guide books and uninfluenced 
XY prejudice, is determined to dive below the 
surface, form his own opinion, and boldly 
avow the results he has come to, 
the study of foreign nations be thus interest- 
ing, how much more lively our interest 
when our own country is the subject of im- 
rtial criticiam, It has been truly said that 
oreign nations form a species of contempo- 
posterity, and it is from the remarks 
of foreigners who are competent to form a 
correct opinion of our merits and short- 
comings, that we are able to judge of the 


position we shall hold in the estimation of 


fature ages, and are afforded an opportunity 
of reforming those parts of our national 
polity and character, whose defects would 
otherwise have escaped our notice. 

Besides pointing out the merits and de- 


merits of the people described, books of 
travel enable us also to form an estimate of 


the condition of the country to which the 
traveller belongs, by observing the peculiari- 
ties he deems worthy of notice and the light 
in which he views them; and this is equally 
the case whether the traveller be impartial 
or not, and whether he sees cause for censure 
or for praise, 

The work before us, which has suggested 
the above remarks, is written by the editor 


of the New York Mirror, and’ consists of 


letters addressed to that paper during a six 
months’ visitto England. Before discussing 
the literary merits of the book let us examine 
the peculiarities of English life that arrest 
the author's attention, that our readers may 
compare them with the picture of American 
manners presented by the first book on that 
subject they may happen to light on, and see 
whether the shortcomings attributed to the 
Americans by English travellers are not im- 
plicitly confirmed by his remarks on England. 

In the first place, then, Mr. Fuller notices 
the submission to law, and the order which 
prevails in onr streets, as well as the civility 
and efficiency of the police. The chamber- 
maids of the hotels are “charming institu- 
tions;” and “they seem to be as uneon- 
scionsly modest as Nature herself.” The 
solidity, comfort, and safety of the railways 
elicit warm culogiums. Our author's opinion 
of the English wornen must indeed be given 
in his own words : 

“1 find it no wneommon thing in England to 
taecet ‘unprotected females’ in the cars; and the 
higher the sarial position of the ladies the greater 
is their simplicity of dress and alfabihty of 
manner, So fur as health, comfort, and fitness 
are concerned, the American Indies have puch to 
fearn from the English, espoviaily in their trayel- 
ling costume, We see no finery or frippery here 
in the railway carriage; and silka and satins in 
the street are apt to excite rather ancotnplimen- 
tary suspicions of the wearers.” 

“One half of the consumption cases AU COE 
the American women are owing to wafer-soled 
shoes, which render walking both difficult and 
dengerous, And so they sit pining in satin chairs 
in their over-heated rooms, suckin cough candy, 
and waiting for the doctor, and his shadow the 


undertaker; while these buxom English beauties | 


= : : io 
are trampiog about in their water-proof boots, or 


darting through lanes and parks in their saddles, 
To appear delicate or lackadaisical is uo part of an 
Englishwoman's ambition. Hoalth snd views of 
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hody are considersd of primary importance, not 
only for comfort's sake, but as ‘the most exsential 
qualitications for satisfactorily and successfully 
perfonning the duties of wives and mothers, And 
they dress, and eat, and exorcise aceontingly.” 


Finally, the high degree of culture in lite- 
rature and art which our upper classes have 
reached strikes Mr. Fuller, who laments the 
deficiency of his countrymen in this respect. 

There are some among us (happily their 
influence is small, and God grant it may 
never inerease) who, secing in the golden 
rays of the setting sun a nation without a 
monarch, where the people. reign supreme, 
and attributing to its political constitution 
the material prosperity which, indeed, is 
owing to its extensive soil, natural advan- 
tages, and the energy of its inhabitants, 
desire to assimilate the British laws to those 
of the young republic, which they imagine 
to be an Eden of innocence and bliss. Let 
the members of this party cousider atten- 
tively the opinion of a native of this re- 
public, one occupying the position of editor 
of a daily paper, and therefore possessing 
full opportunity of arriving at a sound con- 
clusion on this important subject. Mr. Fuller, 
speaking of the mode of voting at the 
recent Marylebone election, says that it is 
“a very simple and admirable system of re- 
gistration which, or some other system, must 
he adopted in New York, or we shall rue it 
Worse and worse.” He seems, moreover, to 
share in President Buchanan's forebodings, 
when he utters the following aspiration : 

** England has an aristocracy which has been 
built up by the blood, the beauty, and the bravery 
of a thousand years. When our republican 
institutions shall become as old and as ifpssy as 
England's ; when our flag, too, has 


Braved a thousand asin 
The batde and the breeze, 


let us hope that our political inequalities and social 
infelicities may be as few and as hartaless as hors.’ 


It will be seen from the foregoing that 
our author's opinion of England is favourable ; 
and, accordingly, when returning to his 
own country he sums up his impressions 
thus: “If it is evening with the human race 
in Italy, and morning in America, surely it is ; 
high noon in England." 

fe may seem invidious to criticise the 
“Sparks from a Locomotive" with severity 
after the extracts we have made, but we 
owe it im justice to our readers, no less 
than to the author himself, to point ont the 
bad taste exhibited, and the mis-statements 
to he met with in the course of this work. 

In the first place the book consists of 
letters written to his paper during Mr. 
Fuller's tour, and reproduced without that 
amount of editing i would have fitted 
them for publication in the form of a volume. 
We have no less than twenty pages oc- | 
cupied with an account of the Burns Festi- 
a at Dumfries, all very interesting six 
months ago in the columns of a paper, but 
altogether out of place in the present work. 
Again we are fayoured with a chapter on 
Washington's Birthday, together with a de- 
scription of that illustrious patriot’s tomb, 
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taken from an after-dinner speech, and re- 
ieges from the IUustrated Tad News, 
ut the acme of absurdity is attained in the 
descriptions of the illustrious individuals to 
whom our author contrived to get introduced ; | 
for example that of Lord Bury, the account | 
of whose family connections and appoint- 
ments are cnt out of a Debrett and inserted 
bodily. We are also informed that “FE. L. 
Bulwer was born a poet and a politician in 
1805,” and then, after wading through a list 
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discover that 

‘His fine head affords the most indubitable 
proof of the general veracity of phrenology. 11 is 
a splendid dome of intellect, widening in the 
region of ‘ideality,’ and affonling ample scope for 
all the superior faculties, There is nothing of tie 
appearunce or tinnner of the Englishman abou- 
him; but, on the contrary, he is entirely cost 
mopolitan in look, dress, and tone of conversation, 
His hair, like his thin whiskers and moustache, 
is of a lightish brown colour, He wears it cut 
close behind, and lifted up in front, giving his 
head a look of distinguished loftiness,” 

It is a pity that the artist is not named to 
whose genius the “splendid dome of intei- 
lect owes its “look of distinguished Jofti- 
ness,” He would doubtless have stubscribed 
for a hundred copies on the strength of so 
valuable a véclame. 

Among other places of interest, Mr. Fuller 
visits Hampton Court, and informs us that 
“the building, begun in 1515, was not com- 
mew until 1604, from designs by Sir 

Shristopher Wren.” This is an anachronisin 

all the more inexcusable as a catalogne at 
the paintings is given from the handbook, 
which would also have supplied more correct 
information than that quoted above. Mr. 
Faller, moreover, towards ihe end of his 
chapter, gre by saving that “this 
sounds « little too much like history for « 
rattling newspaper correspondence, but one 
cannot visit Hampton Court without awaking 
some reminiscences of the splendours of the 
past.” After this, we shall be able to 
estimate the authenticity of newspaper cor- 
respondents’ history, as published in the 
United States. 

Of course, it is only to be expected that 
the observations of English travellers in the 
“ States,” on the “ peculiar domestic in- 
stitution,” would be answered by a dark 
os of the social errors of the English. 

the reader is accordingly informed that 

"In the city of London the excess of females 
over males is estimated at one huendived and sity 
thoustud, If to this we add the number, say one 
hundred and fifty thousand of men, wamarried, te 
find an aggregate of THREK WUNDERD AND TEN 
THOCRAND of unwedded, unprotected, and gene 
rally unsupported fernales.” 


We know not whence Mr, Faller has ¢e- 
rived his statistics, but, according to the 
census of 1851, the last made, the excess of 
females over males is stated at 49,120,and of 
these more than 19,000 are under twenty 
years of age, so that our author's 310,000 ove 
reduced to 30,00), a difference by no means 
unimportant. He also moralises in the tol- 
lowing strain on the “80,000 Traviatas” in the 
streets of London, altogether ignoring that 
if English men and women sympathise with 
the victims of slavery, they are also pain- 
fally aware of the want and suffering 2 
home, and devote their time and money to 
its amelioration. 

“Among these victims of sin and society I be- 


| lieve there is more real suffering in London in one 


week than in ull the United Status in a year. 
And yet the sham philanthropy of ‘Exeter 
Hall" pours out a perpetual torrent ‘of Inchrymose 
areey for the imaginary woes of fictitious 
‘Topsys' and fugitive ‘Uncle Tomsa;' while 
this awful army of wronged and wretched women 
is parading nightly before its doors. . Tat 
me remind the noisy negro sympathisers of 
‘Exeter Hall’ that these eighty thousand whit 
female slaves of poverty fs passion, in the city 
of London, mast and will live; while ‘the veu- 
geanve due for al! their wrongs’ will vet appear in 


New Sears. 
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No, 


the shape of some terrible Nemesis that will shake 
the social oryunism of the city to its centre.” 

Let the Americans be assured that, if 
once they admit the disgraceful character of 
the blot on their esentcheon caused by 
slavery, and strive earnestly to find some 
sife means of obliterating it, the English 
nation will hold out a cordial hand of sym- 
pathy and help in the good work. Instead 
of this we hear nothing but justification of 
the system,and propositions for its extension 
hy fair means or by foul; and so long as this 
state of things continues, so long will English 
people continue to throw slavery in the teeth 
of America, and try to shame K Got into ex- 
tending to the blacks that declaration of 
liberty by which alone they claim the right to 
exist among the nations of the world. 

While, with respect to the Sickles tragedy, 
the “ 'Thunderer" is disarmed of his bolts b 
a severe reproof, which will much astonish 
the English reader : 


“The London Times, im an article on the 





‘ distant regiona of the earth, to withdraw the 
‘veil that hides 
‘another, to cure diseases without the aid of 


Washington tragedy, attributes the savage justice , 


of Sickles to the savage condition of American 
society. The Tings should remember that when 
a gentleman in England diseovers a poacher on 


napunity. Is not a man’s wife a more sacred 
piece of private property than his sheep pasture?” 

Before leaving Europe, Mr. Fuller visits 
France and Ita y, and his account of this 
part of his tour is by far the most interest- 
ing part of the book. He gets down from 
his rostrum, and, leaving speech-making 
and the guide-books behind, gives us lively 
sketches of the places he saw and their 
inhabitants. He formed a very favourable 
and tolerubly cerrect opinion of the Parisians 
and their capital; but his experiences of 
Italy do not appear to have been of the 
pleasantest; in fact he suffered from a cres- 
rexdo of unsavoury odours all the way until 
the climax was attained at Naples. 

In concluding this notice we would inquire 
how it is that, with a few honourable excen- 
tions, American books are so superficial in 
their style, impertinent in their remarks on 


individuals, inexact in their statements of | 
facts, and generally deticient in good taste? | 


We believe it is partly owing to the Ameri- 


’ 


; | own day, and it is not likely to become rare 
his manor he shoots down the trespasser with | 
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MODERN SPIRITUALISM. 


Sriaitvatism is no recent invention. The 
mysteries of Egypt and Eleusis, the oracle 
of Trophonius, the secrets of the Gnostics, 
and the theories of the Neo-platonie philo- 
sophers teach us that we have no reason to 
congratulate ourselves on anything novel in 
the way of spiritual manifestations, Only 
as the circumstances of each age and each | 
country vary, we shall have Argekoks in‘ 
Greenland, and erystal readers in Egypt, 
serpent charmers in India, and “ mediums” 
in England and America. So long as there 
are men and women, so long there will be | 
fools and dupes; and so long as Nature 
continues to be wonderful, so long her 
marvels will be abused to the purposes of 
quackery and superstition, The endeayour 
to penetrate the future, to see what passes in 
one human heart from 
medicine, and to give the wisest of advice 
without possessing a particle of commen 
sense, 14 by no means uncommon even in our 





when there are so many professors all 
demonstrating how easy it is to ensure 


| BUCOESE, 


cans being a nation of parvenns, and partly | 
berause literature is not made the study of | 


a lifetime, but taken up only on the failure 


of other resources, or supplementary to! 


other pursuits. We have an instance in 
companion, whom he designates by the un- 
meaning sobriquet “ Young America Train,” 
who we are told “had just retarned from a 
three months’ land-buying, 
tracting, speech-making, and book-writing 
trip to America,” and who “had become a 


Now, so long as these attempts are confined 
to secular matters, and are made only by 
the wealthier and idler members of society, 
we should hardly feel ourselves justified in 
interfering. Those who are thus wasting 
their time have little else to do, and may as 
well be engaged in one folly as in another. 
But we can hardly expect that the people 
who imagine themselves capable of penetrat- 
ing the secrets of carth wili be satisfied 
without at least a glimpse into those of 
heaven and hell. Strangely blasphemons 
are the séances in which tables are made to 
reveal the state of the departed, and bats or 
chairs established as means of epelling out 
messages from the invisible world. Yet 
amidst all this nonsenge society at large 
is protected by the very absurdity of the 
imposition, The unbiassed mind will 
not readily believe that angels, cither 


| good or evil, can be made to commanicate 


with our dining tables, and stamp, kick, and 
dance out their secrete as we put our hands 
on and our legs under the mahogany. The 
scholar reminds us that the trick is as old as 


1 " * | the Christian era, and the practical cabinet- 
point given hy Mr. Fuller in the case of a, 


railroad-eon- 


little feverish from over-excitement and lack | 


of sleep.” We should advise the author 
before sitting down to write another book, to 


refer to what he says at page 161 of the 


present work, and remember that 


** Surely an editor should be carefnl of what he 
writes ; for here, preserved in ‘everlasting re- 
stembranee,’ his * leaders’ (too often misleaders) 
will stare a blushing posterity in the face through 
allenming time. 1 tittle dreamed when penning 
hasty paragraphs for the ‘Evening Mirror," in 
Ann Street, at the last minute before ‘going to 
press,’ that 1 might some day see every word 
xerupulousky preserved in the archives of the 
tritish Museum. Such immortality of language 
should make us word-weavers pause and consider. 
it is like a phantom memory in the future world 
rising up to curse or bless usin the great Museum 
of Souls. So let us be ag wary and as wise as 
we wy,” 


maker shows how the raps may be produced 
without the slightest reference cither to 
Gabriel or Beelzebub. But while we thus 
brand the whole system as one of falschood 
and forgery, be would display very little 
knowledge of human nature who should | 
imagine that it had no foundation in fact, 
The nervoug svstem may be so skilfully | 
worked upon, hallucinations of so extra: | 
ordinary a kind may be produced by purely 
physical means, and the connection hetween 
the mind and the body is so little understood 
even by the most profound of philosophers, 
that we are perpetually reminded of the 
danger as well as the feasibility of such 
tumperings. That mesmerism can induce 
sleep, and that the sleep so caused is of an 
abnormal character—that the interior of the 
body may be rendered apparently visible to 
the eye, as Gibbon tells us was the case with 
the monks of Athos—that somnambulism 
and hysteria may be produced almost at will 
by those skilled in the management of the 
nerves—that many — and drugs have 
strange and seemingly magical effects upon 
the whole being of those who are subjected 








| to their influence—-are nee well known ta 
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all psychological and physiological inquirers. 
With the means thus placed within their 
reach evil-minded persons may work many 
marvels of iniquity; and we are far from dis- 
believing all the legends, however apparently 
improbable, which have reached us on these 
subjects. Undoubtedly the greater part of 
such are unworthy of credit, and the chief 
wickedness which we have to guard against 
is that of gross and impudent charlutanerie- 


| However, as these matters are in general 


managed, those only are deceived who desire 
the deception. With these we have little 
sympathy—there always was such a class, 
and doubtless always will be; they go their 
way and we go ours, and meddlo with each 
other either very little or not at all. 

But the case becomes widely different 
when the imposture extends to large classes 
of uneducated and, therefore, defenceless 
persons, and when, moreover, it comes under 
the guise of spiritual religion, and is en- 
forced by ministers of the gospel, them- 
selves as much deluded as those whom they 
misiead. We have recently had our atton- 
tion drawn to what are called “great xe- 
vivale" in America, in Wales, in Ireland, 
and in Scotland. Religious mectings have. 
heen interrupted by hysterical screams, by 

roans, by violent bodily contortiong ; in- 

ed, it may be said that they have mainly 
been held that these “ manifestations of the 
spirit,” as they have been profanely called, 
= be exhibited. Scenes of confusion 
and uproar, such as few mad-houses could 
show, have been of constant occurrence ; and 
though they have been accompanied by an 
wisparing use of religious phraseo ony 
and hy a series of visions and revela- 
tions, which throw those of Irving com- 
pletely into the shade, we do not the less 
distinetly recognise the whole as a dan- 
gerous and terrible delusion. Not one 
here and another there, but hundreds and 
even thousands have been so affected- 
nearly all females, and with few exceptions 
in the humbler walks of life, such as factory 
girls, sempstresses, and other young women 
engaged in sedentary occupations, Weadmit 
that there was and is co-existent with all 
this a great deal of serious concern about 
religion, a desire for spiritual instruction, 
and an apparently intelligent reception of it, 
by no means frequent among the labouring 
classes. This circumstance has greatly in- 
fluenced the clergy, who, noticing how 
rational has been a: conduct of many in- 
quirers, have in some cases too hastily 
accepted the whole movement as one 
originating from above, and have felt called 
to aid it by all the means in their power. 
This seems to have been principally the case 
with the ministers of the Presbyterian anid 
Methodist persuasions, and more perhaps 
with the latter than the former, for which very 
suflicient reasons could be given by any one 
who had studied the tenets held by that hody. 
Amidst the varying accounts given, and the 
different estimates made of those extra- 
ordinary phenomena which accompany a 
“ religious revival,” if is extremely difficult 
to attain to the real state of the case. One 
will require all to be accepted, another will 
be satisfied with nothing less than the 
branding of the whole as an intentional 
imposture, and it unfortunately happens that 
there is an extreme reluctance to have the 
symptoms submitted to medical investiga- 
tion, As soon as cf pa dere begins to ask 
questions, he is told very decidediy that the 
work ts Go's, and it ia not for hira to inter- 
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fere. This in itself is a suspicious feature, 
and generally arises from a consciousness 
that the cases will not bear a physician's 
scrutiny, We are for the most part obliged 
toaceept the * revival ” as it is nh Pat pe to 
us by persons altogether incapable of ascer- 
taining ite real nature. The believers and 
disbelievers are divided into two clearly dis- 
tinct parties—one calls the other fanatic and 
enthusiastic, and is called infidel and even 
atheistic in ite turn. 

Now it happens, most fortunately for the 
interests of both religious and scientific 
truth, that the revival in Treland has been 
watched by a competent observer, one who, 
being a atest, obtained access to the 
most important cases of “sudden and 
miraculous conversion,” heard the wildest 
“revelations,” and saw the most astonishing 
* manifestations,” But he was not merely 
a clergyman, he was also a student of psy- 
chology and physiology, waa well acqnainted 
with the aberrations of the human intellect, 
und had traced some of the most interesting 
points of connection between mental and 
oy de life—we allude to the Venerable 

siward Stopford, Archdeacon of Meath. 
He has given us a rather minute account of 
all that deserved especial notice in the “ re- 
vival” at Belfast; and from what ‘he lays 
before us we are enabled not only to ander- 
stand the proceedings in Wales and Scotland, 
and at the still more celebrated “camp- 
imvetings in the United States, but also to 
compare the symptoms of one revival with 
thoxe of another, and to weigh the con- 
sequences which must inevitably result 
from them. In all we note a real and 
profitable inquiry after religions truth, 
und this from persons who suffer none of 
the bodily’ contortions and utter none 
of the frightful cries, which characterise 
the public meetings. How is this to be 
accounted for? We think easily. Religion 
_at such seasons is almost the sole topic of 
conversation; those who think little of it at 
other times, think deeply then, and any- 
thing, no matter what, which maker a 
multitude of men think much of religion, 
will produce a beneficial change in many 
ainong them. It is found, too, that men 
rarely groan, cry out, or struggle, and, on 
the other hand, that the effects produced on 
their minds are frequently permanent, while 
those wrought on the excitable and half- 
frenzied young women puss rapidly away 
and leave no satisfactory fruit behind. 

The chief symptom in ali“ revivals" is the 
presence of hysterical disease among women: 
cries, shrieks, convulsions, exclamations 
concerning salvation and damnation, denun- 
ciations of sin, assertions of a divine presence, 
claims of visions and revelations, and above 
all, the declaration that the ponitent’s sins 
are forgiven and that she is received into the 





number of the saints. These things are in- j 


variable, nor could any medical observer 
expect them to be otherwise, The principle 
of imitation so well known to prevail in 
hysterical epidemics, will determine the 
channel in which the enthusiasm shall run; 
there are always a thousand chances to oue 
that it shall take « religious direction: it 
was 50 of old; it was #0 tn the middle ages; 
itis so now. The clergy are naturally the 
first to observe it; they see that there is at 
all events a foundation of truth for it; and 
the leas educated and more enthusiastic 
among them are sure to misunderstand and 
encourage it. This is sufficient: the mo- 
ment they do this, it increases in force, it 
witens its cirete, and soon draws into its 
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vortex all that is prepared for its influence. 

Evil-minded persons are but too ready to | 
take advantage of its phenomena, and im- | 
posture soon steps in to find a copious har- | 
vest. Lt is generally just at this point that 

the public attention is called to the proceed- 

ings: the most conspicuous cases will usually 
be the least genuine, the whole movement is 
reckoned as £0 much trickery, and the 
ministers of various denominations who 
have been carried awey by the current are 
looked upon as accessorics to the deception, 
‘Vo form a right estimate of these “revivals 
we must bear in mind what even those who 
look most fivenrably on them admit: [. 
That there are very few men among o great 
multitude of women, who are what they call 
“struck,” men are rarely affected by hys- 
terical disease; IL. That a revival is followed | 
invariably by what is termed “a flat, un- 
ae unsatisfactory season; IL], That 
the supposed conversions uuder violent 
emotions, and accompanied by eries, shrieks, 
sobbings, and convulsions are seldom per- 
manent; IV. That the visions and revela- 
tions are not often of a character to excite 
wholesome emotions ; V. That all the symp- 
toms evinced at these so-called religious 
meetings are well understood by medical men, 
and are classed under hysteria, hypochon- 
driasis, and catalepsy; VI. That the effects 
of a revival are always to throw many young 
women out of health and out of work, ren- 
dering them a burden to their friends, and 
often chargeable on their parishes; and, 
lastly, That the moral consequences are not 
unfrequently of the most frightful charac- 
ter. On this topic Archdeacon Stopford de- 
elares that he could, but does not, speak aut. 
Taking all these circumstances into con- 
sideration, we are of opinion that the sound 
part of society is called upon to interfere. 
A little medical advice firmly acted upon 
would soon stop the most vivid revival, and 
convince its supporters that it does not 
emanuto from the spirit of God, but from the 
folly of women, the idleness of men, the love 
of notoricty, and the state of the atmosphere. 








NEW NOVEL. 


Preshficld. By W. Johnston, M.A., Author of 
* Nightshade,” (James Dlackwood.) 

“ FeesnFietp” is a domestic novel, simple in 
construction, quict in incident, and yet, owing to 
the skill with which the story is brought out, 
abundantly interesting. The style is simple, like 
the story, and free from meretricions adornments 
and clap-trap. The author eschews alike the 
melodramatic hermers in which certain writers 
delight te iudulge, and the sentimental imanities 
which are supposed, crroncously or not, to be 
specially attractive to milliners’ apprentices. The 
story lus Thay pathetic [eesanges, bat none are so 
elaborated us to cause us to yawn instead of 
sholding tears, Mr, Johnston has succeeded in | 
writing a healthy, manly, pure book, the reading 

of which can be hurtful to none, bat may prove 

beneficial! to many. 

The story is chiefly carried on in the form of 
dialogue. "This is as it should be, The novel, 
like the drama, is rained by too many descriptive 
or purely narrative passages, We turn over the 
paves of the wovelist as we visit the theatre, for 
the sake of the human imterest which we hope to 
find in both; and if anything is substituted for 
this, no matter how excellent it may be in itself, 
and in its proper place, we are unavoidably dis- 
appointed, We do not desire to be confounded 
with those who go the length of skipping all 
descriptive passages in novels, where such passages 
are skilfully introduced, and who denounce the 
novelist aa a proser ae becamae he brings 
before the mind, with sufficient distinctness, tho 
scones where his denma is enacted, giving as a 





= 


| background to his picture a solid stage wheror 


his charucters may move, a precise /orale which 
they are to fill and food with human passion ; Prt 
we do deprecate that species of story in which 
scenery is everything, and the characters next te 
nothing, which seems te have heen written for the 
sake of displaying the author's deseriptive powers, 
and which tums oat to be as silly an aifairas the 
play of Mawidet with the character of Homie? left 
out, “* by spoeial desire.” * Freshticld” has its 
descriptive passages ; but they are brief, hurried, 
and though sufficiently elaborated us to place the 


‘ whale scene before the reader's mind, never tedious. 


We cannot say quite as much for some of the 
dialogues, These, in the earlier part of the volume, 
strike us as tedious, attenuated, and unnecessarily 
prolonged, They are undramatic, and do net help 
forward the story. They may be true te life, for 
anyihing we know to the contrary ; but if we are 
bored with the commen-place twaddle of commeon- 
lace persons in real life, it does not follow that 
we should have a repetition of the nuisance im a 
book to which we turn for amusement. A couy-le 
of particularly common-place individuals being in 
a particuiarly prosy humour, might possibly carry 
on such dialogues as we meet with at the threshold 
of * Preshfeld,” much to their mutual satisfaction, 
but if they expected a third person to stand by as 
an interested auditor, they must be possessed of 
egregions vanity. How so clever a writer as Mr, 
Johnston evidently is fell into the blunder of 
perpetiating’ such nonsense, surprises as exceed- 
ingly. There is no humour in the dialogues to 
which we vefer; and, for the most part, they are 
altogether beside the story, and are mere ¢x- 
creseences Which might have been dispensed with 
without detriment. To be sure, it may be 
urged that, where common-place personages ure 
introduced at all, they must, in onder to be 
true to life, he made to talk in a common-place 
fashion, This is very true, bat this does mrt 
tonch the question of the propriety of their 
introduction to the reader at all, Sound taste at 
once dictates that, where such characters are in- 
troduced, they should be merely iny-figures, mere 
“dummies,” and that their presence should be 
dispensed with wherever it was not ——— 
to the development of the plot. Mr. Jobustor 
seems to heve been aware of the impropriety of 
recording all the unimportant utterances of his 
minor characters ere he had proceeded far in lis 
work ; and, accordingly, after the first fifty pages. 
there is nothing of this character to complain of. 
The story is admirably told, thereafter, and the 
conversations are well managed, 
We have no intention of forestalling the reader's 
peruse! of the volume, by giving av outline of Ure 
Jot. That were easily done in & single paragraph : 
Bat we prefer that those who are interested in the 
work should follow the writer himself in his 
skilfal narrative, and not rest satisted with a 
lief and necessary bald outline from our per. 
Suffice it, on this head, to say that the story 
opens in Jersey ; that the chief characters in the 
drama are Mr. George Freshfield, who at the 
opening becotnes a widower, and very soon after- 
wards loses his only child ; Mr, Aythur Freshfield, 
uncle of the former; Emma Neville, an orphon 
young lady, whose poverty is such that she is 
compelled ta enter the service of Mr, George 
Preshfield in the capacity of nurse; Mrs, Cricker, 
thu mother of Mr. Freshtleld’s deceased wife ; etd 
acertain firm of attorneys in London, who happes 
to have an aspiring and plotting clerk of 
vulgar sort. ‘The eoarse-minded Mra, Cricker 
visits Almirak Cottage, the temporary residence 
of Mr. George Freshtield, conceives a jealous 
hatred of Emma Neville, does ail she can to rain 
her, and so far succeeds as to drive her from the 
house of her master, This she manages by 
writing certain anonymous letters through the 
aforesaid attorney's clerk, concerning a ecrtain 
Captain Day, with whom she alleges the heroine 
of the story had been on teointimate terms. The 
adventures of the young girl in London, the 
efforts which the Freshficlds make to find her, 
the journey which the widower takea to India to 
see Captain Day, and get at the bottom of the 
mystery ; the trials which await him there during 
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the onthreak of the mutiny, these are the prin- 
cipol materials, which the author has to work 
upon, ‘and.out of which he has contrived to evolve 
@ very charming and a very original novel. 

In speaking of the originality of ** Freshfield,” 
we have te. gers reference to the manner in which 
the several characters are made to develop them- 
selves. Foremost among these is the loveable, 
modest, shrinking Emma Neville, one of the most 
beautiful creations we-have lately seep, We have 
no chumey deseription of her loveliness, but her 
beauty af person as well as of character is seen in 
the effect whieh it produces on others. We feel 
it in its totality, amd are not disgusted with an 
analysis of the supposed clements of which it 
consists. Herein Mr. Johnston has shown sound 
judgment. There is nothing more tedious than « 
mere enumeration of the. various parts which, in 
their totality, constitute a perfect whole. The 
presence af_beauty ia seen by the results which it 
produces, and there is no need to endeavour to 
gap anything more than these results, Arthur 

“pesltield is also a well-drawn character. He is 

a crusty, eceentric, wreng-headed, sound-hearted, 
and kindly old man. His nephew, the hero of 
the story, is less firmly sketched. It is the evi- 
dent object of the aathor to show how a man of 
thought may become a man of action, but the 
dreams of George Freshfield are of too vague a 
character to contrast with his active exploits in 
India, He is never properly a thinker at all, 
but a sentimentalist, whose powers have been 
prostrated and benutmbed by sorrow. ‘* Fresh- 
field” is not a faultless book, but it is a vigorous 
and freslt one, and will well repay a pernsal. 





SHORT NOTICES, 

The Diamond and the Pearl. By Mra. Gore. 
Knight & Son.) Mx Gore is one of the very 
few writers of whom it can be justly said, that 
they never write anything which is mot more or 
less worthy of perusal, Her epigraimmatic style, 
the fidelity of her delineations of fashionable life, 
and the vigour of her sketches of character, are 
sufficiently well known to all novel readers, and 
we see with pleasure that her best works are now 
being presented at a price which places them 
within reach of all classes. 

The Northumbrian Abbots: a Tale of the Seventh 
Coutury. By R. B. Werborton. (Saunders, 
Otley, & Co.) Decidedly ao fiction which will 
attract the attention of raale students, considering, 
ux it does, questions of social science of great 
vital importance, The work, however, should 
have been given to the public in the shape of a 
treatise, for the theories advanced are not aided 
liy the action of the tale, while the fiction is 
muterially injured by the introduction of profound 
speculation. ‘The composition ia at times forcible, 
even dramatic; but asatale the work falls, as 
might be-expected when the author intimates that 
the purpose of the story is “‘ to illustrate the prin- 
ciplesot humanity's social organisation, and suggest 
their identity with the higher Christian dogmas." 

History of the Parish of Broughton Gifford, 


Wilts, By John Wilkinson, M.A, of Merton 
College, Oxford, Rector. To the uninitiated it 
would appear impossible to gather within the 


boundaries of a stall Wiltshire parish anything 
of general interest, and yet in this little brochure 
there is a vast amount of quaint and erndite 
matter bearing very strongly upon the history of 
oir sodial condition, We should have been glad, 
had cur limits permitted, to have placed before 
our readers a few extracts of a genera! character, 
and in some wise to have done justice to the 
ability with which Mr, Wilkinson has disposed of 
the facts his research has brought together. Asa 
book important to the archeologist, and interest- 
ing to the general reader, we conmmend this mono- 
graph, whose compilation must have been a 
labour of love, 
Amongst new editions we gladly welcome that 
of the Comic Bketeher by J. Poole, the writer of 
‘Paul Pry.” ‘Phe Little Peddlington Guide ” ts 
precisely as good reading as ever, and ‘‘My Aunt’s 
Poole Lovely” is the same mongrel he ever was. 


Trene; or Sketches of Character. (Saunders, 
Otley, & Co.) A monotonous tule, devoid of 
apirit, power, and originality. He must possess 
a vast fund of patience who completes its perusal 
without yawning. 

Poems. By L. Second Series. (Whitfield : 
Strand.) These poems, though they never remch 
to any poetic height, are distinguishable by un- 
deviating purity, They are essentially poems for 
young people, and doubtless this class of the 
community have mostly read the first series. The 
following verse is a good example of the general 
style and feeling of the —— authoress, assuredly : 

Lites, what fair things ye Is, 

Grow yo wheresoe'er ye will, 

In the canden or the valley— 

Lilies, I do tove ye still; 

Pure and spotless ms your birth 

Ye held not from onr commen earth. 

A Wifes Home Duties : containing practical 
Hints totnceericnwed Housekeepers, (Bell & Dalidy.} 
A capital little book as far as it goes; perfect 
photograph of all the duties the servant owes to 
the mistress, and the mistress to herself, The 
first few words in the volume show that we 
are dealing with a common-sense and practical 
woman: “ The desire to have a home is one great 
inventive to the industry of man,"—erge—buy 
“4 Wife's Home Duties;" it teaches how to 
manage a home, Practical authoress goes on: 
“The four requisites indispensable in household 
comfort are Cleanliness, Punctuality, Onder, 
Method,” and in the next page she sagecionsly 
and fHlogically adds, ‘*Tromaculate character in 
servants ig an unreasonable hope.” The little work 
is an admirable handy book, since it even goes 
the length of intimating that ‘The beds should be 
turned down before dark.” The fault of the book is 
that the ‘wife's home duties * to the servants are 
not sufficiently dwelt upon, True, there are two 
ages given to the subject of “Helps to Moral 

raining; but, though our authoress urges that 
“the judicious conduct of a mistress may effect 
much towards-the moral training of her servant,” 
and though she lays it down that every servant 
should have a stated titoe each night at her own 
dizposal, we come to the conclusion that while the 
servant's duty to the mistress is very elaborately 
set out, the necessary conduct of the mistreas to 
the maid is not considered either radically nor aa 
evena comparatively iraportant branch of a wife's 
home duties, 

The Tovwrist's Handbook for Ireland. With 
10 illustrations hy Mahony. (Smith & Son.) As 


| capital « handbook as we have had on cur table 
for many a long day—eapitally Hlustrated (a great 


point in a tourist's handbook), freshly written, 
and with some regard for correct and respectable 
compilation. 

Christianity Coatrasted with Hindu Philosophy, 
By James R. Ballantyne, LL.D. (James 
Madden.) A member of the Bengal Civil 
Service having offered a prize of $002, for the best 
essay on the above-named subject, the judges 


' decided that the honourable reward should be 


divided between Dr, Ballantyne and a gontleman 
whose name is not given. This cireumstance is 
to be regretted, for we naturally fecl some 
curiosity as ta the unknown scholar who was 
entitled to be placed im brackets with the learned 
Principal of the Benares College. In grappling 
with this diffieult and moiwentous theme, Dr, 
Ballantyne has earnestly applivd himself to 
the refutation of the errors of Hinduism, though 
he judiciously urges the missionaries to look 
| rather for — of agreement snd concilia- 
tion than of hostile controversy. He insista, 
‘too, upon the necessity of a familiar ac 
| quaintance with the niceties and refinements of 
the Sanskrit linguage, before entering upon an 
‘argument in favour of the Christian religion. 
| The misapplication of a single word may invalidate 
the most cogent reayoning, and open an im- 
passible gulf between the preacher und his 
audience. Of the merita of the essay itself it is 
idle to speak, for few persons are a to 
criticise Dr, Ballantyne’s Sanskrit so well as Dr, 
| Ballantyne himself, To the missionary in India, 
| however, it cannot be otherwise than most useful, 


| (Smith & Elder.) 





nor will it be less imturesting to metaphysicians in 
this country. 

School Geography, By Jamea Clyde, LL.D. 
(Constable > Edinburgh.) When we say that the - 
author has admirably carried ont the plan laic 
down in his preface, we have said all that can be 
expected by him. Dr. Clyde says in that sate 
preface, ‘‘in composing this werk, the author's 
abject has been not Lo disseet the soveral countrics 
of the word and then label their dead lisnbs, but 
to depict each country as made by God and 
modified by man." Der. Clyde has striven lard 
and suceessfully to fulfil his intention, 


After Dark. New Edition, By Wilkic Coblins. 
We greet no hew edition with 
heartier applause than this of ** After Derk,” 
Mr, Collins is perhaps the best constructor of a 
tale at present living, for he knows whem interest 
wanes and intricacy commences, ‘* The Yellow 
Mask,” one of the tales composing “! After Dark,” 
is a perfect modet of clear construction. Barely 2 
line of this tale contd be cut out, so elaborate is 
the plot, and yet the tale is not for one moment 
intricate. In all probebility Mr. Collins has 
studied the quicksands of incomprehensitility and 
metaphysics upon which Edgar Poe's popularity 
was built but te founder, The consummate skill 
with which the tales are combined in this work is 
beyond praise, and we cannot conelude cur 
brief notice without congratulating ourselves that 
the Inwyer poor traveller, one of the well. 
known séven poor travellers (for whom we always 
had a sneaking kindness), rises to quite a 
local diguitary in ** After Dark.” We would 
revommend the curious reader, if he is 
equally industrious, to find an anachronism in 
this book, even if the tales are considered with 
reference to their first appearance. He will search 
long, and he will search fruitlesaly. 


Dowestic Stories. By the Author of “ John 
Halifax, Gentleman.” (Smith, Elder, & Co.) We 
gladly welcome a new edition of these tales, which 
we need net read to recommend, The authoress 
cannot write otherwise than purely and nobly, and 
she may always be read with pleasure even if we are 
sained by the knowledge that her aspirations after 
ae perfection can sever be realised, For our 
own parts, we prefer the unreality of many of the 
assnges penned by the author of ‘John Hali- 
ux” to the stern aud frequently cruel truth, We 
find much beautiful reading in these ** Domestic 
Stories 7" but on no page can we find the parallel! 
to the narration of the death of John Halifax. 
The description of this cuthanasy stands perfectly 
alone in literature; it is a genins of no low 
order which has bidden the dying and peaceful 
hero breathe bis last, not within the cramped 
walls of a human habitation, but in the unfettered 
tuidst of God's wide tiatare. 





Wild Scenes anumaet the Celts. The Pentlens 
and the Fugitive, The Lesar House of Leros; or, 
Tiskes of the Eastern Chick. (Parker & Son.) 
These belong to a series of tales, designed to 
nopularise a knowledge of chureh history amd a 
ove of church principles,” and appear to be well 
adapted for this purpuce. 


We have received a new and improved edition 


| of Giles's Faglish Parsing, remodelled by Margaret 


KE. Darton, This is a valuable treatise, which fos 
been fully appreciated. The Theory of Conipois io! 
Interest aud Anneitics with Logarithiaic Tables. 
Opening the book we find it is by one M. Fedor 
Thoman of the Société Crédit Mobilier of Parts. 
So we shut the book up again. Carson's First 
French Closs Book (Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh). 
Somewhat complicated we fear—a first book should 
always be printed in columns. Thompwnn's Lartiw 
Grammer (Constable, Edinburgh). In happy 
eontrast with the above, the type being very clear 
and good, while the matter is arranged in con- 
gpicuous columns, by which the eyes are at no 
lime distreased—a preat advantage in school books. 
Under Government: an Oficial Key to the Civil 
Service of the Crown, and fiuide fo Candidates 
seeking Appointments. By J, C, Parkinson, of 
Somerset House (Bell & Daldy). A valuable book 
if reference, and one much wanted, 
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MAGAZINES, 


Blackwd leads with a charmingly written 
paper on ‘* Horse-dealing in Syria in 1854," A 
3 on the “dark subject” of * Voluntary and 

nvoluntary Actions,” seems to our mind to leave 

the question just where it was taken up. The 
talented article, Fleets and Navies—France,™ is 
continued this month, Mr, J. H. Speke contyi- 
butes a most interesting paper, “Journal of a 
Cruise on the Tanganyika i os Central Africa.” 
The pith of an article on bribery considered in 
the pages of Blackirood needa no record—it is 
equal to anything of its kind. 

Frazer is very good reading this month. It 
opens with a paper on Machiavelli, which is an- 
other illustration of the fact, that it is the his- 
torian who makes or unmakes a character, and 
not the man himself. A paper on the gold ques- 
tion will produce much contrariety of opinion. 
Somewhat late in the day comes an admirably 
favourable criticiam of Tennyson's ‘ Idylls.” 
Mr, Chorley continues his ** Notes on the National 
Drama of Spain.” A very unjust attack is made 
upon Mr. Cole's “ Life aud Theatrical Times of 
Charles Kean ;" unjust, because the ands of 
objection are not only ill-chosen, but false. 

Colbura's New Monthly contains a clever article 
on the ** Navies of Great Britain and France ;” 
“The Old Keep,” a tale in the Wilkie Collins 
school ; a cheerfal paper on ** Irish Minstrelay,” 
a West Indian tale by Mrs. Bushby, and notably 
a& paper relating the woes of “ My Friend Pickles." 

The (fentleman's Magazine is quite as readable 
as tsual ; the most pleasant article being a review 
of Mr. Fairholt’s book on ** Tobaoco,” illustrated 
with the author's own cuts, 


The Second Part of Once a Weel: ix a decided 
improvement on the first. The most noticeable 
features of the part are decidedly Miss Martinean's 
vy and well-written pepers; though the 

‘topian propositions of Mr. W. Bridges Adama, 
who desires to convert all railways into 
racticable national defences, and the Great 
faster into a veritable marine residence for 
invalids, must meet with much success amongst 
the vast number of hearty English readers who 
love adventure and novelty. 

The Virginians for September is full of action ; 
the brothers are now wholly separated. Mr. 
Thackeray with exquisite power shows thot 
while the brothers are politically divided, and 
even socally estranged by Harry's Inckless mar 
ringe, the two brothers have as pure and noble an 
affection for each other, as when they sut with their 
arms about each other's necks in the church, and 
— to their impetuous mother aml the meek 
Mountain. Perhaps no chapters that Mr. Thackeray 


has ever written yield sach evidence of the anthor’s | 


knowledge of the great battles of history as this 
number of the Virgniais—a very good number, 
though we must regret that the little Fanny of 
earlier days is made to appear so horribly, and, 
it seems to us, unnecessarily cruel. ‘This month's 
pges are full of “good things ;" witness the 
following: “We are in the habit of laughing at 
our French neighbours for boasting, gasconading, 
ani so forth ; but for a steady sattctaoin anid in- 
domitable contidence in our own courage, great. 
ness, and magnanimity, who can compare with 
Britons except their children across the Atlantic 
Rentley's Misetlany has several good papers, 
Mr. Dadley Costello's tale is gentlemanly, as 
the writings of that gentleman always are; while 
** Mingle-Mangle” ia very fair reading, 
Routledge's, or rather the Rev. J, G, Wood's, 
Natural History for this month is very interesting, 
for it contains the history of the dog. The number 
i4 replete with those fine passages of geutle and 
liberal philosophy fer which Mr, Wood is becoming 
famous. The dog anecdotes are astounding, to 
say the least of them: and it is dpropas to the fox- 
hound that Mr. Wood indulges in the followin 
passage; “Supposing that half the sume which 
are usually expemled in training dogs for the 
amusement of the upper classes had been employed 
in improving the condition of the uneducated and 
neglected poor, aitd had leon hacked by equal judy- 


| ment, I cannot bat faney the country would have 

} received a greater benefit than is conferred upon 

iit by the most admirable pack of hounds ever 
conceived.” The engravings in the number are 
positive perfection. 

Titan for this month opens with a brisk reverie 
in Westminster Abbey, which is followed by the 
tale of *‘ Getting On," which contains some good 
Passages, especially those protesting against the 
* villain” in fiction always being described as 
dark; but the tale certainly lacks interest and 
strength. A chapter on the Parisian Palais de 
Justice thus commences, “ Before Julius Cesar 
wrote-=—~" Docidedly the most attractive paper 
isa translation of Balzac's novelette, ** Madame 
Firmiani,” very fairly done ; and we are glad to 
find the translator has had the good sense to 
forego all mention of Lont So-und-so, residing in 
Blomsbury Square, which he found in the original 
work. 

Plain, or Ringlets ? Part I11., is mainly devoted 
oaracing episode and the rivalries of the dark and 
fair soupirants of the heroine, A erop of low 

Jews in an open carriage is admirably drawn My 
'Mr. Leeeh, The author has also obliged us with 
some strictures upon modern smiety, ‘Talk as 
we will,” he says, ‘about our supenor refinement, 
it isa good deal coat-and-waisteoat refinement. 
We are not half so courteous or encouraging to 
strangers as the old school, whose first object was 
to set everybody at ease, and who did not wait for 
an introduction te proffer a smile and a bow,” 
The author of Ask Mamma” can only write 
like Unis at the risk of being pronounced making 
towards oll fogeyism. 

Much may be said in praise of The Universal 
Review for September. The number contains a 
good article on ‘*The Secret Literature of Russia,” 
and an essay om “ Civilised America,” wherein the 
author lays it down that ‘* the American character 
is not by any means imposing in its individual 
aspect.” A tale entitled, ‘A Great Mistake,” is 
commenced in this natnber—we fear that the 
name is a good one when we come to this passage 
condemnatory of intelligent printers, ‘Last 
week ] wrote these words: ‘In that year J. C. 
first invaded Britain.’ The intelligent printer 
(who Bills up all abbreviations, of course) apparently 
knew only one J. C., and printed in ful, Jesus 

Christ, in caps. An obliging friend undertook to 
correct the proof, and actually let it stand,” This 
is too bad; and it is not made any better by tho 
assertion that the circumstance is a fact, ‘*The 
Wants of the Army,” which leads the Reeiew, is 
an admirable and philanthropically-written paper. 


The Constitutional Press has» melancholy notice 
to the effect that the death of Mr. D. Owen 
Maddyn has stopped the publication of the novel 
** Ladies and Leaders; or, Plots and Petticoats,” 
that novel being untinished at the time of his 
decease. We are almost willing to regret our 
, stvictures of Mr. Maddyn's work; but, neverthe- 
lees, we feel we were justified in our adverse 
eniticism, ‘‘Hopes and Fears” is continwed with 
inereasing success; **The IdyNs" are admirably 
reviewed,—*' Mr. Tennyson,” says the writer, 
“comes to us afresh with something nobler, 
purer, fairer than ever." We have a very favour- 
able notice of Mr. Charles Kean's ** Life,” and in- 
deed it is astonishing what variety of opinion is 





: 
| expressed in various organs for the month respect- 


ing this work. A tale entitled, *‘ The Ghost of 
Holloway Lane,” is almirable word painting, and 
is sneceeded by an article on that detested subject 

| Church Rates,” and a paper on the “ Moralit 
of Public Men.” We wish we could say as much 
for the polities as for the literature of The Con- 
stitutionad. 

The Dublin University contains the conclusion 
of “A Woman's Sneritice.” “The Belfry,” 2 
poem by James Orton, is admirable—we must 
poimt out the extreme and equally beautiful con- 
trast between the first and second verses ; in the 
former the words admirably imitate the clear 
ringing of the hells, while in the latter they, in 
accordance with the deseription of the death-bell, 
are fall of broad heavy sound. The entire poem is 
fall of good onomatope. 





The Eclectic appreciates ‘The Idylls,” saying, 
‘“I¢ is @ false belief which vulgarly confines the 
brightest period of the poetic faculties to the. years 
of youth.” “Sun Pictores,” by Mary Howitt, is 
a blithe paper. In an article on the Endowed 


| Schools Bill, that project is pronounced to be ‘an 


outra s scheme of robbery and confiscation.” 
The leading article is a review of Dr. Vonghan’s 
* Revolutions in Euglish History.” 

The Euglish Cyclopedia for this month contains 
some of the most splendid articles in the entire 
work: especially noticeable are the papers on 
“Church,” “Chess,” and ‘*Chemistry.” The 
mass of information has never been equalled at 
any price, The present edition has, all things 
considered, no price whatever. 

The National Magazine. Mr. R. Brough’s 
“Which is Which,” is an undying work—it will 
never end. ‘“* Pipes and Tobacco” is well written, 
but we think we have already seen the information 
it affords, Mr. Sutherland Kdwards continoes 
his ** Russia.” The cream of the National is a 
paper by Dr, Doran. 

Kingston's Magazine for Boys iv fall of heaithy 
writing, as usual, A tale entitled ‘A Terrible 
Blanket” is especially good, for while it is healthy 
and full of spirit, it exhibits much reverence for 
what is high and noble, 

The Leulics’ Companion has several good papers 
and little poems— Mrs, Abdy’s rhymes aro espe- 
cially flowing ; a paper on Firs and Pines is attrac- 
tive; but decidedly the best paper is the work of 
Joven, entitled, ‘*Idlesse,"—the work of a man 
who evidently can put his shoulder to the every- 
day working wheel. 


The Englistwcoman's Jouraal must not get out 
of depth, ‘Insanity; its Canse and Cure," is 
beyond the purposes of this praiseworthy period- 
ical. It appears that the female cases of madness 
result in a great measure from disappointed affec- 
tion, and hence our essayist unblushingly says, 
‘an undue place is given to the affectional nature 
of women, They are taught from their infancy 
that affection is their most lovely and lovable 
quality.” Is not such writing as this fustian 
unnattral assertions, which no well-constituted 
woman should make? We gladly give a word of 
praise to the reviewer of “ A Life dor a Life.” 

The Church of Eaglamd Monthly Review contains 
a very interesting article on ‘* The Polychromatic 
Decoration of Churches," 

The Pharmaceutical Joyrnal contains a good 
paper on ** Jacob }ell." 

The Jowraal of the Statistical Society is before 
us—a valuable quarterly, we are assured by ate- 
tisticians, 

La Hella Belin, This charming sentimental 
romance is very pleasant this month, especially 
the chapter ‘ Densi-confidences.” 

Self Culture, No. 1 (Kent & Co.), is a very 
gomd idea, elaborated by Dr. John Beard. This 
gentleman, who has raised himself by the sheer 
force of his own will, has contributed many 
valnable papers to Cassel’s Popular Educator— 
mpers as concise, clear, and practical, as the best 
fiends of education can wish, 


No. 7 of Messrs, Parker's scarlet-covered His- 
torical Tales is occupied by a tale of the Anglo- 
Saxon Church, The style of writing is of an 
exceedingly high charneter, 


No. 10 of Messrs, Smith & Elder's Parl s 
Cabinet is worthy of the preceding numbers. The 
matter ix good and the manner better. The type 
good and well fitted for the young. If we may 
take an objection it is to the narrative of Tarquin, 
and the Hazor and Flint business—the asserted 
miracle is but clumsily explained away, and imleed 
it is at all times dangerous to oppose any apparent 
miracle which has been suceesaful—no matter 
where or how performed. 

The Icelandic tale in the Hurst Joknicn is very 
pleasantly continued in the current number. 

From America we have No, § of the third 
volume of The Historical Magazine, A very 
praiseworthy aspiration on a part of the 
Americans. 
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Part V. of Chamiers’s Encyclopedia contains a 
very noticeable paper on the Anglo-Saxon Lan- 
wgunge and Literature, A chapter on “ Animal 
aml Animal Kingdom,” is geod as far as it goes, 
which is only to the extent of a page. 

The Gallery of Nature for this month, Part I., 
proves how thoroughly real art, in illustration of 
science, has supplanted the ineflective and un- 
autural style of engraving by which, in quite 
recent times, science was made repugnant to 
people possessed of even only a small amount of 
good taste, 

The Decorator, Part 1I1., hasa very good design 
for an Alhambra dinner-plate, which, worked out 
in colours somewhat less noisy than crimson and 
bright blue—say the new purple and pale green 
on a white ground—will be extremely effective, 
and perhaps popular, which last quality will never 
attach to most of the designs presented, which 
are mere pegs on which to hang obtrusive orna- 
tment, Some open parapets and Alhambra borders 
are very good if not extremely original. 

Part VII. of Studies from the Great Masters is an 
advance upon its forerunners. The depth of tone, 
p> ean in the copy of A, Caracci’s * Three 
Maries,’ is very good. 

Part XLILL. of Charles Knight's History of Bag- 
Zed is very stirring, containing as itdoes the forlorn 
historical episode of "45, We also find a superb 
portrait of Frederic the Great; a spirited engray- 
ing from Hogarth, and a very suggestive sketch of 
Culloden Moor, 

he Church Warden for September contains an 
interesting narrative of the origin of the Dukes of 
Leeds; bat why hook on to the pleasant information 
0 protest against the forgotten dispute concern- 
ing the last duke’s final hours? — Is it not turning 
the arms of the Church against herself to commit 
the outrage of saying that the late duke was 
“unequally yoked with a popish lady, who 
exgaged a priest and a sham bishop in her plot?” 

No. 1, of The Chelsee Atheweum Lectures, on 
“*Tiw Sources of English History,” is before us. 


MINOR POETS. 


The Rescueof Robert Burns, February, 1759. A 
Ceatnary Poem, By Gee Stephens, Esq., 
Professor of Old-English, and of the English Lan- 
wuage and Literature, in the University of Cheap- 
inghaven, Denmark, ea ag a Michael- 
sen & Tillge. London: J. Smith.) Is Pro- 
fessor Stephens a wag? Does he set up for a 
humorist? If so, his wagyery is a song 
piece of business, his humour ponderous 
elephantine, and his jokes no laughing matters, 
We hope the “* Rescue of Robert Burns” was not 
sent in for competition at the Crystal Palace 
demonstration, both for the reputation of Mr, 
Stephens and the patience of the judges, whose 
powers of endurance were, doubtless, put to a 
severe enough test, without the addition of a 
brockure like this? Robert Burns, it would ap- 
scar, Was in imminent peril at the time of his 
virth, Allan Cunningham, in his ‘t Works of 
Burns,” published in 1834, relates the nature of 
this peril in very common-place fashion. After 
stating that Robert Burns, the eldest son of 
«* William Burness" and Agnes Brown, his wife, 
was born on the 25th of January, 1759, in a clay- 
built cottage, mised by his father's own hands, 
on the banks of the Doon, in the district of Kyle, 
and county of Ayr, adds: ‘* The season was un- 

entle and , the walls weak and new. Some 
7 v3 after his birth a wind arose, which crushed the 
frail structure, and the unconscious “was carried 
unharmed to the shelter of a neighbouring house.” 
‘This forms the ground-work of the ‘* Kescue," 
Mr, Stephens attributes the mishap to the mud 
«sbin, and the ag of the future bard, to super- 
natural agencies, It would a r that, for some 
unexplained reason, the ‘* Witches” had con- 
ceived & mortal hatred — the infant poet, 
while the ‘ fairies" and “‘ brownies,” for a reason 
equally unexplained, had become violently at- 
tached to him. This is the mechanism of the 
extravaganza. Witches, fuiries, dwarf-kings, and 
brownies strive to out-do each other in the utter- 


ance of nonsense ; and, svoth to say, we are un- 
able to awanl the palm to any single candidate, 
The “ Fairy Queen,” at the opening of the poem, 
says of the infant : 
in his cradle lyi 
hat arch dimples deck his cheek! 
Wakt from Dremunland, starts be crying — 

Rich jarr’d clock-chime is his shriek! 
We must confess that the analogy between the 
shriek” of an infant and clock-chimes, * rich 
jared" or otherwise, is too subtle for our per- 
ception. Many other matters, equally difficult 
of comprehension, are brought before us within 
the compass of the ‘* Rescue.” Mr. Stephens is 
Professor of Old Eaglish in a Danish university, 
and he certainly does not profess it in vain. The 
English of many of his elves and fays is so old as 
to pass the knowledge of even that venerable 
individual, the oldest inhabitant, and it is some- 
times as bad as it is antiquated. The ‘ Fairy 
Queen,” like certain other potentates, scorns the 
trammels of grammar. 
the lyre of Burns, she says : 

Path so wild none Scotland seea 

Where its notes wot (ane the breeze, 
The Witehes, also, are allowed licences of speech 
which are, -we hope, peculiarly their own. On 
page 18 they say ; 

Ben we cannot. But we may, 

Truke-trolls, gather yer array | 

Hurl this hated hovel down ; 

Roof and rafter, rum his crown ! 

Crash him, pash him; brust his brains ; 

Zamrec will reward your pains | 
It is hardly necessary to add that these benevolent 
old ladies did not obtain their wish; that the 
future poet neither had his crown **‘ramm'd,” 
nor were roof and rafter hurled upon him ; that he 
was neither ‘crasht" nor **pasht," nor had he 
his brains ‘‘ brust." In this.case, whether Zamiel 
rewarded the labours of the ** Trake-trolls” is 
doubtful. We think the reader's reward for 
reading the ‘*Reseue” likely to prove quite as 
problematical, 

Sketches from Dover Castle. Julian and Pran- 
cesca, Rouge ct Noir, and other Poems. B 
Lieut.-Colonel William Read. (Smith, Elder, 
Co.) Had Colonel Read published this volame a 
century ago, the patna is that he would 
have made no small reputation as a poct. His 
muse is eful, accomplished, and polished. 
There ix little or nothing in the volume to offend 
the nicest taste ; his versification is harmonious ; 
and there is not unfrequently a certain graphic 
power in his style which very nearly simulates 
trae poetry. There is an abundance of “ senti- 
ments” in the work, no lack of wit, and plenty 
of sro and polish, to render it a very agreeable 
substitute for poetry, were substitutes the fashion 
now-a-days, One of the best poems in the collec- 
tion is that entitled, ‘A Dream ;” and in onler to 
allow the reader to ju for himself as to the 
— capacities of Colonel Read, we cannot do 

tter than quote the following passage : 

Pe 53 — the angel, picwrayd en wings, 

Made discord while on cars saunbioes kings, 

! = were their cane grew 
ocr t 

ee erhege f 
which them: sensnal ae 
with ; Pre hfenn ok pm yee 

s . 
Bade camped mantials apara hor from the door: 


Prelates who preached humility in laven 
To in sackeloth : Parnanes 


OF bloated : Baris who the fire 
‘They took from heaven, Wy hidtaina wth ita ray 
Judges who caat tt the 
Which Justice balanced in her dexter H 
Bat seized the sword, and waved it o’or the tand, 
epee ! they feel - , 

et sa they ; eparnod thro’ space, 
In hiiwinds and on racking clouds they reel-— 


we doom their God relentless as the were, us 
en te war; Man, 8 veriest slave, 
Squares venues with mean will not He?"* 


There is music, an occasional fine thought, 


For instance, speaking of 





caustic satire, mach power of expression, and 
altogether talent of a very high orler manifested 
in the work before us: and the only reason 
why it is not a first-class volume of poetry 
is, because Colonel Read does not happen to 
be a poet, though he is evidently everything 
else that is elegant, accomplished, and clever. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Tue riots at St. George's in the East have cul- 
minnted, On Sunday last one of the disturbers of 
the peace seized the collection-bag, and attempted 
to retain it, The reason for this unaccountable act 
has not yet been made public. If something is 
not done to allay these frightful disturbances, we 
believe, from actual observation, that serious 
mischief may come of the apathy which the police 
exhibit in this business, The very passiveness 
of that force, which is ever willing to interfere 
and terminate lay riots, has possibly increased 
these ecclesiastical ones, projected and carried out 
for the most part by a number of men who are 
of more than doubtful standing. Unwise as the 
clergy attached to St. George's may be in their 
attempt to force on the parishioners a form of 
ritual which, however much within the law, is 
contrary to the religious genius of the nation, it 
is certain that while the rubric remains in its 
present form, the extreme Tractarian party have 
sufficient ds upon which to base their acts, 
and therefore we must come to the conclusion 
that till the law shail prohibit such forms as those 
used by their adherents, the law must protect 
them. The Rev. F. Lec, who is now doing 
duty at St, George's in place of the rector, has 
written a letter to the Tunes in which he states 
his case most temperately. He says, ‘‘ the rector 
and curnte, harassed and worn out, are away ill, 
and we are in a sore strait. Mob law, created 
by the exaggerations and misrepresentations of the 
penny press, reigns here supreme. In plain 
words, we stand in jeopardy of personal assaults 
while we conduct the religious duties of the 
church. If there be an illegal in the 
services, it is in the power of the diocesan at 
once to put a stop to it, In my own opinion 
everything done is not only within the letter, but 
within the spirit of the law, Last evening's 
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service was identical with the special gatlerings | 
at St, Paul’« and Westininster Abbey.” In a few 
words Mr. Loe makes out a good ense ; and we 
ean only trust something will at once be done to | 
stay these calamitous outbreaks, the present 
success of which must induce yet tuore daring 
infringements of Sabbath peacefulness. 

Considerable ill-fecling is again rife in the columns 
of a contemporary respecting Lannereost Priory, 
Tt appears that Lord Carlisle has completed cer- 
tain farm bnildings which are too near the 
nronastery to aceord with the archeological feeling 
of the locality, But the great injury seems to be 
that the Priory itself is about to suffer hy the loss | 
of a low-pitched sandstone roof covering the 
refectory, which is abeut to be replaced by 
a high-pitched roof. This determination has 
heen arvived at by the Commissioners of Worls 
and Forests, ander whose control the Priory 
meats; and our narrative is complete when 
we ald that the new roof is to cover a rnin which 
is to remain in picturesque beauty. Re-rooting 
an ecclesiastical ruin tor no practical purpose, 
and simply because ite exiating tiles are at a 
doubtful angle, seems a new feature in archmology, 
and we confess we cannot see its urgency. 7 

The utilitarian spirit, strong in its cause, tnt 
irequently very painful to witness in operation, 
has invaded the cathedral and palatial ruins of the | 
(kneys, ‘These ruins are situated at Kirkwall, 
anil have yielded a theme to Sir Walter Seatt, who 
has familiarised us with them. Well, it is pro- 
posed to convert these Orcadian ruins into a com- 
mon jail, High has risen the anger of all anti- 
quarians informed of the intention, very severe 
have been the comments upon the increase of 
crime in the Orkneys necessitating such a step, 
and the British Association for the Advancement of 
Social Science about to meet at Aberdeen is to 
be appealed to that the threatened desecration 
may never become a terrible fact, 

Mr. E. B. Denison has not yet got through all 
the troubles which his interest in clocks and bells 
in general, and thoge of St. Stephen's in particular, 
have entailed upon him. Mr, Hankey has con- 
demned Mr, Denison, and intimates in 0 sufficiently 
brood manner that Mr. Denison should cense to 
superintend the Westminster ecluck, on the 
ground that 20,000/. have been laid out on it. 
Sir Charles Barry has of course been mixed up in 
the question, which in all probability is by this 
time ilead from sheer monotony. Meanwhile, the 
most dolorons of bells is tollek hour after hour, 
a great soleran sound worthy of a great solemn 
church, but most melancholy to hear hourly not- 
withstauding. 

A new exodus to Anstralia will probably take 
place owing to the receipt of the Last intelligence 
from that prosperous colony. The pilgrims will 
now he jewellers, who will again go over the 
ground which has passed through the hands of the 
gold-digger, searchmg for the diamonds and rabies 
which, it appears, those industrials flung away in 
utter ignorance. Certain it is that such jewels as 
we have named are to be found in that soil which 
vields gold jn greater or smaller quautities ; and 
it may have happened that, in some weary search 
for gold, a diamond or a ruby has been thrown 
aside, which, when found, will make the fortune 
of the lucky man whe picks up the prize, 

The Atnerican press is awakening to the horrors 
of the despotism of her mereantile marine. The | 
New York Times speaks in no measured terms 
of the unsurpassed brntality of a large class of 
Yankee shippers. This paper refers te a pamphlet 
by a merchant of Liverpool, which has tnade some 
commotion in that place, and proves beyond a 
deubt that the hospitala of that northern 
London are never free from patients enflering 
fron the cruelty of American officers. To speak 
plainly, this barbarity is a crying evil which must 
sooner ar later be redreseed, for it is re-acting 
upon our own marine. It is little that England 
can do to ameliorate the condition of a foreign 
people, but she can do more than she does. Men 
who have seen the practical working of the law, 
know that it offers inany escapes to the rutfian 
who has abused his power and outraged the laws | 














i such a machinery not be quite perfect it would 


' good point of this policy lies in the winnowing of 


af nations while out at sea; and chief amongst 
these is the impossibility of sceuring witnesses, | 
whe, being sailors, must travel or starve, and too 
often has it happened that the ends of justice 
have been defeated owing to a total want of | 
witnesses, This special fanlt mnt be met with a 
special remedy, aud we cannot but believe that an 
honourable arrest of all sailors whe are witnesses 
ata primary investigation for cruelty at sea would 
be the Lest means whereby to insure merited 
punishinent, Should it be objected that arrest 
would prevent even the giving of primary evidence 
at a police court, we answer that the present 
knowledge a sailor has, that he can do a com- 
lainant little good and may do himself much 
harm, prevents him from being as willing to aid 
justice as he might be were his evidence rather 
imperitive than voluntary, and his personal 
comforts asenred to him tll the period when a 
jury could give a verdict. Should such a plan be 
rejected as impracticable, we can then only recom- 
mend special sessions at the great ports shontd 





work mors satisfactorily than the present system, 

Mr, Alderman Carter is at present the object 
of another illiberal attack. The last. anonymuns 
cannonnde has bern a statement to the effect that 
the alderman's appointment to the Colonelcy of 
trigade was disapproved of at head-quarters, and 
the sata informant stated that a military man 
would intmediately supersede the alderman, The 
truth of these ramours is sufficiently shown in the 
simple truth that the alderman is, de face, colonel, 
which position, unanimously conferred as it was, 
he intends to keep. 

Decidedly the Russians have a genius for itni- 
tation which halts at nothing, from the aequisi- 
tion of half-a-doxen languages to photographing 
the life of a Parisian roud, or endeavouring to 
entdo an Englishman in his own sporting 
=e But wo have now a superb instance of 

ussian imitation, whereby we learn that it is net 
Englishmen alone who will rugh, into palpable 
danger, and then be utterly cooi amder the diffi- 
culty whether it results in death or delivery. 
Many Britons have been especially talented for 
daring feats amid Alpine heights, and Mr, 
Lancelot Spence was an Englishman determined 
to face every Alpine diffienlty to be found. 
This gentleman « week or so back, accom- 

anied by his brother Donald and a Russian, 
‘ince Leon Deolet-Kildece, go out for a short 
walk, no matter where, but determine upon 
ascending the mountain, without guides and by a- 
new path, and then descend to Interlachen very 
rapidly indeed. Soon the party come to a preci- 
nice, Lancelot takes this at onee, a the 
initative Russian follows him; and then they | 
find they can neither proceed nor return, Happily | 
Mr, Donald Spence has retained his senses, has | 
kept on the safe side of the chasin, dnd is ina 
cpr to return to Interlachen ; whence comes 
velp, and the gontlemen are found smoking in the 
midst of the storm, and carried home in triumph: 
saved from death not by their own common sense, 
but by that of another. 


A correspondent in the Times offers a modifi- 
eation of the punishment of flogging, according | 
with the practice of the armies of several states of 
Northern Germany. He proposes that no coldier 
should be flogged unless he is previously, bya 
sentence of court martial, transferred to a second 
class of soldiers, and flogging only to be resorted 
to on the commission of a further offence. The 





the bad from the good soldiers; but the scheme 
has its drawhwks, one certainly being that a 
commingling of rascals would not induce reform, 
and might attract the evil-disposed. 


Mr. Sala is about to publish his series of papers, 
“Twice round the Clock,” in a complete form. 
We are glad that this work will rise out of the 
ashes of the journal entitled The Weleome (est. 
We are informed that “Mr, Robert Brough 
assumes the editorship of The Weleoie Gitest,” 
which is to be supported by a large literary stafft—- 
at present nameless, and illustrated by # number 
of artists, whose names aleo are at present un- 





| known. We hope the best from the announce- 
ment that the size of the (fnestin future is te be 
similar to that of Afowseheld Words; and when we 
add that there will be similarity of price, whe can 
have any donbt that the Guest will be welcome 
indeed ? 

The chroniclers of non-political events are loud 
in their praises of Victor Hugo's forthcoming 
work, with the sight of which, as the phrase 
coos, they have been favemrel, Itis called ‘+ La 
Eigende des Siteles,” and is described as the first 
instalment ef an immense work which may be 
continued as long as the poet lives, It begins 
with * Le Sacre de la Femme ;" in other words, 
the ** Maternity of Eve.” In the course of the 
poem the reader is carried through the leading 
epochs of the world’s history up to the seventeent 
century, The style and colouring are much 
applauded, 

A vorrespondent of the Manchester Examiner 
suggeats that letter-carriers be directed to de- 
asit letters in the letter-boxes at house-doors 
First, and then go round to those houses where 
they have to knock and ring. He saya: ‘1 
think this plan carried out & short time would 
ecanse a slitting of doors. “Tis too bad to hear the 
knocking and ringing, and know that you have 
a bex at your own door waiting for your letters.” 
This is all very well; but it would require each 
carrier to go over his walk twice, ve better 
lan would be ta omit at the early and late de- 
iveries, those honses where there are no boxes, sa 
that their letters should only arrive at mid-day, 
when the ordinary letters are few and compara- 
tively unimportant. 

We have to regret that a gentleman of the press, 
anil a talented gentleman, has exceeded the lino 
of geod feeling which prevails amongst English 
literary men. We would net mention this act, 
bat that it may induce a belief in the utter vul- 
garity of every member of the English Londen 
press breathing. The delinquent hes thought fit 
to **sketch” a publie-house frequented by news- 
paper and other literery men, who in common 
with other mortals experience hunger and thirst. 
To read the paper through, the uninitiated 
reader would come to the conclusion that the 
members of the fourth estate were in the 
habit of getting drank every night, or rather 
morning, of their lives, and reeled out of 


| the hostelry referred to, at about early milk 


hour. Now, though there may be one or two 
black sheep in the ** profession,” we beg to assure 
our public that literary men are quite as sober as 
their neighbours, and are only kept out of their 
beds to a late hour by reason of their trade, The 
house in question may be frequented by drunkards, 
but they are not necessarily members of the press. 
We are sorry that the perpetrator of thie uncalled 
for act has thus d ed his professional 
brethren. Ho has thereby made many enemies, 
and it proves to us that his talents (of which we 
spoke highly in our last isste) are on the wane, 
for when a man resorts to personalities as the 
foundation of bik literary creations, his mind must 
be very fairly “ using up.” 

A new era in cheap journalism will commence 
with Averybady's Journal, whieh is to bo published 
inw few weeks. Among the writers mentioned in 
the prospectus we find the names of Mr. G. A. 
Sala, Messrs, R. and W. Brough, Captains 
Mayne Reid and Wrixall, Mr. Albany Fon- 
blanque, jun,, Mr. Gerald Massey, Mr. Edmund 
Yutes, Mr. and Mrs, Howitt, Mr. Dudley 
Costello, Mr. W. ©. Bennett, Miss Power, Miss 
Pardes, and Mr. W. H. Davenport. Adams ; while 
amongst the artists are Mr, John Gilbert, Mr. 





Harrison Weir, Mr. C. H. Bennett, Mr. E. 
| Weedon, Mr. J. Soott, and Mr. F. J. Skill 
Sour Kxxstwerox Museo. — During the 


week ending September 3, 1859, the visitors have 
been as follows :—-On Monday, ‘Tuesday, amd 
Saturday, free days, 4293 ; on Monday and Tues- 
day, free evenings, 3694, On the three Stirlents’ 
days (admission to the public 6d.), 683; one 
' Student's evening, Wednesday, 166. Total, 376. 
| From tho opening of the Museum, 1,088,477. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


oe 
Paris, September?7. | 

A NeW piece has been brought ont here by | 
what booksellers’ lists in England style a ‘noble | 
auther,” M. de Kéranion, It is called Volvesse 
obligr, and there hangs to its production rather | 
an amusing history. M, de Keranion, a Breton, 
was powerfully recommended by his clergy te the 
Empress, and by her to the Emperor, Te wits 
intent upon Ure one great work of bringing out 
this same comedy “ in five acts and in prose,” as 
the play-bills announced it; and the one great 
favour he asked the Emperor was, to let him read 
his five tets to him! 1 fancy Louis Napoleon | 
worl live liked few things less, his turn being | 
by no means literary—but Jesuit bishops and 
Brittany nobles are not to be trifled with, and | 
just as the author of the corp d'éaf of December | 
‘51 had to go through the proper amount of | 
kneeling, crossing, and relie-worshipping imposed 
apon him by superstition at the Ste. Anne d'Auray 
ail other places, just so he resigned himself to the 
five-wct. comedy, and appointed a time for the 
operation, and bore it as well as could be expected. 
The author's notion (an excusable one in this 
country) was, that his imperial Majesty would | 
cause some helpless rnanager of a theatre to be - 
‘had up” andl ordered to perform, within the 
briefest delay, the drama which it had plensel a ; 
Breten gentleman to elaborate. But, to his 
great astonishment, the Emperor declared that 
over the (rowpes of his Parisian stages he had by 
no means the same power as over the troops of 
his army, The innocent play-wright was con- 
silerably taken aback, and not much less so when 
his most gracions Majesty drawled out, **I could 
Rive you a sous préfectere, if you would like that!” 
This, however, did not seem to answer the Breton 
gentleman's purpose, for he refused the proffered 
dignity and carried his play te the OQdéon, where 
it has just been brought ont. 

I cannot say that it was worth troubling a 
rniler with, whose chief thoughts are how be 
shall himself play the part he has assumed 
upon the Earopean political stage; and its 
defects serve to show the deplorable absence of 
one quality in France—youth, namely, in young 
men, This same piece, Nollease oblige, is 
founded upon a tale of Balzac’s, that most of your 
readers will remember, entitled, “2 Hal 4 
Seerat.” It is curiously well put together, the 
intrigue is carried out with really marvellous 
ability, but there are none of the defects, and 
therefore none of the qualities of youth. There is 
no imprndence, nothing headlong or that ought to 
be ‘‘ent down,” the priuing knife has been 
excellently well used, and calculation has (as in 
French social life) taken everywhere the place of 
exuberance. 

It is one of the signs of the times here to any 
that youth is older than maturer age, If you 
want the characteristics of oki people, you must 
chiefly look for them among the men whose years 
are few in number; whereas if you seck for gone- 
rosity, dixinterestedness, or ardour, you must 
apply to the names that made the Restoration 
and the Monarchy of July illustrions, 

This has been well exemplified by the annual 
apeech just made at the réwmiow of the Five Aca- 
damies, by M. Villemain. A more generous, I 
would say, a more youthful eiesien, bes rarely 
been listened to, And how it was listened to! 
It always seema to me that the way in which 
the public associates itself to any manifestation | 
of this kind (for what else can ther be called %) | 
is eminently curious and worthy of note, and 
through the vibrations of an andienes you stize 
the pulsations of a country. Well, | must say 
for these Parisians, that, servile as they show 
themselves, easily as they bend their necks to the 
hoot-heel it pleases their present ruler to place 
upon them, their taste for higher things is not per- | 
verted, and though they may be no longer capable 
of striking in for freedom, their artistic sense of 
its beanty is not diminiahed, 

I confess | cannot bring myself not to sympa- 
thise very strongly in ha academic fétes of 
France, they are so nearly al! that is left to her; | 





A se 


they are so consolatery from the proof they give | been celebrated this yenr under the auspices of 


) similar ceremony. 


of the still enduring tendeney of the nice to the 
great, the beautiful, the noble, Whenever I listen 
to any illustrious orator of the past succeeding in 
awakening the Parisians to the love of what qwell 
employed) imay inspire one day to brave deeda, 
Lam always, in spite of myself, reminded of the 


. fine seene so finely deseribed in * Eothen,” where a 


whole boat's crew, ripe for mutiny, umler the 
influence of a fierce gale, is bronght into obedience 
and perstwuled to face the wind and the sea, 
instead of putting in shore, by the eloquence of 
the captain, ‘* Brave thonghts winged on Grecian 


, words guined their natural mastery over terror, 


and the ship held on her course,” says the author 
of the book the entire present generation knows 
by heart, And so it is with these Athenians here, 
to whom | cannot apply any words that better 
deseribe them than by recurring again to the 
page already quoted, ‘* they waver once more, snd 
once more resolve, then waver again, thus hang- 
ing hetween the terrors of the sterm and the 
persuasion of glorious speech, as though it were the 
Athenian that talked and Philip of Macedon that 
thanderad on the weather bow.” 

1 say again, | was irresistibly reminded of this 
fine passage by the Academic sitting of the 25th 
of last month, as I nearly always am by any 
This race is more alive to 
oratory than te music, and the man who just now 
overrules it does right not te leave speech an- 
fettered, for it is perhaps what impresses it most. 
As the Parisian is more an intellectual than a 
senstal animal, he is more intinenced by what 
appeals to his reason than by what sways, or 
attempts to sway, his senses, You can do more 
here with a speech than with a song, which is the 
reverse of Italy, for instance, or Gertnany, where 
a chorus or a march will inflame whole popn- 
lations that an oration would leave a 
cold. The French Revolution was born of speeches, 
and eradled, narsed, fought for, and, after having 
been vanquished, was revived by oratory ; whereas 
the patriotic uprising of Germany in 1813 was 
excited and sepported by the harmonies of Weber 
in the immortal strains known under the name of 
** Lewr und Schwert” (lyre and sword). Well, any- 
how, they do here—and it is one of the last things 
one can praise them for—they do take an intense de- 
light in a really fine discourse finely delivered. 
They never got a finer one than that spoken by 
Villemain ten days back; and, Heaven knows, 
they duly marked their appreciation of it by 
their applanse. 


These repperts of the Perpetual Secretary of the | 


Académie Frangaise upon the works to which 
prizes are awanled, are always models of style, 


eloquence, and the rarest critical genius; bat of . 


conrse the particular subjects upon which they 
bear contribute more or less to make them easy or 
difficult to their author, and sympathetic to their 
audience, This year, M. Villemain was singularly 
well served by his choice of subjects, and a recent 
ever-to-bv-lamented event gave him a pretext for 
lauding liberty itself with the force and brillinncy 
he perhaps only fof all the phalanx of great men 
that stil] honour the French name} can throw into 
the defence of any cause he ardently loves and is 
prepared to serve, with the whole of his conviction. 

he Hterary prizes of the year spring from the 
fund left by M. de Montzou for that purpose ; it 
wus consequently easy for the orator to remount 
to the origin of the prizes themaclves, and allude 
to the man who firat merited tho chief prize. 
This was Alexis de Tocqueville. The opportunity 
was not to be let slip. If ever any man repre- 


aented the elegance, the chivalry, the grace of | 


liberal opinions, assuredly itwas M. de Tocqueville ; 
ani if ever a man was born who could be his 
worthy panegyrist—it was Villemain, The result 
has been one of the finest speeches ever made in 
modern ages, and one which has more than usually 
moved the young generations of this country. Tho 
opening words are a remarkable specimen of the 
art with which the great speaker plunges into 
the most difficult part of his task at once, and 
courageously affronts obstacles which lesser and 
more timid spirits would try te turn, ‘* The te 
day of a comyucror (A¢., the 15th of August) has 





peace ;" these are the opening words of Ville- 
main's Report, and they give rise to no end 
of commentaries. Asa member of that stern op- 
position which will acknowledge no usurper, Ville- 
main is resolved not to say ‘the Emperor ;” 
neither will he award the ee of glory where no 
glory has been won, by treating Louis Napoleon 
as a snecessfal captain, whieh , & is not; but a 
conqueror he is, in the strict sense of the term, 
for he has had yielded up to him a province by 
Austria, whichis equivalent tehaving ‘‘ conquered” 
it. It is impossible to master a difficulty more 
completely. 

Allnding to Alexis de Tocqueville, and to the fact 
of his first work having been that Kasay on Ameri- 
can Democracy which led him to study the ntmost 
development of liberty “ in its Jast and youngest 
form,” M. Villemain says of the noble und 
talented thinker, whose loas Franea (whatever her 
seeming indifference to her great men) is still de- 
ploring :—“‘ his latest work ” (that on the Revolu- 
tion and ancien nigime) *' fell from his dying hand, 
an incomplete testament of a soaring spirit and 
| Patriotic henrt, of a martyr to the noblest ot 
| studies, of the object of the noblest of regrets,” 
| These words were received by the auditory with 

om emotion and a deep serious sympathy that 
would make one almost hope all hope were not 
lost for Frenchmen, 

As I said before, their taste is not yet quite 
perverted, and that is something. 

Bat, to come back to my starting point, you 
will observe that, when you find the high and 
noble impulses I have just been pointing out, the 
faculty of enthasiasm carried toa ralty exaltot 

| pitch, you do not find it among the very young, 
where its natural home should be; you find it 
among those in whom experience is commonly 
thought to damp admiration. If you were to dive 
inte the hearts of very young Frenchmen, you 
would find them, instead of being busy with the 
glorious pre-occupations of thought or freedom, or 
anything else that is. grand, intent upon working 
out the action that this or that event will have 
upon the Three per Cents. 





SCIENTIFIC. 

Cunsrn.—tIn No, 57 of the Lirkrany Gazerre. 
we gave an account of this curious substance, which 
has hitherto bean employed only for poisoning the 
weapons of war and the chase used by savage 
tribes, We have now the pleasing task of an- 
nouncing its introduction into medicine for the 
| eure of that fatal disorder known under the name 
of tetanus, or locked-jaw. Signor Luis ‘Vella, « 
physician in Turin, bat who during the late war 
in Italy was attached to the French military 
hospital in that city, had seen and repeated the 
experiments on curare made at the Collége de 
France by M. Bernard, the result of which was a 
complete domonstration that this vielent poison acts 
| exclusively on the nerves belonging to the voluntary 
muscles, the action of which it may be said to 
destroy. From this moment the idea occurred to 
hima of omploying curare in the treatment of 
tetanus, which arises from over frritation, ac- 
companied by excessive tension and permanent 
tonic convulsion of this part of the nervous system. 
The opportunity of applying the great principle of 
| Hippocratic medicine, Contraria conérariis oppo- 
auniur, occurred among the wounded in the hospital 
of Torin. Three soldiers were attacked with 
traumatic tetanus: the two first, treated with all 
the ordinary remedies, such as chloroform, ether, 
‘ opium, &e., quickly sank; on the third also the 

ustial treatment had proved powerless, and he 
was at the point of death. He.was.a sergeant 
of the 41st iment of the line, wounded 
at Magenta; « ball had struck his foot, crush- 
| ing the metatareus, and producing t derange- 
|ment of the tauseles and tendens, About 
twelve days after the wound had healed, and 
the cicatriyation perfested, tetanna declared itself, 
first of all Ly violent rigidity of the jaw, and then 
of all the members. After trying averything in 
vain, Signor Vella decided on haying recourse to 
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treatment before the rigidity of the limbs had 


was able to get up. He was supposed to be cured, 
but the next day the tetanus returned, and this 
time commenced in the wounded leg; recourse 
was therefore again had to the curare, and thirty 
or forty minutes after its application the rigidity 
disappeared once more. Daring ten or twelve days 


and gelatine, in the proportions of one pound 


; of the former ta six ounces of the latter, with 
ceased, the tetanic crisis was past, and the patient | the addition of twelve ounces of acetate of 


theattacks were renewed, but they returned at inter: | 


vals more and more distant, andeach time were less 
intense, [In order to increase the action of the 
enrare, blisters were applied, and the wounds 
thereby caused were enveloped in compresses 
dipped in the specific. At length, on the 14th of 
July, the tetanus har disappeared, aud the patient 
quitted the hospital perfectly cured, This case 
has provoked an animated controversy among the 
medical men in Fmuce. The opponents of curare 
are terrified at the employment in medicine of sa 
dangerous a substance, and assert that mo in- 
ference can be deduced from the cure of one 
patient out of three; while its partisans point to 
strychnine and hydrocyanie acid os substances 
equally dangerous, and maintain that the case 
reported by Signor Vella is sufficient evidence, 
since it allowed of twelve distinct observations of 
its effect on a disease which is fata], according to 
Dupuytren, to thirty-nine cases ont of forty, and 
according to Cloquet, to seventy-nine out of eighty, 
under the treatment at present adopted. 
ExtomonoGican Sociery.— August 1, J, 0. 
Weatwood, Esq., F.L.S., in the chair. The Baron 
de Chandoir and N. Fereday, Esq., were 
proposed for admission as members, Mr, H, W. 
Hates, corresponding member of the society, was 
present. He had lately arrived in England, after 
an absence of thirteen years, devoted to the 
investigetion of the entomology of the valley of 
the Amazons. Mr, Bond exhibited the larva of 
the apterous female of Drilus Savescens, which he 
liad lately found near Folkestone. Mr, G. Lewis 
exhibited a living example of Chlenius Shrantii, 
ene of a number which he had taken in the Isle 
of Wight. Dr. Wallace exhibited Detlephila 
Nreata, found by Dr. Burkitt, at Tremore in 
ireland, and a list of the Lepidoptera which 
he had observed in the neighbourhood of Water- 
ford during « recent visit. Mr. Mitford exhibited 
Trochitinm chrysidifjormis, Timandra pralaria, 
and Spilodes palealis, in fine condition, taken on 
the coast at Folkestone. Mr. Me Lachlan exhibited 
Cochylis Francillana, and other Lepidoptera from 
Forest Hill. Mr. Westwood exhibited a mass of 
the cceoons formed by the larva of Hythia sociella, 
forwarded toe him by Professor Harvey of Dublin, 
wud which had been taken from the stomach of acow; 
the only explanation he could give of so unusual a 
situation was, that as the sovial caterpillars of this 
moth inhabit the nests of humble bees, it was 
probable that the cow, whilst grazing, had devoured 
‘the nest of a Mogs-carder Bombus, vontaining these 
envoons, which the stomach had not power to dis- 
solve, Mr. Tegetmeir described a practical appli- 
cation of Shirach’s discovery of the power essed 
by bees of raising a queen or female from 
neuter grubs, by means of which the contents of 
old hives can be taken without destroying the 
hees, or sacrificing any brood, The plan consists 
in driving out the queen and about half the bees 
in spring, and establishing them as a new swarm, 
when the bees remaining in the old hive have to 
raise a new queen from a worker grub; from the 
‘time requi to accomplish this, it follows that 
no eges can be laid in the hive for about three 
weeks; by this time all the worker-prodnucin 
«xgs laid by the old queen will have been hatched 
out and the cells filled with boney, when the 
whele of the bees are to be driven out, and the 
louey, which by this means will be found per- 
fectly free from brood, retained for use. Mr. 
Tegetmeir added that the plan had been very suc- 
cessfully worked out at the bee-house of the 
Apiarian Bociety of Muswell Hill, and exhibited 
speciinens of the results to the meeting. 


alumina, These ingredients are dissolved in 
water and kept boiling for twenty-four hours, 
in order to ensure their intimate mixture. 
The meat, &c., after being washed and cleansed 
from all blow! or other extraneous matters, is 
dipped inte the hot solution and moved about 
in it for the space of two minutes, and when with- 
drawn it must be exposed to the open air fora 
day and a night, in order to dry the coating it has 
acquired in the solution, which, if net dry, would 
decompose. This operation may be repeated two 
or three times if it be thought desirable to form a 
thick coat over the substance which it is intended 
to preserve, 

OrrTicaL TRELEGRAPH.—A new system of optical 
telegraph between America and England has been 
recently proposed, A steamer leaving New York 
on Wednesday would arrive opposite Cape Race 
en the following Sunday, and would receive a 
summary of the news up to Sunday from New 
York by means of signals from the lighthouse. 
On the following Friday, arrived off Cape Clear, 
she would signal in her turn to the lighthouse at 
the cape the newa that she had received from 
Cape Race for transmission to Liverpool and the 
whole of Europe. By means of this method of 
communication the news from New York would 
arrive at Liverpool only five days old. The 
optical appanitus consists of five lights, arnnged 
in the form of a cross, and concentrated by power- 
fa) lenses, which would render them visible at 
night to distances of from four to nine miles, By 
day the lights would be replaced by Hage. 

A New Humnorpr.—Searcely is Alexander 
ven Humboldt internal, before a successor appears 
upon the field; this time in the person of a 
Frenchtaan, M, Martin de Moussy, an intrepid 
traveller, has explored Banda Oriental, Chili, and 
the whole of the Argentine Confederation from 
the Andes to the Atlantic, over a space of one hun- 
dred and ten square leagues, or more than four 
times the extent of France. He has crossed the 
Pampas in every direction, visited the principal 

asses of the Cordilleras, on a iength of three hun- 
red lengues, and hos observed the greater part of 
the mineral beds of this immense chain, which is so 
rich in gold, silver, copper, nickel, iron, and tin ; has 
— the almost unknown masses of San Luis 
of Cordova, which abound still more in precious 
metala ; as well as the immense and curious desert 
which oceupies the centre of this portion of the 
South American continent, He has also succeeded 
in ascertaining the height by barometric measure- 
ment of 350 different points, embracing an extent 
of twenty di rs of latitude and fifteen of longi- 
tude. This laborious and perilous journey ended, 
M. de Moussy has returned to Paris in onler to 
publish, at the expense of the government of the 
Argentine Republic, a complete account of his 
itinerary umd the scientific results of the mission 
entrusted to him by resident Unquiza. 


New Process oy WATERING TUE STREETS. — 
A curious experiment is now being tried at Lyons 
for laying the dust in public promenades, and has 
been so far attended with success, A chemist of 
that city having accidentally spilt some hydro- 
ehlorie acid on a terrace of his, found that it 
hardened the spot on which it had fallen, and 
maintained it in a state of permanent moistare, 
This led him to think that by watering the street 
with thisacid, the dust on lange macadaumised roads 
might be laid, or rather prevented from rising. 
Experiments were first made on the Cours Napo- 
lion, between the Rhone and the Perrachio 
stition. ‘The suceess was complete, and has also 
proved durable, the carriage way having now been 
severn] months free from dust; and another ex- 
periment is now being made on the Place Helle- 
contr, During the hottest part of the day the 
ground, although dry and gravelly, has the ap- 
pearance of being os comsistent and damp as if it 





had been watered half an hour before. Bat, 
as evening approaches, the moisture becomes 
more aml more perceptible. Every morning the 
round is stiifer and more comfortable to walk on. 
This may be easily accounted for; the acid, decom- 
vosing the gravel or stone, forms one or several 
nll salts, which therefore attract the 
moisture of the air. The question as to whether 
roads thus watered are likely to lost as long as 
they ought, can only be decided by time, 





FINE ARTS. 
(razette des Reaus-Arts ; 
PArt ef de la Curicsité. Redactenr eu Chef, 
M, Charles Blanc, Tome ii, (Paria.) 


Ir the Gazette des Heaux-Arts has not justified 
the pulf-preliminary of its editor, it has taken a 
very respectable place among the weightior period - 
icals of the day. For the most part the articles 
are well-considered and well-written essays on 
subjects of general and sometimes of permanent 
interest in the world of art. Very seldom do we 
meet with any searching analysis, either of the 
philosophy or history of any special subject or 
period, such ax we should be sure to fiad in any 
German work of a like kind, But we have instead 
neat semi-historical, semi-critical monographs, in 
whieh, if there be little absolutely novel, and 
nothing vastly profound, what is known is 
told in a clear, sharp, practical way, that is 
very refreshing on coming from the atilted 
pomposities of our own popular writers on 
art. But the faet that such a work finds 
readers is a proof that, with all our talk, art is 
still mach more generally eared for in France than 
here. Our Quarterly Reviews occasionally admit 
a paper on some art subject which happens to be 
mornentarily attractive, or ® notice of some work 
that hus caught the public eye; but we have no 
periodical specially devoted to art except the Art 
Journal, and that deals only with matters (some 
of them very slightly connected with art) that can 
be treated ina brief and popular manner. The 
Gazette des Beaux-Arts on the other hand aims to 
eccupy in the literarure of art some such a place as 
the jl des Dewars Mendes does in general litera. 
ture ; and its divraisoas are published fortnightly ' 
This frequeney of publication, however, evidently 
telis agaist its successful conduct, With all the 
wealth of art-contribators which such a country as 
Franco can furnish, it is hardly possible to reckon 
on obtaining a fortnightly supply of essays, in so 
comparatively uarrow a held, sulficiently elaborate 
to preserve tho high character of the work yet 
sufllciently varied to render each number attrac- 
tive. There are, indeed, signs in this second 
volume that the editor has been occasionally hard 
driven, and the etchings, and still more the wood- 
cuts, afford often unmistakeable signs of haste. 
it is indeed a very good work as it is, but if it 
appeared only half as often it would probably be 
twice as . 

We should however convey an erroneous im- 
pression, if it were supposed that we intended to 
dispraise the work. Beyond doubt the (Aasette 
tles Keane-Avts is the best art-periodical of the 
day, though a much better one is quite within 
the range of possibility, and we should be glad to 
assist in making it better known in this country. 
The English reader would find ita pleasant means 
of acquiring a general notion of what our neigh- 
bours are doing in the way of artistic criticism and 
archwological inquiry. Perhaps in both these 
things it would give a somewhat confined view, 
bot as far as it extends it would be a fair one ; 
and it would serve to illustrate ‘‘that genius of 
assimilation, which,” as Charles Blane observes, 
“has for so long a time been the very foundation 
of French Art.” 

The essays in this volume embrace not only 
Fine Art, but also what we are accustomed to 
designate Ornamental Art. Thos, we have a 
series of papers {of no great depth or acumen) on 
the late Exposition, by M. Ph. Burty ; essays on 
a painting of Alonso Cano, by Xavier Nogaret ; 
on the new Veronese at the Louvre, by P. Mantz ; 
aml on the Frescoes of San Gemignane, by P. E. 
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Gindici; biographical and critical notices of 
Rembrandt, by Charles Blane (with some capital 
4ac-similes of the at master’s etchings), and 
Girolamo Mocetto, by E. Galichon. Then there 
are more strictly arclweological papers, like that on 
the Acropolis of Athens, by L. D. Ronchaud 
(founded on M. Beulé’s admirable work), on the 
aS Engraving in France, by J. Renonvier, 
on Early Paper Marks, and on the Marke and 
Monograms of celebrated collectors ; and others 
on the history of ornamental art, —_t one by 
Jaequement and Le Blent on Early French Pottery ; 
and a very interesting and well illustrated paper, 
by M. Destailleur, on the Ancient Lockamith's 
Work of France from 1551 to 1576 (‘'a period 
when the iron-workers were at once designers and 
mechanics, and when amongst them were some 
artists of rare ability”). But besides these formal 
essays there are briefer notes on passing matters, 
accounts of sales of pictures and engravings, and 
letters more or less regular from correspondents 
in Italy, Germany, and England, on the art-pro- 
ceedings of those countries. Altogether, as will 
be seen, it is a work of an ambitious charicter, 
and on the whole it very fairly maintains the 
character it assumes, To complete our aceount 
of it we ought, perhaps, to add that the text is 
pretty freely illustrated by etchings and wood- 
cuts, many of which are extremely clever, and 
that it is got up in avery handsome style. Ought 
not we in ‘England at this time of day to be able 
to support some such serial—some one that should 
really grapple with art seriously! A fortnightly 
or even monthly periodical of this kind would of 
course haye but a short existence in this country, 
if i¢ were even possible to procure the materials 
for it; but we should think that a quarterly re- 
view of art and archeology would, if judiciously 
conducted, find abundant acceptance. 





The September number of our English Gazette 
des Beawx-Arts the Art-Journal, has, if not a 
very novel, at least not an unattractive bill of fare. 
Its first article is an attempt to demolish Ruskin 
as a critic on Raffaelle ; but tho writer, evidently 
a young hand, hanlly carries weight enough of 
metal for such an encounter—though he is fighting, 
as we think, on the “7 side. When he isa little 
older, however, he will probably see that to over- 
turn the reasoning of a man like Ruskin it is 
necessary first to understand him, and then to be 
able to regard the question, as a German would 
say, from his stand-point, The series of illus- 
trated Notes on British Artists is continued, but, 
the writer having gotdown to Henry Juisum, we may 
wresume that the theme is pretty well exhausted. 
y also, we may hope, is the wearisome series af 
jocular papers on the ‘Last Hours of Painters.” 
Other continuations are the ** Excursion in South 
Wales” of Mr. and Mrs, S.C, Hall; Mr. Fair- 
holt’s ‘Tombs of English Artists ;" Mr. Hunt's 
** Visit to Art-Manufactories,” and Mr. Stewart's 
** Epplish Homes.” The new subjects are all very 
short, and none of much mark, The engravings —is 
before from pictures in the Royal Collection—are 
“The Death of Cardinal Wolsey,’ by Mr. W. Great- 
hach, from the painting by C. W. Cope, R.A., at 
Osborne; and ‘Summer Time,’ engraved by Mr. 
Willmore, from the picture by Rubens at Windsor 
Castle. Mr. Greathach has clearly taken grent pains 
with his plate, and he has rendered Cope's manner 
very satisfactorily. We are less satisfied with Mr. 
Willmore’s engraving: it is wanting in light, 
sparkle, and vigour--and must we should think 
have been engraved from a smudgy water-colour 
drawing, without reference to the original, That 
original, by the way, though here called ‘Summer 
Time,’ is the picture so well known to every 
admirer of Rubens by the title of ‘Going to 
Market :? but the Art-Jownie? has a very 
awkward and misleading habit of changing the 
received names of the pictures it engraves. The 
sculpture engraved is ‘Maternal Love,’ by Mr. 
FE. B. Btephens. 





The Annnal Exhibition of the Birmingham 
Soviety of Artists opened to the public on idee: 
atthe rooms in New Street. The Exhibition, which, 
from the local reports, appears to be in its geueral | 
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features above the average, has, besides the new 
sictares, severn! old favourites which have been 
Jent for exhibition by friends of the institution. 
Among the more attractive of these is rier 
fine picture of the ‘Spanish Contrabandistas,” the 
svoperty of H.R.H. the Prince Consort; Leslie's 
amous ‘Columbus and the purchased by 
Mr. Gillott of Egbaston, at the 
1070 guineas ; Collins's ‘ Sunday Morning,’ so well 
known by the engraving; and some of the more 
successful specimens of the pencil of Stanfield, 
Roberta, Creawick, Frith, Danby, Pyne, Pickers- 
gill, &e. 

A private view of the Exhibition of Modern 
Pictures and Works of Art of the Royal Man- 
chester Institution was held yesterday, and the 
exhibition will open to the public today. The 
show of pictures is said to be a very good one, 

The National Portrait Gallery, like the National 
Gallery, closes for the season to-day. It will 
re-open at the end of October, when the portraits 
Purchased at the Northwick sale, and probably 
some others, will be exhibited, im addition to those 
already on view. 

The model for the statue of Josinh Wedgwood 
has been approved by the Committee, and ite 
execution is to be at once commenced. The 
sculptor is Mr. Edward Davis, already favourably 


known by his bronze statues of the Duke of | 
Nott, at 


Rutland, at Leicester, and General 
Carmarthen. Wedgwood is represented holding 
the Portland Vase in his left hand, and directing 
attention to it as a model for study with his right. 
The statue is to stand in the Station Square, at 
Stoke, on a site granted for the purpose by the 
directors of the North Staffordshire Railway 
Company. 

The statue of the late General Sir Charles 


Napier, intended for St. Paul's Cathedral, is in | 
It is by Mr. Adams, the sculptor of | 


the statue of Napier, in Trafalgar Square, but 
differs considerably from that somewhat eccentric 
figure. 

There appears to be some probability that the 
model of Professor Rictschel's magnificent mouu- 


ment to Luther will, in the course of next season, | 


be brought to London for exhibition, with a view 
to assist in rolsing the amount required for its 
execution. The work is one of great magnitude, 
and will necessarily be very costly, notwithstanding 
that its construction will be conducted with the 
usual German economy and prudence, and that the 
sculptor will be content with at least the usual 
moderate remuneration of German artists. A 
good deal of enthusiasta has been expressed in 
favour of the taonument throughout protestant 
Germany, bat more than 20002. over and above 
the sum already obtained is required for its exeen- 
tion, and it is thonght that the veneration of the 
English for the great Reformer, and still more for 
the Reformation, will induce a liberal suhsecrip- 
tion when it is seen that the monument is in fact 
commemorative as much of the Keformation as of 
the Reformer. Some notion of its rast size, and 
the comprehensiveness of its character may be 
formed from the statement that the platform, 
intended to represent the square at Worts, is 
thirty feet in diameter, and that besides the 
grand central figure of the Reformer, there are 
seated figures of his great precursors, Wyecliife, 
Huss, Savonarola, and Walhlo; standing figures 
of Luther's assistants in his mighty work— Melanc- 
thon and Reuehlin, Frederick the Wise of Saxony 
and Plillip von Hessen; and females symbolic of 
the cities of Spiers, Augsburg, and Magdeburg: and 
all of colossal proportions ; while on the pedestal 
will be relievi of the great events connected with the 
Reformation, and portraits of Calvin, Zwinglius, 
Ulrich Von Hutten, and others of those who had a 
rominent share in working out the great emprise. 
ring as have been the Germans in their com- 
memorative works, this goes beyond any yet exe- 


ented ; and we earnestly hope its execution will ' 


not be delayed for want of funds. That the ex- 
hibition of the madel in London would add langely 
to the sum in hwnd there can, we think, be little 
doubt. Should the reported intention, however, 
not le realiced, we comment the subject to the 


Seuvicx sale, for | 
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attention of the directors of the Crystal Palace. A 
complete east of the model would be a welcome 
addition to their collection of German sculpture, 

With a view to encourage the production of en- 
gravings of the highest class, the French Govern- 

| ment has announced an annual grant of 200,000 
franes (S0(MW.) for engraving the finest works in 
the Museum of the Loure The commissiens 
are to be given to the most eminent artists, and 
| at least ten plates are to be always in course of 
| executiviL. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 
— 


Priscess's THRATRE.—If authors are of any 
value in the management of an English layhouse, 
a raga greatly open to discussion, the new era 
will be a suevessful one, judging from the fact that 
Mr. J. Oxenford and Mr, J. R. Planché write the 
opening pieces, the first —— adrama, and 
the second a dramatic tableau in Watteau colours 
—donbtless one of Mr. Planché’s specialities, 
We read from the bills that the house has heen 
re-lecorated, and special reference is made to 
the medallions, so the Shaksperian mementovs 
are gone, We heartily wish they could have 
remained, at least for a time; but they 
would possibly have been out of character 
with the new style of decoration, and they 
are gone, In the scenic department we ore 

romised much: not only are Mr. Grieve and Mr. 

elbin engaged, but Mr. Beverley himself wil) 
pi for the ‘‘new” Princess's, We hear, and 
peyond a doubt trly, that mach pains will be 
bestowed on the ballet at this house. 





| Sreaxp Turatne.— This house has been 
‘crowded to suffocation during the week, It is 

difficult to say to what canse this good effect may 
be attributed, possibly to the engagement of Mr. 
Leigh Murray and Miss Bufton, which commence! 
on Monday last, on the occasion of Mr. Swan- 
borough's benefit. Mr. Leigh Murray appeared 
‘in the somewhat effete and much overdone drama 
of To Parents and Guardians, and obtained! 
cousiderable applanse ; but decidedly the event of 
the evening waa the first appearance of Miss 
Bufton. We had feared, from the wording of the 
preliminary bills, that this charming actress, the 
Hevmia of the Princess's, was about to aid Miss 
Rosina Wright in a ballet, but we were wrong. 
Miss Bufton appeared in Mr. W. Brough's Tryieg 
it On, in which she plays a brisk young demoiselle, 
But the character was not worthy of either this 
lady's style or voice. To speak truly and earnestly, 
Miss Bufton mast not allow her speciality to be lost 
sight of; she is the most graceful and silver- 
voiced of English actresses, unrivalled in her 
peculiar powers ; and we trust, seeing the probable 
character of the Princess's new rnanagement, that. 
Miss Bufton will form one in the new company. 
Miss Bufton must give over such characters as 
that of Fanny in that same farce of Trying a Gir. 
Dresden china ina kitchen is preposterously out 
of place. The Latest dition of the Lady of Liniux 
is still appreciated, but would it be believed that 
the bad French, to whieh we referred in our first 
notice of the burlesque, still remains to be laughed 
at evening after evening by every educated person 
who enters the building. 

Rovat Gautery oF ILirsrration.—After a 
very successful season, Mr. and Mrs. German Rewt 
gave their closing entertainment on Saturday last. 
Crowds of ladies were present, and were generous 
enough to rise upon the tfreprreeur and his 
gifted wife appearing, the latter to bow her 
acknowledgments, the former to utter one of Iris 
usnal addresses, characterised, as they always are, 
rether by excellent common sense and good temper 
than by very brilliant composition. Said Mr. 
Reeil : 

* Ladies and Gentlemen,—This day brings to a clone 
the fifth Lomion season of ‘ Popular Testrations from 
Real Life," and guided by precedent, I avail myself of the 
opportunity to k you in the mame of Mra, Reed ancl 
myself for tbe patronage you hive so Wherally beatowed 
on our effortea. It tins been o short season, bat, with 


your cheering approval, it his been a short and merry 
one, Thie, our Ofth season, has been marked lyr — 











in the mechanical 


to compose 
to you to imagine, ladies 
take me to finish my 

I hope 


an 

the — with the golden egyre. By-the-hye, ladies 
ona pam eanen, it will not be perhaps out ot ta 
correct now an errancous impression, spread mis- 
chievous alacrity abroad, that a thin! party is introduced 
in sore of the ¢ to the Ulusion, I assure 
Mr, and are the only people that 
va will not consider 


pay thas bh IT admire the amiable in Mrs. 
Reed's ballad of ‘Think before speak, I exyually 
wmimire a declaration of Mrs, Naggitt's, when 


5 
= 
‘s 
- 
a 
= 
Ss 
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my mind if I die tor it;* 
therefore, hb aware of the rashness of making | 
premises for future, allow me assure you, ladies | 
ond rmen, NO EXPeNse, HO Exe on, oF cuenry an our | 
arte call be to render this mimic arena of real | 


ife of the continuance of the you 
feats nas & bestowed opon cur yplibees 90 phosen 


n till we meet again in November, nocept our best 
whi and our respectfal adieax."* - 


she says, ‘I will 





SapLer's Weis THEATRE opens to-night with | 
Romeo and Jutict, 

A letter from Paris states that M. Scribe has 
just read at the Comédie Frangaise a new com- | 
position, the title of which is the Chaméleon. 
This play, in five acts, will close the dramatic 
career of this prolific writer, M. Seribe has ordered 
to be painted on his carriage a coat of arms, which | 
represents a pen with the motto, ‘* Vide Fortuna,” | 
Tout he can now add a chameleon, with the words | 
** Reswice Fincm,” 





MISCELLANEA. 
—>— 

Tur Museum of Practical Geology, Jermyn 
Street, will be re- to-day, the admission 
free on all week days but Friday. 

The Zoological Garden at Marseilles has just | 
been enriched by no less than forty-two fine 
flamingos, brought from Alexandria by a steamer, 
The moment they reached the garden they all 
rushed to the large pond, and gave themselves a 
good bath, which they appeared to enjoy greatly. 

The aurora borealis which was seen at Paris 
and in England on the 28th ult. was also visible 
in other parts of Europe, and especially at Rome : 
a curious circumstance from its being so far south, 


A house in the Boulevard des Italiens attracted 
much notice during the defile of the troops on the 
occasion of the entry of the army of Italy into 
Paris. This house was inhabited by a Venetian 
lady, who protested against the abandonment of | 
Venice to the Austrians by allowing no one to | 
enter the balconies, and even closing all the 
jalousies at the time when the other houses in the 
line of road were expressing the enthusiasm of 
their occupants in every possible manner. 

Kew Garpens.—The Royal Palace Pleasure 
Ganlens and new Arboretum will close for the 
souson on or about the the 30th instant. The 
Victoria Regia, the Lotus, and an American Aloe, 
are now in flower in the Botanical Gardens. 


Tue CrvstaL Sun Stove. — Messrs. Bagnall 
and Cockin have a ne a new stove, 
which combines seve important improve: 
ments with great artistic excellence. The main 
feature in this steve is the union of an ordinary 
fireplace with an arrangement of gas jets, which 
ean be lighted or not quite independently of the 
coals in the grate, and eflicient means are pro- 
vided for ting the draught at will. A large 
radiating surface is supplied, by means of which 
the heat from the fuel is utilised as much as pos 
sible, and a circle of glass prisms surrounds the 
fire, producing an exceedingly some effect, 
and ate away with the trouble required to keep 
a bright stove in decent condition, The whole 
design, which consists of harmonious curves, is of 
a highly artisticcharacter, It is on view at No. 8, 
Albion Place, Blackfriars Road. i 














THe Wroxeten Excavarions,—The Wroxeter 
excavations are progressing as satisfactorily os 
cireumstances will pormit. The southern part 
of the ground in possession of the Excavations 
Committee is in course of exploration, and has 
already presented some interesting ‘liscoveris. 
An undoubted street has been met with running 
eastwardly from the Watling Street Road, and 
bounded apparently on the south by houses. ‘This 
street appears also to form the southern limit of 
the great building containing so many hypocausts, 
Upwards of 200 feet of wall have been uncovered 
within the last few days, and in a ea short 
— afar better notion may be formed of the 


suildings hitherto laid bare. The excavations are | y 
| now being carried on southward along the line of 


the main street (the modern Watling Street Road), 
Objects of rather a new character are met with in 
this part of the excavations, such as spears and 
javelins, pickaxes of curious shapes, and other 
implements, Among other objects is an elegantly 
formed lady's bracelet, of twisted brass, the two 
ends of which fasten with a stall hook and eve. 
The great number of pieces of bone and horn found 
scattered about, which bave been sawed and cut, 


| and some of them partly turned in a lathe, is very 


remarkable, and seems to show that somewhere 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the present 
exeavations there must have been a manufactory 
of objects made of sueh materials. Another 
reservoir for water, much deeper than the former, 
has been found at the southern part of the great 


| building, and goes much towards confirming the 


conjecture that it was an establishment of public 
baths. 


Anurearny Acts IN Traty.—A_ commission 
has been formed at Modena for the purpose of 
searching in the public and secret archives for 
documents proving the despotism and abuse of 
power committed by the last two princes of that 
state. This commission, of whom Signor Palmieri 
is president, are proceeding with their work, which, 
when complete, will be translated into French, 
and addressed to the different European powers, 
The publication will be divided into three parts : 
in the first will figure the laws, a 
edicts, and regulations of Francis [V, and V.; the 
second part will include the sentences of the 
tribunals and courts-martial held for the trial of 
political offences ; the third will contain the motw 
proprio and the unpublished decrees, as well as 
the notes and documents of the different cases in 
which these princes have substituted their sove- 
reign authority for that of the law, and the 
sentences pronounced by the various courts of 
justice. 


Tur Conoxen in A Fix.—Some weeks since, 
as Mr. Fry, the coroner, was holding an inquest 
on an Irishman named Mactlaney, at Congres- 
bury, three jurymen, all named George Baker, 
appeared on the pancl, Senior and junior might 
do very well, but then about the third George 
Baker, A moment’s thought allowed him to 
designate them Geo. 1st, Geo, 2nd, and Geo, 3rd, 
when George Baker, the witty foreman, assured 
‘ey George the 4th was expected to arrive 
shortly. 








DENMAN, 
NTRODUCER OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN 


- PORT, BHERRY, &c, Pisest importations, 20, per doern, 
POTTLES INCLUDED, am advamtage greatly appreciated by the 
pultic and a comstantly Increasing connection, saving the great 
annoyance of returning them. 


A Pint Sampte of both for 24 stamps, 
Wie ts Cask forwarded free to amy railway station in England, 


EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 14. per gallon, or y- 
per degen. 
onlers must contals a remittasce, Crose 
 Briee lists forwarded om application. 
° JAMES L. DENMAN, 
£5, Fenchurch Street, corner of Railway Mace, London. 


Terms, Cash, Coun 
cheqers” Dank of 





LENFIELD PAT 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAU 
HER MAIUSTYs 
SHE EVER USED. 


WHEN YOU ASK FOR GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
SER THAT VOU GET IT, as ieferior kinds are offen eubstituted, 
Sobd by all Chandlers, Grocers, &e., He. 


WOTHERSPOON & CO., GLASGOW AND LoxDOX, 


ENT STARCH, 
NDLY, and atm by 
LAUNDRESS te be THE FINEST SAUCE 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 


‘ 


| Tequest that they be Gtted ep without delay, 


\ 
\ N 
NewS 
{ No. 63.-dt aces 10, 1609. 
IZE MEDAL LIQUID’ HAIR DYE. 
ONLY ONE APPLICATION, 


Ppt 


INSTANTANEOUS, INDELIBLE, HARMLESS, & SCENTLESS . 


In cases, post free, ds. 2d. amd €4,, direct frees EP. LANGDALE ° 
Laboratory, 73, Hatton Ganéen, London, B.C. 


Langdale’ to te ft extra 
8 preparations are, oor mind moat ex » 


“Mr. 
ord eetions of seadern 
Nore fuif 1s, Ist. 


A long ami interesting report on the products of EF 
Laherra! at TLS cial Seientiie Cranmieien fram the et 
The Laucet wilh te in tak jocrnal of Saturday, January leh, 
187, A copy will be forwarded for two stamps. 
AGENTS WANTED, 


‘~ 





" oJ UNIOR UNITED SERVICE CLUB. 
London, See: ‘+ Office, Dist January, 1890, 
“Bia—Afier a long course of experiments with your Patent 
Loomomising Gas Iurners, the reewlt of whieh is highly satisfactory - 
the Cotamittre have decided an their adoption tthe Club. 
and f bere with emclose order for same, 


“ Lam Sis, pour obediont servant, 
“Meessy G, oe Canrensr, Secretary. 
Mr. 1 W. Hart, @, Pieet Street.” 


and the Gomenittioe hare 
(ub, I have therefore tu 
lam, &e., 
Sigeed) “Witte Hexay pe Cantener, 
“Mr. 1. W. Mart, @, Fleet Street." “ Seeretary.* 
unless 


As no other Burerr really and scientifically 
speak! (as, nono are genwine 
roarked thats 

Trice ds, cach. (One sent on receipt of 3) stamps) H Ww H 

Cire Deror|=49, FLEET STREET > ° ® ” 
Weer-Ren Derot:—t, OXPORD STREET, REGENT CIRCUS, 
LONDON, 





W. SILVER & Co.'s OUTFITTING WARE-, 


© HOUSES, @ and 7, SORT ECAeDUsETTS for, 


Australia, India, and China, for Nawal and Mary (xticers, Cadets, 
Midshipmen, and Civilians; clothing for gentlemen's home wer, 
vie, Naval and Mili! uniforms amd civibien dress of the best 


material and workmanship , shirts, hosiery, gloves, de, ladies o«t- 
Sts; ferniture for camp, barrack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing 
eveTy variety of cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, &c., 
waited to all climates, 


Manafactory , Silvertown (opposite 11M. Dockrards), Woolwich, 





NOW THYSELF !—The secret art of dis- 
tovering the true CHARACTER of INDIVIDUALS from 
the peculiarttirs of thetr HANDWIITING, has long 
by MAIIE COUPELLE. with success. 
delineations are both full idea, 
Ithertn atten: 


, stating sex and age, ie thirteen 
, to Mine Coupelic, 68, Cretle Street, (ford Street, ls 
¥ will reecive, ina few days,a minute detail of the mental 
tas , Virtus, ae. of the 
t “tT aus 
I with the accwrate description you have given of myseif.”— 
{ites Joma. 


ota 
and 
and 





amr eerer tara 


Lists, prion Se., 
post free on roeeipt of 24 ponny stamps, by Mine ibe 
fh iE, 

eee EER, 


z 


pelle, @. 
Mrs. Carter 





NE UNIVERSAL GAS BURNERS’ REGU- 
fhe dame from Arwand, Fish tails and ail sther Barware, femares 
invariable ander all variations of prewury, and the cost of each light 

od horirental, char 


W. it. Kexsenr, Agent, 93, Oxford Street, Leadon, WiC 





HEH YGIENIC SPRING LATHS BEDSTEAD 


1G 


tos a) meee ae the feet and cotnfortabie 
Ibedsteud ever iawemted ; tavaluable fer hot climates, cannot 
possibty t versrin, 


Sold by W, 1. Kerrey, Agent, 482, Oxford Street, London, WC. 





URE WATER. — The Best and Cheapest 

FILTERS. ‘Price than Se apearda Hinareted lene ees eee 
a we a 

application to Messrs. Hannes & Co., 2, Peet Boece, Dee 





ILTERS.-—The only PATENT CHARCOAL 
FILTER Is that of the Moukied Carbon 


moe 
quotity, may be had at from 34, wy 
by Hausteow & Co, ©, Fleet 
may be head. 







& COLONIAL WINE COMPANY. 
/ No. 123, Pace Macc, 8.W. 


HE above Com any has been formed for the 
at wey the Nobility, Gentry, and Private 
Yamilies with PUT ES of the owt character, at n saving 
of at least &) per cent. 
ROUTH APRICAN SHRILRY ,....,.005., 208 & de, per dow, 
SOUTHLAFRICAN PORT ye. ccccc css 
‘The finest ever introduced 


ROYAL VICTORIA SHERRY ..,.....,. 

A truly excellent and natural wine, 

SPARKLING EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE 2 o 
Equal to that avually charged Gis. per doe, 


PALE COGNAC BRANDY ..,. sft. 
Tbotties and packages inchaded.qnd free to any Londom Railway 


Terms cash. Country oners te be accompanind with a remittance. 
Price Lists sent free om application. 
WILLIAM RELD TIPPING, Manager. 





WINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE LUXURY. 
UR VERY SUPERIOR PORTS, SHERRY, 


MADEIBA, &e., of which we bold an extensive stock are now 
in brifiiant condition, af TWENTY SMELIGNGS PRI DOLEN, 
Heing tayported from the CAPE of GOOD HOPE, they are oml: 
changed half the usual dety. 


Tint samples of either sent for 12 Stamps 


Detivered free to any London Hallway Terminus. Terms, cash, 
oF approved reference prior to delivery. 

“Tfind your wine to be pore and usadelterated,and I hare no 
doubé of its being far more wholesome than the artifelal mixtures 
Tov often sald for genuine Sherry. 

“HY. LETHEBY, M.D., London Hospital." 
‘The Analpais of Dr. Letheby sent free on application. 
BRANDY, ts. per gallon. 


WELLER & HUGHES, Wholesale ond ieit Importers, 
Ht. crutehed Priare Mark Lane : 


NOTICE-TO INDUCE A TRIAL OF 


OUTH AFRICAN WINES at 20s, & 249. per doz, 
Le (the conmamption of which has now nearly reached ¢20, 
deren per annum—"ide Hoan of Trade Ketures),a CASE contain 
four samples, sealed amd labelled, will be furwaréed on rreees at 
» ata . Wie. ry hettle cach of best ROUTH 
ftties and eave Incleded, COLONIAL KNANDY, tis, per gnthum. 
tame ine! . oO ° 7 le 
Price lists free ow application, r 


Address ANTHONY BROUGH, 29%, Strand, WC 





TRADE MARK. 


ROWN& POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR, 
ferred to the best Arrowroot. Delicious in Paddines, 


c , Mancmangr, Cake, &,, and Hy enited to the 
del ‘of children and invalids, The Loweet states” This is superior 
to an of the kind known.” Trade Mark and Recipes on each. 


Packets 4, 8, and b6oe, Obtalm ft wherv inferior artich« are not 
abetiteted frees family Grocers, Chemists, Confectioners, and Corn 


Paisley ; Dablin; 
Tla, Market Street, Manchester, and £3, lronmeager Lane, London. 


ARNS & CO!S WINDOW POLISH for 

uickly and efferteally CLEANING and POLISHING PLATE 

and other GLASS WINDOWS, MIRROR, &e., amd instantly re- 
moving OREASE and the DEPOSIT of GAS, Ac. &. 


*,” By the owe of this Paste 75 per ernt. of labour, tine, and 
expense, will be saved, and a far clearer appearance produced, 


Sold in 3¢., Ge, and ls, Boxes, Everywhere. 
MANUFACTORY, CAMDEN ROAD, CAMDEN TOWN,N.W, 








TESTIMONIALS. 
Oh and @, St. Paul's Church Yard, and and 9, 
Paternoster 


Row, Londes, March Lith, 15%. 
Gentiemen,— Having tring ir Patent Window Polish ont 
Plate Glass, Chandeticrs, and it, We are happy to state the effect 
has been beyond oar expectations; we beg therefore to request you 
wit orward us, at your cartiest conreniener, a deren boxes of the 
iy 3 We are, Gentlemen, yours very rrepect{ully, 
To Messrs. Karns & Co. Amory, Baornias, & Cu. 
4, St. Paul's Churchyard, March Tard, 138. 
Centicnmrn Having used the box of Window Polish Seft with us, 
and Gading if answers every purpose If professes to do, rreqwrst you 
will forward one éegen of ywurrizpenny » GH Sern & Co, 


Glowcester House, Ludgate Hill, 2th Maseh, 1940, 
Gentlemen.—We have tried the sa of Window Potleh eft 
with us, and are pertrct!y satisted with it, and shall feclotierd by | 
yoursending usonedorenofsixpeamybeses = Joes Hanves & Cy, 


2. and 22, Regent Street. 
arch Zist, 1938, 

Genticemen —The Window Potish we hare had from row a rm 
ta be a very effecten) article for cleaning Ciless,and saving thine in 
the work; we will task you to send balf-a-domen boxe at your 
euavenienee, We arr, yours, &c., Heeger & Uactann. 


Wholemle Agents, BATTY & CO., Finsbary Pavement. 











Angyll House, 234, 





~ ' 
OLLOWAY'S OINTMENT AND PILLS.— 
DYSENTERY.—DIARRHG@A—During the summer samc 
these diseases exact nucsherles virtims from the thoughtice< of ey | 
age or cither sex, The first derangement of the stomach is megieeted, 
nnd Gret irritation auceceded yy wan extends into the 
bowels In some wevere caers, sedicines given internally only 
vate the malady. Whata Le ty Fe It, thea, that Hi: away “* 
(ontmen’ rubbed externally over ic abdomen can arrest and core 
the it; after rubted the alxtomen shenld be lowely 
and uatformity of temperature. 
Parinaceous food be taken. Wheserer tater, 
Holloway « Pills should be administered in appropriate doses, unless 
teere irritation follow thea wer, when the cure tun de accont- 
plished by the oletment 





| tifally eof, plinble, amd glow. 
tive , ‘and in the 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 


FAL-DE-VIE.— This pure PALE BRANDY, 
4 though osty 16s, per gallon, is demonstrated, upom analysis, 
tebe peculiarly free from aehdity and very superior to recent impor 
tations of veritaide Coemac. In Frenet bot de. per doten ; or 
securely packed in « case for Uhe country, Ms. 


HENRY BRETT & CO, Old Pernigals Distildery, Mothern, 











IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 
BY hOYaL Commanp, 


,j OSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully to 
CF inform the Commercial Warld, Scholastic Institutions, amd the 
mbtic generaliy that, a novel applicntion of his unrivalled 

achimery for inaking Steel Pens, and, in aecerdance with the 
scientific spirit of the times, he has intredeced a New erates of his 
weeful prebuctions, which FACHLLESCE OF TEMPER, otattry oF 
MATENI At. amd, shower all. citarvese ix raice, he belicwes will ensure 
antversal 9 tien. and dedy competition. 

Each Pen bears the impress of his name 2s a peraetiee of quality; 
and Herr are put up im the ewnal «trie ef boxes, containing one grees 
cack, with label outside, and the fac stunile of his signatare 

At the reepoget of persone extensively engaged im tuition, 2. G. has 
introduced 


WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUNRLIC PENS, 


whiek are especially piamted to thelr ase. being of different degrees 
of flexibility, and with fine, toedium, and broad points, suitable for 
the various Kinds of Writing taught im Schools. 


fold Retail by all Stationers, ooksriiers, and other respoctable 
Dealers in Sterl Pens —Meretants and wholesale Dealers cam be 
supplicd at the Works, Grahams Street ; 96, New Street, Biemingtosss ; 


No.91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 5 and at 3, GORACECHURCH 
STREET, LONDON 





NUPTURES. 
HY HEN MAJESTY'S NOYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
WHITES MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER 


TEUSS, requiring no steel epring reand the bedy, ie recom 
mended for the following peeullarithes and nairnnitngen — otf ity 
ofapplication ; 2nd, per freedom from liabélity to chafe of exco 
tiale ; Srd, it may be worn with equal comfert in any position of 
the body, by might or day, 4th, it admits of every Ried of exereine 
without the slightest inrouvealence to the wearer, and is perfectly 
concealed frum otmervation, 


“ We do not hesitate to give to this invention our wnaeeunnd * 
Probation. 2nd we stownecusly advise the use of it te all those w 
Mand in nerd of that pretection, which they canmet so fully, nor 
with the same comfort. obtain fram asy other @ oe or trussar 
from that which we have the highest satisfaction in thus recone 
moemding.”—Cherch and State Gartte, 


Recommended the following eminent Surgeeme;—Wiltiam 
Ferguson, Exq., PKS, Profesor of Surgery in King's Celleae, 
Surgrem to the King’s College Hospital, &c.; C.G. Guthrie, Eaq., 
Surgeon to the Koyal Weetminster Ophthalmic Meepital; W. Tow 
fam, Req, FILS, Assistant Sunreon te Kings Collese Hospital ; 
7, Callaway, Req,, Senior Assistant Serseon to Guy's Hoxpital ; W 
Cowleon, Feq., Surveen te the Magdalen al; TF. Blbeard 
Carling, Voq., PELN., Surgeon to the London Hoepital: W. J. 
Fisher, Feq.. Sunreon-im-chief to the Metropolitan Police Force ; 
Aste hey. Pages Surgeon to Prince Albert. Robert Liston, Faq, 
¥.4.5,; James Lake, 3 Surgres to the Landon ‘Tress Soclety ; 
Erasmus Wilton, Req. PS, and many others. 


A descriptive cireular may be had by Post, and the Truss (which 
eanmet fall to fit! can be forwarded by Post, on sending the circum 
fetemer of the body twe inches below the hips to the Manutactarer, 


ME. WHITE, 224, PICCADTLLY, LONDON, 


Price of a Single Truss, 16+, 214, 2s, Gd. amd ae. Ge. Postage, le. 
Price of a Double Truss, 214. Gf, #20, amd 821, Gf Postage, le, &t, 
Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. amd 534, 6d, Vostage, le. lid. 


Tost-oftice orders to be made payahte to Joln White, Moat office, 
Piccadilly. 


=, yr 

E LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &.— 

4 The material of which these are nade ds recommended by the 
Yurwity we beiag prowilar) ELASTIC and COMPRESSIBLE, asd 
the best Invention for giving effictent and perinanent ap art in all 
coc of WEAKNESS abd SWELLING of the Lis, yettats a 
VEINS, SPRAINS, &e. It is porous, light im testare, and inex pen- 
sive. amd ic drawn om like an ordinary stocking. froan 7+. Ge, 
to lée rach; pewtage dd. 


JOMN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 238, PICCADILLY 
LONDON. 


Fg Speelanems may be seen at the Crystal Palace. 


FINE HEAD OF TEATR. 
THE BEARD, WHISKERS, AND MOUSTACHIOS. 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 


Ts universally in hich repute for ite umpreeedented emcees during 
the bast sixty years in the growth and impeovemest of the Human 
Hate. It prevents it from fillings ef or turning erey—strenetiens 
weak hair, cleanses it from Scurf asd Dandriff,—-and makes it beau 
Irs operation in cases of beldiens ix 
Rculaty active , rowth of Whiskers, the Mewrd, and 

Custachios, it is timfailing in ite stlznlative operation. For Chil 
dren if is expectally recommended, as forming the basis ofa beastifal 
head of hair, Its invaluable properties have ottalerd the Patrenage 
of Revulty. and the Aristeeraey ¢ mut Hy 4 Whibe ite ine 
trodurtion inte the Nursery of Revalty and the high esterte in which 
it is universally hel, with nemereus testimonials comtantiy re 
colved of its e1 cacy, afford the best and surest proofs ed ite it. — 
Vrien 2s, éd. amd 7s,; Fumaily Motthes (equal to four small), 10s 4¢,; 
and double that size, 21s. 

CAUTION !—On the wrapper of ench bettie are the words, 


ROWLANDS" MACASSAR OIL, &c, 


in white letters, and their signature, A. ROWLAND & SONSS in 
Red ink Sold at 20, Hatten Garden, Lowden, and by Chemists and 
be oe 














HE PATENT GLASS MEDICINE MIXER 


i+ superior to Spoons or other articles of Metal that correde ar. 
No Invalid sheuld be withoet them. Town and country chemists, 
inedicine vendors, and others requiring agencies, may apply to 


BR. COGAN, Patenter, §, Hed Lice Sqeare, Lomdom 
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OF 


Bars DEPOSIT, 
ESTABLISHED «0. 1844. 
3, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON. 


Capstal Stock, 100 poor. 


Partios desirous of jeventing monet are requested to examine the 

lanef the Hank of Ieposit, by which a Tate of ieterece ta 
obtained with ampte scarity 

edgpete inaée by special agreemerat may be withdrawn withoet 


‘ 
‘The interest is payable in January and July, 
Terkk Mearmex, Managing Director. 
Porns for opening Accounts sent frre on apptication_ 





> G * 
HE LAST ANNUAL REPORT, CASH 
ACCOUNT, and BALANCE SHEET of THE MUTUAL 
LIP ASSUMANCE SOCIETY (a9. ISM), may be bad of a written 
or personal application to the Actuary,or to any of the Recirty's 
Coentry Agents ‘To the Meport end Avcuunts is appended a list of 
Towers paid on the Claims of the year bein, 
Xoextm charge for jotaimg Volunteer Mitte or Artillery Curps. 
Cancers leurs, Actuary. 
Tes Metra Lire Awsrnayce Orrices, 
2, King Street, Cheapside, EC, Landon, 





NORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY. 
6, PRINCES’ STRERT, EDINHULGH. 
©, SACKVILLE STREET, DUMLIN, 
Tneorporated by Moya) Charter and Act of Partiatocet, 160%. 


12,865 18 8 
lee S¢@ 


Hones declared of Uf. Se per cent, rem asxte on every pot 
opened prior te Deermber dist, 1434. peticy 


Fire Premaiwms reecived it 186 ,,.... 006 





UMS 





weecennaee 





LONDON BOARD. 
SIR PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Chairman 
Jokn 1. Glennie, Keq., Deputy Chairman. 


William Norradaile, Req, Archibald Cockburn, Eaq. 
Jota Coanell, Esq. Peter Northall Laurie, Doq- 
Charles J. Knew ie, Beq,, QC, Pr. 4.7. Pearse, Esq 


Abesander Dobir, Baq,, Lancaster Place, Solicitor. 
Jiankers—Uniow Dank of London. 


eee ee AI DOLLTR OS ee be obtained at the 
Officer, 4, NEW BANK HUILDINGS, LOTHEURY, LONDON, BC, 
Kosrer Srascwan, Secretary. 





NEW MODE OF ACQUIRING WEALTH. 


. * . 
SEE the etus of THE PUBLIC LIFE 
}O ABRURANCE COMPANY, 47,C Cross, Landon, whieh 
describes the way to obtain £10,980 CONKO: PAYARLE DURING 
LIFE; oF CONSOLS PAYAKLE AT DEATH. Premium 
One Guinea, No other charge nor tishility, Neo Medical Examina- 
tion, No references to Friends required, Male and Female lives 
auleittet on equal termin 

Applications for Proepectas, Forme of Proposal, Oc, to be made 
te G, J. Vanaaxcr, Managing Dirvetor, at the Chief Offices, 47, 
Charing Crows, Loudon. 
*,” Agents wanted thronghout the Usited Kmgdom. 





ACCIDENTS ALE OF DAILY OCCUMEENCE- 


NSURANCE DATA SHOW THAT ONE 
PERSON IN EVERY FIFTEEN 16 MORE OF LESs IN- 
JURED BY ACCIDENT YEARLY. 

Anaeneual Payeent of M, secures a Goved allowance of 6. per week 
im the event of Injury, or 100M. in case of Death, from Accidents of 
ener deseri| 1 be a paliey in the KATLWAY PASSING EIS 
ASSURANCE COMIANY, which has already paid m compensation 
for Accidents 37 6h. 

Forms of Land Prospectuses may be bad at the Company's 
Offices, and at all the prteetend Railway Stations, where alse Ratt- 
wat ACCIDENTS aLes® Tnny imwured against by the Jourmry or 
rear, No charge fer stamp Duty. Capital One Mlilion. 

Q om J, Vian, Secretary. 
Rallwa ‘Assurance y. 
if he htreet, Londen, EG, 


HE RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE 
COMPANY have never contemplated transf ring thelr bust 
test to any ether Company whatever, but continue to imeure against 
every description of Ateident rewulting either in Iyath or Injery. 
5, Od Reread Street, B.C. Wd, Vian, Secretary. 


Roeek LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
15, NEW BRIDGE STRERT, HLACKPRIARS, 


Neth September, 100. 


NOTICE 18 HERENY GIVEN that the HOOKS of thix Compeny 
will be CLOKED for the Transfer of Shares on MONDAY, the tith 
INSTANT. until KATO MDAY the bith PROXIMG, and that o 
DIVIDEND of 3s G2. per Share for the Half- Year, emia WON Us of 
2. = Share for the Year ending the 2sth Angust Last, will le 
PAYARLE om and after the Lith OCTOBRE next, between the 
hoters of Kleven and Three o'clock 

Ny order of the Qourt of Dirertors, 
Jean Gopessp, Actuary. 








MONEY! UNITED KINGHOM ADVANCE 
ASSOCIATION, OFFICES 


‘MM, MANCHESTER STREET, KINGS CROSS, LONDON. 


Leas from Si, to 10007, granted to all parts 


of the United Kingdem of Great Itritain and Ireland, #1 5 per 
Forms of 


MONEY! 


cent., pen persemal soeerity, within three clear dare. 
application sent upon reecipt of thren postage stamp 
DL Deaate, Secretarr. 
Albeo advances to any amount on property. 


OTICE OF DIVIDEND.—BANK OF 
DEPOSIT (Katablished an. I8f), Ne. 3, Pall Mall Vagt, 
Landon, &W.—The WARRANTS for the HALP-YEAHLY IN- 
TEREST, at the mate of 3 per cet. per annem,oe Deposit Accounts, 











te the oth dene, are ready for delivery, and payable daily betecen 
the hours of 10 and €. Prrva Mownisos, ing Dircetor. 
fume Ith, late. 


Prospeetuses and formns sent free oa applicants on 
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ONCE A WEEK. 


A MISCELLANY OF LITERATURE, ART, SCIENCE, AND POPULAR INFORMATION. 


ILLUSTRATED BY LEECH, TENNIEL, 


MILLAIS, H. 


K. memrahiind C. KEENE, WOLF, 


CONTENTS OF PART IL, PRICE 1s, 


ta, W.c. | The White A fy HJ. | 
Sail - Tecate’ hog my pend TH eatrased 1 by John Tenniel. 
Bessemer and Gun-Metal. Racing by Steam. By D, P, 
By W. Bridves Adams. 


A Talk about Rydal Mount, 


Ranning the Hood, = By W. W. Wilson. By T. Blackburne. 
Eckhart the Trusty (from Gootenh Baron Janice. By Tom Taylor. 
Ry T. Martin. Tihustrated by H. c. Browne. 
THastrated by John Tenniel. a 
A Good Fight. Chapters IX, to XVII. Man and the Horse. = By A. A. Knox. 
€ aig Reade. | Sebastopol Villa 
Niustrated by 


The Three Maidens. lene tinndli 
Tiustrated by H, K. Browne. 


Our Farm of Two Acres. 
By Harriet Martineau. 


By Shane Fe _ — Junr, 


In and Out. A Tourist’s Soar oe. 
By H.L, 
Tiiustrated by Hine. 


aia =~ our Thon, By J. F. F. 
oo he aa eG 


English atta Ta wane A Cheap De- 
fence against Tw 
SW Bridges Adams. 


ve. By C. P. William. 
Diustrated by John Leech. 


My First Literury Success. A Statement 
of Account, 


Damb Mouths, By John Clyne, 
Milford Haven. By J.C. 8. 
Tilnstrated by Weedon. 


The Bound Tower ot Thane. June 8, 1857, 
By Caroline G. Rosetti. 


| Over the Hills. 


AND OTHERS. 


A Fatal G By G.U. 
eented by C. Keene, 


Nest-Building Fish. By Charles Strange. 
Tiiustrated by Hine. 


Tuver Beenes in oa = 
Hy Harriet Martivenn, 


The Belle of the Sensor. By R. A. Benson, 
Illustrated by Joka Leech. 


The Strike. Ped Redivivus. 
Ship-Lifting or ieee 
iy We Beige Adame. 
Domestic scteant in Hamburgh. 
Hy G. A. Jackson. 
By Meredith. 


Mustrated by H. ag ae 


*° A Nuniber is Published every Week, Price Threepence. 









NEW WORK, ILLUSTRATED BY LEECH. | 


This day is pablished, price 100, 6d, 


A LITTLE TOUR IN IRELAND. 


BEING 
A VISIT TO DUBLIN, GALWAY, CONNAMARA, ATHLONE, LIMERICK, 
KILLARNEY, GLENGARRIPF, CORK, &c., &e. 


By AN OXONIAN. 
With a Coloured Frontispiece and numerous Mustrations, by JOHN LEECH, 


NEW SPORTING WORK, ILLUSTRATED BY LEECH. 
This day is published, No, TIT, of 


‘* PLAIN, OR RINGLETS ?” 
By the Author of ‘ Sroxce’s Tovn,” “ Ask Mama,” &e. 


To be completed in Thirteen Monthly Nambers, price ls. each, uniform with 
“ Handley Crose,”” &c. 


With Coloured Miusteationa and Woodeuts by JOHN LEECH. 


This day is published, price lr, No. XXIIT. of 
VIRGINIAN 
By W. M. THACKERAY. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY THER ACTHOR, 


THE 


to about 900 
| 
| necuracy, and will comprise in 





*,* Part XXIV., completing the wark, will be paMished Bept. 30 


LIBRARY EDITION OF MR. CHARLES DICKENS'S 
WORKS 
This day io published, price Ge. post dvo. bound in cloth, and with Vignette 
LITTLE DORRIT, 


By CHARLES DICKENS, 
The last Volume of this Edition will be published on September 00. 


Titlke-page, Vol. IL. of 





CHARLES KNIGHT'S POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
This day is published, price Is,., Part 43 of 
THE 


POPULAR HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. 


Br CHARLES KNIGHT. | 


This Part of the History is devoted to « fall Narracive of the Rebellion of 1746, | 
1 


*,* Five Volumes of this History are published, price Or. each. 


| pleasing during severs| inepections. The Sachigerg 4 is handsomely got n 





NATURE- -PRINTING. 


This is niihe, dandaomty Yous nr Svo. price 27, 26. Volume I, 
bad containing Seventy Coloured Navuce- Print of 


THE NATURE-PRINTED 
BRITISH SEA-WEEDS. 
With Engraved Magnified Dissections of the whole Specios described in the Volume. 
By WILLIAM G. JOHNBTONE sup ALEXANDER CROALL. 


NATURE-PRINTED BY HENRY BRADBURY. 


Tae Natvae-Purstep Barttst Sxa-Weens will form fonr handsome volum i 
royal octavo, consisting of about 220 plates, with the necessary letter-press, extending: 


be made as yer as possible, without the sacrifice of sctentific 
ition to im — History of cach spemes, mn cure- 

ein eee Te Lew of the Orders and Genera, rid a systemntical Symopade 
of the conelnd: volume will be devoted to a general 

view of Une Structure and Se of the Sea-Weed family, and a sketch of their (laesitl- 
cation and Distribution, together with and intelligitte Instructions for tiverr 
Cultivation, for ther Preservation in the Herbarinin, and for their Preparntion as 
bes oan pokes the Microscope. A Glossary of the technical rms teed in the Work will 

These volumes will be issued at intervals of about three months, The price of the 
volumes will be 2, 2+, each. 

NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

“For this kind of work Nature-Printing is exactly adapted. Everr delicate and 
inimitable ramification is most permet Mowe and accurately represented: The EN 
rete in this volume can scarcely = — have not, as fur ns we kno, 

ed. Those who will not the letter-press may find more than an 

heer’ s delight fn the plates, For r cmneivas, © we have found them pleasing, amd still 

and ‘ill make 

a very attractive drawing-room table book at bome or at the sem--: If the three 

=aeing volumes are as Leantifully itustrated we shall be glad to welcome them." — 
themew 

“To nothing fs Navure-Printing more suitable than to the exquisitely graceful race 
of sea-weeds, which are capable of so completely giving up their forms th paper, in all 
the most minute ramifications, tat ft reyuires a, very good cre to distingnial the 

from its Lapression.”"—Gardeners”  Ohromi 

“Tt ia impossible to conceive any reproduction ry A natural obj 
the plates of botanical spectimens given in the work before us 
in nataral size aval colour, with an ac Chat could never be attained by any 
artint, even after the sacrifice of a life-time in atady.""—Doily News. 

“In this volume, the first of n series of four, we look upon the flowers of the deep 
in all their naturnt beanty, reading all about their individnnl characteristics av? 
attributes, classical ar a deseniptive. The entire volume, indeed, is calewlated & 
and a more desirable one it ba« net been our good fortuan 
to became acquainted with for many a day."—Morning Chronicle, 


pe 
The Text wi 


ject more perfect tun 
Plants are printed 





This day is published, price 12s. Vol, 11. of 


ITHE ENGLISH CYCLOPAEDIA 


OF ARTS & SCIENCES, 
Being the Fourth Division of the ENGLISH CYCLOP-ADIA, condkicted ly 
CHARLES KNIGHT. 





BRADBURY & EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, E.C. 





Printed by Joeta « Sxern,of Neo 10, Malvern Cotta, meee Portlam! Piece North, agg Thaad, in the rounty of Surrey, at the office of Mowers, Nesnerny & tevaxn, | bn the. preginct of Whitefriars, itethe 
tourerte Strvet, Fleet Street, in the same preeinet and city. —Sari nfs, September 10, 10e 


elty of Londen, and pablished by him ot the eftice, No 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, ART, AND GENERAL INFORMATION, 


No. 64,—Vo1. IL. New Sexres.) 


(GOVERNMENT SCHOOL OF MINES, AND 
iP SCIENCE APPLIED TO THE ARTS. 
Denecton, 
Sir mtoncaymee-riene IMPEY MURCHISON, D.CL, M-A., P.BS.,&e. 
October! the holowing COURSES oF "OF LECTURES AND PRACEE 
- = 
CAL ate earings will be given: — 
1. Cuesistar.—Ry A. W, Hormans, LL.D. P18, Ac. 
2 Meratacnoy.—-Hy Joux Peact LD Pate 
3. Narosat Hisront.—Hy T, if. Hexier, PRA. 
t Mimanateor. } By Waaisoron W. Serre, M.A. PALS. 
Grotoot —Ry A.C. Romar, B.A, 
Arritep Mpcuanwn—By Bo meet Writte, MA. PRS, 
&, Puvece—Hy G. G. Stones, M 8, 
Inara certes it Meesamican Daawine by Mr. BHewwe. 
The fee for Matriculated Students (excdusive of the laboratorios) 
is ef. in one eum, on entrance, or two annual payments of 22, 
Pupils are received in ot 





SCHOOL OF 


THE.C CENTRAL TRAINING 
and Female Srahenty ond 


OP AT at a7 Gower St 
fields, treet Finsbury, 
William Street, — ‘ Erin ert a 
Goswell nar Schou jiptiond_ Boat 
st. 


St. Martin yin the-Fields, Castle 
chance, he Georeee hoe ami 3 Bingen Baelng: Cnet 


MONDAY, the rd of OCTOBER. 
A for 


Female Koad ren st 


Of the Comanitter of Counc! 





TOE Ne Oe AION SEE, 





OVENS co COLLEG MANCHESTER 
tonkection with the University of London). 


BEASSION 1836-60. 


The COLLEGE will OPEN for the Session om INDAY, jee aek 
OCTOBER, 188. The Seasion will tereainate in #ULY, 1560. 


Pamcitac—i. 6, GREENWOOD, B.A. 
COURSES .- INSTRUCTION will be given im the following 
te, Vist, b= 


(inesioe ...... woass Profesor J_0. Greemwoood, BA, 
Comparative Grasiamar, Fngtish i] 
foal Patna Logie, Mental” and > Professor A.J. Seott, MLA. 
ny 
‘wathematics thes wn Satiral Phi | Professor A. Sandeman, MA, 
pjerisprudence, and Po Professor IL. © Christie, M.A. 


Beonomy 
ee Analy- } Professor Heary E Reseot, BA, 
* aed Precticas Ph. Db aly 
Natural Histo far tig anatase, Profemoc W Willlamson, 
an Wee. Vegetable ut MROSL, PRE 
tte wonsteur A. Pedevin 
eM. T, Theodores. 
KVENING CLASSES oor Pereces not attending the Day Clases. 
Closes have been extended, eo an to inctude the fod 
of Enstruction, vit.-—Eagtish Lan ae, Lagic, 


hy 
Mathematics Pi Seas toy rudewre, Pott Ti f 
Natural h iter Prone pal peo 
ONAL LECTUn GR om whieh the ate Atvndance is optional, 

amd without 





fees, vix,;—tm the Greek of the New Testament ; on 
the ‘of the Old Testament ; om the Retations of Keligqnoe to 
the 


of the Scholar 
SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES 
following Scholarships and Prizes have ubere foanded for com 


Students of the Owen's College, + 
aera SCHOL ARSKIP, for competition is clawed 
lor two FeRre. 
Ne aTOx SCHL ARAM: a Competition, in the 
of the Cronk text of the New Testanwat, ansual 
value, £20, tenadie for une 


THE DALTON ny (HSHIPS, viz, two scholarships In 
chem: annual value, dW. each, tenabie for two years; two 
arena in mathematics, anwual value, 25 cach, tenkhle Sor nut 
*ORLTON LPainEs IN CHEMISTRY are also intended to be 
THE DALTON PRIZE IN NATURAL HISTORY, value Ue, 
sipea enauaty. 
Dinner will be peovided within the college walls for sech as may 
it. 
<< = attend al tie a ange for the pe . 
ek | , the 2 and Protas, gs 
viease 1) ae. tot pm. 

will be fund im & prospectes, which may be 

had from Mr. Wicholsom, at the Oollege, Quay Street, Manchester 

4. G, Gaxexwoon, 1A., Principal 


Joux P. Asros, 
Rolieiter and to the Tresters, St. James's 
Chamibers, South 


Street, Manchester 
Teva BOOK-BUYERS.—A List of Second-hand 
Books, im eupital retire fo and ou Was moderate 


oT 
Sateré street, Labdon my Oe, 











LONDON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 17, 1859. 


[Parcs dd., Stamped 5d. 








W208. -ENGRAVING.—MR. GILKS 


an Ofte rt f saarences that he continues te execute every 
we Art tin the bast sti. and at mont reewwae charges. 


Tate ESIGNED and 
HRINTED. Londen, i's Eesex Sracer,Srassp, WC. 





ULLETON’S EMBOSSING PRESSES (Patent | 


peice ME for Det paper. en Vebopes, de With steet die, 
eihaucre Cranbeels, treet, Leto Leoster Square, W 





> fad. 
” Roand of Trade, —Cbeerve, 25, Cran 


sinker 
hour Streck Let dqeare, wi 





ARDS.—Best Quality oly. —A Co Coppe' pper-plate, 
Wedding Gunde fn in lay and iets otc an —_ &© Enameled 
Envelopes, ithe malden name printed inside 9s froe.—T.Curre- 
Tew, Mernidic Engraver, 25,Cranbourn Street, pewter Mauare, WO. 


‘MARE Ye YOUR LINEN WITH CULLETON’S 
TES. most 








prevents the ink fink eprewding ad | aboee akin ont. bd con 
Sembee ae pas alt with dire 7 ety it oe 
Obeerve, 25, Street, Leicester Square, WC. 
CULLETON'S HERALDIC OFFICE AND 
ENEALOGICAL STUDIO, for e Ualed iy Peti- 
pay a hg ee - 
—T. CuLisren, f yd fon rant se —~ 





KW, deay, DD, 





MR. JOMN BENNETT'S LECTURES ON A WATCH. 
Ro JOHN BENNETT, F.R.A.S., Member of 
Academy of P Pari wal LECTURE ous WATCH, 
WHAT TO MAKE, AND HOW TO MARE TT 


Oct. let, nl Arernal, Wool- , Nov, and, Chad, 
< = ante 
ye Dad, Chelsea Atheneum. 2 0th, Jkernham. 
4th, Guildford. w Lith, Chelsen young Mews 
vw 1th, Slough. Christian a. 
14th, Church Schoolmast: hen, thon. 
ll ” 
» Mee, . Hith, Msingstone 


vie a ay a 


‘The Lecture will be ilustrated great variety of Models and 
Disqrams, a of ted and Watehes. Syliabwes cam 
be had at Warcn Ma cracront, 65, Cugarecnr, 





LAX ANGUAGES.—French, German, Italian, 
adult pede aparece a ee ACO 


Navy, on digit ‘we Services. Im the above apd 
Clann every oftransiations. Passilies and , 
German, Preach, and Itallas classe, Terms molerate. 
W. Lirtavn, 10, John Street, Adeipht, Strand. 





HE REV. G. B, ATKINSON, M.A. at 


nt Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Trint "Hall, Cam 
wilt be rrady at Mickaclmns to receive Into his house af feet POF: Pits 
piepar Se either of the Universities, or rae any of 
« s Termes, 200 per annum. 





EXECUTORS, A ADMINISTRATORS, WIDOWS 
tisse andes 
| 


to ae oe LST 


 e..3, Dean's Court, Doctors’ 





AUTUMN AND WINTER SEASONS, 


Me. BLACKWOOD will will be glad to treat with 
ication of their works during the 


approach: tus and Tene wrasons, Liberal 
for wultahie and appeured maniscrtpte dertnnits forwarded on 
a and attention to all communications. 





TITH No. 54 OF THE * PHOTOGRAPHIC 


\ 


NEWS" for thie week, ee Sd, Ti ie Presented, 
a laren and Deeeeiea Peaewey bod Teaco * sow 
ing the advance imacde is ‘The Pbo- 
portyph has hoon Pp rently he the Photographie New 


piers Corezie, Perres, & Gatrax, La Belle Sauvage Yard, EC, 





ROYAL EXCHANGE FINE ARTS GALLERY, 
4, CORNHILL. 


mornt at ei, Tisha; 
Pictares, and can ‘ 
. Rimore, Le Jeune, Rowbotham, 

| Seecmets, W. Etty, Muller, | Sharer an. 
O04 Crome, Prith, Matrie, G. Smith, 
E. W. Cuoke, Fripp. M | a. Syer, 
W. Collins, W. Hust, M*KRewan, Soper, 
Chambers, sen...) Holland, js Stark, 
Cobbett, Hemsley, O'Neal, Vacher, 
Clater, Halle, W, Oliver, Whymper, 
Dufteld, D. Hardy, 8. Perey, Wa f, 
| E, Hughes, A. Provis, HK. W 
bw. a Ha T. S, Robins, E. Williams, 
Danby, A. Johnston, , Wood, &e, 

The Man) of Prames, Looking Glasses, and Cornices |¢ 
carried on as before at Witaln. 





ECOND-HAND HARMONIUMS.— 
cea RAMER, BEALE, & CO. have a Stuck of various descrip. 


PLAWOFORTRO—ORAMER HEALE, & ©0.+—Yor Sale or Hire. 
Every variety, New and Second hand warranted —201, Regent Sireet. 
HARMONTOMS —CRAMER, BEALE, & CO. have evety deseri 
tow. CRAMEL, BEALE, & CO-arealeo Chicf Agents for Aleaandre’s 

New Patent.— i Regeatetrcet: 





ReUTLEDG Bs. SELECT STANDARD 


seeresainateiocia rn: tn Moth Volumes, 
Price 2e, 6d. cach, cloth extra, J 


The choicest works of the Novelists of our thor, 


BULWER LYTTON, COOPER, 

MARRYATT, GRANT, 

DISRAELI, MAXWELL, 
LOVER, &c. 


Well ted,on good paper, with Mustrations, The First Vul b 
to ahgrear os chs Seah Centon ee naan The Fie Dovel ef 


THE CAXTONS, BY BULWER LYTTON, 
Compbete tn One Volume. 
To be followed by “ NIGHT AND MORNING,” im One Volume, 
leeden) Rovrtepsr, Wanwr, & Revrieser, Parrington Street. 





A TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE AND AMUSEMENT. 
Tn 4 vols. crown Sv0, price Ms., or bound im 2, tds, 


Li Bee HOURS WITH THE BIST AUTHORS. 


Relocted end ested 
primal Ag pir with with Beeed tnd. Wend Woed 
EnIT lousy with the Most Authets contaies Notices 
and ix = the best works of hive “Hrtpared of our 
Standard ushers, 60 arranged as an bour’s 
reading for every day im the year. 
London: Rovriapes, Waaxe, & Rovriesos, Parringdos Street. 





Just published, in } vol. cloth boards, price Ts. éd. 
PEECEPTS FO! FOR t THE PRESERVATION OF 


APPINESS, MEDICAL AND 
worst. _yeiatan TCAMLYOS »MLD., late Fellow of Pembroke 


apres Wuirtaxer & Co,, Ave Maria Lane. 
Of whom may also be hed, by the same Author, im 4 vols. 
“EARLY YEARS axp LATE REFLECTIONS.” 





NEW GIFT BOUK. 

Now Jntrn cloth richly gus back afbeesat capes voles Leo 
MPHE BOY'S BIRTHDAY BOOK : an entirely 
— vm are C a. C, ial "Wii Hiei “Aare Sai 
re. George A iam Brough sed 


Tema 
means anata & Wao, 65, Paternoster Row. 





THE BHAKESPRARIAN DISCOVERY, 
Just published, fep. fro. with facaimise, cloth, 24, 
HE SHAKESPEARE FABRICATIONS, or, 
the MH. Notes of the Perkins felio shows to be of recent 
sca’ SAREE ctiotaserie ke be Pr 
London: J. Russert Siem, 4, Soho Square, 





‘This day, price le. 


1) THE ELEMENTS OF re DOTANY ON THE 
Prt! Lae SYSTEM. Sixtecs: Lessons. By ANNA 3, 


gyre Mace, Vieres, & Co., 28, Paternoster Row. 


~ 
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You publishing, 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


BEING THE FOURTH DIVISION OF THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA. 


CONDUCTED BY CHARLES KNIGHT. 


*,* A Part is published every Month, price 2s. tel., and a Volume at intervale of Fowr Months. The work will be completed in Twenty-fow 
Monthly Parts ov Six Volumes, Vols, I. and L., price 128. each, are published. saad 





HE following list exhibits the le ading dep partments of the CycLopapra oF Arts anp Scrences; and the names of 
some of the new Contributors are subjoined. Division also includes all branches of Miscellaneous Information not contained i in the other Three. 








PRINCIPAL SUB ECTS. CONTRIBUTORS TO THE ORIGINAL WoOuK. CONTRIBUTORS AND REVISEES--ENGLION CrCLorepu. 
A 3 i B. Amy, A.M., Trinity College, Cambridge, Astronomer Royal. _™ Moraay. 
OPTICS i De Mosaay, A.M., College, Cambri Professor of peRT Gkant, M.A., P.H.A.8, 
MATHEMATICAL, ASTRONOMICAL, ‘AND Mathematics, at Univernity Gollan, Lennon ee, ar jot Sroxus, A.M., F.R.S., Lucasian Professor, 


OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS Rev. R. ingen A.M. (the lite), Trinity College, Cam- > ou seies an Lecturer on Science, King’s College. 





AGOUBTICE «.... aoasnineniby eS ee 
Panam SAGs Rav, Be R. Mrarax (the late), Cains College, Cambridge, Rowxest Writs, AM. F\B.8., Jacksonian Professor, 
METEOROLOGY ... ciaceene Cambridge, 
im Ducat (bent) of Bein “G. Beom, W.-H recto, 
Kcken . DD ~RThexsox 
Camera: MD. eye Trinity ¢ College, Oxford. =. 3. Jom E. cerns, TEE denies, Lecturer on Chemistry, 
MATERIA MEDICA, MEDICINE, SURGERY |) STORE: DUD. (ihe late) on = Trity Colle, R, Drexson, M.D. 
Gambit .~J, Pacer, St, Bartholomew's Hospital, — BEEerEn, 2. 
Yowarr (the late}, Veterinary Surgery. 


Bre C. 1. Rasttaxx, President of Royal Acad oy Ag eh ne 
Sm Epuvunp Haeap.-—H. enfin R.A. the Lie Professor 
Ww ior ek tee ae = fie 

onNteM, e Natic _- 
Hosxino, Profeascr of A Patedenas King’s College,—W. H, 
Lexos,-W. Aretox, F.R.S., P.8.A, (the late), 


“ie 
=) 
Es= | 
os 
(3 | 
= 


FINE utreettn a aang PAINTING, AR- 


HITECT 
RUILDING A SINRERING ar 
MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


G. R. Brewers, ©. FE, 
Jamus Tuouxx (Pine Arts) 


ee. peng A eee | BN, 
of Mathematics, Royal Military College, 


Mason fo Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 

Rev. W 

Rev. W. Rua {the late), Vicar of Winkdleld, 

T. Buanwey, , Profeesor of Geometrical Drawing, Woolwich, and 
King's Colt, London.—Epwanp Cowrze (the an Professor 
afaeturiige Art and ys 's College, — 

Donov.—E. Nownis, wheres. —A, 
it T. Starxssx,—A. Usx, M, PRS. (the lute). 

T. H. Key, A.M., Trinity College, Cambridge, Professor 
Comparative Grammar at University Callege, Louden —W. D, 
Cunt, A.M., Trinity College, Cambridge.J. Horrus, Pro- THK 
Sesee c Loney AH “3. W. Som Colom Lan —— A. Dn Mosoas (Logie). 

nonce Lowe, J. W. Monmiuor, A.M. lt 7 
College, Cambridge.—T. EB. . Barrister-nt- Law, H Y | Ceaauxs Kxronr (Political Reonomy). 
Commncns. .—G. RB. Pourns, re. ” (uhe late), Sec. of the Board 
ie. 


Carr. Doxssxnir, BE. 


NAVIGATION axp MILITARY SCIENCES 8. M. Saxwr, RN, 


RURAL ECONOMY ...... sapeacsancenssecsessacss J. CHauweus Morton, 


G.R. Boowers, C.E, 


MANUFACTURES AND MACHINERY... Groxor Donn. 


PHILOLOGY.. eve ‘ 
MENTAL PHILOSOPHY 
cornea — —_ ee. — 


eee 0 








Resmes Miscoen Kons, Li.D.. Advocate and Barrister-st- 
Law.—C. W. AM. Barrister-at-Law. ts T. 


J. Hf. Burrow, Advocate, Edinburgh.—B. F. Derra (tho Inte Gooawr, 

Rerrister-elLaw,—T. Favcomas, aster Brn: emf Ta Aupy, LL.D., Regius Profexsor of Civil Law, Cau 

muve, A.M., Barrister-at-Law.—Gzougx Lone, A.M.—J, J, bridye.—Jases Epwaxp Davis, Burrister-at-Law.— 
LAW AND JURISPRUDENCE wcecsccsnuced LOMPDALE, Barrister-at-Law.—Ma. Sauzant Marxtno.—J, a A Resestts Law, Professor 

Stawx, Advocate-General of Ceylon.—W, J, Tavira, A.M., s poet Law in University College, London.—J. C. 

Trinity College, Cambridge,—G, Wrrzaonn, A.M, (the kite), DCL ae, Sater ee Law Assume Wannciers, 

ee a aan, Serna ae Lae: nt-Law.--D. Machacwtay, Barrister-at-Law,—J amas 


Gast, Barrister-nt-Law. 





THE FOLLOWING DIVISIONS ARE COMPLETED :— 
THE ENGLISH CYCLOPAEDIA OF BIOGRAPHY. 


Siw Volumes, Price 31; or, in Three Volumes, half-bound morocco, 31, 128 


"The cluepneas and excellence of this in will seenre to it wide cireulntion | sidering the very ba pumber of mistakes usually found in the \iographical 
and a permanent position. "The introduction o the names of living persons mnkes the — in Ghia co will 
work ieee valuahie. and attractive. The Cyclopedia is beta written, nmi oon- pobtished untry, become remurkwble for ite correctness.” 





THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA OF GEOGRAPHY. 


Four Volumes, Price 21, 28,; or, in Two Volumes, half-bound morocco, 21. 10s, 


Fray iengred revealed by our recent wurs, md recorded by the penman of the camp and 
the ship, have been carefully merrporaiee with the wor! and make it the richest 
have." Werlminuter Review, October, 185. = 


“By —— ety od ‘Orenorapm or ager seeme ta be A —— 
ork. Lt took ita rise in the a the department o graph: 
ws particularly well LL a 5 | scoveries, and the maltitude of facts all 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADDIA OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


Four Volumes, Price 21. 28.; or, in Tico Voluies, half-bownd morocco, 21. 10s, 


“Few things have been more remarkable than the oe progress ol natural history | natural science, shows how much bas to be stated a which Was not in the original work. 
research turing the lagt twenty years, partioulariy in wer departments of orga- | A reference to the names of Liebig, Lehmann, Dr, Carpenter, and Profesacr 
nisad life, in which the microscope has revealod so ‘a to us. The advance of = ar bee how much there is of new and curions to- be foul in chemistry, physiology, 
knowledge has been accurately noted in the Bayiish Cyclopedie. ‘Tbe ture mention of me Timon, 
such names as Owen, Edward Forbes, Harvey, Huxley, Waiknaer, #4 aushoritics in 








BRADBURY & EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 


r Sew Suatns. 
No. 64.) pemcusa 17, 1850. 





TEXT-BOOKS IN 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE. "871 


ANATOMY, 


PHYSIOLOGY, SURGERY, 


CHEMISTRY, PHYSICS, ETC. 
PRINTED FOR WALTON AND MABERLY, 


28, UPPER GOWER STREET, AND 27, IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER KOW. 


ESICHSEN'S | SCIENCE AND ART OF SURGERY. 


Beeond Eds! mg ee gh and carefully revised. Uustrated by 400 Engraving» on 
Wood. l vol. aro, 1 


GREGORY'S HANDBOOK OF CHEMISTRY. 
Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. Complete in | vol. small vo, Is, 
*,* Sold nlso in 2 vals. (separately) : 
INORGANIC CHEMISTRY, ts. 6d. ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 12. 


DR. QUAIN’S ANATOMY. 
Sixth Edition. Edited by Dr. Swanery and Mr. Kutis, Professors of Anniomy 
and Physiology in University College, London, Illustrated by apwuris of 400 
Engre: on Wood. 3 vols, small Gro. If, Ils, 64, 


ELLIS’S DEMONSTRATIONS OF ANATOMY. 
- ta heat the ae of de Human Body by Dissection. Fourth Edition, 


KIRKES'S HANDBOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY. 


Tinstrations on Steel and Wood, Third Edition. Small #voa. Le, ad, 


DR. LARDNER’S ANIMAL PHYSICS; OR, THE BODY 
AND ITS FUNCTIONS FAMILIARLY EXPLAINED. Ulnsweted by oo0 
Engravinga. 1 vol. amal) #vo, 126, td, choth, 

CONTENTS ; 
General View of the Animal hhatics. Smell, 
Organisation, le Taste 
Bones and Ligaments. Digestian. Vision. 
achOs, [Animals, | Assimilation, Secretion, the } Hearing. 
a the Lower) @kin, Animal Heat, vole . 
ervons Senees, e! eae auurity, 
\yaom., -: sretaon 


BUBSER'S GASOMETRY; Comprising the Leeding Physical 
Clreméicad of Gases, 2, er with the Methods of Gas Annlrsix. 
fy ROBERT BUNSEN, Profesanr Chem in the University Soc emerges § 
‘Translated by Hawux E, Roscoe, B.A., Ph.D, With 69 Ituw trations. 

te, 64, cloth, 


DR. GARROD ON GOUT, ITS NATURE AND TREA 


INCLUDING THE DISEASE COMMONLY KNOWN AS RHEUMATIC 
GOUT. 1 vol. email #vo. {October 15.) 


DR, WALSHE ON DISEASES OF THE LUNGS. 
Third Edition, revised and mach enlarged. 1 vol, (Preparing. 


DR. WALSHE ON DISEASES OF THE HEART AND 
GREAT VESSELS, Third Edition, reviaed and greatly cnlereet 1 ye ey 


DR. >OsERY ON CHLOROFORM; ITS PROPERTIES 


SAFETY IN CHILDBIRTH. Ie. éd. cloth. 


QUAIN AND WILSON’S ANATOMICAL PLATES, 
ay | ant Lamographie Pinter, with Descriptions. A remarkably Cheap Isene, as 


—— Compists Woes, in Two Volumes, Royal velo, Hall: eich) | 54 
Tas Game, Full Goionred, Hale bound Mordcou.. 
The Work ia Seperate Portions, in Cloth, ax follows :— 


$64 


COLOUaED, 





Muselen . . 1 Pletes .. 21 6 0 ..48 40 
Veasels.... 6 Plates .. 1 50 ,, 2 O@ 6 
Nerves... . 8 Plates .. 1 Lo. 1ue 
Vimeers. eros 38 Plates .. 0 17 8 1wo 
Bones and Ligaments,,.... 90 Plates o 17 0 1 @o0 


MR. QUAIN ON DISEASES OF THE RECTUM. 
With Wastrations. Socond Edition, 1 yol, smalt sro. 7s. dd, 


MORTON'S SURGICAL ANATONY OF THE PRINCIPAL 


argo 26 Lithographic Plates, coloured; and 25 Woodeuts. HKoyal Bro, 
. fe he 


'S PHYSICAL DIAGNOSIS OF DISEASES 


’ OF THE ABDOMEN, 1 vol. small &vo. 7s. et, 


DR. BALLARD ON PAIN AFTER FOOD; ITS CAUSES 
AND TREATMENT, 1 yol, small Svo, M4, Gd. 





DR. GARROD'S ESSENTIALS OF MATERIA MEDICA, 


THERAPEUTICS, AND THE PHARMACOPRIAS. Feap Syn, 64, 6, 


MOHR AND REDWOOD'S PRACTICAL PHARMACY. 


400 Woodeuts. Svo, 


LIEBIG’S HANDBOOK OF ORGANIC ANALYSIS. 


By DR. HOFFMANN. 85 Dustrations, Smal! 6vv. Sr. 


WOHLER'S HANDBOOK OF INORGANIC ANALYSIS. 
By DR. HOFFMANN, Small Sro. 


LIEBIG’S LETTERS ON MODERN AGRICULTURE. 


Himall Sro, de, 


LIEBIG'S FAMILIAR LETTERS ON CHEMISTRY. 


Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged, Small fro. Te. Gd. 


LIEBIG’S PRINCIPLES OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY 


WITH BPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE LATE RESEARCHKS MADE IN 
ENGLAND, Small §vo. de. Gd. cloth, 


LIEBIG’'S AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 


Fourth Edition, revised. vo. é, 6d. cloth. 


LIZEBIG'S ANIMAL CHEMISTRY; OR, CHEMISTRY IN 


ITS APPLICATIONS TO PHYAIOLOGY AND FATROLOGY, Third Edition, 
Svo. Part I, (the fires half of the work) 6s, 6d. cloth. 


PARNELL ON DYEING AND CALICO PRINTING. 


Repristed from Paawens's “Areninn Cugwisrey oe Manvractvans, Aats, axp 
Domestic Koonows, 1944,."") With Mlustnitions. #vo, 7s, cloth, 


LARDNER'S HANDBOOK OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 


with 1,394 Muserntions, Complete in 4 vola. 12mo, 20s, 
*.* Each vobtme is complete in iteclf, and le sold separately as under :~ 








MECHANICS .. renreve ~ Oe, 
Hpeoerarics, Pwacwatics, ‘and nar. auneuton . fe 
Optics fivene . Be. 
Engernserrr, “Maowetum, and Acoustics wees One Volume, fe 
LARDNER'S HANDBOOK OF ASTRONOMY. 
A Companion Work to the “Hamspwoos or Narvzat Patosorny.”” 2 vols. 


6, cach, 


POTTER'S PHYSICAL OPTICS; OR, THE NATURE AND 


PROPERTIES OF LIGHT A Descriptive and Experimental Treatise. 160 
Tnstrations, yo, fe. td. cloth. 


LARDNER ON THE MICROSCOPE. 


(From the “ Museum of Science and Ari.) 1 vol. with 147 Engravings. 2. 
cloth lettered. 


LARDNER. THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH POPULARISED. 


(From the “ Museum of Science and Art.") 100 Dlustrutions. } vol, 2+, cloth. 
LARDNER’S POPULAR GEOLOGY. 
{From the “ Musewm of Belence and Art.") 200 Iiustrations. 2%. Gi. cloth. 


LARDNER. STEAM AND ITS USES, 


(From the “* Musenm of Science and Art."") #9 [bostrutions, imo. 2+, cloth, 


LARDNER’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY FOR SCHOOLS. 


324 Dhustrations, Limo. Se. 6d. cloth. 


* This will be a very convenient class-book for jatiur students in private schools, I¢ 
is intemlel to convey in clear and concise termes general uolions of all the principal 
divistona of Physical Science, Mustrated largely by diagrams. These exhibit 
the forma and arrangement of , and the oianner of performimg the most 
importart experiments, Dr, Lardner’s powers of simplification are er. © 
qualify him in an eminent degroed for service in this form.—Britiel Quortariy 


LARDNER'S ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY FOR SCHOOLS. 


(Cuiaty taken from the “ Animal Phyasics.”") 199 Itnstrations, limo, fe, dd, 
cloth. 


LARDNER'S CHEMISTRY FOR SCHOOLS. 
Extensively [lmstrated, 170 [linstrntions, lomo. Je, 6d, 
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NEW WORE, ILLUSTRATED BY LEECH. 


A LITTLE TOUR IN IRELAND. 


Being s Visit to Dublin, Galway, Connemara, Athlone, 
Limerick, Ki Killarney, ‘Glengarnsff, Cork, &e., &c,, &c. 


BY AN OXONIAN, 


With a Coloured and numerous Mlustrations 
on Wood by Joux Laecn. 
[in a few dager. 





NEW SPORTING WORK, ILLUSTRATED BY 
LEECH. 


——~— 


“PLAIN, OR RINGLETS?” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “SPONGE'S TOUR,” 
“ASK MAMMA,” ETC., ETC. 
in Nurmbers, la 
Tobe compte rats Mey eat me 


With Coloured Mustrations and Wi 


Jou» Lercn, [No.3 er au. 





FOR TRAVELLERS ABROAD. 


—~— 


THE FOREIGN TOUR OF MESSRS. 
BROWN, JONES, & ROBINSON. 
What they saw and pt gh ny Germany, Switzer- 


BY RICHARD DOYLE. 
A handsome 4to, volume, cloth extra, price 21s. 








GARDENING BOOKS. 


poe 


THE LADIES’ COMPANION 10 THE 
FLOWER GARDEN. 


Pe “Phan grown tn Gardens nd Shrubericn. 
in Gardens and Shrubberies, 
full directions for their Culture, 


BY MRS. LOUDON. 
The Sixth Edition, cloth gilt, price 74, 


THE HANDBOOK OF GARDENING. 


For the use of Persons who possess a small Garden. 
BY EDWARD KEMP. 
The Eleventh Edition, enlarged and improved. 
Price 2. in cloth, 


HOW 10 LAY OUT A GARDEN, 


Sena ne 5 Beare its Guide in Choosing, Forming, oF 
Improving an Estate, from » Quarter of wn Ai cro 
to & Handred Acres in extent, 


BY EDWARD KEMP, 


Price 12r., illustrated with numerous Plans, Sections, 
and Sketches of Gardens and General Objects. 


“Mr. Kemps ‘ How to Lay out a Garden’ 
which has in this comntry, 


appeared 
b) aber h ap estrondianry 
. bay Betag sane von by an ex pumber of ex- 


the best work on 


PRACTICAL HINTS ON PLANTING 
ORNAMENTAL TREES. 


With porioter reference to Coniferw. In which all the 
Hardy Species are popularly described, 


Price Ss, in cloth, 





London: Baspaver & Evays, 11, Bouverie Street, E.C, 





ONCE A WEEK. 


Contents of No. XII., published this day, price 3d. 


How Phil abe on a met the Banshee. By W.C. Tlbue- 


Represen' Cafe. By H. 8. ea ig 

tative 

The Glaciers of Great Britain. By G. P. Bevan. 
Scarborough—igie, By H. Tustenied by John Leech. 





i Geo Fig. B Castes Ronde. TWustrated by C. Keene, 


o Partings. - Benson. 
An Evening in «Poe Oy of Palaces.” By Z. 
A Terrilie By H. Mlustrated at Leech. 
J Tlustrated 


Stone Pine. By ene, 


Brapsvry & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 





13, Great Manteonover Stexer. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


—_—~——~ 


A LIFE FOR A LIFE. By the Author 


of Jomx Ransvex, Gextiemas, A Woxan's Treovonrs anour 
Women,” 


“ We can never find feult with the author of‘ John Halifax.’ Her 
charecters are invariably well drawn ; and we have seldom met with 
with writer, who h 


euthor, and never a lady , who has seach « cum 
ea language in da leting the morte delicate shades of feeling, and the 
more sacted of the heart. We can always w 
Muleck , we know that in takin, her book we are about to 
ae Well ae te read. is, we think, ome of the 


REALITIES OF PARIS LIFE, the 
Author of * Pura Isrensas.” 3 vols. with Mustrat 


“* Realities of Maris’ ie to nanos, stdin to Pare ook, an. 
portant « affording true ber pictures of the Paris poor “~~ 


© What Mr. Maybew has dene for Landon, the writer attem, hed 
do for Paris, and certainly with very comsideratte success,""— 


ADAM GRAME OF MOSSGRAY. B 


the Author of“ Mar. Maseaney Marriasy." Price Se. elegantly 
pftaiet bound, and (ustrated. Forming the Hixth Volume ot 

caer & Wisckery's Stanpame Lasnany ov Cuzar Eorrooxs or 
Portias Meosean Woras. 


“4 Adaan Gi Grapae tone semaine conan of Sate: 


rt ont Oe ot ot Seottnn, Ue The 
vi eetaets aoe wand cheat wort spain the hearts and their haw 
tiful mani: in the bife, with a delicacy, a power, and a 
treth which can be surpassed.” — Post. 


ALMOST A HEROINE. By the Author 


of” Cuantne Avcueeren.” 


RAISED TO THE PEERAGE. By Mrs. 
OCTAVIUS OWEN. 3 vols 
snd ue ronal tat uae tp te Pera ake he nat 
word hes. J 


“ ‘The best motel unquestionably of many erasons,’ a oae fester 


FEMALE INFLUENCE. By LADY 


CHARLOTTE PEPYS. 2 wots. 
“A really del Perl rhe cae app reaate toot woo, Baa 
macy ste, bah se 


‘taste, goed a und und coast sn ns eine God 


WAIT AND HOPE. By JOHN EDMUND 


TRADE, 2 vols. (Just ready. 





PEARSON ON THE CREED 
Portrait, fo, cloth, #, 
N EXPOSITION OF THE CREED. By 


JOHN PRARSON, DD. A New Edition, carefull, 
end collated ¢ ith the best mt copies, by Mr, danza an, coretelly vier 


London: Weare Teoo, 5, Quees Btrvet, Cheapside, B.C. 





Just published. 
AX ENGLISH SPELLING BOOK, 


clare in ow Lewmates of we ditt. 
Sey ita Cake ase Cadel Pines reese oe oF Pegeey, tie 
derived from the Latin and Greek, and other weful information. 


In Two Parts, 12mo. camvas boards,each ...... © 8 
‘The Two Parts, together, limo. cantas beards, § 0 





READING BOOK FOR ADULTS. 


No. L—The be Alphebet, Laseont 
Common PraFer oo... cence n see paper cov 


No, =a) Less from the Book ‘of Pialine Preyer ‘Took 
Version| -papercover,cach 0 


Seocurrt ron Paomotiwe Cxnseriay rater = 


Ie Manower reat Rapawcr hquee, Wey i, hoyel Exchange BGG 


London, and 


Just published, crown fro. 24, 6d, 


“UNDER GOVERNMENT." 
hy J.C. PARKINSON, Accountant and Conpiretannen 1 
Depa , Somerset House, Au Official the tied 
Geide to tes week lowe 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 17, 1859, 


REVIEWS. 


+1 


NApiuvos vduser cvypypagy: ra rofduera, Pléthon, 
Trailé des Lois; ov, Recueil des Fragments, 
en partic inddits, de cet ouvrage; texte revu 
sur les manuscrite, précédé d'une notice 
historique et critique, ef angmenté d'un 
choix & ieees gy sama le plupart in- 
édites, bar C, Alexandre, Membre de 
l'Institut, Académie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres. Traduction . Pellis- 
sier, Agrégé de Philosophie, Professeur 
de oes au Collége Saint-Barbe. 
(Paris: Didot & Co.) 

Iz is with no small satisfaction that we once 

more attempt to lay before our readers the 

results of French erudition. The volume 
we would now consider is evidence plain 


enough that all learning has not been mono-’ 


polised by German professors, or by the 
members of our own universities; it is 
doubly interesting, both as a contribution to 
the history of metaphysical literature and as 
a capital specimen of Paria scholarship. We 
shall first say a word or two of the circum- 
stances from which the publication arose, and 
then offer a few remarks on the work itself. 
About fifteen years ago, M. Vincent, a 
rofessor of the University of France, known 
xy several usefal scientific treatises, and at 
present engaged upon a memoir relating to 
the history of ancient music, discovered 
amongst the MSS. of the Imperial lib fat 
Paris considerable fragments of a sr 
ritual, which he, of course, sup would 
help him to elucidate the very obscure ques- 
tions connected with the liturgies and reli- 
gious ceremonies of classical antiquity, One 
of these fragments, indeed, bore the name 
of the philosopher Pletho, written by a 
comparatively recent hand; but this did 
not prevent M. Vincent from continuing 
his investigations; and the results of these 
investigations, although, as it will pre- 
sently be seen, sti highly curious, 
turned out to be quite different from what 
bad been antici . M. Vincent invited 
another professor, M. Charles Alexandre, his 
colleague in the University, to examine afresh 
with him the MSS. in question, and the two 
eavants soon ascertained that, instead of a 
monument of ancient heathenism, they had 
before them some cha till then un- 
known, of Pletho's great Treatise on the Laws. 
Now this fresh discovery, or rather the 
fresh character which M. Vincent's discovery 
had assumed, was extremely important, for 
Pletho, it is well known, had been accused 
by some of his contemporaries of aiming at 
a less than the formation of a 
new religion out of the materials supplied by 
Neo-Platonism. We are told with equal 
certainty that Allatius endeavoured to refute 
this charge, yet the generat impression re- 
tained amo metaphysicians has always 
been rather against Pletho; and under such 
circumstances it was naturally supposed by 
MM. Vincent and Alexandre that the re- 
cently exhumed codices would clear every 
ditficulty and settle the point for ever. In 
the meanwhile the original discoverer of the 
MSS., occupied by other researches, left to 
M. Alexandre the care of vindicating, if need 
were, Pletho’s reputation ; and very fortu- 
nately this last-named Hellenist, having been 
able to avail himself of further MS. frag- 
ments, has now given us from these various 








sources a capital edifio princeps of Pletho’s 
‘Treatise on the Laws—as complete as possible, 
for we shall presently have to notice that a 
eed gobage of the original work was con- 
signed to the flames by Gennadius. The 
text, carefully printed, is accompanied by a 
French translation, for which we are indebted 
to M. Pellissier, Professor of Metaphysics at 
the College Sainte-Barbe in Paris. The ap- 
pendix contains a number of pieces relatin 
to the controversy between Gennadins an 
Pletho; lastly, the notice préliminaire sup- 

lies a detailed history of Pletho, his writings, 
fis doctrines, and his influence. Altoge- 
ther, the volumeis unquestionably one of the 
most interesting monographies which we 
have had to recommend to our readers, 

The fact, with which the composition of 
Gemistus Pletho’s Treatise on the Laws is 
connected, will best be gathered from M. 
Alexandre’s suggestive preface. We need 


‘scarcely remind our readers that about the 


teenth century, ther with a movement 
im the Evangelical direction, there existed a 
strong current of infidelity, free-thinking, 
and almost in some cases of atheism, result- 
ing from the corruptions of the Papacy. The 
very —— the Church themselves had 
given the — to say the least, of total 
indifference to the great interests of religion, 
and, in fact, they were determined upon op- 
posing strenuously a revolution, the object of 


‘which was a return to the normal severity of 


Gospel Christianity ; they Serpe infinitely, 
if their position must be shifted a little, auc 
concessions made to profligacy and unbelief 
as would no doubt find acceptance with the 
majority. Accordingly they allowed the 
Utopists of the day carte Blanche as long as 
their object was not to raise higher the 
standard of morality or to preach sobriety 
and repentance, ever, except perhaps 
during the eighteenth century, were there 
so many schemes put forward to renovate, 
reconstitute, remodel society ; but the boldest 
of all had not yetbeen propounded when Pletho 
entered the lists with the avowed design of 
suppressing Christianity and restoring the 
goss of ancient Greece to their former rights, 

he Ciceronians of his own time, indeed, 
would even talk of the sainta and martyrs 
as “ Superi,” “Di minores,” &c.; they would 
describe, with the help of quotations from 
Virgil, the joys of heaven; but this waa only 
rhetoric, an innocent mania for fine writing 
which could lead to no serious consequence. 
Pletho, on the contrary, made no secret of 
his designs; and when in his critique on 
Aristotle he described in such glowing words 
the Pagan or Hellenic theology, itis quite 
evident, as M. Alexandre remarks, that “ his 
predilection for it ap in each word,” and 
that “his so-called Grecian theology ia not 
that of the ancients but his own.” 

Previous to the unfortunate controversy 
which forms the subject of this article, 
George Gemistus, or, to call him by his 
adopted surname, Pletho, had acquired great 
reputation by several works on philosophy 
and history. His treatise on virtue, his 
demonstration of the physical proofs of the 
existence of God, were considered as excellent 
compositions; and if to the modern render 
their merit appears to have been somewhat 
overrated, we must, if we would pass a fair 
judgment upon them, identify ourselves with 
the epoch in which they were written, an 
— when elegance of style, oven if too 
elaborately sought, was deemed a sufficient 
passport to literary reputation. 

The first symptom we find of Pletho’s 
excursion in the land of political and social 








theories is perceptible in two memoirs com- 
posed by him about 1415, and inseribed to 
the Emperor Manuel, and to Theodore, son 
of that prince.* Under pretence of dis- 
cussing the affairs of the Peloponnesus, our 
philosopher examines the internal a 
tion of that country, and draws up the boldest 
schemes of social reforms, proposing himself 
at the same time as the fittest person to 
these intoexecution. Evidently Pletho 
felt that the bent of his talent was higher 
than mere rhetorical verbiage, and that it 
was unworthy of him to aim at nothing more 
than charming the ears of fastidious critics 
by a set of harmonious sentences designed 
merely to clothe some meaningless panegyric, 
Whether, with his Utopian conceptions, he 
could ever have reached the position of a 
statesman, is a point upon which M. Alex- 
andre expresses a doubt; but, upon several 
oceasions, he gave proofs of real common 
sense when consulted about some political 
difficulties, In short, during the firat twenty 
years of the fifteenth century, Pletho was 
still enjoying the test popularity which 
can ever fall to the lot of a literary man; he 
numbered among his pupils the celebrated 
Bessarion, princes applied constantly to him 
for advice and information ; and, to crown all, 
he was selected in 1487 for the purpose of 
attending at the council the emperor, John 
Paleologus. He was then more than sixty 
years old. 

It is both exceedingly curious and painful 
to remark the conduct of Gemistus Pletho 
during his journey to Italy. Accompanying, 
as he did, in the quality of a reprosentative 
of the Church, a powerfi emperor, considered 
as an authority on the difficult questions 
of faith and practice which occupied the 
assembled divines, he must yet have been at 
the very same time preparing his attacks 
against Christianity, and engaged on the 
composition of the treatise on laws, the 
peallccabend publication of which was to 
excite such a storm and leave so indelible a 
stainon his memory. We have the testimony 
of a contem to the effect that in the 
very city of Florence, and during the meet- 
ings of the council, Gemistus Pletho was 
announcing the destruction of Christianity 
and the speedy inauguration of a new form 
of worship, somewhat similar to that of the 
ancient Greeks. His labours, too, were not 
exclusively devoted to the interests of the 
Church and the discussions of the assembly 
which he had been invited to join. He was 
often found at the Medicean court, enthu- 
siastically explaining the doctrines of Plato, 
lecturing on philosophy, and, at all times, 
evidently more engrossed by the mysteries 
of secular pes, iy than was fitting in a 
man of his character. 

Pletho's controversy with George Scho- 
larius, or ius, sa he is most commonly 
called, arose, like most of the metaphysical 
squabbles in those days, from the difheulty 
of settling the respective merits of Aristotle 
and Plato. Wo say the squabbles in those 
days, but we should that adhuc aub 
as lis est, nor, indeed, ia it likely that the 
conflicting ics will ever come to an 
agreement. Platonism and Peri sm are 
the representatives of two distinct tenden- 
cies in man's nature; sensationalism is as 


* Th exist in MBS., at the imperial Ubrary 
at Paris. ‘They were pablisbod ut the end of the Eologa 


of Stobaus, Amsterdam, fo. 1676. 

+ Andivi ego ipeum Plorentica, venit ewim ad coscilinm ewe 
Gracis, aserentem wxam eindenque religionem xno anima, 
una mente, ena predictions, emiseraum ordem pawets 
awnis eee re Cumgue ragassen Christine aw 
Machuweti! Neuiram, inguit, ved non a gentilitatediferenter. 
—Georg. Trapez. comp. Plat. et Anat, 
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necessary, as itimate, a condition of trne 
phi y, 48 idealism ; but wo cannot agree 
about the proportion in which each should 
be admitted, and, to adopt Luther's famous 
metaphor, we keep falling sometimes on one 
side, sometimes on the other. The only | 
difference in our favour is, that wo no longer 
stab our opponents in the name of either 
Aristotle or Plato, and we even abstain from 
calling them drunkards, fools, and sots, after 
the fashion of Scaliger and his contempo- 
raries. a 

Gennadius asserts that, in engaging a 
diseugsion with Pletho, his view was rather 
to defend religion than to sct himself forward 
as the champion of Aristotle; he would, he 
says, have remained silent, had he not per- | 
ceived the real designs of his rival, veiled 
under the appearance of a metaphysical | 
scheme. Atthesame time, it appears pretty 
clear that Gennadius, whilst entering the 
lists on behalf of catholic orthodoxy, did not | 
always keep within the limits of moderation - 
and impartiality; Pletho accuses him of | 
insults, bad language, pay, threats; and , 
even after making the largest allowance for , 
the irritated feelings of a serant who, till | 
then, hud had his own way in everything, 
we must come to the conclusion that Genna- 
dius expressed himself somewhat hastily, to 
say the least, in the course of the dispute. 
Nevertheless, if such was the case, Pletho 
speedily retorted exactly after the same in- 
temperate fashion; and he flung aside, by a 
conduct still less dignified, all the advantages 
which he would have retained had he left to 
his opponent the monopoly of abusive 
language. A polite but formal correspond- 
ence was exchanged between the two intel- 
lectual champions; but shortly afterwards, | 
Gemistus Pletho, with the x mt inten- | 
tion of defending the tenets of the Greek | 
Church on the subject of the procession of 
the Holy Ghost, composed a work in which he 
adroitly, yet very explicitly, stated his mytho- 
logical vagaries and the leading ideas which | 
he entertained respecting God, man, and the | 
government of the universe. To this extra- | 
ordinary profession of faith Gennadiua felt | 
compelled to answer, and he did so with the ; 

tact, with a moderation which is 

spoilt only by a word or two at the end. 
“This letter,” says M. Alexandre: 


“The only defect of which is its length, is a | 
masterpiece af oratorical skill, The position in 
which Gennadius stood was a delicate one. He | 
must at the same time praise Pletho for having 
defended the good cause, and find fanlt with his | 
indifferent championship; congratulate him on | 
his orthodoxy, and make him understand that no 
one believed in it; spare him as a man who 
might be dangerous, and intimidate him by show- 
ing that an exposition was inevitable, All this 
was to be done with all the forma of politeness | 
cunl the outward appearance of a friendship still | 
extant, bat on the eve of dissolution.”—p.p, 
RXX., XX. i 

Against the polite and measured letter of | 
Gennadiug, Pletho fulminated a diatribe 
which, as the French editor adds, “shows 
what amount of rabidity the wounded 
pride of a philosopher can manifest in a con- | 
sroversial en vere It was another | 
critique upon Aristotle, composed man 
years before, but surpassing in virulence all | 
that he had ever written since the beginning 
of the discussion we are now alluding to. 
Gennadins declined any further answer, and | 
by all communication between the 
two rivals entirely ceased. The chronology 
of all these disputes is somewhat intricate, 
and M. Alexandre has taken the trouble of 


; 





‘widow of the Emperor Manuel. 


‘ with the exception of a few sheets, 


clearing it in @ very satisfactory manner. 
We subjoin the following tabular view from 
the notice prélineinaire ; 
“*1488-89, Pletho's first attack u 
“1443 (or thereabouts), Genn 
defence of Aristotle. 
“1444 (or thereabouta}. Pletho’s reply, written, 
but not rendered public. 
Metho's treatise on the procession of 
the Holy Ghost. 
1443-49. 4 Gennadius refutes this treatise, 
Pletho publishes his reply to the defence 
of Aristotle composed by Gennadius.” 
After all this warfare we know but few 
rticulare of Gemistus Pletho: we find that 
in 1400 be composed a short funeral oration 
in honour of the dowager Empress Helen, 
His last 


m Aristotle. 
ius writes his 


‘work is s little compliment addressed also 


during the year 144) to Prince Demetrius, 
the new despot of Sparta, on the occasion of 
his reconciliation with his brother ‘Thomas, 
the despot of Achaia. Theo death of Pletho 
occurred between 1450 and 1450; a short ill- 
ness carried him off, and he left behind him 
two sous, to whom Bessarion wrote u kind, 
condoling letter. Several funeral orations 
remain aa expressions of the regret which 
his logs occasioned in the literary world. 

But we have not come yet to the real 
subject of this article, the Treatise on the 
Laws, for the first aceurate editing and trans- 
lating of which we most thank MM. 
Alexandre and Pellissier, Shortly after the 
death of Pletho, this celebrated book, which 
had obtained great reputation even before it 
‘was published, fell into the hands of Gen- 
nadins, The prelate, in a letter to Joseph 
the Exarch—a letter reprinted in the volume 
we are now cxaminin ives an acconnt of 
the impression sodiniad upon him by the 
wild fancies of Bessarins’s hyper-Platonist 
martyr, Grief at the loss of a Christian 
soul, a feeling of anger at the malice of the 
spirit of darkness, who had hurled from the 
heights of faith so distinguished a man to 
the abyss of ition; & joyful conscious- 
ness of the blessings of Christianity, com- 
bined with a deep sensation of shame at the 
considerations of the present degraded state 
of Greeee—such were the conflicting feelings 
which sirove for mastery in the breast of 
Gennadius. Finally, he burnt the volume, 
erved 
as evidence against) Pletho, and he imme- 
diately issued a kind of cireular or pastoral 
letter, enjoining upon any one who might 
possess copies of the Treatiae on the Laws the 
duty of committing it without delay to the 
flames. The question now arises: was Gen- 
nadins justified in this act of destruction; or, 
es #0 doing, did he display merely a spirit 
of fanaticiam and of petty jealousy? M. 
Alexandre, in his preface, attempts not to 
deny that there may have been a smal! mix- 
tare of vindictiveness in the feelings which 

rompted the condemnation of the obnoxious 

k; but he believes that on the whole, 

and we are quite disposed to agree with him, 
Gennadius was right : 

** Gennadiue fil son deveir, Chef de la religion 
de sm pays, juge en matiére de foi, il jugea, il am- 
damna Courrage déffré & son tribunal: a défaut 
du bras séendier, ud erdeuta lui-méme ia pesitence. 
» « « Ob qué cristal, détait le danger Cajouter 
une couse nouvelle d ébraniement 4 toutes celles gui 


' déja faisaient chanceler la foi dans lex dmws: en 


Grice, le triomphe matériel de Tlslamisme et 
Pascendant de la force physiques sur une popilace 
qrossiére ef ignorante; dans tout le reste de 
CEurope, le reddchement général du prinetpe re- 
Kigiewr, ot Tenqonement powr les snuventrs rujennis 
du paganisime. Btait-cc le moment a nar 





fianisme, el Cabendonner la religion, comme dépi 
rainewe, aux sercesmes de son ennems ?” 
Whatever may be the opinion formed of 
Gennadius's determination, its literary re- 
sult was to leave us an ge gre work, 


very incomplete, if we think of the large 
eirele of questions which Pletho discussed ; 
under {the title, MAgGurcs rduav evyypapis, the 
work, subdivided into three books, besides a 
concluding chapter, or eptnomis, formed a 
regular code of reform, social, political, 
moral, and religious, Before examining a 
little into its contents, we shall just enume- 
rate the various fragments which, having 
escaped the destroying influence of time ad 
the wrath of Gennadius, are now brought 
before us in the very elegant and imstruc- 
tive volume published by the enterprising 
M. Didot. 

Book First. The preamble, the table of 
contents, and the first five chapters. These 
various portions exist in MSS. in the 
libraries of Munich, Vienna, and Naples, 
and also in the remarkable codex brought 
from Athens by M. Le Barbier. They bad 
already been published several times, espe- 
cially by Leo Allatius and by Hardt. 

Book Second. ‘The vith. chapter, on fate,the 
xxvith., on the instinct of animals, and the in- 
troductory paragraph of the xxviith., on the 
eternity of the universe. This last fragment 
in several MSS. appears, but erroncously as 
it seems, forming a pert of the previous 


a — 
Third. Chapter xi.,on measure and 
proportion, already edited by Hardt; chap- 
ters xiv. and xy., hitherto unpublished, on 
the generation of the gods; a considerable 
fragment of chapter xxxi., on judgments, and 
the beginning of chapter xxxii.. which the 
reader can find in the “ Bibliotheca Grasca “ 
of Fabricius. The part of Pletho's work 
accidentally discovered by M. Vineent in 
one of the Paris libraries, and the of 
which suggested to M, Alexandre the pre- 
sent edition, is a ritual, forming decidedly 
one of the most interesting morreanx in the 
work, and extending over chapters xxxiv., 
xxxv., and xxxvi., of the third book. This 
ritual, until now unpublished, ia given by 
the learned editor from a collation of a 
MS. belonging to the Munich library, and 
containing several ha which are 
wanting in the Paris codex. 

Respecting the «pinemis, or summary, of 
the whole treatise, it-will suffice to say that 
it has already been published by Hardt; it 
exists in MS. in several libraries, and is here 
given with many important corrections sup- 
plied by a copy likewise rved in Paris. 

To complete this bibliographical réenmé, 
we may just add that the appendix of piécoes 
jatificatives, which terminates the volume, 
is not the least curious tof it. The 
various documents inse: there, some of 
which are given for the first time, -whilst the 
others are of extremely scares occurrence, 
illustrate all the facts connected with the 
discussion between Gennadius and Pletho. 
They form a most valuable storehouse of 
treasnres, from which Church historians and 
biographers will have to draw their mate- 
rials when they write afresh the life of 
Gemiastus Pletho. 

We now come to the book iteelf. The 
great, the fondamental, idea which lies at 
the basis of the whole system is the theory 
of emanations which seems to be the 
characteristic of all metapbysiesl systems 
formed after the Platonic model. A supreme 
God communicating his exeence first to 
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inferior deities, next to the other immaterial | 
substances, and finally to matter itself: such 
is the whole scheme. Pictho’s scale of beings 
reminds us of the Kons in Gnosticism and of | 
the Sephiroths of the Kabbala. From onr 
 sreypaane crete demonology, if we pass on to 
iis psychology, if we consult him on the | 
destinies of the soul, we find the same vague, 
unsatisfactory, wild notions. Pletho adapts 
the theory of the transmigrating of souls, 
with long intervals between the different 
migrations of the living principle from one 
on to the other. “hese intervals are | 
designed as periods of punishment; for | 
althongh the soul is in a certain degree suh- 
mitted to fate, yet it is responsible, and the | 
gods reserve to themselves the right of j 
punishing our transgressions. 

From a faulty psychology nothing can be 1 
— bat a defective system of ethics, 
politics, and legislation. Pletho lays down 
the axiom, that we should endeavour as much 
as we can to resemble the gods, in order 
that we may remain in the intermediate 
position assigned to us between them and | 
the irrational bein This he establishes as 
the basis of morality; bat it is not difficult ’ 
to see how unsatisfactory such a principle of 
condact must be. In the first place, ns 
M. Alexandre remarks, can we know the 


Pletho's ritual included sacrifices, fasts, ' 
monthly examinations, and even confession. 
There was a peenliar service for the dead ; 
and in one of the chapters we find mentioned 
a species of excommunication. But every- 
where throughout that singular book of 
commend prayer oecur reminiscencea of 
Christianity ; and when we read the following 
passage : 

Zot tei wAdows ta where wAda, Sr rh Oeaw ohyrarra 
pion burei re... 


we instinctively think of the parallel verse 


{in the Te Deum : 


“ Heaven and earth aro fall of the majosty of thy 

glory, &,"" 

In worka like the one we are now criti- 
cising, the literary point of view is merely 
accessory, and therefore docs not require to 
be discussed with the same minuteness as 
the doctrines themselves, Pletho’s style, 
besides, would be quite insufficient to attract 
notice, independently of any consideration 
derived from the subject-matter of his work ; 
it is heavy, colourless, and distinguished 
merely by that affectation of Attic forms 
which Lucian turned so wittily into ridicule, 
and which was so eagerly introduced by the 
Greeks of the Lower Empire. Notwithatand- 
ing the praise awarded to them by Lilius 


pods sufficiently to ascertain how far, after ; Gyraldus, Pletho’s hymns are a great deal 


all our efforts, we are like or unlike them? 
And, besides, if we take the notion of our 
own dignity as the fundamental law of duty, 
are we not leaning upon the most dangerous 
of all sentiments, pride, which has been the 
ruin of stoicism? These are some of the 
objections with which we can meet Pletho's 
doctrine; however, on a few points ita views 
are good, and in spite of himself the 
Piatonist philosopher has been obliged to 
syualify his vagaries by a slight admixture 


of Christianity. 

M. jroo is inclined to think that 
Pletho's ideal of government was theocracy ; 
but on this part of the subject we aro left to 
bare conjectures, for the evidence which the 
text would have supplied is unfortunately 
wanting; and in the absence of sufficient 
proof we cannot take u ourselves either 
to give credit to Pletho for supposed sound- 
ness of views or to find fanlt with him for 
errors which we could only, at the best, 

tuitously connect with his system. We 

ow ® great deal more about the penal 
enactmenta which he proposed introducing ; 
— are all extremely severe, and visit 
with capital punishment almost every species 
of offence. 

Pletho's ritual is one of the most interest- 
ing parts in the work. He lays down rules 
for the celebration of public worship, and 
introduces both prayers and hymns which, 
on certain days, are to be recited or sung in 
honour of the various The appoimt- 
ment of holydays nocessitates a modification 
of the calendar, and accordingly Pletho pro- 
poses & new division of the year, borrowing 
at the same time from the system of Julius 
Cesar and from that of Meton, whilst he 
suggests, besides, several ingenious modifi- 
eattons which render the symmetry of the 
whole ‘more complete. On this of the 
subject the reader cannot do better than to 
study first the xxiat chapter of Pletho's first 
book, and then M. Vincent's valuable note, 
Lc oA Fors Like Meton, Pletho had been 

pliged to admit seven times in the space of 


nineteen pi ap an in thirteenth 
month, to make up his r of fi 
months (riipqs hr) of thirty days, and hotlow 


months (odes ade) of twenty-nine days. 


worse than his prove. The rhythm is the 
only thing that entitles them to the 
designation of poems, and even that, as 
M, Alexandre remarks, is “ fort aeceadé, fort 
gind, et & peine reconnaiseable,” After thus 
stating the various portions of Pletho's 
treatise on the laws, and giving an idea of 
its contents, the French editor draws a few 
conclusions which we are quite prepared to 
indorse, and which point out the proper 
place of Neo-Platonism amongst the various 
schools of philosophy. It was a system 
without originality, without greatness; not 
possessing even merit of being derived 
at first hand from Plato, but borrowed from 
Alexandrine interpreters, with all the free- 
dom of their comments and tho fantastic ex- 
travagance of their pretended improvements. 
In the midst of these vagaries, conscience 
sometimes lifts up her voice, common 
sense appeals from “ Philip drunk to Philip 
eober;” then feeling the weakness of the 
structure he has attempted to erect, Pletho 
endeavours to make it — by investing 
it with the character of a ition beginning 
with the earliest dawn of history. Orpheus, 
Hermes Trismegistus, Zoroaster, expecially, 
are names quoted st every page, and are 
introduced as the authorities for a system 
which has certainly no merits of its own to 
stand upon, bat which on the other hand 
finds very little support in the mystic 
dreams summoned together from the banks 
of the Nile or the Ganges. 

Pletho's theory is a direct offshoot of the 
Neo-Platonism which arose under the last 
heathen em and which, after having 
triumphed for a moment in the reign of 
Julian the Apostate, dwindled away when 
Justinian persecuted it by his severe legisla- 
tion. Gemistus had formed at Misitra a kind 
of secret, society, composed of his most 
faithful disciples, and there is very little 
doubt that in the reunions of these modern 
Neo-Platonists the doctrines and institn- 
tions of Christianity were freely discussed. 
The ideas of Pletho, however, did not find in 
Greece the same reception which they met 
with in Italy almost under the sanction of 
princes of the Catholic church. At Florence 
the academy founded by the Medici and pre- 


sided over by Maasilius Ficinus was a clab 
of pantheists, and M. Alexandre gows so far 
as to may: “on ae demande amivent, on par- 
courand les oxcvvee de Iicin, ai ce chanoine de 
Flarenes éloit Chritien ?" 

in Reme, Pomponius Latus, or Sabinus, 
whom Pletho extols under the name of Peter 
of Calabria, had also organised an academy 
of Neo-Platonists. He was one of the 
heldest and most learned men of his time, and 
boasted publicly, even before the Pope, of 
doing his utmost to destroy the work of 
Christ. This free-thinking movement, cor- 
responding as it did with the most aban- 
doned degree of licentionsness, and, as we 
hare already said, finding, if not open, yet 
certainly tacit support in the conduct of 
thoze who ruled over the destinies of the 
Church, did not, however, last long. Time 
went on, Pletho was forgotten, and scepticism, 
under the influence of Montaigne and Char- 
rou, borrowed from more accessible sources 
than Zoroaster its deadly weapons, 

Before we conclude this article we most 
say a word at least of the scholarly manner 
in which the text of Pletho has been revised 
and annotated by M. Alexandre. This gen- 
tleman's reputation as a Hellenist stands 
too high to need our praise, but still the 
share he has taken in the present publication 
deserves spocial notice. The translation of 
60 abstruse and so tedious a work is a 
task the difficulty of which can only be 
appreciated by students acquainted with the 
style of Pletho. It is faithful, elegant, and 
reflecte the greatest credit upon M. Pel- 
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The Shakespeare Fabrications; or, the MS, 
Notes of the Perlina Folio shown to he of 
Recent Origin. With an A iw on the 
Authorship of the Ireland Fo iea. By 
G. Manekeld Ingleby, Esq, LL.D, of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. (J. Russell 
Smith.) 

Tis little work, put together by Mr. Ingleby 

before the recent communications on this 

subject addreased to the Times newspaper, 
form a most complete and convenient epi- 
tome of the entire controversy. The letters 
of Mr. Hamilton and Mr, Maskelyne, together 
with Mr. Collier's replies, are incorporated 
intothe werk ; and the public is thus put into 

ion of all the more important faets 
which have as yet been divulged, in a very 
small compass. 

Mr. Ingleby divides his inquiry into eight 
heads, of which seven relate to the internal, 
and one to the external evidence. First in 
order comes what Mr. Ingleby terms “The 
Chronological Test.” That is, the attempt 
at discovering either some word in the folio 
of 1632, used in a sense which it could be 
proved not-to have borne till later than the 
Bs3) date; or some marginal emen- 
dation, betraying an iguorance of the mean- 
ing which a particular werd undoubtedly 
bore at that time. In discovering the rite tl 
these, Mr. In professes, t! the 
ail of « frien pedir A. E. B., to have 
been completely succeasful. In Coriolanue, 
act iv. seene 7, occurs the following, 
according to the original folio of 1623: 


Tn the folio of *S2, besides other question- 
able: . the word “ehair” is altered to 
“gheer.”” New, says our author, “the fact 
is thet « cheer in the only sense in which it 
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ives meaning to the passage, viz., @ ery af 
peyrtar applause, did’ not exist in the Eng- 
fiz lan, till after 1809." We are bound 
to confess, however, that Mr, Ingleby’s proof 
of this position is not perfectly satisfactory, 
however unanswerable it may Ted to 
himself. And we ourselves are inclined to 
attach more weight to the following : 

“Mr, Dyce (Strietures “ee ged -_ 
Edition of Shakspere, - as @ similar 
omer a the “Old Corrector’s" alteration of 
the line, 

_— - a John, uct ¥., 00. 2. 
The ‘Old Corrector’ (Notes and Emendations, 1st 
ed., and 2nd ed., p, 211) substitutes of for and, 
evidently and indisputably under the impression 
that ‘unheard’ meant waheard of! 6 line 
then would mean—the King dees not fear harm 
from this unheard-of sauciness of ¢ compased 
of mere boys, This ‘Old Corrector,’ then, was 
not old enough to know that in Shaks«peare’s day, 
and later, ‘unheard’ was merely a mode of spell- 
ing wnAatr'd, ‘Unhair'd sauciness,’ then, does 
not require the conjunction, which undeard-of 
scuciness does.” 

Of the same kind is the alteration, in 
Measure for Measure, of “ sicklea” into 
“ sireles," the Corrector not knowing that 
“sickle” was the old way of spelling 
“shekel"; and of “widow's invocation " for 
“modern invocation,” in King John, re- 
vealing a like ignorance of the meaning of 
the word “ modern.” 

The second chapter is occupied in pointing 
out how many of the “ Corrector’s” emenda- 
tions correspond with those of later editors. 
The third is occupied with “the process of 
manufacture.” And here we shall show the 
anthor’s meaning best in his own words : 

“In Love's Labour's Lost, act v., sc. 2, the 
Princess saya,— 

Sa es rs oni? 
‘The ‘Old Corrector’ reads— 

© poverty in wit, kill'd by pere float! 
This was probably suggested to him (as Mr. 6 
observes ag his edition) by a deen hs Becta a 
of Biron's,— 

By heaven, all dry-beaten with pure scoff.” 
Add—that in all probability, he also compared 
the to be emendated with a subsequent 
expression of Biron’s,— 

Bruise me with scorn, confound me with a flout, 
*Kill'd by pure flout’ is but a cross between 
‘dry-beaten* with pure scoff,’ and ‘ confounded 
with a flout.’” 

“Tn Al's Well that Ends Weill, act iii., scene 2, 
Helena, bewailing the risk to which her husband 
is exposed in battle, exclaims-— 


That drive thee from th ph thon 
ve ¢ eportire where 
the mark 


air, 

with plereing, do not tach may lord! 

The ‘Old Corrector’ substitutes volant for ‘ vio- 
lent’; a change which I have shown to be 
wholly an-Sha ian (Notes and Queries, 1st 
Series, vol. vii., p. 427). The more speci 
alterations of that reformer are wound, vice ‘ move,’ 
ani still-piceing, viee ‘ still-peering.’ He reads— 


ved the still-pieciag alr, 
That nings with plersing, de est teadh my borat 
These emendations were evidently suggested 
by a parallel passage in the Tempest, act iii., 
se, 3,— 
* : the elements 
as well 


your swords are 
stabs 


ir nd the loud winds, 

Kill the atti olasing Cebsre te 

One dowle that's in my plume.” 

_ There is of course a good deal of assump- 
tion in this mode of ment ; but ¢ 
evidence throughout the first half-dozen 


bemoek" 
timiniat 


chapters is of the cumulative character, 
and the insignificance of each atom must not 
cause it to be neglected. Mr. Ingleby quotes 
also, under this head, the expression from 
Cymbeline, “ Some jay of Italy, whose mother 
was her painting,” alleging that the Cor- 
ae ag emendation, “who Re gogts her 
with painting,” was sugges’ y the mis- 
rint of “smother” for “ mother” (Ham. 
, 2) in the quarto of 1611. 

Mr. Ingleby now considers himself to have 
proved that all the Old Corrector’s emenda- 
tions were cither appropriations from other 
sources (see cap. 2), or manufactured as 
above described ; although, in passing, we 
must remind him that there is no style of 
emendation so trustworthy as that which is 
derived exclusively from an author himself. 
To explain Shakspeare by Shakspeare is 
only acting on a maxim of which we should 
have expected no classical scholar to forget 
the value. Mr. Ingleby, however, now returns 
to the appropriations, and proceeds to con- 
sider how lately many of them have been 
made. From this chapter we select the 
following most important statement : 

‘On April 17th, 1852 (only three weeks after 
Mr, Collier's last letter in the Atheaaum), a letter 
was published in that periodical from Mr, W. N. 
Lettsom, communicating Mr. W. Sidney Walker's 
emendation of ‘infimite cunning,’ vice ‘insuite 
comming,’ in Alfs Well that Ewes Well, act v. 
se, 3. ow, in the Atheneum of Jan, 31 and 
March 27, 1852, Mr. Collier had already made 
known what he considered, for the purposes of 
advertisement, the most pre’ ing exemplars 
of the MS, corrections of the Perkins folio; but 
infinite cunning was not one of them. 

On the 22nd of May following, a communication 
from Mr, Collier was published in Notes and 
Queries, where, in reference to a prior article of 
Mr. Singer's, Mr, Collier asked that gentleman to 
inform him in what number of the Athenawm Mr, 
W. 8. Walker's emendation had been made 

ublic. No reply from Mr. Si ever appeared 
in Notes and Queries, Nothing farther transpired 
on the subject until the appearance of Mr. 
Collier's Notes and ions in the month of 
February following, when the emendation of ‘in- 
finite ing’ was not mentioned in the /mtro- 
duetion among the examples of sound and self- 
evident emendation, but was introduced (1st and 
2nd reg I 169) in the following innocent manner : 
—‘On the evidence of the manuscript corrector, 
as well as common sense, we must print the 
passage hereafter— 
Her infinite ewuning, with her 
panned ss tohet aoe achat 
This appears to be one of the instances in which 
a gross blunder was occasioned, in part by the 
mishearing of the old scribe, and in part by care- 
lessness of the old printer. The ry of the 
this excellent emenda- 


late Mr. Walker hit u 

tion ;* and we may add, the sagacity of some one 
else seized upon Mr. Walker's correction, and 
imported it into the Perkins folio, Now, if this 
importation were made before the book came into 
Mr. Collier's hands, | must be permitted to ex- 
press my unqualified admiration and astonish- 
ment : 

“Ist. That Mr. Collierdid not select this as an 
original specimen of the Perkins emendations— 
being, as it is the best, or, at least, one of the 
few good ones, to be found on its margins. Like 
Mr. Singer's ‘rother’s' it has received the stamp 
of approval from Mr, Dyce and Mr. Staunton, b 
bwing unhesitatingly installed in the text of bo! 
their editions. @ late Mr. Singer also (Notes 
and Queries, 1st, S., vol. v., 556) spoke of it in 
terms of unqualified admiration, and adopted it in 
his latest text. 

“2nd. That Mr. Collier himself, using the Athe- 
aceum for his medium of communication with the 
public, and naturally expecting communications 
on the subject of his revelations to appear in the 
Atheneum, yet asked Mr, Singer, E Notes and 





Queries, where the emendation was to be found, 
because, ifin the Atienoriem, it had escaped him. 

“nl. That Mr. Collier did not see that it was 
his duty as well as policy even then tomake known 
his discovery, that the emendation was on the 
margin of his folio. 

“4th. That when his Votes and Emendations did 
finally appear, nine months after, not a word in 
explanation of this extraordinary oversight in the 
first examination of the folio, or the su uent 
discovery, was to be found ; nor was it mentioned 
in the /efroduction as an instance of felicitous 
emendation ; but, on the contrary, this emenda- 
tion, the most important far in the whole 
collection, is emuag ed into that work in the most 
naire manner, and with far less approbation 
bestowed upon it than upon nine-tenths of the 
cheer tf glosses with which the book is 
crammed, 

The next two chapters are devoted to 
“ Remarkable Coincidences,” and “ - 
able Discrepancies,” the former being the 
fhe between the folio of hic Mr. 

ollier's origi suggestions in his prior 
editions of Shakapeee age between so 

inal notes in the folio of '32, and in Lord 

Hesmere’s folio of ‘23; and the discre- 
pancies being those between Mr, Collier's 
own account of the folio given by him in 
various publications, and the so de- 
scribed as they now stand in that folio; the 
inference being, that between the date of 
Mr. Collier's description of the folio, and the 
inspection of it by men of letters in the pre- 
sent , alterations have been made by 
somebody, the circumstance that the folio 
itself during that period has only been in 
the possession of Mr. Collier and the Duke 
of onshire, being left to be taken for 
what it is worth, 

The remainder of Mr. Ingleby's volume 
is principally occupied with an examination 
of the letters on this subject, which have 
appeared in the public press. And the 
result cannot be summed up than in 
Mr. Ingleby's own words : 

“The writings in the Perkins Folio afford 
conclusive evidence of—Ist, that the character is 
simulated ; 2nd, that almost every alteration of the 
text in ink has been made in ience to 
underlying alteration in pencil; 3rd, that every 
word in pencil is in a very modern handwriting ; 
4thly, that the same hand that wrote the notes 
in ink wrote also those in pencil.” 

_ this latter department of the subject 
we do not propose to enter at present. 
But the general result of the inquiry 
amounts to this,—the “Old Corrector ” 
has in various instances displayed an igno- 
rance both of the ort! y and the! 
meaning of words which prevailed in the 
period to which he is referred; and he bas 
also others of which no tleman 
of the seventeenth century would have be: 2 
cognisant. Secondly, many of his emenda- 
tions correspond with those of the eighteenth 
century critics, who, as they cannot be 
imagined to have seen the folio, must either 
have been drawn upon by the editor of the 
latter, who must consequently have been of 
recent date, or their corrections constitute 
a series of the most extraordi coinci- 
dences on record. Thirdly, it a that 
between the time of the folio of 1 i 
revealed to the lic and the present 
moment, the Old Corrector’s readings have 
been affected by the progress of contempo- 
rary criticism; and one emendation in par- 
ticular, which was omitted in the list of 
specimen readings originally communicated 
by Mr. Collier, has, since ite publication by 
another critic, taken its place in the margin 


of the folio, its importance’ forbidding .us. to 
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believe it could have been omitted from the 
original list, had it been in existence when 
that was drawn up, Fourthly, we find that 
‘underneath the emendations themselves, 
which are written in an apparently antique 
handwriting, are hidden pencil-marks of a 
perfectly modern date, and in a hand said to 
resemble very much Mr. Collier's own. It 
is clear, therefore, that an imposition has 
been practised by somebody, and that must 
have happened either before or after the 
volume came into Mr. Collier's possession, 
If before, it.is odd that Mr. Rodd, the origi- 
nal owner of the book, and a man of wall: 
known archeological tastes, should not have 
discovered the multitudinous emendations 
which are scattered through the volume. 
If after, what is the inevitable inference ? 





Our Engines of Wor, and How we Got to 
Make Them. By Captain Jervis-White 
Jervis, M.P. (Chapman & Hall.) 

The Rifle-Musket. By the same. (Chapman 
& Hall.) : . 


A Letter from Captain Blakely, HP. Royal 
Artillery, to the Secretary of State for War, 
Claiming the Original’ Invention of an 
Indispensable Feature of the Armstrong 
Gun, (Ridgway,) 

THe first of the works which we have placed 

at the head of this notice is desigued by its 

author “to enable the reader to judge of 
the vast difficulties which have had to be 
overcome in bringing our engines of war to 
their present state of perfection, and the 
reasons which, from time to time, cause such 
an enormous addition to the military ex- 
penditure of the country.” We doubi, how- 
ever, whether the kind of information which 
it professes to convey will tend at all to 
reconcile the e-loying and economical 
members of the community to the ever- 
licreasing magnitude of the estimates for 
the ordnance department. Captain Jervis 
has collected together @ certain number of 
heterogeneous facts concerning the early 
history of gunpowder, canuon, fortification, 
and other kindred subjects, and, after adding 
a few remarks about the recent improve- 
ments in large and smail fire-arms, has 
tumbled the whole pell-mell before the 
reader, like potatoes out of a sack, The 
most mteresting portion of the volume is 
that in which he describes the successive 
inventions of Paixhans, Lancaster, and 

Armstrong, and traces the steps by which, 

within the last few years, the riffe been 

brought to its present state of efficiency. 

Few, however, we think, will agree with him 

in the assertion that the Enfield rifle is not 

surpassed by Mr. Whitworth's weapon. We 
would commend to his attention the results 
of the trial between these two weapons, 
which was recently made at Chatham, when 
the superiority of the latter, both in 
accuracy of aim and force of projection, was 
decisively Babies at ranges varying from 
“00 to 1100 yards; while at 1400 and 1880 
yards, ranges at which the Entield gave no 
results at all, Mr. Whitworth’s gun still 
made very res Ie practice. In its main 
features oa Jervis's second book strougly 
resembles his first. It is, however, more 
restricted in its subject, being confined 
entirely to the present condition of small- 
arms, and of their n juncts. The 


— Captain has coll a mass of 
tails res ng the processes of manu- 
factare of rifles, rifle-balls, funpowder, 
and cartridges: but, having unfortunately 


omitted to digest hia materials, has pre- 
sented them in a form which is at once too 
confused to be of any practical utility, and 
too technical to be of general interest. The 
a reader may, however, be rewarded 
y gathering from it a clear idea of the 
importance of Captain Delvigne’s invention 
of constructing conical bullets with a hollow 
at the base; by which device the bullet is 
expanded and made to fill completely the 
grooves of the barrel, by the direct action of 
the expansive force of the gunpowder itself. 
Scarcely less important is the improvement 
introduced by Captain Tamisier, of cutting a 
series of circular poe round the base of 
the bullet, by which means the axis of the 
bullet is always kept coincident with the 
direction of motion, and a much greater 
accuracy of aim thereby attained. 

Capt. Blakely’s pamphlet contains a record 
of one of those contests between a private 
inventor and a government department 
which aro unfortunately such common oc- 
eurrences in the scientific history of our 
country, and in which the victory invariably 
remains with the same side, In Feb. 1855, 
Capt. Blakely took out a patent for the con- 
straction of guns with an imternal tabe or 
cylinder of cast iron or steel, enclosed with 
# casing of wrought iron or steel, the internal 
diameter of which is somewhat smaller than 
the external diameter of the inner cylinder. 
This casing consists of a series of rings, 
which are either driven over the cylinder by 
mechanical means, or are expanded by heat 
and allowed to cool upon the cylinder. In 
some cases the patentee contemplates the 
application of two or more layers of rings. 

e advantage o fthis plan is, that the outer 
casing is thereby maintained in that state of 
initial tension, or permanent strain, which is 
necessary to bring its entire strength into 
operation. That this is precisely the prin- 
ciple upon which the Armstrong guns are 
constructed is conclusively proved by the 
terms of their inventor's patent, dated Feb. 
1857, which states that the improvements 
which he proposes to introduce “ relate to 
forming guns with the internal tube or 
cylinder o =~ iron or gun-metal in one 
piece, surrounded by one or more cylindrical 
casings of wrought iron or gun-metal shrunk 
upon the internal cylinder.” Capt. Blakely 
cites a letter of Sir W. Armstrong's to show 
that his first cannon was made with a steel 
cylinder ; and charges him with having sub- 
sequently substituted wrought iron for steel 
= a view of — ~ — of the 
earlier patent. ingly the captain, 
who has expended a coamaarahie pei of 
money in carrying out his ideas, calls upon 


! the Government cither to purchase his patent 


or to accord to him @ royalty upon every 


; Armstrong gun that is manufactured for 


Government use, cither in the Woolwich ar- 
senal or by private contractors. It would, we 
think, be very difficult to impugn the justice 
of this claim; but we have not the slightest 
ex ion of its success, We are so 

that Capt. Blakely should have weakened his 
case by oe unworthy motives to Sir 
W. Armstrong; for we cannot believe that 
that gentleman can ever have designed to 
have recourse to an evasion which would 
surely be as ineffectual as it would unques- 
tionably be dis ful. But there can be no 
reasonable doubt that the principle of con- 
struction to which the Trace ns 
owe their enormous strength is precisely 
identical with that stated in Capt. Blakely’s 
patent of two years’ earlier date. & 
are far from wishing to detract in the 


smallest degree from Sir W. Armstrong's 
great and acknowledged merit, But we 
must not forget that this merit consists 
mainly in the ‘happy mag combination 
of the results of At bours of many pre- 
vious investigators, As Captain Jervis 
observes in one of the works to which we 
have already referred, if we take each indi- 
vidual part of his gun, there is not much 
that is novel in it; the novelty lies in the 
manner in which he has brought these 
several parts to act one with another. But 
we sympathise heartily with Captain Blakely 
in his objection to working on the zie vos 
non vobie principle ; and we are glad of this 
opportunity of recording our opinion of the 
justice of his claim. 





The Rose and the Lotus ; or, Home in England 
and Home in India. By the Wife of a 
Bengal Civilian. (Bell & Daldy.} 

Tne best li point in this lady's book is 

her power of description; the worst, her 

management of the story, Of plot there is 
none; of incident, beyond a triplet of deaths 
and one brain fever, next to none; the con- 
versations are tedious and drawn ont, and 
frightfully overlaid with piety and Scriptural 
slang, and the ordinary reader cannot by 
any possibility muster an emotion or a feeling 
of interest from the first pege to the last. 

Of the varied elements needed for the 

creation of s work of art there is not 

a single trace. The story may be told in 

a few lines. The autobiographer, Agnes 

Maleolm, is an Indian child who has lost her 

mother, and is brought up by her uncle and 

aunt in England. She kas four cousins, 
two of each sex, with whom, she, a pas- 
sionate, self-willed, but -hearted little 
lady, perpetually quarrels and makes-up 

in with true Indian impetuosity. The 
eldest, Arthur, who becomes a clergyman, is 
in love with her, and she with him in her 
childish way; but Arthur breaks a blood- 
vessel, and dies—his death accelerated by 
his violent emotion, when he half reveals his 
love for her though still not so distinctly 
that she can understand him. She herself 
is too young to analyse her own feelings. 

A year or so after this she goes to India, to 

her father, who exerts the same soothing in- 

fluence over her that Arthur had exerted 
before; but, after a short time, and quite 
munecessarily, “ papa ” dies too, and she 
is thus left to friends and her fiance. Then 
she marries Walter Groy; and in just a 
year's time has the orthodox boy baby, and 
the book closes. This is literally the whole 
amount of plot or story in this book of three 
hundred and seventy pages: not quite 
enough to keep one awake for half-an- 
hour after dinner, or to beguile the tedium 
of a wet day anywhere Ssat ab & way- 
side inn in the heart of a mining district. 

Failing thas entirely in the plot, we must 

look, then, to the incidents, characters, and 

descriptions, as our various points of refuge. 

The incidents are few, unexciting, and tamely 

told. They comprise a ride by Miss Agnes 

on her uncle's caicaliga horse, Sir Bedivere, 
and the scolding, pouting, and asking for 
reconciliation ending therefrom; @ picnic; 

Arthur's death ; an offer of marriage—by far 

the tamest thing ever offered; a child's 

death; the brain fever of a good staid 
husband mated to a flirty, fly-away, but 
physically innocent wife; o tiger hunt; and 
the “live doll’ business before alluded to; 
uant food for 


not any of which form big 4 piqu : 
the go season 


palates accustomed to 
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ing of modern romances, The characters are 
much better. Arthur's saintlineas ; Ellen's 
stateliness; her impetuosity and im- 
pulses; Charlie’s unpardonable vulgarities; 
the flirtiness and thoughtlessness of Alice ; 
the stolidity of Mary; and the thorough 
womanliness of the aunt, are all told mode- 
rately well. Some of the deseriptions we 
shall leave to speak for themselves; they 
show the authoress in the best light we can 
throw upon her. 
‘This is a visit to a school-honse in India: 


“We threaded our way through the tall narrow 
streets, thronged with men and womon dressed in 
lively colours. Even the small, dirty shops were 
curions in my eyes, There sat a fat old bunyeah 
{corn merchant) weighing out his grain to his cua- 
tomers, and wrangling about the price of the same ; 
a heap of pice ami cowries beside him showing 
that his trade had prospered that day at least, al- 
though large heaps of parched grain and rice still 
remained to be disposed of, Next the seller of 
sweetmeats, half obscured by a swarm of flies, 
settling and fattening on the compounds of glue 
and butter, and then buzzing, and sticking, and 
crawling about in all directions. Now a gaudy 
display of muslin caps, glittering with beads and 
tinsel, gorgeous slippers, and other dandy articles ; 
and-then, by way of contrast, the most disgustin 
of all sights, a native meat-shop, in front of which 
ard prowling lean, hungry, miserable pariah dogs, 
longing and looking up at the meat with famisted 
eves ; and above, below, around, about, Mies fatter, 
lazivr, and more abundant than their brethren at 
the sweetineat-shop. We pass all these-and many 
more, and at last stop at a tall, grim building. 
Here wo had to get out of the carriage, and 
scramble through a stall square door in a wooden 
fate, across a dirty yard, in which were strutti 

idvous fowls, with long, thick legs, an 
bodies out of all proportion, bearing no sart of 
resemblance to the bird recognised by the name 
of hen, Next, up a flight of steep, broken-down 
steps, into a low, close room, the walls of which 
had heen painted, but were green with damp and 
black with smoke. There was a tuble in the 
middle of the room, and on the mantelpiece senne 
would-be ornaments of painted clay or coarse 
crockery, A few old rel one on an old book- 
shelf, a cane chair or two, and somo prints 
(without frames) of Scripture subjects, defying all 
rules of proportion and perspective, and very 
highly coloured, Outside the room wasa verandah, 
from which came o busy hum of young voices. In 
a minute the teacher joined us. Picture to your- 


self, gentle reader, a small thin wonran, with a 
very dark and very plain face, wearing a pink 
cotton dress; a bright orange shoal, bordered 


with green, was pinned tightly over the sunken 
chest.” 


And this is a palkee journey that might 
have been told worse: 


“Lf had felt inelined to 
ing and the rattling of the dak-garee, what did I 
think of the shake, shake, shaking of the palkee? The 
incessant, confusing, monotonous mumble of the 
bearers, the offensive odour of the torch, fed with 
copious anointing of rank oil, and which the 
terchbearer, with all the obstinacy and wroug- 
headedness of his race, would carry on the tm 
ward side, half choking me with the. detestable 
smoke; aml no speed to make up for all these 
tormonts ; a riiserable three-and-e-half or four 
raileg an hour, At the end of each eight-miles’ 
stage, sae down goes the palkes, [ put my 
dust-bepowdered head out into the night air, and 
asked my husband to explain the cause of sach 
Tough treatment. He had also been bumped down 
within a few paces of me, and looked no hand- 
somer or cleaner than I did. He explained that 
here we changed bearers ; those shonts-were calls 
for some delinquent who was not true to time; and 
his companions, ouly too glad of an excuse to 
dawdle, squatted round and lit their hubble- 
bubbles.” 


vumble at the jolt- 


“* First, I gave orders that I required the 
attendance of kuppra wallahs; these are mon 
who carry bundles of ha fram house to 
house, as * * do at home. Wonderful as- 
sortmonts they have in those unwieldy. bundles, 
which are carried. suspended from the two ends of 
a bamboo, slung.across one shoulder. The mer- 
chant consigna these precious packs to half-clad 
menials (whose business in life it is te carry 
burdens), and walks along in sleek importance at 
the head of his procession. A very cunning, 
cringing man he is, Ushered into your presence, 
down he squats on the floor, having collected his 
bales around him. He will not be hurried ; very 
deliberately he produces his inferior articles first 
of all, in hopes of passing them. off upon your 
ignorance ; you got impatient; he finds that ruse 
won't do, and then discovera the right style of 
article, fixing on ita most exorbitant price. If 
m~ do not know how to deal with this crafty man, 

¢ will guin bis point and wear out your patience, 
An experienced person will name her own price ; 
of course the merchant will express unmitigated 
horror. ‘Do you wish to rain him t he is a pour 
man, has pati so mach, and cannot abate a 
farthing.’ All this, too; with such earnestness, 
— hands, and piteous fhoe, that you may well 
ye taken in, The lady says (or ought to aay), ‘1 
have made up my mind; but, of course, cannot 
compel you to injure your prospects ; ifiyou cannot 
lot me have it for what | intend giving, take your- 
self and your bundles away as fast as you-can. | 
have no time to waste in argument.” If he is an 
accomplished rogue, he will begin with hasty and 
indignant gestures to repack his bales ; but observe 
closely, and you will see yourchosen article is kept 
out to the last, and, in winetysnine cases out of a 
hondred, you will receive it om your own condi- 
tions, if you continue steadfast. It is a good 
plan (if your nerves will stand the clameur) to 
summon three or four of these merahants ata 
time. The competition makes the sale qnicker, 
It was long before I learnt how to manage these 
troublesome individuals, You must he au fait 
both at right prices and right. qualities, before any 
victory can be — ; they are s strange set. In 
a grind house they will ask higher prices than in 
asmall bangalow. ‘The truth i, they have more 
servants to few. That custom, im India, of giving 
fees is a very heavy yoke ; nothing indeed can be 
done without s douceur. It is a recognised, 
time-honoured practice, and-is consequently sub- 
mitted to by all." 


And an immoveable lanndry-man declines 
Mem Sahib’s achools: 


“My washerman came to me with folded 
hands. 

***T have a petition to make, your highness.’ 

*** Well, what is it?" . 

*** Mem sahib, if you can tell me of another 
washerman who sends his danghtersa to school to 
be taught, I will send mine. As it is, her caste 
will be lost for ever, if ] allow her to go; no one 
wiil ey her; she will be shat out from the 
sawiety of her kinsfolk. Mom eabib, it cannot be ; 
1 am helpless." 

“1s it possible!" Tsaid. ‘T have heard that 
you natives are wedded to your old customs ; but 
is it possible that you are so blind! Here we are 
anxious to make your children sensible women, 
able to read and write and keep your accounts, 
instead of doing nothing but cook chuppetties, 
smoke, sleep, and talk nonsense. We go to the 
expense of providing a mistress, and offer a reward 
for regular attendance, aud you actually refuse to 
send them. Because your mothers, and grand- 
mothers, and great-grandmothers, were women 
voi of understanding, you condemn your daughters 
aud granddaughters to he the same t’ 

* This fervent appeal made no sort of impression 
on the stolid individual, who continued standing 
before me, with joined hands and head meekly 
bent, but perfectly resolute.” 


With these extracts we must leave the 
volume to the judgment of the public. They 
are fair specimens of the author's style, and 


The kuppra walla sits for his portrait thus; | may induce many to read her work to whom 


a 


the incessant introduction of religion will be 
no failing in the art of novel-writing, and 
who will not heed the want of excitement, of 
interest, or of life, manifest throughout. 





A Little Towr iw Ireland. By an, Oxonian, 
with Illustrations by. John (Brad- 
bury & Evans.) 

Tris is certain: he or sho who. writes a 

volume on Ireland. and the Irish inevitably 

—_ a genial book, and yet what 

i 


ind ever presented more + Uneig ht 
liness, and de than this “ imirild set 
in the say?” t the chronicler of things 


Irish be Mr. Carleton, Mr. or Mra. 5. C. 
Hall, Mr. Thackeray, or the fast Oxonian 
who “did” this httle tour, each writer, 
however varying in eral opinions from 
the rest, a with his fellow-tourists 
that it is his bounden duty to write plea- 
santly of Ireland and the Triah » And this 
is the natural result of his observation. If « 
man meet you with a laugh, you cannot say 
he is wretched, even if his check be wan and 
his clothes in tatters; if he cuts a joke, you 
cannot say “lam happier than this ragged, 
starving wretch.” Bo the touristin Ireland— 
who, ai, least in time 1, gaw nore misery, 
more squalor, more despair than he could 
note in any other part of the whole civilixed 
world— hance came back to: England en- 
vying the very beings with whom al] this 
misery seems to be a fatal necessity. 
Travelling direct from the Rey Cove of 
Cork to the commercial Eblis of Cheap- 
side, he asked himself whether it were 
not better to be a laughing devil-may-care 
Iriah by tter than one of these well- 
dressed, eaving, sad, and industrious Lon- 
don citizens, of whom Heinrich Heine said 
that they are on the whole the “ most awe- 
inspiring and terrible of human beings.” A 
little tour in [reland will almost surely lead 
the tourist to ask whether the hw 
piness of an Irish t is not preferable 
to the prosperity of his plodding English 
brother. Those Irish millions wear more 
rags, live in more dirt, eat less food, and are 
worse lodged than any European race; and 
withal they are happier than the whole of 
Europe put together. 

The book, readable as it is, owes a large 

roportion of its value to the illustrations by 

r. Leech, who has reproduced the rags, the 
undefinable costumes, and the general dis- 
orderly ménage of an Irish community, with 
all the energy of a photogra her, added to 
the power of his own inimitable pencil. 

The Oxonien in his very first page admits 
his “ fast’ principles, as though ab once to 
warn us that if we expect much sentiment 
we have come to the wrong shop. Truly a 
fast man may be as sentimental as Sterne 
himself; but he confines his pathos gene- 
rally to his own breast, or at most to 
that of his friend; and he, with all men, 
bows to conventionality, which at present 
decrees that sentiment, in common with 
politeness, shall rather be a negative than o 
positive quality, The Oxovian having come 
to an understanding with his readers, as- 
sures ua that if not sentimental, he is clever, 
and to that end states that after getting rid 
of a gentleman with the “ mark of the 
Roman beast upon him,” he wrote to the 
butler at home to send up his “pink and 
tops,” and “went over to roam in happier 
pastures.” The Oxonisn’s key-note, so te 
pags is s passion for falling in love. Be 

e blonde or brunette, tail or short, ne 
matter, whatever girl he mieets, provided she 
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be pretty, vanquishes him, and be remains | 


in chains till the next =seee arrives, to | 
enchain in turn. To banish the me of 
one of these cruel defeats, our Oxonian and his 
friend Frank cross St. George's Channel and | 
take this little tour. Of course, the moment 
he starts he falls in love with a new face, and 
it is after the distraction consequent upon 
seeing his fair visitor borne away in the 
direction of Derby, that our philosophic | 
hero remarks, after Marmontel: “ Quand on 
21" peer cao ype on aime, il faut aimer ce qu'on a.” 
Before reaching even the sige’ of the 
* Emerald,” the Oxonian ins to suffer | 
from that endemic-—* clever things,” without 
whick an Irishman might doubt his actual 
nationality. In St. George's Channel the | 
captain pata young man in irons for saying | 
something about there being “no Cyc-lades 
in those seas;" and on touching Irish soil, 
it seme incumbent on him that he must at 
onee tell his readers of Mr. Thackeray's great 
bull of aang the notorions lectures “ The 


English Humonrists,” while a fair quarter of | 
the number were Irish. But d results 
from even a blunder. Mr. Thackeray's mis- 


take was Professor Masson's poner 
and we have the polite and unobjectionable 
British novelists, 

Arrived at Universit: alten, the Ox- 
onian has » “dream of remarkable Lrish- 
inen,'"—somewhat misty, a4 a dream should 
be, but withal brik and hearty, as tourists’ 
dreams in Ireland should be. On the other 
hand, the travellers meet a genuine specimen 
of the real Irishman, clinging to old and use- 
less institutions, readily turning his back upon 
advancement, defiant of his on brother, 
whom he will not equal, and with whom he 
wiil not compete, and yet atill exhibiting 
that cheery, poetical, and simply religions 
belief in himeclf and his surroundings, which 
forms the charm of the Irish national cha- 
racter. In this expecial inatance the poor 
fellow even denounces the “ winnowing ma- 
chine " “aa a wicked attempt to oppose the 
decree of a good Providence, which sent the 
wind of heaven to ‘clane the whate and 
the oats,’” 

_ Against this argament what could the 
Oxonian and his friend say ?—for here is 
practical common sense worsted by poetic and 
even religious feeling. And how thoroughly 
ure this [rishman’s words illustrative of the 
national clinging to old customs and old fan- 
cies. This terrible adherence to custom, so 
suggestive of the hopelessness of Ireland, 
is exhibited in every page of this little tour. 
Barely have we done with the winnowing 
machine, than we come to the carman, who 
disparages in the most contemptuous lan- 
guage the London cab phate yefore him. : 








What hope can there be for Ireland when 
her people stand up even for the supremacy 
of her jaunting cars? It is after reading 
these evidences of national stagnation that 
the jokes of the Oxonian become acceptable, | 
ever when one of them is made upon the | 
siege of a pasteboard city of Delhi in 
Porto-Bello gardens, of which ovr author | 
says that it was “ Delhicious.” How doleful 
is this forlorn hope when compared with the 
witty compliment of the Trish waiter, apropos 
to a devoured salmon, “Faith, it's not two 
hours since that fish was walking round his 
estate wid his hands in his pocket, never 
deaming what a pretty invitashun he'd have 
fo jine you gintlemen at dinner.” Did ever in- 
jured salmon suffer from more witty insult? 
Of course a chapter is devoted to the 
famine. The chapter is good. An educated 
man must write well upon such atheme: | 





, cheaper to which they can resort. 


** Kvery one knows, of course, the origin of the 
Irish Famine. 

“* The blight which fell upon the potate pro- 
duced a deadly famine, because the people had 
cultivated it so exclusively, that when it failed, 
millions became as utterly destitute, as if the 
island were incapable of producing an 


ee, and when they are 
deprived of their accustomed food, there is nothing 
They have 
already reached the lowest point in the descend- 
ing scale, and there is nothing beyond but starva- 
tion or beggary.” 

**The remedy is just as clear,—to induce the 
peasantry of Ireland no longer to depend upon an 
article of food which is difficult to procure, 


| cumbrous te convey, possesses so little nenrish- 


ment that it nvust be constumed in large quantities, 
creates a strange unhealthy distaste for other 
food,* is subject to so many diseases from humidity 


and frost, and which has wrought euch grievous | 


desolation throagh the length and breadth of 
the land.” 

The Oxonian offers no remedy for this 
aooursed agriculture—he can offer none, 
nor can we, nor can the legislators and 
landlords to whom he refers. Any enact- 
ment or any scheme having for its end the 
abolition of the potato as the national food 
of a would be met with the most 
emphatic sa ion. The apparent tyrann 
of such a scheme would appear to the red 
Irish a means of annihilating them ; it would 
be mere Quixotism to hope for even a partial 
eradication of this debasing food. It is the 
one great national institution, more sacred 
even than the ancestral pig. It were easier 
to transmute the Irish into a new people 
| to change the character of their daily 
f 


And it ia this conviction that leads many 
to the fear that the long-expected national 
improvement in Ireland will never be 
achieved: The peoples of the world who 
have lived, or do live, in dignity, have eaten, 
or do eut, the mind-invigorating wheaten 
food. Egypt, Greece, Rome, England, France 
—the grand nations, have ever been wheat- 
consumers, while the conquered races lived 
on roote, or rice, and in modern times on 
this same embrutifying potato. 

We would that Raleigh had left the taber on 
the other side of the Atlantic. With perchance 
the best will in the world, Sir Walter doubly, 
perhaps trebly, cursed our Jand,—for the 
potato has overthrown the brave old Ireland; 
the partial degeneration of Englishmen may 
be referred to the abuse of tobacco; and of 
the third curse we will say naught. It may 
be that we are too mach inclined to glorify 
the discovery of America—or rather the 
benefits she has conferred are unduly allowed 
to hide the misories she has perpetuated. 
And we cannot leave this branch of the 
Oxoninn’s subject without sdmitting that he 
has very beautifully iustrated the evil infla- 
ence of the national food over the Irishman, 
by contrasting poor Paddy on his own land, 
inert, laxy, always-going-to-do-never-doing, 
with his brother Irishman in England, alert, 
industrious, and concentrated. 

Onr tourists met with one of a very clever 
class of old-woman mendicante—those mo- 
thers who are always about to write to their 
dear children in Americay, and who have 
not the wherewithal for postal dues. The 

tlemen did not find a means of con- 
ionnding the peculiar specimen with whom 
* When this famine was ut the worst in Conmmmara, 
the sea off the coast there tecmed with turbot, to such an 
extent Unet Ore inatess of fishermen could not belp catohing 


them in Urousamds; but the common people woald not 
touch them.—Qrerterly Review, vol. Loxxi., p. 


/ quently, havi 


other | 
| species of sustenance.” They, ‘who are habitually | 


| and entirely fed on potatoes, live upon the extreme 
, verge of human ot ent 


| calmly done that 








they were favoured; they were subse- 
been strack with the 
brilliant idea of a young English officer 
stationed at Qucenstown, who, being victim- 
ised in the morning, in plain dress, by an 
ald lady who was about to write to her son, 
and wanted the dear boy's letier read, was 
again accosted, in the afternoon, while in the 
full splendour of a uniform. Calmly taking 
the dear son's letter, he as calmly read, “'This 
ald party isa lying old swindler—kick her,” 
The effect was good. The thing was so 

¢ old party could not but 
believe ; and, calling upon the usual Virgin to 
have mercy upon her, she flang her day's 
harvest of cnittings on the beach, entreating 
the devil to take them, and fled away in 
horror, 

The tourists paid goodly tribute to the 
Trish scenery ; but why, we cannot help ask- 
ing, did they insult the grave Cockney by 
making one of the number, a fellow-traveller, 
incapable of appreciating a mountain, or dis- 
criminating between toat elevation and a 
molehill? We declare that, as a rule, we 
have never seen more faithful adorers of 
nature than those same hosts of Cockneys—- 
and we ask what can be more cockneyish 
than to accuse that same London fellow- 
tourist of “ shellfishneas " because he ate the 
lion's share of a lobster salad ? 

‘The Oxonian takes up his pen in favour of 
the Irish m the matter of capital convictions 
in Ireland, urging that our own are thrice 
as numerous, populations equal, as those in 
the sister country. But this is really no 
criterian at all, though the Oxonian would 
have us think go, after he has admitted that 
the proportion of convictions is but alender 
evidence of the proportion of crime. 

Perhaps the primitive state of these hap- 
leas, happy Irish, is never better illustrated 
throughout the “ Little Tour,” than in the 
following passage, the narrative of an hotel 
experience ; 

“The accommodation is, in fact, so limited, 
that Frank, in attempting somo daring flight of 
ablution, broke his tiny bath to pieces, and away 
streamed the water to announce the fact down 
stairs, Up’ came the astonished waiter, and 
surveying the wreck with a xorrowful countenance, 
exclaimed, ‘By the powers, your onner, its 
Meary’s looking-glass you've been and ruinated 
intirely !—and how will she kape herself nate and 
daysint ?’ subsequently explaining to us that this 
vessel, filled with clear spring water, had served, 

rior to its dissolution, ax the mirror of the pretty 
vousemaid. | had my doubts as to the taleof a 
tub; but Frank, at all events, thought it his duty 
to have an interview with the bereaved Meary, 
and returned therefrom with one of his ears con- 
siderably enriched in colouring. 

“1 strongly recommend the tourist to make 
himself aC. 1., by procuring a portable bath of 
waterproof material, such as is now made for 
travellers.” 


And here is a quotation, written concern- 
ing that hotel, or rather inn. The lines are 
worthy of Alphonse Karr: 

“Again, the fine gentleman may be discon- 
verted to find that wialews very generally decline 
to be opened,.or being open, prefer to keep so, 
except in case of his looking out of them, when 
they are down upon his neck, like a guillotine. 
His looking-glass, too, just as itis brought to 2 
convenient focus, may perhaps, dash madly round, 
as though urged by an anxiety, which it coald not 
repress, to assure him, in white chalk, that it 
really cost three and sixponce ! 

“But what are these trivial inconveniences, 
which amuse, more than they annoy, to ‘s mati 
as calls himself a man,’ and when be has such 
active, cheerful, untiring servants, ever ready to 
do all in their power to please him?” 
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Arrived at Limerick the Oxonian has a 
capital opportunity to strike in this anecdote: 

“7 wonder whether the lady still lives in 
Limerick, who had the passage of arms, or rather | 
of legs, with General Sir Charles Napier. Being, - 
in the complimentary diction of her friends, ‘a 
remarkably tine woman,’ or in the vulgar verbiage | 
of irreverent youth ‘a regular slogyer," she was | 
wont to despise those of her fellow-creatures who 
did not weigh sixteen stone; and when the little 
soldier broke his leg, she remarked contemp- 
thously, ‘that she supposed some fly had kicked 
his poor spindle-shanks |!" It so happened that, 
just as he recovered, the large lady met with a 
similar accident, breaking her lag. Napier was at 
no loss to improve the occasion. ‘Going to her 
house,’ he says, ‘1 told the servant, how sorry 1 
was to hear that a bullock hed kicked his mistress, 
and injured its leq very muck; and that I had 
called, in condequence, to inquire whether Aer leg 
was at all kurt?’ 

We have said that the assertion made by 
the Oxonian in his very first page prohibits 
sentiment, but in the following passage we 
think we have found # grain of pathos : 

“It was pleasant, when we reached the Victoria, 
and had ‘cleaned ourselves’ (ax housemaids term 
a restoration of the toilette}, to find letters from 
ae to hear that the good wheat was shorn 

stacked, and the mowers ‘in among the 
bearded barley.” ” 

The Oxonian, though he does now and 
then rap out at the lower middle-class peo- 
ple, is no snob, as the following extract 
will show. ‘The italics are the chaste lines 
of a newspaper report, the other words the 
Oxonian’s remarks anent : 

“"The Prince (of Wales) amused himself for 
some tine in rolling Large stones into the Devil's 
Punch-boel,', for the satisfaction, doubtless of 
—_ them ‘go flop;’ how when he went to 
Church on Sunday, ‘the Veneralle Archdeacon 
recut prayers, ond seemed, as it were, reinvigorated 
by his presenes,’ which suggests the idea of a sub- 
sequent jig with the clerk in the vestry, or of an 
Trish chnssez down the centre aisle; and how, to 
make a final extract, Mr. Carroll, the tailor, pre- 
sented His — Highness with ‘a whole sat of 
Trish teeced, adm; W calculated for mountain ex- 
cursions, and with the texture of which, as well as the 
fit—which Mr. Carratls eye hit off to a nicety oes 
this mean that Mr. C, ‘took a shot" at the royal 
dimensions t—‘ the Prince was nvuch pleased,’ 

After having lost sight of his adoring 
speciality for some time, our author has it 
revived by the sight of two French girla. 
He grows jealous of “ce cher Jules,” about 
whom the young ladies make inquiries, and 
who turns out to be a poodle. Dreadful to 
contemplate. And talking of French girls 
naturally leading to considerations upon 
France, our author dilates upon that suc- 
cessful British huntsman on French ground 
who was “crowned with laurel” by the sous- 
préfel for his prowess, 

fhe book, aa we have said, is readable, 
even yery readable, and but for that con- 
demnation of middle-class people to which 
we have more than once referred, and a 
suspicious odour of Oxford industry, we 
should like the work all the better, As an 
example of what the Oxonian really can do 
in the classic way, take the following: 

“There is magnificent monntain seenery, naked 
as the chieftain, but much more interesting, 
between Kenmare and Glengariff, so wild and 
stern, and desolate exceedingly, a solitude so 
compiete and drear, that, were Prometheus bound 
upon those craggy rocks, he would be relieved to 
see the crnel vulture hungrily stooping for his foie 


gras” 
Mr, 





The work is beantifully got up. 
Leech has come ont in fall force, and we 
have no doubt“ A Little Tour in [reland" 
will become popular, 





Through Norway with a Kuapsack, By W. 
Matnueu Williams, (Sinith, Elder, & *0.) 
Ma. WILLtaMs is an experienced pedestrian 
toarist and « keen observer, and besides this 
he possesses the art of narrating in a con- 
cise and interesting style what he deems 
worthy of notice. These qualities combined 
have enabled him to produce a very interest- 
ing and instructive book on Norway and the 
mamners and customs of its inhabitants, as 
he found them during a ten weeks’ trip in 

the height of their summer. 

He left Hull for Christiania on the 21st of 
June, and, after a passage of about forty- 
eight hours, arrived at Christiansand, where 
the steamer remained a few houra; during 
this time he visited the town, which ia built 
of wooden houses, thatched with birch bark, 
and detached from each other to lessen the. 
risk of fire. The vessel started again at about 
noon, and towards midnight arrived at the 
mouth of the Christiania Fiord. The sunset 
in this latitude, in the month of June, is one 
of the moat magnificent sights in nature : 

“Tt is eleven o'clock, and the sun has but 
lately set. We can see’ exactly where he is, 
below that line of distant hills upon the shore. 
They were dull gray two honrs ago, bat now they 
have a tint of deepest purple, and their outlines 
are wondrously sharp, There isa thin film—a 
more transparent veil of halo-cloud out there, the 
kind of clond called cirro-atratus—a sheet of what 
would be thin fog but that it is some two or three 
miles high. The colours of the sunset cling to 
this, and the sun below the horizon throws a clear 
and definite light upon it, as upon a screen, It 
marks distinetly the position of the sun, and thus 
we are able to watch him gliding on slowly from 
the west to north, sinking in the meanwhile o 
little more, Now it is midnight, and the sub- 
terrancan sun due north. There is light enongh 
to read a newspaper if it fave the north, Just 
over the sun is a vanishing semicircle of buff light: 
westwanl it grows to orange, and from this oran; 
zone broad bands of browning red stretch upwards 
and outwards, On the eastern side the buif tint 
melts and darkens into a fresh cool gray. Further 
on, in a widening circle, extending upwards, and 
eastwanls, and westwards, to the south horizon, 
all these colours melt away gradually to neutral 
gloominess. There, at the southern meeting-place 
of sea and sky, both are mingled in one heavy 
leaden semi-darkness. This is the region of night. 
Farther on over the bending sea, mem have been 
burning gas and candles for the last three hours or 
more,” 

After midnight, the passengers retire to 
rest, and, on awaking, find themselves at 
Christiania, This city of 40,000 inhabitants 
is clean, quiet, and very orderly. “I have 
never seen « town of its size so free from 
indications of squalor and vice. The poorest 
streets are composed of clean, comfortable- 
looking wooden houses, and the poorest 
people have a well-conducted respectable 
manner and appearance.” English is very 
generally understood, and English goods are 

lentiful in the shops. In the evening 

r. Williams, accompanied by some fellow- 
travellers, visita the Klinkenberg, or Cre- 
morne of Christiania, and finds that “all 
classes of people are here, excepting the 
class most numerous at Cremorne. Servant 

irls and their mistresses, workmen and 
their masters, merchants and their clerks, 
students and professors, meet on common 
ground and enjoy the merry-go-round 
together,” 


“ There are no policemen, gexus Parnes, or any 
other official order-keepers here; we have sven 
non¢ in any part of Christiania all day. There are 
sume six or seven hundred people in the ganlens 
and theatre, and not one questionable wouan or 
riotous man is visible. The Norwegians are some- 





times spoken of in England as a drunken be, 
but there is no indication here of even the carhest 
preliminary stages of intoxication. 

“ The honesty of the Norwegians is strikingly 
demonstratel by the condition of the shop- 
windows, Many of them containing articles of 
hardware, books, and other portable goods of some 
value, are without shutters, the wares exposed 
behind common crown glass panes; and this in a 
capital city where we saw but one watchtsan in 
the course of a three-quarters of an hour walk 
through the streets.” 

On their return to the hotel they find a 
party jast breakin, = which assembles 
regularly to hear the English a ae reac 
in their own lan, ge by the landlord, who 
understands English. By this means the 
inhabitants are kept as perfectly acquainted 
with the 
England as they are with those of their own 
country. The people are as refined in their 
manners a8 they are pure in their morals and 
orderly in their deportment. 

**The different classes of society in Norway an 
not distinguishable by their conduct ; for all are 
quiet, courteous, ———. and dignified. An 
‘nglish puppy, as we are aware, is the most 
contemptible of the brutes, and a true English 

entleman the most dignified of human beings. 
"he Norwegians of all classes exhibit the peculiay 
external attributes of niga English breeding in « 
very remarkable degree. They are,as far as | have 
et seen, the best behaved people in Europe ; 
aughtiness and cringing seem equally unknown 
among them, .. . I saw to-day a man, who appeared 
to be arich merchant, alighting from his carriage - 
a servant opened a broad gate that led to the 
house he was visiting ; the owner of the carriage 
took off his five-guinca Panama hat, and de- 
seribed with it a large semicircle, terminating at 
the knee, as is the custom here; the servant did 
the like, neither more nor less respectfully than 
did the gentleman—erge, both were gentlemen,” 

Of course this high state of civilisation ia 
left behind when our tourist quits the city 
and wanders among the mountain farms. 
There are no such things as — hotels 
except ina few places visited by Englishmen ; 
in their place there are stations called girst- 
gicergaard, or “ lodging-giver-furms,” where 
travellers are pest ora after a fashion, at 
a very low rave, the tariff of which is hung 
up in the travellers’ room at many of the 
stations, The domestic economy of these 
slaces is of the simplest kind; the substitute 
for bread consists of fladbrid, a species of 
oat-cake resembling the substance of which 
band-boxes are made; this, with fish, egg. 
milk, and cheese, constitutes the principal 
food of the people. The bedding consists of 
a wooden box containing a sack of straw, or 

hance some loose hay; or, should the 
house be full, a share of the hay loft or barn 
with an indefinite number of biped and 
multiped companions, of which the ants are 
the most formidable, so that the traveller 
who is luxuriously inclined should avoid the 
mountains and flords of Norway. 

Mr. Williams takes the rail to Eidsvold. 
This line belongs to a few English engineers, 
and is very well conducted, the fares being 
low and the dividends proportionately large. 
a the traffic is thereby encoura, He 
crosses the Miosen lake in a eteamer belong- 
ing to the railway proprietors, and then 
begins the strian portion of his journey. 

he cathedral of Frondhjem deserves 
notice. It is acurious heterogeneous sort of 
building, which would puzzle an archao- 
logist who was ignorant of its history. Our 
author has a theory of his own respecting it. 
which we shall give in his own words ; 

“Were I an archmologist, | should regard thie 
building as worthy of a special pilgrimage an:| th: 
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most minute and careful study. Hf the original 
design could be fally made out (and the materials 
for working it out are in existence), I suspect that 
it would throw more light upon the real origin 
and history of Gothio architecture than any other 
edifive in Enrope, It appears to me to form a 
conneeting link between the Mosque of St. Sophia 
and our more recent Gothic edifices. The idea of 
deriving the pointed Gethic arch and nare from 
the old Scandinavian shrine, or sarcophagus of the 
sea-kings—a ship hauled ashore and placed keel 
bs A most feasible; for if insteml of 
placing the inverted ship upon natural pillars of 
the craggy coast-rocks of Norway, a wooden roof 
with beams, ribs, &e., shaped like a ship's hull, 
were placed on a Byzantine colonnule and arches, 
with a rade Byzantine cupola at the stern end, we 
should have exactly what appears to have been 
the original form of this shrine and sarcophagus 
of the converted and canonised old Scandinavian 
king, St. Olaf. The date of its construction ex- 
tends from about 1033 to 1248." 


We must refer the reader to the work itself 
for an account of the mountains and glaciers, 
the waterfalls and avalanches, and other 
natural phenomena recorded by our author, 
who evinces no slight acquaintance with 
these subjects, and oe remarks are very 
interesting. 

Mr. Williams notices a striking resemblance 
neers ae and ourselves. He 
says that their physiognomy is peculiarly 
Buglish, more ar tans chat oF Tintiskene, 
“The special characteristics of the wooden- 
faced, close-shaven Englishman are seen 
more strongly marked here than in London.” 
And at the conclusion of his tour he says 
that no observant person can visit Norway 
or Denmark without having continually 
forced upon his attention the resemblance 
between this northern people and ourselves ; 
for all our special English characteristics, 
which distinguish an Englishman from a! 
Frenchman or a German, are even more 
visible in Norway than in England. And he 
continues : | 


* T often thought, when in the most wild and 
primitive parts of Norway, that they now repre- 
sent, in everything but costame and the presence 
of guns and a few other modern inventions, very | 
nearly the state of Old England in the days of 
Alfred; and that a practical knowledge of the 
physical aud social condition of Norway at the 
present time must be of great value to the stadent | 
of English history and the progress of English 
civilisation.” 

The language presents as striking a 
similarity as the people; and ind 50 
great is this resemblance that our author 
muintains the old Norsk to be the root of 
the English lanyuage, and asserts that in our 
whole vocabulary no twelve words can be 
found (not. of recent introduction) derived 
from the German. An examination of the 
Danish dictionary showed that of the first root 
words on sixty pages opened at random (all 
technical pee and orl derived from 
Latin or French being excluded) more than 
one-third have common English words 
obviously derived from them: 


“* These experiments, easily repeated, show how 
nearly our language is allied to the Scamlinavian ; 
especially if attention be paid to the kind of words ; 
we get from this source. They are our common 
vulgar words: those whieh convey the most | 
familiar ideas in the most forcible manner; those ; 
which every goul writer endeavours to use as | 
much as possible, and which children first learn 
to use and always prefer. Good old hearty 
English is, in fact, a dialect of the old Norsk or | 
Icelandic, as it is sometimes called ; the language | 
in which the Sagas are written, German is another , 
dialect ; Dutch, Swedish, Danish, and modern | 
Norsk, are others,” ! 








Mr. Laing even goes so far aa to derive 
the name of our country from “eng,” 3 
supplementary farm, so that England would 
mean land of engs, or out stations to the 
Norwegian vikings" pastures. 

With regard to our anthor’s adventures— 
how he fell in with a siren; how he passed 
the night with a shepherdess worthy of the 
Homeric age; how he lost his way on an 
ice field and was nearly starved; and how, 
on returning to civilised life, all the inn- 
keepers turned their backs on him on 
account of his travel-stained apparel—they 
are all printed in the work before us, and 
to it our readers must refer. 

Mr. Williams gives some excellent advice 
concerning the tourist's knapsack, and what 
it should contain, also the needful instruc- 
tions for washing shirts, cooking eggs, and 
other arts useful to the pedestrian ; while his 
instructions for speaking an unknown lan- 
guage are most admirable. He aleo recom- 
mends the traveller to carry some artificial 
flies, fish-hooks, steel-pens and holders, India 
rubber rings, &e., to present to people to 
whom he may be inde for little acts of 
courtesy, where a money payment would not 
be appropriate or acceptable, 

In conclusion, we would recommend all 
those Englishmen who love romantic 
seenery, and who do not object to m, 
it during a tour, in consideration of the 
almost ridiculously small expense incurred, 
to visit Norway, emphatically a “Land of 
the Mountain and the Flood;" and, before 
doing so, let them purchase a copy of 
“Through Norway with a Knapsack.” 





THE LITERARY CHARACTER. 


Ir is & common notion that literary men 
have to a very considerable extent a com- 
mon character. Like officers of the army 
or navy, clergymen, physicians, men en- 
gaged in the civil service, or school- 
masters, it is supposed that they have so 
many habits and prejudices in common as 
gradually to be wrought into a certain simi- 
larity of character, and that consequently he 
who knows well one literary man may guess 
with some considerable accuracy the character 
of another, This theory is so far accepted by 
the public that we have had essay upon 
essay, and volume upon volume, all based 
upon its truth, When we hear of the re- 
_ due to the “literary character,” “the 
changes which have taken place in the lite 
rary character,” “the effects produced by 
the literary character on the cthics of the 
age,” and other results in which the “ lite- 
rary character" is concerned, it rarely 
occurs to any one to make the inquiry: Is 


there nd such distinctive character as that : 


on which all these opinions are founded? 
Is there the same family likeness among 
literary mcn as there unquestionably is 
among soldiers, and actors, and school- 
masters? Does the literary character exist 
at all? When such an inquiry is instituted 
we apprehond that the object of it will be- 
come more and more indistinct, till at last 
it will vanish altogether. We purpose de- 


| voting a few columns to the consideration of 


this topic with especial reference to the 
atatue occupied by literary men, the respect 
due to them as such, and the manner in 
which this claim is allowed by the world. 
Now, @ professional character is formed by 
the coincidence of several conditions—take 
the military as an example. The man who 
embraces # soldier's life is generally a youth 
of spirit and resolution, fond of enterprise, 





full of animal courage, not insensible to show 
and splendour, careless of danger, and 
covetous of distinction—these qualities do 
for the most part determine his choice. It 
is true that they are not found mixed in 
the same proportion in every aspirant for 
the conqueror’s laurel, but there are not 
many young soldiers in whom they are not 
all or nearly all found. Here, then, is the 
basis of a professional character; but those 
men having this original similarity are next 
taken from the common herd of mankind. 
and formed into a distinct society of their 
own; they associate with comparatively few 
save their brethren in arms; they have a 
common law of action, a common object of 
ambition, and are subject to a common dis- 
cipline, which, though not severe, is yet in 
the highest degree inflexible, The “ esprit 
de corps” among them is overpowering. 
and the result of all these causes is u 
strongly marked professional character. In 
the navy this is still more powerfully deve- 
loped, because all the constituent elements 
are more energetic, the spirit of enterprise 
is even greater, the discipline is stricter, the 
society more exclusive. Again, take the 
clerical character: this is perhaps less 
peculiar, because the clergy are compelled 
to mix more freely with “all classes and 
conditions of men,” yet how strongly it is 
marked! There is again a coincidence of 
conditions among those who embrace the 
career of a clergyman—a certain serious- 
ness of mind, a conviction of the im- 
portance of religious truth, a natural re- 
verence for all things sacred, a love for. 
or at least a willingnesa to study. Here 
again are elements which, when found in the 
vast majority of a body of men, are sufficient 
to create a profeasioual character. Add to 
this a similarity of training, a subjection to 
arule apart from that to which other men 
submit, and an “ esprit de corps” perhaps 
even stronger than that which prevails in 
the army, and we have abundant reason why 
there should be such a thing aa a well-marked 
clerical character. Lawyers, again, form a 
distinct class; but, as we shall see, the dif- 
ference between them and other men exists 
rather in the effect produced on the mind by 
a particular kind 2 study than by any ex- 
ternal separation from their fellow men: they 
have to study causes with the object of pro- 
ducing effects—to investigate rights and 
wrongs, not so much to vindicate the one 
and punish the other, as to make the most of 
& particular interest, on which side soever 
that may be found; they may give advice on 
the subject of right, but they must act accord- 
ing to direction, or not act at all. The legul 
mind is no fiction, It must have, and dovr 
possess, a power peculiar to itself—that of 
shifting the objects of its contemplation away 
‘from the aspect in which other men view 
| them, and regarding them with a reference 
solely to a series of legislative enactments 
la power, in other words, of taking a subject 
out of the atmosphere of common reason. 
and placing it in one of Jaw, Yet this legul 
ns must not be so warped as to have only 
one field of vision; it must be able to re- 
transpose what it contemplates, and to take 
alternately a purely legal and a purely 
rational view of any subject presented to it. 
The man who listens to a § h of Sir 
Fitzroy Kelly or a summing up of Lord 
Chief-Justice Cockburn will soon understanl 
what is meant by the “legal mind.” Medical 
men, too, present o sort of family likeness ; 
they enter on their career from similar 
motives, their studies are the same, they can 





sneceed only by strmlar qualities, they, more 
than any pr 8; both from professional pride 
and conviction of the magnitude of the 
interesta at stake, object to interlopers; em- 
piricism and pretention are especially odious 
to them; and a general medical character 
may, Withont mach hesitation, be assumed. 

Schoolmasters are a still more distinct 
race; their habits at once of authority and 
regularity, the despotic nature of their 
government, which admits of no appeal, the 
necessity of investigating minute differences, 
of considering small matters with the same 
interest which other men bestow on great 
oues, tend to render the masters of schools, 
in an unusual degree, like one another, and 
unlike the rest of the world. 

But, with regard to literary men, none of 
these results can be expected, because none 
of these causes are at work, their ranks are 
recruited from men of every class and every 
profession ; retail trade, commerce, agricu!- 
ture, law, eee and divinity, the army and 
navy, the fine arts, science and manufacture, 
politics and diplomacy, all fornish their 
quote to the great class which rejoices in the 
name of li The more carefully we 
examine this, the more clearly will the truth 
develop itself to our apprehension, that, in 
any great and comprehensive sense, there 
ext be no such thing as a literary character. 
The cl who writes on divinity, or 
who even confines his literary efforts to the 
composition and publication of sermons, is 
not more clerical in his general tone of 
feeling and action than his friend who, from 
his parsonage in the country, issues volume 
tipon volume upon history. criticism, fine 
art, and science. The medical author who 
occasionally dips his pen into polities, is not 
lvss intensely professional than his neighbour 
who writes only in the columns of the 
Lancet; and what may be said of these may 
be affirmed of all the rest, and more than all 
of the schoolmaster, whe is never, in mind 
ai least, out of his desk, and who conceives 
of ne one as being out of the reach of his 
esne, In short, literature has no effect upon 
the character beyond intensifying its already 
dominant peculiarities. 

But when we come to examine this 
theory more closely, we shall find that 
“literature " is construed in a very limited 
sense by those who contend for the ex- 
istence of a distinct literary character. 
All the higher and grander branches are 
ignored—hiatory, poetry, philosophy, divinity, 
science, art—and literature becomes merely 
the supply of light essays, tales, novels, 
plays, and magazine articles, which the idle- 
ness of society demands. To this is added 
journalism ; and when to farce writers and 
mitgazine contributors are added newspaper 
reporters, the concoctors of “ leaders” and 
* penny-tliners "—the literary class is 
complete. 

Now, we need not say that we are far 
from undervaluing the importance of this 
class. Its power is great, ineslculably great, 
either for good or evil; and the newspaper 
press of this country is indeed a “fourth 
estate,” and upholds the dignity of the empire 
with as much zeal as it corrects the errors 
of the time with energy. It takes its tone 
from the virtues of the nation, and reacts 
upou it with the most beneficial effect. 
even here-we must make subdivision. 
news 
enga in a far more important work than 
the mere purveyor of light literature—they 
are really the leaders and often the framers 
of public opinion; they often decide whether 
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public question can be settled without their 

tential intervention. We would be the 
ast to think or s lightly of the re- 
sponsible and conscientious wielders of such 
a power, bat we do nevertheless protest 
against the term “literary men” being applied 
exclusively to them. In fuct, it belonge less 
to them than to the recluse student whose 
volumes shed a light on historical problems 
or scientific discoveries, but who is rarcly 
considered in any other light than that of 
his profession, whatever it may be, 

Journalists have a common character, and ; 
the purveyors of light literature have one ; 
also: in the first case, a very weighty and ; 
estimable one; in the latter, one too often | 
an light and frivolons as their productions ; | 
and froma very curious and strangely incon- ° 
sistent confusion of there two, there arires 
the common but most vague notion of a 
literary character, Literature is rarely pre- 
sent to the mind of the journalist; he is 
engaged on great questions of state, on 
foreign policy and domestic interest—on all 
that concerns the well-being and good 
government of millions. He is a politician, 
a statist, a jurist, a philoxupher—all by 
turn; he is a public rather than a literary 
man, and in the hurry and turmoil of public 
life, he has little feeling to spare for litera- 
ture. The other class may have wit and 
humour, the graces of style, power of immgi- | 
nation, and another power, which they often 
value still more, that of keeping themselves 
and their doings before the public. Among 
them are found those whom Byron describes 
as 

The anthor that's all aushar. Fellows 

Th foolacap aniforms, vurned np with ink, 

fo very basy, fusey, fine, amd jealous, 

One searce knows what to say of thetn or think— 

Uniesa to polt thers with o pair of bellows. 

Of coxcomibery’s Worst coxcembs even the pink 

Are prefe eto Hiese shreds af paner, 

These unqueuched analogs of * the midnight taper.” 

Tt is an injustice to the claims of literature 
and literary men that these should be re- 
garded as exponents of the one and types of 
the other; they are mere dabblers, having 
neither akill nor scholarship, nor patience to 
obtain either; but these are the people who 
are continually complaining of the want of 
respect with which literature is treated. We 
contend that there is no want of respect 
towards it manifested in this country; we 
are not so engrossed in the getting of wealth 
as to be indifferent to literary aud artistic 
eminence. Would Macaulay have been a 
lord, or Scott, Davy, Lawrence, Alison, and 
Bulwer Lytton baronets, had they not been 
distinguished in art, science, and literature ¥ 
Ts not an eminent writer welcomed in all 
circles to which he can claim an entrance ¥ 
lifted far above his 
natural position, and not rendered any the 
happier for it? Would it have added to the 
comfort of Burns if he had every day 
“dinnered wi'a lord?“ Do we not habit- 
ually look for something like equality of 
social condition in our intimates, and this 
for our own comfort and without much 
yegard to their ability or the want of 
it? In short, ceteris paribus, do we not 
honour literary eminence as much as we 
can? The man who has written a volume 
of essays is not, therefore, a more desirable 
companion for the great dignitary of the 
state or the wealthy landed proprietor; nor 
is the latter a more agreeable companion for 
the “ littératenr.” If there be any sympathy 
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we shall have peace or war, and no great| The complaint that literature is net re- 
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spect ccarives-ont of tho mistake which we 
have exposed—that there is a literary class, 
and that the purveyors of light literature are 
its members. A great deal has been said of 
the way in which men of lettera are honoured 
in France and Germany; but there is Rttle 
or no reason for it; there is more reading im 
both those countries than in our own, and 
writers therefore are better paid; but as te 
social distinction, the case ia very much as it 
is among ourselves: Germany bas a Hum- 
boldt, France had a Cuvier, England has a 
Macaulay. If Lamartine were the head of o 
provisional government, Milton was a Secre- 
tary of State. If Guizot, a prime minister, 
has written history, so did Fox. Both were 
statesmen before all things; and if we wish 
to make out claims for a literary class, os 
such, we shall assuredly fail. Those only 
deserve to be called * literary men," who in 
their own day give the world the fruits of 
careful study, as well as of original genius, 
These do not complain of the treatment they 
meet with, nor have they for the most part 
reason to do so. They will represent the 
literature of the age when the age itgelf has 
passed away, and will be embalmed in the 
grateful memories of future generatious. 


NEW NOVELS. 
£2} aid Flow, A Novel. 3 vols. (Newby.) 1859, 


Joun Epmscey, Fsy., of the Royal Lodge, 
Chalkingilon, is a retired tradestaan, who, having 
made a fortune in business, is mow enjoying 
his ease and retirement in the country. His 
family consists of Mr. Elmsley, and two 
daughters, Julia and Agnes, Julia is handsome, 
proud | passionate ; Agnes, quiet, lovely, anc 
unassuming, and they are provided with lovers 
to match. Edgar Fielding, a dashing fellow, son 
of a neighbouring geutleman-farmer, is Julia's 
acknowledged suitor; while Agnes’ lover is 4 
shrewd, business-like, but unattractive London 
tradesman, with the familiar name of Jame: 
Smith. The other principal characters are 
Nathaniel Hackley, londlord of the Railway Arma 
at Chatkingdon ; Mr. Chapman, the lawyer, and 
William Elmsley, a younger brother to John, who 
has received a classical education, and is supposed 
to possess vast funds of learning, but extremely 
limited onea of cash. This latter circumstance 
brings him occasionally from London on a visit 
to his brother John, a good-hearted, liberal 
flow, who supplies hia wants, makes a great 
fuss with him besides, and sends him off 
with “a bouquet more like a sheaf of wheat 
or a hayeoek than a common noeegny.” The 
death of Mr. John and Mrs, Hlmaley by 2 
riilway accident takes them olf the scene, and 
brings William Elinsley on again. Then occurs tlie 
incident upon which hangs all the interest of the 
tale, William Elunsley and Chapman, the Chalk- 
ingdon lawyer, conspire together, and destroy John 
Elmsiey’s will; and they inform the friends 
assembled after the funeral, that John Elmstley 
himself destroyed the will no few days before his 
death, intending to make another. The horror- 
stricken friends and relatives are also informed by 
these two worthies that John Elmsley had never 
been murried. This proves to be true; and the 
bland sanctimonious schemer, William Elmsley, is 
now sole heir to his late brother's fortune of about 
40,0004 At this point of the tale rogues begin to 
prosper, and troubles heaet the innocent. Mutters 
continue in this state for a few years, when a 
certain Bob Parsons, formerly clerk to Chap 
man, suddenly appears at Chalkingdon, from 
which place he mysteriously absented himself at 
the time of John Elmsley’s death. He now pro- 
duces the will which was supposed to have been 
destroyed. In reality it was a counterpart which 





of feeling between them they will associate ; | Parsons, who suspected William Ehnsley and Chap- 
if not, companionship would be worse than } man’s intentions, had substituted for the original 


will, which had been destroyed. These facts 
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being ighted 

turns upon the guilty who pay the 
of, theiz. crimes, and’ the vietims of thei | 

wicked sehemes are now restored to her favour. — 


Sach is a brief outline of the narrative called 
“Ebb and. Flow.” It is a book of tolerable 
merit, inasmuch as when we close it we feel 
satistied with the position in which we leave the 
persons with whom we have Lecome acquainted 
aes so — The novel does 
not y my originality or er, hh 
some skill is evinced Ya ter Aarslepeepet of 
plot, and the interest of the tale is well sus- 
tained. But there is a.great deal of unpleasant 
mannerism in the book—there is a continual | 
breaking off in the midst of an observation or 
reflection, which very rauch impairs a style, already | 
far too careless, and the oft-repeated affectation of 
blundering and immediately correcting himself in | 
rege he = author indulges, ons whie he ome } 
to think amusing, is very disagreeable. fe. 
would remind the author that vulgar funniness 
ix very different from real humour, and that care- 
lessuess in a writer is by no means a proof that he | 
possesses genius, If the author makes up his 
taind to be more earnest and careful in his next 
work, we think he will produce something better 
than ‘* Ebb and Flow.” He can if he wi 


The Dennes of Dawndelyorn, By Mrs. Charles 
J. Proby. (Smith & Elder.) 

Tus is essentially a novel of character. The 
events through which the story winds are not 
more than ordinarily striking; nor is there the 
least originality in the plot. But several of the 
characters are with remarkable skill ; and 
exposed with mingled hemour and Kinloe, 
ex mmour a i 
indeed, the former be ever separable from the 
latter. The tale iteelf is of a rather tortuons, in- 
and-ont, wandering character, not exciting in us 
any curiosity as to the ultimate destination of the 
personages who figure in it, but considerable 
amusement amd interest in watching their im- 
mediate movements, Each sneoessive phase of 
the story is like a play upon the stage, which we 
watch to the end perhaps with avidity, and then 
never care to lenow another word about the actors 
who performed it. Nor does the fact that all the 
principal characters preserve their unity and con- 
sisteney throu, t at all interfere with this 
result, Eric iw Rric, and Sophy is Sophy, from 
the beginning to the end: but we feel as little 
interest in , hero and heroine, as we ever 
remember to have felt for any of their shadowy 
fraternity. 

Old Squire Denne of Daundelyonn, the sub- 
stantial Saxon owner of a fine estate and Eliza- 
bethan Manor House in Kent, is the broad basis 
on which the story is erected. “To him come from | 
London five orphan nephews and nieces, two of | 
the former and three of the latter. The two | 
disappear from the scene rather early, and only 
come in as they are wanted afterwards, to act as 
escorts, hosts, and protectors-general to their | 
sisters. It is with the fortunes of these three— 





nt priest so far conform to 
conventionality as to have children innumerable, 
And Eric and y go through the usual amount 
of misunders s and disappointments. What 
in the elassical sense forms the catastrophe of the 
story arises from an unfortunate tendency on the 
part of old Mr. Denne to. dabble in hops—a pro- 
pensity of a Sey disastrous character. In 
thia instance he ruins 

Daundelyoun, when of course all Sophy’s virtues 
shine out with redoubled lustre. One of her 
brothers, however, steps in conveniently at this 
moment, and provides her with a home, while 
Erie naking his fortune; so that wo are 
spared all the heart-rending details of a liveli- 


ciety | a 


” 


the spurns” which patient governesses of the 
unworthy take, that are usual on such occa- 
sions ; and we have the satisfaction of knowing 
that our pretty and affable young friend, who 
rathor likes being 


career, We own we have arrived at that kind of 


middle-aged form of mind in regard to novels, in | 
| which we like to *‘ take things casy.” 


It was all 
very well at one time to rush eagerly throagh the 
three volumes, in a perspiration of anxiety, and 
throbbing with paroxysims of alternate delight and 


in. Just as a very you rtsman will shoot | 
From sunrise to ae wrt Qnock himself up for 


a week. Ten years later he begins to like a shoot- 
ing pony, s good lunch, and an hour's rest before 
dinner. But we are rambling, We meant to say 
that the ‘* Dennes of Daundelyonn™ isa , Oasy, 
sensible, and quietly — story, that we can 
take up and pat down again half-a-dezen times in 
the day without being wild till we get back to it ; 
which does not unfit us for the day's business, or 
elicit the angry remark from our mate, that we 
‘can't be spoken to,” 

The characters, as we have said, are the chief merit 
in the book. Miss Crocket, who talked proverbs, 
and thought Solomon # greatly overrated man ; 
the Twins, daughters of unfortunate victim of 
hops, who asked where the Channel fleet was 
situated, and ‘who was the clergyman?” ea red 
herself; all to a great.extent combine originality 
with nature. The style is easy and sparkling : 
the satire truthful, but tart. Here is an old Luly 
ow the subject of her poodle : 


tenting a woman of the vill in ber confinement 
with evinth, and could not come; 1 think 
he might bave pot off the twhnth for thach an friend 


aod cuthtomer ath I an, However, my dear Mitheth 
Denne, he could not, or would not come, ae tea in 


dechpair, and “* Mothn worth, 
At lath Thara thaid “Law! ip, give him 
thome cuthtor oil,” amd we thent for thome, put it in 
milk, poet pee it down hith throat with a teath- 
| ape aavd it made bim thick thick, poor dear !—tut 

soos better from Ua and now ho's ath well 


ath ever,” " 
Here, again, is Miss Crocket on Solomon : 


“* Rolomon '—<hon't talk to me of that man, dear; 
it irritates me to hear him spoken of with such ri a 
respect. I did not like to tmneh before that gentie- 
man, but Solomon was & man, my love; a man of 
low habita and loose principles; clever, no doult , bat his 
— charscter dreadfal —it won't bear thinking of, 

only wish I had been in the of the Queen of 
Sheba; I would have given him a spice of my mind’... 

“* There is Mr. Grey, now—a very worthy young ovan, 
fa dies am sien te because T Leppen to differ frogs 
his about ; Jost as if | had pot aright to have 
be own opinion of any public character as well as him- 

if, f should 4 like to know what Mr, Girey would 
Gaels of me if I wed tike Solomon to-morrow. 


T call it monstrous!" ... 
“*You may call King Solamon what you like; butl 
call him & hard-hearted, 


is 
““Crnel!' exclaimed Florence and I 


loves, For exarmple, 
5 he the rod spolleth the child,’* 


Crockett, dropping. ber voice, and ‘what coukt 
va expect from son of that creature, 
And as to his father, less we say about 


holxman times! out; 
boys who have been whipped 

Another lively and interesting 
— the —_ girls ihe pated en; the 

iption of the voy. and the steamer: and 
the picnics on the ished.” 

We mast ssy that on the whole we have spent a 
very pleasant day over the ‘* Dennes of Daande- 
tyoun,” and are grateful to Mrs, Proby for the 

iversion, 


kissed and squeczed, is able to | 
provide herself with befitting muslins and moire 
antijnes, through even the darkest days of her | 








SHORT NOTICES. 


France and England, Socially and Politically 
Considered, By Charles Menge de Loisne. (Jeffs.) 
lf M. Menge de Loisne does not obtain his promo- 
tion, he will at least enjoy the satisfaction of 
having deserved it, That worthy functionary-— 
Sous-Préfet of Boulogne-sur-Mer—has. undertaken 
and successfully accomplished a task which is as 
novel as it is important, and as difficult as it is 
certain to be attended with the very best of conse- 
quences. A comparison of the manners an 
customs, the laws and institutions of France and 
England has never yet been attempted. Vulgar 
minds and writers of moderate powers have 
always instinctively recoiled from it. Even less 
has the feasibility of an historical inquiry into the 
development of the national character of the two 
countries been practically admitted by the learned 
in France and land. Henee M. sne can 
boast of having bestowed upon the world the 
inestimable gift of a treatise which is not only 
startlingly original in its design, but also vividly 
interesting in its execution. This is high praise, 
extorted by genuine merit, and we admit— 
certainly not with a view to qualifying our tribute 
of admiration—that the philosophical author of 
this treatise was more than ordinarily favoured 
with opportunities for research, stady, and com- 
parison ; the right man—as usual in France-—-was 
in the right place, Revelling in the mental 
luxuries of the highly cultivated society for which 
Boulogne is so justly famed; enjoying almost 
daily opportunities of probing the soundness of 
his theories against the vigorous but polished 
understanding of the fish-wives, or deriving in- 
struction from the subtle logic of hotel keepers ; 
buried at times in the literary treasures of 
that colossal library which is the pride and 
boast of the Boulognese, the Sous-Préfet of those 
classic regions had the additional advantage of 
familiar intercourse with those representatives of 
the learning, valour, and commerce of England 
who, for reasons of their own, inhule the freah free 
air of the City of Refuge. He could, if he was so 
tninded, listen to the undisguised sentiments of 
trus Britons perorating in the small hours of 
night, and in the tap-rooms pol yey or 
he might admire our national esty and the 
limbs of fine and fair Anglais in those inno- 
cent salt-water gambols which are so igen 3 
and so justly famed. Need we say that a wo 
executed under such auspices will for ever live in 
the British Museum, and that the thanks of the 
nation are due to Mrs, Philipps Greene, whose 
translation is in all respects worthy of M. de 
Loisne's original ! 


An Account of the Isle of Man, By William 


Sacheverell, .» late Governor of Man, Edited 
by the Rev. J. G. th M.A., F.G.S. 
(Printed for the Manx Society.) The Manx Society, 


to whose encouragement and protection we are 
indebted for this perfect edition of Sacheverell's 
** Account,” is entitled to public gratitude for the 
noble and useful labours to which its existence is 
devoted. To preserve, to collect, to elucidate, 
and to publish the more important historical 
records of the island—to rescue from oblivion 


cruel, vain, anpinneipled young ‘the manners and customs, the laws and usages of 


the old Manx people—to enrich the history of 


together, tn clean: | this empire with the materials for a supplementary 
see his advice | Chapter on Manx history, is an und 


ing whicl 
isall the more commendable since it can never 
be popular, and which can be accomplished only 
by an association because it can never become 
the object of a commercial speculation, The 
majority of readers know little more of Man 
than what they have gleaned from one of Sir 
Walter Scott's Novels : that the island is small, 


obsti just like all ; that j 
i poy ter tpie re rye e | regeed, and to a great extent barren t it 


talk a which Englishmen cannot under- 
stand. Tite Leese in guide-books may polly 


have di 
volumes which, at the smallest cost of coin and 
trouble, give their fortunate perusers a very dis- 
tinct view of the present, with an-occasional glance 
at the past. But no provision Luts hitherto been 





made for those gourmets of knowledge who have 
no palate for viands hashed up in fricessées or 
drowned in sauces, who wish to pick and choose and 
carve for themselves, and whose eager curiosity is 
their best and, indeed, their only condiment. To 
these chosen few we cordially commend Mr, Cum- 
ming's edition of Secheversil 

Christianity in its Antagonism to Drunkenness. 
(Partchigs & Co.) Is there any need to inform 
the world at large that the sun shines, or that the 
earth is wetted when rain falls? And is there any 
necessity for informing us through a pamphlet 
that Christianity is opposed to drunkenness ! 
Here is a fact as evident as the monument on 
Fish Street Hill, and some nateless writer must 
labour to prove this truth through forty-seven 
pages. As though there could be any doubt about 
the matter—as though the perfect were not always 
opposed to the imperfect; the truth opposed to 
falsehood, It is edifying to mark these literary 
bantlings strutting about before the booths in the 
world’s fair, blowing their own literary trumpets, 
and calling upon all men to come and view— 


nothing ! 
The Boys Birthday Book, (Houlston & 
Wright.) This book is announced as being by 


Mrs. S. C. Hall, William Howitt, Augustus 
Mayhew, Thomas Miller, and George Augustus 
_ But er — class of pct writers are 
only represent y “one” paper . A good 
per “The Great Good Luck of Claude 
opper."’ Mr. Sala contributes a paper entitled 
“Grendfather Pigtail’s Story of how the World 
Wagged when he was a Boy.” The name speaks 
for itself, The paper contains some very good 
lines. Here are a few for example, on the 
miseries of infants in our grandfathers’ time : 


“The same cumbrousness of dress which seems to 
have been considered ornamental in adults was thought 


wendy ample provisions were mde to vent Bprains 
and di i baby's poor little lirmahe ceee pee 
into & sort of of whalebone, wool, 


which waa called a 
th an wndue ineli- 


‘ables When the day of une tinge, wobineding, aed 
unpadding did arrive, it was quite a domestic festival. 
You may thank your stars, boys, and be more fal 
for your sound and vigorous ‘lnbe, that your bubyhood 
was not passed seventy years ayo." 

The book should sell, for it contains many good 
papers. 

Natural History for Beginners, By James 
Owen, Parts 1. & TL (Longman.) The names 
of the compiler and publishers of this series will 
justify the belief that it is an excellent publication. 
It will doubtless sell well, but will not, it is need- 
less to say, contain as much of natural history as 
may be learnt. There are some students who will 
real this work and think themselves really 
natural historians—for a good many of us believe 
that nature only has to be glanced at to be known 
—that a steady apprenticeship of observation of 
her work is quite superfluous. 

The Siintolic Anglo-German Voeatiulary, 
Dr. Falck Lebahn. (David Nutt.) In this 
vocabulary we find the most useful and common 
words taught by ilustration—that is to say, the 
drewing of *¢a cart” has its English and German 
name written below. The benefit to be derived 
from such a work by children who are simul- 
taneously acquiring both languages must be really 

reat. The plan, however, is not new, since 
it is founded upon that of a Frenchman, L. C. 
Ragonet by name, who first published the idea by 
means of his ‘* Voerbulaire Symbolique Anglo- 
Francais.” 

Guides fo the Coast of Kent, Coast of Sussex, 
Coasts of Hants aut Dorset, and Coasts of Dewor 
and Cornwall. By Mackenzie Walcott, M.A. 


} 


| of 
| 





have even a r¥swne of the discussion whi 


en- 
sued upon the discovery of various unacodyntable 
footprints which appeared on ‘the snow about 
Dawlish and Torquay. Mr. Walcott says : 


“On Fob, 9, 1855, at night, myeterions footprints were 
left upon the light anow which lay over an extent of thirty 
to forty miles from Exmouth and Dawlish to Torquay 
and Totnesa; they appeared like the hoof-marke of an 
ase in single line, measuring four two and three- 
— inches, e footprinta have attributed to 

otter, Use bastard, and the rat, to ke eecaped 
from Mr. Pish's garden at Sidmouth, and by Professor 
Owen to the badger!" 

A Glosserial Iuder to the Printed English 
Literature of the Thirteenth Century. By Herbert 
Coleridge, (Tribner,) This is a valuable and 
tmauch wanted work, and has already received the 
poy of several savants competent to 
judge. The publication may be considered, as 
Mr. Coleridge states in his preface, as the founda- 
tion stone of the historical and litera rtion 
of the Philological Society's tess English 
dictionary, 


MINOR POETS. 


Satan Restored. A Poem. By William Cyples. 
(Saunders & Otley.) Had the author of ** Satan 
Restored’ possessed as much richness of ex- 
pression as breadth of fancy, had his utterances 

en equal to his conceptions, we should not have 
placed him among the ‘* Minor Poets.” But 
poctry, in so fur as it is pure, partakes so much of 
the character of perfection, that any defect in the 
poet, any short-coming or weakness, is instantly 
noticeable, and places him at once in @ secondary 
rank, no matter what may be his other powers 
and pretensions. We confess that we came to the 
erusal of ‘* Satan Restored” with gloomy fore- 
odings that we should be treated to a travestie 
of Dante, or a new and by no means improved 
edition of Milton ; the arguments prefixed to each 
of the ‘* Books” were not at all re-assuring ; the 
theme itself was unpromising; and, altogether, 
we were certainly not pre-disposed in favour of 
the poem of Mr. Cyples. But we had not read 
ten pages of his production ere we found that he 
was no common man ; ere we saw distinct evidences 
of a subtle if not a profound mind, and acknow- 
ledged the presence of a vigorous and darin; 
imagination, Still, the prime defect of the boo! 
—its poverty and baldness of expression—was 
very apparent, Mr. Cyples’s descriptions, when 
descending to the utmost speciality and minute- 
ness, are rather enumerations of the objects 
described than pictures; his scenery, though 
finely imagined, is poorly pourtrayed ; his land 
seapes are cloudseapes, and his characters are not 
persons but passions. Nevertheless, there is here 
and there great vigour, and the author sometimes 
delivers his thoughts finely, and does not leave 
them to be dimly imagined or guessed at by the 
reader, Of the theology of the volume we shall 
say no more than may be necessary to our oe 
of giving a brief sketch of the character and object 
the poem. According to Mr, Cyples, the 


| possibility of the restoration of Satan and the 


i 


illen angels ix no longer a matter to be speculated 
upon as one that may happen in the far-off future, 
but one that has already been decided, According 


By | to him, Pandemonium has no longer a king, has 


no longer a leader and chieftain. Satan ts once 
more Lucifer, the Son of the Morning, and all his 
hosts have re-entered the blessed abodes. The 
poem opens in Heaven, on the occasion of a great 
festival, commemorative of the triumph over the 
Evil Ones, and especially of the moral bravery and 
beauty of Abdiel, who accompanied the fallen 
angels in their descent of ruin and dismay, 
endeavouring even at the last moment to prevail 
upon them to repent and renew their obedience. 
At the conclusion of the festival, certain cherubs 
speculate as to the probable future fold of their 
quondam friends and associates, arguing from the 
known character of the Almighty, that the obstacle 
to their re-instalment in their former seats of 





, Ne. 





power and splendour must lie in the fallen angel= 
themselves, They believe that at some future 
day they will tender their submission to the 
Omnipotent, and are su in this conviction 
from the fact that the throne of Satan, and those 
of the other mighty spirits who joined with him 
in rebellion, still remains unoccupied. Nowhere 
else in the universe is there anything useless, AL) 
ag teems with vitality and beatitude; hence 
ey argue that these vacant thrones, in the very 
metropolis of God's empire, furnish proof that 
their former occupants are destined once more to 
join in the worship of the Almighty, whose 
neficence, boundless in itself, will then know ne 
limitations owing to the perversity and rebellion 
of the creature, but will extend alike to all. The 
action of the poem opens when Astrea, the most 
intimate of Satan's friends prior to the rebellion, 
obtains permission to visit the seats of woe, and 
do his utmost to bring the Prince of Darkness to 
a right mind. The deccription of his hell-want 
journey is at least vividly conceived ; and we find, 
on the authority of Mr. Cyples, that the abodes ot 
the damned were not especially prepared for the 
Devil and his angels, as we had been taught to 
believe ; that so much consideration as the prepara 
tion of a place of torment for their sole use and 
oceupancy was not bestowed upon the fiends ; 
but that they were hurried away from the 
centre of absolute perfection into that pit where 
all malformed and abortive things—spent suns, 
extinct planets, wicked earths, erratic rings, 
maliguant comets, and all baleful and portentous 
shapes—were hurled in wild confusion upon one 
another. Here Astrea finds Satan, reclining upon 
a crushed planet, and the conversation which 
follows exhibits much dramatic power, The Devil 
has long known that he has ee nes newt 
less warns ; that his diabolical plans have always 
been thwarted ; and that every evil which he bas 
produced has been made the means of a higher 
an fuller manifestation of the Deity. He ix 
therefore in favour of non-interference, not because 
his malignity is lessened, but because his despair 
is complete. In his gloomy holds he has thoaght 
out the ineffable madness which led him to revolt, 
and has clear convictions in reference to the 
mighty difference between the absolute and the 
conditioned, the created and the eternal, the finite 
and the infinite. He is still conscious of his vast 
power, but knows that it is limited ; whereas thet 
of Him whom he still impiously dares to call his 
** foo,” is limitless. And yet, amid all his 
despair, there retnains to him a i & malignant 
one, but one that suffices to stcel his heart against 
submission, He tells the wondering Astrea that 
there is a duality in all things, that evil is co- 
extensive and co-eternal with that darkness 
is as omnipotent as light; that he is not supreme 
in wickedness, but that there is a Being in 
whom all evil is concentrated, just as there is a 
Being from whom all good ; that these 
two Beings are absolute, uncreated, eternal, brut 
that neither can be said to be infinite until the 
power of the other is crushed; that an endless 
warfare has been maintained between the two, and 
that he, himself, King of Hell though he be, is 
merely the minister and incarnation of the power 
he serves, as lhe was formerly the foremost servant 
of the Most High. He di that he who is 
styled the'* Tempter” was himselftempted ; that the 
absolute Evil visited him in Paradise, and stinya- 
lated his ambition by telling him that if he revolted, 
he, the Eternal Evil, would come to his assistance 
and place him on the throne of the Absolute ; and 
ends by saying that, had he not been incited te 
it by hopes falsely held out to him, he would 
never have rebelled. This, Astrea characterises 
as a wild dream, and answers that no snch 
evil as that of which the Devil speaks has an 
existence, that evil must necessarily be limited, 
inasmuch as its very agg implies defect ; and 
assures Satan that he is the follest and most 


potent of all evil beings, that the whi of 
which he had spoken, and the tempting 
to his ambition, were neither more leas 


than the echoes of his own thoughts, Thech fiend 
is staggered, for the Archangel merely ut his 
own doubts, doubts which -had> long) agite biz 





- New & 
Ne. 64.— por ea sees, 
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inind ; but he is determined to be convinced at 
once, or to renounce his hopes forever. He takes 
Astrea to a region of leaden darkness and desola- 
tion, lying beyond the boundaries of the pit, where, 
as he believes, the empire of Heaven terminates 
and the empire of Evil begins ; and here he calls 
upon the *' Power” of which he had spoken to 
incarnate itself and become visible, but he calls 
in vain. No voice answers his own, no sign is 
made, no portent comes to his relief. Astrea at 
once assnres him that the darkness which he be- 
holds is not infinite, that it is girded about by the 
empire of God, and that the devastation on which 
he looks is merely the pathway, searred by the 
thunderbolts of Heaven, down which the fallon 
angels were hurried in theirdescent. The Arch- 
angel prays that a sign sry fos shown to Satan, by 
which the chimeras that have haunted his long 
dream of rebellion — be put to flight; and the 
rayer is answered. sleep falls _ him, and 
@ is carried ina dream to the seats of the blessed ; 
he beholds the familiar glories of the place with 
delight ; powers and reaches of thought never 
before granted to archangel, are bestowed upon 
him ; he is made to the steps of the throne 
of the Infinite One, and look abroad on that 
dominion which he had regarded as bounded ; suns 
and systems flame before him in endless succession ; 
is —_—- at the grand ——— i 
of any lingering malignancy within hi t 
because the grandeur on which he looks is too 
terrible for any created eye, because of its vastness. 
Step after step of the Eternal Throne he is made to 
ascend, and wider and wider the wondrous 
panorama unfolds itself; his intellect, ¢ 
specially sustained, begins to give i 4 er 
the magnificence of the le, bat no- 
where, In all these shining fields of space is 
there the slightest sign of revolt—all is and 
darmony, all the worlds and suns systems 
that hang the breath of Him against whom 
he had d. to rebel are jubilant with the praises 
of their Creator, and gladly reflect the glory of 
His omnipotence. The ney banner of the 
a ——— unfold itsel _— the eye of 
Satan, and amid its starry devices he recognises 
forms with which he is familiar, in humbler types, 
repeated here in sidereal systems ; everywhere he 
perceives the working of an Omnipotent Will, the 
presence of an Infinite Power; and the ever- 
widening horizon, as he is compelled to ascend 
pas a and higher, continues to well out new 
splendours, new suns and systems, whereof there 
is noend. He casts his glance on his own gloomy 
and finds that what he had fancied as 
Ha — of a palace of endless — as the 
rontier of an opposing empire, is scarcely recog- 
aioshis an 0 blot apen’ the hair and far-spreadi 
fields of creation, and that stretches of g’ cy ond 
undreamed-of beatitudes surround it on every side 
ae — of ng a, aenent 
wi ymns of praise t iving. His 
soul is crushed within him. Tones seizes on 
him ; not because he has dared to oppose himself 
to the Infinite Being whose handiwork is before 
him ; not because he fears that the intelligences 
madness and 








English, thought it advisable to consult ‘an ! LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


accomplished Italian” as to the merits of the » ini ss 
ori, inl work, in order to be assured that it was aim UF |: Premed Methus, hind Couraes byl Timthhotin, amie e 
really worth translating. The ‘accomplished , Atkin (W. 8), Tiree Somaya on Sonship of Christ, Fmo, 
Italian,” who is no other than the famous — AtKinsos (J. C.), Walks, Talks, and Adventures of Two School Boys, 
Alessandro Gavazzi, declared oracularly that Auaten |G.) Outlines of Natural History of Herope, imo. be 


*Tidegonda” was one of the best works of Hour (Mie. Utcps to Kaewedee, wow ed: Ito. 30. 


Grossi; and “in regard to Grossi himself," adds | Hye Lanes and, ew 2. 

ana at Italian,” “1 can assure the geez come ci Si fe nea 
wo! t he ouly one competitor in his  fumiyeser The: by Camgucie ed. Liman. Oe, 
literary career, and he is Manzoni, no doubt one MN amun Bo ‘wee ee et 
of the greatest living poets.” Perhaps the fact Payouts Pa , Harmo. a. Ge, 
needed the assurance of Gavazzi to give it pypunt i. Boats cn Law Hefurm te Greet hiinin Sea 
currency, We cannot say positively ; but our Gleig's School series: Owen (J.), ‘Natural History for Beginners, 
impression is that, had Grossi been born in Olleapaes'c? Soskigne to's. 3. 2. 1, 1eme. 
England, and written his ‘* [degonda”™ in English, us Saber, 1: ow. 

he would have dropped naturally under our | “2. Set Nee rene 


category of “Minor Poets.” Be this as it Zournal of the Slege of eaxtopel, 4 Vols Ato 4 ts 
may, the work before us is not likely to prove _ , Sr ere tot Pasange, by Osborn, and ed. 


what — said = steel a o ition Haswnay |B Prec Mea a¢ Cane tnt fern 
to our literature. ¢ learn that the translator is | Hecullertions of « Detective a and series, 12mo. Ls. dd. 
a lady, and that her labours were undertaken neuf A Drama. — =e 
during the Crimean war, while her husband and Simon (WS), sermons Freacbed at St. Mark's, Friday Strvet, 
only son were exposed to all the perils and suffer: g'20 8. os.) wo wtaters, Imo. 2. 

ings of that disastrous affair. Perhaps her time Stowe pur), Minliter's Wookng, post ra, 2». ff, Uhwstrates, Ts. 6. 


might have been more profitably occupied ; but hae"! Pyiher tail pew oe: lame; tet 
wi 
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that, of course, we have nothing to d H Todd J Angel of the feeberg — 
@ 0) io. Her . 8. 
mistake consisted in putting her work to press; | ‘te zi, ee 
and for this Father Gavazzi scems to be, in no | Wuit'n Paul Puno on duct oCs ile Untold, new ed. 1amo, 20. €¢. 
slight degree, responsible. Truth compels us to | a pumpieneeeenns 
say that we cannot look favourably on the : 
—— translation of the entire works of Grossi, NOTES OF THE WEEK. 
lone after the manner of his ‘‘Ildegonda.” We) ‘Tie well-known firm of Longman, which is one 
have some hope that the writer will take our of the oldest, if not the oldest among the houses 
wivice, and abandon the project at once ; for she in “the Row,” and which was long known under 
says, “* tho critic is as a ivinity to the writer, at the names of Longman, Orme, Brown, Green & 
once an inspiration and a fate, and from his fiat Longman, has recently undergone a change by the 
there is no appeal.” If all writers thoughtso, it | secession of Mr. Brown and the death of Mr. 
would, we believe, be more pleasant for all con- | Orme. The house now consists of Messrm. Long: 
cerned. The translator seems to have formed a | man, Green, Longman, and Roberts. The first 
humble and yet a just estimate of the value of | work known to bear the name of the great 
her labours, She adopts Johnson's definition of a ublishers is entitled, ‘‘An Inquiry into our 
“‘lexicographer” as applicable to conscientious Tees of Beauty and Virtue,” and . dated 1726. 
translators :—“* Lexicographer, a maker of diction- | An establishment commencing business under a 
aries, @ harmless drudge.” There are few readers, | combination of isthetics and ethics was surely 
we fear, who will not coincide with the estimate; | under favourable auspices, and accordingly we 
and, though it may seem cruel to do so, we must | find Longman's occupying a conspicuous position 
add that those who can conscientiously say that | for more than 125 years, During this time many 
they have read “‘Ildegonda” from the first page changes have necessarily taken place; but the 
to the last, must have made considerable progress | excellont system was adopted of introducing 
in thequalifications necessary for the lexicographer, | fresh blood into the firm from time to time, 
so far, at least, as the “drudgery” is concerned. | in order to keep up its vigour; a plan which 
Theseus and the Minotaur, A Metrical Legend, | every one must allow has been successful who 
By J. S. Winslow. (Saunders & Otley.) The | knows the standing it enjoys in the trade, 
author informs us, on the title page of his little | There are no better means of obtaining efficient 
volume, that it “contains an account of the hero's | and conscientious servants than giving them 
famous combat with the Minotaur, and of his | an interest in the employer's welfare, such as 
subsequent unhappy desertion of his fair bride, | the prospect of adnéasion into the firm must 
Ariadne, upon a lonely island.” One might | create, and it would be well if this laudable 
imagine, from the manner in which the writer | practice were more common than it is. 
a! oreo the chief points of the story, that it | The following petition lies for signature in various 
never been told before; and, to speak truth, parts of Manchester - 
had it never been better told than it is in the 
present version, the world could have gone on 
merrily without it. The author is afflicted with 
an alarming confusion of tenses, and many of his 
verbs behave as unhandsomely towards their 
nominatives as Theseus behaved towards Ariadne 
—some of them cutting their acquaintance 
altogether. He seems to have no notion that, in 
a _ which pretends to be ss) — = poetry, ote ah 
such a thing as try is a disideratum ; I. therefore 
and seems to imniginn’ that or 7 i there is rhyme | PTF that your honourable House will be Pleased to mlopt 
there can be no need for reason, Even his rhymes, 
pe feta = all _ is to ela cairns Some a = 
0 utterly irreconcilable to any ear ate, 
that opened first beyond the sound of, Bow bella, | =PArih churches; and (i) proventing the sasignment of 
What does the reader think of this couplet : church now or hereafter built, until it has been secured to 


His nostrils his maw the parishioners, as a parish church, wholly free and un- 
On the dreneh'd — pom are bol gore, Approprinted 


for ever, 
Perhaps he would prefer the following ; The promoters express their hope that it “ will 
—— the grasping hand, the a jaw, 





eee 


humble showeth,—That 
ihe common law of England, all the seats in Fos 
of Heaven will come to rebuke his 
audacity ; nor even because he fears that the mere 
brute forces, so vast and incalculable, which he 
verceives at play, will be unleashed to overwhelm 
him ; but because the stupendous magnificence of 
the spectacle on which he looks crashes him down 
to ~ dust. aA is ——— He can endure it 
no ; as scene keeps expanding 
before him, his soul cries out in bitter — for 
ntter annihilation ; and then he awakes, humbled, 
repentant, awe-struck, and adoring. We must 
confess that we have interpreted this dream from 
eur own point of view; but surely here are noble 
elements, The conception is fine; and had Mr. 
Uyples possessed the poet's peculiar gift, —affluence 
of utterance commensurate with the powers of his 
imagination,—he would have written a great poem. 
—— greatness only because of 
thi 


Tidegonda. Prom the Italian of Grossi. 
(aunders & Otley.) This is not an ori tral poem, 
but a translation. The translator, before under- 
taking the labour of rendering ‘ Ildegonda”™ into 


be signed he every person desirous of remedying 

‘armour stood the frightful spiritual destitution existing in great 
—— cities, 

Stxavnan, 1° Trur.—On the day of the great | The National Institution of Germany, called 

battle on the banks of the Mincio, a noble Spanish | the Germanic Museum at Nurnberg, which has 

lady, bearing the titles of Duchess of Solferino | already come under the notice of our readers, is 


and Countess de Fuantes and Contellas, died at | likely to become the receptacle not enly of archaic 
Barcelona, ,emft, but of modern art. Sorme the most 
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eminent artists of Germany seers determinel to | himself by the taking of Porto Bello, and ended | mistake, It would appear, however, that Juliet’s 


make it a standing memorial of their ability. 
Kaulbach, the first freseo painter of the day, 


has just completed a large freseo for the old | 


Carthasian Church, in the convent of which the 
collections of this Niirnberg Museum are worthily 


located, and which in consequence of its present | of bri ' : j 
‘ropriation is to be designated in future Die | captains ; 27 admirals (inclusive of rear and vice- 
On the 18th of 


aye 
Ransthalle--the Hall of Art. 
Angust this Halli was inaugurated in the presence 
of a large assemblage of townspeople and 
visitors ; and the director of the museum, Baron 
Aufsee, unveiled Kautbach’s | sain represent: 
ing the test of German Emperors, Charle- 
magne, sitting in all his glory in the grave, the | 
imperial state sword in his nght hand, and the copy 
of the Gospels on which the Eniperors were sworn 

on his knee, On the steps leading down to this 

vault below the octagon of the cathedral of: 
Aachen, is seen the youthful, careless Otto, third | 
emperor of the Saxon line of that name, srrested | 
in his descent, and awed by the majesty of his 
deceased predecessor, and a man-at-arms sinks 
down on his knees; whilat in contradistinction, 
the court fool of the inconsiderate youth who 
caused this desecration of the mighty defanet, 
seems more inclined to jest on the solemn scene ; 
while other adjuncts of pages, priests, acolytes, 
and armed followers, are differently affected and 
variously lighted by Harmbeaux or a slight glim- 
mering of day from the mouth of the vault, 

A series of articles entitiel ‘The Mount 
Vernon Papers,” is being published in an Ameri- 
can journal of immense circulation, the aim of 
which i to show that the whole of Washington's 
life was one of *‘ providential interposition.” 

We hare found some most extraordinary para- 
graphs in a bundle of American newspapers which 
have just come under our notice, For instance, 
an American paper states that Thackeray is to re- 
enive 1750 delle a month for the next thirty-two 
months, for his contributions to the new mouthly 
mugavine of Smith, Elder, & Co. 

A second edition of the Writings of William 
Parterson, founder of the Bank of England, and 
edited by Mr. Saxe Bannister, M.A., is about to 
be issued, and it is worthy of note, as oxempli- 
fying the energy of enthusiaam, that Mr. Ban- 
nister, after a four years’ search, has succeeded 
in discovering an authentic portrait of Patterson— 
a fine, noble face—and which is to ilusteate the 
new edition of his writings. 

We copy the following paragraph from an 
American paper : 

“ Rev. Mr. Folagm of the Olivet church, in his yenter- 
day afternoon sermon, expressed his sentiments with 
rey to the secular press, aud was in ferour of allowing 
works of fiction to be given to cBildren ton certain extent, 
remarking that one newspaper, the Nee Ford Ledger, 
which he dechtodly objected to before exurining, he 
afterwards was giad to have his children read, having 
newer fowmd a line in tt which he would change, Ho said 
Rew. Dr. Hawes of Hartford approved of it alago, But) 
Ty. Holmes in the Ateutie Mowthly wis exert ng mh ied ! 
infineges over pecpte'a minda; the >’ Mintster’a Wooing,’ 
however, he thud im the halit of reading to the 


reanger part of bis ed with decided henefit to 
himaetf, and he hoped it tes then, Nothing was anid 
about the Hepablices, for that is accepted daily food ts 


a)! well-ordered fhumiling, undispated in suthority and 
anqgestioned in taste ar morils.* 

We have only to add that the Zedger is 
publishing one of the ‘noisiest” tales ever 
written ont of Paris; that Dr. Hawes is the 
tenderest American writer living; and that the 
Republican is the quiet daily from which we take 
the extract. 


We read in an American review on Dr. Mackay's 
America: “Dr. Mackay's book on America ia pretty 
poor staff, It contains numerous blunders and is 
terribly dull.” 

THE ConPpoRATION AND ITs Grers or GRACE. | 
—During the space of a hundred and eighteen 
years—that is, from 1740 to 1858—the Corpora. | 
tion has awanled honerary grants of the freedom 
of the City of London to 110 \pecetart an of 
eminence in the military and naval services, in 
stateamanship, law, and cemmeree, and others | 
distingaished a8 patriota and benefactors of their | 
species. The list lately published commenced | 
with Vice-Admiral Vernon, who distinguiched 


\ 








i poeneny for the management to make money. 
V 


with Sir John Lawrence, the renowned Commis- 
sioner of the Punjaub, leaving Lord Clyde, Sir 
James Outram, and the Karl of Elgin out of the 
category, Of the total narmber of 110, there were 
14 persons of royal blood ; 23 generals (inclusive 
rigadicr, major, aud lieutenant-generals); 6 


admirals) ; 16 statesmen and politicians; 6 law- 
yers ; and 14 benefactors of their rece by scientific 
diseovery, or the advancement of great reforms; 2 
reverends, aud % foreigners. We have David 
Hartley, for inventions to secure buildings from 
fire; Mr. Adama, 1800, for a at his own 
risk, potatees at reduced prices; Dr. Jenner ; 
Captain Ross; Thomas Clarkson, for public ser- 
vices in connection with the abolition of African 
slavery; Rajah Brooke, Mr. A. H. Layard, Dr. 
Livingstone, and Sir John Lawrence. The free- 
dom is asnally presented in a gold box of the 
value of 100, 150, or 200 guineas ; but there are 
in the list of 100 presentations eleven exceptions, 
in which “heart of oak” has been substituted. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 


—_— 
Paria, September 14, 

Asormen unlacky début at the unlucky Grand 
Opéra; and this one at all events a grand 
fiasco ushered in with drums, trumpets, flags, 
and fife. Mdme. Herghi Marno Ims left the 
opera and, of course, she must be replaced ; 
therefore M. Roger was, for the last few months, 
ready to listen to all those who told him of 
fine voices or fine faees, and he may be said to 
have lived for that period in a p ai ** dream 
of fair women,” Bat the Grand Opéra here is 
not conducted like any other theatre in the 
world, and the last thing thought of is the 


¢ opera incurs obligations beyomd its 
of yinent ; loads itself with 
of the most oxtraordinary kind. No matter! 
is not the civil list there? cannot the state 
interfere ? are dancers lees to be ‘‘ adminis- 
tered” than préfets? and is not the Ministre 
d@ Biat a providence t What mattcr that the 
“pablic” should vote the performances at the 
reat French opera something too abominable to 
te borne! Senators and other public function- 
aries are forced to take their yearly boxes as they 
ure forced to be abonos to the onitenr ; and if 
the expenses exceed the receipts at the final wind- 
ing up, why, a4 | said before, M. Foukd must 
come down handsomely. 

Now M. Fould lives in @ kind of Mahomet’s 


Wers 
surcharges 


paridise, where no end of houris are for ever | 


floating about ; and one of these semi-divinities 
has just been imposed upon the Opéra direction 
‘by onder,” 

Last Monday the version of Romeo aud Judit, 
set to music by Bellini, under the name of the 
Monteechi ¢ Capuieti, made its first api mee in 
a strangely transmogrified shape—‘‘ done” into 
that horrible jargon styled “operntic” French, 
and interspersed with ballets, the pretext for 
which [ could not make out. After listening 
with the utmost attention, I cannot now decide 
whether the davcing was perpetrated at a ball ut 
old Capulet’s, or whether it took place over the 


heroine's funeral pile. 

Itis of littl importance, however, the it 
fact was, that a ‘‘ braw wife,” called tien 
Vestvali, was to enact Romeo, for the simple 
reason that she ia what the French call ‘‘ wae delle 
foume,” and had been sent to the management of 


the Opéra to be ‘brought out” in the shortest | 


possible time. ‘‘ Braw” she ia, sure enough, and 
of such a size, that Gueymard, the tenor, who is 
no stripling youth, actually looked small by 
her side, I am not exaggerating ; and this was so 
felt by M. Roger, the manager, that he would not 
hear of her making her entrée in « helmet and 
feathers! Mame. Vestyali consequently strode 
forwards towards the foot-lamps, equip in 
chain mail from head to foot, but bare-headed, 
which at inst scemed strange, but when one 
took her height inte consideration, it was easy 
to see that any head gear would have boen a 


youthful lover did not abandon the paint without 
dispute, and thatthe helm with its nedding plumes 
! was very near being a subject of serions wrang- 
| ling between the déindante and the director. Had 
( the Minister of State not been at St. Sauveur with 
their Majesties, 1] have no doubt Madame Vest- 
vali would have carried her poimt, and come forth, 
; recalling to those who have ever read Horace 
Walpole’s melodramatic romance, the awful 
*‘casque” in the ‘* Uastle of Otrante,” under 
| which some unhappy young prince is buried. As 
{ it was, force eat reste ata loi; the manager had 
| the upper hand, and the lady left her martial head- 
dress in the coudivers, 

Madame Vestvali's worst fanit is having « 
disagreeable, unequal, not easily managed voice; 
her next is, that she docs not know how to sing: 
the third of her defects consists in not knowing 
how to act; and the crowning one of the whole is, 
that she is not syinpathetic toa French audience 
The people here have an intense disgust for 
women who are not womanky—porhaps they are 
not wrong—bat be they wrong ps be they right, 
the disgust is not to be denied ; nothing fnghtene 
or wornes or horrifies them more than a maseuline 
woman. Madame Vestvali iy too manly, even 
if she had the voice of Tietjena and the art af 
Mdme. Miclan. She suits them not: and as I 
said in the heginning, it is another unlucky éAacd 
for the most unlucky theatre in Paria. 

Another “heavy” début has taken place at the 
Frangais ; Mdme,. Gayon in the part of Clytem- 
mestra, in Racine's Jphigémic ox Aulide, This is, 
ont he whole, a saccess ; but nevertheless, | repeat 
it, nonstrous “‘heary.” 

What threatens, however, to be the heaviest 
début of all, is that of the Emperor Laomix 
Napoleon in the part of a liberal sovereign. T[ 
believe there is a chanes of certain relaxations 
being granted in the existing press régime. Bot 
upon that subject ont comes the Journal sles 
Jithats this moming with the most extraordinary 
article, communicated by the government, in 
which the organ of Orleanism in France thrashes 
the straw of this theme: “ Let us be free; we 
are not a bit afraid; we shall never say amy- 
thing too strong; we shall never have to be had 
up or hauled over the conls for indiseretion ; 
the Emperor will do whatever is right, and we 
shall always say so, and the country is perfectly 
indifferent to whatever we or anybody elev does 
say; and weshall be the best of all goad Little 
boys, and never be ‘at all—at all,’ and 
therefore let us be free,” &e. If any i i 
reasonable reader will sry that he makes ont of 
the article in the Débats anything better or amy- 
thing else than I state here, | will consent to its 
being atfirmed that the sun shinee iu Europe at 
midsight. 

The effect of this upon all reflecting and honest- 
minded men is waturally disastrous; and they 
smile with contempt, aud despairingly ask whither 
have fied the spirits of other times, to wham it 
was really not indiflerent whether they were 
freemen or slaves? | much fear M. Gait was 
right when he said that “in the France of the 
Empire there was yet more servility than 


oe r 
e news fram China seems to afford the French 
no small meed of delight. They have heen repulsed 
at Pei-Ho as we have beon too; but they seam to 
| forget their own, in order to‘exult over oar defeat. 
Now in this feeling there are many things to mark. 
First, it shows their enmity, which lb nothing 
| new; next, it shows their surprise, which is odd 
enough, beeanse their surprise at our being driven 
| back implies that they did not think it possible, 
which is for them a enrious admission, and one 
which they make unconsciously. After what we 
have done in the Indian insurrection, and what Lord 
Rigin achieved in China, the French foreedly beut 
to our superiority of race ; and it was one of the ¥ 
things far whieh they hated ne-werst, Now 
see us repulsed by a barbarian horde, and I donet 
beliewe the Chinese to be mere triumphaut or 
nore astoninhed et being so, than are our dear 
allies. Of course they put forward that we bave at. 
onee petitioned them for a bedy of land troops 
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that shall suffice to bring the Chinese into good 
order, and of course they are already insinuating 
that we can do nothing without them. 

If, really, our government has thought fitting, 
or has been obliged to ask for reinforcements from 
Frauce, a very severe blow will have been struck 
ut our prestige ; and thronghont all the far East we 
muy have to acknowledge the reverberation of it, 
We are almighty, or we are nothing; this our 
statestuen should never forget. It is no use to 
talk of possible or impossible whore we are con- 
corned; we are, by our pride, condemned to the 
impossible, nor will less than that suffice, 
England “helped” by Franee would be some- 
thing monstrous; and if we do not—with the 
least degree of aid that is compatible with the 
common action of the two countries in China 
beat these Chinese, we shall have lowered ourselves 
in the face of the whole world, and may look out 
for an amount of impertinence from the Imperial 
goverment that it is little in our character, and I 
woukl hope not in the necessities of our situation, 
to stand, Rely upon it, I am only telling you the 
plain truth as to the feeling here upon this 
occasion ; and chiefly literary and artistic as your 
aims may be, it is mevertheless not a fact that 
Englishinen should shut their eyes to, 

One of the smaller advantages of the amnesty 
here is to enable men like Victor Hugo to publish 
their works with less of petty annoyance than 
they had formerly to encounter. Hugois profiting 
thus far, and is about bringing out a volume 
ealled La Légende des Sideles, which will be the 
finest creation of his. One or two pieces have 
already appeared, and in the last number of the 
Revue des Deve Mondes, ix a fragment entitled 
"Le Combat de Roland et & Olivier,” than which 
certainly nothing more simply grand is to be found 
in mielern times, Its beauty is—like that of 
Homer's battles—its truth and its constant life, 
[t is never descriptive for an instant, but the 
action is before you in all its energy from first to 
last, and you are carried away by that action long 
before you think how fine the language is. This 
** Roland” is a master-work, not of Hugo, but of 
all poetry. 





SCEENTIPFIC, 

Tus Great Eastenn.—The departure of this 
noble vessel from the river was hailed with 
enthusiasm by all classes, Kveryone was exulting 
in the success of the great undertaking, and pro- 
phesying an unequalled career of prosperity, ww 
suddenly the news of the ied wera. on board 
damped the general ardour, and gave a momen- 
tary triumph to the eroakers who had pre- 
dicted a complete failure of the t ship. 
Although several lives and a considerable amount 
of property had been sacrificed by the temerity of 
the engineer who made the casing round the 








funnel which passes through the state cabin, ond | 


by the stupidity of the man who closed the only 
outiet for the escape of steam ; still the details of 
the catastrophe show that the vessel is uninjured 
except in the compartment where the explosion 
ocearred, and the number of sufferers is almost 
mirecaloushy small. It appears that the donkey 
engine which should have supplied the boiler from 
the water surrounding the funnel was out of order, 
and with a view to facilitate its working, the boiler 
was fed directly from the sea. A pipe which 
should have given vent to the steam 
in the funnel casing had been fitted with a cock, 
to enable the strength of the iron-work to be 
tested by hydraulic pressure. The cock shonkd 


have been removed, or at least Jeft but this 
had not been done, and consequently the steam 
having no means of escape an ony 


inevitable, On examining the ruins after the acci- 
dent, the engineers expressed their opinion that, 
to produce the effects witnessed, a pressure of a 
thousand ponnds om the square inch would be 
hecessary-—one hundred and fifty pounds is con- 
sidered a dangerous pressure for the strongest 
boiler, and there is no record of more than two 
handred pounds having ever been obtained, The 
only way in which the explosive force here mani- 
fested contd have been created, so far as our 


erated | ; ; , 
| Devon railway ran off the line aud overturned in a 


| field, the engineer was lying under the locomotive, 





'wrete o letter to his wife, telling her of the 


| sleepers on whieh the mails are dixed, a3 well as for 
, fences and telegraph poste. 


present knowledge would enalle us te judge, is I 
this, the heat must have gradually increased until 
the whole or part of the water contained in | 
the fumoel casing assumed the spheroid state, 
or that candition in which heat beoornes latent 
in a species of vapour, which surrounds the 
drops of water, and prevents their coming in | 
coutact with the surface of the iron, the iran | 
funnel would, therefore, soon become heated to | 
redness, and be thereby softened, until, giving 
way at one point, the pressure on the water would 
be momentarily reduced, and the water, losing its 
spheroidal state, would be suddenly converted 
into steatn, with a foree resembling that of gun- | 
powder, That this is the true explunation is 
manifest by the first effect of the explosion which 
burst open the furnace doors, by the steam 
descending the chimney, amd by the steam after. | 
wards meeting the stekers while going up the 
ladder, The iron-work of the funnel, also, was 
found collapsed, which could not have been | 
the case if the explosion had resulted from the 

simple pressure of the steam, since from its very 

shape it would have heen better able to resist the | 
pressure than the concave surface of the exterior 

casing, As to the idea that the steam could be 

decomposed into its elemental gases by the heat, 

we have no warrant to suppose that this is pos- 

sible: it is true that if steam be passed through a 

tube Hlled with scraps of red-hot iron, hydrogen 

gas is evolved; but this decomposition of the stewn 

is owing to the iron having become oxydised by the | 
abstraction of one of its constituents, The hydrogen 

could not possibly explode without the presence of 
free axygeu to combine with it, and if the iron had | 
united with the oxygen it would be no longer free 
to reunite with the hydrogen gas; and as the 
necessary oxygen could ouly be chtained from the 
atmosphere, the explosion mast therefore take 
place outside the boiler, which is clearly at 
variance with the facts, We have no evidence 
whatever that heat tends to produce a decompe- 
sition of water into its respective guses; on the 
contrary, heat invariably produces their instanta- 
neous tnion in the form of water, when they are 
mixed in the right proportions, By a wondarfal 
combination of circumstances, all the — 0S 
had just left the saloon at an hour rather earlier 
than usual, without waiting for the dessert, so that 
the saloon, and the cabins communicating with it, 
were empty at the moment of explosion, 
and the dreadful loss of life which must 
otherwise have resulted was thus prevented, 
The phenomens connected with the condition 
ef the sufferers are very curious, and offer 
another proof of the abeence of pain notice- 
able in cases of violent injury. The men 
looked bewildered at what had happened, they 
were able to walk up on deck, and were ! 
unconscious of the fact that their skin had been | 
boiled by the steam, and they felt no ce 
when the whole skin of the arm and hand came 

of like an old glove, The cause of this may 

be foand in the fact that the nerves of seusation 

had been entirely destroyed, and therefore, as 

far at least as the akin was coneerned, the 

wore as incapable of suffering as a corpse woul 

be. Nevertheless, the shock was too great and 

the aystem too much injured for recovery, and the 

unhappy men gradually and no doubt painlessly | 
expired. Another instance of serious injuries © 
producing no sensation of pain was seen a few | 
weeks ago, when an exeursion train on the North 








with both his legs horribly erushed, amd there he 
lay; and calling for pen and ink, absolutely 


accident, aml informing her that he was not 
killed. In fact, the nerves, having performed 
their office of giving warning of injury, they are 
no longer required, aad all farther pain is there- 
fore rendered irapossible. 

THe Parervation oF Woop,—The immense 
development of the railway system in this country 
has caused a large demamdi for timber, for the 





The situation in 
which the sleepers are placed exposes them to 


| destructive te woody fibre. 


“y which the raile ore 
fastened, since the oxide of iron is peculiarly 
This effect of iron 
upon timber has long been known, and may be 
observed wherever palings or other wooden 
structures are fastened by iron nails or bands 
and exposed to the action of the air; and it is on 
this account that copper bolts are universally 
employed in the construction of wooden vessels. 
Tt was soon foreseen thut the expense of replacin 
tho decayed sleepers an our lines of railway would 
be enormous, abd means for their preservation 
were eagerly sought. A groat number of chemical 
substances were tried. Mr. Kyan patented the 
process which bears his name, and which consists 
in the immersion of the wood into a solution of 
corrosive sublimate, while Dr. Burnett p ed 


| the use of chloride of zine; others again preferred 


the injection af eresaote. This latter substance ia 
now most generally employed as having the 
most lasting effect. The means which the 
various aubatances in a state of solution are forced 
into the body of the timber ia very vurioua. 
Mr. Kyan simply soaks the wood in the liquid ; 
others expel the air contained in its pores, a 
employing # hot solution and allowing it to eno 
whale the timber is immersed, and so forcing the 
liquid into the space formerly oceupied by the air. 
M. Boncherio saws the living tree partially across 
in different directions, and surrounds the tree with 
a Casing communicating with the veasel containing 
the solution, which is then absorbed by the natura! 
cirenlation in the plant. Mochanical pressure, 
however, is most usually resorted to, as giving a 
more uniform result. Professor Ri m, of 
the Durham University, has recently turned his 
attention to the investigation of this subject, and 
erected apparatus at Gateshead for the B ree ot 
carrying on bis experiments. Mr. Richanison 
employed mechanical pressure for the purpose of 
injecting the solutions, which were mostly mineral 
salts and acids; but having noticed piles of waste 
sleepers lying by the side of the railway during 
4” journey to York, the iden oceurred to him 


| to’ utilise these sleepers in the production of 
j creosote, which cow 


thus be obtained in un- 
limited quantity, For this purpose, on returning 
to Newcastle, Mr. Richardson set up some retorts, 
similar to those made use of for the production of 
coal gag, for the dry distillation of these old 
sleepers. Hie commences by cleaning the wood 
from dirt and imporities, and drying it in the 
open air; he then places it in the retort, which is 
heated to a bright cherry red, #0 as to drive the 
distillation as iar aa possible. At the end.of two 
or three hours, according to the condition of the 
timber, the is withdrawn, and the fire 
extinguished. The products of the distillation 
are a solid charceal, a liquid consisting-of tar and 
accticacid, anda gaa—carburetied hydrogen. The 
liquid products are separated in the ordinary 
manner, and the tar ean be distilled, aud in that 
case will yield creosote, which may be employed | 
at once for the preservation of new sleepers and 
bearers. But instead of distilling the tar, Mr, 
Richardson prefers to mix either o solution of 
caustic soda, or the liquor known in the alkali 
trade as red liquor, of the specific gravities of 1°15 
and 1°30 tively. He heats either of those 
solutions with the tar to between #0° and 100°, 
and forces the warm liquid into the timber 
with the usual precautions. Besides the above 
there are some modifications af tha 58 5 
but what we have given will le sour 
readers to form an opinion of the valne of the 
nicans proposed. ‘The gasea obtainesl by the dis- 
tillation will require more linre-water in their puri- 
fication than coul-gas docs, but thay possess the 
advantage of being perfectly free from aul 
compounds, Bory. 4 sr better adapted for burn- 
ing. The remaining product, viz., chareoal, will be 
in démand, when produged in sufficient quantities 
to admit-of employment in. the conversion of rails 
and other iron into steel, s proceeding which ix 
becoming moro and more “neee: to onr rail- 
ways every day, A liar feature in this pro- 
cess is, that when old prepared: sleepers aro) dis- 
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tilled, almost all the original creosote is recovered, 
while the soda used in the preparation of the tar 
improves the charcoal for the production of steel ; 
thus, there is no waste, and every step of the pro- 
cess tends to a useful purpose. 





FINE ARTS. 

A NEW CHURCH, 

Is the recent discussions on architectural style 
ealled forth by the designs for the new Foreign 
tice the name of Mr, Tite, M.P., and architect 
of the Reyal Exchange, figured somewhat pro. 
minently, he having taken a foremost part, both in 
the House of Commons and in the deputation of 
architects who waited on Lord Palmerston, as an 
opponent of Gothic, and the advocate of an Italian 


style for civil buildings, From the mediwvalists | 


consequently he hes met, as he probably anti- 
‘ipated, some sufficiently rough handling. Now 
however he has afforded them something more 
tangible than words to criticise. ‘‘Oh that mine 
enemy had written a book,” or, if an architect, 
built a church! Mr. Tite has done the latter, 
thus bearding his opponents on their own ground 
ecclesiastical, ; 

For many a long year the Gothicists have had 
our churches entirely in their own hands. As 
Mr, Scott not long ago declared ‘no one haa even 
slreamt of making a church anything else but 
trothic.” True, thechurches were neitherconvenient 
for seeing or hearing, nor particularly pleasing to 
the eye. They were however orthodox and accord- 
ing to precedent, and that was enongh, For our- 
selves, holding that a building, for whatever pur- 
pose intended, should before anything else be so 
planned as to answer ns perfectly as possible the 
purpose for which it is constructed, we have again 
and again, without objecting to the Gothic style 
for ecclesiastical edifices, ventured to express 
grave doubts of the fitness of twelfth and thirteenth 
eentury forms for nineteenth century purposes, 
We have even gone so far, looking at the carefully 
thought-out plans of Wren's essentially Protestant 
churches, as to suggest that more might be learned 
from the judicious study of them than from an un- 
reasoning imitation of forms intended for an en- 
tirely different ritual ; especially if with the study 
of Wren's designs were united a thoughtfal con- 
sideration of Byzantine churches, 

The reports circulated respecting Mr. Tite's 
new church, a free modification of a Byzantine 
type, and sone photographs shown us of it, proved 
ta a sufficiently attractive to lead us on a recent 
tine Sunday to Gerrard's Croas, that we might judge 
for ourselves, not only of its appearance as a 
building, but of its character as a church, 

Gerrant’s Cross is a wild common, with only a 
few houses scattered around it, crossed] by the 
‘oxford road, and situated about five miles from 
Uxbridge and three miles from Beaconsfield. In 
that lone spot two ladies resolved to erect a 
charch as a memorial to their brother the late 
Major-General Reid, formerly M.P. for Windsor. 
The site was chosen partly out of personal con- 
siderations, and partly because the common was a 
nceting-place of five different parishes, but some 
miles distant from a church. To Mr. Tite, as the 
intimate friend of their brother, the Miss Reids 

ladly entrusted the building of their memorial, 
Yarious legn! and ecclesiastical obstacles have 
caused inuch delay in the completion of the work, 
but after an expenditure of three years in time, 
and 10,0007. in money, the church was finished, 
and last Tuesday fortnight formally consecrated. 

The church stands near the Uxbridge end of 
the common, Very different is it in appearance 
from any other modern English church—perhaps 
we should say from any other English church, 
ancient or modern. In form it is a Latin cross, 
From the intersection of Bp — of the cross 
rises an octagonal cupola, of excellent proportions, 
Hanked at the caales by four small poh a sppenory 
much lower than the cupola, while te the north- 
western extremity of the building is attached u 
lofty campanile, The windows are narrow, 
raised far above the ground, and roand arched ; 
ihe roof has o low pitch: features as will 
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at once be seen altogether at variance with 
tho received canons of the ecclesiologista. The 
material is brick, white in the plain walls, yellow 
in the recessed parts, and shghtly ornamented 
with red brick pattern-work. Stone is very 
sparingly used in the dressings, In general ap- 

‘arance the exterior is undoubtedly Byzantine 
in character, but the campanile is as decidedly 
Italian ; and the whole has probably been sug- 
gested by that modification of Byzantine found in 
the neighbonrhoml of Venice and Padua. What- 
ever may be thought of the fitness of the style, 
there can be no donbt that a very picturesque and 
striking ertifice has been produced, Especially 
does it appear so as you approach it from Ux- 
bridge, the cupola then forming the dominant 
feature ; 0 also is it when seen from the trorth ; 





but, Ta ie it from Beaconsfield, the cam- 
nile dwarfs the cupola (which is thirteen feet 
ower}, concealing part of it, and composing 
awkwardly with the remainder. Had Mr. Tite 
studied Wren's mode of treating campaniles, 
he would have escaped this mistake. Still, 
as we have said, the exterior of the church 
is both picturesque and impressive, but as it 
seemed to us far better adapted for a city 
than fora bare bleak common, though a8 we saw 
the common glorious with purple heather and 
golden gorse, the rare and costly church looked 
none too ornate for the ground it stood upon. 
Thes much for the exterior. Inside, the dome 
is seen to be supported on four very thick columns, 
—the only columns in the building ; and as they 
are on a line with the nave cad heme te 
are of a uniform width, the entire congregation 
has an unobstructed view of the clergyman. The 
hearing, too, is as unobstrocted as the sight ; we 
sat at the extreme west end of the church, and heard 
every word of the prayers and sermon—spoken 
distinctly, but not londly—-without any difficulty, 
Whether the interior is, or rather might be made, 
as impressive as a Gothic church of equal dimen- 
sions we are not sure. But then the walls are 
uite uncoloured ; there is no stained glans; indeed, 
though the building woukd admit of any amount 
of decoration, no colour or decoration is visible 
anywhere, unless the scayliola casing of the great 
piers be regarded as decoration. If only the 
chancel had been terminated with an apse and 
filled with coloured windows, the effect would have 


been hag Boy oh ge Something more might 
also have been made of the pendentives of the 
dome. 


The church at Gerrard's (rosa is a novelty in 
ecclesiastical architecture—a first step in the 
re-action against Gothic which the dogmatism and 
the exclusiveness of its supporters have provoked, 
and as such our readers will not think that we 
have gone out of our way to notice it, or that we 
have noticed it too fully. We do not wish to be 
understood as accepting it as a successful work, 
or as concurring in the naga style adopted. 
But we are bound to say that, regarding the object 
for which it was erected, it far more nearly ap- 
proximates the end in view than most of the 
modern Gothic churches we heave examined ; and 
if it be not a success it makes a very near approach 
to one, 


FREE DRINKING-FOUNTAINS, 

As we stood some few years back watching the 
gool-natared crowd of porters and dock-men 
waiting their turn to slake their thirst at the neat 
polished red-granite basin, then newly set up by 
the Custorn House at Liverpool,-—the first of alone 
series with which Mr. Melly hns enriched the 
town, —anl thought of the benefit which by similar 

ns London merchants might confer on the 
metropolis, it hardly occurred to us that ‘‘ Free 
Drinking Fountains” would come to be raised as 
a popular cry by our ever-watchful army of philan- 
thropists, It has so happened, however, and the 
“movement,” as it is somewhat grandly desig- 
nated, advances with a rapid step, thongh not 
without beat of drum. On the whole, we think 
it might have marched with less noise, seeing how 
much Mr, Melly did in this way, and how little 
was said about his doings. Howerer, so the thing 
be done, and well done, we may bear with a little 
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loud talk among the workmen. Perhaps with less 
of mutual encouragement and congratulation less 
progress would have been made, and the influence 
would not have extended so far. As it is, more 
than three hundred of these fountains have been 
erected thronghout the country, and every week 
adds to the number. Even the smaller country 
towns, from whom it would be too much to expect 
a fountain, are adding a tray and a neat zine 
goblet to the town pump. 

Here it would be out of place to speak of the 
movement as a question of cconomy, morals, or eveu 
good-feeling. Enough that we recognise its ex- 
cellence, and wish it still morc abundant success. 
What lies within our province is to glance at the 
fountains as a question of taste, Three handret 
of these have been erected, and all putting forth 
claims to be spoken of as works of art ; it cannot, 
therefore, be ont of place to inquire how many 
among them are really an ornament to the vicinity 
where they are erected, We doubt whether one 
in fifty have been satisfactory in this respect. 
Many more onght to have been, for, of all objects, 
fountains seem to afford the most room for the 
display of fancy; and so, from the iron fountain at 
Antwerp to the marble fountains of Italy, they 
have shown themselves to be in the hands of a 
6, designer. 

t may be said that those were important and 
costly works, and that consequently artists of 
eminence were employed upon them. We are not 
sure that this was always the case: we certainly 
do not desire that it should be so in our ordinary 
street fountains, The failure aa works of art in 
those erected in London we fancy is that they are 
too pretentions. If only costly fonntains are 
erected, the “movement” will proceed but slowly. 
What is wanted in the majority of cases is « 
fountain that shall at once, but quietly, proclaim its 
purpose—to supply a drink of water to whoever 
may desire it; not a pompous work that shalt as 
its first duty trompet its donor's benevolence. 
Very few, if any, yet erected in London do this aa 
they ought= marble, granite, and bronze are there, 
but neither convenience nor beanty, Mr. Melly's 
plain basing, not probably a third as costly, were 
in their simplicity far preferable. The sloppy 
appearance of the pavement about the London 
fountains would alone be a proof that the right 
form and arrangements even have not yet been 
found. Nor do we think has the right place. 
The wall of a churchyard or a workhouse may be 
in some respects very suitable, but the associations 
are not agreeable. 

We have in truth been surprised at the barren- 
ness of invention shown in the fountains hitherto 
erected by the Central Association. A round arch 
with stumpy columns, and a reversed shell for the 
water to flow from, is not a very brilliant fancy ; and 
yet, as is evident, it may be made a sufficiently ex- 
Terr one. Buteven on sach adesign itis but s 
doubtfal advance, to surround the ow marble 
recess, and ita puerile central shell, with a bronze 
acrol], formed of badly-moulded fruit and smal! 
unmeaning figures, and, ax the crowning ornament, 
& grim queen's head, of proportions quite colossal 
as compared with the paltry side figures. Yet of 
this mean conceit the Committee appears to be so 
enamoured as to have selected it as the normal 
pattern ; at least we find it affixed to the last-com- 
pleted fountains in such dissimilar places as the 
wall of the Gray-coat Hospital, Westminster, and 
half way up Highgate Hill; and again about to 
be affixed on the as yet unfinished fountains at 
— churchyard and Marylebone work- 
house. 

Our excellent contemporary, the Builder, always 
one of the warmest advocates of © the movement,” 
some weeks buck gave an engraving of designs for 
standard fountains selected by the Association, 
Whether any of these have been erected, we do not 
know; but if not, we hope the Committee will 
hesitate before preventing further with them. <A 
fountain is neither an altar nor a temple, and an: 
imitation of either for such a purpose must loo 
absurd when erected. Nor can we assent to the 
principle of the series of designs published in a 
more recent number (865) of our contemporary. 
They undoubtedly display more fancy, bat they 
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are overlaid with unnecessary, not # say tawdry, ' that peculiar mode of warfare which is known as 


medieval frisks and foliage, What is required is 


“‘starring ;” ponderous masses of heavy men 


simplicity and Lo pid of outline, and secondary | armed in the mail of proof of science,—have this 


as well as princi 
to be easily broken. 
convenient, agreeable to the eye, and for the most 
part capable of being con-tructed at a moderate 
expense. If all this could be attained, we should | 
have our vestries and municipalities, if not 
like that of New York, voting the erection of 
‘five hundred drinking fountains or hydrants 
in the streets und squares of this city,” readily 
agreeing to place them wherever they are really 
required, And then we —— hope to see not 
alone our streets and lanes abundantly furnished 
as a tnatter of course with such drinking-fountains 
‘for man and beast” as a clever mason or black- 
swith might erect (and, if our Schools of Art were 
what they ought to be, —- as well as erect), 
but also in our central public places, fountains 
raised of a nobler character, such as should really 
adorn the city, yet while they delight the eye, 
not neglect the humbler duty of refreshing the 
wayfarer, 


The exhibition of the Liverpool Society of Fine 
Arts opened, as we announced, at the Queen's 
Hail, Bold Street, with a large and well-varied 
collection of pictures and sculpture. In all, 
there are set 791 items. e members of 
the Royal Academy scarcely seem, in looking 





through the catalogue, to have contributed as 
largely as usual, The Society of British Artists 
send more freely, probably because they have more ! 
works om on The two water-colour societies 
also add some names to the list of exhibitors. But 
the local artists muster in greatest force, and their 
contributions are well spoken off. On the whole, 
however, the pictures of foreign contributors—and 
among them are Germans, Italians, Frenclimen, 
and Belgians of Earopean repute—seem to win 
most favour. Of sculpture there are about forty 
specimens, but, as at the Royal Academy, the 
sculpture-room is denounced as ahole, Works to 


the amount of 13502. were disposed of at tho | 


private view. This year the Society offers “a 

rize of 1002. to the best work contributed to the 
Exhibition,” —but we suppose the artist who pro- 
duced the best work is intended; and annual 
subseribers are invited * to assist the Council in 
selecting the most meritorious work, by dropping 
the balloting-paper which has been forwarded to 
them ” into a box in the gallery before a certain 
day. This, we fancy, is a somewhat novel mode 
of arriving at a decision on the merits of a work 
of art. year the Society gave the sum of 
2002. in prizes, which were awarded as follows -— 
100/. to fr Goodall, A.R.A., for ‘Cranmer taken 
to the Tower ;' 50/. to T. 8. Cooper, A.R.A., for 
‘An October Evening ;* 257. to C. Haag, for a 
water-colour painting, *The Rains of Solona ;’ 
and 25/2. to W. C. Marshall, R.A., for his statue 
of * Ophelia.’ 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


Roa 

Tur GLovucesten Musica Prstivat.— Among 
the nations of the Continent the months of Sep. 
tember and October are usually devoted to the 
performance and the exhibition of grand military 
spectacles, Thirty, forty, or fifty thousand men 
are withdrawn frem the chief garrison, from the 
capital of the country, and sent into country 
quarters to display the pride, pomp, and cireum- 
stance of glorious war to the staring eyes of 





delighted and astonished provincials, Something | 
there must be in the fresh, mecy, autumn air. 
| deputy, 


which while it favours does also prompt this 
marching out from the capitals and this gathering 
in the open places of those tranquil, secluded, 

highly respectable towns, which all tho year 
ead ane: each in its sphere, the blessed abodes, 
where live the gods of the small men of the 
market towns and vill We, of England, 
who have no automnal bivouacs, parades, and 
sham fights, own, nevertheless, the influence of 
the season. ng parties of actors and 
dancers spread themselves over every portion of 
the United Kingdom, for the purpose of practising 





forms which will not be liable ; year penetrated to the farthest ends of the far 
Ina word, they should be | north—and the band,of Juunorteds among our vocal 


and instrumental performers aseetabled on Tuesday 
last in Gloucester Cathedral, have opened the An- 
nual Musical Festival with Handel's Dettingen Te 
Dewm, in which the most ——— parts were 
taken by Miss Lascelles, Mr. Thomas, Mr. M. 
Smith, and Mrs, Clara Hepworth. The first secular 


audience whose temper was somewhat the worse 
for the unexpected absence of Mr. Sims Reeves, 
who, the victim of a sudden cold, was unable to 
sing the three piecea from the Freisehiit:, Rigoletto, 
and Mision, which were set down for him. The 
good humour of the public was, however, restored 
by the masterly manner in which Madame Clare 
Novello, Sig. Vialetti, Miss Dolby, Sig. Ginglini, 
Malle, Tietjens, and Sig. Belletti executed a selec: 
tion of favourite pieces from Dvn Gioranni. 
Beethoven's Choral Fantasia followed the selection, 
and jntroduced a young pianist, Miss Cecilia 
Summerhayes, who acquitted herself in a highly 
creditable manner. 

On Wednesday, Mendelssohn's Efijah was por- 
formed with unusual fervour and finish, and 
the powerful dramatic effect of this great mos- 
terpiece was materially aided by the utter 
absence of those importunate encores which so 
frequently destroy at once the continuity aud 
the illusion of dramatic representations, On 
Thursday the May Queen ocenpied the whole 
of the first _ of the programme, but the 
success of thé performance was not satisfee- 
tory, owing to the continued indisposition of 
Mr. Reeves, whose praiseworthy efforte to pre- 
vent disappointment in the Siyahk brought on 


a relapse. At first, indeed, Mr, Reeves ap- 
ared at his post, and with praiseworthy zeal 
Reohanped his duty as far as he was able. In the 


second part of the concert, however, after he had 
been compelled to leave, and after Mdme. Novello 
had sung one of her most charming pieces out of 
its place, the audience called for Mr. Reeves, and 
would not be pacified until one of the stewards 
came forward and remarked that in his opinion 
the chief duty of the stewards was to apologise for 
Mr. Sims Reeves ; that the stewards had done all 
they could do, but thatas Mr, Reeves had “ quietly 
walked off he for one was unable to say whut 
could or ought to be done, He added that Mr. 
Reeves hal found o good friend in Madame 
Novello, who would sing a song in his stead. 
This explanation did not satisfy Mr. Reeves’ 
substitute, who, protesting that it conveyed an 
erroncous statement of the facts, declared that she 
would not sing until it had been corrected, The 
Mayor of Gloucester (on the refusal of his colleague 
to set matters right) then volunteered an expiana- 
tion: ‘‘ Ladies and Gentlemen,—! have the 
pleasure to inform you that Madame Novello will 
ive another song in place of Mr. Sims Reeves.” 
Cries of “Not enough*—‘*We know that 
already,” greeted the ears of his worship as he left 
the platform after having delivered himself of this 
weighty picce of information. The Mayor then 
returned to the charge, and addressed his turbulent 
co-citizens afresh :--‘‘Ladies and Gentlemen,” 
he said, ‘I am to state that Mr, Sims Reeves, being 
ill, was compelled to leave.” This speech was 
answered by shouts of laughter, and it seemed un- 
likely the disturbance would be quelled at all. 
After o long interval, Madame Clara Novello 
made her appearance on the platform, to fulfil, as 
was surmised, the task she had undertaken as 
Shouts, cheers, and plaudits greeted her 
from every part of the room, amd when these sub- 
aided she yee her lips—but not to sing. In- 
stend of *‘ Bonnio Prince Charlie,” it was ‘* Ladies 
and Gentlemen.” Calmly, unaffectedly, and yet 
firmly, Madame Novello admonished her hearers : 
“ Before he went away, very ill, Mr. Reeves ex- 
en to the conductor his total inability to sing 
nis ballad in the second part; but, with a desire 
that the audience might not be losers through 
his indisposition, which was not his fuult, 4 
applied to me to introduce something in its 


| possibl 
| take the 
concert took place on Wednesday, before a large | 





place, and even sent for a copy of the ballad I 
am now going to have the honour of singing to 
you with much leas ability than he would have 
shown, Mr, Amott, with whom alone the artist< 
engaged at the festival can communicate on buai- 
ness, was consulted, and gave his approval; awl 
not satisfied even with this, Mr. a spoke 
with one of the stewards, who also consented to 
the change. Had this been stated, no fault could 
have been laid to his charge, 1 thus 
liberty to address you, Ladies anil 
Gentlemen, because I will not, if I can help 
it, allow a brother artist to be unjustly ac- 
ensed, as Mr. Reeves was—of course “unin- 
tentionally—in the explanation given this even- 
ing, or to be blamed when he is entirely in- 
nocent,—and especially when he had taken all 
the precautions in his power to compensate for 
any disappointment.” The tones of the nightingale 
had more persuasive eloquence in them than the 
voices of the steward and the Mayor. The fair 
apologist (who speaks quite as musically as she 
sings) was completely overwhelmed with the 
demonstrations of complete satisfaction that her 
quiet specch had elicited, and the peace of her 
“brother artist” was made with the public. 


Sapier's Writs Tnarae.—This house was 
opened on Saturday with Romeo and Juliet » Juliet 
being sustained by Miss Heath, late of the Prin- 
cess's company. Miss Heath has in Juliet a cha- 
racter of more force than any we have yet scen her 
portray, Her success was indubitable, though 
in the love scenes Misa Heath maintained that 
plaintive tone which she admirably adopted in the 
character of Helena, but which is totally out of 

lace in the delineation of the ardent, fiery Judier, 
here were some points in the bed-room 
scene, but as a whole it was overdone. Decidedly 
the most noticeable character in the whole per- 
formance was the Merewdio of Mr. Phelps. The 
actor has comprehended the chivalrous, generous, 
hot-headed, quick-tongued Merewtio to the very 
width of a line ; and especially in the death scene 
Mr. Phelps showed himself an accomplished actor, 
throwing into Mercutio’s final sentences an amount 
of pathos the applicability of which an inferior 
actor would never see. The nurse, in Mrs. 
Marston's hands, was never more broadly shown 
to be what she really is—deapite the jovial asgocia- 
tion most ve in connection with her 
name, Mrs, Marston makes her «low, sensual, 
lying, self-satisfied creature, as repulsive as it is 
ss for a woman to be. Mr, Lewis Ball has 
ittl: todo as Peter, and he does his best with 
that littl. Mr. Frederic Robinson's Romeo was 
rather ionate than impassioned, He is not 
fit for the character. He can play Prince Henri 
or Richard the Second well—such a character as 
Romeo he does not play at all. Romeo, in Mr. 
Robinson's hands, is torn to tattera, and pants 
and roars beyond ull endurance. The minor parts 
were miserably filled, the supernumeraries fur 
from well rehearsed, and the dresses a very marvel 
of uncouth caprice, as that of Julies mother will 
prove, for it was a three-flounced and crinolined 
robe, most amazing to behold. If, as some critics 
will have it, Shakspere can be over-dressed, we 
certainly believe that he may be under-dressed, 
and considerably to the poet's injury. Sadler's 
Wells Theatre best snits blind admirers of 
Shakspere. 

Surxey Treatre,—A singular experiment has 
been tried at this house: it has been decorated in 
the Elizabethan style, 

Sranpanb THnatne,—On Saturday next Mr. 
Sims Reeves will commence an engagement at this 
theatre, his terms being 602. for every representa- 
tion. The lessee of this house has com- 
gg an engagement with the blind flatist, Picco, 


fr. Paul ‘ord has been starring at this house 
during the week. 

The Atheneum of Saturday thus ke of a 
Village brass-band contest in the north: “ Here 


hus drifted up from Yorkshire an advertisement 
which promises something festive and pleasant— 
worth publishing where its publication can never 
have been contemplated, as a sign of the times, 
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*A Grand Vill Contest’ is to take place at 
Lofthonse, in Cleveland, on Friday, September 
the 30th.” The pa h then goes on to detail 
the ‘* tions” to be in full force at the con- 
test. Far be it from us to di the brass 
contest in question ; but, if it e equal of 
similar contests in the North Riding, he must 
have but a doubtful appreciation of ** something 
festive and pleasant” who could like it. We were 
at one of these contests, quite a monster, a few 
months back; and we arrived at the conclusion 
that weak humanity could never achieve anything 
more totally diabolical. There were twenty bands ; 
each was placed as far off the rest as the capabi- 
lities of quite a lange park would permit, and then 
—THEY ALL BEGAN AT ONCE, then continued 
“smacking away,” as our companion very lucidly 
qoat it, till we fled from the spot. We understood 
that the j we never learnt who they were, 
arrived at a decision as to the best band present 
hy going from orchestra to orchestra and taking 
notes. As for such another dose of something 
‘festive and pleasant"—gue le dieu de musique 
Tus en setere, 

Dramatic entertainments to achieve various ends 
have been he beyond number, Many and 
many # would-be tragedian has essayed upon an 


amateur s' su ge by the knowledge that | 
if the senne filed im, the ‘‘end" of the acting } 
would apol for its quality. Who can blame 
Lieutenant s when he = his Bay if | 
the whole play has been organised to yield a fund | 
for Mrs. ant Smith, widow? But in the | 
Cardif’ ian this week we of a pro- | 
posed dramatic entertainment, the end of which | 
is not to procure funds for some brother in mis- | 
fortune, some hospital in sore strait, but for 
the purpose of rnising money wherewith to defray 
the expenses of “paving the streets.” A pro- 
gramme of the entertainments has not come 
ander our notice, bat we would suggest the per- 
formance of, say The Road to Ruin, as a gentle 
satire upon the Cardiff municipality, who, it 
would appear, by inference, refuse to sioothen 
the streets of Cardiff; the comedy to be followed 
by the farce of Raising the Wind. 

Is it possible that 50,0007, stand between the 
tiblic and the unrivalled Mrs. Mellon, better 
nown to us as Miss Woolgar? Are we to believe 

that a deceased relative has left the very es 
the Adelphi Theatre this wily legacy ! If there 
be truth in this statement, Miss Woolgar is to be 
envied ; not se the theatrical public, for who would 
fag behind the lamps when an income of say 20004. 
a year is to be had for calling at the banker's, 

The theatre at Hull caught fire on Sunday last. 
A connected with the theatre had occasion 
to light a candle, and *‘ placed it for safety,” she 
states, ‘tin a mask.” She then left the room, for 
the sake of safaty again, probably ; and, astonish- 
ing to relate, the candle set fire to the mask, the 
mask to the dresses, and the whole place was 
soon in flames, The fire was at last extin- 
a. bat not till considerable damage had 

een effected. A Wesleyan minister of the town 
actually declared the con tion to have been 
4 special ing to, or rather a ia) punish- 
ment of the actors for outraging the sal’ by 
entering the theatre on that day. 

SF ee ee oe 
week, with part of his family, on his way to Tours, 
‘*with the double view,” says Galignani, ‘of 
relaxation after his long and laborious campaign, 
and of visiting Plessis-les-Tours and other sites, 
now become interesting in connection with Casi- 
mir Delavigne's trey of Louis XI, the chief 
character in whieh Mr, Kean has rendered as 
opular in England as it is in France." On Mr. 
Tavs return to town, he will commence his en- 
gagement with Mr. Douglass, lessee of the 
Standard and City of London Theatres. The date 
at which Mr. Kean's performances commence is 
not yet settled ; but we hear the salary which the 

pular and talented actor is to be paid amounts 
to 501, for each representation. 











Crvsrat PaLace.—Return of Admissions for | 
six days, ending Friday, Sept. 9th, 1859, 40.714. | 
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Tre twenty-ninth annual meeting of the Britivh 
Association commenced on Wednesday evening, 
the 14th inst., in the New Music Hall, Aberdeen. 
That hall, which is capable of holding at least 
2000 persons, was densely crowded with the most 
distinguished and fashionable company ever assem-~ 
bled in the north. 

The proceedings were opened by Professor 
Owen, the President of the Association for the 
ae year, who, on resigning his office, congratu- 
lated his colleagues on the accession of his illas- 
trious successor. 

His Royal Highness the Prince’ Consort then 
took the chair, amidst enthusiastic ‘applanse. 
The cheers having subsided, his Royal High- 
ness, addressing the assembly, said that the 
invitation to assume the Presidency of the Associa- 
tion had startled him, since the high position 
which science occupies contrasted strongly in 
his mind with his own insignificance, since he, 
after all, was not a man of science, but simply an 
admirer of it. But on reflection he had come to 
the conclusion that by accepting the offer he 
might be useful to the Association and to 
science. It was the object of that Association 
to break down the imaginary barriers which 
divide men of science so-called men of 
age and hence his Royal Highness felt that 

might, from his  gerorag: position, appear as 
the representative of that large public which 
rofits by and admires the exertions of scientific 
vodies, His aceeptance, also, would be a means of 
enabling her Majesty to testify, through the in- 
strumentality of her husband, fier appreciation of 
the labours of the Association. Guided by these 
reflections, his Royal Highness'’s choice was 
speedily made, for the big of duty lay straight 
before him (Cheers). e Prince then paid a 


| high og ergo to Professor Owen ; alluded to 


the wide field for study which the north of Scot- 
land afforded to the goologist, and remarked 
on the beneficial and important influence of 
science, and of meetings like the one he had the 
honour of addressing. After forcibly dwelling 
on the objects and advantages of science, his 
Royal Highness noted the gratifying fact that the 
Association had met with the liberal pa of 
the public and the Government, and he said he 
was glad there should exist bodies of men who ad- 
vocated the wants of science, and who would even 
hand round the begging-box and expose themselves 
to refusals and re’ to which all beggars are 
liable pt ged and cheers); with the certainty, 
ides, of being condemned as bores. But, after 
all, it should be recollected that this species of 
bore is a most useful animal, one cfuinently 
adapted to the s for which Nature 
intended him. Having alluded to the great 
genius and the stupendous labours of the late 
Alexander Humboldt (for by a singular coinci- 
dence this was the anniversary of that great man’s 
birth), his Royal a a concluded: ‘One 
part of the functions of the Association can receive 
no | representation, no incarnation: I 
mean the fact o =e like the present. This 
is not the thoughtful direction of one mind over 
acquired knowledge, but the production of new 
thought by the contact of many minds, as the 
spark is produced by the friction of flint and 
steel ; itis not the action of the monarchy of a 
paternal Government, but the republican — 
of the Roman Forum. These meetings draw fort! 
the philosopher from the recesses of his study, 
call in the wanderer over the field of science to 
meet his brethren, to lay before them the results 
of his labours, to set forth the deductions at 
which he has arrived, to ask for their examina- 
tion, to maintain in the combat of debate the 
trath of his positions and the accuracy of his 
observations. These meetings, unlike those of 
= other Society, throw open the arena to the 
cultivators of all sciences, to their mutual advan- 
tage: the Geologist learns from the Chemist that 
there are problems for whieh he had no clue, but 
which that selenee can solve for him ; the Geo- 
grapher receives light from the Naturalist, the 
Astronomer from the Physicist and Engineer, and 
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soon. And all find a field upon which to meet 
the public at large, invite them to listen to their 
| Reports and even to take part in their discus- 
| sions,—show to them that philosophers are not 
vain theorists, but essentially men of ice— 
| not conceited pedants, ee up in their own 
| mysterious importance, but humble inquirers after 
| truth, _ only of what they may have achieved 
or won for the general use of mankind. Neither are 
they ee and presumptuous unbelievers—a 
character which ignorance has sometimes affixed 
to them—who would, like the Titans, storm 
heaven page mountain upon mountain, till 
{hurled down from the height attained by the 
terrible thunders of outraged Jove; but rather 
| the pious pilgrims to the Holy Land, who toil on 
in search of the sacred shrine, in search of truth 
—God's trath—God’s laws as manifested in His 
| works, in His Creation.” (Loud and continued 
applause. } 
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FIRE PROFITS TO THR ASSURED. 
ALLUANCE BRITISH AND FOREIGN LIFE 
AND PIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
Patablished iad 


“RANCH OFPIORS: RDINHURGH, IPSWICH, AND DtRY 
ST. EDMUNDS.) 


Capital FTV E MILLIONS Sterling. 
Pesscoext—SIR MOSES MONTEFIORE, BART. 


Deaecrons. 
. James Holme, Raq. 
temtes Os areadty win. John Irving, ing 
H. Harnett, Fieg. Namepeve Lucas. 
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" oRIPTS forthe RENEWAL PREMIUMS dueat Michaelmas 

The RECEDY foe delivery ia TWh afd throughost the Country . 


UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 





The Funds or Property of the Company, ae af 31st December, 1858, emownted fo £652,619 Be, 10d, invested in Government 
or other epproced securities, 





Tux Hor. FRANCIS SCOTT, Cuammmay. 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esq., Durvrr-Cuarewax. 





IXVALID LIVES.—Persons not in sonnd health may have their lives insured at equitable rates. 


ACCOMMODATION IN PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS.—Only one-half of the Annunl Premium, when the Insurance 
infor Life, seqniets co he ped ortho first ive years, simple interest being charged on the bulance, Such arrnagement 
nt to an le 


is equirale 
the 


ofthe irrespective of great 


adrence of G0 per cent, wpow the Aneual Premiam, without the borrower baving recourse to 
pvisant neccasity of procurmg Sureties, or eesigning and thereby parting with his Policy, during the currency 
i attendant expenses in euch arrangements, 


The above mode of Inemrance bas been found most advantageous when Policies have been required to cover 


y iransaetions, or when incomes applicable for Insurance are at 


present limited, ne it only necessitates half 


monetary 
the ontlsy formerly required by other Companies before the present system was instituted by this Office. 
LOAN 8—Are granted libewise on real and personal securitics. . 


Forms of Proposals and every information afforded on application to the Resident Director, 
8, Watzatoo Pract, Para Mart, Loxpox, &.W. 


(By Order) 





MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, OLD BROAD STRERT, LONDON, 
Eserireres 1530. 
Dranerons. 


GEORGE WILLIAM COTTAM, Baq., Chairman 
FREDERICK PATTISON, Esq, Deputy (hairman. 


Thomas G. tie rma Georze Hibbert, Beg. 


James CC. Bell Samuel Mibbert, \. 
dames Brand, faq, Thos, Newman Hunt, aq. 
Charles Cave, Eeq. +. Gorlon Martech, 
Georce Cutler, Bag, Widiam R. Hebtnecn, Req. 
Menry De Hag, Martin T, Smith, Eeq., MP. 
George Fic, Esq. Newman Smith, Req 


SECURITY.<The aseured are protected a gusranter fand of 
upward of a MILLION AND A HALP STERLING from the 
Mabitities attaching to mutual assurance 

PROFITS. Four fifits, or Eighty bee cent. of the Profits, are 
nant te Policies every (Mh yrar, assured are rautitied to 
Maratea theca shan aevareed i t af claime and 

s.— Con) in afe 

additions upwants of aha \ — 

Proposals for imeurances me te made at the ChirfOftiee as above; 
at the Branch Offiee, 1¢, Pall Mall, London ; or to any of the agente 
throughout the kingdom. Hamvet, Incase, Actuary, 





oor ; ’ 
HE LAST ANNUAL REPORT, CASH 
ACCOUNT, and BALANCE SHEET of TH ¢ MUTUAL 
LIFE ARSURANCE SOCIETY (so. 144), may be had on » written 
or personal Cg te the Actuary, or te any of the Soriety’s 
Country To the Report and Accounts is appeaded a list of 
Bomuses paid on the Claitas of the year lade. 
No extra charge for jotming Volumtecr Mite or Artillery 
Cusnies Ieoats, Actuary. 
‘Tue Moureat Lire Asevnasce Orrices, 
@, King Street, Cheapside, 2.0, Landon, 


NORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY. 
4, gg RINCHS STRERT, RDINNURGH. 
+ @7, SACKVILLE STREET, DUBLIN, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter amd Act of Pustiament, 1806. 








New Amurances the past year ........--.+ veee S94 C0 
Yielding im New Premiums ..... steresese asses ha Jes bs 
Profit realleed since the bast septemnial invistigation 50 


Bonus deetered of L. Sa. cent. FER aSats of ev hee 
opened price to Deceaiber 31:8, 1809, t7 peiley 
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John I, Glennie, eq., Deputy Chairman. 
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John Consell, Esq. Peter Neethall Laurie, Bey. 
Charles J. Knowles, Raq. 0, | 2.7, Peure, Beg, 
Alexander Dobie, Eeq., Lancaster Pace, Solicitor. 
Rankere—Unies Bank of Landon. 
Prospectuses, Forms of 1 is. &e., may be obtained at the 
Office, 4, NEW BANE BU ILDENGS, LoTHwe ay “LONDON, KC 
Rowee? Sraschas, Secretary 





UN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
LONDON 


‘The Pre@teof this foetety will bedivided in future Qeingernnially 
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after three anaual payments of premium hare teem made, instead of 
Sve as heretofore. 
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ASSURANCE ANY, 47, oa ee London, which 
describes the way te ite £0,000 CON KO PAYARLE DURING 
LIVE; of £4 CONFOLS PAYANLE AT DEATH. Premium 
One Gunes. other charwe nor lability. No Medics) Rupmine- 
tien. No references to Friends requ! |. Mabe and lives 

A sicatiocs for Preepectuets, Yorma of 1, &c., to be sande 
ac. 
ee antec ke Doves OF in Cae! Oem Hy 
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ACCIDENTS ARE OP DAILY OCCURRENCE: 


TSSURANCE DATA SHOW THAT ONE 
- FI IN EVERY VIFTEEN 18 MOLE OR LESS LN- 
FURED BY ACCIDENT YRARLY, 

An anmual Payment of @. secures a fixed allowance of @. week 
in the event of ary, of OM. in case of Death, from Accdents of 


every dower); mer icy im the RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE OOM) ¥, whick bas already paid in compemsation 
for Aceidents 37 16%. 

Portis of Py be had at the Company's 


and ma 
Offices, and atall the princigel Railway Dtatiems, where aber Baii- 
Wat ACCIDENTS ALOee may Ineered aeminst br the Journey or 
yer, Nec for Stazap Duty, Capital One Million. 
Wiitias J. View, Secretary, 
Thailway Passer 


Odices, 3, Old road street Landoc, EC. 





HE RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE 

COMPANY have sever contemplated transferring their trasi 

news to any other Company whatever, but continue to insure agaiuet 
every description of J rewulting either in Ixeth or Injury. 

4, Old Broad Street, EC. Wd. Vias, Seeretary. 





INSTITUTED IN THE REIGN OF QUEEN AXNNE, A.D. 1714. 

U NION ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
} PURE AND LIFE, 

Orriere: #1, CORNMILL, AND 70, HAKER STREET, LONDON. 


AND IN BHISTOL, LIVERPOOL, EDINBURGH, DUBLIN , 
HAMEULGH, BERLIN, AND HERNE. 





DIRECTORS, TRUSTEES, &e. 


Meury Aldwin Eaq.. Chairman. 

= William Gtipin, Esq. Cheah 
James biesticr, Fog. Remington Milks, 
Trani? Brittem, Beg. Joha Mority, m 
&. Presten Child, Bey. Johe 
Heriah Dreww., Raq. temry Kutt, 
Johm Hibbert, Kaq. G.8 Senitih, Fy. 
Thotins Lewhs, Faq. w. White, Req. 
‘Thomas Mills, _ MP. Saneuel Wilson, 


Stephen Wilson, Bay. 
RECIPES for PINE PREMIUMS ane af MICHAETMAS are 
mow reais at the Head Offee, and with the respective Agents in 


Porm {ot Lise Insurance with Tabtes of Rates, sent ott application 
Wa. i. Lew, Secretary 





MONEY! MONEY! UNITED KINGDOM ADVANCE 
ASBOCTATION, OFFICES— 


‘M, MANCHESTER STREET, KING'S Choss, LONDON, 
OANS from 57. to 1000/. granted to all parts 
Bd ofthe United Kingdom of Great Lritain and Ireland, at 5 per 


cont, epee Eeronal eT tn three char Gass. of 
a a sent upon ree! peters 
id = Pe >, Deakun, Seeretary. 


Alvo advances to any amoast an property. 





JOTICE OF DIVIDEND.-BANK OF 
DEPORIT (Extablinbed a.p. 184), No. 3, Pall Mall East, 
Tomion, §.WeeThe WAKKANTS for the HALY- YEARLY IN- 
TEREST. at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, om Depusl 


te the 3005 June, are ready for delivery, amd pa @aily betweeu: 
the hours of 10 amd 4. Perea Madamee, Manegion Durector. 


d ith, bede, 
oe ~ and forme sent free on application. 
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LENFIELD PATENT STARCH 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, and peunouneed ay 


WER MAJESTY'S LAUNDRESS to be THE 
SHE EVER USED. 

WHEN YOU ASK POR GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH 
#EE THAT YOU GET MT, os inferior kinds are often wabstituted: 
Sold by all Chandlers, , he. He. 


WOTHERSPOON & CO., GLASGOW AND LONDON. 





RIZE MEDAL LIQUID HAIR DYE. 


ONLY ONE APPLICATION. 
INSTANTANEOUS, INDELIBLE. HARMLESS, & BCENTLESS. 


In cases, free, 4. 3d. and &,, direct from B. P. LANGDALE 'S 
* Prnboratory, s, Hatton Garden, London, E. 


“ Mr. Langdale's preparations are, to our mind Pag I 
ordinary modern chemistry.” justrated Lomaon 
News, duly 18, 1851. 
satin ii of BF. * 
ae and interesting report om Bd rer map La a] 
w fo oud im that Journ ar eVSorastay, denuary Wot 
im amen warded for two stamps, 
AGENT#® WANTED, 





S W. SILVER & Co.'s OUTFITTING WARE- 
® HOUSES, and @, COMNHILL, EC—OUTFITS for 
Australia, India, sud Chima, fur Naval ane Mitta leary Officers, 
Mikksh!) , iid Civilians; clothing s hume use, 
viz, Naval ‘aed Mili uniforms ag civilian ‘aren of the best 

at anid we shirts, hosiery, gloves, 4c. Indies’ cut- 
Ots; furniture for camp, barrack, cables, is, aed colonial use, embracing 
every variety of cabinet w ork, cantoess, trun As, pottinmastenus, &e., 
suited to all climates, 


Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite HM. Deckyards), Woolwich. 





* J UNIOR UNITED SERVICE CLUB. 


“ Lemdon. Scerelary’y Office, wet fg 2 1838. 
al Dine Aner a long course of experiments your Patent 
Bconces| Gas Rerners, the reault of which ie Bishay satiate uk! 
the Comm have decided on their adoption throughout 
amd I herewith eticlose onder fur same. 
“Tam Sir, your obedient servant, 
“Heater 0. ot Canzener,Seerctary, 
“Mr. HW. Hart, 09, Pleet Street. 





“PARTHENON CLUB, LONDON. 
“ “4 Otter, 28th 1858. 


* Sia,<I beg to inform you that the trial of your Patent 

ing Detners has tee! a Very aa ‘abd the Committee bave 
nn thetr adoption thro: roughowt the Cle, I have therefore to 

request ‘that they be Stied up without delny. Tama, 


(Signed) “Writaw Hexay pe Cantener. 
“ Mr. H. W. Hart, 68, Fieet Strect.” “ Seeretary.” 


Price 2+. cach. (One sent on receipt of stamps.) H Ww. H 
Crrt Devor:—6?, PLEET STREET. bd . al 
WoerExp Deror>—34, OXPORD STRERT, REGENT CIRCUS, 
LONDON. 


As no other Burner really and scientifically 
upraking coenentions Cea, Remense gumeine Balers 
sarked thee 





RUPTURES. 
HY MER MAJESTY'S ROYAL LETTENS PATENT. 


W ites MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER 
RUSS, requiring no steel epring round the body, is reco; 
mended bor the follpwing pecults rites and advantages a!) #t, facility 
of application ; 2ad, t USiredoes from linbility to chats or @xeo- 
riate ; ard, it may be worn with equal comfort in any position of 
the bed: by night or day; 4th, it admits of every hind of exercine 
without tee slightest meonvenience to the wearer, aud is perfectly 

coecealed from observation - 

* We do not besitate to give te this invention our anqealified ap 
probation, amd we strenuously advise the ase of it te wll those whe 
stand in need of that protection, which they cannot so fully, nor 


with the same coenfurt, obtain from any other 29% parative or treseae | 


from that which we have the highest sutiafsect. in thus reeom 


roemding.”—Charct and Stete Gazetle 


Reevesmoreded by the following eminent Surgreas:-—William 
Pergusan, Beq., F.RS,, Profemer of Su ty in King's College, 
Surgeon to the. kim * College Hos fal, &e,; CO. Gethrie, Req., 
Surgeon to the Royal Westen estminster Ophthaimie 1. ital, W. How- 


man, Beq., P.H.S., Assistant Surgeon te King’s Oalleme How mals 
y 2 Callaway, Eeq., Seomioe Assletant Surgeom to Gay's Hospital ; 
Coulson, 1) Pargeon to the Magdalen Hospital; T Tibzard 
Curling, Esq., F.K.5., Surgrom to the london Hospital; W, J 
zane es Burgess iu-chief to the Metropetiten ioe Foree ; 
een te Prince Albert; Retert Liston, Beq., 
P. rie fi. ne A Lake, Surgeon to the Loudow Truss Society ; 


‘Erasmus Wis, Bay. a 1.8. and many others, 


A deseriptive cireular may be had by Post,aed the Tres (whieh 
cannot to fit can be forwarded by West. an sending the circum 
ference of the bedy two lnebes below the hips te the jufeeturer, 


MK, WHITE, 224, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 
Erice of Single Truss, 16. ‘Ibs, 264, Gd., one at. Od. Trogir Et Is. 


Price of a Deeble Tres, Me. Od. sate, and 
Price of am Umbilical Tress, 2s, and S29, orm 
Post-office orders to be made payable te John Bascada 
Piccadilly. 


BiAstic STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c,— 


The hig of ner these are made is recommended by 





the 


Faculty iy as being pecul ELASTIC and COMPRESHINLE? on 
the beet leveetion for ee eftic: “— and nent wu tn a ait 
cues of WEAKNESS and KWELLING of the LEGS, RICUSE 


VEINS, SPRAINS, &, Te ts porous, Hine} 
sive, and ie drawn on like an ordinary 
to bt. rach ; postage 6d, 


4008 WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY 
LONDON. 
Cer Specimens may be seen at the Crystal Palace, 


in texture, and inexpen- 
Hocking. “V'riee frum 3+ &. 


| slees wultabie for large of small families, In 








FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


WITH THE 


BEST ARTICLES 
At 
DEANE’S 
ESTABLISHED, A.D, 1700, 
RON BEDSTEADS,—Draxe & Co. manufac- 


ture and y every pe sa of fron and brass bedsteads, 
and have at all . of theeearticles on band, together 
with Bevis, on &e. Full particulars of sizes and 


prices, with Mlastrations, semt by post (frre). 


ORTICULTURAL & MECHANICAL TOOLS. 


In this department will be found every implement requisite 
Sor the peneticn or selentiie Le rent 1 ined all modern and 
od imveations. Mustrated post frre, 


Bee anion Toms of eve thee wane A ‘Ate, 
chests fitted complete with Tools of warranted 
varias im price from Gs to 12!, They are well ada 
amateur, the practical mechanic, or the emigrant, 


fur the 





CONOMIC COOKING STOVES, RANGES, 

4 &c—Dease & Co. recommend with confidence their improved 
Cooking Store, 1 is cheap im Grvt cost, simple im comvirurction, easy 
of man: t, cupable of doing a large ‘amount of work with » 
com wely sina conmemption of feel, and is manufactured in 


tiott dally in the 
stove amd femder Gepartment, where may also be seen the pen 
self acting range, amd the improved cottage range,cach wi 
and botler, 
Pastee or rue Raxce:— 


4 feet wide ,, £13 00 0 | 4 feet Sinebes Lia ho | een ae 


Gfeet.... 


4 fret dinches 15 00) Sfert........ Wino 
4feet Gimches 16 18 0 | Sfret3imehes 2h 00 








DEANES TABLE CUTLERY has been cele- 

brated for more ig EE A ah 

‘The sock is extemsity and compl choice suited to the 

taste and means of every purchaser. wo Heimors in chodee variety. 
Penkulves and every deseription of pocket cutlery. 


FURNISHING LIST.—For the convenience 
of persons furnishing, Dease & Co. have arranged a complete 


tel elf nil nee Focestte im fitting up a Pamily Mewidemee 
heala! avout Meeeee in the ‘ieetion ii 
oe m 
goods, way to fens Fann n the Seti post free 





Tera ubing Warehouses, 06, King William Street. London Bridge, 
wonder pee Marne ufictary,2 and 3, Arther Street East, 
London 

Gas Pitting Eetablishment, 1, Arthur Street East, London Bridge, 


Export Warehouses, Arthur Street West, Londow Mridge. 





Now THYSELF !—The secret art of dis- 
CHARACTER of INDIVIDUALS from 
pas beog toe 


thetr w , Mating sex and age, inching thirteen penm: 

stamps, to Miss Coupeite, @, 2 treet, Oxford attest, reps 
aed they will reerive, in a few da ra minute Oetail of the oneal 
amd moral qualities, ioe, ee 


, Virtues, &c. of the 
ted. “1 am 
ith the aecurate description you have given of myself." — 
ioe Somes. 





oO YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
is WRISKEAA, ite, ogaias Ha neha CRIKUTRIAR 
and restore rethe aie tn ae 3 ing oe whatever couse, stzumginen, it 

and effrctually check greyness in 
tecomaended wards of 


Saag se 


Mr. Yates," Dive young man i T have an exortient monstach 7 


want two packuts fer other custamers,"’ 





URE WATER, — The Best and Chea 
Pilters ever introfuced are the PATENT MOULDED CA iN 
FILTERS, Price from as. epwards, IMustrated lists sent freo om 
application to Messer. Haxnsow & Co. &, Fleet Street, London. 
LTERS.—The only PATENT CHARCOAL 


‘I 
Ik FULT ie that of the Moulded Carbon Company, It by pro 
nouneed by all who have tried if to be the most simple, durable, and 

rivet filter ever produced Filters eapatie af removing all ordinary 
mpurities from rain, river, pond, and spring waters, eo that it may 
be drank with the most fect confidemee as requrds ite wholeeome 
quality, tay be had at freee Se upwants—Sold wholeatie end retail 
by Hanswas & Co, @, Fleet Street, London, of whom price lets 
may be had 








OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Enxeeoy.—Vivaciry. 
—Ne disorder can long exist in Some, liver, oF lmdierd 

in any internal organ. withost ind) & marked depression of 
strength aed animal epirite. To this succeed the millow compiexioe, 
wenken ree ni al these visible ioe 


wants . Over such J these 
eet as a certain alterative ie, and it meed hardly be added, 
that « comeplete cure is the Inevitable result. 





No. 122, Pace Macy, 8 W_ 


HE above sega te has been formed for the 
yo Netdlity, het and Privat 
vemitle ith PU ES of the higtes! oe character, af a saving 
Stat least 30 por cent. 
SOUTH AFRICAN SHERKY ...... seeces bree nya al dos. 
SOUTH AFRICAN PORT ..........-...-. be 
The fleest ever tutruduced into thie country 
ROYAL VICTORIA SHERRY .......... * 
A truly excellent asd natural wine. 
SPARKLING EPRRNAY CHAMPAGNE 34. oo 
Equal to that weually charged We. per doz. 
SPLENDID OLD PORT .....-.....++ see 4B aa 
em years in the wood. 
PALE COGNAC HRANDY ............ +» Ba kGos. 


Bottles and packages included, and free to amy Loméon Nellway 
Station. 


Terms cash, Coantry orders to be accompanied with a remittence. 
Price Lists sent free om application. 
WILLIAM KEID TIPPING, Manaeer. 





WINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE LUXURY. 


UR VERY SUPERIOR PORTS, SH ERRY, 
MADEIRA, &c.,of which we hold an extensive stork are pew 
tctesct ene GPPd coat ave os Soe 
charged half the usual duty. ee ee 
Pint samples of either sent for 12 Stamps. 
Delivered free to sontom Rail 
onentreres any Samana Terminus, Termes, cash. 


naire ign pa unadulterated, and I hawe ne 
doubs of its ving far more Wholesome thas the artiscial * 
tou often sold for geautne Bherry. — 


“HY. LETHEDY, M_D., Lonéon Hospital.” 
‘The Analysis of Dr. Lethedy sent free on application. 
BRANDY, tis, per gallon. 
WELLER & HUGHES, Whotesale and + apart Importers, 


nr, 





NOTICE.—TO INDUCE A TRIAL OF 
Sours AFRICAN WINES at 20s. & 24s. per doz. 


of which bas now nearly reacted 
denen, per annum—vide Boanl of Keturns),a ze 
four samples, sealed ant labelled, will be forwarded om reced 


yn stam er bottle each of 

APRICAN 8EL ies FORT K 

te # incl j coLoetee i ak sSed tn 
Aeon OTRO BROUGH, 2, Strand, WC. 


TRADE A MARE, 


RROWNSPOLSON'S PATENT CORN FLOUR, 
Arrowrest. Delicious im Pectdim 





Certara tefet te the best 

,» Biancmange, Cake, @e.. and 

delicac: gruanereanae, Cate, Se. and. eepesiniy,rulted 10 ‘tbr 

to an ofthe kind known." Trade Mark and om ack. 

Perk 8, and or. Obtain it where leferior Jes are pot 

~ trum family Grocers, c and Cer, 
Paisley; Doblin; 


774, Market Street, Manchester, ‘and 23, Ironmonger Lane, Lomdor 





ARNS ut CO.'S Santon POUeH iNet for 
OLEAN G PLATE 
soa oe ba ckann mime MIRROR, ee ees 


were. the use of this Paste 76 t. of 
expeusd. wih Cenuvedsundie nr Cealer epuvarsoaseeioen _ 


Sold in I4., Gd., and be. Doxes, Bvery we bere. 


MANUFACTORY, CAMDEN ROAD, CAMDEN TOWN, NW. 





TESTIMONIALS. 
63 and @2, Bt. Pools Ch 
nad ee ane HS ang 


Gentlemen tent Window Polish 
Pinte Glass, CGuandeiets end Pont we are te sate tthe ect 


d our expectations; we 
wie forward us, at your earliest TT t tones’ bene ofthe 
Polish. Gestiemen, yours very 

‘Ameri, Deoruras, & Co. 


wre ane 
To Mewers. Barns & 
6, St. Paul's Chorchyard, March 28rd, Ike, 
ong pianen Having weed the boa of Window Polish left with: ts. 

Snawers every Purpose fosmee to do, request 
will Sorwerd one desma 0s peevatpreny Gee G, He feite a 





Gloucester House, Ludgate Hill, 28th March, lade, 
Gentiomen;-We have tried the fain, of Window Potieh tere 
with ws, and are with it, and shall feed ber 

yoursending wemedozenofsixpenny boxes = Jowx Haxvey & Co. 





Argyll House, 234, 500,200, ai ead bw) i Regent Street. 


Gentiemen,—-The Window Polish we hate ‘tation mee ti soy a 


to be a Very effectual article for clean! 
the werk; we will thank you to Soud hi Malt adocee Sexe boxes at veer 
mnience. We are, yours, &e., Hoar & Oncu aks. 


conv 
Wholesale Agents, BATTY & ©O., Pinsbery Pavement. 





THE PATENT GLASS MEDICINE MIXER 
Xo snyalla shou be wit them "Towh and country rhombets 


i oenn Lidinnamaaieneee Loudten- 














Pripted by Joes» Swim, of No. 10, Malvern 
city of London, end publi 


Porthand Place North, the cou 
by him ut the uffice, Ne vbonrenes Streets Peet 





bahig bhi] Bt the office of Mesars. Baanacny & Evans, in the prectoct f Whitetriars, in th 
the sane precinct and efty—BareRDaT, eptember 17 160F. vin Oe 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, ART, AND GENERAL INFORMATION. 


No, 65.—Vot. Il]. New Senres,] 





LONDON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 24, 1859. 


[Parez 4¢., Stamped bd. 





1 OVERNMENT SCHOOL OF MINES, AND 
CE APPLIED TO THE ARTS. 
Deascros. 
Sir RODERICK IMPEY reed ponent DOL, MA,FPRS., aa 


will commence om the 3 
cotRint OF OF LECTURES AND TRACTT 
will be civen:— 


1. Cumiuern “nr . Horsman, LED, PTS, de, 
‘ akseeet— Joun Paact, Mt D vhe ie 
sarenas is TTR ony = HK. Hes, PHS. 


¥ | By Wancvorow W. Sarrea, M.A, PIS. 


‘ oe. 
bet A.C, Ramsar, PBR. 
7. Arties Mecuanica—By Heasar Wits, MA, P2s. 


a Purste.—B a. 0. MA, FBS, 
Ieeracction To Mavmaasece Deaiecn be Mr. Bixee, 


iT 5 n 
‘hh. Officers im the Queen's Her Majest ‘s Consuls, acting 
miniog agente and » may obtais tickets st reduced 
"api teechers, and others vn 
nie yal Highness bs Prince of Wales bene syanteatwre Exhibi 
wo 
tons, others have alee brew ¢ inked, 
For a prospectus and information, atthe Museum of Practical 
Geology, Jermyn Street, Loadoa. was Heres, Reyietrar. 





bg ae — fy ONS. tt A pablic to 
derive advantage fro Photographic Vem aul 
for the Relence and Art it, fron Bie 
oftielally : art Departaeg ' pul 
Iengezeaices to be ectabliched ot the 
will be on the ted of Ortol N ven sande by 
ender of the of the British Museum and Georernmen! 





MINERALOGY.—KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON, 
ROFESSOR ron iver F.G.5., will com- 


mence & wt td OF Li RES ON MINERALOGY, 
arw to meeriiate th 


tinued on csch 
same hour. Fee, 2. te, SESDAY and VICE 





CSLLETON'S EMBOSSING PRESSES (Patent 
price Her) ie amping mote poner, cavelapes, fe. With steed dia, | 


ULLETON'S BOOK PLATES.—With Arma, 
initia is, sie tee we ata Mees! Sigraver a de 
simker to Mer Majesty as Peees of enka —Coearve, S, 








CARDS. —Best Quality only. —A Copper 


jad Gentiesu et each a 


elie 
Emgraver 2s Oniabows Senet. i hoeteer etc 





PATENT KLECTRO-SILVER PLATES. The easy, 
prevent the Ink ever Washes cut Any can 
wa oem In "7 ine 1 Be. Od ap moveable 

sambets, 14 j ores a Post free stamp 
Gueerve, Street, Lelorster Square, WC. 








TAUGHT by 
eh or French, 


W. Lerrars, 10, John Street, Adciphi, Stramd. 





Exe x ECUTORS, ADMI NISTRATORS, WIDOWS 
1D OTHRIA, tea ge Duty mae ry Accounts to 


tions for Abate or nave time and ex- 
‘on application to made a os & 00. Valuers 
© Ad ‘than, &e., 3, Dean's Oourt, Doeters' Commons, B.C. 





ro BOOK-BUYERS.—A List of Second-hand 

Books, in capital See ee and marked at very moderate 

ines, OA peep, srquires —Wiistm Heats, 47, 
dsford Street, Lon 


ROYAL EXCHANGE FINE ARTS GALLERY, 


2M, COMNHILL. 
R. MORBY begs to state that he has opened 
the above Gallery Poe coanection with his 
ment at 6, Within),for the sale of 
a r ~ Rowbotham, 
We fsinett, w. Weewy, Mule” er, sen. 
ea Creme, Frith, Mutrie, 6. . 
% Coline,” Witust, MKewan iopen” 
Chambers, sem.,| Holland, : Stark, 
Cobbett, Hemaley, eit, Vacher, 
Malle, W. Oliver, Ww per, 
Tussela, D. Mardy, &. Perey, Ww: nerrrignt, 
E. Hughes, A. Provie, BW 
DW, * Ha ‘TS. Meténs, E. Williams, 
Danby, A. Joxnston, Rossiter, Wood, &e. 


Manufertory of Frames, Looking Glasses, and Comices te 
carried an us betoee ai Gir Huchopewate Dtsees Wianin, 


ME, JOHN RENNETT'S LECTURES ON A WATCH, 


N R. JOHN BENNETT, F.R.A.8., Member of 
the National Academy of Paris, will FectUR Mens WATCH, 
WHAT TO MAKE, AND flow To MAKE 


et. ist, Rel Arvcesl, Wool- , Nor. tr Whitington ci 


a: 


4th, Guildford, % Mth} Chelsea Young Men's 
ith, Slough. Christian ia 
~ ith, Church Sebcolmasters’ thon. 
G » Mth, Street. 
» Vath, ‘ 17th, ke. 
7 Suh Aewthwarke Dee. Wall, 
Nor. nd, Faversham. n Frogs aes 


‘The Lecture will be Mlustrated sre pat arariety of Models and 


peciinens © abuses 
be had at the Wares Mancrscront G3, he ad bi 


Wy peta sancunn es —MR. GILKS 


branch of the beet styles tied Oh ona hw ble charges 
'’ reasonable © 
DESIGNED 
P Tandon 21 , Ret Sraser.Sraasp, WC. 





THE AQUARIUM.—LLOYD’S DESCRIPTIVE 
direct IST 12 nares, and Cuts, for Fourteen Stamps. Apply 


ECOND-HAND HARMONIUMS.— 
CRAMER, BEALE, & CO. have © Steck of various deerrip- 


PIANOFORTES, CRAMER. BEALE, & COe—For Rale o¢ Hire. 
Every variety, New and and Second-hand, warranted.—30, Hogent Street. 
HABMONTUMS —CRAMER, BEALE, & OO. have every deserip- 

aan) Tit BEALE, 00. have very dewey, 

New Patent. 38 Negeet 





Gua: | (QHURCH OF ENGLAND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


In Parts, at de. A each, of framed at le, td. amd Te, 04 
Portrait Biographical Ni 


Each with fac-simile Autograph amd 

Now Reapt. 
Archi of Canterbary, Ther. W Thomeon, D.1. 
Bishop of * ev. W. Careton, DD 
Hishep of Exeter. Kev. B.M_ Goulbern, 2.0, 
Hishop of Oxford. Rev. J, A, Hessey, DD, 
a Sav. Gonen Biowel. 
Dean of Weatastnster, Mev. Thomas Jackson, | 
Dean of Winchester. Her. Derwent Coleridge. 
Dean of Canterbury, Hev. Dantel Moorw, 
Dean of Chichester, iter, 4. K. Kempe, 
Dean of Kir. Rev, Thos. Dale, 
Tear of Carlishe. Kev. J. M. Bellew. 
Archdeacon Richervteth, Kev, 2%, B. Hutchison. 
Archéencon Kobinsos, 

Ix Octonen, 

‘The Tard of 


‘The Venerable Archdeacon Denison. 
‘The Kev, J. Atlay, 1.0., Vicar of Leeds. 


aimee of Dublen. Rev, | a bg a BR. 
Z ae 
of Lichfield. rt WN 

of Manchester Rev. 7. H. Gurn 
Weshop of Norwich. Teer, 3.0. — 
Dea 0€ Iekpas. Her. W, Dalisn, B.D, 
Archdeacon Evans. &c. &c, 


Also, now ready, price 4s cach, 
Rev.  Ceristepher Wordsworth, Bishop of 
Dibop ot Bt. Andrew's. | Bishop 
A single Portrait free by post on receipt of price in postage stazaps. 


Masox & Co, 7, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, and 28, Ol4 Road 
Street, and all Booksellers, 


Aberdera. 
Bishop of Moray and Rows, 
her, Re. 





Jest published, 
{ULLIVERS VOYAGE TO LILLIPUT. 
With a filthfel French Trensiation fer the use of persone 


stodyleg French. By Dr. PIRECHER, 
London: Sreraix, Manemirs, & Co, Stationers Hall Court, 





HY ORDER OF THE LONDS COMMISSIONERS OF THE 
ADMIMALTY, 


Now ready, price ts. 6#. 


5 | THE, Ne NAUTICAL ALMANAC AND ASTRO- 
CAL EPHEMEKIS, POK THE YEAR baa. 


tons a aa Street (Publisher to the Admiralty). 








This day is published, Imo, cloth, peter Gs, 
ECTURFS ON THE BOOK OF COMMON 


YRAYE the Kutatance of Discomrmes delivernd int 
tones 1 ie on ee AM. Vien: Ecamiclng Cha LH thks 
y bom, be 
Grace the Archbishop of Drablin: via 
Dublin: 


Toners, Morita, & Co, 1M, Grafton Strect, Hooksellers 
"the University. bg 
Leadon: J. W. Panaes & Bow, Weet Btrand, 





MODERN FRENCH READING FOR SCHOOLS, 
New Edition, price ds, 
D*. DUBUCS EXTRAITS NOUVEAUX 


drs OUVRAGES de LAMARTINE, CHATEAUBRIAND, 
THIELS, A. DUMAS, et VICTOR HUGO. 


Edinburgh; I. Geant & fom, 64, Primece’ Street. 
Landon: Lowomay & Co. 





BROHN'S ILLUSTRATED LIRRARY FOR OCTOBER. 
CATEERMOLES EVENINGS AT HADDON 
himself, the ictier-prese by the Raroneas de Carmbelie, New Baitioa, 
post ru. cloth (originally y punished at tii Lhe, thd), Sa. 

Hewnt ©. Bom, York Street, Covent Ganten, London, W.C. 


HE UNTVERSAL GAS BURNERS’ REGU- 
LATOR (Geyelin’s Patent), the only ane in the world by whieh 
fie Sepe tres Aspund, Tue-tae, and all other Burners renialns 


under all ¥: of and the of 
de less than Ome Can be fared horizontal, « 
te, or distant from, its ) Srnple bn rac- 
tian, of a doubte chamber, the ted, corernd 
with a V¢.—Price Seach, 


diaphragm, giv! 
one sent om receipt af ds. Gal. in postage 
W. H. Kenxeor, Agent, 12, Oxford Street, Landon, WC. 


HE HYGIENIC SPRING LATHS BEDSTEAD 

1a Yo Patent], combining the sdivantages of Motaltic Bed- 

steade with the coesfurt of a Sprisg Mattrass at lew tham half the 

cost. Certified tordical men as the best and most comfortable 

Hedstead ever invemted, invaluable for hot climates; cannot 
poibly harbour verssin. 


Bold by W. H. Kusweny, Agent, 462, Oxford Street, London, W. 





URE WATER. —The Best and Chea 
Vuters-erer introduced are the PATENT MOULDED CAL “4 
FILTERS, Fee 3s, upwards. Illustrated lists 


sent free att 
to Messrs. Hanaison & Co, €2, Pleet Street, London, 





ILTERS.—The only PATENT CHARCOAL 


Saree oe taker ee Company. It ie pro- 
monnerd by all who have tried it to be the mast simple, durable, and 
mn peeritios from river, dl spet os ih it 
Cy 5 an mat ” wa 
be deuak with the most ms ema rewards ite : 
wholesale and retail 


Spicatae be Fe eons 


Lansawn & Co 2, Vlect Street, London, of whom price bists 





W. SILVER & Co,’s OUTFITTING WARE- 


, Shirts, hosiery, &c., ladies’ out~ 
fits; py hasvack, cabin, and colonial we, caitcarian 
every varity of cabinet work, canteems, (ranks, portmantenus, &c., 


tech Silvertown (opposite HM. Dockvands), Woolwich. 





Kr THYSELF !—The secret art of dis- 
eovering the trae CHARACTER of INDIVIDUALS from 

fhe peculiarities of their HANDWRITING, has long been practined 
by MARIB COUPEE. +~ and aetonishing weccess. Her start! 


delineations are both full eae 

hitherto All persons wishing to “ know themselves," oF 

writne st aw on they 6 interest, ar end aspeelnen of their 
al * 

to Miss Coupelic, 4, Castle héreet, O Htroet, La 

will mate cive ia a few on a Ee putas a frae and 





O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 


LS  &e.? ROBALTE COUPELLE’ Ss OCRINUTRIAM 
restore the Hair in baldness from whaterer cause, strengthen it 


all ite ry itis epsarie ot 
100 Phyusians, for promoting’a ne, health eed of hair, amd 
averting tabdinrss in after rears. Sold by by all Cheanists, priew su,er 
Tt Pmt free om geceips of U4 penny stamps, by Mix Coupelle, 69, 
Cretle Street , Sewn Strert, Oxford Street, Landen, Mes. Caster 
“My whine wae bold is now covered with mew heir." 
ners, Conven.“ Through itd kate sn rxcelient moustarke,"” 

—Mr. Yates, The young mon bes how a good pair of whiskers. I 
want two packets Ger ather ca: toesers.” 
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TEXT-BOOKS IN ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, SURGERY, 
CHEMISTRY, PHYSICS, ETC. 


PRINTED FOR WALTON AND MABERLY, 
28, UPPER GOWER STREET, AND 27, IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 











ERICHSEN'S SCIENCE AND ART OF SURGERY. DR. GARROD'S ESSENTIALS OF MATERIA MEDICA, 
eg a a a and carefully revised. Thwaetrated hy 400 Engravings on THERAPEUTICS, AND THE PHARMAOOMELAS, Feap S¥o. te, 64. 
GREGORY'S HANDBOOK OF CHEMISTRY. ant 8vo, ca sie 
Fourth Eidition, revised und enlarged, Complete in 1 vol. smoall wo, 182, 
*,* Bold also in $ vols. (exporatety) LIEBIG'S HANDBOOK OF ORGANIC ANALYSIS. 
INORGANIC CHEMISTRY, ts, 64. ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, Ly. By DR. HOFFMANN, 85 Llinstrations, Small @vo, ds, 
DR. QUAIN’S ANATOMY. WOHLER'S HANDBOOK OF INORGANIC ANALYSIS. 


Sixth Edition, Bilited by Dr, Smanrnuy and Mr, Exars, Professors of By DE. HOFFMANN, Small fro. 


Anatomy 
and Physichyy in Ualversity College, London. Ubaserased by upwards of 40 


Engravings on Wood, 3 vols, small Syn. 1, Ly. 6d, LIEBIG’S LETTERS ON MODERN AGEICULTURE. 


ELLIS'S DEMONSTRATIONS OF ANATOMY. gia 
A Guide to the Knewledae of the Human Boily by Disoction. Fourth Bastion, | LIEBIG'S FAMILIAR LETTERS ON CHEMISTRY. 


Small Svo. 12+, Gd. Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. Sunall §vo. 7e. Gd. 
EIREES'S HANDBOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY. LIEBIG’S P - 
Tilustrations on Steel and Wood, Third Kelition. Snvall 4vo, 12s. dt. meth = —e AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY ; 


DR. LARDNER'S ANIMAL PHYSICS ; OR, THE BODY ENGLAND, mull #vo, 3, dd. cloth, 
' AND ITS FUNCTIONS PAMILIARLY EXPLAINED. Tlnetrated by S20 LIEBIG'S AGRICULTUR AL CHE TRY. 


Rnagravings. 1 vol, atpall svo. 12s. td. cloth. Fourth Edition, revised. Sve. Ge. 6d, cloth, 
CONTENTS i 
General View of the Animal | Lymphatics. Smell. LIEBIG’S ANIMAL CHEMISTRY; OR, CHEMISTRY IN 
Organisnrion. Keapirution, Trste, rs APPLICATIONS TO ERTMOLOGE AND PA PATHOLOGY. ‘Third Edision. 
yeoes an qa) Lagments. Digestion. Vision, Part 1. (the fires half of the work} Ge. 


{Animals} Assimilation, Serretion, the | Henring. 
v 


if the Low Skin, Ax 1 Hi « 
Reructure of tho Lower] | Skin, Animal Heat, “| Yc ment, Maturity, | PARNELL ON DYEING AND CALICO PRINTING. 


Circulation. Touch, Decline, Dewth, oe tet m Panweut’s “Arriah CHEMteTey ix Maxuractemes, Arrs, arp 


Domestic Ecosomy, ist4.") With Ulustrations. Svo, 7s. cloth, 
SEN'’S GASOMETRY; Comprising the Leading Ph 
Bd Chemical Le, wg of Guaes, —_ with the — ates pig LARDNER'S HANDBOOK OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 





By ROBERT BUNSEN, Professor of Chemistry in the U | erxity of Meidelterg. with 1,334 [lnstrations, Complete in 4 vols. Imo. 2, 

Transiatod by Herax E. Roscoe, B.A, Ph.D, With 69 [instrutions. avo. 

He, Ud, cloth. *,” Each volume la complete in itself, and ts soldi separately as wnacder — 

Muenastes .., coer One Volume, Se, 

DR, GARROD ON GOUT, ITS NATURE AND TREATMENT, Hynecsrarics, Precmazos, and Hisas "One Volume. &e. 

INCLUDING THE DISEASKR COMMONLY KNOWN AS RHEUMATIC Orrics wv One Volume. &+, 

GOUT, 1 vol. stall fvo, [Octoder Lb. E.xcrmorry, Macwartsw, and Acovsrics .............. Ome Volume, «, 
DR. WALSHE ON DISEASES OF THE LUNGS. LARDNER'S HANDBOOK OF ASTRONOMY. 

Third Edition, revised and much enlarged. 1 vol, ( Preparing. ‘ Companion Work to the “Haxpmoox oy Nateas: Porasormr.”” 3 vols. 

. one 


ON DISEASES OF THE HEART AND 
=. any eee Third Edition, revised! and greatly ——. 1 vol. POTTER'S PHYSICAL OPTICS ;. OR, THE NATURE AND 


Preparing, PROPERTIES OF eee A Descriptive and Experimental Treatise. 100 
Illustrations, Svo, Ge, Gf. ch 


MURPHY « CHL FORM; ITS PROPERTIES 
_ AND BAFETY ip ee ee cloth. LARDNER ON THE MICROSCOPE. 
{From the “Museam of Science and Art.'’) l vol with 14 Eagrevings. 2. 
QUAIN AND WILSON'S ANATOMICAL PLATES. tat later, 
Di Lihagraphis Ptates, with Doscriptions. <A remarkably Cheap Lequo, aa LARDNER. THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH 


Tux — Wonax, in Two Volames, Royal Folio, Half-bound m5 0 (Prom the “‘Museam of Science and Art.) 100 Tilms¢rutions, 1 vol. 2, cloth, 





Tux Sass, Pull Coloured, Half-bound Morscea. 6 so | LARDNER’S POPULAR GEOLOGY. 
The Werk in Separate Portions, in Cloth, as follows ;— (#rom the “ Museum of Ecienes und Art.") 200 Dinstrations, 2», @d. clo. 
<a ice “ene a a ue LARDNER. STEAM AND ITS USES. 
| BO 15060,,. 2 00 (From the “* Masearm of Science andi Art."") 4 Ilustrations, Ino, 2+. cloth, 
3 Pimes .. 1 10 .. 2 1 Oo 
Leaner ee aE ee ee ee LARDNER'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY FOR SCHOOLS. 
= 7 ‘ $28 TMustrations. lim. Js. 6d. cloth. 
MR. QUAIN ON DISEASES OF THE RECTUM. “ This will be a very convenient class-book for junior students in peivate scbooks. Te 
With [tastrations, Second Edition. 1 vol. small avo, 7+, 6d. ik intenced to convey in clear aud concise storms gonoral notions of all the 


divisions of Physical Science, Ulustented barge by dara ; 
MORTON'S SURGICAL ANATOMY OF THE PRINCIPAL | [25 {72 Ant arancoment nf soparmics, and the rnsner of pe orig tbe oe 
REGIONS. 2% Lithographic Plates, coloured; and 25 Woodeuts, Royal fro. | qualify him in an eminent degree for service in this form.—Britieh Quarterly Remew, 
M, Le, clos, 
LARDNER’S ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY FOR SCHOOLS. 
DE. BALLARD'S PHYSICAL DIAGNOSIS OF DISEASES (Crietty taken from the “‘Aninal Physica.”) 190 Liosteations. 12m0, 3s @d. 


OF THE ABDOMEN. 1 vol. small Svo. Ta. ted, 


DR. BALLARD ON PAIN AFTER FOOD; ITS CAUSES | LARDNER'S CHEMISTRY FOR SCHOOLS, i 


AND TREATMENT. 1 vol. small fro. 4. Od. Extensively Wusirated, 170 Dlustrations, Lima, 3, dd, { 


/ 


—i Soules, } 
VTEMPER 24, 1850. 
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Ta Monthly Parts, price Is. 6d. each. 


OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, 


(Being the E pp Division by ee cYcLo- 
"PED ‘A, comducted by ENIGHT,) 


_—_— 


HREE of the Four Divisions of this i prea 
been completed, reer gothe ad ge the 
DIVISION havin 


as Scomplel can mee 
e o now 
separate wo the nature of the Cyclopedia of 
Gaoonaruy, of Broosarny, of Narva, "assross, und of 
Aets anp Scrences, is ——- clear. pe 


a —- the connection these great may 
© very brief elucidation. 
f tho En English Cyclopedia had been in treo 


Alphabets instead of four, teone departinent might have 
been called Literary, the other Sciewtife, 
The of Groesaray, and the Crclopwedia of 
pon me 7 ime Ten Volumes, embrace together not 
Description of every country, but its Hiatory in 
all age, Under tho geographical peme will be found a 
view of a nation’s progress. Under the Biographical 
names will be found all the great wate oe, and the 
San BAT, and intellectual history of every State, 
ae in the lives of its eminent citizens. 
The (ye hh of Narveat History, and the Cree: 
—_— of Arts asp Screxces, now commenced, 
‘orming also Ten Volumes, present every feature ts ae 
and Moral Sciences, and of the Toe of 
to Productive Industry. This concluding Divi- 


“edia, which bas ae 
oe xin. Ev article 

Sobwesed — was an original contribation, far- 

nishel by many of the most eminent men of the mes. 

The elaborate revisions, with the large additions of the 

it work, have involved a new outlay for literary 

of not less than Beven Thousand Pounls, making 


Volu net er aoe of Ey a Pounds, 
lyclopiodia being now completed, 
no doubt ean arise to the c of the remaining foartl 


Sisto January, 1860, and will be finished in the last 
—— Two volumes are elroady published, 


The following Divisions are completed : 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Six Volumes, price 3/,; or, in Bg Volumes, balf-bound 
morocco, 3! 





“The cheapness and a of this Cyclopedia will 
secure to it wide circulation and a permanent position. 
‘The introduction of the names of tinge = makes 
the work more valuable and attractive be Cychopantia 
is admirably written; and, considering the very large 
mumber of mistakes bay =o found in the biograptoecal 
dictionaries published in this comntry, will become remark- 
sbile for ite correctness." —Ereminer, 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Four Volumes, == 5 or, be tg Volumes, half- 
ores, 2, 


“By common consent this ‘Cretorepia or Gro- 


Geary’ seems to be an excellent work. It took its rise 
im the ‘Penny Cyclopedia," —S ‘ ont of 
Geography was nee iy wel ee All later 
Gisceverien, and the multitude of facts uf all i 


revealed by our recent wars, and recorded by the 


of the camp and the ship, have born carcfally incorporated 
with the work, and make it the richest we have." —Weat- 
minster Review, , 1RSS, 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Four Volumes, price 2. 2+. ; = ee an, half-bound 
toroces, 


-— 
tb 


Owen, Edward Forbes, Lemp archey. Walknner, as 
suuthorities in natural science, ahows how much has to be 
stated which was net in the oriuginal al work. A references 
to the names of Liebig, Lehmann, Dr. Carpenter, and 
Professor .—"" ta how much there ia of new and 
curtoas tn chemistry, physiology, and 
sreclogy."—- 


London ; Buapsvar & Evays, 11, Bouverie Street. 


— 
|MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
THE ENGLISH CYCLOPZDIA 


— 


LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL WORKS 
At present in Cirentation at this Library. 


Tarxxeon’s Ipvis or THe Kino. 

1000 Copies, 
A Lars por 4 Lorn. 

2000 Copies, 
Trscayy iy 1839. By T, A. Trollope, 
Tuxorca Nomwar wrra a Kwareack. 
Gosse’s Letrens raow Atamama. 
Paterps cx Couxcrt.—A New Series. 
Vacouan's Exotisn Revotvriows. 
Sixreey Years or ax Agrter’s Leen, 
Preacs, Passes, asp Guacrens. 
Reacrizs or Paar Ler, 
What Witt we DO wire it? 
Mexorss or tex Docuess op Oxtzans. 
Whirr’s History or Faaxce. 
Haswuton'’s Lactvars ow Merarnyercs, 
Hounp tax Sora. By Mra. Gaskell, 
Caucyie’s Parepsicn ra Seow. 
Hasittor’s Musores oF Jawes Wiusow. 
Kaye's Wawpeniwos or ay Aurier. 
Masson's Lirz awn Tiwes oF Mitton. 
Travers iv Geeece. By Hayard Taylor, 
Paspor’s Erisopes oy Fuswcu History. 
Losuioton’s Itatiax Wan,—1848-0, 
Tax Semi-petacuEp Hover. 
Freoreen's Taavers tx Custean Ampeica. 
Rongetson’s Lectvses asp Anpexssxs. 
Georracy Hairs, By Henry Kingsley. 
Anau Bev. Br Gsoxex Exsor. 

204K) Copies, 
Tuotzore’s Decape or Irattax Women. 
Recottections. By Samuel Rogers. 
Lamaxtiny’s Lore or Mary Sirvarr. 
M'Cavustanxn’s Notes ow tus Arocacrran. 
Miue's Dissertarions awp Discussions. 
Mackay's Taavecs ty Awmerca. 
Henaox's Memo ov P. FP. Trrixs, 
Ecurs’s Visits to Mapagascan. 
Kiso’s Ttattay Vat.ers or tan Atrs, 
Mvrenean’s Lars ov Jawes Warr. 
Mvtten's Lrrenatvze or Geeece. 
Forster's Broonarmican Essays. 
Mansar's Haurrow Lucrvgns. 
Baiitin's Meworm ov Satyr Avoustrrz, 
Beree’s Vicissrropes ov Pamrerna. 
Osnouxs’s Cavisn ix Jaraxzen Warees, 
MeMosists or Puacy B. Suniter, 
Sanrorp’s Histostcat Stopres. 
Coyotur’s Rowaxce or rex Ranks. 
A Lapy's Tous Rouwp Mowrr Rosa. 
Waar tw Revetation? By F. D. Manrice, 
Micuret's Avettian GoveasMEyr. 
Mewortats or tax Decuess Rewer. 
Dicxsor'’s Ustry oF tax Sciences, 


Fresh Copies of all the beat New Works continue to be added 
daily. 


The present rate of increase exceeds 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND VOLUMES PER 
ANNUM, 


Consisting chictly of Works of Permanent Interest and 
Value, 


ANNUM, 
Commencing nt any date, 


FIRST-CLASS COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION, 
TWO GUINEAS ANO UPWARDS, 


According to the Number of Volumes required, 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
New Oxford Street, London, & Cross Street, Manchester, 


NEW WORE, ILLUSTRATED BY LEECH. 


a 
Just published, price 10s, 6d. 


A LITTLE TOUR IN IRELAND. 


Being a Visit to Doblin, Galvear, Sma Athlone, 
Lismerick k, Killarney, Glengarriff, Cork, &c., &e., &e, 


BY AN OXONIAN. 


Was Geet ee eee, and numerous Iustrations 
by Joux Lescu. 





NEW SPORTING WORK, ILLUSTRATED BY 
LEECH. 


“PLAIN, OR RINGLETS?” 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “SPONGE'S TOUR," 
“ASK MAMMA,” ETC., ETC. 


To be completed in Thirtorn Monthly Numbers, price ly. 
each, uniform with “ Sponge’s Tour." 


With Coloured Tinstrations and Wooden +} 
Jounx Leno. tre ton Sept. W. 





FOR TRAVELLERS ABROAD. 
res 


THE FOREIGN TOUR OF MESSRS. 
BROWN, JONES, & ROBINSON, 


What they saw and did in Belgium, Germany, Switzer- 
land, and Italy. 


BY RICHARD DOYLE. 
A handsome 4to, volume, cloth extra, price 21s. 


GARDENING BOOKS. 


> 


THE LADIES’ COMPANION TO TILE 
FLOWER GARDEN, 


Being an Alphabetical Arrangement of all the Ornamental 


Planta grown in Gardens and Shrubberies, 
With full directions for their Culture, 


BY MRS. LOUDON. 
The Sixth Edition, cloth gilt, price 7s, 


THE HANDBOOK OF GARDENING. 
For the use of Persons who possess a sueall Garden. 
BY EDWARD KEMP. 

The Eleventh Edition, enlarged and izsproved. 
Price 2+. in cloth. 


™, 


HOW TO LAY OUT A GARDEN. 


Intended aa a General Guide in Choosing, Forming, or 
Improving an Retate, from a Quarter of an Acre 
to a Hundred Acres in extent, 


BY EDWARD KEMP. 


Price 12+., ilinsirated with numerous Plans, Sections, 
and Sketches of Gardens and General Otgects, 


‘*s ‘Hew to Lay out a Garden’ Is the Beet work on 
Practical Landscape Gardening & hich has appeared in thix commtrs , 
its valor being much tncreseed by an cx 
cellent instructive woodeuts.—Gurdeners’ ¢ 


mamber of os 
rows le 


Iv. 


PRACTICAL HINTS ON PLANTING 
ORNAMENTAL TREES. 


With particular reference to Coniferm. In which all che 
Hardy Spocies are popalarly described, 


Price Ss. in cloth, 





London; Huapscar & Evans, 11, Bowverie Steect, Buc. 
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DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 
POK OCTOBER, . 2s, 6. ° 

CHRISTIAN ETHICS AND JOHN STUAKT MILL. 

THE DYING SOLDI Rice WIFE; A PLEA POR THE LAW- 
RENCE ASYLUM. 

CONTINENTAL NOTRA IN JULY AND AUGUST, 18.— 
SAVOY AND PIEDMONT, 

ARTIST AND CRAPTSMAN. PART IV 

GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY, 

THE TWO WORLDS. 

ME. ARNOLIYS PAMPHLET. ‘ 

ALPINE TOURS, 

TAUGHT AND UNTAUGHT. 

THE SEASON TICKET, No. VIL 

MACLISE'S CARTOON OF THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO, 


Dublin; Antex. Twos & Boxe London: Heasr & Neaceere. 
No, XXXII. OCTORER, tito. 


TH E. 
OoxtTerts: 


1. MILITIA PORCES. 
IT, ROUSSRAU: HIS LIFE AND WRITINGS. 
Ill. SPIRITUAL FREEDOM. 
TY, MODERN POETS AND POETRY OF ITALY. 
¥. PHYSICAL GROGHAPHY OF THE ATLANTIC OCRAN, 
VI. GARTBALD! AND THE ITALIAN VOLUNTEERS, 
Vil. TENNYSON'S IDYLLA OF THE KING. 
VITI. BONAPARTISM EN ITALY. 
v = 
i ceo Te _ 47 Theol 
graph: J 
London: Joan Ctarsaw, 8, King William Street, Strand, 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


NEW SERIES. 


8. Po- 


TS teleoet Hines Mbtery and “Mo 





COoOLBURN'S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
Rillted by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, oq. 


Contents row Ocrowsn,, No, COCOLAY1. 
1, THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
N, CLARA LAKES DREAM, HY THM AUTHOR OF 
“ ASHLEY." 
Til. WILLIAM THE SILENT, PRINCE OF ORANGE. BY 
SIR NATHANIEL 
IV. THE LUCKIEST DOG ALIVE. HY AN OLD TRAVELLER. 
¥. TRISH MINSTRELSY. KY PITZ-HERBEET. PARTTHE 
BRCOND, 
¥1THE PLANTER’S DAUGHTER. PART Il. BY MES. 
RUSHRY, 
VIl. SHELLEY AT MARLOW. HY W. CHARLES KENT. 
VIIL THE DREAMER OF GLOUCESTER. 
TX, POSSIBILITIES, BY EDWARD P. ROWSELL. 
X. QUEENS OF FRANCE OP SPANISH ORIGIN. 
Xf. IMPERIAL POLICY OF FRANCE, 


Cwarwax & Hart, 194, Piccadilly, W. 
*," Sold by all looksellers amd Newsmen. 





PRASERS MAGAZINE, FOR OCTOBER, 
1800, 2. Gf. contains -— 

BACON'S PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS. © 

ON THE LIFE OF EUMUND SPENSER. BY THOMAS 
KEIGHTLEY. 

NOTES ON THER NATIONAL DRAMA OF SPAIN. BY J. BR. 
CHORLEY, CHAPTER 111, Coxctvoen,—PIRINCIPLES, 

HOLMBY HOUSE. BY G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE, Author of 
“Thabhy Grand." PART X, 

ABOUT THE WEST RIDING. 

THE VOLUNTEER AT SOLPERINO. 

LAST SPRING AT ROME—A BIRD'S EYE VIEW, 

SWORD AND GOWN. BY THE AUTHOR OP “GUY LIVING. 
STONE” PART VIL. 

BAKERS AND HUILDERS. BY A GRUMBLE. 

PORT KOVAL AND THE PORT ROYALISTS. 

FIELDMONT AND ITALY IN 1869 AND 1ase, 

London: Joux W. Panes & Sox, Weet Strand. 





beet NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW, FOR |) 
OCTOBER, No. XXXL, Price 2s. 6d, Contains 
Rernee anne oper Larenavoss or THE Grgnren latory and 
‘THE DRAMA, asaeeh 
TENNYSON'S [IDYLLA OF THE KING. 
NOTES OF MUSICAL PRESTIVALS. 
SBHOOND ADMINISTRATION OF LORD DEREY, 





Tendon: Rouxet Hanowocar, 192, Mocadilly ; and all Booksellers. 
WEST OF SCOTLAND MAGAZINE, 
Peet Onn Suinciwe, 


Ts 
Cosreste ron Ocronen. 
L ABOUT A WELL-KNOWN KLACKGUARD. 
. METEMYPSYCHOSIS. BY ROBERT W. HUCHANAN. 
|. THE SEER (Conclusien). 
YA THUY TO LOCH AWE AND GLENCOK, DY GRORGE 
GILPFILLAN, 
, ARTIST LIFE IN FICTION. HY P. G. HAMENTON, 
. TO A LEARNED POET. BY SYDNEY DORELL. 
. KOBERT HERRICK; PORT AND PARSON. 
VIL, RXTRACTS FROM A CLERGYMAN DIARY. 
1X. BRIKP LITERARY NOTICES. 
Office: €, Untom Street, Glasgow 
Sebi also by O-Munaas & lon, GL wd Maxeres, Edin! 
dndra’ Anas tar victene te 


B 


18, Guxat Mautuonoven Sraxrr. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S|. 
NEW WORKS. 


A LIFE FOR A LIFE. By the Author 


of'Zows WHaterax, Cornazman)*h Woman" heirs Abe? 


Womrx,” &e, 3 role. 

wer ee is Ad to welcome Mim Moc, he writes from 

izes Steeae ss: |S 
Seca guanine sete iS Soe in lamguage 

ip hee Bens diy ts fortunate ina 
os ae reed ‘the book through” for ite ste 
be of our persuasion) te retern and read ag) 
be of oar prrmanion) fo satare and nnd sents, me 


REALITIES OF PARIS LIFE. By_the 


Author of“ Peewten Liransces.’ 3 vols. with Mustrations. + 


Tene Vilamaee of plencunt and wssfel reading. A good addition 
to Paris books.""—Athenaom. 

= What Mr. r. Mayhew has done thee London, the writer = empints 
do tor Paris, and certainly with considerable success. 


SIXTEEN YEARS OF AN ARTIST'S 
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The Slave’s Champion; or, the Life, Deeds, 
and Historical Days of William Wilber- 
force, written in Commemoration of the Cen- 
tenary of his Birthday. By the Author of 
“The Popular Harmony of the Bible,” &c., 
&e., &e. To which is sp by an Ac- 
count of the Keeping of the Twenty-fifth 
Birthday of Freedom. - (Seeley.) 

Stare flour, molasses, and r, well 

kneaded and garnished with tinsel, are the 

component elements of the abomination 
known as gilt gingerbread, which is garish 
to the eye, sickening to the tongue, and 
deleterious to‘the stomach. Partaking of 
the same nature, composed of the same in- 
ients,—-hot, sweet,’ and unwholesome,— 

the class of‘literature, of which “ The 

Slave's Champion "is a most ugly, and, for 

that reason, a most characteristic specimen, 

It is the production of men excessively fluent 

of speech, and. miserably’ poor in ideas ; 

whose strength of assurance is equalled only 
by the weakness of their reasoning; who 
fancy they are irresistibly impressive when 
they are insufferably dull; who, hard of 
heart and barren of mind, do clumsily specu- 
late upon the feelings and opinions of others, 
and whose vicious prose is trebly vitiated 
by frequent quotations of third or fourth rate 
rhyme. They are generally held to be below 
eriticiam, and ‘ the * eae they enjoy 
is due to contempt..’ They may violate all 
the laws of common’. sense and all the 
decencies of composition, and they may go 
on their way rejoicing and exulting-in a 
multitude of trashy books,’ because men ‘of 
letters have an instinctive aversion to meddle 
with anything so‘loathsome. It is miost 
unpleasant, and in the opinion of some it is 
even degrading, to'lay hands on this great 
sin of a great literature, to strip it of its 
meretricious ornaments, and to discover 
the nakedness and the baldness, the 
leprosy, and the sores which lurk beneath 
this outward show of fine phrase and 
sounding sentiment. Not only is the task 

a disgusting one, it also exposes the critic 

to the danger of his motives and objects 

being misunderstood and mi resented. 

Writers of that ilk to which “The Slave's 

Champion” belongs are like the most im- 

portunate of Italian be , who ply their 

trade squatting at*the foot of a cross, or 
crouched into a recess which shelters the 
statue of a Madonna. They chant their 

doggrel petition‘ from the- stones of a 

sanctuary, and, while obtruding their vice 

and their filth, they claim’ the protection 


of the saint in whose shadow they recline. | Or were the “ 
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knew that. a grand demonstration was to 
take place about that — and r= gi 
book expecting a large sale and a golden 
- So his: proceedings were un- 
objectionable. We will’say' more: a good, 
short, reasonably cheap life of Wilberforce is 
still a'want of the age, and an attempt to 
supply such # life would entitle any one to 
our gratitude. But nothing can be more 
preposterous than the mixture of cunning 
cant and ae declamation which the 
author of “The Slave's Champion” got up 
for the occasion. Take a fair sample; 
‘*While yet the English nation was ———as 
from the horrors which the t connec 
with the Black Hole at Calcutta inflicted on 
its nerves, and the sound-wave of victory which 
arose from Plassy had scarcely died from the ears 
of = foes east and peed! _ = ; eng Be 
try and darin, ty of Clive in the t 
a layin the Seomlakion for a hundred years of 
commercial advantages to ourselves, the blessings 
of freedom to the conquered Hindoo and 
Mahometan People and opening a way for the 
introduction of the saving doctrine of Christianity 
—that one sole religion on which national t- 
ness or individual freedom can find a secure basis 
and permanent existence—while the strong hand 
of Pitt was holding the helm of the nation, and 
his master-spirit was guiding the tossed and 
straining harque of the Bntish constitution 
the troubled waters of a universal war, and steer- 
ing her ~_ —_ and bane var he Home and 
oreign policy and intrigues ; while the popular in- 
dignation manifested at the loss of Minorca, and the 
tierce clamour which sent the unfortunate Byng 
toa premature and martyr’s grave, had scarcely 
cooled down ; while the gallant Wolfe was climb- 
ing the heights of Quebec, which was to be at one 
and the same moment the road to his victory over 
the French and his own death: ensuring thereby 
= — of — Led his — - tmmortal 
ime in the memory of hi ic to terity ; 
while on the outakirts of “civelisa tion, poe the 
vices of polished and savage life were exercising a 
baneful influence on the policy of Europe, 
knife of the assassin was being tu take 
the life of an antocrat sovereign; while the 
poems of Whitfield was drawing thousands to 
is views at home, and the poetry of Metastasio 
was electrifying Southern Busepe » while the ink 
was flowing from the pens of Goldsmith, Stern, 
and Gray, and yee Regering. promulgated 
by Rousseau and Voltaire ; while Hunter was fol- 
lowing up his surgical labours, and Cook was 
ke sag J for his future circumnavigation of the 
lobe : both to confer lasting benefits on the 
uman race——” 
What then? About that time William 
Wilberforce was born! Had his birth any 
bearing on the fate of Byng, on the preach- 


ing of Whitfield, on the of Metastasio, 
or on the infidelity of Voltaire ? By no means. 
Did the gallant Wolfe climbing the heights 


of Quebec, or did Hunter's following up his 
surgical labours, exert any mentionable in- 
fluence on the birth the Champion? 
pens of Goldsmith, Stern, and 


It is next to impossible to treat them Gray” aught in the auspicious event? Far 
according to their deserts without incur-, be it from us thus to injure the memory 


ring the char; 
blasphemy, 

Champion,” for instance, cleaves unto Saint 
Wilberforce ; he takes his starid on the steps 
of the sanctuary at No. 27, New Broad Street, 


of irreverence, or even of of a man who owed n 
e author of “The Slave’s agencies. What then, in the name of all that 


| 


and we who are resolved to make an example | 


of him, do so with our eyes: open: tothe 
danger of offending Mrs, Beecher Stowe, and 
= being condemned as aiders and abettors of 


eree. | Scriblerus, and say that his lon 
“The Slave's Champion,” which ——s porten 
to be an account of “ the life, deeds, and his- 


torical days of William Wilberforce," was _ 


written in commemoration of Mr. Wilber- | of 


force's hundredth birthday. 


ing to all these 


is rational, are these persons and events 
dragged in for? The author—but we can- 
not for ever go on with this lengthy descrip- 
tion of an anonymous writer. Since a name 
he must have, though he may be perha 
wise in keeping it to himself, as he cortainly 
sheds’ no lustre upon it, we will ~ — 
ist o 
tous events, which had nothing what- 
ever to do with the birth of Mr. Wilberforce, 
was picked out of Mr. White's “ Landmarks 
nglish History,” and strung together 


The author | simply because such an array of powers and 


incipalities has an ae as 
Feoamae it fills a couple of pages. + 











ect, and 
omehow 
or other it impresses weak-minded people 
with a dim and hazy notion that the Slave's 
Champion influenced the fortunes of the 
empire even before his birth, and that 
General Wolfe would have been defeated at 
Quebee, that Mr. Hunter's investigations 
would have come to a sudden stop, and that 
Goldsmith's pen would have refused its 
service, had not Mr. Wilberforce most judi- 
ciously been pleased to be born on the 24th 
of Au , 1759. 

Perhaps Mr. White's “ Landmarks " are at 
fault—perhaps Scriblerus was still panting 
with the effort we have quoted—at all events 
he allows the infancy of the “ young philan- 
thropist” to pass by without any more 

ing announcement than that “he passed 
through all those interesting and most neces- 
sary gyrations common to the little mas- 
euline olive branches of the present day, 
and whick so much pease and so: greatly 
delight the heart and eyes of the pater- 
familias and materfamilias of the year 1859 ; 
the pap and cradle; the pleasing toy and 
the A B C; top, marbles, and the Latin 
grammar.” 


But different was the case when young 


through | Wilberforce entered St. John’s, Cambridge. 


To grace this important event, Scriblerus 
assures us, Roawtae laboured at his Com- 
mentaries ; and “ England's great lumifiiry,” 
Sam Johnson, winded at the Turk's Head 
rel —— trod - boards of Old 
; le set up his printing-press at 
Strawberry rin ; an Obaiterten Ged of 
starvation, The partition of Poland, the 
revolution in Sweden, the labours of Kenicot 
and Buffon, the outlawry of Mr. Wilkes, 
and the American rebellion, shed lustre on 
the first terms of the academical career of 
Mr. Wilberforce. Here, at least, is a sufficient 
reason why all these events ure mentioned 
in connection with his matriculation ; 
“Whether the subject of our memoir was or 
was not interested in any of these national 
matters, ia of little importance: one thing is 
certain, that the great actors in the great drama 
going on in the outer world cared little for him, 
and he in his turn was quite unconcerned touching 
the definition the burly and testy lexi pher 
chose to give to. the vérd ‘oats” in his famous 
lexicon.” H 
It so sthat the early years of many 
men whodid good service to their kind were 
neither so well nor so profitably spent as 
their warmest friends and admirers could 
desire. From St. Augustine to that Colonel 
Gardiner whose conversion was due to a 
bullet that rae a his mouth _— he was 
swearing at his troopers, eminently pious 
men have been preserved in booming 
humility by the reminiscences of an emi- 
nently impious youth. Men of the Scriblerus 
a are wee pager by the La Gees foo 
blem involved in this contrast ; and the 
impossibility of contradicting certain facts 
and the desire to wriggle out of the conse- 
quences of its admission, prompts those 
“most interesting and necessary gyrations,” 
—_ which he — ae the aa 
ifyi of Mr. Wilberforce’s life. 
Ho eda that os Cambridge his hero lived 
ig as licentious a set of men as can 
well be conceived,” but he protests, in lan- 
guage as forcible as it is clegant, that 
“though he rowed too often in the same 
boat, and too frequently entered into many 
of the scenes in which his gey associates 
found pleasure, he never sank so low as to 
allow himself to be dragged into the cor- 
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roding mire of their vile excesses.” “ His 
ears were defiled by all that was obscene” 
—~afterwards, in London, “he followed all 
the allurements of vice, and indulged in 
every pleasure that could stamp him 
as a man of the world — but” — and | 
this is worth knowing,—‘ he sever lost | 
his moral purity!" We know absolutely | 
nothing of Mr. Wilberforce’s private life but 
what our author is good enough to tell us; 
and as the days of igus and miracles are 
not quite over, since tables turn, since there 
is a Holy Coat at Treves, and since Oar 
Lady of Salette bewitches dirty urchins, we 
ean only admire his assurance when he tells 
us that his hero had the miraculous faculty 
of touching pitch without being thereby 
defiled. But, this being the case, we cannot 
understand why we should be entreated 
“not to judge!"-—why Scriblerus should 
warn us against “feclings partaking of 
too hypereritical a tincture,"—and why he 
should find it necessary to remind us of 
“the follies of our own youth in the storm 
of debris which rolled around and covered 
many,” &c. 

The same admirable tact is displayed 
when he, almost triumphantly, quotes 
the opinion of one of Mr. Wilberforce’s 
friends, that “the Champion” throughout 
his political career “ waa often unconsciously 
led into exaggeration, and indeed unwil- 
lingly to exceed the bounds of truth; that 
he sometimes allowed his feelings to pre- 
dominate over his reason, and hence ted to 
ascribe unworthy motives to those whose 
honour wns as spotless as his own; but that 
he devoted all his energies to the cause of 
humanity,” &c. The friend who insinuated 
all this would have made a capital Devil's 
advocate for a canonisation trial. Divesated 
of personality, and translated into plain 
English, these artfully rounded phrases 
insinuate that Mr. Blank, M.P., although 
habitually mendacions, and sorely given to 
slander his neighbours, devoted all his 
energies to the cause of humanity, &ce. We 
would rather not have our life written by 
this candid apologist. Though he might 
promise to call us a soldier, a hero, and even 
“» spider,” owe mind is made up, and no 
blandishments of his, no enraptured listening 
to our “clarion voice,” can reconcile us to 
the fate of being praised for a habit of lying, 
and extolled for the liberal exercise of the 
gift of calumny! 

Seriblerus is hardly to be held responsible 
for blackening the character of Mr, Wilber- 
force ; for persons of his class, who are but 
imperfectly acquainted with the English 
language frequently express what they least 
intend to convey. A boomerang isadangerous 
weapon in unskilful hands, What admirer of 
Lord Brougham—not an arch blunderer— 
would have represented that “livingandactive 
Bibliotheke and Museum" as “an infant kick- 
ing and squalling in his cradle?” We pledge 
our word for our author's good faith and 
profound respect for the moat temperate and 
jadicions ef our law Jords: he calls him 
“the most erudite man of the age,” and con- 
siders him a sort of secular pope, whose 
opinion “is irrefatable, wherever and on 
whutever it is brought to bear.” How for- 
tunate that his lordship's irrefutable opinion 
has never been bronght to bear upon the 
soundness of bis admirer’s understanding! 

_ In another portion of his book we are. 
introduced to “famishing travellers re- 
Jecting draughts of water, because they saw 
m it one or two animateulm differing from | 
those they knew in the water of their own | 











well.” The famishing travellers, it appears, 
are choice in maggots. It appears also that 
hearta—we pick out these jewels at random 
—can be “washed from the dirt drifted into 
them by whirlwinds, and re-lighted and re- 
garnished with flames and mirrore of love," 
exactly as Dutch Gaufre shops. We are 
informed that “an untettered voice and an 
unfettered press are channels which i dear 
to Old England,” and that certain persons 
“had been engaged in trade «ef that town.” 
Again, our anonymous friend tells us that, 
“time has always strode on,” and that the as- 
sassination of acertain Emperor “ vidded the 
earth of a deaperate despot "—that a certain 
decision “must have fell like a thunder- 
bolt” on all whom it might concern; that 
“the silent and meandering rivers have be- 
come channels for conveying flouting hives 
and commerce ;" that there are “ whisperin 
panoramas,” and a “ whispering past,” 
“warm and elastic thoughts,” “ fleshy 
shields,” and “souls not larger than a bod- 
kin's point,” which latter are the exclusive 
property of certain Englishmen, such as 
“bloodthirsty and flesh-bloated planters” 
whom Scriblerua considers with merited 
disgust. 

For it is worthy of note that the ungram- 
matical and illogical culprit at the bar bases 
the suceesa of his speculations leas upon the 
reminiscences of old abolitionist struggles 
and triumphs, than upon the present and 
active co-operation of a factions animosity, 
which threatens to deprive our West 
Indian farmers of their last chance 
of prosperity. The Anti-Slavery Society, 
finding its occupation gone in the British 
dominions, and despairing of any good 
that can be done abroad, has changed 
its object though not its name: its influence, 
and the contributions of the public on 
which it subsists, are almost exclusively de- 
voted to the creating a a yaseaa of labour 
and wages for the coloured population of the 
West Indies. To gratify the greed of some, 
and the rancour of others of its familiars, our 
free negroes are to be protected from the 
competition caused by the importation of 
labourers from India, and it has been 
boldly declared that if the planters,—that is 
to say, the farmers,~eannot afford to 
give a week's wages for three days’ 
labour, they had better go and leave the 
colonies to the blacks and the mission- 
aries. To this end were the speeches of 
the late Commemoration directed: in 
support of this object is the country de- 
luged with tracts, pamphlets, and books like 
the one of which the present writer is guilty. 
To this end do oily demagogues mount the 
stump and hold forth on the superior virtues 
of the negro and the ip ag of the “‘ tlesh- 
bloated’ farmer; on the sufferings of the 
Indian labourers on their passage to the 
colonies, which are on o par with the 
sufferings of British soldiers om their pas- 
sage to India, and on the wickedness of 
enticing poor Indians, who in their own 
country can actually earn 6d. a day, to a 
distant colony where they can at most earn 
a daily wage of 3s, or 4s. Lt was certainly 
not for this object that the great battle 
of the Emancipation was fought, and that 
England achieved the most difficult and the 
proudest victory—that over her own passions, 
prejudices, and interests; nor waa it to 
»rocure food for yelping curs of the Scriblerns 
reed, that men like Wilberforce and Clark: | 


Kh 





ison struck the first, deep, indelible, and - 


necessary blow at the brightest jewel of the | 
British crown. \ 
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Stray Leaves of a Naturalist, By David 
Ross. (Houlston & Wright.) 

“Tne candid and impartial reader,” says Mr. 
Ross, in his preface to the volume before us, 
“will doubtless discover many faults and 
imperfections, which are inseparable from all 
homan performances, and are erm cha- 
racteristic of those which have been penned 
during the harassing cares of other avoca- 
tions ; but, in the spirit of sympathy, he may 
be disposed to‘ give good measure, pressed 
down, and shaken together, and running 
over," If there were any ground for the 
inodest assertion contained by implication in 
this extract, that Mr. Ross’s book contains 
no faults but such as are inseparable from all 
human performances, there might be some 
chance of his appeal for sympathy receiving 
a favourable answer; but, as it is, the only 
commodity with which we are able to obli 
him is one of which he would, we fear, wia 
the measure to be as scanty as possible. 
Por, in trath, it would not be easy to name a 
book which has less to recommend it than 
that which is now before us. It consists 
simply of a series of detached reflections, 
partly sentimental and partly moral, but all 
of the haziest and flimsiest description 
imaginable, which have from time to time 
been suggested to Mr, Ross's mind by the 
sight of wild flowers, birds, the sea, the 
moon, and other natural phenomena. Mr. 
Ross, in most cases, considers prose to be an 
adequate vehicle for the due conveyance of 
his sentiments; but occasionally he finds it 
necessary to break ont into verse. Prose 
and verse are alike remarkable. A single 
specimen will be sufficient to convey a fair 
notion of the style of the former : 

“Nothing so much os nataral-history studies 
forms so useful an clement in education, for it 
presents throughout its entire range such views of 
progress and development, and that not only in 
the present, but in the past system of things.” 

The latter are, we are informed, “ first 
attempts; and cannot, therefore, be 
to flow as easily as those of others whose 
productions 

‘ Ran for ever by Uie Muses’ skill ;" “* 
but even after this preliminary warning, the 
reader will scarcely be prepared to sympa- 
thise with such lines aa the following, which 
are nevertheless by no means the worst in 
the volume : 


* Precursar of the Spring, 
How mild a child ar thou, 
= struck by March's wing, 
And frowned at by lis lrow. 











* 
A moral hance we draw, — 
That virtue, through pew'r divine, 
Straggting with tyrant law, 
Shines out as gold more tine,” 


The second line of the above extract is, we 
fear, at least as applicable to its author as to 
the flower to which it is addressed. Thera 
is no earthly reason why Mr. Rosa should 
not employ “the intervals of severe study" 
in the indulgence of such harmless reflec- 
tions as, during his walks abroad, natural 
objects appear to excite in his mind; nor 
why, if he has nothing better to do, he 
should not even commit them to writing on 
his return home; but we must, in the in- 
terests of science, enter a protest against 
their being given to the work. Mr. Rose is, 
we have no doubt, sincerely and heartily 
devoted to natural science, and earnestly 
desires to further to the best of his ability 
its adoption as an instrament of general 
education. If, however, the reflections con- 
tained in this volume are to be accepted as @ 
fair sample of the effects which its study is 
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likely to produce on the mind, their publica- 
tion will, we fear, furnish its detractors with 
an argument more valid than those which 
they are generally accustomed to employ. 





Tity in Variety, aa deduced from tha Vequt- 
Lecturer on Botany, &., South Kensing- 
ton Museum. (J. 5. Virtue.) 

Mr. Dressen is most certainly a man of his 

word. In the preface to his “Rudiments 

of Botany,” which came under our notice 
about three months ago,* he announced 
the speedy ap ce of a work whose 
object was to ilinstrate the unity of design 
which was traceable throughout the whole 
vegetable kingdom; and almost before we 
have had time fully to appreciate the fact 
that such a volume was coming, it haa 
already come. This is undeniably quick 
work, Bre dat qui citi dat is a proverb to 
the trath of which Mr. Dresser is evidently 
fally alive; and he is quite determined that 
his gift shall not lose one jot or tittle of the 
value which it can possibly derive from the 
utmost promptitude of bestowal. The general 
plan of this singularly sudden contribution 
to botanical science may be compendiously 
and effectually sketched out in very few 
words. It is characterised in the title-page 
as “an attempt at developing that oneness 
which is discoverable in the habits, mode of 
growth, and principle of construction of all 
plants.” With a view to the successful 
secution of this attempt, Mr. Dresser 
ins by egg out the similarity which 
exists between all plants at some period or 
other of their growth—a celi being the pro- 
of all vegetable structures ; from 

which fact he draws the conclusion that “ all 
plants, at some period of their lives, are 
coincident" (whatever that may mean), “ for 
which reason there is a unity existing 
between all vegetable structures.” A similar 
nuity is t le in the mode of growth of 
all the numerous varieties of which the 
vegetable kingdom is composed. Although 
in different plants the development of the 
several parts—of the root, atem, bad, leaf, 
inflorescence, flower, fruit, and seed—pre- 
sents considerable apparent variations, there 
is really one typical form of each part which 
may be t through every variety of de- 
velopment; and farther, each part is in fact 

but a modification of some other, so that “a 

unity exists between all the members of the 

floral organism, as well as between all the 
varieties of each floral part.” Further 
evidences of unity are deduced from the 
arrangements, habits, and numbers of the 
parts; from the classification of plants, 
their relations to the world, their colours, 
their — and artistic phases, and their 
vital force; and, finally, from certain seat- 


tered facts which are lnmped together under | 


the comprehensive title of “ general con- 
siderations.” 

Such, then, stated with all possible brevity, 
is Mr. Dresser’s object, and such are the 
means by which he attempts to carry it out. 
Concerning the object itself we have nothing 
to say, save that while we fully acknowledge 
its importance and general otility, our opinion 
as to its novelty is somewhat different from 
that entertained by Mr, Dresser. Although 
Mr. Dresser's assertion may possibly 
true, that no work has bitherto ae excla- 
sively devoted to the development of the 
unity which pervades the vegetable king- 
dom, it is certainly indisputable that the 
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idea is not now suggested for the first time, 
but that it has already been frequently dwelt 


upon, at least in an incidental manner, and | 
repeatedly enforced by every varicty of illus. | 


tration. And though much 2 he said 
respecting the means adopted by 


merely a repetition of the remarks which we 
have already made in our notice of his 
“Rudiments of Botany.” The same unity 
which Mr, Dresser so elaborately traces 
throughout the whole vegetable kingdom 
may be traced (with much less trouble) 
through his two books. Both are, in fact, 
constructed on precisely the same plan. We 
have in the present volume the same system 
of detuched sentenves, the same subtle typo- 
ie ay distinctions, and the same redun- 
at 


acy of pictorial illustration, which consti- | 


tuted the characteristic peculiarities of his 


former work, The only advantage enjoyed | 


by the younger volume consists in the omis- 
sion of the refined distinction between a and 


b notes which was adopted in the “ Rudi- | 


suliar value or appropriateness 
of which we have already confessed ourselves 
unable to appreciate. But we are decidedly 
anxious that the reader should be ina position 
to form bis own opinion as to the merits of 
Mr. Dresser's method of treating his subject. 
Accordingly, we will extract the text of two 
chapters from the volume before us—(there is 
no cause for alarm: Mr. Dresser's chapters, 
owing to a reason to which we zhall presently 
eall attention, are not long)—viz., those in 
which unity is traced respectively in the 


ments,” the 


different varieties of buds, and in the poetic , 


and artistic phases of plants. Our choice of 
chapters has been dictated partly by a desire 
that Mr. Dresser may be heard both in his 
botanical and artistic capacity; and partly 
by a suspicion that the general reader may 
possibly feel some little uncertainty as to 
the precise nature of the phenomena which 
constitute the “ poetic and artistic phases of 
plants.” Mr. Dresser the botanist shall 
speak first: 

“78. The stem produces bads of varied 
forma, &c. 

“77, Nevertheless, all buds are homologons, 
for all are shortened axes, which are possessed of 
rudimentary leaves. 

“78. And buds have the power of forming 
vegetable matter. 

“79. It hence follows that there ix a unity be- 
tween all buds.” 


To the utterances of Mr. Dresser, the 
artist, we would beg to direct the reader's 
most special attention : 


092. Vegetable nature may be viewed in 


another light, in order to trace out yet farther the , 


extent of that unity which is discoverable amidst 
the vast variety of vegetable objects, —and this is 
a poetic and artistic, or ornamental light. 

**293. Plants speak ina thousand poetic strains, 
vet in all there is a vast concord, for all speak of 
God, 

“ I» other worda, it may be aaid that the poetic fon of 
naure, which so cheera and soothes, ie Gud; or rather 
that when we behol! the vegetable ercation, we bebokl 
the works of Gal, andi we perceive Whe mucet High speak- 
ing to us by his works. ‘This ia the pootry of Nature. 

994. Im an artistic point of view we discover, 
amidst the vast numbers of plants which creation 
presents, an intinity of ornaments. 

‘205. Vet, amidst all the ornaments of veget- 
able nature, we discover but a few typical 
varietiog. 

** 296. Thos we have flowers, which, by the 
exquisite forms and colours of their parts, and 
the beautiful arrangement of their members, 
create within us, upon beholding them, feelings 
of high joy. 

** 297. We have also those which by the eccen- 


r. Dresser | 


able Kingdom. By Christopher Dresser, | for the attainment of this object, it would be 


| tric disposition of their members, together with 
their quaint abnormal forms, strike us as 
grotesque, 

©2983, And we have those which, by their livid 
Imes and lifeless aspects, are repugnant to our 
feelings, 

“S05, Nevertheless there is a unity in the 
artistic effects of plants, for monotony is inimical 
to all, and yariety makes all more beatuteous ; 
hence, these three principles, by their diversity, 
furnish those conditions uired by our nature, 
in onder to the perfecting within us the highest 
feelings of delight.” 

We should perhaps be inclined to complain 
of the distressingly technical lan, 6 in 
which Mr. Dresser has veiled by far the 
| greater partion of the information contained 
im the present volume, were it not that he 
has forestalled all criticism on this point by 
stating categorically that he has adopted 
this style of phraseology with malice pre- 
pense. If the reader cannot make much of 
“tubular, campanulate, and infundibuliform 
= floral envelopes,” or fails 
thoroughly to enjoy the fact that “ the nucu- 
lanium is related to the hesperidium by 
being a succulent syncarpous indehiscent 
fruit, the result of a superior pistil,” Mr. 
Dresser can only say that he is sorry for 
him, but it serves him right: are not all 
these terms explained in the “ Rudiments ?" 
Our botanical high-priest has a becoming 
sense of the dignity of the mysteries of 
which he is the exponent: like Horace, he 
hates the profanwn vulgus, and is resolved 
to keep them at a distance until they have 
qualified themselves for admission imto the 
inner sanctuary by the perusal, or at least 
by the purchase, of the elementary treatise 
which he has already so kindly provided for 
| their especial benefit. 

But it is, after all, on the prefaces to Mr. 
Dresser's volumes that the admiring reader 
will dwell with the greatest pleasure. The 
are the only portions of his works in whic 
he allows himself to write in connected 
sentences, and they contain not only the 
most perfoct and mature development of his 
very peculiar style, but also the enunciation 
of his widest and loftiest views on scientific 
subjects. In the present case he affubly 
unveils to the uninitinted eye the process by 
which he was gradually led to the conception 
of his latest and greatest work: 

“The inquiry (into the modes in which vege- 
table structures increase themselves by growth) 
had not long been pursued, before the author was 
impresued with the oneness of principle which 
pervaded all the works of the floral creation, and 
with the importance of a knowledge of this fact, 
and of the manner in which it can be traced 
throughout the vegetable kingdom, and, indeed, 
throughout all nature. The importance of this 
know —- became more and more manifest, till 
ultimately the conviction forced itself apon the 
author's mind, that ho view of the vegetable 

kingdom conkd be got which tended more to ex- 
pand the intellect and elevate man to his true 
‘ dignity than that which is taken from the most 
lofty eminence, and looks down upon all members 
of the great system of vegetable creation, and 
regards their mutual relations,” 

| It might be an interesting, and would 
‘certainly be a curious, question, to inquire 
|what sort of a scientific view of botany 
‘that could poasibly be which did not 
take in all members of the vegetable 
‘ereation, and regard their mutual rela- 
‘tions ; but we are too glad to find that Mr. 
Dresser has ut length been led to recog- 
nise the necessity of taking a comprehensive 
view of his subject, to waste any time in 
investigating the successive stepa by which 
he arrived at this desirableresult. “ Books, 
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Mr. Dresser proceeds to tell us, “ are unlikely 
to teach any lesson, or any law, which has 
not been learned or understood before.” 
Since he takes so low a view of their utility, 
we wonder that he should have thought it 
worth while to manufacture two of -those 
useless articles in so short a space of time. 
Finally, he , 48 & crowning inducement 
to follow out the line of thought indicated in 
the volume before us, that, “ while we trace 
a unity amidst all the works of creation, the 
mind, by an effort of its own, informs us 
that one system resulted from one intelli- 
gence, and thus the heart is led up from the 
manifold works of the beantcous creation to 
the one God who rules overall.” To this 
eminently novel consideration he appends 
this remarkable note, the force of which it 
would be vain to attempt to heighten by any 
comment: 

“The author here has in view the idea, that 
the present considerations of nature tend to rebut 
the doctrine of the plurulity of pods, as taught by 
ancient philosophy, but not the doctrine of the 
Trinity, which he considers as here confirmed by 
the consideration of that unity in natare which is 
made up of parta, inseparably linked together by 
the very laws which govern all created things.” 

In conclusion, we must say s few words 
concerning the extraordinary abundance of 
illustrations which constitutes decidedly the 
chief feature of this, as it was of Mr. Dresser’s 
former, book. ‘These are generally very 
well executed; and it must be confessed 
that, aided as they are by thick paper, and 
a clear and handsome print, they contribute 
considerably to the general comeliness of 
the volume. Occasionally we meet with an 
old acquaintance, which we have already 
seen at least once in the “ Rudiments:” of 
the new illustrations the er are from 
the pencil of the author. One of the latter, 
the work of Mr. Collinson, the author's 
colleague, has given us such special pleasure 
that we cannot refrain from directing par- 
ticular attention to it. It is Fig. 55, and 
occurs at page 22. It represents a round, 
solid-lookin y, from one side of which 
projects a dim, hazy protuberance of an oval 
shape; and scattered around are a very 
small foreshortened cow, three sheep, and a 
bird. We looked at this engraving for a 
long time without being able to form any 
probable idea of what it was intended to 
represent. We took it for ted that it 
must be some vegetable production; but in 
this eupposition we are unable to account 
for the accompanying animals, At last a 
reference to the bottom of the page informed 
us that it was a top view of a tree—a bird’s- 
eye view, in fact—and that it, together with 
some dozen other pictures, ia inserted in 
illustration of the position that all vegetables 
increase by development in a centrifugal 
manner, The cows and sheep are then seen 
to be picturesque adjuncts, or possibly to 
serve aa standards of comparison by which 
to estimate the height of the tree. We hope 
that the reader will, like us, look at this 
engraving before referring to its explanation : 
otherwise he will miss the feeling of pleased 
surprise which always accompanies the solu- 
tion of a puzzle, and which, in the present 
case, constitutes the principal charm of the 

iciure. Perhaps the most remarkable 
feature in Mr. Dresser's character is the 
eagerness with which he rushes into illustra- 
tion on the slightest possible provocation. 
At page 16he makes the simple observation 
that “ that class of symmetry which is most 
common in plants is least common in 
animals; and forthwith devotes to the 
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engravings, which monopolise almost entirely 
no less than five pages. We have first a 
front view of man (imanea); then, in rapid 
succession, front view of cow (Bos Taurna), 
back view of cow, and top view or plan of 
cow: then Dione Veneris, a bivalve shell, 
which at first sight looks like a cross between 
a black beetle and a horse-chesnat; then 
portraits of the Jeaf insect, of a female 
walking-stick, one-third of natural length, 
and of astar-fish; and finally four engrav- 
ings of fossils which are borrowed from a 
sa of Professor Hunt's in the Art-Jowrnal. 

hese pictures are doubtless very interesting 
and valesle—dhe top view or plan of cow 
is especially delightful, and is, as far as we 
know, unique in its way—but surely they are 
more numerous than is strictly necessary for 
the illustration of the statement to which 
they are appended. We must not forget, 
however, one advantage connected with 
illustrations, to the existence of which Mr. 
Dresser is evidently keenly alive, that by 
means of their judicious multiplication, a very 
little letter-press may be made to a long 
way, The chapter on buds which we have 
already cited is clearly not of inordinate 
length: but it is so skilfully illustrated that, 
with the addition of some twenty lines of 
very small print, it occupies no Jess than 
three whole pages. A little reflection on 
this point may perhaps diminish our feelings 
of astonishment at the rapidity with which 
Mr. Dresser’s works succeed one another. 
We do not know how long a time is required 
for the preparation of the engravings; but 
certainly, as far as the text is concerned, 
there seems to be no reason why he should 
not celebrate cach successive quarter-day, 
for many years to come, by the publication 
of as large a book as that which is the subject 
of the foregoing remarks. 





Reminiscences of Scottish Life and Charaeter. 
By E. B. Ramsay, M.A., F.R.S.E., Dean of 
Edinburgh. Third Edition. (Edinburgh: 

* Edmonston & Douglas.) 

ProwasLy in no country in Europe is the 

change in the tone of national thought and 

feeling, and in social customs, which has 
been gradually developed during the pro- 
gress of the Tast century, more strikingly 
evident than in Scotland. It ia no exaggera- 
tion to say of the anecdotes which might 

be cited in illustration of this position t 

they would fill a volume: for the book now 

before us is a distinct and tangible proof 

that the statement is no hyperbole, but a 

literal fact. When, some years ago, Mr. 

Ramsay delivered a lecture on the recent 

changes in Scottish life and character, he 

was far from anticipating that this brief and 
cio ephemeral production would, in 

a short time, by the mere process of natural 

growth, develop into an independent and 

remarkably handsome yolume. As might 

naturally be expected from a work on such a 

subject, it consists mainly of a collection of 

anecdotes illustrative of the changes to which 
it refers, These anecdotes are introduced 
solely in the way of illustration. Mr. Ramsay 
carefully and distinctly repudiates the notion 
that he tells them merely as good stories: 

“if” aays he, “ they should occasionally 

excite amusement, or even laughter, there 

is no harm done,—but let it, be remembered 
this is not the object: the object is to show 
the changes referred to.” But, though in 

Mr. Ramsay's mind these anecdotes may 

occupy a position subordinate to the main 


in themselves that they are sure of a hearty 
welcome on their own merits, even from 
those who feel a comparatively o interest 
in the subject which they are designed to 
illustrate. All Scottish stories possess a 
peculiar and distinctive charm: and we have 
never met with a collection of them which 
equals Mr, Ramsay's, either in general com- 
pleteness or in richness of detail. 

Mr. Ramsay goes to work in a very 
systematic manner, dividing his reminis- 
cences into several distinct heads, each of 
which represents some special point on 
which a remarkable change in national feel- 
ing or practice has taken place during the 
last. fifty or a hundred years. . The first of 
these relates to the changes in religions 
feelings and religious observances. These 
changes are noticeable especially in the 
higher classes. Even as lately as forty years 
ago, it was very rarely that gentlemen 
attended divine service, the gh, aia 
being composed almost exclusively of ladies : 
a fact which Sydney Smith, when preaching 
in Edinburgh, noticed in his own character- 
istic manner, by taking as his text the verse 
from the Psalms, “ Oh that men would there- 
fore praise the Lord,” and laying a distinct 
emphasis on the word “men.” The lower 
orders in Scotland, on the contrary, have 
always been remarkable for the same strict 
tone of religious feeling which distinguishes 
them at the present day, as the following 
striking anecdote sufficiently proves : 

**The late Lord Rutherford often told with 
much interest of a rebuke which he received from 
a shepherd near Bonally amongst the Pentlands, 
He had entered into conversation with him, and 
was complaining bitterly of the weather, whieh 
prevented him enjoying his visit to the country, 
and said hastily and unguardedly, ‘What a 
d—d mist.’ The preetoe ag a tall, grim figure, 
turned sharp round upon him. * What ails you 
at the mist, sir? Ie wats the a, and slockens 
the ewes," adding, with much solemnity, ‘it’s 
God's wull,” and turned away with lofty indig- 
nation." 

Another story well illustrates a less re- 
epectable though equally characteristic 
peculiarity of the Scottish peasantry of the 
older school, who 

‘Were extremely jealous of any minister who 
departed from their high standard of orthodox 
divinity by selecting subjects which involved dis- 
cussions of strictly moral or practical questions. 
A worthy old clergyman having, upon the occa- 
sion of a Communion Sunday, taken a text of 
such a cherncter, was thus commented on by an 
ancient dame of the congregation, who was pre- 
viously acquainted with his style of discourse, 
‘Tf there's an ill text in a’ the Bible, that creetur’s 
aye sure to tak’ it,’” 

As regards the second head, that of con- 
viviality and excessive drinking, the change 
is at leastas well marked, and its illustration 
affords an opportunity for the introduction 
of several amusin al characteristic stories. 
In this respect there appears to have been 
no distinction between the higher and lower 
classes. The latter are well represented by 
one Saunders Paul, an innkeeper at Ban- 
chory, who is, said to have drunk whiskey 
glass for glass, to the claret of Mr. Maule 
and the Laird of Skene for a whole evening, 
and who, on being asked if he considered 
porter a wholesome beverage, replied, “ Ob, 
yes, if you don't take vo a. dozen.” 
Among the former, the formal recognition 
of hard drinking as a system, and the 
methodical means adop for guarding 
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against its Bg ape effects, are delightfully | own statement had passed between them at a 
illustrated in the following 


and uniquely 
story : 

“The Iste Mr. Mackenzie, author of the ‘ Man 
of Fee ling,” had been involved in a regular drink- 
ing pmrty. “He was keeping as free from the 
usual excesses as he was able, and as he marked 
companions. aroand him falling victims to the 
power of drink, his attention was called to a 
small pair of hands working at his throat; on 
asking what it was, a voice replied, ‘Sir, I'm the 
lad that’s to louse the neckeloths." Here, then, 
was a family in which, on drinking occasions, it 
was the appcinted daty of one of the household to 
attend, and when tho guests were ber pee help- 
less, to untie their crayats in fear of apoplexy or 
snffocation.” 


The familiarity of intercourse between 
master and servant in‘olden time, which 
is the subject of the third ‘division of Mr. 
Ramsay's reminiscences,*is one which will 
be less generally comptéhensible to the 
English - reader, owing:-to' the fact that no 
ph change in this particular branch 
of social relations has recently taken place 
in England. This peculiarity originated 
in, and was in fact a of, that attach- 
ment of clansmen to their laird, which, 
in former times, was a proverbial charac- 
teristic of the Scottish le, but which 
now existe, even in the Highlands, only in a 
very meodified form. This division of the 
subject <ontains some of the best stories in 
the volume. Though we can scarcely under- 
stand the existence of the state of domestic 
relations which’ could make such a reply 
possible, we can fully appreciate the ex- 
quisite, because totally unconscious, humour 
of the answer made by an old servant, who, 
when his master, weary of forty years’ 
tyranny, at last told him plainly that they 
must part, merely observed, “ Ay, sir; whare 
are ye gaun? I'm sure ye're aye best at 
hame.” The following story ia so intensely 
amusing that it mnst be extracted entire: 


** 4 woman of high rank, who had been living in 
much quiet and retirement for some time, was 
called upon to entertain a large party at dinner, 
She consulted with Nichol, her faithful servant, 
and all the arrangements were made for the great 
event. As the company were arriving, the lady 
saw Nichol running about in great agitation, and 
in his shirt aleeves. She remonstrated, and said 
that, as the guests were coming in, he must put 
on his cont. ‘Indeed, my lady,’ was his excited 
reply, ‘indeed, there’s sae muckle rinning here 
and rinning there, that I'm just distrackit. I 
hae cast’n my cont and waistcoat, and faith I 
dinna ken how lang I can thole (bear) my 


a 


breeks. ; 


The fourth division of Mr, Ramsay's anec- 
dotes comprises those, the point of which 
consists in the peculiar nationality of their 
language, cither as shown in the general 
dialect employed, or in some particular ex- 
pressions. ny of these stories aro exceed- 
ingly good. “What, for instance, can be 
more expressive than the reply of a farm- 
overseer, who, having been sent to market 
to dispose of a cow-‘and a pony, was asked 
by his master on his return, “ Well, John, 
have you sold the cow?” “ Na, but I grippit 
a chiel for the powny.” Old ladies and 
judges are, according to Mr. Ramsay, the 
two classes in whose tone of conversation 
the last fifty years have wrought the greatest 
difference in Scotland. In the former case 
it is not merely the form of expression which 
is altered, as the following admirable story 
would seem to show: 


i country-house, where they had attended a sale by 


auction, As the business of the day went on, a 
dozen of silver spoons had to be disposed of ; and 
before they were put up for competition, they 
were, according to the usual .custom, handed 
round for inspection by the company; when te- 
turned into the hands ‘of the auctioneer he found 
only eleven. .In great wrath le “ofdlered the door 
to be shut that no one might estape, and insisted 
on every one present being searched to discover 
the delinguent. One of the sistera, in conster- 
nation, whis to the other, ‘ Esther, ye hae 
nae gotten the spume?’ to which the other re- 
plied, ‘Na; but [ hae gotten Mrs, Siddons in my 
pocket.” She had been steuck by a miniature of 
the great actress, and quietly had pocketed it. 
“The cautious reply of the sister wus, ‘Then just 
“drop her, Esther.” 

In illustration of the position as 
‘the judges, we may cite Lord Polkemmet’s 
‘account of his own judicial preparations for 
the bench, which, though doubtless perfectly 
sound in principle, are expressed in language 
which to modern eara sounds at least strange. 
“¥e see, 1 first read a’ the pleadings, and 
then, after letting them wamble in my wame 
wi’ the toddy twa or three days, I gie my 
ain interlocutor.” 

In connection with this branch of his sub- 
ject, Mr. Ramsay has introduced into the 
present edition of his work a short disserta- 
tion on Scottish. proverbs, illustrated by 
numerous examples. — many of these 
are undeniably quaint and forcible, we think 
that Mr. Ramsay's national sympathies have 
led him to estimate them, as a whole, some- 
what too highly, It is, we think, only to a 
Scottish ear that “the bird in the hand is 
worth twa fleeing” will be more euphonious 
to any sensible degree than the English 
version of the same proverb. But a really 
beautiful proverb is“ The e’ening brings a’ 
hame"—meaning that the evening of life, 
or the approach of death, softens many of 
our political and religious differences. And 
“ Fules mak’ feasts and wise men eat ‘em,” a 

roverb which, addressed as it was to a 
Scottish nobleman on his giving a great 
entertainment, is more remarkable for its 
impertinence than for any other proverbial 
quality, may be quoted for the sake of the 
ready rejoinder which it provoked, “Ay, and 
wise men make proverbs, and fools repeat ‘em,” 

Mr. Ramsay reserves for the last division 
of his subject those stories which illustrate 
Scottish wit and humour. He protests 
warmly inst Sidney Smith's celebrated 
dictum, “it requires a surgical operation to 
get a joke well into a Scotch understanding : 
their only idea of wit, which prevails occa- 
sionally inthe north, and which, under the 
name of tut, is so raged prrmeegron J to 

ople of good taste, is laughing immo- 
erately at stated intervals.” After all, the 
question whether the Scotch are capable of 
appreciating wit must depend for its solution 
on the precise meaning which is attached to 
the terms Wit and Humour respectively. We 
do not design to enter upon this vexed 
question ; but we would only observe that as 
regards that branch of wit, at least, which 





| deals with verbal jokes, Sidney Smith's ver- 
dict would seem, from Mr. say's own 
showing, to be eminently true. In one only 


of the numerous stories cited by our author 
is there any approach to a pan; and even in 
this instance it was quite involantary, But 
, the story is a very good one, nevertheless. 
‘Tt relates to the Duchess of Gordon, who, 





*‘T had from a relative or intimate friend of on one of her electioneering expeditions 
two sisters of this school, well known about Glas. | through the country, called on the Laird of 


gow, an odd account of what it seems from their 


, Craigmyle: 


“Having beard-that-he was moking britks on 
the property, for the purpose’ of building a new - 
garden wall,-with her -nsvul- tact slie ,opened-the 
subject, and kindly. asked,‘ Well, Mr. Gordon,’ . 
and how do your bricks come on?! Good Craig- 
mylo’s thoughts were much occupied with a new 
leather part of his dress, whicli lie had lately con- 
structed ; so, looking down on his nether garments, 
he said, in pure Abenteen ‘dialect, ‘Muckle ~ 
obleeged to yer grace, the breeka were sum ticlit’ ° 
at first, but they are deeing well encach noo.'” ' 


No one, however, whatever may be his. 
opinion as to their wit, will deny to the. 
Scottish people the possession of a very 
effective and characteristic vein of humour. 
If any doubt were possible on this subject, - 
it would be quite removed by the admirable 
aneedotes with which Mr, Ramsay ilustrates 
this branch of his reminiscences. Many of 
the best of these stories relate to ministers 
or other church functionaries, We remem- 
ber an English clergyman who, whenever 
he read in church the chapter which enda 
with a0 — —_ agent = and 
wept bitterly,” u to with great 
solemnity, - he closed the bible, “and 
well he might; but he will not bear 
comparison with Mr. Shirra, who, on read- 
ing from the 116th Psalm, “I said in 
my haste all men are liars,” quietly ob- 
served, “ Indeed, Dauvid, an’ ye had been 
i’ this parish, ye might hae said it at_your 
leesure.’ In the following story the clergy- 
man is the patient, not the agent: 

**A young minister, who had for some Sundays 
oceupied the pulptt, dined with a farmer of the 
parish in the afternoon, when services were over ; 
and his appetite was 0 sharp that he thought it 
necessary to apologise to his host for eating so 
substantial a dinner. ‘You see,’ said he, ‘2 am 
always very hungry after preaching.’ The old 
gentleman, not much admiring the youth's pulpit 
mainistrations, having heard this apology two or 
three times, at last replied sarcastically, ‘Indeed, 
sir, I'm no surprised ut it, considering the trash 
that comes aff your stamach in the morning,’ ” 

Another class of church fanctionaries, of 
whom Mr, Ramsay tells some good stories, 
are the beadles or betherals. One of these 
anecdotes relates a conversation which took 
i between one of these officials and a 

rother betheral from a neighbouring parish, 
who had come with the minister thereof, 
to preach on a special occasion : 

“ After service the betheral of the stranger 
clergyman felt proud of the performance of the 
appointed duty, and said in a triumphant tone to 
his friend, ‘1 think our minister did weel ; ay, he 
gars the stour flee out o° the cushion." To which 
the other rejoined, with a calm feeling of supe- 
riority, ‘Stour out o° the cushion! hout, our 
minister sin’ he cam wi' us, has dang the guts out 
° twa bibles,’ 

Another betheral of a Glasgow church, 
criticising the sermon of a minister from the 
country, characterised it as “ gude coorse 
country wark.” 

But, perhaps, the best betheral story is 
the following, with which we must close our 
numerous extracts : 

“A dog was h ssestt during the service, and 
in the sermon the worthy minister was in the 
habit of speaking very lond, and, in fact, when he 
got warmed with his subject, of shouting at the 
top of his voice. The dog, who, in the early part 
had been very quiet, became quite excited, as is 
not uncommon with some dogs when hearing o 
noise, and from whinging aud whining, as the 
speaker's voice rose loud and strong, at last began 
to bark and howl The minister, naturally much 
annoyed at the interruption, called upon the 
bethernl to put out the dog, who at once ex- 
pressed his rendiness to obey the order, but could 
not resist the temptation to look up to the pulpit, 
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and to say very si ificantly, ‘Ay, ay, sir, but 
indeed it was yersel n it.”" 

We have said enough to convince any one 
who enjoys—and who does not oe — 
roughly good Scottish story, capitally an 
gquaaily told, that he will find in Mr. Ram- 
say's excellent volume the perfect reali- 
sation of his wishes. Numerous as our 
extracts have been, the reader may turn to 
the book itself with the full assurance that 
he will find in it many more stories at least 
as good as those which we have selected 
as samples. 
































Rubdiyit of Omar Khayydin, the Astronomer- 
Poet of Persia, Translated into English 
Verse. (Quaritch.) 

Omar Kuayyam is a Persian poct who is 

little known in Persia, and who is still less 

known in Europe. Verbosity was certainly 
not one of his characteristics, and wanting 
this, he might possibly lack the passport to 

Oriental fame ; but if the astronomer-poet of 

Persia appears as well in his native garb as 

he appears in English, it was certainly high 

time that he should be brought out of his 
obscurity. We learn that he was born at 

Naishépur, in Khorassin, in the latter half 

of the eleventh century, and died within the 

first quarter of the twelfth. He was much 
more celebrated for his astronomical and 
mathematical studies and acquirements than 
for his poetical powers; and yet it would 

pear that his pooms are the only remains 
which have been preserved to perpetuate his 
memory. His history is intimately con- 
nected with that of two individuals who were 
notorious in their time:—Niz4m al Mulk, 

Vizier to Alp the Lion and Malik Shah, son 

and grandson of Toghrul Beg the Turtar, 

who wrested Persia from the successor of 

Mahmiid the Great, and founded that Selju- 

kian dynasty which provoked Europe into 

the crnsades, and san sl Sabbah, so 
celebrated among the crusaders as “The 

Old Man of the Mountains.” These three 

were follow-students under the Imam Mowaf- 

fak, of Naishdpur; and, if we are to believe 

Nizim al Mulk, they made a mutual ond 

romantic vow to benefit each other. When 

the Imém rose from his lectures, the three 
invariably associated together; and one day 

Hassan said to Nizim, and to the future poet- 

astronomer, “It is » universal belief that the 

ou of the Imam Mowaffak will attain to 
ortune. Now, if we all do not attain thereto, 
without doubt one of usa will; what, then, 
shall be our mutual pledge and bond?" 

“Be it what you please,” was the answer. 

“Well,” he said, “let us make a vow that 

to whomsoever this fortune falls, he shall 

share it equally with the rest, and resume no 

—— for himself.” This was ugreed 
» In the course of time the historian 

became administrator of affairs during the 

sultanate a. — Alp Arslan. Hassan 

— @ his appearance, and claimed 
@ fulfilment of the youthful vow. His 

former friend at once recognised the claim, 

and had good cause to repent of his generosity 
ers long. Omar, the t, also presented 
himself, but not to claim title or office. 

“ The test boon you can confer on me,” 

said he, “is to let me live in a corner under 

the shadow of your fortune; to spread wide 
the advantages of science; and pray for your 
long life and prosperity.” The boon was at 
once granted ; and at “ Naishapur thus lived 
and died Omar Khayyém, busied,” adds the 

Vizier, “in winning knowledge of every kind, 

and especially in astronomy, wherein he at- | 
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tained to avery high pre-eminence.” Omar's 
Epicurean freedom of thought and expreasion 
rendered him the dread of the Sufis. The 


oriental mysticism of his age was altogether 


distasteful to him, and he soon made it 
apparent that he would make no compromise 
between faith and unbelief, between spiritual- 
iam and muterializm, between this world and 
the next, between the religion of Mahomet 
and absolute scepticism, With more courage 
than the majority of orientals, he refused to 
disguise his ereed in gorgeous draperies. 
He did not allow himself the luxury of float- 
ing throngh the lazy hazea in which the 
Stifis hid their real mistrust and misbelief; 
but spoke ont boldly, rashly, and—in the 
light of Christianity—impionaly, on the most 
momentous topics. 


the ; bis beauties were no divine har- 
monics, but consisted of flesh and blood; his 
gardens were not the haunts of houris, but 
plots of earthly flowers; he preferred the 
tavern to the temple; and as his meditations, 
though sufficiag to undermine his belief in 
the false religion in which he had been 
nurtured, had failed to find any anchorage 
of supernal truth, he believed only in the 
visible and the tangible, and ridiculed those 
who believed in anything else, His whole 
creed is expressed in the following stanza:— 
But leave tho wise to wrangie, and with me 
The quarrel of the undvarse lot be; 
And, ia same corner of the hubhab coach, 
Make gume yf that which makes as mock of thee, 
* No Persian poet of whom we have heard 
has written so few verses as Omar Khayyam, 
and none bas written so earnestly, or with 
80 much poignancy, and richness and depth 
of feeling. is poems, though evidently 
written occasionally, are not the utterances 
of occasional frames of mind, but are the 
expressions of life-long habitudes of thought ; 
and nothing can be more dreary than the 
merriment in which he seeks to drown his 
despair, and nothing more beautiful than 
he manner in which he discourses of both. 
What could be better expressed than the 
following ? 
Think, in this bntter’d caravansorai 
Whose doorways are olternare newt ani! day, 
How Sultan after Suitin with his pomp 
Abcele bis honr or two, and went his way, 
They say the tion anil the lizard keep 
The courts where Jamabyi gloried and drank deep ; 
And Bahrim, thst great hunter—the wiki ase 
Stamps o'er his bend, and he lies fast asleop, 
1 sometimes think that never blows so red 
The rose as where some toried Cesar bled; 
That every hyacinth the garden wenrs 
Dropt in ite lap from some ance loyely bend, 
And this delightful herb whose tender green 
Fledges the river's lip on which we lean— 
Ah, lean apon it lightly! for who knows 
From what cuce lovely lip it eprings nneeen f 
* The deep questions of all time pressed 
heavily on this Persian poet of the middle- 
ages; and few poets, ancient or modern, 
have given fuller utterance to the subtlest 
speculations with which the human intellect 
ean be occupied. The — beauty of the 
following extract must be the excuse for its 
length : 
Listen aymin. One evening at the close 
in, tre the better moon arose, 


Of 
Tn thas okt potter's shop | stood alone 
With tho clay population round in rows, 


Anil, strange to tell, among the carthen bot 
Some could articulate, while others nat, 

And suddenly one more impatient cried— 
“Who i the potter, pray, aid who the pot? '* 
Then sal another—" Surely not in vain 
My substance from the common earth was ta'en, 

That he who subtly wrought me inte shape 
Should stamp me back to common earth aguin,”” 
Another sail—" Why, be'er a peevish boy, 
Would treak the bowl from which be drank in joy; 

Shall he that nnde the vessel in pare love 
And fancy, in an after myre destroy!” 





He made no pretence of 
allegory; hia wine was the veritable juice of 












Nowe anawer'd this; but after silence spake 
A veesel of a more ungainly make : 

“ They aneer at me for fearing all a 5 
What! did the hand then of the potter 


Baid one—“ Folks of a surly tapeter tell, 

And danb bis visage with the smoke of hell; 
They talk of some strict testing of us—pish ! 

He's # good fellow, and ‘will uli be well.” 


Then said another with « long-drawn sigh, 
“ My clay with lowg oblivion is gone dry; 
But, fll me with che old farsihar juice, 
Methinks 1 might recover by-and-bye! ” 
Bo while the voesels one by one were speaking, 
One spied the litle creeoent all were ag 
An then they joge’d each other, “ 14 
Hark to the porter’s shonlder-knot a-ereaking !** 


Ev here the same crushing fataliam 
presents itself, The poet maintains that 
man must be unaccountable, because he bas 
not the choice of his actions; his volitions 
are but the subordinate pulsations of an 
invisible Destiny ; he is tossed as a ball, to 
and fro, and has no right to make questions 
of * Ayes or Noes,” bat must go left or right 
as he 1s impelled; that the finger of Fate is 
writing and moving on, and that whatever 
is written can never be cancelled by human 
wisdom or human agony and penitence — 

And that inverted bowl we call the sky, 

Whereunder crawling coop't we live and dir, 

Lift not thy bands to i¢ for belp—for is 

Rolls impotently on an thou and L. 
A melancholy creed, but one on which, after 
his own tragical fashion, the poet contrived 
to make merry, We must thank the modest 
translator of this powerful and original poet 
for the valuable contribution—slight, so far 
as bulk is concerned, though it be—which 
he has made to our current literature. Never 
was the Gospel of Despair preached more 
fervently than it is in the pages of Khayyam, 
and few of our modern fatalista could express 
their convictions with so much terse vigour, 
or deck their repulsive theories with oat 
quaint beauties, as this Eastern poet an 


age. 


of 





— for the Preservation of Health, ra 
and Happinees. By Clement Carlyon, M.D. 

(Whittaker.} 

Here is a book, the very name of which 
ought to sell it by many thousands. Pre- 
copts for the preservation of health are a 
benefaction in themselves; but here we not 
only have those Precepts, but rules laid 
down for the preservation of life itself, and, 
—rapturous promise—even happiness. 

Seck no more physicians, cast them with 
their physic to the dogs ; seek no more new 
sensations in your search after complete bless- 
edness, but send a few common shillings to 
Messrs, Whittaker’s, and receive in return 
Dr. Carlyon's beneficent Precepts for the pre- 
servation of health, and life, and happiness. 

Alas! for Dr. Carlyon! his book proves 
yet once again that there is very littl new 
under the sun. The Precepts are just those of 
the time of the Pharaohs and our own , nan 
mothers, the precepts which we all know, 
and which so few of us obey. Temperance, 
exercise, cleanliness—these are Dr. Carlyon’s 
Precepts, and very certainly good ones; but 
it is perhaps permissible for us to protest 
against the doctor's belief, that no one 
ever knew of them before his own 
advent. People bathed, even in the dark 
ages and there is — — to — 
that one or two je lived res y in 
all the times of our bralabere i 

‘The first Precept with which Dr. Carlyon 
favours us is a chapter on “ Medical Rank 
and Responsibility,” in the eleventh line 
of which Goethe is dragged in by the 
shoulders, and a deal more said about the 
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great German than any amount of “ Precept" 
would justify. The second chapter intro- 
duces us to the nature and destiny of man, 
wherein we read a good deal of what Dr. 
Carlyon is rather disparagi ay pleased to 
call “ the Divine intelligence.” Nor do we see 
the truth of the destiny of man, as illustrated 
in the following extract : 

About the fifteenth year it usually happens 
that the imagination takes the lead; its reign 

rtanely coinciding with that glad period of 
vancing maturity when the bosom of the fair 
begins to expand, her eyes becoming brighter, and 
her lips of a deeper red, ‘blushing deeper sweets ;’ 
whilst the down which had been gathering on the 
chin of the youth grows to a beanl, and the tones 
of his voice get remarkably grave.” 

We have yet to learn that boys of sixteen 
have beards as a rule, or that girls of fifteen 
are mature. It is true ouranthor is quoting 
from Blumenbach; but then he is lige, 
English Precepts for English men an 
women, 

It is in this chapter of the Precepts that 
the Abernethy mania breaks out, a mania 
which Dr. Carlyon possesses in common 
with all the pupils of that able but ungra- 
cious physician. It is an extraordinary fact 
that directly an old pupil of Abernethy can 
placer a tale, or a saying, or a remark, or a 
wink of that wonderful man, as the old pupil 
will persist in calling him, down comes the 
tale, or the saying, or the remark, with tho 
most intense self-satisfaction. Indeed this 
gratification has led more than one cynical 
—— to conclude that the belief in 

bernethy arose from the power the amiable 
ruffian had of making every student he spoke 
to, feel himself the cleverest fellow in the 
world—but one! of course that unit being 
Abernethy himself. “My respected friend 
and instructor,” says Dr. Carlyon of Abor- 
nethy,—is there not here some evidence of 
vanity?’ If not, why does the friendship 
take the pae of the instruction ? 

We need not say that when Dr. Carlyon 
gets to the question of longevitiy, all the old 
examples of tremendous age are trotted ont 
with the most unflinching determination ; 
but thus much must be anid for the Precepts, 
that they do not offer an infallible recipe to 
acquire old age. We have no parallel to the 
recent buttermilk theory, by imbibing which 
ag were to last comparatively for ever. 

‘o be sure, a clear evidence of the officiency 
of the plan was not forthcoming; but then 
the whole theory, we believe, came from 
Germany: and what more could be ex- 
pected? Again, the question as to where 
all the buttermilk is to come from, in case 
of the universal adoption of this project, 
remains in darkness; nor is the La ig 
tion of the superior milk made clear; but 
then how invaluable all theories are, and 
how grateful we should be for their promul- 
gation, 

As we proceed in the acquisition of the 
Precepts, and find ourselves involved in 
their intricacies, an awful question of our 
own arises in our minds. As the name of 
Lewis Cornaro keeps continually turning 
up, like a rapid paternoster in seasons of 

ual difficult yr, a6 splashes of Ger- 
man, fragments of Latin, scraps of French, 
and stoms of Greek kee 
our eyes; as we read of Calvin cracking a 
. But with Cicero, and of an old friend who 
* fell a victim to influenza,” we inquire have 
the Precepts in their author's own case 
turned out a failure: is mental fog a neces- 
sary aecompaniment of health, life, and hap- 
piness? And the disagreeable conclusion is 


a 


cating before | the gout, and sometimes to correct a tendency to 


thrust upon us, that if this state of mind is 
the result of perfect and permanent health 
we would rather be without it. 

Lewis Cornaro was a Venetian nobleman 
who lived to exceed a hundred years of age, 
and that after a very dissipated youth; a fact 
which will be a source of g satisfaction 
to every “ Young Rapid ” of the present day. 
Whether he wil consider such an existence 
“tife” wt all, he may hae by the following 
care laid down by the Venetian noble- 
man himself, and translated for the bencfit 
of all England : 

The nourishment which I take, being in quality 
and quantity just enough toe suffice nature, breeds 
no such corrupt humours, as spoil the best con- 
stitutiona. ‘Tis trua, indeed, that besides this 
precantion, I made use of many others. For 
instance, [ took care to keep myself from heats 
and colds, I abstained from all viclent exercises, 
as also from ill hours and women. 
lived in places where was an unwholesome air, 
and took special care to avoid the being exposed 
to violent winds, or to the excessive heat of the 
sun. All these cautions may seem morally impos- 
sible to those men, who, in their transactions in 
the workl, follow no other guides but their own 
passions ; and yet they are not hard to be prac- 
tised, when o man can be so just to himself, as to 
prefer the preservation of his health to all the 

leasures of sense, and necessary hurry of 
usiness," 

Imagine al] men going about with thermo- 
meters to provide against “heat " and “cold.” 
Draw a picture of giving nature only just as 
much as nature demands, Conceive all 
London rushing in doors at the first puff of 
a high wind, everyone going about with a 
spread umbrella to ward off even an October 
sun, the last of the London year—all 
humanity going to bed st nine, and man, 
struck with a new wisdom, turning away 
from domestic felicity, with the ory, “I want 
to live as long as Old Parr.” 

And it is after laying down these Precepts 
of long life that Lewis Cornaro, Venetian 
nobleman, thus continues : 

“*T likewise found it advantageous to me, nat 
to abandon myself to melancholy, by banishin 
out of my mind whatever might occasion it: 
made use of all the powers of my reason, to 
restrain the force of those ions, whose violence 
dloes often break the constitution of the strongest 
bodies." 

Imagine a popular state of cheerfulness 
under such circumstances as we have sup- 
posed ! 

It is to be hoped Dr. Carlyon will not class 
us with that patient of his who, upon receiv- 
ing a remonstrance against his high feeding, 
retorted, “‘ What, would you have me craw! 
through life like a man worm?” It may 
be we are temperate, but we certainly do 
not desire to pass through the world like 
a mere stick. A propos to intemperance, 
the doctor makes some attacks upon ib as 
the cause of gout, and he quite forgets to 
atate that this most horrible of all the ills to 
which flesh is heir is frequently present in 
bodies whose owners are almost as temperate 
as Lewis Cornaro himself. Of this complaint 
Dr. Carlyon say's: 

‘* Now, it is well known that the gout is often 
made an exense for indulging in a glass of brandy 
and water, sometimes in onler to bring out a fit of 


it; brandy and good old sherry ‘es suppose to 
have no mysterious treacherou#@®cid lurking in 
them. This matter was well anderstood by my 
experienced friend the late Dr. Parry, who had, I 
believe, more to do with the treatment of gouty 
— than any other physician of his time. 

e told me that he was so far from advocating , 
alcoholic stimulants that he considered it much | 





I no longer | 
| in a ferment with a couple of glasses of champagne, 


safer, even for persons constitutionally predisposed 
to grout, to drink light French wiser Father than 
any more stimulant beverages ; but—" 

Here follows one of the doctor’s Grecian 
flourishes, the force of which we mercifully 
refuse to see, 

_ There are many good argumenta against 
intemperance, and so good that a false argu- 
ment is unpardonable, for it injures the very 
cause it would aid. Take the following 
statement : 

** * The world’s mode of living (it is the citizen 
of Bristol whe thas writes) is preposterous, 
Mixtures, and spices, and wines, are the rain of 
half the promt 2 in the world. Just see; you 
take, at a dinner-party soup (say turtle}, a glass 
or two of lime punch, perhaps ; turbot and rich 
lobster sance, with, it may be, an oyster paté, or 


ja sweethread, to amuse yourself with, while the 


host is eutting you a slice of the Southdown 
haunch ; this, with jelly and kidney beans, is set 


to which a couple of glasses of hock or Sauterne, 
wre added ; « wing of a partridge or the back of a 
loveret, solaced with a little red hermitage, suc- 
ceeds ; then you at once sit at ease and chill your 
heated stomach with a piece of iced pudding, 
which you prepoaterously proceed to warm again 
with a glass of noyenu, or some other liqueur; if 
you are not disposed to coquet with a spoonful of 
jelly in addition, you are sure to try a bit of 
Stilton and a piquant salad, and @ glass of port 
therewith. At dessert, port, sherry, and clarct, 
fill up the picture. This is about tho routine of 
the majority of dinner parties. Now put all these 
things together in a bow! instead of the stomach, 
and contemplate the noxious, fermenting mess. 
Isn't it enough to kill an ostrich? Such a dinner 
is, in fact, a hospitable attempt on your life.” * 

This argument against gluttony is simply 
stapid—would not the herbs of an anchorite, 
or the plainest bread and cheese lunch be 
equally nauseous under equal circumstances? 

Dr. Carlyon occasionally bursts out with a 
— thing or two, and which are of vast 

nefit to the Precepts themselves, for they 
make them mildly amusing. Here is a 
college anecdote, which should never have 
— amid the Precepts, for, taken with 
them, it proves that wit and water are not 
inseparable : 

“* There was likewise, at this thme, a pensioner 
at Pembroke, who was as remarkably diminutive 
as F-— way the contrary ; but he made the most 
he could of himself; drank glass for giasa with 
stronger men, and, i have heard, very soon burnt 
out. He, too, had @ certain vein of humour, aml 
often confronted F. at our wine partics, and 
was supposed to have written the following 
epigram : 

That the stones of cur chapel aro all black and white, 

Ts m fact that’s undouhtedly true; 

But since F—an walks over thom morning and nighs, 

"Tis 4 wonder they are not black and bine.” 

Quite unintentionally, Dr. Carlyon,through 
the medinm of his “old friend Dr, Clut- 
terback,” supports Dr. Letheby’s singalar 
theory,—of which, by-the-bye, we have heard 
little during the last few years,—that there is 
a third, or nervous food, to be added to the 
foods of respiration and nutrition—the prin- 
ciple of which is found in all the temperate 
drinks of the chief nations of the earth—the 
phar known generally a¢ theine. Dr, 

‘arlyon says : 

*"My old and esteemed friend, the late Dr, 
Clotterback, whose professional engagements were 
such as made it difficult for him to find time for 
his literary pursuits, told me that he was, for 
many years, in the habit, when the family retired 





| to rest, of taking a cup or two of strong tea, 


which enabled him to think and write for two 
or three hours undisturbedly, after which he went 
to bed, and slept soundly till the following morn- 
ing. Happy is the man whose head admits of 
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Ueing so gleared und lit up by a cap of tea or 
coffee |" 

We believe Lord Brougham owes much of 
his power of mental endurance to the same 
cause. ‘Dr. Carlyon naturally gives a recipe 
to make this invaluable cup of coffee, but 
the directions, even sided by Platow's patent 
coffec-pot, are vague, as the reader may sce : 

**Tt amounts to little more than this, that the 
coffee must be in fall proportion to the quantity 
of water, and that its P ita and fragrance must 
not be boiled away,” a 


We wish we had time to give the plan of o 
certain Madame Rosalie, of Paris, who 
can make more coffee. out of a little 
material than the most ingenious reader 
would believe. But we must pass on to more 
serious things, not the least solemn of which 
is the following translation, by the doctor, of 
a French maxim : 
“Would you wish to Hive long, let a little euffice, 
For, the more a man ente, the sooner he dies.” 

Another solemn passage is that where 
the doctor gives Lord Brougham a pat on 
the back, and then adds,“ but 1 must not 
so soon letp Lord Brougham drop “—an ex- 
hibition of professional care for which his 
lordship is doubtless grateful. However, 
far be it from us to disparage Dr. Carlyon— 
aman who, amidst his Precepts,actually offers 
a cure for neuralgia, in the shape of vinegar 
spongings ; and as this recipe somehow leads 
to the doctor's plan for —s green old 
age, we beg to recommend the morsel ; 


‘Every morning, the first thing after putting 
ona warm dressing gown, I thoroughly swamp 
my heal with a wet towel, and’ then, havin 
rubbed the capital quite dry, I shave with col 
water. Still keeping on the dressing-gown, I 
next wash my feet and the lower hal of my 
person with a wet towel; then rub these parts 
quite dry and ——— thom with vinegar, whieh is 
wiped olf with a dry towel, and the dress as far 
as the waist proceeds. The dressing-gown, &., 
are then removed, and the upper half of the body, 
with the exception of the head, is dealt with in 
precisely the same way us the lower had been ; 
after which the work of the toilette is completed, 
and I feel refreshed to a degree which nothing can 
surpass. Risura feneatis, amici? Well! | can 
afford it; and I hope the time may come when 
you wl say with me, ‘Let them langh that 
win !?” 

This recipe naturally leading back to 
rheumatism, we have Dr. Carlyon's cure for 
the same, attended by active inflammation ; 


“| determined, however, when a similar case 
subsequently came under my care, to draw blood 
freely from the arm ; and the abstraction of about 
a pint, from a sufficiently large orifice to admit of 
a full stream, sredaned. instant relief, and gave 
meé such confidence in the use of the lancet in 
similar cases, that I ventured to recommend it in 
that of a gentleman "between seventy and eighty 


years old, who was suffering extremely from acute’ 


sciatica, with a firm pulse, und nothing to excite 
any dread of the consequences of venesection. To 
this, however, there was objection made, both by 
the patient and these around him; they all said 
that there was & constitutional intolerance of loas 
of blood in their family.” 

We have singularly little doubt about the 
objections taken by the family, and even the 

atient, If this is one of the Precepts for 

iding life, health, and, above all happiness, 
the road is but a doleful one. Another of 
the Precepts is teeth extraction. 

It is when we arrive at page 111 that we 
come to the terrible conclusion that some- 
raged is blowing somebody's trumpet. Here 
is the “ Precept" to a we refer : 

“I cut through many inches of exquisitely 
painful skin, as thick and as hard, te use on ex- 
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—— of my friend Abernethy’s, a8 tapping 
eather; and, severe ‘as waa the operation, gave 
prompt relief. So successful, in fact, was the 
result, that the surgeon, on the following day, 
found a patient, of whose life he had despaired, 
comparatively in a convalescent state, and who 
recovered rapidly.” 

It is at this portion of the book that a per- 
fect crop of Carlyonian cures assail the 
reader, and as we on we learn that one 
of the Precepts for the support of life, health, 
and happiness is to pay due attention to Dr. 
Oarlyon's cures for puerperal feyer. This 
dose is succeeded by a few cheérful remarks 
on tetanus, and thus reduced to the lowest 
ebb of interest, we take a plunge through 
a good piece of the work, and come up 
amonget Dr. Carlyon’s cases of vaccination. 

On this vexed question much is said, but 
little practical good is to be found. Dr. 
Carlyon says with respect to enforcing the 
compulsory Vaccination Act that: 

“To cnsure adequate inspection, superior 
medical men, whether physicians or flo. 
must be appointed in all the unions of the 
kingdom, with a remuneration from Government 
of not less than three guineas a week,” 

The doctor cannot be a political economist, 
or he would never have advanced such a 
she ition. The only men who can pretty 
fairly tell the number of cases where vacci- 
nation has not been accomplished are the 
doctors, and they are precisely the men who 
are from the very nature of their work dis- 
empowered from enforcing the provisions of 
that bill, however much they may feel 
their value. Were it compulsory upon every 
medical man to procure a certificate 
vaccination for every child he brings into 
the world, the law itself would be the seape- 
goat upon which he could lay the odium of 
compulsion. He cannot act thus at present— 
shoulda medical man turn informer in a case 
of neglected vaccination, he would do s9 at 
much professional, and much social risk, 
That some amendment of the Compulsory 
Vaccination Act is needed, every day expe- 
rience proves—an amendment which shall 
effect what we in common with Dr, Carlyon, 
must so ardently desire--the annihilation of 


small-pox. ' 
Having arrived half way through the book, 
Lewis Cornaro, Venetian nobleman, takes 


possession of the remainder of the sheets, 
and narrates’ hia experiences and his ideas 
in a circumlocutory way which is positively 
intolerable. 

In a few words, Dr. Carlyon has eaid, “1 
will write a book,” and he has done it : his 
best friends may deplore the fact, and every- 
body will say that he might have written to 
more purpose. 


Glaueus ; or, the Wonders of the Shore. By 
Charles Kingsley, F.S.A. F.LS8., &., 
Author of * Westward Ho!" “ Hypatia,” 
&c. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Tue title which Mr, Kingsley has chosen 
for this clegant little work is peculiarly ap- 
propriate, embracing as it does a variety of 
significations all of which have reference to 
the ocean. It is with the natural history of 
the shore, however, as exhibited in the lower 
forms of animal life, te which the author 
here confines himself. 

It is almost needless to say anything on 
the advantages @ be derived from the study 
of natural history.; Whichever of the three 
kingdoms of nature may be chosen, the 
benefits are much the same; the youthful 
student is withdrawn from the temptations 
offered by corrupt associates and sensual and 


debasing amusements, and while his spirit 
is refined by contemplation of the wondera 
of nature, a sentiment of devotion is engen- 
dered and the kindly feelings brought out 
and rendered prominent. Scarcely lesa im- 
portant are the physical benefits it confers ; 
the necessary exertion strengthens the 
limbs, inures the body to fatigue, and pro- 
duces a habit of self-reliance which will prove 
of great utility in the battle of life of after 
years. 

Of late years the means of = 
natural history of the shore have been p 
within the reach of all. The sea-side 1s now 
within a very few hours of London, and 
although those parts of the coast which lie 
nearest the metropolis are | eedane 2 the least 
favourable for the study of marine zoology 
and botany, yet, even in the course of a 
couple of days, a careful search among the 

s will produce sufficient specimens to 
start a small aquarium, which will afford the 
young naturalist both instruction and amuse- 
ment of no paltry character for many months 
after his return, 

We can imagine few things more beneficial 
in a family of children than a well managed 
aquarium, which all shall have the pleasure of 
examining without exercising the rights of 

ssession to the exclusion of the others. A 

road glass jar or porcelain basin filled with 
sea water, and containing a few pebbles at 
the bottom, a periwinkle or two, a young 
crab about the size of a pea, a s prawn, 
two or three anemones as big aaa Se 
berry, and a few pieces of live seaw will 
form a piece of farniture which will do more 
towards rendering the children gentle and 
affectionate than anything else that could 
be devised. 

To the sportsman an acquaintance with 
natural history is of almost invaluable service. 
A recent writer has described Mr. Gould in 
the wilds of Norway with an old-fashioned 
gun, and just the bare means of making it 
go off, and yet while unaccompanied by dogs, 
and determined to shoot only certain birds, 
he had brought down in afew hours more 
than the most enthusiastic sporteman, fur- 
nished with all the appliances of art, could 
hope to kill in a long day. In fl aE, 
too, a knowledge of the habits of the fish 
and the varieties of insect which frequent 
the different streams st various seasons of 
the year, will do more towards filling a basket 
than anything without this can effect. But 
it is during an autumnal visit to the sea-side 
that the search for anemones and sea-weed 
hecomes a resource. The walks are soon 
exhausted and the lions visited, and then 
time hangs heavy with those whose ordinary 
occupations are of @ stirring or exciting 
nature. But let them explore the wonders 
of the shore, and each stone will be found 
replete with objects of beauty and interest ; 
and the hours that would have been wasted 
at billiards or some three-year-old novel 
will now be spent in health-giving exercise 
among the rocks, or in elevating contemp- 
lation of the works of the Creator. 

Mr. Kingsley’s work is brought out in a 
very handsome form, It is ra naga printed 
on a tinted paper, tastefully and appro- 
priately beond, and the plates which illus- 
trate it, while accurate in the drawing, are 
so artistically arranged, and their tone so 
good, that they would prove as ornamental in 
an album as useful in a book of science. The 
style in which “ Glaucus ” is written is very 
attractive ; and, if the writer is a little in- 
clined not only to find “sermons in stones, 
and books in running brooks, and good. in 
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everything,” but also to take these objects 
for a text whereon to write homilies of his 
own, where none but those born blind could 
fail to draw a moral for themselves, this 
can hardly be called a blemish, and will by 
many be even regarded as a beauty. Mr. 
Kingsley may be sure that if an undevout 
astronomer is mad, an undevout naturalist 
must be so equally, 

There is one point on which we regret 
being compelled to enter, and that is, the 
numerous typographical errors to be found 
in a fourth edition corrected and enlarged. 
Printers are not infallible, and mistakes 
may arise from a variety of causes; but accu- 
racy is s matter of vital importance in a 
acientific work, and especially in one in- 
tended for beginners. To se some in- 
stances, In the very first reference to the 
illustrations at the end of the book, Fig. 3 is 
indicated instead of Fig, 1, and cases 
similar to this occur no less than six times. 
The next time the plates are referred to, the 
Turritella mentioned is not to be found at 
all, but in its place a shell of Littorina 
littorea, with a soldier crab inside, is given, 
Further on again, Sagartia viduata is trans- 
lated “snake-locked anemone,” while the 
illustration represents 8. anguicoma, which 
is evidently intended, This sort of blander 
occurs more than once; while the spelling of 
the namea in the body of the wink, the ap- 
—_ and the plates, is anything but uni- 

rm. These remarks may appear captious, 
but really to a beginner the confusion created 
by such misprints would be a serious draw- 
back at the commencement of a new study, 
and Mr. aR will do well to have them 
looked to before a new edition sees the light. 








Speculations, Literary and Philosophie. By 
Thomas De Quincey. (London and Edin- 
burgh: James Hogg & Sons.) 

Tue collected edition of the works of 

Mr. De Quincey is gradually assuming very 

considerable proportions. This is the thir- 

teenth volume of the entire series, and the 
second which has been devoted to literary 
and philosophic speculations. It consists of 

a collection of eight detached papers, all of 

which bear sufficient marka of having been 

originally composed at no very recent period. 

Perhaps the most remarkable in the volume 

is that suggested by Mr. James's history of 

Charlemagne, in which an acute and interest- 

ing historical parallel is drawn between that 

hero and Napoleon Bonaparte, the object of 
which is toshow Mr. De Quincey's conviction 
of the Plage a of the latter. 

Throughout this paper there are abundant 

traces of that singular and characteristic 

subtlety of perception which induced Carlyle 

(we befeve) to say of De Quincey, “that he 

always saw at least nine distinct differences 

between two things which every one else 
sup to be exactly alike.” In the article 
on Lord Carlisle's lecture on Pope, Mr. De 

Quincey dwells principally on the inveterate 

falsehood which, in his view, was inherent in 

the poet's character, and which led him “to 
sacrifice even the most solemn of his opinions, 
or the most etic memorial from his 
personal experiences, in return for a sufficient 
consideration, which consideration meant 
always, with him, poetic effect.” Mr. Do 
barat executes his task con amore, and 

isplays an intimate acquaintance with his 
subject, which leads us to regret, however 


much the circumstance may be a source of | 


congratulation to the poct’s admirers, that 
he haa not carried out the idea which he 
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once entertained of preparing an edition of 
Pope's works. The papers on Sir J. Mack- 
intosh and Anecdotage are less noticeable, the 
former being merely a discuasion of two or 
three points selected at random from Sir 
James's collected works, and the latter af- 
fording a fair specimen of Mr. De Quincey’s 
lighter and more amusing style. The re- 
maining four none are devoted to German 
literature. o or three are simply 
translations, the first of Kant's “Idea of a 
Universal History on a Cosmopolitical Plan,” 
and the second of Lessing's “ Laocoon.” The 
latter is accompanied by a short introduction, 


and a few scattered notes; and any one who - 
is unable to become acquainted with this | 


critical masterpiece in its mother language | 
will find Mr. De Quincey’s translation per- 
hapa the best possible substitute for the 


original, Of the other two papers, one givea 
a brief sketch of the life and works of Herder, 
and the other is devoted te an examination 
of Goethe's “ Wilhelm Meister,” A blind 
and indiscriminate admiration for everything 
which bears the name of Goethe has been, 
and still is, so prevalent a feeling in England, 
that we welcome the republication of this 
latter paper with peculiar satisfaction. Mr. 
De Quincey’s criticism takes the form of a 
minute analysis of the female characters in 
this celebrated work—a mode of proceeding 
which is admirably calculated to exhibit the 
tedious and almost idiotic immorality which 
renders it conspicuous even among Goethe's 
novels, The fact that Carlyle should have 
devoted a ion of his life to translating 
this singular book, has always seemed to us 
one of the most extraordinary and inexplicable 
anomalies of this or any other period. We 
cannot suppose that a man of his stamp 
could be influenced by « blind worship for a 
great name; nor is it casy to imagine what 
special attractions he could find in a work 
whose distinguishing characteristics are 
daliness and immorality. Ii, as we firmly 
believe to be the case, there are any people 
who, never having read the book, still feel a 
vague but intense respect forit on the atrength 
of the names of its author and translator, 
we strongly recommend them to devote a 
few minutes to Mr. De Quincey’s paper—a 
rocess which will be quite as effectual, and 
less wearisome, than the perusal of the 
work itself. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


Scancery have we finished our chronicle 
of the proceedin gs at Aberdeen, where the 
great stars of physical scienco shone out 
seo in an Lcter of their own—when 

e note of preparation is sounded for another 
congress in another locality. Bradford in 
Yorkshire, once famous only for its broad- 
cloths, and since celebrated for its musical 
taste and its munificent support of that most 
fascinating of the sciences—is to be the place 
of meeting for the socialists—not the dis- 
ciples of . Cabet and Considérant, not 
the inventors of a new Phalanstére or the 
seekers after a new Utopia, but the students 
of social science. They are generally called 
Sociologista, but Sociahts is a better word ; 
and as the men who once usurped the name 
have long ago been made to understand that 
the world had no need of their theories— 
we see no reagon why it should not be 
appropriated by those who have a genuine 
right to the title. At Bradford, then, in 
Yorkshire, a social congress is to assemble 
on the 10th of this nt month, under 
the presidency of the Earl of Shaftes- 
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bury, and the sections will respectively 
discuss pe education, punish- 
ment and reformation, publie health, and 
social economy. When we state that they 
will be headed by Vice-Chancellor Sir W. 
Page Wood, the Hon, C. Adderley, M. Milnes, 
the Right Hon. W. Cowper, and Sir J. K. 
Shuttleworth, we may ut least be satisfied 
of one thing, that those who direct the con- 
gresa will themeelves eminent in their 
various departments. If we spoke in terms 
of high approval of the British Association, 
we can speak in still higher ones of this 
Society. To its annual gathering we look 
for the publication of a mass of important 
facts bearing on the condition of the people, 
and to a and philosophical discussion 
of the social progress and social ya Saaacieg 
of the year. There is, perhaps, in all Europe, 
no name which stands higher than that of 
the Earl of Shaftesbury. He has been 
a bold and consistent social reformer from 
the very commencement of his public life; 
there is scarcely a good cause which he has 
not taken up, scarcely a movement which 
he has directed which has been unsuccessful. 
Sir William Page Wood adds to an unusual 
amount of fel taccatan a clearness of con- 
ception and an — > all questions of 
social reform, which place him second only 
to the Earl of Shaftesbury, while the other 
tlemen whose names we have recited 

ve all proved their title to the confidence 
of the country. Social Science is a new term, 
and the thing iteelf is, as it is now treated, 
anew pursuit. That persons not individually 
interested should dive into troublesome 
statistics; that they should inquire how 
long, on the average, housemaids keep their 
places; how many persons married during 
the quarter could write their names; how 
many barrels of pilchards were salted on 
the coast of Cornwall, and how many boxes 
of sardines were sent into this country from 
Bordeaux; would have astonished our an- 
cestors much as similar inquiries surprise a 
Turk of our own time. “Oh, joy of my 
liver,” exclaimed an old pacha to an 
inquirer of this stamp; “I have been 
sixty years in this province, and twenty 
years governor of thie town, bat never 
yet have I inquired as to the number of the 
tiles on the houses, nor what kind of dirt the 
ple take away in their carts. Mashallah! 

ife is short: let us enjoy its blessings and 
be thankful.” Yet it is from minute in- 
quiries such as these that we are able to 
show the connection between ignorance and 
crime, between commerce and education; to 
point out the bearing of cheap food on public 
morals, and to prove that more vice springs 
from famine than famine from vice. It ia no 
small thing to trace the various degrees of 
healthiness which attach to particular locali- 
ties and particular occupations, to be able to 
re-arrange in the public interest the tarit! of 
benefit clubs and insurance offices, and to 
preach by a few figures a sermon against 
intemperance more terribly effective than all 
the wandering orators of the kingdom. It is 
social science which lengthens life by re- 
moving the avoidable éauses of mortality ; 
which secures us unadulterated *food, and 
teaches us how to cook it; which neutralises 
the miasmata of fever, sends our dead to be 
buried beyond the walla of our citics, takes 
count of the children that are educated, and 
provides for the education of the rest; 
rescues our working-men from the gin- 
provides them better recreation 

than skittles, opens gulleries and museums, 
establishes libraries, cares for our soldiers 








and seamen, penetrates into prisons, and 
makea them houses of correction; and, in 
short, takes the human race in its natural 
savage siate,and retarns it to society civilised 
and instructed. Such is the science which 
is to be discussed ut Bradford; and if Pope 
be right, and, 
The proper study of mankind is man t 





it ought to attract more philosophers than 
even a lunch at Balmoral without hostess or 
host. It is impossible not to see that we 
greatly need such meetings. Even yet in 
this vast metropolis there are huge evils 
which all the wisdom of the age has been 
impotent to prevent and helpless to cure. 
Even now houses are built without the 
slightest regard to sanitary principles, and 
draining is so imperfectly understood that 
its very first steps are disputed. We are not 
quite sure that we know rightly how to pave 
our streets, and as to cooking our food, nine 
out of ten who take upon them to super- 
intend this important operation, only waste 
— materials in producing the most in- 
igestible and unwholesome dishes. Our 
laws, especially our criminal laws, are an 
uncodified mass~-we might say, mess! 
Judges and juries are perpetually invading 
each other's province ; cae the very prin- 
ciples of evidence are, day by day, being 
discussed, as though they had still to be 
ascertained. { 
If we turn to the question of education, it | 
would task the calculating boy, if there be 
such an individual extant, or Mr. Babbage's 
calculating machine, if the organ-boys will 
allow it to work properly, to count only the 
number of works which appear upon it | 
monthly; readers involuntanly shrug their 
shonlders and turn to some more attractive 
topic. Everybody has his hobby and rides | 
it to death, but surely there never was one 
which had so many riders, and such hard 
riders too, as education. British schools, 
national schools, training colleges, inspectors 
of schools, new books, new apparatus, new 
examinations, claim our attention day alter 
day, till we are almost inclined to say with 
Omar: “If these things are consistent with 
the Divine word, they are superfluons : if not, 
they are mischievous—burn them all!" One 
branch is somewhat newer than the rest,— 
the education of women. Hitherto the | 
\ 





higher classes have been tanght to draw 
execrable flowers, to talk execrable French, ! 
to dance whatever saltations were most in | 
fashion, and ta play the piano, just so as to 
minke it unnecessary to carry a supply of 
cotton for the ears—we have improved this | 
state of things; young ladies—we use the | 
term to distinguish them from young persone 
—have now science and history added to their 
accomplishments. The literature of France 
and Italy receives a proper degree of atten- 
tion, and that of our own country is not 
neglected. The classics have a few female 
voturies, and to use a commercial phrase, 
women are “looking up.” But for their poorer 
sisters nothing very elfectual has been done as 
yet, our newspapers teem with the most re- | 
valting cases of wife-heating, and often wife-_ 
murder; but candour compels us to admit | 
that, in most instances, it is a mere fight | 
between two brutes, and the stronger brute | 

| 


ig victorious. If it be an insult to 2 horse to 
apply the term “ brute" to such men, it is 

icult, to find one more applicable to the 
slatternly, shrill-tongued, virago who ia quite 
as violent and quite as vicious as her partner 


in dirt and misery, Social science hag much | 


to do here! 
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To turn to a different, but scarcely more 
attractive subject, who will undertake to 
teach working-men the folly of strikes; to 
show them that they are only keeping, by 


' their contributions, a few delegates in idle- 


ness and official importance ; while they are 
wasting their own resources, crippling that 
very capital on which they have to depend, 
pa depriving both themselves and their 
employers of thut liberty which they pretend 
so highly to value? ‘That a body of men 
should propose, and that in the nineteenth 
century, to equalise the condition of work- 
ing-men by causing those who had work, to 
do little, in order that those who had none 
might make up the deficiency; that they 
should deliberately claim ten Hee wages 
for nine hours’ labour, and imagine that 
while the employer found the capital, the 
labourer, or rather the sol<disoné labourer! 


‘should be credited with the philanthropy, is 


more than the most imaginative mind could 
conceive. Yet this has been done; and if 
common sense is ever to have any rule again 
among what are called “the operative 
clasaes,” it is to Social Science that we must 
owe the wonder. 
the meeting of a few really able men, who 
will undertake the discussion of such ques- 
tions, and who, by their position, are not 
liable to be suspected of any personal interest 
in the solution, 

Nor can we pass without notice the fre- 

vency of marriage within what are called 
the forbidden degrees of affinity. Hudibras 
assures us that; 
“ Grace and virtue are within 
Prohibited «begroes of kin ; 
And therefore no troe snint allows 
That they be suffered to espouse,”” 

But, whatever may be the case between 
Grace and Virtue, ace espousals must be 
of a highly metaphorical character, certain it 
is that marriages contrary to our present 
laws do take place every day, and are on the 
increase rather than cthorwien Can social 
science do nothing here? Is it impossible 
to bring the pope's law on the one hand, and 
the law of Nature on the other, to a fair con- 
flict, so that one, and one only, may be 
acknowledged ? Shall we be always looking 
forward to a parliamentary decision on sub- 
jects in which the dearest interests of mor- 
tality are involyed ? 

The great social evil, as it has been called 
—can the assembled wisdom of such men as 


we have named devise nothing for its miti- 


gation? Granting that it will exist, can 
nothing be done te render it less mischievous? 
must we continue to be at once the wonder 
and the opprobrinm of the world for the state 
of our atreets and the evidences of our morals ? 
This subject is one which most moralists 
shrink from, hoping that somebody else 
will take it up, desiring to see it settled, 
though by other hands, Is this fair? Are 
we #0 entirely to choose our subjects that 
some, and those among confessedly the most 
important, are to be lett to chance? We put 
these queries with much diffidence. We 
bear from all parts of the empire similar 
complaints, and we would gladly see the 
topics we have indicated treated as they 
deserve to he by a congress so well calen- 
lated to disenss them, Woe are sure that, 
by the 10th of this month there will be 
gathered together some scores of sincere 


Well, then, may we hail | 


| withall honest and brave, and of course 


| 
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NEW NOVEL. 


Cousin Stella ; or, Conflict. By the Author of 
** Violet Bank and its Inmates.” (Smith, Eder, 
& Co.) 
Tris tale may fairly challenge a place among the 
higher, better, and ‘more sterling class of novels. 
The subject is not new ; very far from it ; we have 
had to notice at least two works of fiction built on 
the same substratutin within the last twelve 
mouths, but the manner in which the subject is 
handled dixplays great freshness and originality, 
an intimate acquaintance with the secret pro- 
cesses by which moral character is developed and 
external influences brought to bear on it, and at 
the same time quite enough imaginative and 
artistic feeling to render the incidents exceedingly 
interesting, We have said the subject is not new, 
for it is simply the history of the formation of s 
young girl's character, naturally affectionate and 
Semen but most unnaturally repressed in early days 
by untoward circumstances. The untoward ciream- 
stances consist chiefly in the isolation of the child 
in a small Swiss village, incompany with an iron 
grandmother who never sees any one, The death 
of this oppressive and repressive incubus sete the 
girl free among her relations, and she is at once 
transported inte the centre of English middle- 
class society—ignorant, unformed, sensitive, but 
ring 
for affection. A certain Cousin Louis, tho 
Wost Indies, makes an opportune appearanes, and 
takes on him the task of schooling the youn 
mind, to such parpose that of course the pa 
falls im love with the schoolmaster resolutely and 
lastingly. Stella's education in Englund completed, 
the scene changes to Jamaica, where she to 
join her father, a coarse, tipsy planter. Here 
meets Consin Louis again, as well as a formidable 
rive] in the shape of an aunt of her own, who is 
domiciled with him, and itis heme that the best 
scenes in the work ate enacted, The period chosen 
ix that of the fearful excitement on the subject of 
slave emancipation in conection with Mr. Hus- 
kisson’s celebrated letter, and a vivid picture is 
drawn of the state of society, black and white, in 


the island at that time. Stella's father is poisoned 
by a revengefol binck, and his two little boys ac- 


cidentally falling victims to the same dranght, 
Stella becomes sole owner of the property, under 
the guardianship of Cousin Louis, In one of the 


| risings of the slaves he receives a couple of ballets 


at the hands of a malignant scoundrel, and thongh 
hia life is spared, be becomes a cripple for life. 
Meanwhile Stella, having by degrees arrived at 
the conviction that he returns her affection, 
insists on watching over the reat of his days in 
the character of wife and nurse, Such is @ 
me outline of the main thread of the plot, 
which however has of course numerous ramifi- 
cations; but enough has been developed to enable 
our readers to judge how the successive scenes and 
societies among which Stella is thrown, the 
startling and chestening eventa which happen to 
her, and the calm admonitions of a grave wise 


_ relative, can be made in skilful hands to operate 


philanthropists, with some scores of mo- | 
mentous questions before them, and the | 


attention of the nation at large will be turned 
to their decision, with an anxions hope that 
their deliberations will not be in vain. 


throngh a history of deep interest in forming a 
very loveable character out of somewhat an- 
favourable materials, Almost the only fault we 
find with the book is that the detatls of the 
confiict—or so* much of it as arises ont 
of the rivalry of the two ladies domiciled under the 
same roof with the objet—are worked out with 
somewhat too great an elaboration. But this is 
but a trifling fault in comparison with the real 
merits of the rest of the work. For moral, we 
may quote Cousin Louis's fundamental lesson to 
his pupil, ‘* Leurn to forget yourself, devote your- 
self, sacrifice yourself, that is the law set up, not 
by man, but proclaimed by God.” This was the 
lesson Stella carefully and painfully learned, and 
in the practice of which she spent the flower and 
prime of her life. 





Tue Tea Poaxt tx America.—Mr. Fortune, 
in a letter to the Washington Conatitution, says 
his success in cultivating the tea plant in America 
far exceeds his most sanguine expectations. 
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SHORT NOTICES, 

A New Latin Grammar. By M.D. Kavanagh. 
{Catholic Publishing Company.) Mr. Ravanngh 
apologises for this publication by protesting that 
aeauntact works, clearly and concisely written, 
and methodically arranged, are treasures of incal- 
culable value, and that too many attempts cannot 
be made to render them perfect and complete. 
He has produced a Latin Grammar which is cer- 
tainly concise, whieh is all method, and nothing 
but method, and which is very clear to advanced 
pupils who wish to refresh their memories, or 
settle some doubt which may arise in their minds 
in the course of composition. His work is an 
outline, and nothing but an outline; a very bare 
skeleton, every portion of which must be com- 
mitted to memory, and no scope whatever is given 
to thought. We pity the little boys whose destiny 
it is to learn Latin under Mr. Kavanagh's guidance, 

Homeopathy and Hyrtropathy impartially ap- 
preeimted, By Edwin Lee, M.D, 4th Eiition, 
(ohn Churchill.) Dr. Lee demonstrates that 
homwopathy is by no means Aaron's rod which 
ate up the reds of his brethren, and that cold 
water is not the one remedy for all the ills that 
flesh is heir to. He most victoriously, and yet 
almost unknowingly and in a manner innocently, 
establishes the fact which has long been known to 
all sensible men—not doctors—who took the 
trouble to think about the matter, that an all- 
sufficient system and an all-powerfal remedy is 
just as little to be thought of as the philosopher's 
stone, If homeopathy could cure all diseases its 
efficacy would long since have ceasel to be a 
mnvot point ; if ne illness could resist the use of 
water, that liquid would be the elixir of life. But 
when all the arguments for or against have 
heen exhausted—when the faculty have wrangled 
and written until their fingers and their tongues 
are stiff, they cannot shake the fact that important 
cures have been effected by the homeopathic and 
by the water system, when jadiciously employed, 
not by hommopathists and Rydropathists, at by 
those few tolerant, discerning, and thoroughly 
eclectic philosophers of the profession who scom 
te swear obedience to a school; who, while they 
learn from, will not blindly follow the lead either 
of Hahnemann, or Priessnitz, or Abernethy, bat 
who examine all and retain the best. Nor should 
it be forgotten that to Hahnemann's errors wa owe 
a retrenchment in the matter of those drenchin, 
potions which the old school of allopathy soured 
down onr throats; while to the yegaries of the 
Priessnitz school we are indebted for those de- 
liciows draughts of cold water which before his 
time were rigorously denied to the parched lips of 
the fever patient. Dr. Lee treats of these matters 
more liberally and with greater candour than the 
majority of his colleagues ; and the demand for 
his book furnishes unmistakeable evidence of the 
importance which the public attaches to the 
subject he has breached rather than discussed. 

Stuclion sur Geachichts der Spanischen wna Portu- 
qiexischon National Literatrr. Won Ferdinand 
Wolf, (Nutt.) A reprint of seven essays com- 
tributed by Herr Wolf to various German poriodi- 
cals, but chiotly to the Wiener Jakrinicher der 
Literetur. Four of these essays aro devoted to 
the illustration of Spanish literature in the Middle 
Ages, while two more treat of the Spanish 
Romanzeros and the drama, and the concluding 

mper ig devoted to the history of Portuguese 

iterature, On all the subjects contained wm it, 
this volame affords a vast fund of information, 
but that information is neither accessible, nor 
manageable, nor agreeable. The author belongs 
to that class of German scholars who are masters 
in the acquisition of knowledge, but ever tyros in 
the art of communicating it to others, As works 
of reference, these books may be useful; bat they 
can never be otherwise than wearisome to the 
venoral realer. In the present instance, Mr, 
Volf would have benefited the public and in- 
sured his own popularity, had he recast and re- 
metelled his magazine articles instead of simply 
reprinting them and appending his later ideas 
in the shape of long foot-notes, He would have 
produced a more readabic, a more interesting, a 
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more useful, in a worl, a better book, had he | 
been able thus far to conquer his national pre- | 
juwiice in favour of clumsy book-making. | 
Geology tu the Garden; or, the Fossile in the 
Flint Peblles, Tiy Rev. H. Eley, MLA. (Bell & 
Daldy.) It would seem that geology has not even 
yet been sufficiently popularised. Though quite 
alive to the fact thet it has received a larger share 
of amateur attention than, perhaps, any other 
branch of science, Mr, Eley is not without appre- | 
hension that many are deterred from its pursuit | 
by an impression that it cannot be successfully | 
prosecuted by any one who has not leisure and | 
opportunity for extending his observation over a 
wide tract of country. Acconlingly he undertakes 
to remove this impression by showing that abun- 
dant evidence and illustration of some of the most 
important geological facts may readily be found 
within the limits of any ordinary garden. As he 
confines his attention principally to such pheno. | 
mena as occur at or near the vores of the soil, it 
is not to be expected that he should descend very 
low in the geological series; and in fact he deals 
almost exclusively with the later tertiary deposits. | 
Tuking as his text the numerous Hint pebbles ; 
which are scattered so abundantly over many | 
parts of England, he proceeds to show that the 
nature of their fossils affords convincing proof that 
they belong to the chalk formation; states the 
ditlerent p He by which geologists have at- 
tempted to account for their origin ; and insists 
upon the faet that the varieties of form which 
they exhibit prove that they ust have been 
conveyed to their present position, some by 
the ngency of water, some by that of ice, He 
dwells at great length upon the evidence by 
which the activity of the latter of these agents in 
times long past has at last been sountuaivals 
establis : in fact, he has devoted to the 
exposition of the glacial theory a far larger portion 
of his book than is assigned to the subject which 
he has selected for ita second tithe, Having thus 
accounted for the deposit of the immediate sub- 
stratum of the gurden-soil, it only remains for 
him to point out the agencies by which the soil, 
or mould, itself has gradually been formed : a task 
which he accomplishes in a very clear and interest- 
ing manner, drawing particular attention to the 
importance of the services rendered by carth- 
worms and ants in insuring the continual 
fertility of the soil by providing for the constant 
admixture of its vegetable constituents with a 
due proportion of mineral or inorganic matter. 
Such is, briefly, a summary ef the contents of 
Mr. Eley’s book. There is nothing new in it; but 
the facta with which it deals, in themselves of 
great intrinsic interest, are carefully compiled and 
cleariy and pleasantly reproduced ; and the 
volume, illustrated as it is by several weil-exe- 
cuted engravings of the fossils of the chalk forma- 
tions, constitutes a very acceptable addition to our 
already extensive stock of popular geological Lite- 
rature, In his concluding chapter, Mr. Eley 
makes a few remarks on the ditculty of recon- 
iling the discoveries of geological science with the | 
reconts coutained in the Mosaic writings, The 
gist of theee remarks is that the time has not yet 
come when we can hope to settle this question in 
a satisfactory manner; and that the only rational 
course is to suspend oar judgment entirely for the 
present, and to devote ourselves to the acquisition — 
of more exact scientific knowledge on these points, , 
Mr. Eley deserves great credit for his distinct | 
enunciation of thia conclusion, which, though | 
probably the most reasonable at which, ander | 
the circumstances, it is possible to arrive, guo- | 
logists of his profession have but teo seldom the | 
candour to admit. But, in pursuing the subject | 
further, he is led into an assertion, the truth of 
which is at least questionable, The discoveries of 
svience, he proceeds ta say, have already con- | 
firmed the statements of Scripture on so many 
points, that we may fairly hope that the establish- | 
ment of a perfect agreement between the two | 
will be the result of further research; and as 
the most striking, becanse perhaps the most im- 
eee inatance in which sach confirmation has 
cen afforded, he cites the Mosaic statement that 
all the inhabitants of the carth have sprung from 





, biblical criticism. 


u single pair, asserting that, on this point, 
‘science goes completely with Scripture as to the 
tinatter of fact against the common opinion of 
mankind.” This is surely rather a bold assertion. 
The common opinion of mankind, at least of that 
portion of it which admits the Scripture as an 
authority, is, we incline to think, in favour of the 
view that all races of men are sprang from one 
common stock; and it is certain that there are 
few points on which there is less unanimity in the 
opinions of the most eminent scientific men To 
mention only one instance, is not Mr. Eley aware 
that Professor Agassiz, whom he himself charac- 
terises as ‘'a geologist whose statements must be 
received with respect by every student of the 
science,” has recorded it as his distinct conviction 
that in no case has a species ever descended from 
asingle pair, It is not our design to express an 
opinion on either side of this question, but simply 
to state the fact that it cannot yet be re rey 
ultimately settled. Mr. Eley is perfectly at libert 
to consider the already existing evidence as - 
civut finally to decide the point ; but he will not 
strengthen his canse by claiming for his view a 
universality of adoption which it is still far from 
having actually received. 

The Atlantis. No. 1V., July. The fourth num- 
ber of The Atlantis certainly proves the existence 
of considerable mental activity among the mem- 
bers of the Catholic University of Ireland. Its 
contents are sufficiently varied, there being four 
literary and as many scientific papers, We do 
not pretend to have examined the whole ; lut we 
can speak to the ability displayed in three of the 
former class: Mr. M‘Carthy’s article on Calde- 
rou’s Sorveries of Sin; Mr, W. H. Scott's, on the 
Sibylline Riddle ; and Canon Morris, on the date 
of the Book of Job, Mr. M‘Carthy gives a well- 
written acoount of Calderon's Autos Sacramentales, 
a peculiar species of dramatic composition, of 
which the Sorceries of Sin is a specimen, accom- 

nying it with some suggestive remarks on the 
Spanish rhymes of asmance ; and then proceeds 
to offer a translation of the Sorceries itself, the 
metre of which he copies througheut. Read as a 

oem, the translation is fluent, and fairly poetical. 
Ve get a notion of an original which is certainly 
curious and interesting; as a whole perhaps 
rather tedious, but with one really strikin 
pessane, where Ulysses (Man), with Sin an 
fusic on one side of him, Penance and Under- 
standing on the other, is alternately told to 
remember that he lives, and to remember that he 
must die, We are to flud that Mr. M‘Carthy 
thinks of publishing some of his translations from 
Calderon in a separate form. The paper on the 
Sibylline Riddle ts short, 7 the — 
tions of the problem, and giving the propos 
solution, épxh week Whether path this be the 





| true answer to a question which has puzzled so 


many ages of the learned, it has certainly much in 
its favour. If we demur to anything, it ia to the 
separation into two worls, of which the riddle 
gives us no hint, and to the mode of estimating 
the wumber, not by the powers of the nine letters, 
but by those of the two, a and w ; the attempt too 
te account for the missing forty is perhaps too 
ingenious, But the most considerable of the 
three is Canon Morris's article, which is quite a 
monograph in its way, His beliefis that the Book 
of Job was written im the time of the captivity ; 
and his arguments from the contents of the book 
are certainly very strong. His command of 
general philology seems t, and his illustra- 
tions are lively and well-chosen, though his stylo 
sometimes olfends aguinst good taste, and his trans- 
lations, which are mostly in anapeestic rhythm, are 
forced and obscure, and require his accompanying 
paraphrases to explain them. But the whole 
aper shows attainments and powers which would 
be well employed in some substantial work on 
The spirit which breathes 
through the article ia in general sensible and 
candid, liberal in the best sense ; and the remarks 
on the province of criticiam in matters of this sort 
are such as a Protestant Christian may gladly 
welcome. We are pleased also to notice the 
candour and fairness with which Mr. M‘Carthy 
acknowledges the merits of Dean Trench’s analysis 
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and nn of one of Calderon's plays, On the | Damestic, rejn Engiand—Hieherd I. te Heary Vill. 
whole we lay down the number with t pleasure Gieantags spel Story, New Test, Nurratives Expleinog, 
to think how much there is which we can | gyi.) 4 teeile on Langeame, 6x0, te, Gl, 
sympathise with and admire in the productions of | Humphrer ‘(Gener and Specie of Mettish Wuttertss, royal 
writers connected with a body so exclusive in its | soseph; « Drigaa, by Sbaron, 12mo. ab 
rofessions a# the Catholic University of Ireland, | Yen\Holme), Hawkeniew : eaten 
erhaps we may be pardoned for any satisfaction | Maginn (W | Shakspere, Papers, Grave and Gay. 12ia0. 6 
that we may feel in noticing that four at least of | Meee A ee eee eee Oe ote 


the eight writers, including the two last of the 
three whom we have selected for criticism, were 
originally English churchmen, 

Pronunciation of the French Language. (Long: 
mans.) How many more attempts to put sound 
Sr paper shall we chronicle! Can any amount 
ol rng ish reading and explanation induct an 
English child into the mysteries of the French 
u, en, ew? In this treatise we have the opinions 
of M. Darqué, who hopes to achieve his object by 
an introductory treatise on the vocal organs. 
Says M. Dargué ; 

“T have oot been able to ascertain the use of the ven: 
trickes of the glottis in the production of sound; neverthe- 
leas, it has been affirmed by most of the physiologiste who 
examined into the matter, that these ventricles served to 
render the sound more harmonions,"" 

We believe we are justified in believing that so 
short a period as an attentive fortnight in Paris 
will tend more to an acquisition of the true 
Parisian accent than all the treatises to that effect 
ever penned. 

Choix des Meillewres Scdnes de Moliére. Par 
Dr. E. Dubuc. A collection of scenes from 
Molitre, to which even Tartuffe himself would not 
openly object. 

Poems, By Robert Macleod, Mr, Macleod pos- 
sesses one good quality—cournge to wit, or he would 
never have published his s, much less have 
dedicated them to the noblemen and gentlemen of 
the Glasgow Celtic Society. As for sending them 
to the reviewers, a man who can go the length 
of writing the following verse, would stand at 


‘Last night she broke her china jug, 
The dog-disease had killed her 


A scab e out within the lug 
O° her son Alick, 

An’ Jock was sufferin’ i’ the rung 
Wi' the colic! 


As for Mr. Macleod’s command over the English 

language—here is a sample : 
With di yoy wait the grout, 
Lay tot as orang 
But not from your own estate, 
However mean ite form. 

If this kind of thing is liked in Glasgow, in the 
name of common sense let it be confined to that city. 

Joseph, A Poem. 3 Sharon. (Wanrl.}) Here 
is a specimen of this biblical poem :;—‘ Bury me 
not in any plot of t's soil, I say; but when I 
die, let my bones lie, beside my sire’s I pray.” 

Buckland s Elements of Botany. (Hall, Virtue, 
&Co.) Thirty-six 18mo. pages of elements for 1s. 
is rather an expensive publication, especially 
when the — pages are full of dry, unin- 
teresting, and far from lucid reading. 

Mr. Hod has added to his series of cheap 
novels a tale, entitled Smugglers and Foresters, a 
book containing many good scenes. 

Amongst several new editions, Mr. Anthony 
Trollope's The Warden is conspicuous, 

We have received Hardwicke's Titles of Courtesy. 
Compiled by Edward Walford, M.A. A book 
fully equal in accuracy to any of a similar character 
brought out by Mr. Hardwicke. 
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Cicero's Orations, by Antiiom, new ed. timo. és. 
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Claytem (C.), Rermons at Cambridge. Ite. Ge. 
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Lessoms, Limo. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Tue Cotuen ‘“Fo110."—The temporary re- 
pose in which the Shaksperian combatants seem 


to be indulging, suggests the propriety of review- 
ing the pen de — of the contest,—the 
nature wl weight o! 


the charges oo against 
olio 


the authenticity of this now famous the 
manner in which they have been met, and the 
steps which must be taken on either side before 
the matter can be considered finally determined. 
Although we op reasonably have hoped that a 
controversy of this nature would be set at rest by 
the facts themselves, it is nevertheless not sur- 
prising, that in the minds of many, considerations 
of personal character should exercise a very con- 
siderable influence. We may regret that this | 
should be the case, and that sucha question should | 
not be discussed on other and more convincing | 
nds. But this would seem to be impossible, 


rectors” hand was an impossible\one, on the 
peleographic ground that the forms of the letters 
employed belong, in some instances, to the six- 
teenth, but in many other cases to the eighteenth 
century, While, occasionally, those occurring in 
the margins are not met with at all in authentic 
documents ; the second and graver charge being, 
that in numerous instances suggestions and cor- 
rections written in pencil, in a hand of the present 
day, but partially rubbed out, are —_— to 
be seen widerlying the professedly old writing. 
It is hard to conceive a proof of forgery more 
strong than this; and should such a proof be in- 
controvertibly established, we should have no 
hesitation in maintaining that the question of 
forgery or no forgery is fully determined. Nor 
can we forget that the — made by Mr. 
Collier to aid the somewhat doubtful authenticity 
of his volume by asserting that it formerly be- 
longed to Mr. Parry, failed in a very singular and 
disastrous manner, that gentleman Tr re- 

udiating all knowledge or connection with it. 

‘ithout, therefore, in the least prejudging the 
issue of this remarkable controversy, we cannot 
but think that unless Mr. Hamilton's ‘‘ facts” 
are ily disproved, all reasonable men will 
give their decision against this “ Folio.” We may 
add, too, from our knowledge, that the officers of 
the Museum do not stand alone in the opinion 
which has been publicly expressed by one of 
them, but that many of those gentlemen who 
have had the longest experience in the study of the 
Public Records, entirely coincide with them : 
while on the other hand it cannot fail to be 
remarked, that although Mr. Collier has among 
his friends some paleographers of repute, not a 
solitary one of these persons has lent his name or 
his authority to the support of the corrections in 
this ‘Folio.’ It is probable that most people 
will deem such a silence at least significant, the 
more so, a8 the original assertion with regard to 
the pencil-marks now remained for some 
months uncontradicted, though the ‘* Folio” has 
been minutely scrutinised by many of Mr, Collier's 
friends, One word more, We hear it rumoured 
that Mr. Hamilton proposes to introduce into his 
forthcoming B rc eg a description of certain 
documents ting to Shakspere preserved in 


r. Collier's friends not unnaturally advance, as | the library at Dulwich, together with a notice of 


a powerful argument in his favour, his long life of 
hitherto ipeooae eee oy integrity; while on the other 
hand we can ha fog a public department 
would pledge itself to a judgment so decided, 
unless able to confirm it by the most un- 
questionable proof. Could, indeed, this question 
be restri to the simple fact, whether the 
corrections made in the margins of the “ Folio” 
belong, as Mr. Collier asserts, to the middle of 
the seventeenth, or, as the authorities of the 
Museum believe, of the nineteenth century, the 
public would not have hesitated as to which of 
the two opinions was most entitled to credit, 
Mr. Coilier has doubtless had considerable practice 
in ancient documents, but no one, we prestime, of 
his most confiding friends, would set his opinion, 
on a question of hand-writing, against that of Sir 
Frederick Madden; while at the same time the 


unanimity of a body of gentlemen—trained as | 

in the depart- | 

ment of manuscripts, with a daily experience such 
h 


must be those who are emplo 


as no private student can command, and wit 
hourly access to writings of all periods—must be | 


considered to have the greatest weight, in any | gen 


Lar gaint gs subject. If, therefore, the case 

ad rested simply on paleographic evidence, we — 
should unhesitatingly admit the verdict of the 
Museum as decisive. As, however, it was clearly 
seen from the first by Mr. Collier's friends, that, 
allowing the evidences of forgery to be as distinet 
as Mr. Hamilton asserts they are, it was im- 


ible to doubt that Mr, Collier himself must | 


ve observed them, they have been driven, as 


ects,Ave.de. | We before said, to fall back upon character and 


reputation, and thus have converted what was a 
purely literary question into one painfully per- 
sonal, Let us now sec how the case at present 





stands. On the 2nd of July, Mr. Hamilton's letter 
P in the Times; his main ¢ s against 
he ‘* Folio” being, first, that the ‘Old Cor- 


the Shaksperian papers in the ion of 
Lord Ellesmere. It has been stated by Mr. Collier 
that several of these were some years ago discovered 
by him, and as such he afterwards published them 
for the Shakspere Society. It has been asserted 
that they, too, or at least some of a are 
recent forgeries. By all means, let the Dulwich 
manuscripts be carefully examined, and let the 
learned librarian of Bridgewater House give to 
the world the result of the investigations on which 
we understand he is at present en; ; but, for 
our own part, we should prefer to see the questions 
that have arisen relative to the ‘ Folio” discussed 
alone, and on their own merits, 


Tur bel ag —- relegate gr 
graphs of the original drawi y Raffaele in 
the Royal Library at Windsor have been recently 
taken, at the expense of His Royal Highness the 
Prince Consort, and the negatives presented to the 
Science and Art Department of the Committee of 
Council on Education, from which impressions 
will be supplied to schools of art and the public 

erally, at the cost of paper cg ppg This 
is a move in the right direction, we are pleased 


to see the growing taste for photographs of 
paintings, as well as the low price at which aioe 


‘are being offered in the shops, in different parts 


of the town. 


The portrait of a man whose memory is daily 
rising in national estimation—we mean Oliver 
Cromwell—has just made its appearance. The 
portrait is kit-kat size, and has been painted frown 
a miniature in the possession of the Rev. Hill 
Dawe Wickham, rector of Horsington, Somerset - 
shire, The miniature was originally presented by 
Cromwell to his favourite, General Whalley, 
whence it came into the Wickham family, who 
are lineal descendants of the great William of 
Wickham, On the back of the miniature Crom - 
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well appears to have scratched his name; at least 


the lund beara a striking resemblance to that of | 


the Protector. The artist of the portrait is Mr, 
‘T. Lewis, who is known as portrait painter, and 
whose productions are generally characterised by 


vat truth and force of expression, and for an | 


individuality of character which is mre in a 
painter. The likeness of Cromwell is singularly 
striking, even to the ‘‘buncles” ow his face ; and 
the intellectual vigour ef the brow is bronght 
out with great foree, This is the Cromwell, as 
we think, that corresponds to Lord Macaulay's 
description in his history, 

The next General Meeting of the London and 
Middlesex Archwological Society takes place at 
Harrow on the 6th inst, A local committee, con- 
sisting of the Rev. J. W. Cunningham, MLA., 
vicar, Kev. BR. J. Knight, M.A. Rev. B, H. 
Drury, M.A., Rev. R. Middlemist, M.A., Rev. 
B, E. Westeote, M.A., Rev. W. M. Hine, M.A, 
G. F. Harris, Exq., M.A. W. Bond, Esq., E. T. 
Elliot, Kag., G, G. Seott, Eaq., A.R.A., D. Bur- 
ton, Eaq., Edward Richardson, Esq., Henry W. 
Sass, Esq., Hon. Sec. of the Society, was formed 
to make the necessary arrangements, and by the 
kind permission of the Rev, R, Middlemist met 
at his house on Tuesday last. It was hoped that 
Loni Northwick would have been able to preside 
on the oecasion of the meeting, but engagements 
in another county will prevent his doing se. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Paris, September 23, 
Wet! the example of the Duc de Broglie’s son- 
in-law (Count d' Haussonville) has been followed, 
and in the same pauper, and by one of the most 
illustrious men in France ; and the sensation pro- 

duced is a great one. Last Sunday, the first pu 
of the Courrier dic Dimaanche bore upon it the titlo 
of ** The Periodical Preas and Universal Suffrage,” 
and two colamus and a-half of the noblest prose 
ever read were closed by the signature of Villernain. 
The attuck is a serious one, for it seta things for 
the first time in their true light, and shows where 
the defact really exists, and where the tyranny 
really lurks, I do not think in England you 
quite understand the bearings of what is the law 
here upon what may present itself ag a mere 
incident in public discussion, There are Acts of 


I 





Parliament in France by which what is arbitrary - 


has been made legal. 
the whole, and the part not thoroughly under- 
stoml, The organic law, for instance, to which 
the Minister of the Interior adverts in his 
recent Circular to the préfets isa document where- 
by a fundamental institution of Imperial France 
is peers to the world. If the empire is, 
ans is admitted to be, these organic laws also are, 
and are the instruments whereby the country is, 
by its own consent, governed. You could as 
reasonably overthrow the throne of Louis Na 
leon as the organic lawa, which mainly form what 
he is pleased to denominate the country's *Consti- 
tution.” 


But, to proceed farther, it was found that on | 


several points there were legal wants and failings 
through which political offemlers could creep out 
of a dispute with government.® Little by Tittle 
these defects have been remedied, and laws, appa- 
rently harmless, because not sharpened for imme- 
diate application, have been voted by the Corps 
Legislatif and Senate, in virtue of which there is 
hardly a conceivable means for a French citizen to 
escape, if he once get into the serupe of displeasing 
the government. But the last blow of all was 
streak in March, 1858, when the famons Lois des 
Suspects were voted. 

Aa the French law now stands, it is in fact legal 
thut there should be no law at all, and that the 
action of the tribunals should give way to what is 
the purely arbitrary action of the executive. If 
an offence of public expression be committed— 
that is, if any one write and ge what ssems dis- 
pleasing to the Emperor and bis ministers, —the 
tribunuls take no notice of the matter; the offence 
is judged to be one by the minister of the interior, 


his is the curious part of | 





and it is administratively, not judicially, dealt _ 


with, This is the point I think not sufficiently 
appreciated by us in England. The deputies of 
France were, by a hundred various influenves (for 
they at first resisted), brought to will away their 
best privileges; and the public thought and the 
Possible expression of it were deliberutely taken 
away from the protection of the law; and it was 
made legal that they should be delivered over to the 
administrative mercies of the government—thus, 
in this case, admitted to act as judge in its own 
trial, as executioner of its own personal enemy. 

Louis Napoleon is not more averse from liberty 
than he is from the appearance of being a despot. He 
will let no man have his own way, but he is not easy 
till he has forced the nation into signingaway its own 
freedom—he, an oppressor! Heaven forbid! he, 
in oppressing, only carries out the wish of the 
country, which absolutely asks him to put his 
boot heel upon its neck! Now, here is just the 
piece of imperial cheatery which Villemain in his 
article lays pitilessly bare. He goes to this 

int at once, amd no one has dane so before him. 

é lays bare the one underlying fundamental 
grievance, that which, once permitted to be, 
engenders all the rest as a natural inevitable 
consequence. 

You may depend upon it this article in the 
Courrier du Dimanche is one which will plant a 
most venomous thorn in the side of Louis Na- 
rea ea and rankle all the more, that he must 

issimulate his intense annoyance at it, or mske 
himself ridiculous by avuwing hia weakness and 
vulnerability to such attacks, 

Just at this dead season people know so little 
what to be at in this deserted eapital, that at this 
moment they are actually a themselves 
again to magic. Like the cobbler, Merle, in Sir 
Edward Lytton’s new book of ‘* What will he do 
with it?” the Parisians, having absolutely 
nothing to do, are betaking themselves to ‘‘look- 
ing in the crystal,” and spirit-rapping and table- 
turning is beginning again here, as though the 
denizens of the Paris thoroughfares were so _, 
Yankees. The famous Mr. Hume is distanced, 
and the present magician is a German with a 
French name, a M. Richard. This wonderful 
meditum convened a party of srrants, literary men, 
blue stockings, and members of the demi-monde 
{interspersed with Poles and Russians), the other 
evening, and actually made them believe they had 
evoked no less a personage than Lord Byron, whe, 
to please them, performed no less an achievement 
than dictating the concluding stanzas of “ Don 
Juan." That is, his oe was kind enough to 
impart toa third-rate French rhytmester in what 
fashion he desired his immortal serio-vomic epic 
should be terminated. Some of the persons present 
not being satisfied with this, however, the “* spirit” 
had the exceeding condescension to improvise a 
certain number of stanzas for the particular benefit 
of the foreigner who was to terminate ‘ Don 
Juan” in English! and the Parisians, Poles, 
Russians, Swedes, and other continental ladies 
and gentlemen there assembled, gave, as their 
unanimous opinion, that finer English never was 
penned, and that only Byron himself could have 
dictated such thoroughly ef bape verses ! 

Byron's was not the only ‘‘spirit'” called up, 
and reported to have ‘come when it was called,” 
that eternal Ninon de I'Enclos was evoked by 
some of the fair dames present, and questioned (of 
course !} upon what the secrets were by which she 
managed to preserve her youth so long. From 
what I hear and can make out (for, as im all cases 
where intense curiosity is manifested, and where 
what is called “the whole world" is busy with’any- 
thing, the various acconnts one gets all differ),— 
as far then as [ can make out, the principal receipt 
for her immortal youth furnished by Ninon won 
seem to have been that she slept a great deal, 
Perhaps this might be a gentle hint to her dis- 
turbers to leave her in peace, and not trouble her 
slumbers any more. The one thing curious in all 
this is, the fact of its forming the subject for no 
end of talk and pre-oecupation ; and yet we are in 
the nineteenth century, and in a town where 
one wonld not think mystical eredolity te 
be precisely a fashionable failing. But there 
lies, perhaps, the very reason, Men who haggle 


over the degres of faith they shall grant to divine 
and revealed truths, will vouchsafe unlimited 
credence to an old crone’s tale of the Devil, 

An “engle” of the lesser order of feuilletona, 
who had dropped somewhat inte the shade, has 
just come forth anew, lastring his plumage with 
hia beak and smoothing down his wings. M. 
Edmand About has re-appeared, and now fur- 
nishes the new paper, L' Opinion Nationale, with a 
weekly chronicle under the title he took when at 
the Figaro, His fenitletons are entitled ** Lettres 
un Bon Jeune Homme,” and purport to be a 
“review” of anything and overytuine: A month 
ago, or thereabouts, Montegut, the critic of the 
Rerne des Dewr Mondes, wrote an article on About, 
in which he re him pretty much in his right 
em and told him he was also vastly “ super- 

cial,” and had better halt awhile now, and 
take breath before he began to ‘ entertain" 
the public any more. And, truly, never was 
advice better bestowed, If ever a man did want 
for the sake of his own talent to “‘lie bye” for a 
time, certainly that man was About, wha, at o 
comparatively early age is far more out-written 
than Alexandre Damas the elder. But About is 
a terrible example of the necessities of this class 
of writer in France, If they do not write, what 
are they todo? The stringing together of phrases 
in that wheroon their livelihood depends ; to five 
they must talk, whether they have anything to say 
or not. Conscientions, reflecting men here Aare 
something fo say ; they have to protest against the 
way in which they are “kept down ;” but that is 
precisely what they are not allowed to say, Con- 
sequently, when they are neither “reflecting” 
nor ‘‘conscientious,” and want to make money, 
they must write what they do not think, or write 
without thinking at all. “Here is the cause of so 
tach waste prose in France, of so many word- 
dealers, and of the prodigious disrespect with 
which what ealls itself “society” treats all those 
who belong to the confraternity of the Aommes 
de lettres. 





AECHEOLOGY. 
—>— 

Tilustrations of Roman London, By Charles 
Roach Smith. (Printed for the Subscribers, 
and not published.) 

Evexy Londoner is conscious of the existence of 

the London sewers, Sometimes they force then:- 

selves on his sense of sight, sometimes on that of 
smell. Else he is content to let his knowledge 
of them lie dormant, When he thinks of them 
atall it is probably as the principal agent in pol- 
luting the Thames ; a8 a means of affording oceu- 
pation to a certain loquacious Board of Works ; 
or as anever-failing source of enjoyment to sani- 
tary reformers. e Parisian has during the 
past month (Revue des Deux Mendes for Sep- 
tember) had the London Sewera—‘ works no less 
illustrating the civilisation of England than the 
most magnificent streeta of the metropolis "—laid 
open to him as the favourite hannt of mudlarks 
and shore-men. But there is another aspect in 
which they may be regarded. They are the telo- 
scopes which, penetrating through the darkness of 
bygone centuries, reveal the rade beginning and 
ancient state of the mighty city. It is from 
having known how to employ them as his chief 
instrument of investigation that Mr. Smith has 
been able to produce the goodly tome before us. 
**The present volume is, for the most part, the 
result of personal investigations made during my 
residence in Lothbury cal ia Liverpool Street, in 
the City of London. The excavations which led 
to those researches were made for sewerage, for 
what is commonly termed ‘city improvements,’ 
and for deepening the bed of the Thaines to faeili- 
tate navigution, A wide space in the area of the 
Roman city has, consequently, been penetrated in 
various directions, by deep longitudinal cuttings 
in the centre of streets; and, occasionally, by 
transveree channels. Where new streets were 
formed the foundations of the houses required 
greater width of excavation; but the sections 
were not so deep as those for sewers.” : 
The sewers, therefore, however ‘‘uncongenial 
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to an antiquarian explorer,” as he confesses them 
to have been, were his chief resource ; but he and 
his fellow-labourers found rather discouragement 
than ussistance in their explorations from the civic 
authorities. Still, they worked on diligently ; 
aod, if much has been irrecoverably lost, a very 
large amount of valuable materials has been pre- 
served by their exertions. 


We may congratulate Mr. Smith on the com. | 


ection of the work by which his mame ia most 
ikely to be remembered. He has done his part 
towards a restoration of Lendinium Augusta. The 
vestiges of its houses and public monuments ; the 
habits, ornaments, household gods, domestic im- 
lements, and money of its inhabitants, which, 
uring so many years, he had diligently brought 


together, though rejected by the Corporation, | 


have found a safe and honourable asylum in the 
British Museum; and the information secutau- 
Jated in the course of his prolonged investigations 
is here enshrined in tho secure keeping of the 

Tinting-press. 


turn with a light heart to fresh fields and pastures 
new. 

And on the whole the subscribers may be con- 
gratulated equally with the author on the com- 
nletion of these “* [lustrations.” There is little, 
if anything, absolutely new in the book ; but then 
it only professed to present in a complete and 
condensed form the substance of the papers by 
Mr, Smith, which had appe red in the A rehaologi 
and elsewhere, and oaEk sopere (if our memory 
do not mislead us) mmst stretch back over 
nearly a quarter of a ceatury. The work of 
re-casti these materials has, however, been 
very well done, The papers are not merely 
pieced together, but fuirly re-moulded ; and the 
whole is arranged in a clear connected manner, 
Many of the engravings are the same which 
illustrated the papers in the Arclologia, having 
been lent for the purpose by the Society of Anti- 
quaries, but several are new, and together they 
form a very sufficient and very useful elucidation 
of the text. 

The object Mr. Smith has had in view has been, 
‘© as far as it was practicable, to convey a notion of 
Roman Iwndon by the antiquities themselves,” 


and in this he has very fairly succeeded, Any one , 


not quite unused to such inquiries, who will read 
carefully through his book and «pend an hour or 


two in examining the actual remains in the British | 
Museum—most of which are referred to, and many | 


of them figured in this volume—will be able to 
form as clear a notion probably of Koman London 
as the materials in existence permit. 
E What remains of Londinium lies deeply hidden. 
x 
and the most remarkable piece of that now forms 
art of a stable—a hypocaust beneath the (Coal 
chang, and a bath still in use in a court 
in the Strand, nothing remains visible in site, 


To find anything where it originally stood, you | 
must, like the author, follow the progress of the | 


nmavvy or the bricklayer’s labourer. Over the 
Roman city lie the ashes of more than one other of 
long subsequent date. As it was described three- 
qqyuarters of a contury ago, in digging downwards 
in the very heart of Londinium Augusta, Lombard 
Street : * The soil is almost unifornily divided into 
foor strata; the uppermost, thirteen feet six inches 
thick, of factitious surth ; the second, two feet 
thiok of brick, apparently the rains of buildings ; 
the third, three inches thick, of wood ashes, ap- 
tly the remains of a town built of wood, and 
stroyed by fire ; the fourth of Roman pavement, 
common and tesselated.” Of a city that has been 
the scone of so many eatastrophes—from that 
terrible one in the reign of Nero, when the city 
itself was destroyed, and more than 70,000 of its 
inhabitants perished, down to the Great Fire 
which swept away every relic of au older 
London—we must not look for more than such 
fragmentary vestiges as find their fitting home 
in a ronseum, and their record in an archeological 
treatise. 
Mr. Smith is disposed to assign much wider 
bounds to the original Roman city than Mr. 
Taylor ond some other careful investigators. 





Having thus happily seen the | 
ruits of his labours well harvested, he may now | 


t a fragment or two of the ancient wall— — 
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| Assuming that old London bridge marked the 

centre of the earlier Londinium, he is *timelined 

to place the northern wall somewhere alemg the 
course of Cornhill and Leadenhall Street; the 
enstorn in the direction of Billiter Street and 

Mark Lane; the southern ia the line of Upper 

aud Lower Thames Strect; and the western, en 

the eastern side of Walbrook, ‘This suggested 
van will give the form of an irregular square, 
in about the centre of each side of which may be 
vaced the four main gates, corresponding with 

ridge Gate, Ludgate, Bishopsgate, and Aldgate.” 

But whatever may have been its extent, it is 
| evident that during the oman occupation, London, 
ever the great centre of insular commerce, Was a4 
decidedly as it is now, a city of rapid aml constant 

owth, Burial places, rubbish pits, and the 

ike,—places always rigidly relegated outside the 
walla of a Roman city—are found covered over, 
and included within its later boundaries ; and 
some of these places, sealed up, as it were, by the 
Roman builder for future examination, have 
i yielded the most instructive and suggestive of 
i recent discoveries. Such especially was that curions 
i receptacle of workinen’s broken materials ; loads 
of oystershells, and animal and vegetable matter, 
the refase of neighbouring provision shops; old 
sandals from the shoermaker’s, broken lamps, 
glass, pottery, and rubbish of all kinds, ** which 
had in their day been thrown away with the 
sweeping of streets and houses,” laid open in 
excavating the foundations of the present Royal 
Exchange. The ultimate dimensionsof Londiaium, 
as it waa when the Romana relinquished posses- 
| sion of the island, are defined by Mr. Smith ns 
| being ‘from Ludgate on the west to the Tower 
on the east, about a mile, and about half a mile 
| from the wall on the north (London Wall) to the 
| Thames,” There was also a humbler suburb, then 
| as now, on the Southwark side, 

+ Qver nearly the whole of this space Roman 
remains have been found, and in the exhumation 
of a lange proportion of those found during the 

_ last twenty years, Mr, Smith has * assisted.” . OF 
these remains he has here preserved an account 
sufficiently ample for the general render, and 
suggestive to the antiquary, Taking the 

| principal classes into which these remains 
may be most conveniently classified, he devotes 

pg section of his look to cach, Under the head 

of ‘Inscriptions and Sculptures,” he gives a 
detailed account of all the former which ar: 

| known to have been at any time found within the 
city; and describes minately such of the latter as 
are of most general interest (in the case of a frag. 
ment of a group of the Dew Matres, extending his 

| Notice into a dissertation on those divinities), and 
iving engravings of the principal objects in each 
| division. ** Teaxelated Pavements” are the subject 
of the next section, and some very accurate 
(though too brightly coloured) engravings are 
| given of the very fine ones now in the British 

Museum, the East India Honse, and elsewhere. 
But if the examples shown in these sections, and 

that on * Wall Paintings,” prove that the citizens 

of London emploved the best available talent in 
the decoration of their villas, we learn from the 
section on ** Bronzea,” that the public places of 
the City were not left unudorned—the leading 
illustrations being the colossal head of the Kinperor 

Hadrian, fished up from the Thames by old London 

Bridge, and the bronge hand of still larger proper- 

tiens found in Thames Street. That London pos. 

sessed works ofart of a atyle of excellence very rare 

im provincial cities, is shown by the exquisite 

statuettes of the so-called Apolle (hut which is 

certainly pot an Apollo}, the misnamed Jupiter, 
and the Mercury; to say nothing of the little 
silver Harpocrates, and pr of scarcely inferior 
wat instelin. The ** Pottery" found in London is 








i 


mostly fragmentary, but some of these fragmonts | 


ure shown by the engravings to have been of a 


ever is, as mi whit be expected, of a common kind. 
(Mf the little clay statucttes, so frequently tet 
with in foreign collections, which *t served for 
domestic ornaments, votive offerings, and as lores 
and penates in the dwellings of the humbler 
, classes," not many have been found in London, 
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and those only in fragments. 
represented and described im\ this volume, 
and are preserved in the British Muscom, 
The Lamps found in London ‘are al], with a 
single exception, of terra-cotta, and chiefly 
of small size, three or four inches in length. 
The greater number are of a reddish clay, 
quite plain, furnished with a handle, and a single 
nose for the wick.” Tho Glass found consists 
partly of bowls, and wide-mouthed cups of very 
rare workmanship; but several fragments hare 
been .discovered of a flat and semi-transperent 
kind, leading te the conclusion that the windows 
of the villas of the wealthier citizens were glazed. 
“Porsonal ornaments avd implements of the 
toilet,” are very numerous and of great variety, 
but not of a costly description ; even the fibuke, 
whick are the most conspicuous of the ornaments 
discovered in London, being “only such as were 
commonly warn, and conveying no notion of the 
tnere complex and expansive kinds worn hy the 
wealthier clisses.” Sach as they are, however, 
they are duly illustrated by graver as well as pen. 
Se alse are the sandals which protected the fret 
of the citizens, and the ‘‘tables” in which, like 
Hamlet, they set down their daily deeds and 
observutions ; #8 well as their knives and forks, 
steel-vards, bells, mill-stones, and all sorts 
of things, down to shoemaker's awis, the 
almost exact counterpart of those of the present 
day. Finally, the volume coucludes with a 
chapter on * Coins,” of which many are engraved, 
while a list is given of upwanls of two thousand 
Roma eoins, he whole of which, during the last 
twenty years, passed under the eye of the author; 
many of these coing * are of considerable individual 
interest, and of great rarity.” 

The volume is very well got up, and very 
correctly printed; but it would have been im- 
proved by a synoptical table of contents, without 
which (as well as a full index) no antiyuarian 
work should ever be isaned. 








. They are duly 
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Asrhonomy,—An examination of the pertur- 
bations of Uranus by the celebrated astronomers 
La Verrier and Adams, in connection with calcula. 
tions based on Newten’s theory of gravitation, re- 
sulted in the master-atroke of modern science, viz., 
the discovery of a new planet, and the comsequent 
doubling of the known extent of the solar system. 
If, however, Uranus offered difficulties to the 
astronomer by reason of its distance from the 
sun and the slowness of its motion, Mercury, on 
the other hand, cludes our vision by the rapidity 
of its fight, and by its constant immersion tn the 
solar rays, Tt results from this, that although, 
with the exception of Venus and Mars, this planet 
is nearer to the earth than any other, it is, of all 
the members of the solar system one of the bodies 
with which we possess the least acquaintance. 
Struck with our ignorance of the motions of this 
planet, M. Le Verrier has made it the subject 
of 2 series of obvervations, the results of 
which he communicated to the Academic des 
Sciences, at the meeting of the 12th instant, 
It is well known that the motions of Mer- 
eury do not cojncide with those indicated by 
Newton's theo. and it was to this point 
more especially that Le Verrier turned bis atten- 
tion, According to him, we must add thirty-six 
seconds te the perihelionary motion of the planet, 
in order that its theory may coincide with that of 
the sun, It is impossible te attribute these veria- 
tions to error m the observation, for such mistakes 
could not have heen cominitted by the most illus. 
trious astronomers. Le Verrier was then driven, 
in order to account for these anomalies, to admit 
the existence of a new body between the sum and 
Mervury, whose mass should be equal to that 


: ; planet, or els¢ to suppose the existence of a quan- 
superior description: the great bulk of it how. | 


tity of asteroids, which, acting together, might 
proluce an effect similar to that which would be 
cansed by a planet, Supposing these asteroids ta 
exist, there are two systems of observations to 
which recourse could be had for their discovery. 


| The first would be to photograph the solar lise: 
veach day, as Sir John Herschel recommended 


/ 
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several years ago. The second would be to take 
advantage of every eclipse of the ann, for special 
observations in this direction, the first opportu- 
nity for which will be offered on the 18th of July, 
next year, It ix worthy of remark, in connection 
with this subject, that towands the end of the last 
century, the astronomer, Lemonnicr, observed a 
quantity of small opaque bolies passing in a line 
across the sun's disc, and this passage lasted 
several minutes, 








Barrisn Aseoctation.-—Sept. 27th, J. Smith, 
Esq., of the Perth Academy, read a paper ‘* On 
the Production of Colour and the Theory of Light.” 
He stated that he was unable satisfactorily to 
account for certain natural phenomena connected 
with light by reference to either of the commonly 
received theories, A series of experiments were 


ing up this diffienlty, and these experiments led 
te the conclusion that varieties of colour are pro- 
duced by pulsations of light and shadow in definite 
proportions for each shade of colour. In onder to 
make thia point clearer, let us suppose white light 
to be caused by motion in a fludd. and black by 
the absence of motion, then a certain colour— 
blue, for example —wonld be produced by a certain 

roportion of alternate rest and motion of this 

aid. If this new theory, which altogether differs 
from that of Newton and, indeed, overturns all 
our former ideas, shall be established, it will canse 
quite a revolution in those branches of science 
which have been hitherto based on the received 
undulatory theory. The following is an account 
of some of the experiments to which Mr, Smith 
had recourse during his investigations. He first 
eaused a narrow parallelogram of cardboard to re- 
volve over a black body with a rapility which he 
consiflered equal to the vibrations of light in a 
second of time. Hy this motion he obtained a 
distinct blue, while at another time, in different 
weather, the same thing produced a purple. He 
then made a disc, with several concentric rings, 
which he painted respectively one-thind, tywo- 
thirds, three-quarters, and one-half black, leaving 
the remainder white, and on making this disc re- 
volve rapidly, the rings became completely coloured 
—there was no longer any appearance of black or 
white. Ona bright day, with white clouds in the 
aky, the rings were coloared respectively a light 
yellowish green, two different shades of purple, 
and a pink. He also cut a spiral figure of card, 
the revolution of which produced most beantiful 
colours in those parts offering certain proportions 
of black and white. The position, whether hori- 
zontal or vertical, in which the discs revolve does 
not affect the result, and the coloura can be 
reflected on a white screen; thus proving that 
they do not result from any illusion caused by the 
—— om the eye. From these experi- 
ments Mr. Smith concludes that light is simple 
and not compoand, and that the phenomena of 

ismatic refraction and the polarisation of light 
must be expinined upon hypotheses altogether 
different from those of Newton. He is therefore 
now engaged upon the construction of a new 
theory of prismatic refractions, which, as soon as 
it is completed, will be given to the public. 


Protroorarns tx Natrnan Co.ovrs.—On the 
first discovery of the photographic art, sanguine 
hopes were universally entertained that the picture 

uced in the camera would be easily fixed in 

all the beanty of its natural tints, The onthn- 
siasts were, however, doomed to disappointment, 
for it was soon found that the red, yellow, and 
ae rays of light were the least titted for pro- 
ucing the photographic image, and photographers, 
therefore, were forced to content themselves with 
browna, and reds, and neutral tints, according to 
the materials they employed, without any reference 
to the colour of the objects represented, Some 
few, however, still hoped inst hope, and among 
these was M. F. Beoqaerel, who, after studying 
this subject for twenty years, is rewarded by the 
discovery of a means of obtaining a photograph of 
the prismatic spectrum in its natural colours and 
in very brilliant tinta. In order to produce this, 
M. Becquerel takes a well polished silver plate, 
and, after covering the back of it with varnish’so 





| a plece of platinum. 





| these are very weak, 


consequently undertaken with the object of clear- j of the layer the tints become much brighter, but 
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as to leave the front surface alone exposed, he 
attaches it by copper hooks to the positive COT 
ductor of « voltaic battery of one or two cells; to 
the negative conductor of the battery is attached 
The plate of silver and the 
platinum are then plunged inte « mixture of eight 
parte of water and one of hydrochloric acid. The 
electric current decomposes the acid, and causes 
a deposit of chlorine on the surface of the silver, 
while hydrogen is liberated at the negative pole. 
The chlorine gas unites with the silver, and forms 
4 violet-tinted coating, which would become quite 
black if the operation were continued a sufficient 
length of time. 
sitive to light when very thin, and in that 
condition preduces the natural tints, although 
iby increasing the thickness 


the sensitiveness diminixhes, In onder to aseer- 
tain exactly the amount of chlorine deposited on 
the silver plate, M, Beequerel introduces inte the 
voltaic cireait an apparatus for the deconpeni- 
tion of water, and since chemical decomposition 
is sisnilar in quantity for each cell ofa battery, by 


measuring the amount of hydrogen produced by . 
this decomposition, the quantity of chlorine | 
liberated on the surfare of the silver plate is | 


easily arrived at. An idea of the extreme tennity 
of this film may be obtained when we learn that 
with aix or seven eubic centimetres of chlorine to 
the square decimetre, the layer of chloride of 
rilver 15 only one-thousandth of a millimetre in 
thicknesa, equal to about 0-00004 of an inch. 
With a film of this thickness the best results are 
obtained. Before exposure to the spectrum the 
surface has a plain woud colour, but if it be hented 
to between 140° or 200° centignule (300° to 3i)° 
Fahrenheit), it becomes rese-coloured on cooling, 
If, however, instead of raising the plate te a high 
temperature, it be enclosed within a copper-box 
and gently warmed, say from 90° to 95° Fahren- 
heit, and maintained at this beat for five or six 
days, or, better still, placed in a frame covered 
with a deep red glass, and exposed to the sun's 
rays for from a quarter to half an hour, upon being 
submitted to the action of the prismatic spectrum, 
the natural colours appear in all their beauty, and 
the green and yellow tints, whick previously were 
obtained with difficulty, are now bright and clearly 
defined. Thus, this great problem of photography 
is in fair way of settlement, and we may still 
hope to see, not only the beautiful effects of light 
and shade which we now obtain, but combined 
therewith all the brilliancy of Nature's colouring. 

Tur Vicroria Brineck Monrrearn.— Among 
the wonders of engineering skill in the present 
age, the Victoria Bridge stands forth prominent, 
a lasting monument to the genius of Mr. Robert 
Stephenson. When the Grand Tronk Railway 
of Canada Company became convineed of the 
necessity of establishing a communication be- 
tween the opposite shores of the St, Lawrence, 
they applied to Mr. Stephenson, who had 
recently completed the Britannia Bridge. He 
accordingly visited Canuda in 1853, and after 
examining the locality and making the necessary 
ealeulations, arrived at the conclusion that a 
bridge was practicable, and determined on — 
ing the tubular form as the most «nitable under 
the cirenmstances. The St. Lawrence is more 
than 6540 feet wide at the point where the bridge 
crosses, it flows of the speed of ten miles an hour, 
and during several mouths of the year is covered 
with = coat of ice 8 feet thick; and when this 
breaks up, the enormous blocka of ice rash 
down with impetuous violence, sufficient 
the opinion even of the most sanguine to 
endanger the most sutetantial building. The 
Principal difficulty to overcome was the lateral 
preasure of the ice, which would be enough to 
overthrow piers of an ordinary construction ; to 
those of the new bridge were, therefore, given the 
depth of 0 feet in the direction of the current, 
the two central piers being 24 fect, and the 
others 16 feet broad. The foundation is 15 feet 
on an average below the summer level of the 
river, on a led of rock, upon which are § feet of 
grevel and clay, The masonry is composed 
mainly of a dense blue limestone, «quarried at « 


This coating is tolerably sen- | 


ral 
in| 


distance of 18 miles and floated down the river to 
the spot selected. From the foundation upwards 
| the side of the pier next the stream ix built on 
ran incline of 46°, until, when near the tubes, 
‘the thickness of 33 foet is attained, aud the 
| pier is then carried up perpendicularly. The 
) object of this slope is to offer an inclined plane 
for the ice to creep up until it snaps across by its 
own weight, and becomes free to float down between 
| the piers. The number of tubes is twenty-tive, 
| 





the central span being 330 feet long, the others 
242 feet. The height ubove water of the central 
' tube is 60 foet, while the other tubes descend, by 
a gradient of 1 in 150, to 35 feet at the abutments ; 
the objeet of this rise being to avoid the heaps of 
ite which Hoat down at the season of thaw, The 
| abutments are 250 feet long, and the approaches 
on the two banks 2Mi0 feet together, that on the 
south side being $14 feet shorter than the northern 
one ; the space between the abutments is 654 feet ; 
#0 that the total length of the stricture is a mile 
jand three-quarters. The Victoria Bridge differs 
from the Britannia Bridge in the number of the 
j tubea, which are only four in the latter, although 
these are 140 feet longer than the longest im the 
Cenadinn bridge. The Victoria tubes, also, are 
not cellular, and there ie but a single roadway. 
Mueof the most curious features of this bridge will 
| be found in the fact that the tubes, which are 16 feet 
wide, and from 18 feet 6 inches te 22 feet high, were 
all made at Birkenhead, then numbered and packed 
on board ship for Canada, where they were riveted 
together im their proper places, being supported 
meanwhile by immense wooden staging. The 
plates of whieh the tubes are made are thicker in 
the centre than at the end, to give strength where 
moat wanted, one end of the tubes being fixed to 
the piers, and the other supported on rollers, to 
allew for the expansion and contraction which 
takes pluce in so extreme a climate as that of 
Canada. It is found that a variation of & of 
temperature, causes o difference of length of 4 of 
an inch in the shorter tubes, while the exposure 
of the upper surface of the tubes to the sun's rays 
‘causes an arching of the central tube to the 
extent of 1g inch for 80° of temperature, The 
roof will be covered by bright tin, which is a 
substance much used in Montreal, and produces a 
beantiful effect, The design is by Mr. Robert 
Stephenson, Mr, George Stephenson superintended 
the manufacture of the tubes, Mr. Alexander Roas 
filied the post of resident engineer in Canada, and 
the contractors for this stupendous wark were 
Messrs. Peto, Brassey, & Co. 





FINE ARTS. 
NEW ROOMS AT SOUTH KENSINGTON. 

Ar the South Kensington Museum two new 
rooms, extending northwards from that part of 
the ground-floor appropriated to works of onma- 
mental art, have just been opened to the public. 
One of these new rooms is temporarily filled with 
the Oxford collection of drawings by Raffaele 
and Michael Angelo ; the rooms up-stairs in which 
these drawings were previously exhibited being re- 
quired by the authorities of the National Gallery, 
whe are now busily occupied in transferring to 
them the Turner and Vernon pictures, and a 
selection from the paintings by the old masters 
in the National Gallery. The Roffucllo drwings, 
we may remind each of our readers as have not 
seen them, will remain at Kensington but a very 
| short time longer. 

In the second of the two new rooms haa been 

laced a valuable collection of tajolica ware, 
Tenetian and other old glasa, and metal work, 
lent by its owner, A. Barker, Esq., for exhibition 
in the Museum. The collection is of considerable 
extent, and will be found by the student of orna- 
mental art, and indeed by all interested in such 
objects, quite worthy of a pilgrimage to South 
Kensington. Among the more noticeable of the 
majolica articles are three pairs of vases, of lange 
size and of gol form; several lange wine-coolers, 
tureens, and other vessels of various shapes and 
j somewhat doubtfal purposes ; some scent-bottles, 
worth noticing; one or two very large dishes, and a 
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great many plates, including several good examples 
of amaforii, or “love pieces.” Like most if not 
all collections of mujolica, a large proportion of 
the articles are only interesting or valuable because 
they are majolica, Some are simply detestable in 
design, drawing, and colour. But in others the 
designs bear the impress of originality and power, 


drawings. From these and the Oriental Collection 
in the Museum the visitor may in an hour learn 





| more about Chinese and Japanese art than from 


books in a month. 
The Secretary of the Liverpool Society of Fine | 


' of different kinds; and a case fall of beskke and ; 


\ 


\ 
{No. O8.—Beronas 1, 1888. 





to contain (with other things) a water-cistern with 
a ball cock to regulate the supply. This cistern 
must always be raised above the level of the 
drinking cup, or point of delivering the water. 
2nd. Shere can only be one small stream of 


—E 


water, 
Srd. Every standard fountain ought to be con- 


and the drawing is free and vigorous; and much | Arts assures us that we were misinformed as to | structed so as to render the cup visible and ac- 


might be learnt from them by the designer 
amd ornamentist. 
brilliant specimens of the Gobbio lustre ware, 
There are also examples of Palissy's skill in the 
imitation of fishes, reptiles, and fruit, and in 
applying them as the ornaments of dishes. 

The Venetian glass includes some choice illastra- 
tions of latticino, twisted cane, and vitro di trinn, 
or lace-work glass, as well as frosted and engraved 
glass, Especially noteworthy are some of the 
tazzax and wine-glasses for their grace of outline ; 
while others are equally admirable for the free 
flowing designs and exquisite execution of the en- 
grmving. But here again, as with the majolica, 
a good deal is merely curious or rare. 

The metal work includes several bronze sta- 
tuettes of the fifteenth and sixteenth century; 

ilt statuettes of the Madonna ; bronze lamps, can- 
Fiesticks, and various household articles, some of 
which present forms that might be profitably 
studied by our own designers. Acabinet of silver 
and tortoiseshell will be admired for its elegance 
of form and fitiished style. 

Of ivory carvings the specimens aro rather 
numerous, and they are of very different periods 
and styles. A gaunt, grim, crowned Virgin and 
Child, of the true archaic type of late so much in 
vogue, may be contrasted with another of a later 
and more ** sensuous” age: the ** religiousness™ 
-of the one setting off against the beauty and 
refinement of the other. Among other articles 
displaying the skill of the old ivory carver are 
several] trypticha, dirk-cases, half-a-dozen horns, 
&c. Among the smaller articles should not be 
overlooked a tryptich and three or four crosses in 
box or sandal wood, which are entirely covered 
with minute figures of saints, &c., drawn and 
carved with a great deal of skill and infinite 
patience. The collection also includes a tryptich 
claiming to be painted by Taddeo Gaddi, but it 
would require a well-suthenticated pedigree to 
sustain the claim. 

Excellent as, taken by itself, is this collection of 
Mr. Barker's, it is chiefly interesting os supple- 
mentary to the collections of similar objects in the 
Museum, The South Kensington collections of 
Ornamental Art have become of exceeding value, 
and they are admirably arranged ; but their value, 
to the student especially, is greatly increased by 
good private collections being thus placed along- 
side of ther for comparison and illustration ; and 

itis only duc to gentlemen who thus place their 
cherished treasures at the public service, that their 
liberality should be recognised and acknowledged. 

In an adjoining room of the Museum may be 
found another proof of the pleasure and instruction 
that _ be conferred by these loans, in a very 
rich collection of the art-tnanufactures of China 
and Japan, formed by the Earl of Elgin when envoy 
in those countries, and lent by him to the Museum, 
A collection that so admirably illustrates the 
artistic taste and skill: possessed by the higher class 
of Chinese and Japanese artisans, has perhaps rarely 
been seen. It includes among its Chinese wares 
ouly a few specimens of porcelain, but among 
these are some choice crackle vases, and some 
beautiful cloissonné enamel. The carvings in 
ivory, ebony, and jade-stone are many of them 
wonderful examples of delicate manipulation. 
Some of the metal work is also exceedingly well 
executed, There are besides specinons of glass 
{quite ce in charneter), tobacco-pipes, fans, 
and some shoes that could only have Calonnged to 
Indies of the highest caste. The Japanese lacquer- 
ware is almost enough to justify the longing 
expressed for it by the ladies of Addison's day. 
Rivalling it in beauty as in fame is the egg-shell 
porcelain of Japan, of which there is hero a | 
glass-case full. Then there are Japanese cl 
of the native form, and others copied with curious 
accuracy from the European es metal work 


Aas the plates are a few | 
a 


the benefit they will confer on the visitors there 
be no second opinion. Drinking-fountains 
i 


the sculpture room of the Society being ill- 
adapted to its purpose. The seulpture is exhibited, 
he tells us, in the hall in which paintings are also | 
exhibited: “and many sculptors, some even 
adverse to the constitution of the Society, have 


cessible from all sides—a condition which pre 


! cludes the solid pillar or obelisk style of fountain, 


having the stream and cup on one side only. 
The design of each fountain, to be fairly eriti- 
cised, must be considered in reference to these, as 


expressed their cordial approval of the manner in | well as other important mechanical requirements, 


which the works of thie art are exhibited; and 
declare that this is the only annual exhibition in 
which any attempt is made to do justice to that ; 
art.” The notice in the Catalogue respecting the | 
award of the prize, to which wo referred, ts, it | 
appears, a misprint : it should have been for, and } 
not fo, the best work; and, as we supposed, the 
prize is consequently to be awarded to the artist, | 
and not to the tnere poxsessor of the beat work of 
art. The Art-Union connected.with the Liverpool 
Society of Fine Arta has reduced its subscription 
toashilling! For this every subscriber has the 
chance of obtaining a prize—and the prizeholder 
may choose his own picture, or depute the selection 
to the Committee. The advantage of so low a 
subscription may be doubted ; but the Liverpool 
Society of Fine Arts is evidently not disposed to 
lag behind in the race for popularity : we heartily 
wish it the success its enterprises deserve, 


Two drinking-fountains of white marble are 
being fixed under the portico of the British 
Museum—one on either side of the doorway. 
They are not yet sufficiently advanced to permit 
us to speak of their rank as works of art; but of 





should in fact be set up in all our national places 
of public resort. It is not a littl: curious, after 
so much has been said on the subject, to find 
stich a acer as Kew Gardens unfurnished with a 
singly drinking-fountain. 

Marshall's statue of Joseph Home, the econo- 
mist and reformer, was inaugurated at Montrose 
on Saturday last. The day was kept a4 a public 
festival; and the townsmen were enthusiastic in 
their admiration of the statue, which they seem 
to regard as approaching perfection, both as a like- 


ness and a work of art. 


DRINKING-FOUNTAINS. 
To the Editor of the Lirgnany GAZETTE. 

Siz,—I have just seen your well-intentioned (1 
dare say) but somewhat unfair criticism on the ; 
designs of this Association's fountains, and as 
its Hon. See. I think it my duty to reply. 

About fourteen different designs of drinking- 
fountains have been selected by the Association, 
and fountains after these designs are in course of 
preperation, but the time and care requisite to | 
verfect the ornamental iron work of the fountains 

ave prevented the Coalbrock Dale Iron Company 
from yet completing more than one. I think you 
will therefore admit that it is exceeding the func- 
tions of impartial criticiem, upon the insufficient 
data that but one out of fourteen designs affords, 
to pass such a sweeping censure upon the good 
taste of the Association, 

Considerable pains were taken to obtain the 
best designs, and with thia object prizes were 
awarded by the Association; and the designs | 
adopted were the result of public competition and | 
selected from numerous contributions. The | 
Committee which adjudicated comprised, amongst | 
other professional men, one of the most eminent | 


livi ng artists, 

1 beg to observe that it is altogether indis- | 
— to a fair criticism of designs of drinking: | 
fountains fo be erected in London, to bear in mind ! 
that any shape or form cannot be wlopted merely | 
because itis agreeable to the eye ; but the external | 
design is severely controlled by the mechanical 
Ba logy of the drinking-fountains, 





| of sympathy and good-will. 


which will be found to materially limit the chaice 
of design. 

Aa for the greater fall of water on the pavement 
from the London than the epee fountains, I 
think that result is entirely referable to the greater 
number of persons who use the former. 

About 2000 daily is the average number af 
times each fountain is used during summer in 
Liverpool, whereas in London 7000 is about the 
average, fo effectually obviate this inconvenience, 
however, iron gratings are being prepared to be 
placed under cach fountain. 

I beg to add that if the author of the criticism 
would kindly furnish the Association with a suit- 
able design, it will be most —_ y accepted and 
the obligation duly acknowledged. 

The objection that drinking-fountains ou 
to be inserted in church or workhouse w 
vanish, when the real circumstances of the case are 
comprehended, Drinking-Fountains ought to 
occupy conspingous sites in the leading — 
fares of the metropolis. In these there are few 
blank walls, and when such do occur the choice iz 
restricted to such walls as public buildings afford, 
by reason of the legal difficulties of tenure which 
render the insertion of fountains in the property 
of private individuals generally impracticable. 
The public buildings occupying the leading tho- 
roughfares which afford blank walls are for the 
most part churches, workhoases, and guols. 

As your criticism, if unexplained, is calculated 
toinjure « useful charitable institution, J am sure 
you will not hesitate to publish the foregoing in 
your valuable journal. E. T. WAKEFIELD. 

Metropolitan Free Drinking-Fountaine Association, 
Office, 11, Waterlos Place, aw. 
22nd September, 1952, 


t not 





We readily print Mr. Wakefield's letter, since 
he is of opinion that it will serve to counteract 
an injury he fancies our strictures are calculated 
to inflict. Bat a very little reflection ought to 
have satisfied him that our remarks were rather 
calculated to benefit than to injure the Association 
he represents, The object of the Association re- 
ceived from us a cordial and ungradging expression 
Our objections were 
strictly an —— limited to the fountains as 
works of art, to the designs in themselves, and to 
the repetition of the sutne design in several places. 
The Hon, Sec, avers that this is ‘‘ unfair criti- 
cism ;" he even thinks that ae shall “admit that 
it is exceeding the function of impartial criticism,” 
to venture upon an objection when only one ont of 
the fourteen accepted designs has as yet been 
executed, Of that one, however, he offers no de- 
fence—and it says something for his taste that he 
tloes not. We willat once confess that, from what 
we have seen of the unexecuted thirteen we have 


| not much more hope from them. But if they were 
| as good as we believe them to be bad—and that is 


nearly as bad as it is possible for them to be—- 
we should still object to their serving as patterns. 
In truth, we regard the whole art-system of the 
Association as a mistake. For merely providing 
the actual wants of the drinkers, anything with a 
tap and a cup would of course suffice; but if the 
fountains are to be ornamental works they must be 
subjected te the laws of art, Now it is beyond dis- 
pute wrong, as a matter of art, to repeat costly and 
pretentions structural designs. For these metro- 
politan fountains there are, as the above letter ex- 
plains in detail, and as our criticism showed we had 
notoverlooked, certain ‘mechanical requirements” 


hus exch fountain must be so constructed as | which have in the first place to be provided for ; 
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but this having /been done, it remains as a prin- 
ciple of ail artistic construction that the structure 
shall be adapted to the situation it is to occupy 
aa well as the purpose it isto serve, Where art 
is rightly understood, pattern designs will not be 
en, to be fabricated like Birmingham 
attons by the gross. A lamp-post, or a parish 
pump may, without gravely offending the _ 
eye, Te the same in the dirtiest court in St, Giles’s 
and the choicest part of Hyde Park or Belgravia ; 
but everyone is conscious that there is some bar- 
renness of invention when pretentious fountains 
of bronze and marble are alike in pattern, whether 
they be placed in the slums of Westminster, againat 
Marylebone Workhouse, or on Highgate Hill 
And, however it may shock the nerves of the 
Association, or its secretary, we must repeat that 
it would be infinitely prefurable, having a certain 
amount to distribute over the metropolis, to put 
in the humbler localities the most unpretending 
and inexpensive structures possible, so that they 
aowa io each particular instance the greatest 
attainable convenience, adaptation to the special 
locality, and simple beauty of form; and to re- 
serve for the more central and conspicuous sites 
the nobler forms and more costly materials ; 
rather than to multiply everywhere patterns of 
one dead level of pretentious imbecility—too fine 
for the poorer districts and too mean and mediocre 
for the more important. If to say this be ‘‘ex- 
ceeding the functions of impartial criticism,” we 
really know not what its functions are, We 
dealt with the principles of art involved in the 
line adopted by the Association, and we did so 
frankly (but certainly in no “nnfair™ spirit) in 
the hope that we might do something to avert from 
our streets a further infliction of this foolish pattern- 
work. We admit that wo did regard with some dis- 
may the announcement that to the art-treasures, in 
the shape of fountains and statues which already 
adorn our public ways and arouse the wonder of 
our art-loving foreign visitants, there were to be 
added some two or three hundred fountains of the 
— ooreree by the Association, and we con- 
ess that the dismay is not lessened by the letter 
wo now publish. 

Still it is some comfort to learn that the 
fountains are not to be a nuisance as well as an 
eyesore, The Hon. Sec. is angry with us for 
oe the insufficient provision made for carry- 
ing off the waste water, but he admits the evil, 
and announces that means are being provided 
“‘ effectually to obviate the inconvenience.” With 
this we are of course content. And now, as he 
adinits the justice of our two specific objections 
{to the taste of the executed design and to its 
arrangements), perhaps Mr. Wakefield will, on 
reconsideration, see that ‘‘unfair" was hanily the 
right word to apply to our remarks; and, as we 
have, for his sake, » little expanded the principle 
we before suggested, we have some hope that he 
may have arrived by this time at a clearer notion 
of the true “functions” of criticism. But in 
parting, let us once more in all friendly feeling 
a Council of the Association to avail them- 

ves of the coming season of inaction to recon- 
sider the whole subject of the designa, and to see 
whether they cannot hit upon a mode of uniting a 
el plan with what we may call individual 
reedom ; and thus render the “‘movement” they 
are directing, a means of diffusing wholesome 
mental, as well as physical, refreshment. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 
— 

Parcess’s THRATEE.—It is very certain that 
Mr. John Oxenford did not exert his usual 
judgment when he decided upon adapting the 
Reman dun Jeune Homme Panrre for the 
Princess's stage and company. The play is 
essentially French; and in the utter absence 
of the French jeiwue premier from the English 
se any adaptation on its boards of such pieces 
as Le Roman d'un Jeune Homme Pauore must fail, 
The chief interest of the play falls to the sharo of 
a youth, who must be extremely impassioned, and 
yet most unselfish—in a word, a Utopian, - In Mr. 





a cold, didactic, and certainly not youthful gentle- 
man. It would seem that at least some English 
dramatic authors write for the stage, as some 
English ladies buy gloves—-without any reference 
to harmonies. 

Under the name of Jey Hall, Octave Feuillet’s 
drama was produced on the opening night at the 
the Princess's on Saturlay. Candour compels 
us to state that the piece was anything but sue- 
cessful, even for a first night, and since that event 
the representations have Hagged woefully. 

Tt is to be deplored thut Mr, Oxenford has 
thought fit to perpetrate the usual error of a pro- 
minent ‘ funny” man in Jey Hall, the inevitable 
buffoon in Anglicised dramas, who, with the most 
unmistakeable fatnity, crushes the entire sentiment 
of the work, with his flat jokes and his horse- 
laugh. Why will adapters not see that the age of 
the premier comique in drama haa gone past? In 
the few cases in which this stage bugbear has been 
forgotten, such as Pawline (Mr. Oxenford's own, 
we believe), The Corsican Brothers, The Courier 
of Lyons, and Marea Spada, the result has been | 
Taost ratisfactary, and it is to be hoped that before | 
long this objectionable personage will be confined 
to his own domain—burlesque and farce. Hence 
it results that there were two causes weighing | 
against the success of /ry Mail, a fuany gentle- 
man and a cold lover, and so the piece gained the 
suecess it was only possible for it to obtain. 

The tale is briefly thia: Sir Gilbert Castleton | 
(Mr. Harcourt Bland), left poor by the ruin of his | 
father, is forced to seok some means of livelihood, | 
and is introduced by Mr, Trusty (Mr. Frank 
Matthews) as steward at Jry Hall, the pro- 
perty of the Hawkesworths, the head of whom 
is Captain Hawkenecorth, an aged gentleman. 
Amore (Mrs. Charles Young), the grand-daughter 
of the captain, inspires the new steward, who has 
taken the namo of Gilbert, with a hopeless passion. 
Amoret herself feela some return of this love, 
but prompted by Miss Camilla Wiley (Misa Kate 
Saville), she believes Mr. Gilbert to be more 
devoted to her wealth than herself. Things are in 
this ition when Amoret wandering to an old 
rain in the neighbourhood of the hall, finds that 
the steward is aleo there. During un interview 
the peasant-custodian of the ruin, not supposing 
any visitor is within the walls of the ruin, closes 
the only means of it possesses ; and when 
Ameret learns this fact, she in an agony of fear 
declares the whole circumstance has been plotted 
by the steward to entrap and dishonour her. This | 
accusation leads to certainly the finest scene in the ! 
French piece. The lover declares his love, and de- 
termines to prove it honest—se he rns to a window 
of the ruin, and with a last good bye, casts himself 
through the time-worn casement to the ground 
far far below. The remainder of the play, as pre- 
sented at the Princess's is decidedly one continual 
anti-climax. Gilberf{does not die, but in due time 
returns to fry Hail, Amoret still doubts, and elects | 
as her husband, and in presence of the steward, the 
funny man of the piece Sir Bugle Bradiey (Mr. 
H, Widdicomb). ype by this time Captain 
Hawkesworth has learnt that the son of a man 
he has rained in order to acquire wealth, and 
especially Jvy Hall, is alive, and in his dying 
moments the captain places a will in favour of 
this son in the hands of the steward, who of 
course is the very man himself. Now it is that | 
the steward has the power of proving his dis- 
intervstedness, and he burns this will. However 
the dramatic proprieties are not to be outraged, 
and so Mr, Trusty exhibits a second copy of the 
will which, from precautionary motives, he 
cured from the deceased. The consequence is that 
Anioret is glad to be released from her engage- 
ment with Sir Bugle, and gives her hand to Sir 
Gilbert Crstleton, 

If the success of a drama depends upon con- 
sistent and sympathetic ussociations, then fry 
Hail stands condemned at once, for surely no in- 
terest can be felt for a hero who persists in his 
idiotic love for one who prefers to him an absolute 
fool—a stage fool! To be plain, fey Hall is 
simply a catastrophe, and it is to be regretted 
that Mr. Oxenford lent his name to the drama till 





Oxenford’s drama we find this character filled by j its success or failure had been learnt. Its faults , 





her first appearance in town. 
| other characters of the Watteauism we must not 
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are radical—absolately ieremediable. The fanny 
gentleman, Mr. H. Widdicomb, is from the trans- 
pontine Surrey, and he will spare himself much 
mortification if he at once returns to that southern 
temple of Thespia, where we hear he is bitterly 
mourned, for he was wont to enliven thonsands-~ 
at the Princess's he wearies hundreds, He comes 
forward with such fatuity of expression that it ig 
—— a wonder opera glasses are not flung at 
rien. 

Mrs. Charles Young played Asmoret with con- 
siderable grace, but her task was wp-hill work, 
Of Mr. Harcourt Bland we find ourselves com- 
pelled to say that he ia totally unfitted for his 
part. His qnalities a3 an actor are the very 
opposites required to show the steward, Sir @ulher?, 
as he really is-—an impussioned, honourable, head- 
strong youth. Of the minor characters but little 
can be said with the exception of that filled by 
Mr. Frank Matthews. It Tid us good to find this 
old fnvourite still treading the Princess's boards. 

The drama was suceveled by one of the most 
exqnisito burlesques, if we may apply that term 
to Mr. Planché’s piece, we ever witnessed. Mr, 
Planché’s name is alweys associated with charming 
writing and fancy, and in Lore and Fortune we 
have both charming faney and writing in aband- 
ance. Woe are relieved from that detestable can- 
nonade of puns with which most burlesques of 
these days are weighted, and in their place we get 
a delightful doutve-cntendre, always innocent, 
which is as delicate as it is polished : it may be 
compared to Sivres china,—fragile, but exqui- 
site. Mr, Planché’s genius prompted the use of 
some of the most engaging music in the repertoire 
of the Bouffes Parisiens, a house which is the 
greatest enemy dread iwi ever encountered. 
The selected music is delightful, and so catching, 
that we have already heard it whistled in the 
street more than once. How shall we give the 
plot of Love and Fortune. To be able to analyse 
such an amusing fabric, would be to prove it 
wanted a beauty. First there is Lore (Miss Louise 
Keeley), and then there is Fortune (Misa C: 
Leclercq), and these two, attired in auch a com- 
bination as only Mr. Planché can devise, play 
a series of arousing tricks with soveral mortals 
dressed & la Wattewun, And there are dances, 
and poor young lover, and a rich you 
lover, and a prond Indy, and a» kind lady, an 
a grasping ridiculous old gentleman, who gets 
laughed at for all his pains, We fear the 
piece is too thoroughly French to become very 
pat a but it is certain that Miss Louise 

eeley will become, in fact has become, as popular 
as she chooses. Shoe took the house by storm. 
Her dressing for ‘* Love” was admirable,—her 
singing absolutely superb, frequently reminding 
us of Nantier Didiée. She gained the only encores 
of the evening, and encores so late in the evenin, 
as to make them invaluable, And we may as wel 
inform our gentlemen readers at once that Miss 
Louise Keeley is married]—has been so some little 
time, the coremony having been achieved in Dublin, 
and the wedding will be a happy one on the under- 
standing that short courtships make prosperous 
marriages. Miss C. Leclercq appeared to us a new 
actress, so different does she seem from the 
Carlotta of twelve months since. This favourite 
actress was quite thrown in the back ground by 
the debutante “Love,” who on Saturday last made 
Amongst the 





forget Mr. Frank Matthews, who played the 
greedy rich old father,—Mr. Saker, who played 
Arleguin, and especially that extraordinarily gaunt 
actor, whose face is his fortune, Mr. J. G. Shore. 
This gentleman sang a somewhat cynical song of 
seven verses with great eflect—cvery word was 
enunciated, and every one of the notes kept. 
M. Petit, of the Conservatoire, played Pierrot, 
and exhibited those endless legs of his in all wing 
of his person—they are wonderful members, 
Columbine, Pierrof's wife, was very nicely danced 
by Maile, Villier. Indeed, a5 might have been 
expected, the ballet is ag goml—a dance entitled 
Les Coquettes, in which all the gentlemen make 
declarations at once, and all the fair are coy, is 
very admirable. The great fault of the piece, and 
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even Mr. Planché could not guard against it, was 
the want of aplom generally in the actors and 
actresses. This quality should be carried to the 
very finger tops in Watteau pieces, and it was 
altogether neglected by eve y in the piece 
except the French people, who were at home in 
the business—Miss Louise Keeley, and Miss 
Leclercq. We cannot conclude without again 
speaking warmly of the writing in the extrava- 
ganza, 

We trust we shall soon have to approve of a 

irited drama produced at this house, for Mr. 

arris has decided u reflecting the Porte St. 
Martin, and we wonld recommend him to direct 
the attention of his seribes to George Sand's 
drama of Mauprot, than which no more dramatic 
work has been written during this century. 





AneLpat THEeatnre.—Not the least satisfactory 
feature in the re-opening of this — theatre is 
the knowledge that Miss Woolgar does not quit 
the stage in consequence of a tremendous legacy, 
the rumour of which originated in the columns of 
adaily and, it is to be feared, too facetions con- 
temporary. She appeared in the pathetic little 
drama Good for Nothing. This was followed b 
the admirable One Touch of Nature, which will 
certainly become a stock piece; and this again 
by perhaps one of the stupidest farces Mr. Morton 
has ever written—stupid in the onginal, and no 
better in Mr. Morton’s adaptation, which could 
not be made lively even by Mr. David Fisher, 
the Princess's apap rae to _ —— pei 
Bagster is a prey to ** Hunger and to Love,” anc 
though love a ae in the shape of a beau- 
tifal girl with a handsome dowry of 30,000/. Mr. 
Bagster actually rushes away to dinner! and 
upsets the dinner-table with a crash. However, 
he ultimately gets dinner, Indy, and fortune, 
and thus an end to a very stupid business, which 
gained the usual applause, 

Mr. Webster has brought before the public 
another revival, The Willow Copse. Of course he 
finds his account in these reproductions, but we 
cannot help wishing that he would bring out 
new adaptations, ere are always sufficient no- 
velties produced on the French stage to keep 
London rich in theatrieal variety. The exag- 
geration of plot and charecter in The Willow 
Copse is very palpable, when contrasted with 
the extreme beauties of ‘One Touch of Nature” 


which follows it. However, when we come 
to speak of the acting itself, too much praise 
ean hardly be given. The inevitable funny 


man being present, Mr. Toole makes quite 
a jewel of him, while Miss Woolgar, as Meg, 
hes a character which she makes tell with 
immense effect. Mr. Webster, as the tongh 
yeoman, Luke Fielding, performed, as he must 
orform, with great power. It is to be regretted, 
owever, that Mr. Webster does not exert the 
same discrimination in fitting his company with 
characters which he exercises when he chooses for 
himself, To pat Mr, Fisher, the light comedian, 
to fill a réle once occupied by the late ‘* diabolical” 
©. Smith, is a theatrical outrage. The applause 
was frequent, but we hope soon to congratulate 
Mr. Webster on the production of several important 
novelties, 


Ovyurre Taeatre.—This theatre is open again, 
and with the same stock pieces, for Mr Robson 
is the most fortunate of men. However a new 
Piece is in preparation, and it is but just to add 
that Mrs. Stirling apgeeeed on the opening night 
in A Morning Call, which thongh not quite so | 
original as announced in the bills, was a satisfac- 
tory performance, for it enabled us to see Mrs. 
Stirling in one of those charming characters she 
only on the English stage can perform. 


Gm PSS eS SSS PS SSS 


Sr. James's Tieatne.—This house opens to- 
night. We hear the best things of Mr. Leicester 
Buckingham’s burlesque; indeed we have heard 
several of the puns, and find them very good—that 
is, if puns can be called good in the latter half of 
this century. 

Srraxnp Tueatne.—A new drama is to be 
produced here om Monday. 





—— 

Tur Grave or Cratrertox,—This unfortu- 
nate child of song, the author of ‘* Rowley’s 
Poems,” was born November, 1752, and, after a 
short life of varied vicissitudes and suffering, 
sometimes wanting very bread to eat, committed 
suicide by poison, A t 25, 1770, in a back 
garret in brook Street, Holborn, and was burned 
in the workhouse burying-ground, Shoe Lane, St. 
Andrew's, where a stone (I have seen) informs the 
reader, ‘**Anno Domini, 18— (obliterated), the 
bones of all the inmates of this burying-place 
were collected together and thrown into one 

rave,” which is in the centre of the pa 

There, therefore, moulder the bones (undistin- 

ished from the many) of one of our most cele- 

vated, but most unfortunate, youthful poets,— 

City Press. 

Money Onper Orricks.—On the lst of October 
and thenceforward the distinction between minor 
and major money order offices will be abolished in 
England and Wales, and all money onder offices in 
England and Wales will be placed on the footing 
of major money order offices. The advices of 
money orders drawn at any office in England and 
Wales on any office in the United Kingdom, will 
be transmitted direct to the paying office, instead 
of being sent through the London office as at 
present, and the corresponding onlers will be 
paid, although the advices do not bear the London 
office stamp. On and from the same date, 
applications for alteration of the name of payee or 
remitter of an order issued in and and Wales 
on any office in England and Wales may be made 
direct to the issuing postmaster, if the remitter 
can make the applicationin person. The existing 
charge for additonal commission will be main- 
tained. If application cannot be made by the 
remitter in person, it must be made, as at present, 
hy letter, enclosing an additional commission in 
postage stamps, to the controller of the money 
onder office in London, Applications for alteration 
of name of payee or remitter of orders drawn rd 
or on, offices in Scotland or Treland must, for the 
present. continue to be made to the metropolitan 
office of the kingdom in which the order was 
drawn. 

Tar Mavonracry.—It is satisfactory to know 
that song has guined the day in the election of 
the Mayor for the ensuing year. Alderman Carter 
had no need to appeal to a poll—he was elected, 
as was his right, by show of hands. 


Sovran Kexsincton Museum,—During the 
week ending 24th Sept., 1859, the visitors have 
been as follows --On Monday, Tuesday, and 
Saturday, free days, 43800; on Monday and 
Tuesday, free evenings, 4999. On the three 
students’ days (admission to ed ig 6d,), 593; 
one students’ evening, Wednesday, 78. Total, 
10,470, From the opening of the Museum, 
1,069,083. 

The International Association for obtaining a 
Uniform Decimal System of Measures, Weights, 
and Coins, taking advantage of the Social Science 
meeting at Bradford, on the 10th instant, have 
made arrangements for th their General 
Meeting at St. George's Hall, Bradford, on the 
same day at four o'clock in the afternoon, while 
the Society for Promoting Social Science meets at 
the same place at eight o'clock in the evening. 


American tales, to be taken cum rane salis »— 
“*In several counties in Canada, the grasshoppers 


| have been so numerous as to occasion much alarm 


by their devastations ; but recently a small grub, 
somewhat like the weevil, has come to the aid of 
the farmers. When it attacks the grasshoppers, 
the strength of their joints seems to give entirely 
away, and remaining helpless on the ground, they 
soon perish, The grub is killing them off in this 
manner by myriads.” 

**A large turtle, in the garten of a gentleman 
living in Massachusetts, had an attack of some 
disease similar to hydrophobia a short time since. 
It — at everything that came in its way ; 
and a boy incautiously exposing himself to its 
attack, the turtle bit him on the hand, and he 
subsequently died from the effects of the wound.” 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 


\ 
{No. 6E%—Donoan ts i900, 


Crystan Parace.—Return oft Admissions for 
six days, ending Friday, Sept. 23rd), 1859 (inelnd- 
ing season ticket holders), 27.223. \ 

A coal seam is stated to have been recently dis- 
covered in the chalk formation of Kent, in the 
course of excavation for a line of railway from 
Maidstone to Canterbury. The coal is said to be 
of good quality, and if in sufficient quantity to 
be worked at a profit may prove of great advantage 
to the district, 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


‘we famous gallery of pain 
Duke of Orleans, early in the eighveonth century, 


was 
sold by his descendant, best known aa Bgalité, in 1792. 


T 


ey were 
water, the Earl Gower ( 
and the Earl of Carlisle. 
ninety-four of the pictares for their own collections, 
and, after some more bil been disposed of , 
the remainder were sold by anction in 1800. @ other 
division of the Orleans ery, consisting of Dutch, 

“a 
brought the pictures to Loudon, where they were sold 
by auction in 178, 





DENMAN, 
[ATRODUCER OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN 
PORT. SHERRY, " 
public and a constants sncreasing conection, saving the great 
anmoyance of returning them. 
A Pint Sampie of both for 24 stampa. 
Wiwe 1 Casx forwarded free to any railway station in England. 
EXOBLAIOR BRANDY, Fale or Brows, lis. per gallon, or Se. 
per R 
Terms, Cash. Comets covets panet contain a remittance, Crem 
cheques” Bask of ” Price lists forwarded on application. 
sAMES L. DENMAN, 
65, Fenchurch Street, corner of Railway Place, London. 





‘This day is puddished, fap. Sve. bo. 
HE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE EURO. 


d PRAN SEAS Hy the late Profeer EDWARD FORRES, 
PLS, &e, Edited amd comtinecd by Mongar Gomwre-Aceres, FS. 


dJomn Vax Voonst, 1, Paternoster Row. 





BY ORDER OF THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS OF THE 
ADMIRALTY. 


Now ready, price 2a éf. 
E NAUTICAL ALMANAC AND ASTRO- 
NOMICAL EPHEMEKIS, FOR THE YEAR tea, 
Joux Moaxat, Albesmurle Street (Publisher to the Adsuiralty). 


BOOKS ESPECIALLY ADAPTED 


FOR THE 
SEA-SIDE OR RAILWAY. 
—+— 
BY W. M. THACKERAY. 
sd, ad, 
regi diesnispiessi ier 4 Sketches amd Travets in 
The Snob Papers occ cen DO Parades «occ nererenseeces a0 
Tremendous Adv Memoirs of Barry Lynden... 3 0 
tures of 1 0 A Little Dinmer st Tim- 
The Fatal - ” mine’*—The Heder Raw 
Duary 3 or0n4s sesccrenssns 1 o| Con ee tsenesenee ° 
The Yellowplexh Memoirs: boodie Papers 
oJ cames's Tviary ....... . ze reo WES. cc encsncuccs ; 4 
ore ty Eaioert Hamm: 1 ab cnaez Smee a 
A Legend of the Rbine— | marsh asd the Great Hog. 
Nebecea and Rowena... 1 6 gurty Diamond .......... 1 @ 





The Story ofa Feather.... 2 0 ar 

The Lesson of Life—The Pune! Letters bis 
Lives of Brown, damem, © fcc reeeenrreneren ree 
Boblnwae...........c0s0+ 

BY CHARLES DICKENS. 

A Caristmas Corot in Proen 1 ©) The Poor Traretirr; Toots 

The Cricket om the Hrarth | @ at the Holly Tree Inn; 

‘The Story of Little Dombey 2 0} amd Mee. Gamp.,,.....++ lo 

The Chimes .....,.. wsseee 





Loniion: Buanerny & Evaws, 11, Bowverie Street, B.C. 





ENSONS WATCHES. 
© Pertection of mechaniem."—Monvng Post, 

GOLD WATCHES, 4 to 0 Os. —SILVER WATCHES, 2 to @ Ga 
Semd Two Stamps for Henscn's [ihustrated Watch Pamphiet. 
Watches sent frre to of the United Kinedeas, om reeeipt of 

mT Moet Ofte Orders “ 


3 & HU, Ladgate Hill, Leadon, EC. Extablisked 1749. 


Now ready, price M., shen iacnapranmaaioanis 


LL THE YEAR ROUND 
ona DICREne With which is in 

bela W Conta besides numerous articles 
A TALE SOP Two ciTies, by CHARLES DICKENS, 
Published also in Bb ee Nembere and in P=, sens 
at the (ffiew, 11, Wellington Street iced. Wet Hr 
Messrs, Cosrman & Macs, 140, Piccadill ssa om may be 

all the beck Gumbers and volumes of 


EX 


bed * House 
chee of interest, 





ERY BOD Y's JOURNAL 


tains |The Tues Lives A oe 
Pairlop Pair. 
£! My Samuel Lover—My Unele Kobines 
News in the Oradie. Hy 
ie 
and Musical Review. oy Sutherland Edwards 
—Pepular Phibowoping of Sreihieaee. Hy Godfrey 
Hiuetrated. Office, 280, Strand, 





THE FIRST NUMBER OF 


EDITED BY DAVID MASSON, 
Will be pubtiched om November lst. 
Prick One Su1L.ino. 
Mscmsizan & Co, Combesign | and, Remtiotia Mtrent, Covent 





ON NOVEMBER 


TOM BROWN AT OXFORD, 
A NEW STORY, 

By tae Acruos ov “Tom Brown's Scxoon Days,” 
Will be commenced im “ Macurntax's Macartns,” No. I. 
Proce Cer Bartarne. 

Macurcan & Onn Comsbridae; apd 39, Spensietia Street, Covent 


ler, 





CHURCH OF ENGLAND PHOTOGRAPHIC 


PORTRAIT GALLER 


Tn Parts, at ss aK aplor emai insocaed Te, Bi 
Bach Portrait with Gac-simile Autograph amd Biographical Notice. 


Now Meant, 
Archbishop of Camterbary, Key. W Theason 
Hekop of Durham. Ie. W, Curetoa, DD. 
Bishop of Exeter. Kev. E.M Goullurn, DD, 
Bishop of Oxford. Kev. J. A. Heswey, DD. 
Bishop of Carlidte Kev, Canon Stowell. 
Bishop of Ripon Ker, Canon Gintlestone. 
Tween of Westenineter, Rev. Thomas 
Dean of Winchester, Kev, Derwent Coleridge 
Troan of Camtertrary. Kev. Itaniel Moore. 
Treas of Chichester, Rev. J. E. Ketnpe. 
Drewn of My Rev. Thos. Dale. 
Dean of Carticte, Rev. J. M. Hellew. 
Artlubracon Bh kersteth. Rev. %. It. Hutehison. 
Archdracen Hobinsam. 
Ix Ocroars. 
The Lord Buhop of: of Landes. 
The a hdeaces Densaom 
‘The Kev, J. Atlay, B.D., Vicar of Leeds. 
In Preranatrow. 
Arch! of Dublin, Rev, 1. Metrill, B.D. 
prane Winchester. Rev A. P. Staniew, DD 
Bishop of Lich#eld Kev. Hezh M’Neall, D.D, 
Hishep of Menchester, vd, 0 Gurney, 
dishop ef Nor Rey. J.C. Miller, 1D, 
Pishop v . Reeve. 
Dean of ftipon, . DD 
Also, now ready, price 4s. each. 
Rev. Christopher Wordswerth,| Rishep of Aberdeen. 
mp, ieshop av aud Ross, 
Risteop of 8. Andrew's, ec. &e. 


A «ingle Portrait free by post om receipt of price in postage stampa. 
& Co., 7, Amen Corner, Paterneter Row, and 35, 064 Bod 
stance 2 Street, and all Booksellers, 





WHITE AND SOUND TEETH 


Are indispemaabic to PURSONAL ATTRACTION, and to bralth and 
' longevity by the proper mastication of fod. 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 


OR PRARL, DENTIPRICE, 


Com of ORIENTAL INGREDIENTS, is of Inestimabievalue 
tm improving and Resatifying the Teeth, Streagthrning the (iam, 
and in ring Breath swert amt pure It cradicates Tartar 
from the Teeth, removes spots of incipiont decay, and polishes and 

reaerres tha enatotl, to which it iy & Pearl-like whitences— 
Price 24, Sd. per bo: 





ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR. 


is Toyalty patronieed and Ladies extermed Sperific exerts the 
ko} and Pander action om the Skim, eradicetes 
ecaithy. perit 7 { cocghcates ands eoftanes end delicax? of Bula-= 
t o s skin 
pic ow da. Ol, pee Mw. Gd, per bottie, 
CAUTION. mall bay A, Gustine of Sash beam the mame of Row. 
LAN Ds " preceding that of the Article on the Wrapper or Latel. 


SOLD NY A. ROWLAND & 80N8, M, HATTON GARDEN, 
LONDON, AND NY CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS, 


BEWARL OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS. 


Condneted by 


Alban: Peatienque’ 

i Con 

‘ By Willies 
Kea 


©. Rennett—Htories of 
of Totearce. By the 


Fomor yor 
Vrotusety 
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UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No, 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 


339 : 











The Funds or Property of the Company, ae at Diet December, 1858, amounted to £052,018 Se. 10d, invested in Goverament 
or other approved escwritics, 





Tas Hor. FRANCIS SCOTT, Cwareman, 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esg., Dervrr-Caammay. 





INVALID LIVES.—Persons not in sound bealth may have their lives insured at equitable rates, 


ACCOMMODATION IN PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS,—Only one-half of the Annual Premium, when the Insurance 
is for Life, a to be paid forthe first Sve years, simple interest being onthe balince, Such arrangement 


is equivalent fo on immediate nce of GO per cent, xpon the Annual Prewinw, without the borrower having recourse to 
the unpleasant necessity of procuring Boreties, orassguing and thereby parung with his Policy, during currency 
ofthe Loan, irrespective of the great attendant expenses in such arrangements 
The above mode of Insurance has been found most advantageous when Policies have been required to cover 
monetary transactions, or when incomes applicable for Insurance are ot present limited, as it only pocessitates half 
the outlay formerly required ty other Companies before the present system was instituted by tbis je 


LOANS—Aro granted likewise on real and personal securities. 


Forms of Proposals and every information afforded on application to the Resident Director, 
§, Warretoo Prace, Pant Maxt, Lorpor, 8.W. 





(By Order) E. LENNOX BOYD, Resident Director. 
LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, HE LAST ANNUAL REPORT, CASH 
van bo UaEen IN THE BOTAL 1. LAUNDEY, Th rracn Lire Aver aaa ane BALANCE SHEET of THe MUTUAL 


SHE EVER USED 

WHEN YOU ASK FOR GLENFIELD PATENT STARCE. 
SRE THAT YOU GET IT, as imferior kinds are often substit 
Seodd by all Chandlers, Grocers, &e., £¢. 


WOTHERSPOON & CO,, GLASGOW AND LONDON, 


TRADE AX MARK. 


ROWN& POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR, 
hig = L — paras ealtteions te +4 
tment to the 


Cooniry 
niry Anca —e Cialis af the your Inte, 
OTe ontenchamae ter joining Votunteer Kitie or Artillery Corpe 
Cuantos Iwoatt, Actuary, 
Ter Mevrat Lire Asernarce Orrices, 
3%, King Strect, , E.C., London. 








PPPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 


Iserite rsa 1830. 
Drarereas. 


Custants, ial 
Custards, Huncmangy, Cake, Ge, and espe ate This ls superior GEORGE WILLIAM COTTAM, Paq,, Chairman. 
toan vehing of the kind known," adh amd Iecipes on rach. FREDERICK PATTISON, Baq., Deputy Chairman, 
Packets 4, § and low, Obtain it jo hy etenior articles are not Thomas G. arcta Faq. i HiWhert, Eaq, 
substituted from family Grocery, Chrasists, Confectioners, and Cora James CC. Parte ‘ | Samuel Hibbert, at 
Paiiey Dubin tures Cave’ bat Pecrcon Searench ag 


' 
Téom 
TT4, Market Street, Manchester, and 23, Ironmonger Lance, Lomten. George Henry Cutler, Esq. Willus R. Robinsse, 





Henry Daritwon, Bag. Martin T Smith, Easy, M 
ee George Fick, Meq, Boncrirye Sanith, Bagg. 
OLLOWAY'S OINTMENT AND PILLS.— | securrry—the amered are sted Wagram ts fund of 
Hiideteg te gh fee pape be hnley the summer ease | upwards of » MILLION AND AHA 
these disenees exact nuaeberiows victims from oo an Tlabilitées attaching to mutual 
amroreither sex ‘The fleet de tot the arden leete 


PROFITS. — Four @fthe, or Eighty font. of the Profits, are 
end first ierit&tion suceceded ~ ges on eatenbe to the Per cent. of “ 
bowels. In some severe pd ie given internally, owl: assured are entitied to 


aagrarate the malady ; what = hrc is He te, sthrn. aS Holbeway 


asigerd to Policies every * eft Ireaatume 
participate after payment of one presaiume. 


Ointment rubbed externally over the arrest and cure | CLAIMS.—The Company has disbursed in Payment of claims and 
ate aes coe Seimei | “aeeecteeen roa ne 

swathed fe wt Mine * insurances tay be made at the Chie 

Parinecress food alone should be uae Whenever at the Heanch Offer, Dé, Pall San: Londen i i ‘or to any of the agente 

Halloway's Pills should he , ainless throsghout the kingdom, Bamvgs Incati, Actuary. 


Lnetvased irritation follow their use, Then eure can be accom: 
plished by the ointment. 








Norte BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY. 


AN* ACT 0. OF CHARITY.—A Gentleman having 4, PRINCES’ STREET, EDINBURGH. 


nach a rae of Nerves Seeiier at ee standing, ant after G, SACKVILLE STHRERT, DUBLIN, 
PS STF TT (peered Im} 
particulars sent te any New Aseurances during the past year ........ beeeseee ; 
tampe to v —hbarees, Thomas Howanp, Beq,, Clive Fieviinn 1s Now Pores she pest: soon euesttese ayevee ise ues 
House, sear Prost realised tince the last septennial invest! 156629 50 





Konus dectared of 1, Ss, cent, PER A= on every policy 
opened priot to December sist, 1sd. " 





> > ¢ 
B ANKE ee ee DBI T, Pire Prembams received i UWF... seeee see cereeee S45 66 
3, PALL MALL BAST, LONDON. 
Capital Btock, boo so. LONDON BOARD. 
Parties desizous of bx a juested to examine the 
pistof te Taal of Depontt, hy whach = high rate of interest may SIR PETER LAURIM, Alderman, Chairman. 
ol 


John 1 Glennie, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 


prceihehl Qochhars Tani the. 
John Connell, Esq. 
Charles J. Knowles, Esq., ac. Feser_Parinae Laaste, 


Alexander Dette, Eeq., Lancaster Plete, Seticiter. 
Bankers—Union Rank of London, 


btalned with ample security. 
Ms made by special agreement may be withdrawn without 


ac imterest is payable fn January and Jaty, 
Pertan Monetor, Managing Director. 


Forms for opening Accounts sent free on application. 


William Norredailr, Raq, | 





MONEY! UNITHD KINGDOM ADVANCE 
ASHOCIATION, OFPICES— 


, MANCHESTER STREET, KINGS CHORE, LONDON. 


OANS from Sf. to 1000/. Erman te all parts 
of the United Kingdom of Great Kritaia aad ine Sper 
days. Forms of 


cent, peremal security, within 
spptication cont seat apen reeript of three postage 
a. Deane, Secretary. 


Also advances to any amount on property. 


7 Naga RR ES er gt be obtained at th 
MONEY! Office, 4, NEW HANK BULLI 5, LOTHHCIY, Loxpun, EC. 
Rorewr frascwan, Secretary. 





ACCIDENTS ARE OF DAILY OCCURREKCE, 


JT SURANCE DATA SHOW THAT ONE 
SON IN EVERY PIFTREN 18 MORE OR LESS IN- 
URED WY ACCIDENT YRAKLY. 


Ab annual payment ee, .ceceres fixed atowance of 6. 
in the evrst nies ‘or = coe of b celdente of 


Death, 
nas 8 Pale in the RATLWAY TASUENGERS: 
Aakbi wanth Tay Y¥, whack has already paid in compensation 





OTICE OF DIVIDEND.— BANK OF ree 
Me tpi WANBANTS fetes” Tal: PYRARLY IN! sor net the prince! asl allway Stine, whee e 
wat Accipenrs sien Gans 


Lemdon, #.W 

TEREST at the rate of 5 cent. annum, on Depeds Accounts, 

to the 20th Jume, are ready Tor aelivery. and payable between 
the herr ef WO and 4, Peren Monncor, Managing > 
June Lith, 1a. 


Prowpectuses and forme eet free on application. 


1% the Journey 
No charge or Stamp Duty. wieptial Oue Mt bail 
Wittias J, Viaw, Seer 
Rail Passengers’ Assurinee Company 
Odices, 3, Old Hruad Strect, Landun, £C, 


year, 


540 
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MPHE [HE UNIVERSAL GAS BURNERS’ REGU 
aie OR (Oerellas Fa Poe oe nee the wortd by wh: 


than 
te, of distant from, the ie 
tiem, of @ doable chamber, the inner covered 
with a élaphragm, «iring action to a spherical valve.—Price Ss. exch, 
one seat oa receipt of 34. 62, in postage Mainps. 


W. H. Kewweny, Agent, 4, Oxford Street, Londen, WC. 





HE HYGIENIC SPRING LATHS BEDSTEAD 


aeedicnl 
eet invented ; invaiuabte fer hot climate; cannot 
pomibly harbour vermin. 
Sold by W. H. Kerxenr, Agent, 462, Oxford Street, London, W. 





URE WATER. — The Best and Chea 


de upwards. Ibest 
to Mowers. Haxnceow & Co, &2, Plect Street, 





vine .—The onl y PATENT CHARCOAL 
RA in thas of the it 

eae tees om aried ft to te the Inost , durabie. and 

oe ae er ever pondered. Filters capatée of removing all 


im, river, |, end spring wat *o that it may 
‘be drusk with the m: : consdgace ts remands its whotesemse 
quality, may be bad ot from 3, —sold wholeale and retail 
Sy Hasassen & Co, 00, Fleet t, London,of whom price lets 
may 





Kxow THYSELF !—The secret art of dis- 
vering the tree CHARACTER of TeNTvIDUALS from 
jarities of their HANDWRITING, has long been 
RIB COUPELLE with ty Her startling 
are both full and sepalied, o 


to Mine 
i receive, ina few days,» misute detail of the mot 
ped ‘talents, a waetioas, vires, Re. Of the water, wien 


Meter alten of myeett.” w= sfion? 





O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 


ia goaranteed to Whisk h ina few weeks, 
Testore the tale in baldness from whatever cause, strengthen it 
whes weak, prevent its falling of and effectually e! ereyness in 
all ite wtages. ‘the wursery it is by upwards of 
foe Phrsitiene, tor eae “hese, bend of halr, and 
averting taldmess in after rs, Bold rice ts. or 
aent post Gee em teecipt of 24 Bary a Miss Coupelie, @, 

Sastis Derest, Newmans Mrs. 
“Graven, "Terengh uri Srened Sim nen hee” 

a, ave an 
—Mr. “ates. The oan a good of whiskers, I 
want two pockets fur other ied 





RIZE MEDAL LIQUID HAIR DYE 


ONLY ONE APPLICATION, 
INSTANTANEOUS, INDELIBLE, HARMLESS, & SCENTLESS. 
En cones, pest tree, 2x, 3d. and 44,, dirvet from E. FP. LANODALE'S 
Laboratory, Garden en, 


Te . 


“Mr. Langdale's preparations: are, are, to our mln 
( medern chem 
aie urs Ta _— 


neiwaiees meir Gominbadon, trom the bditer of 


im thet journal vot Saturn, January loth, 
ior Eanet‘wi' Roan two atasipe. 


eunte WANTED. 


ses sie ote 
juatrated Lowdown 





ARNS & CO.’'S WINDOW POLISH for 
ana ofver G1-Ane WINDOW MUONS, ay and instantly Fe 


moving GREASE and the DEEOMIT of roag, ec. &o, 


*,” By the use of th this Paste 7$ per cent, of latour, time, and 
expense. will be saved, and a far clearer appearance predeeced. 


Sold in St, 6¢., and le. Boxes, Everywhere. 
MANUPACTORY, CAMDEN ROAD, CAMDEN TOWN,N.W, 





TESTIMONIALS. 
41 and 62, Bt, Fot's Grath Yael, ant ned 00, 
Bo pepe oe Fees ge 


vated, 


fins been te} ou 
Sollee eerie M a Sen bas = 
ls are ire ve 
To Mesars. Barns & Co orem Anon, Baornras, & Co. 





66, Bt. Paul's Churchyard, March Zird, 1868. 
as ntmtignaen Having wo used the box of Window Polish deft with us, 
Snding nest 
will forwerd one aosen ol yoersiapensy ieeee O. Hi. Suite & a 





Gloucester mcg atanin am, sth heagehie gr 

re pentectly tots Satiofied with St. sora vie 

¥ and I} feel obi. 

slapesny bone” ‘Teas Haaysr sale hd 


Wholesale Agents, BATTY & O0., Finsbury colrmrg 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


WITH THE 


BEST ARTICLES 
AT 
DEANE’S 


ESTABLISHED, A.D, 1700. 


EANE'S TABLE CUTLERY has been ecele- 
brated for more than 1%) Ty and ches pness. 


zhe shock weame at oven eae affording « choteu suited to the 
taste and means of 
aes = 
a ee Ivery— 

Per dor. ad ad Perpair «dd. 
Table kuives,.,.33 0 Dewnttonn vereee® Of Carvers -...cc011 © 
Best ditto— 

Table knives....29 0 | Dessert do. ......23 0| Carvers ......,,9 © 
Pine ditto 
Table knives... versa? O 


-23 O} Dessert do. ......18 © Curvers ... 
Good ditte— 
Table knives....16 0 | Dessert do... 


Kitche: 
Table kKnives,...10 Of Deawert do,,...., 8 Of Carvers ........2 6 


Ladies’ Scissors of the finest steel, the most finished weftmaashty, 
and in choice variety, Scimors in handeome cuore Pea nted bor 
Penknives and every description 
‘s Monemest or Has et bet Fa ear bette te pyntcvend 
isa plain, thoroughly good 0 





OMESTIC BATHS.—A very largo vari variety 
of SHOWER BATHS of the most laprored construction 
aie saReur, bp runeing, bone name ana ma 


for their eaperter finish, of material, and great durability; 
while the prices are on that low scale for which thelr establishment 
has so bong bown cebebented. 
Por ——— and Prices sce their Pamphict om “ Baths and 
.” to be had gratultewsly, on application. 





RAWING-ROOM STOVES, — A large 
handsome 


I te, cconmmnnatng the consumption ef Puct, for which 
night Tost A Testimonials have beon gives. : 
ir 


itoves, in New and Ornamental Patterns, wrth aeconding 
jag Aucs, suitable for ChureBes, Public Buildings, Malls, 


y 


POONS AND FORKS.—Silver Pattern Spoons 
and Forks. All the sewest best designs of these Cheep, 
usefal, and elegant Articles in ‘ered and Deanean late, 
Prices of Eleetro-plated Spoons and Forks :— 


Table Porks ale, 
Table % 
TDewert 





OPENING TO THY MONUMENT, LONDON URIDGE. 
*,’ Send for Deanc’s Furnishing List, Free on application. 





RUPTURES, 
KY HER MAJESTY'S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


ITES MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER 
TRUSS, isi ng prin and nay body, 
from 


wearer, 


= na We aaa not etiatote give to this Invention ony mnquniiied ap. 
jd we strenoously advise the use OF Wt te ft te all those w! 
snot fer _ 
hich have the hi 
= ‘me hare th hig! hort eovus" 


i “eh the poioming 


reir be had Post, and the Truss 
rat be forwarded ne ‘oxt, oO Becca 
Cay tnehes telow the hipe to the mete 


oo WHITE, 234, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


Price of a Single Trmss, 164., 21¢., 26. ef. and 344, éd. Als 
Price of a Dou! Truss, 31s. 6d. 4%, ani) 02s. 62, Postage, le. 84. 
Price ofan Urabilical ‘Truss, ¢26: and Ode. tf. Postage, Ls. 10d. 


Post-oftice orders te be made saubintsnilasnacee me Post-office, 
Piccadilly. , 


cannot 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CA CAPS, ho.— 


The material of which these are ended by 
Faculty as ns being BLASTIC an tomPREssin 
the best invention fer giv cmon ond permanent oe ite aa 
catsof WEAKNESS aed SWELLING of the LEGS, 1COBE 
VEINS, SPRAINS, &ec. [tis porvus, light im textere, and inexpen 
sive, and isdrawn om HAe an ordinary stocking. Price from 7s. 6d 
to 164, each; postage tf. 


JOHN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 333, PICCADILLY, 
Gi Specimens may be seen at the Crystal Palace. 





THE EUROPEAN & COLONIAL WINE COMPARY. 


No. 122, Pace Mais, 8.W) 


THE above Company has been formed for the 
Nenility, Gentry, 
Pamules Sith PURE WINES of ns Ry 
of at lenst 30 per cent. 
SOUTH AFRICAN SHERRY ........... . Se Me, per dos. 
SOUTH APRICAN PORT ,.......cc0:c0. MAMA 
‘The finest ever intradeces into this hb 


ROYAL VICTORIA BHEEEY ..,. ze, 
‘A truly excelient and natural wine. 
SYARKLING aa CHAMPAGNE = 
Equal to that usually charged 60s. per doz. 
SPLENDID OLD PORT. seseeces Be ” 
Ten years | the weed. 


PALE COGNAC BRANDY... cece MN 
Bottles and packages inctuded, and free to-eny London Rallw 


Terms tash. Country orders to be accompanied with a remittance 
Price Lists sent free on application. 
WILLIAM HELD TLYTING, Manager. 





WINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE LUXURY. 
UR VERY SUPERIOR PORTS, SHERRY, 


MADEINA, &c.,0f which we held an ¢ stock are now 
in Seillient copition, at at TWENTY SHILLINGS VER IMMEN. 
Meing imported from the CAPE of GOUD HOPE, they 
charged balf the usual 


Tint sampies of either sent for IT Stamps. 
cae ered free to Lowdon Kail Termin s 
vi any to deli way us, Termes, cash 


very. 
vs fnd your wine wins te te be pure and snaiuiterated, and T have xe 
ar a being fur whulexest than ictal mixtures 
too eftem eebd fur genuine 5 


“HY. LETHERY, ™.D,, Londos Hospital~ 
‘The Analysis of Dr, Letheby sent free os application, 
BRANDY, 15s. per yaliee, 


WELLER & RUNES, bt rg ot 
brs ¢ Spirit Importer, 





NOTICE—TO INDUCE A THIAL OF 


OUTH AFRICAN WINES at 20s. & 24s. per dee. 
donee par oun annum—vide Hous uf Tee La Hecurns}, a CASE costsmins 
Bar eee, ae sealed and labeticd, will be forwarded on receipt af 
Avbica® Sit Sita 3, Fors ney, MA DITILA. a and T AMONTILL AI, 
Price tists free on applies ee ee ee 

Address ANTHONY BROUGH, 2, Strand, W.c. 





KAU: -DE-VIE.—This pure PALE BRANDY, 


omly 14s. demonstrated, upon analysis, 
tobe peeul 9 Figo frome iy gd er ma aa gee 
securely packed in a case for the country, Bs. a is 


HENRY BRETT & OO., Old Furnival’s Distiery, Hothorn. 





LLSOP?’S PALE ALE, in the finest conditio 
is now “eleteated ir recur by HARRINGTON TAKER & 00. 
sre colebent Baron Liebig and all 


oy nani TON Grok yaad 83 coe a an 


#28 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
— 
METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 
BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


OSEPH GILLOTT 


bis 
At the of persons extenai engaged taltion, 
=| Patike ge Set 13-0.000 


A WARKANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 
whe Pala nl at rage Apaatrd remade) wing of itesens Rerene 
flexibility, and medium, and broad points, 
the various Kinds of Writing teughs ln Sehools, ag 
Sold Ketail by all Stationers, Bechedtion, end other peepestadle 
Dealers in Stee —Merchants ond wholesale Dealers can 
supplied af the Works, Graham Street ; #, New Street, = 


No.9], JOHN STARS? WE YORE: and at 33, ,ORACECHU RCH 





W. SILVER & Co.'s OUTFITTING WARE- 


Ss. HOUSES, @ asd 67, COMNHILL, EC—OUTPITS for 
py ia. India, India, snd Caine, for Reval and iilitary 06 ry OfGcerm, Cadets, 


iT 
fits: eeirere for camp Varrack, cabin. and lombal oe, ‘a 
over? renee? of cabinet , canteens, trenks, portmantesus, Hc, 


Manutictory, Silvertown (opposite H.M. Dockyards), Wootwich, 





HE PATENT GLASS MEDICINE MIXER 


be rier to Spoons or other articles of Metal that corrode, ae. 
them. Town and bem ts: 


serncios, may apply to 
Ht. COGAN, Patentec, 4, Red Lion Square, London. 





~ Printed by Joexeu Sxcen, of No. M0, Malrern ‘ortiand Place North, Cla 
"city Penta | 


of London, and 


by him at the office, Ne. 4, Bouverie Street, Fleet 





am Kos, im the count jurrey, wt the office of Mewre. Haaveray & Evans, tn Jeetinst Whitefriars, 
Fhect beret, in Tathte ee of Maar oaperay & Brann the = ate 


/ 
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UEEN’S UNIVERSITY IN IRELAND. 
QUEEN'S COLLEGE, GALWAY. 
Seesiox 1600-60, 


Rervat ENGLISH OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN 
UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OP MISS LOUISA PYNE 
AND ME. HARRISON. 












WORKS PUBLISHED BY BLACKIE & BON, 
In 2 vols, imperial #ro., 20M pages, 42. 


TPHE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY, English, 
Trohnologica}, and eerattte. 








FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 


Adapted to the rear sa of 
the English version of Meyerberr’s Opera. Literature, Science, and words 
‘The Matriculation Examina' in the Faculty of Medicine, will pinoken hay hongured with ceanplete success, the pot tae a= caer 5 En 
aaditionsl Matr ralition Evaminedions will be held ca Thursday, | mMmaReuoant have the eratifieation of asnouncing Hs repecsentation | etyp i eoike oaityi: catia avconing tothe teat auth 
the 24th of November MONDAY, OCTONEI bth, and the week, pINORATL | HES felted | ‘Bled by V0 te 1D by atove 


Sor tases Students only, whe whe intend to 
press fr fb rare 3.0 .in the Queen's Unt orto become 


oF Prives kn Callege. thas mth is rarest eet 


— abe 
cordial aes Wet 





SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXHIBITIONS. 





the if six 2 valee of ™, 
‘2. cach, x Exhibitions of the value of )0. each, are > f adsalaniom :— Stalls, Te; vate tossed de, & bd In 1 vol. imperial 8y0, 008 pages, 20s, 
follows} Two t Cudisn ts aise ed’; forme li. J.; devas cireles, Se; amphithestre stalls, Ja. ; 
eto were snd [ore re Seeter | PS. 08.; mmghlthente, be, A. SUPPLEMENT TO THE | IMPERIAL 
Scholars ul eat sts Biden he hare pear — ZA. DICTIONARY) Baglin, ‘scala jRelentitec ah 
on Thuraday, the 20h October, and be laid down Sales by Auction. a ee 


Yrises warded Trofesscr ‘close Sensi aUMcToas 
Sa ee ee ered wedond, and third years, ere exexupted from 6 Books. tan tn Cen Ginter, Sema hakspeare, and Scott, not included In 
wetety of the Clase Fees. R. L, A. LEWIS will SELL AUCTION, [ocr ‘ 
Tho Medical School of Queen's Colle , Galway, affords ample at his House, $25. Fleet ‘ca TU DAY, Lith and The her ira t,” qught to be 
TU SEUNE inteutre ‘teu Soyer awn | WEDNESDAY 12th OCTOBER, TOK: includ Mines - 
Grxenat Parnowwot, Mareaza Menicas asp Toxrcotooy, bas been | And Mining 5 Owen's Hits Sto hashes We Porter’ rm. 
Robson's Cities, ind tn 


vided 5 end to facilitate the stety uf the Ouerrraic branch of 

the College has the Mowroomzay Mcssu™, 

HOSPITALS.—The Hospitals, to which Etudents are admitted, 

contain Twe Howvesp Bevs, are visited every morning = the 

Medical Profesor, who dellrer Ctin Tinta Lectures. 

on durin The satire cc ‘ot toe ee th: fee toe 
Hospitals en ee a oration, the 

fendunes and cal Lectures conjointly has been 


In 3 vols. ieeperial fvo, 2570 pages, 4. ts, 
{a IMPERIAL GAZETTEER: a General 
of Geograph: 


Engl 
English Torts, 21 vols; i ge cgi vals, ; 
rene aben Tewpetche, 9 Won Modern Works, am smort- 





Engravinge—Books of Prints, 


ive ae vilinges. ores, hedvees riveve, falnnse, : 
inion pltegn etn the worn alte by W.G. HLACKIE, Pu D, 








reéuoed tn i. fer each th about Seven Handred Illustrations, Views, Cus” 
COLLATERAL RCTENCES —Laboratorics and gvery receisite R, lL. fA! LEWIS will SELL AUCTION, | tumes, Maps, wa we ia 
appliance exist cultivation of r Ficet Street, on THURSDAY and FRIDAY ~ An he ates thes ve examined—wehether long or abort— 
. The College is furnished with a Museem of Natural oOcTU: ON | have exhibited a ter degree of corrects in minute detail 
a and a peteeicel Garaen. Botanical excursions are con: sane ies sa and ia BOOKS OBER, « LABOR SLLBOS: tad than =e should ‘ore thought practicable yy comprehensive a : 
Profrencr proper work." Afhenaeen. 
Forte: letemalcn oy be bad on s to the Eegistrar, ei thy fat thee bot Gazetteer in our language. om Critic, 
* . Thy Order of the President Biacate & Son, Warwick Square, City, London ; and wll Booksellers. 
Ist Beptember, 1859 We. Lurrom, M.A, Registrar. MR. JOHN BENNETTS LECTURES ON A WATCH. 








NATURE-PRINTED FERNS, 


M: JOHN BENNETT, F.R.A.S., Member of 
Om the 12th instant will be published, Volume I. of the OCTAVO 


the National Aendemy of Purix, will LECTUIEowa WATCH, 
WHAT TO MAKE, AND HOW TO MAKE IT, 


Oct. Let, Real Arad, Woel- Sov. and, Faversham. 


MINERALOGY —KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
PROFESSOR TENNANT, F.G.5., will com- 


ae ATURE-PRINTED BRITISH FERNS. 
mrnce ay COURSE ¢ or Lect mins on MINERALOGY, Athenaeum, ” Sd, Waittlagton Club. = x] Fi 3 {110 im number OMAR MOURE ry Hsxey 
whith yady of BOLOG ° ” x nae LA. 
Tom of Mine in the éctures will ol « io ia South ‘+ 10th, turnbam, .. | Work will be completed jicted be Tere Sohummes, 2. cach. 
PRIDAY, OCTONEL 7th, at Nine o'clock, ae. Th be eon- aye ,| a» Hts, Chelsea Young Men's 
WEDNESDAY and FRIDAY, at the » urch Kehookmasters heh b actinag Ameciation. Also, lately padilshed, reral ve. peice wo es 1, containing 
baad FU, ES. SW. Farm, Be as suit, Grrvtal Valance Tneti. | 10 16th! Blackfriars Koad. alee Natare- Prints, 





” ie, Basingstoke. 
» «2th, Bt. 


, er taraates Schools. | fara Aton HE NATURE-PRINTED BRITISH SEA- 
26th) Southwark, It, Cros Halt. 
ington. 


* Species dereribed in the Volume Descriptions bby WILL 
AND OTHERS, having Reetuary ee Crewe tae Nov. Let, Dsl! OP o0HNSTONE amd ALEXANDER ChOA may wiLidam 
one for Prohate or Legacy Duty made, may save aueeh thee and ex- ‘The Lecture will be tihustrated sn ae variety of Models and | sy Hexay Haspevay. 
penacana lcaston pe 5 TRA pak Licensed Valuers | Diagrams, and Specimens of Clocks and Watches. Sylinbuses cas | The Narune Pauwrep Barrien Sea-Wexom will forms four 
y Ee 5 


be had at Waren Mantracront, @, Cunareinn, 





hand- 
some ¥ Humes, ie ewya) fro. oes =X plates, 
‘orl: ae _ ees plates, with the 


*,° Vol Tf, will be sublideed ta Noveatar. 





ROYAL EXCHANGE FINE ARTS GALLERY, 














ing note 7 &c. With steel die, “For this kina of work Nature Prin exact le 
Lever} for <4 ae peer mabe] ia , 2, CORNHILL. Every eceate and ~~ _ > tent attract ively und 
R. MORBY begs to state that he has o opened eile reat eee ee ee 
ULLETON'S BOOK PLATES.—With Arms, | jyeat atti, Hosepagete street Within), fur tee ale of more than an hour's delight in the plates, Por carecives: we 
Wee, or crest plate, &,; b crest engraved om seals or rings, 5,5 Pictures, and can epeciinens of bave Zones pleasing, on a rr) ing daring several 
sinker to Te eiity dod tke’ Board of Trede a aes ngraver and @ic ty ‘ ' Rowbotham, at Maactive tree tanreum tate took at heen at Steere ate tt 
er y and of » 35, W. Hennett W. Btty, Meller, Shayer, sen, th hf a 
“we . ’ aon peaoaeelien VaNENeS 
Aitreet, Leleester Square, WC. Old Crom,” h, 4 ? eu {he gon oumeedln volumes are as beautifelly iMustrated, we shall 
w W. Oval ’ ‘Lu Mhewan, 7d s I Nature. ve hie tn the ex 
YARDS.—Beat Quali fale = —A A Coppe re late, bers, sen.,| Holland, Niemann, qaletealy gr race of sex werd which are capable of 90 com 
engraved im uy sive a t ' O'Neill, Xacher, Fimidcations that It requires a very goed. cye. to distinguish the 
we ards for} ed Gente ear nd $0 Enamoetied | Teter aoe tee Walnerrignt cripinal fruits = 
imaiden we printed _ mes f- * . id . = “Tt ie impos to ve action natural 
tow, Heraldic Engraver,25,Cranbourn Street, Le Square, Ww . | W Deane, # Hughes, os Kobins, z Balieee’ object mare pevitct than ‘the Pinte ol tanical LS 2 einen i 
, Ado » | Hossiter, . and colowr, with an ld newer be attamed 
M’ ARK YOUR LINEN WITH CULLETON’S | ‘the Manutictory of Frames, Looking Glasses, and Cumices is | itis. even after the sacrifice of » life-time im study ciMaly Sea 
VATHNT ELPCTIO-SILVER PLATES, ‘The mont enay, | earied ons Wtice af 6 - Sowers of the aretia ill tilt aal bent eading al abot thet 
prevent the ink pand weves washes ext. Any peru indivicual Chanackerinacs and a site Puten clsmical und descriptive. 
toners Ad. ret with dleetion’ Poet oe Sor eampe— (THEA AQUARIUM.—LLOYD'S DESCRIPTIVE | entighten, and a more desirable ome it has mot \ our goed 


1s and 8 Oats, for Fourteen Noam) A 
pares, pe Apply 


fortune to beceme acquainted with fur many » day.” —dforn 
direct to W. Attons Lior, Chromite, me 








ULLETON'S | HERALDIC OFFICE AND 
GENRALOG 5 Frocing 2 rms, 
vent se ce We iloreh of exe rine tain ced 2. Gi,; im 


Leadon: Faapscay& Evia, 11, Houverie Street, EC. 





SECOND: -HAND HARMONIUMS.— 





on a rir Lota er a CRAMER, BEALE, & CO. have a Steck of various descrip: Bhertly will be pubtished. 
—T, CuLLETON, . 33, Cranbourn Street, canes Lan «referee a OE Oe oe et E LA RUE & CO."S POCKET DIARIES 
‘The evedio and | open Fr tal a New and Second: Sevomd hand, warranted. Legen' trest, POK 1h0). Iedelitie Hed Letter Diary aed Memorandum 
Every eerinia Cyeds: : Rook te divep Moet, paper cone; also Stted In clegamt morocco, 
HARMON A—CRAMER, BEALE, & OO. have every deacrip- Tussin, and velvet . ' 
ANGUAGES.—French, German, Italian, then, Crease BEALE, 2 CO-arvaleo ‘Agents for Alexandre's 


New Patent.—Di, Hegent #| 





E LA RUE & COS DESK DIARIES FOR 
ae tne, Red Letter Dinrice and Linpeowed Memorandum Books 


Fare niece: D rset “ty ah Fai east e ihm by atin Halt bow 
ELA RUE & &COlS POCKET CALENDARS 


FO 189), Hed Letter Calendar and Almanack in Tw 
fur the Card Case or Pocket Book, beautifully Printed In red and beer’ 


E LA RUF & CO'8 CARD CALENDAR 


, Port: wedish, Danish 
NATIVE Pt PROPEASORS, throwsh the med/um of Engtish or breach, 
grammdlically and conversation, Gentlemen peepared for the 
Army, Navy, and Civil Services im the abore and the 
Clase. jones of felentific Works, Legal and 1 
Documents, Pamilics and Sebools atten ded. German, French, and 
Ttalias clauses. Terms moderate. 


W. Lertavs, 9, Arthar Strect West, London Iiridge, City. 


‘This day, post Bvo. B.Ed, 
ABRIL FABULE % ESOPER, ¢ Codice Manu- 


ecripto Partest Secundam nuee Primum. Hadidit Gronoiee 
Convewact Lewes, AM, .Bdis Christi, in Universitete Oxoniensd, 
Aluzenus Honorarias. 





Also, post Bro. Se, G4, 


OOD-ENGRAVING.— MR. GILKS Bape FABULE ASOPEA, cum Fabularam 


announcers he continace wery rum Progmentis. _Keecesanult ot FOR 1860, Tiluminated Cand Calemfar, designed 1 Owen. 
ote At the eo yan — tenable charges Fs Deperditarens 7 Hmong a Breviter 1Qustravit Jones, clegantly printed 1 6 in gold and cotare tp A the fine seam 
Pr = Lewion 21 , Een Seaezr, Hrnasn, W.C, London: Jowx W. Fesnna fon, West Strand, ‘To be had of ali Booksellers and Stationers. 
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HOW 


Jn post Svo. 


IN EXTE 


WITH REFERENCE TO BOTH DESIGN AND EXECUT! 


10N. 


By EDWARD KEMP, 


LANDSCAPE GARDENER, BIRKENHEAD PARK, 
“The best work on Practical Landscape Gardening which has appeared in this country."—Gardeners’ Chronicle, 





NEW WORK ON LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 
aeons 
with numerous Illustrations, price 12s, 


TO LAY OUT A GARDEN: 


INTENDED AS A GENERAL GUIDE IN Onoosine, OR OR IMPROVING AN ESTATE (FROM A QUARTER OF AN ACRE TO A HUNDRED ACRES 


CONTENTS. 
{| Unanitable Decorations. Originali Freshness: Modes | Mounds and Banks. Aviaries; A ee ; Grottoes, 
PART 1. Tricks for x Hevea ev of cuaiting them. Trees suited to particular styles | Lodges and 
THE CHOICE OF A PLACE. | 4) kinds of ity : every and Tote. of buildings and places. Bea-side Gardens. 
Roadsand ConvenienceafAccess. sort of 8 and Manner. Masses of plants for | T or Suburban 
as a“ of the *N ciation tic Die verte F ayn Fitness. Shadows { on a . Srantes Cease of Parts 
nm = soon * | Large and complex Geometrical Appropriation. Corered wn Wire Temples, in a Place. 
pee ieee ot Tribe sg Undue Plainness, (Pigures, | Imitation of Nature. Ver and other — 
Relative Elevation ofthe District, | Carriage Drives that are wanting | Bowy. oe aimerent Pring: | Fleece a 
Charnoter of the Soil, in Length. Combination it Princi- oarees a to with PART Iv. 
Form or Outline of the Land. Kitchen Gardens in very small ples to form a w! ae ees Sees the - -. 
Aspect nnd Climate, Places. Substitutes for G beneath 
Existing Shelter ané Tocaturs, Ii, GENERAL OBJECTS, Toe © Grass Drainage. 
Viows to be obtained from it, 
Med for a Howse, PART Hl. _ Mooncany. Hedge-rows. Leveling a Wes. 
Buck and front Approaches to it, WHAT TO ATTAIN. penne 102 one, Bias for We W jan and Flowere | Groand-work, 
—— I. GENERAL PRINCIPLES. | Treatment of Walks. Prepecetion of Ground for Piant- 
PART It. Toney Gustines of Beds and Masses, | IV. SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS. ag with the 
AVOID. 7 outline a! Planting 
Assmeting tn oo Prcarscretzeem cnmched | Pek Midge:Petiect, | Se ae ae a 
Rockeries and Rustic Objecta | Rnugness and Sectusion, a Rock or Fern Garden. obtaining them. 
near the House. Unity and Congraity. Speciwen plants. ose Garden. 5 and Staking newly 
Much planting jmmedintely | Connexion. Fedargrow ith. % a 
Bel , ay — Grodation of Parta. Ev a aaen Preparation of Borders for Prait 
ta, COS, i ir 
Cee somes, | Se eS i, Co eae eae: | eee pee anoe ee 
ee Lemna Dontenltnans of Offices and Ont ILL PARTICULAR OBFECTS, : ants particubir locali- 
Cuing down many large Trees. | Variety. (buildings. InGuenooetliniethingsen Design Green-houscsandConservatorios. | Order in which the different 
Too great » Mixture of Byles. Contrast. and Execution. e be performed, 
LIST OF ENGRA VINGS. 
PLANS OF PLACES. Georgy Whitley, Keg» Bromborough, | PLANS OF PRUIT-HOUSES AND ) Fornground to a mountainons scene. 
A in Worcestershire. William O: Oxloy, Esq., Mossley Hill, Ai arpeliclegem Modes f planting de =, with regard 
i ny’, ei CBee - 
P. 8. Humberston, Esq., Mollington, burth, near Liy erpool. ; Liverpool. John an Zohnee Faq, Hoinen Grange. to their outlines, 
Cheshire Alfred “Higgins, Kaq., Woolton, near | 5 Stubs, 9 Lg 2 Clusters of Planting on swells and slopes, 
R. and T. G. Frost, Esqs., Queen's Park, Octagonal Flower zarilen, Mnidenhead. — Oxley, » Fr ——— Picturesque grouping of rocks, Ac. 
Chester. Sarmuel Job, Keq., Holtmefield, Aielurth, ley, aq, i" eeecar. in ground and 
Charles Longman, F » a Shendish, near near Liverpool” rLawe Wooden sustic fessons. (ecenery. 
Hemel Hem ain — Sir Edward ny rthe, Bart., Acton Burnell, . Tree-guards, of rustic 
Eitward Asicy, Esc. by, near Liver- Joshua Fielden, Eaq., Stansfield Hull, An f house, to indiente the | horns or Hollies aroand ase of trees, 
William Oxley, Esq., Undersea, near Todmerden, Warrington, desirable position for the windows. for from cate. 
Edward Walker, Kec, Chester. sire, | James Barratt, Esq., Lymm Hall, near | Am imaginary place, showing general i over the summit 
John Johnean, 4 ay tos * | Willian Longman, E sip, C borley wood emt. and down the # hill. 
T. 5, Hoare, a Frod. Place, near Rickmanaworth, Herts. Mode of concealing offices. Mode of 
Joseph —_—, » Park . * | Thomas Johnson, Esq., Halton Grange, Curves inal andaccompmnying pant Masking changes of level wt base of 
Rane Cheshire besinineid specimens 
T "Baal, Baa. Agden Hall, near Bketoh for Gothi Flower garden. Gronps of Shrubs. Trees that blend with 
Diao foe Tod dino. Methods of arranging the planting on a tu a ee 


Henry H. ‘esis, Bes' Childwickbury, 
near St. Albans, Hi 


PLANS OF SMALL PARKS OR 
FIELDS. 
Charles Lon a Shenctsh. 
Rdward 

Williara Oxley, "Esq. ‘Cedar. 


PLANS OF SHRUBBERY WALKS. 


Edward Astley, Eeq., Par 

Willem Oxley, +, U: 

John Noble, Baq., 

Samael Woodhouse, nage Korey Hall, 
near Northwich, C 


PLANS OF TERRACED GARDENS. 
Jems ao, Leighton Hall, near 


A Rectory garden. 
Henry McCouncl, Ksq., Cressbrook, 
Detby shire. 


PLANS OF FLOWER GARDENS. 


Owen Jones, Eeq., Stanacres, near 
Pees ie ete man 

[he Grisewood, Esr., Dayleaford, 

Henry McVounel, Eaq., brook, 


Ditto for flower plot in form ofa ebleld. 

Dite for ditto, with shrubs intro- 
diced into some of the beds. 

Joseph Stubs, Heq,, Frodsham. 

T. 8. Bazley, Feq., Agden Hall. 

Charles Longman, Ear. » Shevlish, 

William Oxley, Eeq., Undlerscar. 


PLANS OF ROSE GARDENS. 


John Naylor, Eeq., Leighton Hall. 

A Rosery at Dulwich, near Londen. 
Harman Grisewood, Raq,, Daytesferd. 
Samnel Woodhouse, Exq., Norley Hail, 
T. 3. Bazhey, Ksq., i" eden Hall. 
Charles Longman, Kex)., Shendiah, 


PLANS OF LAKES AND PIECES 
OF WATER. 


Architectural basins of water. 

Sir Robert Gerard, Hart, Garwood, near 
Newton, Lancashire. 

Owen Jones, Req., Stanacres. —[ water, 

Bir Hobdert Gerard, Bart., formal piece of 


PLANS OF KITCHEN GARDENS. 


Thomas Johnson, Beq., Halton Grange. 
Owen Jones, Eeq., Stameres, 

John Noble, Esq, Berry Hill. 

Samuel Woodhouse, Esq., Norley Hall, 
Charles Longman, Bay, + Bhendish, 
Willian Oxley, Keq., Underscar, 


lawn, 80 na to secure Vistas, 
to straight walks. 
in rows, 


Frost outline of plants im a plantation. 
Union of two Hares 
sides of walka. 


Belts of 


Diteo throurh « eteme Gothic arch. 
Foreground to a fiattinh country. 
to a more undulating tract. 


Also, hy the same Author, price 2s, 


THE HANDBOOK OF GARDENING. 


Exevestu Epiriox. 





LONDON: BRADBURY & EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 


houses, 
Modes of staking and supporting trees. 
SECTIONS. 


Desirable form of land, as the site for 
louse and garden, 


Treatment of chp and tong front of 


Blope vot nean to sunk oF veleed 
Sunk fences of of various kin _ 
Raised dd 


A 

ey 
Forming and undalsting tothe, 

yg raat gy Ry the estate of Charles 
Banks of lakes and pitching. 

See-side gurden. 

Tile nnd rubble drains. 

Bed of walk. 


No. 67- pew Be ‘ 7399. 
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. THE STEREOSCOPE FOR WINTER EVENINGS. 








On the 1st of November (lo be continucd Monthly) will le published, 
No. 1, price 2s. ta. of 


THE 


This day is published, Vol, f. contaluing Fifty Stercographs, 
Price 2i. 2s. cloth, af 


THE 


STEREOSCOPIC CABINET ;) STEREOSCOPIC MAGAZINE: 


0B, MONTHLY PACKET OF PICTURES FOR THE STEREOSCOPE. 
VHOTOGRAPHED BY 


FENTON, HOWLETT, SISSONS, TAYLOR, EDWARDS, 
BROWNRIGG, MOXHAM, ETC. 


hath unsatisfactory manner in which Stereoscopic photo- 

phs are at present issued, makes it desirable that an 
iting’ Should be made to give to so important a branch of art a 
regular and more responsible mode of publication. The charm of 
seeing a landscape, an edifice, or a work of connoisseurship so 


truthfully delineated as it is by photography is very great, but the. 


-effect upon the senses and the imagination is much heightencd when 
every particle of that delineation is brought, by the aid of the 
‘Btereoscope, into actual relief. 


An experiment has been made with success, in the case of the 
‘Htexeoscoric Macazre, to publish pictures for the Stereoscope 
mounted ag bock-plates, accompanied with descriptive memoirs, but 
there are many subjects of the highest general interest of which a 
description in detail is scarcely needed. The views when mounted 
in a book require, moreover, to be seen through a particular kind 
-of Stereoscope. 


The Srereoscoric Canixet will consist of 2 Monthly Packet of 
three first-class Stereoscopic photographs, mounted in the ordinary 
way on card, for use in any kind of Stereoscope; and they will be 
illustrative of subjects of general interest, requiring no more de- 
«scription than can be conveniently printed at the back. The con- 
‘tents of the first three Numbers will be as follows :— 


No. L 
1. Cuusos or Sr. Ovex, Roves, the finest example known of Flamboyant 
Gothic. Photographed by R. Howlet. 
2. Srarve oF Tania, in the Greeian Saloon, British Museun. 
graphed by k. Fenton. 
3. THe Yaouwr “ Managurra,” Ovrwanp Bonn, 
Captain Henry at sea, during a cruise to Iceland. 


Photo- 
Photegraphed by 


No. I. 


1. Tae Eovrtias Gatuery, Berrisn Mrsevu, with the fine statue of 
Discobolus in the foreground. Photographed by R, Fenton, 


2. THe Canal, Quay, axp Maison pes Baretiers, Ghent. Photo. 
graphed by E. Moxham. 
3. View on THE Banks or THE Lierey, near Dublin. Photographed 


by T, MM. Brownrigg. 
No. II. 

1. Broxzes anp Manate Baccuic Mask From Poste, in the British 
Maxeur. Photographed by KR. Fenton. 

2. Tae Swigup or Acninies, by Flaximan, in the Fitzwilliam Museum, 
Cambridge, Photographed by E. Edwards. 

3. InTeRIOn OF Tux CATHEDRAL or Broces, Photographed hy E. 
Moxham, 


The Pockets vill pass through the poat for a penny, and may be ordered of 


any Bookseller in toe or country, 








A SELECTION FOk THE sTERKOSOOrE oF 


LANDSCAPE SCENERY, ARCHITECTURE, 
RARE ANTIQUITIES, ETC. 


WITH DESCRIFTIVE LETTEE-PRESS. 





CONTENTS, 
i, Fulaise Castle, Normandy, Tho Haptistery, Canterbury. 
3. The Hardinge Stame, Caicutta. » Tom of Arcldishop Howley. 
3. The Royal Ouservatorr, Greenwich, . Whithy Abbey, Yorkshire. 
4. The Museum, Royal Gardens, Kew. Kirkham Priory Gateway. 
5. The Great Cross of Muiredach, Muckroes Abboy, Killarne. 
4, Hemarkahle Block of Spar, Rly Cathedral, 
7. Lichfield Cathedral. The Pilgrims’ Staircase, Contarbar 
4. The Suliucu-Pool, Devil's Glen, Pout-y-Puit, North Wales. oi 
9, The Minsoum of Practical Geolugy, The Tore Waterfall, Killarney. 


10, Cobham Park, Kent. 

Li, Beckville Street, Dublin, 

12, Tho Succulents Honse, Kew, 

15, Statue of Dr. Jonson 24 Lichfleld. 
1. Carlton Howe, Kent. 

Li, The Wicklow Railway at Braybead, 
li, Ragian Cnathe, South Wales, 

17, West Door of Rochester Cathedral, 
18. Farningham, Kent. 

1#. Pensharst Castle, Kent. 

20, Chantrey’s Sleeping Children. 

21, The Powerscourt Waterfall, Ireland, 
23. Rievanlx Abbey, Yorkshire, 

#3, Cobham Hall, Kent, 

#4, Helmsley Castle, Yorkshire. 

23. Luteror of Canterbury Cathedral, 


Museum of the College of Surgeons, 
The Dargle Hole, Wicklow. 

Teraple Collection of Antiquities, 
Temple Collection, No. 2, 

Tempio Collection, No, 4. 

The Megutherium, Hritiah Museum, 
The Assafortida Plant, Edinharyh. 
Peterborough Cathedral, 

Ivory, The Taroptation, 

Ivory, Jesus wid Angels. 

Ivory, Marriage of 8%. Catharine, 
Ruins a Clonmacnalae, 

. Groups of Corals, British Mugeam, 
Hever Caatlo, Kent. 

. The Lycian Fatoon, British Musoum. 
. Pout Aberglaslyn, North Wales. 


Addr ddA Aaa 


Livenroor Counirr. 


“ The Stereoscopic Magazine has more than realised the expectations of 
those who relied upon the good taste of Mr. Reeve, and the well-known 
care with which he issues the splendid illustrated works for which his 
house is celebrated. It contains representations of buildings remarkable 
for beauty aad historical interest, the rarest objects contained in our 
repositories of science and art, and some of our most romantic bits of 
seenery. They are in the highest style of photographic art, being executed 
by Fenton, Taylor, Brownrigg, and other eminent photographers. Each 
plate is described in full, and some of the most e:ninent men of the day 
have contributed to make the work complete, Thus, in the number before 
us, we find a description of the Megatherium, by Professor Owen, and that 
of the vegetable wonder, the Assafetida plant, by Professor Balfour. 


On the lst November will be published, No. 17 (eommencing Vol. 1.) 
CONTENTS. 


1, Tux Foss, Gatnery or Tue Britis Mrsevm, with the Gigantic 
Irish Deer in the foreground. Photographed by I. Fenton, The 
description by Professor Owen, FLIES. 

2. Tue Great Geyerk Romine Serine or Iornayp, taken immediately 
after en eruption, while the basin is yet steaming. Photographed 
hy Captain Henry. 

3. Tuk GaLLery ov ConossaL Ecyrrian Anrieritirs in the British 
Museum, Photographed by R. Fomton. ‘The description by W. 8 
W. Vaux, MUA, F.S.A, 


** No. XVIIL, to be published on Ue Ist of December, will contain a 
innntifal series of stereographs, ilustrative of the Elgin Marbles, 


LOVELL REEVE, 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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Now ready, crown 4to. price 15+. | 


oe SECOND PILGRIMAGE OF GUIL- 
LAUME DE tare “THE BOOKE OF 


Sa iB, | 


by NATHERINE ! 


oa, CURT, Aloe 


HE ANCIENT POEM, entitled ‘‘LE PELE.» 
RINAGE DE L'HOMME,” GUILLAUME DE GUILE 
won a > with * TH ad S PROGRESS" 
ef JOUN AU . With Tdastrations and an x, coun balla 
ing the English Version by DAN JOEL iybuat 


* That Popalas in England, from the | 
imitation oe cen in a Oe en as “thet the | 
tise, Pre pdciraeaar : | 


volume full of eep interest to the admirers of John Runyan, 
and of 00 mnall yeius fs WMustrating the history of religioas alde- 
mn features of Interest, both to the | 


beaetifel me posscases 
philologist and the book -—collectar,""—Critér, 
Basi. Mowracv Pocameneo, 16, Piccadilly, W. 





NEW WORK, ILLUSTRATED BY LieecH, 
‘This day ts published, price 10s, G¢. 
LITTLE TOUR IN IRELAND, being s 
7, Commamara, Athlane, Limerick, Kil- 


Ty AN OXONIAN, With a Coloured | 
justrations on Weed, by JOHN | 


» he. 


peace Sie 


which is as  seonenalte: be tie way ue the and books Ser Enatich 
travel. Ita effect ms to give f 4d ite Cure of coer: ‘ 
the tourist who travels « Le Aye ae 
to aay, bt is a model run of of Seine Cee a Sioa WwRann, encemeees De | 
= 8 vein anymers Oxunien, oad ‘sn chargekane 
istically and y ilbustrated by Sa0chs, Cnt Fe puaat Deeritale ' 
encourage to imbtate their example. 

artést maw the and things they mmceumternd it inc uemenes 
light, and have doulticss made « pleasant beck from material: 


ite of ih travel at the command 
obvious bere ia am 


degree, 
mi thee 
Ireland 


where we have made every allowance for the fancy 

of She exhtiters. 7. Giscugstan’ anita an rt (ream Teehand 
therefore, most ,an we sald abore, on 

inked to de Ireland the further benetit af sending 

tm shoals in the cowrse of this and the following seasene.”\—Tieres, 
“Tt is but justice to this wily Oxemlan te it that he isa very 

agreeable ©@ the devious road by whieh he takes us from 


te vid Conmamars. He bes fine anieead «pirite, and a 
keen perveption of the badicruus, ns well as a comsiderable fund of 
good aense and cultivated taste. He knows how to be serious of 
wagon; inebert, be writes like a liresas, aed his book 
of the admiratéc Ulustrations with which Mr.dohn Leech 
of them, a tail-piere, a 


te be illestrated by Mr. Leech, who ix 
whose are evidently with 
2 vunderful #k will, Indeed, tnake the 
ln these days of iustrated literature, it feacuriows | 
Leech is the only ibustrative artist. who baled 





Trish and ab- 
oudlsr—s genuine eajoymont of Trish tet emour— 
real for the country, its seeners, amd ite itiew— 
real socrow foe Ite sed condition, and a dic condemnat at the 


Leadon; <arernpt Braxe, 11, Boaverie Street, EC. 


BOOKS ESPECIALLY ADAPTED 


FOR THE 


SEA-SIDE OR RAILWAY. 


—o—- 
BY W. M, THACKERAY. 


ad, ad, 
. 9 A’ sxetches and Travels in 

zo 2 
1o 





Memoirs of Harry iy udom.. 3 
A Little Thinner zt Tim: 
mine'’s—The bedford Kaw 


iy 
3 
= 





the Great Hox- 
esedeesene 16 





Hebecea and Mowena,... 


BY DOUGLAS JERROLD. 


Fe pt he Feather.... 2 ©) Fketehesofthe Engileh ,, 1 
Lemon of Life—the Pench's Letters to his 

Teese troens deucs, & BOW cevassecesere 
obineon....... pereceres 16 





BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


A Christmas Carol ia Pree 10) The Poor Trereller; Roots 

The Cricket onthe Hearth 1 ©] at the Holly Tree tan; 

wee Barrer itiia Demtey i$ | aud Mee Gamp........ 1o 
e seeee 








London: Baapavar & Evaxs, 11, Bouvcrie Street, E.C. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE GREEN HAND” 


Neat Week, im crown #ro, cloth, price Is, é¢, 
INCHBRIDGE HAUNTED: A COUNTRY 
STORY. By GEORGE ourrum, Paq,, Awthor of “ The 
Green Mand,” * The Two Frigates,” &e 


Edinburgh: Witssam 1°. Noewo, 2, St. David's Rtreet. 
London: SrMrKen, Manenats, & Oo 





‘This day is published, price &. in cloth; per post, postage free. 


FT ILLAGE A SUBSTITUTE FOR MANURE; 
SED ON JETHHO TULL SYSTEM OF RUCCRARLY nM 
CORN. pg ll Baya nealeuret Reclama of the M.A. land 
Seen, eee encom, ue 
Icodoan: Wauirtacsn & Co. Chester: Hoos Roemer | 


STANDARD WORK OF REFERENCE, 
Just ready, price ds. 6d. elegantly bound tn cloth. 
THE FIRST YEARLY VOLUME OP 


BeEETON'S DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL 
INFORMATION. 


i Comprising ao Complete Gazettcer Herth Cpelapeaty occuate and 
phy Pg gt ead 


—A Trensury of 
Wi’ the Correct | 

ir 8, 0, BEETON aso JOHN SHERER. 
‘To be completed kn Three Yearly Volumes. 


LONDON: &, 0, HERTON, 18, BOUVERIE STREET, EC; 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS IX TORN AND COUNTRY, 
* Fide Folume will he sunt past free (oany addres pte Pubticher 
en receipt of postage-stampe value 4s. 





TUST PURLIAMED, 
IR JOHN FRANKLIN—ARCTIC REGIONS, 


—WYLI's NEW MAP OP THE RECENT prscovanres | 

ON THE NORTHERN COAST OF AMERICA HY CAPTAIN 

JOCLANTOSE, LN. in search of Str John Franklia. In sheet, ls.6¢.; 
-—, 


AN 
FRAZER LIVER, WITH THE ISLAND OF SAN JUAN 
AND THE BOUNDARY IN DISPUTE HETWEEN GREAT 
ig +! AMD THR UNITED STATES. In sheet, le tf, 


San Weun, Geographer to the Queen, Charing Crom East, 
2, Moyal Exchange. i 





THE FIRST NUMBER OF 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


EDITED BY DAVID MASEON, 
Wilt be patiished om Nowember Let. 
Paice One Switisye. 
Micunsax & Co, Combefaee and 23, Reomeietin Street, Covent 
‘Garden, London, WC. 


ON NOVEMEERE ter, 


TOM BROWN AT OXFORD, 


A NEW sTonry, 
By rue Avrnor or “Tom Beowx’s Scuoor Dares," 
Wid be commenced in“ Macerntax's Mauaztnx,” No. 1. 
Paxe Ose Suriate, 


Macurtias & Co., Cambridge: and 23, Strartetin Stzpet, Orvent 
Varden, London, WC, 





Published Monthly, price 2». Ge, 


THE UNIVERSAL REVIEW, 
No, 4, OCTOHER, comtains— 

- RIFLED AMR. 
. IDEALISTIC NOVELISTS. 
) LATERATURE OF THE INDIAN KELLION, 
. AMEILICAN NUMISMATICS. 
. A GREAT MISTAKER.—PART 11. 

MUNICIPAL RECORDS, 

SHELLEY: TIS PRIENDS AND BIOGRAPHERS. 
& GROWING OUR OWN SILK. 

Leadon: Wa. TH, Atcex & On, 7, Leadewhall Street. 


oe ke 


HURCH OF ENGLAND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PORTHAIT GALLERY 


Tn Parts, at 2. f cach, or framed at 6+ Gf. and Ted. 
Each Portrait with tac-simile Autograph and Jiographiral Notice, 


Now Reap. 
Archbishop of Canterbury, hey. W Thomeon, D.D, 
Jeishop of Durham. Rev, W. Cureton, DD. 
Kishop of Exeter. Rev. 1M Goulburn, DD. 
Hashop of Oxford. Mev. J. A. Messey, DUD, 


Hishop of Carlide. 


Wish af Rigen. Rev. Camen Girdlestone, 
Dean of Wi aster, Her. Thomas Jackson. 
Deas of Winehester. Rev. Derwent Coleridge. 
Denn of Canterbury. Nev. Dankel Moore, 
Thean of Chichester. Ker. 4. BE. Kempe. 
Deran of Ely. Ther. Dale. 
Dean of Cart Her, J. M. . 
Archdcacus Bickersteth. Her. 2. B. Hutchison. 
Archidvaceus Moblaacs, 
Is Ocrosen. 
The Lord of 
‘The Vi 


rrhdeacun Desteon 
‘The Rev. J. ‘Atlay, ID Vicaz of Leeds. 


Tx Parrasstiox. 


frehbidhe, of Dubttn. Rev, H. Melvill, BD. 
Bishop of Winchester, . 

Bishop of Lichfield, 
Nishop of Manchester. 
Bishop of Norwich. 
Tiwhop Trower. 

Deas of Ripon 
Archdeacon Evans, 





. . Keer 
Rev, W, Dalton, 1D, 
&e, Be. 





Also, how rendy, peiee 4 each. 


mer, Sasttoghnee Wordsworth,!| Hishop of Aberdeen, 
Hishop of ot Moray and Row. 
Biter of St. Andrew's, er. Re, 


A slogie Portrait tree by post on receipt of peice in postage stamps, 


Mason & Co., 7, Amen Corner, Paternoster Tow, and 26, Old Bond 
Street, and all Dooksciers 


JUAN. —WYLD'S MAP OF THE| 


This day, feap. price Half-a-Crown. 


HANDBOOK OF THE NATIONAL 


CIATION mon zm THE FRO Ox OF 
cH Mrs. WILLIAM FISON,  Taseribed, by 
on, Lord Brougham. 


Also, uniform with the abore. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 4, 1850, 


REVIEWS. 
Some saxciene 4 Renéa of France. (Bos- 
wi & Harrison.) 


History never tires. Whether as a compre- 
hensive summary, where all the parts are 
diminished and made to fit into one ano- 
ther like a en i —, leg ad 
, where single lives are di into 
erreal statues, it is equally the most in- 
teresting study we can have, and almost the 
follest of instruction. The positive sciences 
themeelves have nothing to teach us 
than has history: for if thore reveal the 
— things of nature, this enables us to 
fine the lawa which govern the moral 
world and influence the progress and the 
conduct of man. Wherefore, we are thank- 
ful to each who contributes his mite 
or his shekel to our historical wealth, for by 
tkese contributions are we best able to judge 
of humaan life, and to elucidate the unspoken 
law of the great providence of history. The 
chief danger of historical writers lies in par- 
tisanship. So very few are content to tell 
their story simply, or rather to let their story 
tell itaelf. They must be either advocates or 
aceusers ; they must carry into the past the 
ions of the present, and make their 
judgmenta anachroniams by not keeping 
them strictly to the spirit of the bygone 
times. This is not true history; it is party 
politica in masquerade. 

Our present author—or should we not say 
authoress P—keeps clear of all sr par- 
tisanship, properly eo called, but she has 
strong religious convictions, which make 
themselves tolerably apparent. She is in- 
tensely Protestant, and anything short of 
John Calvin and his school meets with 
neither sympathy nor mercy at her hands. 
Even Vittoria Colonna, that gracious, crys- 
talline, noble woman, is spoken of as remain- 
ing “to point a moral” in church history, 
because she died within the pale of the 
Churcla of Rome after her early bias towards 
the Nespolitan Reformers; and Bernardo 
Cchino, the Capuchin monk, who preached 
Calvinism under the cowl, and finally passed 
into a different school of thought, is said “ to 
have inte the light, only to pass out 
©: it inte the darkness of Socinianism on the 
oher side.” Yet we owe very much of our 
— intellectual freedom to men who, like 

chino, when they rejected one pope, refused 
to take another, and declined to transfer to 
Calvin the mental allegiance which they had 
cenied to Paul. There were few men of this 
oe in the early times of the Reformation. 
for the most it was but a transfer of 
names, and the continuance of office; the 
Romish confessor was dismissed, and the 
Lotheran taken in his stead; the 
pope's infallibility set aside, and Calvin's ex- 
alted to the apostolic place. It was eminentl 
thus with Renée, who was a hee te oor f 
loving, conscientions, but timid and yielding 

woman, and whe found herself utterly unable 
to walk without the mental supports, the 
Spiritual irons, to which she had accus- 
tomed. Calvin was her confessor, director, 
tM ag a that her former Romish 

ors had been; and she leaned on him 
for guidance and support as trustingly as, in 
res pre yee eae leaned on others now 
cast off, If, then, Ochino adopted 


j opinions | s 
which the Charch holds to be unsound, we | his desire for peace 
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of mental i independence and spiritual man- 
hood taught thereby. 


Few characters are more individual than 
that of Renée of France. The small, pale, 
deformed woman, with her ardent soul and 
———— a for the 
right, yet temporising whenever the stroggle 
waa at hand; asian, Me borne down by her 
husband, and always to be overcome through 
her love for her children; bold only in secret 
daring, and quailing before — violence ; 
quick in expedient, yet guileless in soul; 
secret, but truthful; underhand in her deal- 
ings, but no plotter—she stands out distinctly 
from the confused mass of historical masks 
which flit to and fro in the dark background 
of time. An entirely loveable woman was 
she; full of noble aspirations and ofa genuine, 
if timid, nature; timid, not weak; but con- 
scious of personal defects, and under the 
fatal depression which that conaciousness 
always entails more or lees entirely on women. 
Had she possessed the beauty of Marguerite 
de Valois, or of her step-mother, Lucrezia 

ia, we shonld have found her actions of 
a widely different stamp. it was, her 
whole life bore the impress of her personal 
unlovelinces ; and the shy shrinking and 
want of self-reliance, notorious in her youth, 
was but the consequence thereon, Yet she 
had good friends and loving hearts about 
her. Madame de Soubise, her gouvrrnante 
by office and her mother by love; John 
alvin, her spiritual father; Clement Mardt, 
with his wild wit and undisciplined nature, 
as her panegyrist, and even her defender 
and advocate; Madame de Pons, the ac- 
complished and noble-hearted daughter of 
M ede Soubise; the learned Celio Cal- 
—_ ; the Greek scholar Gregorio Giraldi ; 
Manardi, the first physician of the day; 
Olympia Morata, the young “ tenth muse ;" 
Vittoria Colonna, the female Petrarch; 
and others of lesa historical note but of no 
leas moral worth; all surrounded her with 
their loving homage and loyal adhesion, and 
did their best. to make the shige — of 
her life smooth and easy to her. And indeed, 
had she not ado. the new Reformers and 
their opinions, her life might have passed 
leasantly enough. Duke Ercole seems to 
ve loved her moderately well for those 
lax times. If she had no beauty to charm 
his eye, her talents, her intellect, and her 
goodness might have won his heart; for he 
was no mere soldier as so many were, but 
had, in spite of all his weakness and fatal 
Sybaritism, power to appreciate what haply 
he could not imitate. His character is not 
inaptly summarised by our anonymous 
author: 

**The first acts of Ercole, after his acceasion, 
were those of merey and charity towards his sub- 
jects; next, directing his thoughts to the duties of 

reroment, he gave his assent to a plan which 

ml been prepased during Alfonso’s life-time for 
the reform of the statutes of the city of Ferrara. 
On succeeding to the duchy, Ercole was in his 
twonty-seventh yoar, having been born on the 14th 
gig 1508. Muratori deseribes him as ‘a prince 
of u fine presence, above the ordinary stature, of 
grave speech, yet witha! pleasant, splendid, mag- 
banimous, clement.” He was pions, too, after the 
most approved fashion of his religion ; for besidea 
founding churches, he aided in the formation of 
conventional establishments, and introduced foreign 
religious fraternities into Ferrara. He scems to 


j _ had a paternal feeling for his subjects, amd 
| e 


was, in contradistinction to his futher, em- 
tically a man of peace. But his love of 
lendour soon degenemted into effeminate luxury ; 
induced a policy of unworthy 


ought still to be thankfal for the example | compliances; if he spent but little upon the 





operations of war, he squandered much treasure 
upon the pageants of a day; whilst his piety soon 
assumed the form of a persecuting bigotry that 
spared in its exercise neither his subjects nor the 
partner of his ducal state, 

“ Between his duchess and himself, there lay, 
however, the common ground of their mutual love 
of art, science, and letters, Such studies were 
cherished by Ercole, and ‘he wrote with elegance 
both in prose and verse.’ He formed an admirable 
collection of medals, and was regarded as the 
founder of the celebrated museum of Ferrara. He 
introduced the art of weaving after the Flemish 
manner into his capital city; rebuilt and enlarged 
the superb Bolri 0 Palace, besides erecting two 
new ones at Coparo and Mont He also 
made considernble additions te Modena, which 
city he fortified.” 

_ Had Renée's orthodoxy been as unques- 
tioned as her intellect, there is no doubt then 
but that her influence over her husband 
would have been entire. Influence over 
others is the gift of moral worth when united 
with intelligence; and few are so weak 
or so wicked as to disallow the power. 
But when his wife's leanings became so noto- 
rious that foreign potentates interfered with 
their advice—not too friendly towards Renée 
—then Duke Ercole’s love, whatever that 
—~— have been, lost root and ground, and 
he began the system of personal oppression 
which only ended when her recantation 
destroyed his xt. He first diamiased 
Madame de Soubise and her daughter, 
Madame de Pons; Clement Mardt Kered 
the same fate; though Calvin still lingered 
at the court under the name cf Charles 
D'Espeviile, and well guarded from the 
duke's recognition : 


“But Italy wes not a safe place for so renowned 
a ‘heretic ;" and the officials of the Inqnisition 
soon traced him to his place of concealment. We 
am told that they even succeeded in arresting 
him, before he could effect his escape from Ferrara, 
but that whilst conducting him as @ prisoner to 
Bologna, they were overtaken by a of armed 
men, secrotly despatched (it was believed) by the 
Duchess Renée, who liberated the captive and set 
him forward in safety on his homeward way. As 
to his royal patroness, it ia averred by some that 
she contrived to conceal her sympathy with the 
Reformed for some time longer, Other writers, 
however, of fier credibility, maintain that she 
suffered a sharp rebuke from her husband for 
complicity with those of the proscribed doctrine ; 
and that she was compelled by him to resume the 
external practices of that religion which she had 
in her heart forsaken, It may have been so—but, 
with Calvin's visit to Ferrara, the Duchess Renée 
was lost to the Church of Rome for ever. She 
temporised—but she fell not finally away from 
the truth which she then received.” 


Then, as still further evidences of her 
sympathy with the Reformers were given— 
as Bruccioli dedicated his Italian Bible to 
her, “the most illustrious Lady Renée of 
France, Duchess of Ferrara ;" as Olympis 
Morata, the friend, companion, and fellow 
student of the Princeas Anna, became openly 
“tainted,” yet was sheltered, loved, and 
caressed ; ax she was suspected of complies 
in the Fieschi conspiracy, “per imprileo di 
sangue" working secretl in the cause; 
and when the death of Francis I. left 
her without any protector against her hus- 
band—for wives gencrally needed stronger 
protection than even maidens in those 
days—Duke Ercole took the law into his 
own hands, and ag by violence for 
the conversion which did not seem likely 
to come b . The Jesuits were es- 
tablished in Ferrara, and the duchess 
marked out as a probable “subject " for Jajo : 
“but the order was odious to Renée, and 
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she never admitted Jajo to her presence, 


thongh he abode at Ferrara for two years. 
She probably divined the purpose of his 
mission, aud resolved to disappoint it.” 
Then the persecution began, and “ the hour 
was nigh when Renés must make her choice, 
declare her faith or deny it.” Acting under 
the advico of her nephew, Henry IL. of 
France, Broeole, first dismissing every one of 
the court ever so distantly suspected of 
heresy, gave her up to the holy exercises of the | 
Doctor Oriz, one of the pope's penitentiaries ; t 
the duchess being then im seclusion at the , 
palace of Consandolo. But Renée was firm: 


“The offorts of Oriz were fruitless. The in- | 
quisitor persuaded, argued, preached, threatened | 
in vain. Nay, we are told, that the dichess 
‘endured with obstinacy the execution of all 
thoxe menaces.’ In her retirement, whether it 
were compulsory or self-chosen, sho prosecuted 
her correspondence with Geneva; and even 
scrupled net to cut meat on Wednesdays, in 
tlirect contravention of the laws of the so-called 
Catholic Church, These were unpanlonable 
offences. Popery could not tolerate her friend- 
ship with the Genevese reformer, nor ker dis- 
obedience of its commandment ‘to abstain from 
meats.’ But Kenée’s contumacy was still further 
aggravated by her attempts to proselytise (as may 
be inferred from the phrase employed by Frizzi— 
*farsi degh alunni’) in the neighbouring Terra di 
Argenta. Here was a perversion of the whole- 
some discipline of the solitude of Consandolo ! 
All exhortations, severities, ‘ representations,” in- 
structions, had been evidently thrown away on 
this incorrigible heretic, when even in her place of 
banishment she could not be restrained from the 
endeavour to disseminate her principles, The 
matter of the ‘alanni’ made the fall cup of the 
duke's indignation to overflow. He had laboured 
in vain for her conversion, His confessor Pelletario 
was compelled to acknowledge that he found her 
*ohstinately fixed in her doctrinal opinions.’ 
Oriz, from whose persuasion so munch had been 
hoped, might as well have remained in Paris, —s0 
neeless had been his eloquence. These were 
bitter subjects of reflection to Erenle, He deter- 
mined to strike a decisive blow. It is trne that 
his powers were limited. Even the mysterious 
termination of the ‘ Instruction’ to Oris could net 
have been interpreted to mean the infliction of the 
Jast penalties of Romish cruelty on the unfortunate 
duchess, Such means as had been freely resorted 
to im many an Italian dungeon in the case of 
ignobler heretics could not be tried in hers, But 
solitary imprisonment—that most appalling of all 
punishments—the removal of her Myildren, the 
inhibition of ‘heretical books,’ whereby she had 
been wont to nourish her proscribed opinions, 
these measures might be adopted with some hope 
of success. The duke hesitated no longer. On 
the night of the 7th September (that thereby he 
might strike the greater terror into the soul of 
Renée), he cansed her to be conveyed from the 
Palace di 8. Franceseo in a carriage, under the 
escort of the Bishop Koasetti, and the Cavaliere 
Bonifazio Ruggiere da Reggio, his counsellor, to 
the gloomy Castle of Ferrara. There, strictly 
confined in the Cavallo cha:nbers,—-those looking 
down on the equestrian statue of Niccolo 11f.,— 
with only two attendants, and hindered from 
holding communication with any one except hor 
*macstra di casa,” she had time to meditate on 
her situation, and to anticipate still worse resulta. 
The two princesses were taken to the Convent di 
Corpo Cristo, where they were admitted as pupils, 
to be carefully educated in what was ‘neat the 
Catholic faith." 


The right chord was touched now. What 
the woman could dare the mother shrank 
from. Renée made her confession, de- 
manded absolution, took the sacrament, ab- 
atained from meat on fast days, and, asa 
reward, was allowed to sup with her husband 
on the night of the very day whereon she 
signed her recantation : 


token of their renewed amity, and the next day 
(Sept. 24th) the children, of whose presence she 
had been so harshly deprived, were again con- 
signed to her maternal cure. ‘To leave no doubt 
of the reality of her 2o-called conversion, she 
demanded to partake again, on the lst of Novem- 
ber, of the Sacrament of the Mass, and the duke, 
being entirely persuaded of the aincerity of her 
repentance, permitted her te return to the Palace 
of St. Francesco on the ist of Devember following.” 


Renée's recantation created an immense 


| and painful impression atnong the Reformers, 


Calvin wrote of it to hia coadjuter William 
Farrel thug: “There is. sad intelligence, 
and more certain than I could wish that it 
were, of the Duchess of Ferrara, that over- 
come by threats and reproaches, she has 
fallen. What shall 1 say, except that in- 
stances of fortitude in nobles are rare?” 
“And Olympia Morata thos comments on 
the duchess's ‘act of weakness, in a letter 
to Paolo Vergerio, Bishop of Capo d'lstria, 
duted ‘Heidelberg, 1555. I am afflicted 
but not astonished at the fall of this 
rincess, whom I knew im other times. 
am more surprised at the sad de- 
fection of several others. My mother 
stands firm in the midst of the storm. 
Glory be to God, to whom all praise is due." 
But Renée only fell away for a time. “The 
mask soon became an instrument of tor- 
ture;" and Calvin, while dealing tenderly 
with her weakness, did not fail to spe: 
warmly against her duplicity, and the fear of 
persecution. In the midat of all this strange 
uncertain inner life of hers, her persecutor, 
Henry IL, was strack down by Montmo- 
rency’s lance, and in three months after 
Dake Ercole died too, leaving the duchess 
“the occupant of the palace of Belriguardo, 
and of half the lands appertaining there- 
unto, for so long as she shall live a good 
Catholic.” Renée had no idea of living a 
Catholic; and, not long after her lue- 
atd's death, the curb being then wanting, 
openly declared her Protestantism, and 50 
was forced to Jeave Ferrara, her son Alfonso 
not daring to dispute the will of Pio Quarto, 
when he complained to him of the “ scandals 
which the heresy of the mother of the reign- 
ing Duke of Ferrara” was bringing upon 
Holy Mother Chureh and the House of Este 
combined. From Ferrara Renée returned 
to France, where she found her opinions in 
no better odour than they had been in 
Italy: 

** It would seem that Renée’s return to France 
had happened at an inauspicious moment for 
herself—just as her unworthy son-in-law, Francis 
of Gaise, was projecting the entire subversion of 
the Reformation. To be forced to leave Ferra 
for religion's sake, and then to find, on her arrival 
in her own country, the cause with which she was 
now and from henceforth to be identified so cruelly 
menaced, might have appalled one whose constancy 
was less matured; but it did not alarm Renee. 
On the contrary, she did not disguise her feelings ; 


‘deploring the present state of things,” she 
‘sharply reproached her son-in-law, and declaring 


that if she had arrived before Condé was im- 
risoned, she would have hindered it, warned 
iiise to desiat in futare from offering violence to 
princes of the royal stock, for that such wounds 
would bleed Jong, and that it never ended well 
with any one who had been first in the assanlt 
npon chiefs of royal blood.” ” 


The first things she heard of on her 
arrival were the persecution of the 
Huguenots and the terrible butchery of 
Castelnean and his companions ; eat re 
batcheries or executions were reserved, 
contrary to custom, until after dinner, to 


“That same night they supped together in 
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amuse the ladies who were weary of Amboise ; 
“and what is wore, the king and his youn 
brothers appeared at these spectacles, an 
the sufferers were pointed out to them by 
the cardinal, with the signs of a man who 
rejoiced to animaté the prince 
against his own subjects; for when th 
died with the greatest constancy, he wou 
say,‘ Behold, sire, these audacious infuriates ! 
The fear of death cannot abate their pride 
and malice: what would they then do if they 
had yon in their hands ?"" 

Uneasy at court, Renée then withdrew to 
her dower lands of Montargis, where her life 

sed away in almagiving, pious exercises, 
and the shielding of such “malignants ' as 
fled to her for shelter: 

‘*Montargis became a place of refuge for the 
Huguenots from several parts of the kingdom, as 
from Paris, Melun, Nemours, Louis, Sens, Blois, 
Tonrs ; nay, even of several of the Roman religion 
flying from the tummults of the war, of which this 
good duchess received severa) terrible assanits 
after that the prince, seeing the camp of his 
enemies appr ing Orleans, had sent to recalt 
all his men.” 

Through all the storms that followed, the 
dowager duchess held her ground firmly, 
resisting violence and imsinuation alike, and 
no longer failing the great _——— which 
she had adopt d. She lived to see the mas- 
sacre of Saint Bartholomew; and it was not 
until three years after that she dicd, at sixty- 
five, worn out with mental trouble and 
grieving for the sorrows yet to come. “ Mey 
many danghters of France yet rise to emulate 
her faith, patience, and charity!" 

Tt would be ungracious to say a hersh 
word of this well-conceived monograph, 
The writer’s modesty and good faith alone 
should preserve her from ungentle attacks, 
had she not even achieved a very pleasant, 
if not brilliant, success. She has been 
earnest, conscientions, and industrious; and 
she has gone to the best sources, and spared 
no trouble to verify her statements and make 
her work complete. One only omission we 
would notico—her ay dg ignorance of Mr. 
Trollope’s late work,“ A Decade of Italian 
Women,” which, though it might not have 
much sided her own steps, ought to have: 
caused her to obliterate a foot-note respect- 
ing Olympia Morata, where she speaks o° 
Jules Bonnet’s “ Vie d'Olympia Morata” as 
the best memoir “ accessible to the English 
student of all that have been written of her.” 
The charming “Decade" should not have 
been passed over in such neglect, had its 
existence been known. This is the only flaw 
which we feel dizponed to find in a work 
where even the faults have a good and noble 
meaning,—where the wholo tendency is pure 
and high-minded, and where the writer has 
shown undeniable patience, fine principle, 
modesty, and keen sensibility. 
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The Léfe and Times of Samual Crompton, 
5 si of the Spices Machine called 
the Mule, By Gilbert J. ch. (London : 
Simpkin & Marshall. Manchester: Din- 
ham & Co. Bolton; J. Cunliff and Co.) 

WHEN a tleman sets to work to 

a lecture ie read befors a Mechastes! Ta- 

stitute, or any meeting of a similar nature, 

it is natural enongh that he should intro- 
duce certain statements and allusions with 
reference to local subjects which are likely to 
possess an interest for his peculiar audience, 
thongh it is probable that they would be 
received with comparative indifference by 
the public at large. But when, as sometimes 
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occurs, the genféleman yields a reluctant ! 
assent to the repeated solicitations of his 
frienda, and publishes the valuable lecture 
which was listened to with so much pleasure, 
we might perhaps expect that he would omit | 
those points which were originally intro- 
duced for the sake of the locul rather than of 
the general public : or, at least, that he would 
be content to leave them as they are, and | 
not make this occasion an opportunity for 
adding very considerably to their number. 
Human expectation, however, is proverbially 
fallible: and Mr. French, in giving to the 
world at large the substance of two lectures 
delivered by him before the Bolton Mechanics® 
Institute, o the —— and Times of Samuel 
Crompton, has di ointed it signally in 
both Oke ertioalans, to which we have 
referred, It is surely rather an odd mode of 
introducing hia book to the general public, 
to accompany it by a preface which dwells 
almost exclusively upon the difficulties which | 
he, as President of the Institute, experienced | 
in providing a series of lectures for the last 
winter-session, and which gives a detailed 
list of these discourses which were actually 
delivered, from the Vicar of Bolton's “ Per. 
sonal Recollections of the Island of Ceylon,” 
to Robert Haywood, Esq., J.P.'s “* Notes of 
his recent Visit to St. Petersburgh and 
Moscow.” What interest can the world at 
large be a to take in the facts, that 
the aforesaid Institute offers the use of five 
thousand volames to be read at the homes of 
she members, together with other advantages, 
or the small charge of half-a-crown a quarter? , 
e that “the ge oma author" of the | 
“Ancient Baronial Halls of England” (Mr. 
= ©. Hall) liberally presented « copy of that 
wrk, with proof impressions of the prints, to 
th Bolton Free Public Library? Since, as 
faias Mr. French has been able to ascertain, 
Saauel Crompton did not attend the Bolton 
Gromar School, what earthly necessity is 
thes for dilating on the excellence of this 
insttution, or for informing us that the 
learned Dr. Lempritre was for several years 
1L8 Ipper master? and why add to this the 
stillnore gratuitous information that“ Ains- 
work, the grammarian, to whom every 
Engish scholar owes a debt of gratitude, 
was limself educated and afterwards taught 
a schol in Bolton”? One must surely be a 
nativ,, or at least an inhabitant, of Bolton, | 
to _agreciate at its full value the “ remark- | 
able ind 7 pleasing contrast” exhibited 
by th: facts that in 1705 not more than one | 
cow wed to be killed weekly in Bolton, while 
the iumber of fat oxen now killed there 
a cighty, and sometimes reaches one 
h , @ week: but in order thoroughly to 
enjoy the statement, conveyed in a foot-note, 
that the latter estimate is founded on “ in- 
formation supplied by Mr. Marshall, of the 
New Market Hall,” it is, we fear, absolutely 
necesiary that the reader should be either 
Mr. Marshal! himself, or at the least o 
member of that gentleman's family. 

The story of Samuel Crompton, however, 
when disentangled from the extraneous 
matterwith which Mr, French has associated 
it, is of no little interest even to the general 
reader, The family from which he 
a to be one of considerable antiquity, 
thongh, at the time of his birth, somewhat 
reduced in worldly circumstances. He was 
born on December Srd, 1753, at Firwood, in 











the township of Tonge, near Bolton, where 
his parents occupied a farm, and, as the 
custom then was, employed their leisure 
time in carding, spinning, and weaving, 
fis father died when Samuel was five years 


had remove 


in the same township, called Hall-in-the- ; method of protectin 
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old. Shortly before that event, the family | ‘The expense of taking out a patent was in 
to a portion of an old mansion | these days se enormous as to place this 


his interests quite 


Wood, where Samuel lived with his mother beyond his reach; and, as the superiority of 
for many years, and where he conceived and | the yarn which he brought into the market 


mortalised hia name. 


‘carried out the invention which has im- | was a conclusive proof that he must be pos- 
In order to convey a, sessed of some secret improvement in the 


precise idea of the service rendered by this art of gay on he found his residence con- 


remarkable discovery, it is necessary to state | stantly 


eset by prying eyes, the vigilance 


very briefly the previous condition of the | of which he was not ulways able to evade. 


cotton-spinning trade. 
eotton-yarn used in this or any other country 
was spun in single threads by the hand: a 
mothod which, in the then rude state of the 
loom, was found to furnish as much raw 
material as the weaver could readily dispose 
of. The invention of the fly shuttle in that 


year, by Kay of Bary, by enabling the weaver | 


to make nearly twice as much cloth as he 
could before, disturbed the equilibrium 


‘between supply and demand; and efforts 


were accordingly made to devise improved 


methods of spinning, by which the increased | 


demand for yarn might be satisfactorily met. | 


The first of these was made by Lewis Paul, 
who, in the same year, took out a patent for 
& method of spinning wool and cotton by 
rollers, This invention, though containin 

the germ of all future improvements, an 

though supported, as Mr. French expressly 
tells ua, by the inventor of James's fever 
powder (of all men in the world), was soon 
abandoned. It was not till after a lapse of 
nearly thirty yeara, in 1707, that the same 


idea was taken up by a mechanic named | 
Higha, who, assisted by one Kay, a clock- ; 


maker, experimented on the roller process to 
some extent, The celebrated Richard Ark- 
wright, then a barber in Bolton, hearing of 





these experiments, directed towards their 


prosecution all that indomitable energy and 
perseverance to which his success in life was 
owing, and finally succeeded in estublishing 
the system of spinning by rollers. It was 
in the same year that James Hargreaves, a 
weaver near Blackburn, invented the spin- 
ning-jeuny, by means of which he was 
enabled to spin sixteen threads at a time. 
Neither of these machines, however, suc- 
ceeded in producing yarns of sufficient fine- 
ness to be employed in the weaving of deli- 


cate muslins, for which at that time there | 


was great demand; and it was to this point 
that Crompton especially directed his atten- 
tion. It was in 1774 that he began the con- 
struction of his improved machine, and it 
took him five years to bring it to completion. 
This machine, which from its combining the 
leading featares of Arkwright'’s and Har- 
greaves’ instruments, is commonly called 
the Mule, is further distinguished by a 
feature peouliar to itself, the introduction of 
which is characterised by competent autho- 
rities as the corner-stone of the invention—- 
viz., the spindle-carriage, the effect of which 





was to prevent the thread from being sub- | 


jected to any strain until it was completed, 
Some idea of the efficiency of the machine 
may be formed from the fact that, whereas, 
previous to its invention, it was supposed to 

impossible to spin yarn as fine as cighty 
hanks to the pound, there were in the Great 
Exhibition of 1851 specimens of yarn spun 
by its agency of the extraordinary fineness 
of seven hundred hanks to the pound. 

The problem being thus triumphantly 
solved, it might be snpposed that the reward 
would not be slow in following, and that, at 
the time of his marriage in 1780, Crompton 
was fairly started on the road to worldly 
wealth and advancement. The very reverse 


i of agit. g 





Until 1738, all the | It is related, and probably with truth, that 


Arkwright found means of paying a surrep- 
titious visit to the machine. At length, 
wearicd out by this protracted persecution, 
Crompton gave up the contest, and sur- 
rendered his invention to the public on the 
strength of a written agreement in which 
many of the most wealthy manufacturing 
firms in the neighbourhood bound themselves 
to pay to him the sums respectively attached 
to their names, The list of subscribers ap- 
pended to this agreement is one of the most 
remarkable and suggestive documents with 
which we are acquainted. Lt contains, aa we 
have said, the names of most of the wealthiest 
and most influential firms in the neighbour- 
hood, who were purchasing, at what we may 
presume they considered an equitable rate, an 
invention, the importance of which must, ever 
then, have been abundantly apparent; and 
it contains fifty-five subscribers of one guinea 
each, twenty-seven of half a guinea, one of 
seven and sixpence, and one of five and six- 

nce, making a grand total of 72!, lle. Gd. 
Faas 671. 6s. Gd. as Mr. French calculates). 
Nor was the whole of thia lordly sum ever 
realised: not a shilling was paid m advance, 
and some of the subscribers, when subse- 
quently applied to for the money, refused 
payment; and the sum actually received by 
Crompton was just sufficient to build him » 
new machine containing four spindles more 
than that which he had given up. Thus 
far the Mule had certainly brought in little 
enough to ite inventor. But this was not 
all. Crompton had yet to learn that he was 
the only man in Englend who was not to 
have the chance of making a respectable 
living by the free competitive use of his ow 
machine, He found himself unable to en- 
large his operations, owing to the impos- 
sibility of retaining workmen in his em- 
ploy; for, no sooner had they acquired 
some little experience of the trade, than 
they were invariably seduced from his 
service by the higher offers of his more 
wealthy competitors; it being supposed that, 
if he taught them, they must know their 
business well. The result of this was, to 
quote his own words, that he found he 
“must be always teaching green hands, em- 
ploy none, or quit the country: o dilemma 
which reduced itself to the alternative of 
giving up er gr or leaving his native 
and. He adopted the former course, gave 
up hia mules, and returned to his original 
spinning only as 
much yarn as he could employ in his own 
looms as a small manufacturer, 

The remainder of Crompton’s story con- 
sists almost entirely of a record of the at- 
tempta which were subsequently made to 
secure to him some adequate reward for the 
almost incalculable services which his in- 
vention had rendered to the commercial wel- 
fare of his country. In 1#00some gentlemen 
of Manchester endeavoured to organise a 
subscription for this purpose on an extensive 
seale; buat the scheme, which began with 
the most hopeful prospects, was interrupted 
by the breaking out of the war, and its 


of these suppositions proved to be the fact, | natural effects upon trade, and the utmost 
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that could be realised was a sum of from 
four to five hundred pounds. The great 
attempt was made early in 1812, when 
Crompton, having collected a vast number of 
statistics showing the impulse which had 
been given to the cotton manufacture by the 
invention, went to London to lay his case 
before parliament. His petition was referred 
to a committee, which returned a highly 
favourable report ; and the affair bore a most 
promising aspect, when it was suddenly in- 
terru by the assassination of Mr. Per- 
ceval, on the very evening on which he was 
going to a grant of 20,0001. to the 
inventor of the Mule. This untoward event 
led to considerable delay, during which time 
the inhabitants of Bolton evinced such de- 
cided symptoms of disaffection as could not 
fail to do anything but increase the inclina- 
tion of parliament to receive favourably any 
claim connected with that locality; and 
when, after an interval of a few weeks, the 
grant finally came before the House, 50007. 


was all that was asked for or obtained. ‘ 


Crompton seems to have felt very deeply the 
utter inadequacy of this sum as an equivalent 
for his services. Another attempt in the 
name quarter was commenced in 1825, but it 
ied to no results; and Crompton died June 
26, 1827, without having received any further 
reward from any quarter whatsoever. 

Such is, briefly, the story of Samuel 
Crompton’s labours and rewards. It is a 
sad, but not the lesa, on{that account, an in- 
structive one, The causea of his want of 
succesa are sufficiently evident ; they lie in 
the deficiencies of his own character. He 
was totally unfitted by nature for the cir- 
cumstances in which he was placed. He 
was aa innocent as a baby of any knowledge 
of the world, and quite as heipless to en- 
counter the sharp titioners by whom he 
was surrounded, The anecdote told of him 
by Mr. French that, when he used to bring 
his yarn into the market, if any manufacturer 
offered him less than the price he asked, he 
would simply wrap up his sample, and walk 
away without ssying a word, is thoroughly 

@qcharucieristic of the man. He possessed in 
the most eminent degree the harmlessness 
of the dove; but, without the wisdom of the 
serpent, this is rather a hindrance than a 
help. And, when pushed to the wall by his 
stronger and less scrupulous competitors, he 
never — for a ep of — his 
own part. He expect eaven to help him, 
but never sired a finger to help himself 
His complaints of the persecution and ea- 
pionnge to which he was subjected are 
almost abject; and they are continucd so 
persistently throughout his whole life, even 
at periods when no object for such espion- 
age can possibly be traced, that it ix difheult 
to avoid the conviction that he was subject 
to monomania on this particular point. As 
Mr. French well observes, no two characters 
could possibly be more broadly contrasted 
than those of the two fellow-townsmen, 
Crompton and Arkwright; and in the differ- 
ence of their characters lies the key of their 
different success in life. While we fully 
recognize all the amiable qualities by whic 
the former was distinguished, it ia neverthe- 
lesa the indomitable energy and perseverance 
of the latter that we should be inclined to 
hold up to the workman as the principal 
object for imitation. 

Thousands of such instances are passing 
before our eyes every day, It is but rarely 
that = one is conspicuous enough to “ point 
a moral or adorn a tale”—here we have 
two, 


The Curate and the Rector. By Elizabeth 
Strutt. (Routledge.) 


Tue first impression made upon one by 
' reading this clever tale is, that a considerable 
| Fert is merely a réchanffe of the “ Vicar of 
; Wakefield." This impression quickly dis- 
| Sppeare, however, and gives way toa genuine 
/ admiration of the author's originality and 
| power. The incidents are, without doubt, 
; very much of the colour of those which 
| enliven Goldsmith's immortal tale. But the 
| treatment is wholly different, and the by-plots 


. 


give ample evidence of the author's freedom 


rom any plagiaristic tendency. 

The hero is Mr, Slender, curate to the 
pompous, plethoric Dr. Plufty, rector of the 
valuable living of Gormanton-cum-Creyke- 
dale. Fifty pounds a year, soon reduced to 
forty, was all the poor curate could depend 
upon towards making both ends meet. Here 
is an extract from his journal—a document 
that forms a running thread throughout the 
volume, rea ring at every fourth or fifth 
chapter—which gives one sufficient insight 
into the poor man’s privations : 

“T have been very busy all day with my 
accounts, It is well for me I was not brought 
up to commerce, for I cannot bear figures. <All 
set debts are now paid, thank God! except the 
bill with the grocer: I doubt not he will wait for 
a little longer, for when Margaret went to speak 
to him a fortnight since, he told her he should be 
sorry if she made herself uneasy about it. I have 

id the butcher five pounds, being his account 
rom last February—ten months,—it is not ont of 
the way for three persons ; the baker, four pounds 
for six months; three pounds for coals, nearly 
burnt out, I am sorry to say; two pounds for the 
shoemaker, his last year’s bill--1 wish I could 
make my own, it would be amusing in the winter 
evenings ; five shillings to the brewer, for a cask 
of small beer; fifteen to the linendraper; two 
shillings for stationery; and two more for my 
share of the Cambridge Chronicle, which comes 
to twopence per weck ; making in the total fifteen 
pounds four shillings ; there remain, then, out of 
the twenty-five I received the day before yesterday 
only nine pounds sixteen shillings. 

**Itis vain now for me to think of the coat, 
ond yet I have great need of it; to be sure it is 
not new, but it is very respectable; perha 
however, Goosegab will let me have it, a he 
months hence, at the same price, if he doca not 
find a purchaser for it meanwhile. My poor 
Margaret has still more need of a gown than I 
have of a coat; my heart aches when I see her, 

oor child, going about the house in a gingham 
rock this piereing weather. Luey is better off, 
for her sister robs herself of her best things for 
her, under pretence that they are too small for 
herself, 

** Certainly | onght to give ap the newspaper— 
this vexes me; it is such a treat to have it at my 
own fireside on a Saturday evening. Creykedale 
is so out of the way of everything that is passing ; 
—not that I cure for that as far as concerns my- 
self, but, as Cowper says— 

**Tis pleasan' h the le of re 

To idok spon tnip el fewer, wi 
particularly in such stirring times as these, 1 
shall never now hear how the poor Poles go on.” 


Fortunately Mr. Slender has two “angels 
in the house,” his daughters, Margaret and 
Lucy, who solace his darkest hours with 
hopeful words and smilea, and enable him by 
self-denial and housewifely prudence just to 
succeed in paying his way. We are not 
surprised to find the ultimate elevation of 
this worthy man due entirely to these 
daughters, or rather to the more angelic of 
the two, who--after a labyrinth of cleverly- 
told adventure—exchanges the mame of Mar- 
garet Slender for the more euphonious one 


of Mrs, Clement Courtenek. Young Court- 
ney won her love under the assumed 
character of an itinerant player, and turn: 
out upon nearer acquaintance to be a very 
Mr. Burchell, possessed as he is of vast 
landed property together with a capital 
living for his father-in-law. Onykedals is 
only eight miles distant from Cambridge, 
and hence Mr. Courtney, who enlivened his 
studies at Trinity by a liberal patronage of 
the Barnwell Theatre, has ample opportuni- 
ties of prosecuting his suit. The adventures 
of the rector’s family form a telling counter- 
part to the poor curate’s career. Dr. Plufty’s 
income, large as itis, becomes rapidly dimin- 
ished by his putting into practice a pet 
theory, namely, that in order to obtain 
ferment you must appear not to want it. His 
fine living is at last sequestrated, and the 
Doctor, retiring to the poor vicarage of 
Creykedale just as his former curate blooms 
into a happy and wealthy father-in-law, con- 
soles himeelf by delivering @ furious harangue 
on the text, “How are the mighty fallen.’ 


We have no epace to follow the author 
through the amusing episodes with which 
her tale abounds, ret the characters of 
Lord Orville and of Shirley — con- 
siderable amount of real talent. We are 
compelled, however, to close these remarks 
with merely inserting one more specimen of 
the writer's gene style. The A secre 
described are the inmates of the “ Roebucl 
Inn," Creykedale, a locality where not « 
little of the underplot is supposed to be ca- 
ried on : 


The ‘Roebuck’ itself was a very tolera’l 
animal, considering that the artist never sea 
one. The landlady was still better: she had tren 
handsome in her youth, and retained enougl of 
her pristine beauty in the autumn of life no toe 
hegrudge those who were in their spring, vhat- 
ever claims they might wish to set up to adaire- 
tion on the same score. She was kind in he first 
impulses, wary in her second, and gererally 
shifted round to kindness agnin as soon a she 
had satisfied her conscience that she was 10t te 
be imposed upon, and convinced her neigibours 
that ma ca see as far into a millstone @ most 


“ She _ a — — pethaw, she 
was not lees fond for 6 saying ‘See wos 
very well, but would siver be 80 note, Bion as ber 
mother ;' and a husband, whe was such a‘ quiet 
man,” to use her own somewhat obscure elogiam 
on him, that many pretty lar customers did 
not even know she Fad any husband at all, inso- 
much that his being taken for a visitor was a joke 
to which she was much accustomed, and iy ag 
most heartily to enjoy. Not but what Mr, Green- 
sides had his nses—what, indeed, in nature has 
not? He was an excellent hand at tapping 5 
barrel, and a very competent judge of its cqualits : 
he was an oracle as to the weather, and conld 
hear the trot of a horse a mile off, It was this 
last poculiarity that enabled him to annomner to 
his wife one fine morning, as she was Tustlin 
about with a duster in her hand, the approach 
a enstomer long before he came in mgut. ‘I 
guess he is from Cambridge," said the quie: man, 
turning from the decor to resume his place in the 
chimney corner, the transit between those stations 
generally forming the limit of his walks to and 
fro, which made up by repetition what they 
wanted in extent. 

“*T hope he may be,’ said Mrs. Greensides. 
‘Run, Betty, my girl; put the poker into the 
fire in the best parlour, and just give your tabbe s 
bit of a wipe with your apron, and get your tray 
ready, so that you can whip it in in a jiffey ; very 
likely the young gentleman will be for having a 
broiled pigeon, or a kidney, or a morsel of har, 
or some little savoury thing or other; they are 
always so fond of a bit of relish, them young 
gentlemen,’” 
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Voyage en Espaqne et ea Algérie, en 1855, 

Par M. Boucher de Perthes. (Paris.) 

M. Bovcuen pe Pertues is less ambitious 

than M. Alexandre Dumas; he does not 

take us quite as far as the Himalaya moan- 

tains, nor does he boast of anything like | 
those g phic discoveries which have 
rendered the anthor of “ Monte Christo” for 
ever Hlustrions. But his peregrinations to 
Spain and to Algeria are related in an 
amusing manner, and the sketches of 
character which are interspersed amidst 
descriptions of scenery or political reflections 
are often extremely curious. 

The volume begins somewhat far from the 
ultimate destination fixed by our traveller, 
viz, at Boulogne-sur-Mer, and the first scene 
Jescribed is the landing of Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria, on her visit to the Emperor 
Napoleon IT]. M. Boucher de Perthes 
nanages to get a capital place in the throng 
f aig t-seers ; he scans rather critically the 
rowd around him, objects to some of the 
niforms, and acems very fastidious on the 
‘ore of human beauty. Thus, at the ball 
wen to the Queen at the Hotel de Ville, 
1 Paris, he remarks that “ sur cent (hommes) 
Cpouvait afirmer, sana exagération, qu'il y 
Savait quatre-vingt qui eéaicnt laids, com- 
Mis, ov insignifiants.” This is, our 
Yders will say, very poor compliment to 

fascinating cavalier: assembled on the 
ckion; but let us add that M. Boucher de 

Snes makes an exception in favour of 
oubwn countrymen: “Jl y @ beaucoup de 
Jigta étranges parimi les Anglais,” says he ; 
“rite c'est chez eux ansei qu'on rencontre, 
danics hommes comme ches lea femmes, lea 
pluscanse types humains.” 

F@ chapters, forming a kind of intro- 
ducth, are devoted to Paris, the Great Ex- 
hibith, theatres, &c.; we are then whirled | 
away, Bordeaux, Bayonne, Saint Sebastian ; 
and, tee in Spain, we find ourselves jolting 
on thibanquette of heavy diligences along 
abominble roads, where the descendants of 
the anent Hidalgos are transformed into 
highwrmen, armed to the teeth, and rather 


ressig in their demands for charity. 
espitall that poets and enthusiasts have 
said alut Spain, our anxiety to journey on 


the fumer side of the Pyrenees never was 
very tense; but after the terrifically pic- 
turesqt descriptions given by M. Boucher 
de Pelhes, it has reached the tiniest 
proporbns indeed. Only fancy, ye who 
are acistomed to “express trains,” only 
fancy acart dragged by eight oxen! “ Et 
quele Thorqueura que cea boufe! cleat le 
eabestand quitre pattes; mais dont le calmea 
et Vimpesibilité me rendent fou d'impatience. 
Nous fisons & peine cinguante par par 
quart d'eure!” 
In criicising the Madrid conveyances, the 
wine, th fare, and in general the way of 
living, Gr author could speak out his mind 
withoutmuch danger; but how did he find 
the courge to make about the fair sex the 
remarkgcontained in his book? From the 
account.s¢ gives himself, it seems clear that 
Spanishladies will endure anything but con- 
sompt; slight an Expagnole, and the chances 
ure in favour of your being stabbed the 
rent morning. Yet M. Boucher de Perthes 
has not allowed himself to be bewitched b 
the twinkling eyes which adorn the puerta he 
Alcala, and conscious, perhaps, that the 
vita: J poniard cannot reach him as far as 
Abteville, he dispels without pity the illusion 
im Which Alfred de Museet and other eong- 


sters had kept us respecting the Venusea of 
the Iberian peninsula. 

After a short excursion through Spain M. 
Boucher de Perthes embarks at Santa-Pola 
for Cherchell, where he lands at last, heartily 
glad to get away from a country which mia- 
management has completely spoilt. This 
part strikes us as one of the moat interesting 
throughout the whole volume; the view it 
gives us of the effects of French civilisation 
in Algeria is both original and correct, and 
the sketches, or tableaux de genre, if we may 
so cali them, which fill page after page of 
this amusing book, are doubly characteristic 
here, because the people and customs repre- 
sented are those with which our acquaintance 
ia the least perfect. 

To conclude, the “ Voyage en Espagne” 
must not be mistaken for a work on archwo- 
logy, or for the journal of a scientific expedi- 
tion. It is merely a note-book of adventures i 


| written with a great deal of humour by an 


intelligent, accomplished gentleman, and 
will,as such, become soon, we doubt not, 
deservedly popular. 











My Note Book; or, The Sayings and Doings 
of a London Physician, (Sampson Low, | 
& Co.) 

As the bon vivant, accustomed to feasting at 
the Trois Frives, to many courses and to! 
rich wines, will now and then turn from | 
the pomps and vanities of gluttony to find 
much satisfaction in the peaceful porridge or 
the homely gruel, so a eritic will, after many 
good intellectual feasts, turn to the work of 
un ingenuous and self-satisfied writer, and 
admire his compositions. So it is with the 
London Physician. He tells us little that is 
new; he adds two to two and solemnly in- 
forms us that they make four; he never says 
anything that has not quite palpably been 
said before; and he ultimately concludes his 
work with an implied benison on humanity— 
of which he is part, and so writes the word 
jixte ag his face beams with benevolence 
above the paper. The London Physician is 
above praise, beyond censure, and even 
superior to the base coin of this realm, as he 
himself states in his Preface. 

The “ Sayings and Doings "are voluminous 
and singularly diversified, including Social 
Science, Idleness and Industry, Married Life, 
Cancer, Trance, and Old Mais, each subject 
being pointed with morals and adorned with 
tales ; while the least dereliction from moral 
rectitude leads to the most horrible bodily 
catastrophe. Indeed, the work strongly 
reminds us of Mr. Warren and the Diary 
of a Physician. Certainly the peges are not 
#0 vigorous as those of the wor 
nevertheless the resemblance remains. And, 
as though to make the similarity complete, 
the London Physician and Mr. Warren seem 
agreed in their opinions as to the education 
of the lower classes ; 

“The servant of the present day is constantly 
mistaken for her mistress, and the valet for his 
master, No wonder, The education and accom- 
plishments of the servants have been, and are, 
such, that the domestics have been raised toa 
wonderful pitch of refinement, and they know it, 
A servant, on entering a new situation recently, 
informed the mistress of the establishment that 
she was quite satistied with the proposed wa; 

I beg her pardon: sedary, wea the word—and 

general arrangements, but there was one little 

matter which had not yet been alluded to. 

‘expected to be permitted a short time daily to 

keep up her practice on the piano-forte!".. . . 

Genius and great talents cannot be kept back. 


named, but | 


She j 


the Bible—that best of books—can be read; and 
Ido not see any objection to her or him being 
—— to write, as the fact of their being able, if 
so disposed, ‘to read their master’s or mistress's 
letters’ must be left to their integrity, aa the 
capability to read and write may stand, and often 
‘locs stand, in good stead to them. They may 
also be taught to cast-up accounts. Let them be 
well initiated in all plain work, never mind em- 
broidery and faney work ; and do not let na forget 
to impress upon them the necessity of thoroughly 
understanding plaia cooking, as not only will this 
useful art be of service to them in a situation, but 
in the ovent of marri it will render a young 
woman qualified to undertake the duties of a poor 
man's wife, for by gree A and proper manage- 
ment in this matter expeelally, a great deal may 
be done towards rendering homes happy among, 
the humbler classes.” 

The very first chapter is an essay on. 
“Married Life,” with a distinct nt ee 
against allowing the husband to feel such. 


domesticities aa washing-days. Case in 
point laid down of course : 

**A second chikl came,—things grew worse. 
His comforts were wholly neglected; and oc- 


casionally, on his way home, he called in, for. 
only ten minutes, at a particularly comfortable 
inn, just to rest himself, and, perhaps, to have a 
little refreshment: tea or coffee at first,—after- 
wands a small cheering glass, to save the trouble: 
of thowe at home,” 

On the awful spelling-book principle of 
“Tom,” who “fell into » pond and was 
drowned” for some very mili disobedience- 
indeed, the neglect of the said domesticitics 
in the case in point results in the husband’ 
tuking prussic acid and the wife dying of 
consumption and penitence. ‘Then follows 
the moral : 

“ Fair Reader, ] have done, Pause one moment 
at the commencement of married life, and reflect 
whether it be not worth your while to endeavour 
to make home as it should be; and, after all, 
think whether it is not wise to arrange household. 
inatters &fore your hushand—the partner whom 
you vowed at the altar to ‘love and cherish until) 
death does you two part’—-returns to you, having 
devoted his day to carning honestly a competence 
for yourself, for him, and his family.” 

In the chapter on “ Selfishness" the Physi- 
cian says ; 

‘©Who that reflects for a moment on the 
sickening, disgusting fruits of utter selfishness, 
would not wish to pull up by the roots every fibre: 
and tendril of so pernicious a growth? Selfishness 
requires incessant, steady watching, else it never: 
wili be eradicated.” 

But he does not define selfishness. Indeed. 
we should be glad to seo the quality defined, 
for in ita higher sense it is almost celestial, 
in its loweat phases quite diabolical, If 
the London Physician give us another Note 


Book, pate he will offer the world his 
definition of the quality-~he would have 
something new in his . But if the 


present Note Book contains nothing new, and 
this is excusable, perhaps, for it is printed 
under the sun; it possesses many nice atoms 
of good observation. The following is in 
the chapter on “ Selfishness :" 

““Whon travelling per railway, J have seen 
men who, at home, pride thetnselves upon extreme 
politesse, behave in such a barbarous way at the 
stations where passengers stop to dine as would, I 
cannot but suppose, disgust ‘savages’ themselves, 
as they are termed, T have known them to turn 
absolutely deaf cars to a poor, hungry little girl, 
who hua, perchance, timidly asked them to pass 
her a tart or a bisenit, ‘Oh!’ they think te 
themselves, ‘wo are only permitted a certain time 
| to dine before the train starts, and it is our object 
and bounden duty to eat and drink as much as 
possible in time; we pay the same money for 





Let the servant be taught to read, for, by so doing, i the viands whether we eat much or little !’" 
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& propos to “ Dyspepeia:” ; 

“T was consulted carly one morning by a 
highly intelligent-looking lady of rank for ‘a very 
severe and peculiar affection existing,’ said she, 
‘between the chest amd stomach ; # space which,’ 
as she informed ine, ‘was caused by the inroads 
of a large fly, originally!’ *.A lange fly 1’ said J, 
abraptly, startled out of my usnal caution of 
manner by the strangeness of the assertion. 
*Yes,’ said she: ‘a la fly! J am tormented 
day and night by this horrible invader of my 
peace, Listen to the account I shall lay befors 
you; but, before doing so, | must candidly inform 
you | have consulted Saf the talent in your pro- 
fession, but without avail. There is still the 
dreadful buzzing movement internally ; and within 
the last three years, the one original fly has multi- 
plied into no less, T am sure, than fre others, 
which will shortly, I doubt not, destroy life." 

+ Here's a hypochondriac!* thought I, and 
forthwith extracted from her the following :— 
Kight years before, she had come home after a 
long and hot walk in the heat of summer, and 
feeling very thirsty, had availed herselfof a goblet 
of water standing on her sideboard, and swallowed 
the contents, not perceiving in her engerness a 
large common fly which was alive in the tumbler ; 
that, ever xinee that unfortunate morning, her 
agonies hud been unceasing; und that she now 
felt as though there were five instead of one, and 
‘must either be cared, or she certainly should 
take poison !’" 

The physician prescribes a spider enclosed 
in @ capsule, which devours the flies; the 
lady feels them successively ewallowed, and 
then a powerful drug destroys the spider in 
turn! Very amusing, only, unhappily for our 
London Physician, Foote had told the same 
— with infinitely greater humour before 

im. 

On “ Parish Matters“ the London Physi- 
cian seems to have peculiar experience : 

‘© An aged woman, whom I have personally 
known for years—a simple, industrious, excellent 
old squl—became almost unable to carn her bread. 
She had been in the service of a family for the 
term of an average life-time, and had received 
from them, at parting, what trifle they could 
afford, so a4 to render her something above actual 
want. These means, however, failed, and she was 
advised to apply to the parish for a louf of bread, 
She did so; and after waiting at the appointed 
place the greater part of a day, in the company of 
many other poor creatures, ahe was told that she 
‘looked too well off in appearance to noed relief !" 
and on her persisting in her piteons, bat true, 
tale, at length, with great difficulty, succeeded in 
obtaining a loaf, bat accompanied with a acvere 
reprimand for coming there respectably attired ; 
ond angrily warned nat te show heraclf at that 
jhace again, for if she did they would certainly 
give hes into custody?” 

Is this within the bounds of possibility ? 
Could even a parochial body fall so low ? Wo 
hasten to offer them an assurance that we 
ei whether the above narrative be not a 
ibel. 

In the “Trance” essay, wherein the 
Physician is as purely professional as he 
ever was, we find one or two especially 
respectable pages; but the author must 
tack on a moral; 

“Sach is the history of a trinee. I cannot 
help thinking that there should always be most 
extreme care and attention paid in case of a death, 
Jest, by any chance, so horrible an occurrence 
should take place as ie fe buried alirves On such 
a thought the brain will scarcely—uay, cannot— 
dwell. It is too appalling,” 


On “ Drunkenness " the Physician reads 
such homilies as should make people tremble 
—his drunkards really are drunkards, 
Sobriety flies away before them hopelessly. 
And the following extract will show to what 
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may be ridden: 
“< When about cight or nine years of age, as 


well as I can recollect, I happened to be staying | were successively published in a 


{ No. 67—* yg 











We have several interesting “ tales," given | an extent a thoroughly good and moral hobby | These observations he cymmunicated, from 


time to time, to his friendg in England in a 
series of letters which, as they arrived, 
ericdical 


at the house of an old lady, a tried friend of my | bearing the eminently domestic title of The 


—— of those simple, and, as the world | 


Howe Friend ; and these letters, after revi- 


it, vdl-meaning people, who, nevertheless, do | sion, are now reproduced in an individual 
an infinite deal of mischief, in spite of all their | form, “in the hope that they may prove 4 


gool intentions. 


say, in some impropriety of food, The old lady 
immediately rang the bell in alarm, aad calling 
for brandy, obliged me, much against my inclina- 
tion, to swallow a portion. rom that fatal 
moment I date the whole of my aniscries,—my 
unhappiness here, my eternal punishment, | fear, 
hereafter! Thut small drop, although disliked at 
the time, cngendered # love for more. The habit 
grew upon me, child as I was, Each trifling 
ailment was met by an unnatural craving for 
stimulant 1" " 

Nothing can be more dangerous to the 
cause of temperance than 9 weak and irra- 
tional attacks upon its opposite. 

In conclusion, the book is written by a 
weak but good man, who believes he has a 
great didactic mission. His experiences are 
interesting, and his impressions amusing. 





Letters from Alabama. By Philip Henry 
Gosse, F.R.S. (Morgan & Chase.) 

Mu. Gosse is far from being o stranger to 
the British public. For some years he has 
been well known as one of the most enthu- 
sinstic and successful students of marine 
zoulogy, and as the author of several pleasant 
works on that popular subject; and he has 
once attempted, but with more equivocal 
success, to penctrate into the less accessible 
domains of speculative geology. Now, how- 
ever, he comes before us, to a certain ex- 
tent, in a new light, It appears that he 
has for the last few months temporarily 
abandoned those pursuits with which his 
name is especially connected, and has been 
residing in the hilly region of the State of 
Alabama, U.S. His object in going south 
was, as we learn from the present volume, to 
open a school, This phrase, however, does 
not convey in this case exactly the same 
meaning as it would do if used in connection 
with England. In Alabama, as Mr. Gosse 
tells us, schools 

*“ Are not private enterprises, but the ordinary 
mode of procedure is as follows. Some hall. 
dozen planters of influence meet and agree to have 
their children educated together, each stipulating 
the mumber of pupils to be sent and the proportion 
of expenses to be borne by himself, These form 
a board of trustees, who employ a iaster at n 
fixed salary, and though they allow others to send 
their children at « certain rute, are yet personally 
responsible for the whole amount in the respective 
Proportions of their stipulated subscriptions.” 


Such a post as this, involving the charge 
of some dozen young planters, Mr. Gosse 
had no difficulty in obtaining. His school- 
room was a mere log-hut, situated in a small 
clearing in the midst of the virgin forest, 
and at some distance, not only from his own 
dwelling, but from any human habitation 
whatever. This circumstance, however, was 
no cause of regret to Mr. Gosse. Like a 
true naturalist, he always kept his eyes open 
in his daily walk to and from his school, 
weleoming it as a constantly recurring 
opportunity of acquiring a more intimate 
acquaintance with the free Nature which he 
levees: and so has collected, almost im- 
perceptibly, a by no means inconsiderable 
store of valuable and interesting observa- 
tions, chiefly relating to the natural history 
of the country in which he was then residing. 


I remember being seized with | 
aslight pain in the stomach, originating, I dare | 


not wholly valueless contribution w natural 
history.” This modest aspiration will, we 
venture to eay, be fully realised. Mr. 
Gosse is always welcome when he comes 
before us in the character of a naturalist ; 
and the unpretending little volume with 
which, on the present occasion, he presenta 
himself to our notice, contains much informa- 
tion which, though not bearing especially on 
Mr. Gosse’s favourite subject, is not only 
valuable in itself, but is also conveyed in a 
very pleasant and interesting manner. ) 

tt was to the study of insecta that Me! 
principally directed his attentiat 
is residence in Alabama, Ang 
indeed, to judge from his account, this mus 
be a rare country for the entomologist. bf 
not intelligence like the following sufficics 
to arouse feelings of envious longing in t 
breast of every man who has ever serious? 
devoted himself to the enthralling pursuit.¢ 
butterfly-hunting ? 

* An eye accustomed only to the small mf 
generally inconspicuous butterflies of our 2 
country, the Pontia, Vanesse, and Hipparee, 
can hardly picture to itself the gniety of th «r 
which swarms with large and bnlhant-od 
swallow-tails and other patrician tribes, saas cf 
which, in the extent and volume of their wage, 
may he compared to large bats. These occy toe, 
not by stragyling solitary individuals ; in glucieg 
over a blossomed field or prairie knoll we my soe 
hundreds, including perhaps more than edozea 
species, besides moths, flies, or other inseex” 

In addition to the butterflies, thes is a 
wealth of beetles, whose outward appearance 
is generally, to judge from the emrsved 
specimens, singularly unprepossessng to 
the unprejudiced eye, and some of wiich at 
least are no less strong than they we ugly. 
Mr. Gosso relates how, when one o these, 
the Oryctes Maimon, was brought te bm a5 
he was writing one afternoon, he loded him 
temporarily under a quart bottle fullof milk 
which stood on the table, and the bilow st 
the bottom of which was large ermgh to 
allow the beetle to stand upright. Iresently 
the bottle began to dance about all aver the 
table, impelled solely by the effort: of the 
imprisoned insect. Mr. Gosse i) mstrates 
the amount of oe — necessary 
for performing this feat by compurng it to 
that of a boy of fifteen, who. if confined 
under the great bell of St. Pauls, which 
weighs 12,000 pounds, should succed in his 
efforts to escape in moving it about over the 
smooth pavement of the cathedral. Though 
Mr. Gosse has devoted most of histime and 
space to the insect tribe, he by 10 means 
neglected to exercise his powers of observa- 
tion on such birds and other animls as fell 
in his way. There is one of the latter m 
particular, which, owing to the yrominent 
art which it occupies in American bgendary 

istory, has always been investel in oor 
eyes at least with so peculiar and nystericut 
an interest, that we are led to hope that the 
reader will welcome with an eagerness equal 
to our own an account of what this celebrated 
creature is like while in the flesh. Need we 
say that we allude to the Snapping Turtle * 
This is the manner of him, who, in sore 
scientific, but infinitely less ay Soars 
language, is occasionally called the Alligato> 
Tortoise (Chelydra serpentina) : 


Gosse 


— 
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“Tt is said to be three feet in length, and as 
ferocious as the mailed loviathan after which it is 
aumed. Concealing itself ander the broad floating 
leaves of aquatic plants, it suddenly darts out its 
great head, and makes a anap at any intruder 
with fatal precision; while such is the force of 
the muscles which mave the jaws, such the strength 
of their substance and the keenness of their cutting 
edges, that any object less firm than metal is 
Sataseenaihd sanianed af seiwury poean heviag 
wo n of wn rans havi 
their Sages aonputaned at ny ) of this 
vicious creature. The allusion to the alligator in 
the name given to this animal does not refer a0 
much to this ferocity as to the form, the stout 
limbs, and especially te the long, thick tail flat- 
tened side-wise, a= | surmounted by a saw-like 
ridge of stout elevated plates.” 

This behaviour on the part of the Chelydra 
xerpentina bears, it must be confeased, a 
closer analogy to “the rage of the vulture“ 
than to“ the love of the turtle.” There is yet 
another tortoise, which, h possessing 
the singularly pacific name of the Softback, 
rere to be even more to the feat 
-of digesting Rufus Dawes the animal 
described in the foregoing extract; but for a 
description of him, the reader muat refer to 
the volume iteelf. 

But, despite all these advantages, Alabama 
does not seem to be ‘isely the country 
which even a nataralist, if tolerably fond of 
a@ quiet life, would select for his residence. 
Even from an entomological point of view, 
it has its disadvantages. Asin every country 
where there is a hot sun and plenty of 
swampy ground, mosquitoes are a matter of 
course, and Mr. Gosse does not think them 
Tt of more than the most casual men- 
tion; but, as Mr, Hannibal Chollop (was it 
not?) observed, there's something more than 
this; there’s ticks more. Yes, reader, ticks. 


You may, pon ae have heard of, or even 
ween, them in connection with dogs, sheep, 
and other quadrnapeds; buf you may thank: 
your stars that you have never s0j in 


a land where they exhibit a decided prefer- 
ence for human society. Mr. Gosse’s revela- 
‘tions concerning these ately make one 
shudder. Imagine a so detestably 
ingenious and systematic as to hold on with 
its two hindmost feet to the extremity of a 
leaf, while its six other limbs are wavin 

about in the air, ready to adhere with fatal 
pertinacity to any animal anbstance with 
which they may come in contact. Once 
lodged, it buries in the flesh of its landlord 
“a horny, tubular proboscis, the extremity 
of which is armed with reflected barbs,” and 
proceeds at leisure to its appointed work of 
suction. So firmly does it adhere that it 
cannot be pulled away without considerable 
force and some laceration ; and so thoroughly 
does it perform ite task, that Mr, Gosse has 


found t » when, sated with blood, they 
‘have dro spontaneously from their vic- 
tim, swo! from their original size—about 


as large as a capital O, and as thick as « sheet 
of paper—to the dimensions of # large 
horsebean, both in dinmeter and thickness. 
Add to this that these brutes have the pre- 
sumption (barring unavoidable accidents} 
to live three years, and to be classified, 
like animals, into seed-ticks, 
yearling-ticks, and old ticks, according 
as thoy have existed for one, two, or 
three twelvemonths respectively ; and it will, 
we think, be con . oven by the most 
enthusiastic entomologiat, that so perverse a 
generation of inseets must influence in no 


emall ree the comfort and happiness of 
the inbetitanta of the country which they 


Nor does Alabama appear to be altogether 
a desirable place of residence in a social 
point of view. It is one of the southern 
states in which the institution of slavery is 
most rigorously preserved and most careful) 
cherished. Mr. Gosse hinta that he could, 
if he dared, tell strange and dreadful tales 
of unheard-of torments inflicted upon the 


unhappy blacks. But, seeing that the dis- 
tin ing characteristics of the Southerner 
are his quarrelsomeness and recklessness of 


human life, and a tendenty to resort to the 
bowie-knife or rifle on the smallest provoca- 
tion; and considering the extraordinary 
skill with which he is accustomed to perform 
the difficult feats of nail-driving, needle- 
threading, candle-suuffing, and squirrel- 
barking, with the latter weapon; Mr, Gosse 
has decided, we think with sound discretion, 
that it might be as well to abstain from any 
invidious remarks about slavery in a letter 
destined to pass through a post-office, the 
master of which is, in all probability, a gen- 
tleman of this formidable description. Some- 
times, when in pursuit of revenge, an 
Alabaman exhibits a self-forgetiulness and 
disregard of conseqnencea which ia almost 
sublime. Mr. Gosse cites an instance of an 
overseer who, having been offended in some 
way or other by the owner of a travelling 
menageric, summoned a few of his com- 
panions, waylaid his enemy, ond actually 
rolled the whole of the caravans down a steep 
ravine. The cages fortunately held together ; 
so that this avenging gentlernan was spared 
the sibility of adding lions and tigers 
to hie a and panthers which are still to 
be met with in his native forests. Warned 
by such occurrences as these, Mr. Gosse 
confines his detailed observations to the 
more harmless peculiarities exhibited by his 
neighbours. One of these relates to their 
language. There are very few of the expres- 
sions which struck Mr. Gosse aa worthy of 
notice, which we have not heard dozens of 
times before; indeed Mr. Gosse can hardly 
consider novelty as a neces qualification 
for an anecdote, since he actually recounts at 
length the time-honoured story of Major 
Scott and the racoon; but there are never- 
theless two or three which deserve quotation. 
The Alabamans use the word “ holler” in a 
much more extended sense than we do ; thus, 
a lad, describing a bee which was making a 
great humming in « hollow tree, said thet 
“the bee hollered in its hole.” 


It may 
possibly surprise some of our readers as 
much as it did Mr. Gosse to hear that the 


term “prairie” is not confined to an open, 
grassy space, but is also applied to a forest, 
a distinction being drawn between open and 
wooded prairies. The essence of a prairie is, 
Mr. Gosse believes, to be found in its soil ; 
but in what peculiarity thereof he omits to 
mention. We must not overlook an example 
of purism and accuracy in the use of language 
which we should scarcely have expected in 
such a place, involving, as it does, a distine- 
tion which is at once novel and worthy of 
being perpetuated. Mr, Gosse, in —— 
an opossum which had been recently killed, 
spoke of it inadvertently as “a singniar 
creature.” This was a serious mistake, the 
term “ critter” being much too honourable 
for such an animal, as it is usually confined to | 
cattle ; and it was —, corrected by the | 
overseer, who observed, “ A ‘possum, gir, is | 
not a critter, but a varmint.” 

Before taking leave of Mr, Gosse’s pleasant 
volume, we must briefly call attention toa 
singular instance which it presents of the 
manner in which a man’s judgment of any 





ioular action is liable to be biassed by 
i4 individual inclinations and pursuits. In 
speaking of that particular phase of rabbit- 
hunting which is commonly called “ twisting 
@ rabbit,” and which consists in twiddling a 
long, slender «witch for some time in the 
hole in which the animal has taken refuge, 
until the end becomes firmly entangled in 
the fur, and then drawing it out with a 
steady pull, he makes this memorable remark, 
that, “almost all kinds of hunting, being 
accompanied with torture to the poor animals 
pursued, must be considered cruel; but this 
mode struck me as more than ordinarily 
barbarous and shocking.” Since the rabbit 
always holds on as fast as he can, and his 
extraction is consequently not effected with- 
out considerable laceration of his skin, the 
process is undoubtedly a very cruel one; and 
we were, when we first came to this Ps of 
the book, quite ready to indorse Mr. Gosse’s 
expressions of indignation. But when we 
had got a little farther into the volume, we 
ant oo author quietly noticing, as a re- 
markable fact, that moths, when pinned by 
the collector before ee of their 
eggs, hasten to deposit them on the setting- 
board itself; “as if,” as he complacentiy 
observes in connection with one particular 
instance, “she was aware that she bad not 
long to live, and anxious to make the most 
of her time.” The discovery of this passage 
weakened, we must confess, in some degree, 
the force of Mr. Gogse's virtuous indignation. 
Protests against hunting “as being accom- 
— bytorture to the pooranimal pursued,” 
o not come gracefully or effectually from a 
man who habitually practises a mode of 
hunting which must surely come under the 
same category. We are far from accusing 
insect-hunters of cruelty; we only say that 
we think they had better leave other hunters 
alone. It must be a singularly entomological 
eye which fails to see—the two objects being 
considered merely as instances of physi 
pain—at least a possible comparison between 
an insect impaled alive, and extruding its 
egga in its dying agony and a rabbit with 
the twisting-stick still entangled in its 
lacerated skin. 





Sketches and Statistics of Cincinnati in 1869. 
By Charles Cist. (Robert Clarke & Co., 
Cincinnati; Triibner, London.) 

This book is a species of serial, being pub- 
lished with the interval of a few years 
between each volume, and belongs to that 
class which advertisements tell us should be 
in the library of every gentleman, bat which 
are sure never to be read and but seldom 
even opened. 

Nearly a hundred and sixty pages ure 
filled with an account of the foundation of 
Cincinnati, and the history of its first six 
years, which consists for the most part of a 
series of battles with the Indians, in which 
the United States troops were on three suc- 
cessive occasions beaten by the savages in 
sanguinary battles, : 

The country on the Great and Little 
Miami, Scioto, and Muskingum rivers having 
been ceded by the Indians, the United States 
Congress sold about half-a-million acres of 
land between the two Miami rivers to a 
member of its body named Symmes. Seven 
hundred and forty acres of this tract were 


| resold to Mr. Stites, who laid it out for a 


city, which formed the nucleus of the present 
Cincinnati, In November, 1788, about 
twenty emigrants from Pennsylvania settled 
on the spot, and commenced clearing away 
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the timber from the ground they had chosen 
for their home. The infant community 
naturally incarred the hostility of the 
savages, who found their game driven away 
from what they still considered their hunt- 
ing-grounds. The depredations the Indians 
committed had to be repressed and punished, 
and ingly an expedition for that pur- 
pose was despatched, und General Harmar 
chosen to command it. He proved himself 
utterly incapable of directing the troops, and 
the army suffered two severe checks in con- 
sequence ; 

* The orders to General Harmar were to march 
on to the Indian towns adjacent to the lakes, and 
intlict on them auch signal chastisement as should 
protect the settlements from future depredations. 

“The whole plan had been devised by 
Washington himself, who well understood the 
subject, having prior to the revolution, as is 
well known, learned much ractically of the 
Tudian character, os well as the condition of the 
west, although it is not easy to conceive why he 
should have selected auch men as Harmar and 
St. Clair, who were destitute of the training he 
had himself acquired, and which could have been 
found on the frontiers of Pennsylvania and 
Kentucky, in many distinguished folica fighters, 
ready for use. The force of circumstances probably 
biased his judgment, as it served to effect appoint- 
ments ¢qually exceptionable during the war of 
1812, such as those of Hull, Dearborn, Bloomfield, 
awl Chandler, men who had outlived their 
es if ever qualified practically for the 
weighty trust devolving on them.” 

He retreated to Cincinnati and was suc- 
ceeded by General St. Clair, who was even 
more unfortunate, and caused the destruc- 
tion of fully half his troops. His disas- 
trous campaign almost ruimed the risin 
city; to this was added pestilence,—~small- 
pox broke out among the gurrison, and, 
spreading over the town, carried off 
nearly a third of its inhabitants. General 
Wayne was now in command, and he in- 
flicted such a chastisement on the Indians 
in w single battle, that they were glad to sue 
for peace, and a treaty was accordingly 
signed in August, 1795. 

At the time when this treaty was con- 
cluded, the infant settlement consisted of 
ninety-four cabins and ten frame houses, 
and contained about 400 inhabitants. This 
was not so bad in seven years, considering 
the losses occasioned by the war and the 
epidemic, Five years later half as many 
more had been added to the population, 
which at the expiration of another fifty 
years had attained the number of 118,700. 
At the present time the inhabitants are csti- 
mated at 225,000, or, including the suburbs 
on _ opposite bank of the Ohio, at 250,000 
souls, 

The natives of Cincinnati may well be 





proud of the Queen City of the West, as | 


they call her, where within the lifetime of a 
man a forest of gigantic beech and maple 
trees has been transformed into a city of a 
quarter of a million inhabitants, with a future 
prospect of becoming one of the most im- 
portant in the United States, 

We who sit at home at ease in a civilised 
country can have little idea of the hardships 
endured by early settlers in a territory in- 
tested hy hostile and savage tribes. © Mr. 
Cist ag numerous anecdotes of the life of 
the first immigrants to the backwoods of 


. 


America : 


“At the pluce where they landed on the 18th 
November, 1788, and to which the settlers gave 
the name of Columbia, two or three block-houses 
were first erected for the protection of the women 
and children, and log cabins were built, without 





. knife, without exhibitin 
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delay, for occupation by the several families, 
The boats in which they came down from Lime- 





element mderates largely, bein 
two-thirds of the wale, “Tks Irish is the next 


stone being broken up, served for floors, doors, , largest, and, with the nativities of the other 


&c,, to these mde buildings. Little, however, 
eould be done beyond supplying present suste- 
nance for the party from the woods, Wild game 
was abundant, but the breadstuffs they took with 
them soon gave out, and supplies of corn and sult 
were only to be obtained at a distance, and in 
awe ee and — roots, taken — 
the indigenous plants, the bear-grass especially, 
had fre nentiy fo be resorted to audaet food, 
When the ca. Bg 1789 opened, their situation 
promised gradu 


on the Little Miami had been long cultivated by | 


the savages, and were found mellow as ash-heaps. 
The men worked in divisions, one-half kee ing 
guard, with their rifles, while the others worked, 
changing their employments morning and after- 
noon. One immigrant had brought a looking- 
glass, boxed up, from the east, and the case josie | 
monnted on & home-made pair of rockers, # 

for the first cradle in the settlement. It had 
previously been set across a barrel to do duty as 
a table. Individuals now living in Cincinnati 
were actually rocked, during their infancy, in 
sugar-troughs. 

“It was with diffienlty horses could be pre- 
served from being stolen, by all the means of 
protection to which the settlers could resort, In 
one family the halter-chains of the horses were 
passed throogh between the logs and fastened to 
stout hooks on the inside, Hut neither this pre- 
caution nor securing them with hopples, would 
always serve to protect horses from the savages. 
Qu one oecasion, a fine mare, with her colt, had 
been left in the rear of the house, in a small in- 
closure, The mare was taken off by Indians, they 
having secured her by a stout buffalo tug. It 
appears they had not noticed the colt in the dark- 
neas of the night. As they rode her off, the colt 
sprang the fence after the mare, and mide such o 
noise galloping after, that, supposing themselves 
pursued, they let the mare go, lest she should 
impede their escape, and the family inside of the 
honse knew nothing of the danger to which they 
had been exposed, until the buffalo tug told the 
Bight's adventure.” 

The danger of assassination was constantly 
present: 

“My brother had been taking a cow out from 
Fort Washington to Dunlap’s Station. He was 
in company with a party of three from the gurri- 
son, and on their way out called upon Colonel 
Riddle, of our city, + a blacksmith, and paid 
him three dollars on account of a bill he had owed 
at the shop for some time. ‘You had better give 
me more,’ jocnlarly observed the colonel, *the 
lindians will get the rest.’ ‘ Never fear,” was the 
careless reply. In the course of two hours after- 
ward he had » ballet put through him, his —_ 


‘taken, and the residue of his money carried off. 
, The party had imprudently fastened a bell to the 


cow, which eusbled the Indians to surprise and 
massacre them.” 

The i is invariably carried off as a 
trophy, and this led to the no small mystifi- 
cation of at least one savage : 

“ Colonel Elliott was taking what ie now called 
the Winton road to Cincinnati. On reaching about 
four miles of his journey, he was fired on by 
savages in ambush, and killed, He fell from his 
horse, which made its way back to Hamilton, 
followed by his servant upon the other horse, 

“ Elliott was an uncormoly large man, being 
both tall and heavy, and weighed nearly three 
bundred pounds, He wore a wig, which of course 
came off, under the application of the scalping- 
marks of blood, to the 
great surprise of the Indians, who viewed it asa 
great imposition, and spoke of it afterwanls as 

a d—d lie.’” 

With respect to the population our author 
informs us that : 

“A largo share of the inhabitants of Cincinnati, 
as is the casein most of our large cities, is com- 
posed of foreigners, Among these the German 


Bntish isles and dependencies, make up nine- 
tenths of the residue. Almost every part of the 
world, in small proportions, is represented hare. 
Foreigners, thus, with their children born here, 
constitute more than half our population. . . . 
A comparative view of the facility with which 
these hete as clements become swallowed ap 
in the sheerelnn and fusin; now and for 
the future in progress, which 1s destined to render 
the Anglo-Amencan race paramount throughont 


y toimprove, The fine bottoms | this great continent, would be sufficiently curious, 


although too extensive a subject to be brought 
inte discussion here. It may suffice to say, that 
of all classes of foreigners, the German soonest 
assimilates to the t mass. It takes but one 
generation to obliterate ali the distinctive marks 
of this race--even of language, usually a most 
tenacious feature. On the contrary, the Irishman, 
whose dialect does not differ much, except in 
accent and tone, from ours, retains his family 
—— for several Bago So, also, but m 
a less degree, with the English and Scotch. 

‘To the industry of foreigners, Cincinnati is 
indebted, in a great degree, for its = growth. 
Their presence here has accelerated the execution 
of our public improvements, and given an impulse 
to our immense manufacturing operations, with- 


out which they could not have reached they 


present extent and importance.” 

The climate of Cincinnati is pretty 
ranging from 33° in the winter to 75° in the 
month of July, while the mean temperature 
for the year is 54°, The successful cultiva- 
tion of the vine is a proof of the beauty of 
the climate, and especially the absence of 
frost late in the spri 


The latter half of the work consist a= 
what professes to be statistics of vats 
branches of trade in the city, with the a 
ber of hands employed, the annual valve of 
the produce, and the of raw 
material; also an account of the educational 
establishments, as they are called, for — 
and girls, banks, insurance offices, &e., the 
whole forming a sort of appendix to the 
directory, Of course these are all paid for as 
advertisements, aud are, therefore, quite 
below notice as a li production. 

The volume is illustrated by a good view 
of the city from across the river, a picture of 
the Masonic Temple (we should like to know 
what divinity is worshipped there), and 
several schools of some pretensions to benuty, 
specimens of engraving, dc. We must 
emphatically protest against the vandalism 
of placing advertisements on the cover of 
the book. It may pay well enough, but 
is the very acme of vulgarity and want of 
taste. 


UNIFORMITY OF WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES, 


On the day when the Social Congress at 
Bradford will be assembled to discuss the 
important subjects which will be presented 
to their notice, and of which we have ven- 
tured to make a few observations in our last, 
there will be ered a number of 
men connected with all the most ervilised 
nations of the globe, to take into their con- 
sideration the possibility of inducing all man- 
kind to use the same weights, measures, and 
coins, As one of social and economic science 
this question yields in importance to few, and 
that its fa have not been obtained long 

is only to be attributed to the known 
slowness with which the public can be 


moved, even when its strongest in are 
concerned. “ Quieta non movere" ijg a maxim 
which suits the natural mere of the 
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human mind too well not to find many. 
advocates, and we are not therefore sur- 
prised that so many States should cling to a 
system which, though it is a bar to commerce 
and a bore to travellers, would yet require 
some little labour for its effectual reform. 
All merchants know how muck trouble is 
occasioned by the differences between the 
currency alone of various countries, how com- 
licated a mercantile education beoumes when 
student has to master not one but twenty 
monetary systems, and how infinitely the 
difficulty is increased when each country has 
alco its own system of weights and measures, 
It may be said by those who have mastered 
the difficulty, that for them it exists no 
longer; they can transact all the requisite 
business, and others have no right to expect 
a state of affairs which has done very well 
hitherto, to be changed for their convenience. 
Nay, there are not a few who openly declare 
that the difficulty of commercial seience is 
itself an advantage, and that it furnishes a 
kind of test for the ability of those who apply 
to it, which is far from being undesirable. Rat 
whether it be good for a science in which 
all mankind are interested to be difficult of 
attainment, or whether it be expedient to 
make it aa easy as ible, one thing is 
clear, that the difficulties do exist, and that 
by far the majority of reasoners look on them 
a8 unmixed evils. 

_ But when we come to the practical ques- 
tion, why not agitate for their removal? we 
are met by some such arguments ag these: 
Nothing could be ;done without greatly in- 
conveniencing the bulk of popu- 


lation; they ure accustomed to their 
present m of reckoning, and it would 
cause them so much trouble to alter 


it, that we doubt whether the benefit would 
counterbalance the annoyance. Nothingmore 
is said than this: “it would for a while 
give some trouble to those who are not 
zeal? reckoners."” No one, save those who 
think labour a good thing in itself, and who, 
according to those principles, are bound to 
object to printing and steam looms ;—no one 
but these will contend that it is an advantage 
to me, in going to France, to find a different 
monetary system, and to have to translate 
my accounts from pounds, shillings, and 
pence, into francs and centimes, No one but 
these can sec any benefit from the metre on 
the one side of the channel not corresponding 
with the yard on the other, or from a similar 
difference betweert the litre and the quart, 
We shall speak first of money. At pre- 
sent Franco, Savoy, and Belgium, have a cur- 
rency equal in weight, finoness, and value; all 
accounts ma in one country are intelligible 
at once to the inhabitants of the other two; 
the coins themselves circulate freely through- 
out the three; money-changers are not re- 
quired ; tables of calculation are simplified ; 
and the commerce of these lands is, so 
far as currency gocs, fused into one. In 
thia system men are three advantages ; 
the silver is fine and well struck, the 
copper is only ao token, and the mode 
of computation is decimal. In Germany 
we have a t multitude of systems ; 
mid though there i# a fine silver coinage, 
which in Prussia and Hanover is becoming 
more plentiful, yet as a whole the German 
coi is bad in quality and inconccivably 
complicated ag to its value and denomi- 
nations. No one can look without dis- 
gust at the handful of coarse, ill-executed, 
greasy, and brasay coins which make up the 
change for a German dollar. They are alike 
discreditable to the mint and inconvenient 


to-the merchant. If the Germans are in 
earnest in desiring to have a united Germany, 
they cannot more effectually promote thar 
object than by reforming their monetary 
system, If such areform should ever take 
place, the system of France is that which 
ought to be at onee adopted ; it ia the simplest 
and the most intelligible; it enjoins a purity 
of metal which perpetuates the beauty of the 
coinage; and it offers the still greater ad- 
vantage of a decimal computation. In 
co the gold coinage is comparatively 
rare; the great medium is paper, and the 
metallic currency is chiefly in the basest, 
silver. Gradually as gold becomes more 
abundant the German states will adopt its 
use more abundantly for monetary purposes. 
In France the demand for pe la vel 
gront, and before long gold will be as muc 
the chief cireulating medium there as it is in 
England. In Spain, this has long been the 
case, and the gold currency of that country 
is remarkable for its purity and accurate 
weight, It is probable that before long the 
French and Spanish coinages will be as- 
similated; the French franc is not much 
lighter than the Spanish peseta, and the 
dition of Spain to the group of countries 
using the French decimal system will be 
extremely important to the cause. Portugal 
must at once follow Spain, as the reat of 
Italy is already following Piedmont. More 
important than all would be the accession of 
England—this gained, all the rest of the 
world would come into the enjoyment of 
uniformity before ten years were out. But 
it is said: What can we do with our currency ¢ 
We have already more coin than all the res 
of the world put together. We would simply 
suggest the recalling of the sovereigns and 
the retaining of the half-sovercigns; let the 
shilling be reduced to the size of the franc— 
retaining its name, if that he thought worth 
contending for ; let the sovereign circulate as 
@ piece of twenty-five shillings; let there be 
struck gold pieces of twenty shillings, ten 
shillings, and five shillings; silver pieces of 
five, two, and one shillings, half and per- 
haps quarter shillings, and any other small 
coins which public convenience may re- 
quire. We would then allow a certain time, 
say, , two years, during which 
the present sovereigns might be permitted 
to circulate—but not to be re-issued 
from the bank. At the same time, and for 
the same period, the silver coinage of the 
gent system might pass, and then 
wholly prohibited, but still received in 
= igo of taxes, and at the royal mint. 
e are well aware that all this would be 
attended with some trouble and some incon- 
venience; that many small dealers would be 
puzzled from time to time by the conflicting 
systema ; but in the course of a few montha 
they would have learned all that would be 
necessary. Day day, as the old coinage 
was withdrawn and the new one became more 
lentiful, the difficulties would decrease ; and 
by the end of the two years we should have 
a currency assimilated with that of half the 
world. ur example would be extensively 
followed, we should have the great — 
of a decimal system, commerce would 
ly served, and its votaries eased of at 
east a quarter of their labour. 
We look on this great question from a 
scientific point of view: one position renders 
this the most important in our eyes. We have 
political and commercial economists to weigh 
the palpable benefits and the supposed dis- 
advan of the decimal system ; itis clear 
that it is, and must be, the most scien- 
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tific; and we have now the testimony of 
France, Belgium, Savoy, and America 
in its favour, as practically the most con- 
venient. Our acute cousins on the other 
side of the Atlantic have paid much 
attention to monetary science; they have 
adopted a decimal coinage with the best 
results, and would, we have reason to 
believe, cheerfully join the greater part of 
Europe, if such an agreement could be made. 
It is, perhaps, scarcely possible to say what 
facilities would be opened out for the com- 
merce of the world under such an arran 
ment, The people of the United States 
must, ere long, occupy Mexico; not im- 
probably Pera, Chili, Bolivian, Venezuela, 
and the rest of South America ap to Brazil. 
The outlets for trade which will thus be ex- 
hibited, the new stores which will pour in 
upon the world, the additional reasons for 
“peace on earth,” which will be manifested 
as discoveries are made, and each new tribe 
is enabled to send its quota to the world’s 
welfare, must all demand uniformity in 
weights, measures, and coins; but we for- 
bear to pursue so attractive a sabject. . 
Tt will be evident that no international sys- 
tem can be adopted save a decimal one, and 
we see in France one which has been so 
well and carefully elaborated, has been tried 
so long and with such complete success, 
that to seek another would be useless labour. 
It would be worse than this; it would 
defeat its own obj for France would 
y agree to change hers, the merita 
of which she knows, simply because some 
other nations, unwilling to adopt her plans, 
would prefer to invent some thing quite 
new. We do not anticipate that national 
vanity will stond in the way; we only look 
for that amount of obstruction which every 
new scheme must infallibly receive. 





NEW NOVELS. 
Raised to the Peerage. By Mrs, Octavius Freire 
Owen, (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Tuts novel fell into our hands only after we had 
sean it reviewed in several other periodicals, and 
we certainly expected a treat of no ordinary cha- 
ractor. e were told that it was te novel par 
excellence of the season—that its delincations of 
character were so exquisite, its plot so complicated 
and yet so clear, its style so poetical and yet so 
simple—that at last we had a perfect romance, 
Alas! for the facta. A more el age mass 
was never piled together than that which our Indy 
novelist hus man to get inte the verre of 
these three distressing volumes. Some half-dozen 
abductions and nocturnal sigs an attempted 
murder in the guise of Mra. Radcliffe’s ghosts; a 
high-minded English lady who secretes her son’s 
letters; treats, fees, and temporises with a felon, 
ill-treats her idolised daughter because she marries 
a poor cl (her own seg was a mésal- 
Hance), and wilfully causes her no less idolised son 
to commit bigamy, she and the said felow all the 
while knowing of the existence of the first wife ; an 
Abbé who, after five years’ patient love-makin 
offers violence toa young panitent, and plans a mid- 
night abduction, = y, but most clumsily, pre- 
vented by a venerable old Pére of doubtful ortho- 
deoxy and an idiot of convenient intelligence when 
needed ; various scenes in ** flash kens, nbling 
houses, and the like, with a wild fusion of 
bovk-made slang evidently taken out of Paul 
Clifford and Jack Sheppard, but of which the fair 
lady herself never heard the echo—Heaven forbid 
that she should, or that she should have ever 
seen what she attempts so foebly to describe ! 
—@ reckless bandying about of nigh names, & 

ucer unnatural commingling of discordant 
elements and impossible conditions: and the 
reader has the skeleton of Mrs. Owon’s book, 
with the proviso that the skeleton does not show 
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half the inconsistencies and deformities of the | the 


ted creation, 

Mr. Darnley Sheffield, a man of irre- 
solute character and undisciplined impulses, when 
on his tour, contracts a secret m 
with a certain little French girl, Mademoiselle 
the (so-called) niece of one Rasé Malvoisin, 
to take her home to his wealthy, kind- 
hearted, parvenn father, and aristocratic, loving, 
high -born es — es pe _ 

om i i uncle, and sets 
off for Malvoisin has him tracked, 
He is seen at Dover kissing and talking to a 
respectable old goody, his aunt, who lives in a 
tumble-down cottage : whereon Mr. Rusé, infer- 
ring that Mr. re a is not the Jon 
parti ox aca d little le which this precious 
worthy him to be, sends the baby to the Hnfants 
Trourés, and rushes off to America with the 
there to secure, if possible, a prey. 

7 writes to Darnley a letter, which a 
angel in the shape of one Marcelline (the Abbé’s 
penitent, of whom more hereafter), drops safely 
unto the This letter the Hon. Mrs. Sheffield 
s0cs, ere is nothing peculiar about it, but 
that it is written in a small feminine hand and 
comes from France, Instantly this queenly, peer- 
less woman abstracts it from the heap, burns 
Gt in her own room. Before being consumed, the 
writing shows these words : ‘* Separation—Estelle 
—Death.” Darnley goes to Paris, and discovers 
the loss of his wife and child ; comes back distracted 
and despairing ; saves the life—in an impossible 
manner—of Lady Frances Bolsover, who instantly 
falls in love with him and goes on loving him 
'y for five years; has a fever; raves; 
receives another letter during his delirium, which 
this time his lady mother takes care to read before 
cremation ; and finally, is ted into marry- 
ing Lady Fanny—his mother, now Lady Went- 
worth, knowing that it is a falso marriage, that 
Estelle is alive, and that the boasted connection 
with the Bolscvers, which it has been her aim 
for five years to encom is a mere delusion 
and sham, and ‘the heir” no more the real 
heir than the little child at the gate. 
‘This is Mrs. Owen's notion of what a high-bred 
ish mother could and would do for pride. 
not only this, but long conferences with 
Malvoisin whom she attermpts to buy off by large 
and heavy bribes; lies upon lies to her adored 
husband, with whom heretofore her life has been 
one of crystalline purity ; baseness and truckling 
to her accomplice ; enforced submission to his 
familiarities ; and, as the crown and summit of all, 
a midnight sasignation with him in the park 
pavilion, which assignation Lord Wentworth 
—— and is struck with paralysis as he 

stan 


Busé Malvoisin—Mr. Crafty Badneighbour— 
is the villain, par excellence, of the work ; but 
Mrs. Owen has a weakness generally for villains, 
She has some half-dozen of them, of ** pure blood,” 
without counting the moral zebras of alternate 
stripes of vice and virtue, But on the whole, 
Rusé Malvoisin is the worst. He turns out to be 
no uncle of Estelle, but, on the contrary, her 
ardent lover, who at one time is will ry by 
fleecing her husband, at another by macing her 
lovers—only that Estelle is virtuous, and will not 
sell herself; finally proposing to marry her him- 
self, and ting to violence when persuasion 
fails. This Rusé, be it known, has in years gone by 
murdered Estelle's grandfather, to please the man 
who seduced his own beloved, Estelle’s mother; 
he is then left guardian to Estelle, whom he 

up as his niece, and, after marrying her to 


Estelle, 
Afraid 


brings 
Mr. Sheffield, seeks to make an income of her | beow 


beauty, and finally declares himself her lover and 
determined to be her husband. Her father, the 
detrayer of her unhappy mother, is the Abbé 
Vauclin, Marcelline’s Abbé, who has not, it 
seems, mended the evil of his ways, but goes 
on in his scandals, just as if no law and no 
morality existed in the whole of France. The 
story ends by Estelle fiying from Rusé’s bratal 
care ; leaving New York (where she is the most 
po actress of the day) under the name and 
title of the widowed Lady Altonby, and, under 









guardianship of the present Lord Altonby, 
who is her devoted lover—(she is assumed to 
the widow of his nephew, the late lord, dead ina 
dranken brawl at a gambling house}—her meeting 
with Darnley, then moa her reconciiation 


with him when a widower; the of her 
child whom Marcelline has Levaght up; Daraley’ 8 
death ; and her final happiness, married to Lord 
Altonby, and living near to Rosamond, Darnley’s 
twin sister. This is a summary of what Mrs. 
Octavius Freire Owen sets forth as the fair pic- 
ture of sane, living, and actuul society in oT 
France, and America, at this present time. ITfan 
one has ever known a pendant to the same in re 
life, for the sake of science let him publish his 
experience atonce. A detailed account ofa colony 
of Gorillas, a new planet, or an undiscovered race, 
would bo tame in comparison with the interest 
which one would feel in seeing or gong, Sing 
rational English people who could act as Mrs, 
Owen makes her act, or whose modes 
of life were of the same character. 





SHORT NOTICES. 


Buchan. By the Rev. J. B. Pratt. Second 
Edition, (W. Blackwood.) This volume is as 
interesting a specimen of local history as is com- 
monly to be met with, and Scottish local history 
is perhaps the most interesting of any. The cha- 
racter of the self-reliant to a fault, and 
impatient of foreign novelties, has of course done 
much towards the preservation of ancient customs 
and traditions which have elsewhere faded away 
before the stronger light of civilisation and know- 
ledge, while at the same time their attachment 
to the ancient ways” is coupled with an inde- 
pendence of thought and love of freedom which 
ts it from degenerating into mere weak 
sentimentalism, It is rather odd mixture, namely, 
an unbounded attachment to what is old, united 
with vigorous radical tendencies in all matters of 
religion and politics, that make the genuine Scotch- 
man so well worth oe And though in a 
work like the present, which is more of an 
antiquarian description than anecdotical or 
humorous, there ix, of course, comparatively 
little exhibition of Scottish character, yet even 
in the relics and memorials of the past there are 
the same distinguishing traits ; in the old family 
mottoes and legends we find the same symptoms 
of that ancestral pride and individual indo- 

ndence, of that religious earnestness so curious 

evoid of reverence, which characterise the Scotch- 
man of to-day, as they did his progenitor of a 
thousand years ago. Mr. Platt seems to have 
done his work with great completeness, and we 
have no doubt his new edition will be valued by 
all Scottish readers, 


Memories of Rome, By Denis O'Donovan, Esq. 
(Dolman.) is is a littl: volume written by a 
a Irishman, an enthusiastic Papist, 
and a budding poct. What is likely to be the 
result of such a combination our readers ma 
readily imagine. His cloquence is of that burning 
and rather mounfanous character peculiar to his 
countrymen, while his descriptions of all his own 
proceedings and the society by which he was 
courted remind us alternately of Tom Moore and 
Captain a His language on the subject 
of the P the Romish religion generally are 
mere ve thapsodies, and excite a wondering 
smile at their apparent simplicity and good faith : 

“The majesty of the Pope,” writes thia faithful fellow, 
“ia, beyond contradiction, the leftiest om earth,—the 
triple crown is the emblem of the hii 


The suprem 

enw of God, the chief bishop and 
hfal, the spiritual father of monarcha 

® there is no human being uniting in himeclf 


agtor 


and fe of “him ‘ho holds t this highest 

w At present 

boliest position.” 

Of society in Rome we have the following : 
“T am soon ‘at home’—there is no stiffhess In the 

rnaanncrs of those Italians, all is clegant and casy—and in 
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distinguished visitor. 1 am introduced tw 
proves to be she sole child andi helrens of cus 
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by this last incident defy comment, and we leave 
the descendant of the O'Donnells on an emimence 
from which we do not care to pull him down. 

A Familiar History of British India. From the 
Earliest Period to the Transfer of the Government 
India to the British Crown in 1858. By J. 
Stooqueler, Esq. (Darton, Holborn Wall.) 6A 
com little volume comprised in about two 
hundred pages, in which all the principal facts of 
Indian history are arranged with distinctness, 
and, as far as we could judge from a hasty perusal, 
without error. It is, however, as may be 
imagined, excessively Loge pd and so far from 
being adapted to the use of schools and colleges, 
is, we should think, only suitable to go into the 
lower forms of the first-mentioned. 

By John Lang. (Rout- 
ledge.) Another ation from Household 
Words, and the name of the author of the 
** Wanderings” is a sufficient evidence of ther 
interest. Indeed Mr. Lang has always suck 
wonderful tales to tell that we cannot help same- 
times doubting him in spite of the best will im 


ly the world to be as confident as a child. Here are 


one or two specimens. The first takes place in 


an Indian churchyard : 


“Tras in the mi 
When bees from 


month of 
——p | a 


nice of sli; my od 
Maat pair tad te made of 
apparel were given ns a present to 
song would 
Yes, | know that 
and ehall have it.’ 
bye old man «ang the melody with a tenderness and 
feeling which quite charmed mo, as well as the snake, 
who coiled himself apand remained perfectly still. 
reason as I had to doubt the truth of any of the old "4 


i 
: 
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staternenta, 1 certainly should have been sceptical as to 
the story of the snake if I had not witncsscd the sceng I 
have attempted to Md 


Here is a second ; 


one 
valet had not recovered the effects of his potations ; 

on being awakened, seemed, anil really ws, 

and stupified—so much #0, that he could not inform the 
magistrate that he was ‘only a servant,’ and not entitled 
to the attentions that were showered upon him. With 
trembling hand, he took the enp of tea from the silver 
salver, and gazing wildly round, marnmured rather than 


dy! Little brandy!" which was nat 
bronght and administered. He then bad bi 
‘wash,’ sat down on the best bed, and suffered 
be punknhed by two domestics in snow-white 


ones 
wart, 
w 





"Take some brandy and soda-water, my lord,’ said 


his host. 
“The valet nodded assent, 
“The magistrate mixed the dose, and administered iL 


with his own be 
and agnin shook his bead. 


“The valet; 
“*Yon will better presently, my" lord,’ eaid tho 


‘Drunk as a Ford!” hiceuped the valet. 
“*O, no, my lord! It wus the jolting along the road." 
“*In Ghat coffin?’ said the valet, who now began to 


he! Where am 1?* 


“** Not , may lord." 

“* Give us a little drop more of that last brew.” 

eS te tt 

“Ahr k you! I feel better now—much better. 
that . Good it was, though, What 

was that we were at?’ 

ee ord.” 

«* «Would that T were in place, my lord 
‘ou! were in your . iid 

“*Well, it isn't a bad a gti the valet. 


? OF We don't 


lord, and have o 
will vary sposdily tal 
and soon fell fast asleep. 


|, I will,’ said the valet; 
were then and the house kept on 


imagined," ue 
We also cannot remember the black youth with 
the blue eyes who came over to England as one of 
her lords, and who disappeared—the history of 
whom we have under the title “ Black and Blue,” 
Mr. Lang's book is very readable—its best quality. 
Notes corrcborative of the remarks in ‘* The St. 
George's Hospital Medical Staff,” exemplifying te 
state of the Medical Profession. (John Churchill.) 
The medical profession is, we regret to say, in a 
terribly bad way. It is not long since Mr. Lee told us 
80 in his work on the St. George's Hospital medical 
staff; and since that time he has fonnd, chiefly in 
letters addressed by voluntary correspondents to 
various medical j 60 many statements 
corroborative of his loomy views, that he has felt 
it necessary to sh his recent discoveries in a 
separate pam in the guise of notes to his 
former work. The state of things disclosed in 
these notes is really most distressing. It is a 
notorious fact that, in all elections to hospital 
appointments, the merits of the candidates are 
never taken into consideration ; and that, in order 
to ensure success, it is necessary to have recourse 
to measures “ repugnant to the feelings of a man 
of true honour.” e Medical Reform Act is ‘a 
mockery, a delusion, and a snare ;" and totally 
fails to accomplish its professed object of pre- 
venti from practising as duly qualified 
ommetitioners, The Medical Council does nothing 
ut register practitioners ; and requires no qualifi- 
cation beyond the — of the registration fee. 
This is very bad : but it can scarcely be wondered 
at, when we reflect that Sir B. Brodie is the presi- 
dent of the council; u gentleman whose portrait 
has been drawn with such terrible aecuracy by 
that unflinching iconoclast Probe, in Vol. 1X. of the 
Metical Times, ‘*‘ He has,” says Probe, *‘ no 
retensions to ius: he is the most natural 
esuit we ever w. His features are 7a 


prominent, bsg oe nose, placed obliquely, 
ives him two distinct profiles, a tik les 
divinity, he may be said to have duplicity 
stamped upon his countenance. His cye is sunken, 
denoting absence of great command of language, 
perceptive organs very much developed, secretive- 
ness and acqnisitiveness and self-esteem 
towering above all the rest. He loves notoriety, 
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though he is too wily not to affect to avoid it.” 
Such being Sir B. Brodie’s character, teste Probe, 
it would of course, as Mr. Lee points out, * be 
doing him injustice to su him to be actuated 
vy animosity in making the remarks 
which he has felt to be called for by the exigency 
of the case ;” or in characterising the president of 
the council as ‘‘one in whom the amor awnmeund is 
so strongly exemplified as to have led on several 
oocasions to the commission of discreditable acts 
for the sake of a few pounds, and to the self- 
appropriation of 200/, a-year from the hospital 
funds." The examinations at the College of 
Surgeons are perfectly worthless: as, indeed, 
must be the case, seeing that ‘‘the curriculum is 
framed on the most mephistophical principles.” 
If there were any doubt as to the fact that success 
in the medical profession is quite independent of, 
and affords no guarantee for, the possession of 
medical skill, it would be at once removed by an 
article on the ‘* Modern Practice of Physic” in 
Houschold Words ; but it is so notorious that the 
medi¢al men of London are not to be relied on, 
that the present Lord Shaftesbury some years ago 
was obliged “‘to go to Paris for the health of a 
sick child ;” and Mr. Lee is acquainted with many 
similur manifestations on the part of Englishmen 
of want of — in pel arpesse a their 
own country. is, we repeat, a is 
state of things ; and Mr, Lee has established a Inst- 
ing claim on our gratitude by setting it before us in 
such true and lively colours. If, as his own state- 
ment woukd lead us to su it was his “failing in 
his endeavours to obtain the assistant-surgeoncy at 
St. George's, notwithstanding the or erpen of 
his testimonials, and his being — ly excluded 
from the college fellowship,” that ned his 
eyes to the true condition of the medical pro- 
fession in England, we can scarcely bring our- 
selves, considering their important consequences, 
to regard these events with the regret which they 
are in themselves caleulated to excite. However 
this may be, one thing is certain, the evil is before 
us, and the only question is, what is the remedy ? 
Obviously, to arrange matters, somehow or other, 
in such a manner that Mr, Lee may find himself 
immediately in the fon of an extensive 
practice, and that St. George's Hospital may 
expiate the crime of having refused him a paltry 
assistant-surgeoney by laying unasked its highest 
po his feet. bs 8, like many berg errr 
obj ma ibly a somewhat difficult 
pes erased bat if Mur ee will continue to back 
our efforts with the same skill and energy which 
he has already displayed, we do not despair of its 
final accomplishment. There is, he tells us in his 
mphlet, a good opening for a * pushing” man. 
Te i we , under the influence of this con- 
viction that he has appended to his present work 
a copy of the superior testimonials which, as he 
phrases it with a touching and modest vagueness, 
‘were sent to the Governors of St. George's Hos- 
pital on the occasion of a vacancy in the office of 
assistant surgeon.” Mr, Lee may take our word 
for it, that “‘ pushing” so termperate and judicious 
as this cannot fail to meet with its reward. 


MAGAZINES. 

Blackwood is very full of travel — nce 
The ron,the “Discovery of the sup 
Source of the Nile” is continued. It seems an 
admirable ae a dull one. In capital 
contrast with this endeavour is the second part of 
* Horse-dealing in Syria,” a perfect specimen of 
travel jottings, observant, condensed, and at times 
lively, The following is a specimen of the pic- 
turesque : 

“ Prom all quarters camels 
solemn etalk; those already arrived star 
motionless, All arvund rises their 
the character of a bello 


sometimes perched on the oo of a big camel, admonish 
their focks with frequent h . “Whee-bup! whoa-hup! 
; ml a 


whon-hup!—-Yah!" eries the berdeman; and, with 
omtons variety of —— and ring tones, the 
concls answer in strange chorus. very 
guttiurully, ' O-o-o-0-0-0;" second camel, wrathfully, 
Wa-ow-ow-ough ; camel, most pitifully, as if it 
whe really too bad, ‘O-0-0-! Bu ” up with 
an accent of disgust.” 
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** Mountaineering ” seta out with the assertion, 
that the national passion for sport is a “ remnant 
of barbarism.” 


Frazer contains a paper “About the West 
Riding,” which is about as erroneous as it well 
can be. If written by a man accustomed to 
Yorkshire, which seems impossible, the peper 
sae how @ man may live, and yet be ignorant. 

ut it is doubtless written by a sonthron, and he 
has not gone the right way to work with the 
Yorkshiremen. They do not ‘dislike greatly” 
to mingle with strangers, if they are met frank a 
A Yorkshire rustic is more polished than the resto 
of any other county in land. Mr, Charles 
concludes his admirable paper on the ‘* National 
Drama of in.” Mr, Keightley has a good 
paper—if a little dogmatic o 

The Virginians, The Virginians are now in 
harbour, and Mr. Thackeray added one more 
complete work to his gallery. Of course we shall 
review the work at length at an early date. Per- 
haps The Virginéans will do much to modify 
the general belicf in Mr, Thackeray's cynicism, 
There are some beautiful ‘‘bits” in this con- 
cluding number : take the last sentences, written 


by Goorge—Sir George Warrington : 


vain—on Spenser. 


the piece, * Sta Grogox, wr Lany, a¥p THETA Masten.” 
“ Here has poked out all the 
ordered the 


Mr. 
Thackeray is geninily imitating in the following 
sentence : 


“His march in mili state: the of 
his procimmations bey be bade the eeboniees 
power of England; and sum- 


“Aunt Het is pow a staid little Lai 
over with silver. There are 
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the end of 1741, a revolt took in the Philadelphia 
Line of the Congress Army, Sir Henry Clinton sent 
out agents to the mutineers, became of them? The 
men took the spies prisoners, and 

them, and my brother ( knew and lo ard 
had often wed under fre), who had been sent from 
Pap dinky wor terms with the troops, recognised one of 


s execution was about to be done 
a with hideous outerics, grov and 
kneeling at Colonel Warrington's feet, easought him for 
mercy, promised to confess all to him, confess 
what? Harry turned away sick at heart. Will's mother 
and sister never knew the trath, They always fancied it 
was in action be was killed.” 

Beloved Dr. Johnson is mentioned in the very 
last Page, and perchance it is the doctor's in- 
fluence which has prohibited Mr, Thackeray from 
giving us a preface. 

The Dublin University contains a paper entitled 
“* A Gallimaufry,” which lays before us some good 
literary tit-bits. Mill's ** Liberty " is reviewed. 

Titan opens with a t, whose title is 
terrific, ‘* Pathological are in its English As- 
pect.” The ** Newoomes,” and, singularly enough, 
all discoveries considered, Mr. C. Reade's ** Peg 
WwW is made to pete the Pecatadly 
e@rgument. The paper is very |, notwi nd- 
ing its ill-chosen Title. There are no less than 
forty pages of the novel “ Getting On,” which is 
doing so with a vengeance. A tale entitled 
** Loves and pitchers for Two,” will do, 


Bentley's contains the first chapter of a new 
tale, ‘Slander and Sillery ; or, How a Paris Lion 
was Hunted,” eminently French, lively, and 
superficial. Mr, Thornbury writes a poem, ‘The 
Unknown Knight.” Here are the first two lines ; 

The rose clouds hovered round the sun, 
High up amid the soft June bine. 
A chapter on ‘‘ Social Life in Berlin” gives some 
alarming information ; ‘ 

“ prodigies wear short white frocks, and 
trousers with frills (oven when twenty of age), ane 
of prodigi . his chal re A yh 
ate old bachelor procured horedssiasion to thonkuchousse 
for old maids," 

Once a Week. Mr, Charles Reade has finished 
**A Good Fight.” He has fully carried out his 

romise to infuse a German element into any 

rman tale he should write—an assertion he 
made in consequence of critical complaints that 
““White Lies" was singularly French. Those 
quaint papers which may be termed economical 
utopias are continued, ‘* Orchards in Cheapside ” 
being one of them. The “ Artificial Man” is very 
Mr. Sutherland Edwards also contributes 
anice even paper, This gentleman and several 
other literary men combine ther and make 
— exertions in the cause of periodical literature, 
ey write laboriously and extensively ; we only 
fear lest they may prevent that influx of young 
ant blood which, if permitted to cireulate in 
English literature, might renovate half the perio- 
dicals that are pablished. 


The Eclectic leads with an article * Abeland and 
Heloise.” It speaks rather of Abelard as phi- 
losopher than lover, but contributes to that 
possibly false sentimental halo which glorifies the 
memory of Heloise and her learned husband. An 
article on “King Arthur and the Round Table" 
will be read with pleasure, paying as it does homage 
to the good influence of legends connected with 
Arthur's name, Mary Howitt’s “Sun Pictures” 
are continued, 

It is toujours perdrix with The Church of Eng- 
a ~via as the iatter, we have an 
article on capital punishment, inewhich appears 
the characteristic sentence : ae 
pathetic, as we Lowed 4 
a very deluded, rn his subject ecns teak 
snbtiety’ to ‘reconcile the Christian's creed with the 
= Wad pm Let it unite the poles,” 
much 


the antipodes together; they 
asunder.” Stolitloiots of capital punlsunent 
themselves are beeworr-ange J dal Satan's work, vet we 
woukl not uncharitably with the * satanic- 
subtlety’ thas earnestly besought.” 
The Review with an article, entitled, ‘ The 


Doctrine of Inspiration,” which thus commences : 
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The New Quarteriy Review has two difficulties 
with which to contend. Be the bock good or bad, 
it has oan equally small quantity of space for 
review, since this quarterly professes to give 
a general resumé of the quarter's literature, 
science, arts, and polities, The biography of 
Charles Kean is terribly handled, the work being 
called “*a gross two volume puff.” The dramatic 
review wants looking to, for to tell the public in 
October that Mr. Harris is to succeed Mr. Kean 
at the Princess's, when the former gentleman 
opened the house in September, exhibits some 
want of care on the part of the compiler, 

The Universal Review.—This eminently prac- 
tical review opens with a good article on ‘ Iifled 
Anns," The “* Idealistic Novelists" very justly 
condemns the class ; really fiction should be 
strong, human, and philosop jeal. An article on 
American numismatics contains all that need be 
said on the subject. 

The number of The Poetical Works of Thomas 
Moore (Lon; ) for this month contains the 
satirical and humorous poems. 

Kingston's Magazine for this month has one or 
two good Day op but the articles are commencing 
to chronicle too much blood-shedding, 

We have before us sil mg oon op Prac- 
tice of Homeopathy (Hamilton, Adams & Co.), A 
pretty strong evidence that the scheme has many 
followers, 


We have to acknowledge Part XLIY. of Charles 
Knight's Mistery of England. Part 1X. of The 
Working Men's College Magazine, The con- 
vas yee of Murray's Ayron. Part XII. of 
Cham 
Chanters's Bneycloprdia, 

A series of papers entitled “ Misdirected Letters" 
is commenced in this month's part of the Consti- 
futional Press. Should we be wrong to say the: 
are the work of Mr. Justice Halliburton? An 
dloes the following specimen prove the supposition f 

“Well, they all have brandy stowed away in their 
trunks, and when they im crinkoty (as all 
women do, to show they don't ike ft), and 
strong,’ drink = glass 
the ~ it's badly's 
then--oh, Solomon! 
stowardesees, ane one (not before each other, galis 
don’t like that), and get them to let you hare o spree 
among the lady passengers."* 

The Journal of Mental Science for October con- 
tains a noteworthy article on ‘* General Paralysis.” 

The Reene Indépendante opens with an impor- 
tant article, entitled ‘' La Triste Verité.” 

“Plain, or Ringletst” has a good description 
of a dinner @ la Russe, 

The Pharmaceutical Journal contains a paper on 
“The Evidence in Dr. Smethurst’s case. 


Houlston & Wright's Wild Flowers, Part XVIL., 
contains a nicely coloured orchid. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


Afterneon of Life, by author of * Morning Chowds," Ind od. 12mo., de 
Anderson (J), Dura Den: a Menagrap of tbe ‘Yellow Sandatoee, 
fu . Me. Ge, 
amon (G.), Income Tax Twhles, new ed. Awe. 14, Get. 
Austin (TJ jp Eirectical Account ef General Paretrals, Ore. Oe, 
(A), Rextracts from Etalian Mrosn Writers, a, 
Nh (F Hook for Boys amd Girls, 1émo, 
Lithia A t with Exglish Notes, by Iter PF. 
Lo s 
(C.), Book of Family Prayers, by Goodhardt, dnd ed. dito, Sha 
kroa In |, Gemtend Dosabteur eee ob ovo. Yow. ed, 
] aust (Tbe Om Dislocations and injuries of the Joints, post Hye. 


+, Of. 
Purke , Vieisaitedes af Pamities, tad ed. tre, 126, Gt. 
earn (ik. Designs for Villas, Mansions, &c., Parts 2 to 6, 4to. 


. Gd. cach. 
nbeur bdinburgh Papers: Romantic and Scottish TMallads, fro. 
La Ms 


Chambers’ Edinburgh Papers = Testineny, ite Position In Scientific 
World, tro. Ls, 
kseed new ed. 1tme. ls. 
try Bornes, 


Chickweed, . 
Childrea’s Picture Hook of Cognt Gre. Se, 
by H. Wetr, l4mo, Sa. 


Children’s Picture Pable Book, itustrated 
Saieriaee J8. T.), Poems. new ed. 12mo. 4s, 


Kk 
Tuna ean Manual, ‘Sete. ba, 
Dean's Moveable Pooks, Ned Nimbie, royal #ro, 3a, 
=e At eed Women Artists in all Ages 
Foreign Lit dalys te,ave eee 
* a FO. Be. Gd, 
Preeman (G. ad ain iF), Paleonry ; ite Claims, Mistery, and 
0, 
Opinions, by Upham, Rive. Te Ge, 
for hewed poet oro. be. — 
2, #te. le. 


Hardwick (C7, Hiscory, Position, Gnd Social 1 of 
se x74 e' mportance of Friendly 


ss Gallery of Nature; and Part V1. of Wino 


ing 
~s ways speak 
dignified ing sometimes be 
of 

ifficult to 
Beat concerss, 
man — 

and 

burs, 

a narrow society 

jah journals 

= eae went 
enarl"—the 
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‘Treatice on the Vine, new ed. fro. 
Timo, ind _ \ 
Middle Ard ed, fro, ‘de. 
post +" Doak Bro. If. 6, 
Tadd, So. Le, tel, 
W. Delt fictch Ihcok, foonimile of, by Willes, 480. 
.), Merton ; or, There's many a alip between Cup and 
Lip, new od. I2mve 3s. oan bes 
Household Truths for Mothers and Daughters, Itmea. Iv. éd_ 
Hughes |W. porn pam lien na time, Be, 64, 


|, Clase 
Kingwley (C.), Westward Mo, ed. re. Gs. 
ieee ics: Malt Hours with ihe linet Authors, Rew e4., 4 Vole, 


Heeker’J.), 
Lester, by Author of “ Gareston 
(Jan), Sermane, fyo. @. 


‘thy and Hydropathy impartially appreciated, 
Lee (W.), Puneral Oration of Prrictes in fob Rinrme, ove. bs. 
. 7, Powel Be. Bite, 


Lowe (E'3.), Ferns, Mritish and Exetée, ¥ ; 
ime, frow, by Walker aad Kdwants, sew ed, bteo. 
a le 

Marstea (C. D.), Manual of tion of Seri , hime, te. ad. 
Minstug (The) Link ; oe, ble ‘odor in thee of the London 
Montgo James), Poetical Works, edited to. Me. 
MOE Oats yet > 


)y Name. La Gel, 
My New Picture Book, . Te Get, 
My Note Book ; or, Sayings and Doings of a London Physician, 
National Mi Fou. 6 Bre. Te, Gf, 

otmaint oy bee Students, beso, Ye. 6d, 
Nowrs at Moar, Part 1, do. ds. 


Phillip’s ‘Atle, 40. Ts, Gd, 
Fumlipe (Mra), Adore Her station ; Story of a Young Woman's Life, 


Pinin Words to the Wise in Heart on Our Duties in Chureh, 3rd ed 
Reid (Capt. M.), White Chief; a Legead of Northern Mexico, new 
ed. aneo. ae da . 


Shakapere, Now J ‘af, post Sve. Ta. Gd. 
Mandlag ‘Orders of Lands Tod Commons cu Private ils, 1900, 


Sa. br. 
Stevens (Ht.), The Rest of the Hiewerd | a Sermonom the Death of 
Carr, Bro le 


ing and Teach 


Pane. tad. 
re Epetie te the Romane, bre. Teed, 


Yeantley |B, 
Yeardicy (1), 00 





NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Tue Satvrpay Review axyp tHe AMERICAN 
Puess.—-If the Saturday Review could 
annihilated the voice of the American Press 
about this time would achieve the deed, The 
Saturday Review having written on America, and 
not too kindly, America sounds to the assault 
with one voice, We have read some dozens of 
these ricochet attacks—the following is perhaps 
the one of fullest flavour : 

“Jobn Ball doer not al 
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ani flirtations: But the rebuke comes with an ill grace 
from a member of the press, which chronicles 
every item 
a the pettinesses of the titled or wealthy great. 
or 
tell us how Prince Albert (we believe they 

‘and when the Prince of Wales bo hat 

hen Lord Fitafoodle rode in ‘Yde 


‘cheap news- 
affhira and mina them 
a le 
to dein Ball for the idee ‘cheap 
to Lim fac.a bosry influ of English burglare, 

em 5 
mem and’ which he kindly 


America isa great nation. And America certainly 
knows it. 


the intended new coin- 
present has the pound weight of 
ies, The 


be 
» with 


«an only be occupied effectively by one 

and this much lvss so on the halfpenny an 

and if 1 am correct in this opinion 

I do not apprehend we can do better than 

retain a Britannia, but clearly indicating our 

insular one by having her placed ona rock 
y the sea, 


surrounded our mercantile great- 
ness by ships, inwards and outwards; Boulton 
gave us this appropriate symbolism on the 

coinages at Soho, in 1797 and 1799, 
which has been lost sight of on Tower Hill, The 


Britannia on our present penny, in graceful ease 
and classical beauty of ee Ll competes 
with any single figure I have ever seen on the 
Greek or Roman series. isl 7 pel eg 
Majesty on the obverse, is of very high excellence, 
a pleasing resemblance; combin 
the dignity of a _ and the quict simplicity 
cagroting place this bust the first rank of art 
engra t rat rank of art ; 
shole'T do not think this coin has its equal 
in any mint in Europe. The second bust of Her 
Majesty, on the five-sovereign piece, is even 
superior to this of the penny; and the idealised 
en on the Gothic crown of 
847, beaut 


as 
such a field for ble counterfeiting. 1 never 


saw a fo! Boulton’s heavy eer but we 
i tod with those of the last three reigns. 
However, 1 suppose our Mint authorities have 
given this subject due consideration, and they 
ought to know best. The Greek coinage was 
Fp manage the Roman symbolical and historical. 
hanes ae Png rie le M 1 
nm system. hile Mr, La- 
bouchere was Master of the Mint I found myself 
a friend's dinner-table next to him, and I availed 
the chance in the course of the evening 
his attention to this; but Mr. Labouchere 


n 1844, I obtained 
mint at Munich o series of thirty-one silver 


Hue, | fiend 
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coins, of Louis the then King of Bavaria, extend- 
ing from the 13th October, 1825, when he 
ascended the throne, to the 12th October, 
1842, which last coin records the marriage 
of the Crown Prince, now King of Bavaria. 
coins are an inch and a-half in diameter, 
and all the reverses are historical or symbolical. 
On Mr. Labouchere's theory, there are, therefore, 
neither ies nor politics in Bavaria! Much 
want information seems to exist with the 
blic, as to the time and labour requisite to 
ring out such a coinage as is now contem- 
lated, One writer appears to think we should have 
issued on the lst January, 1860, Government 
state that the T coins in circulation represent 
a value of cight hundred thousand pounds, which 
is to be entirel tnnorcongid and —— ig bra 
new coinage. ing the mint strikes coins 
nting Pirin, donc thousand pounds in 
pennies, five hundred and fifty thousand pounds 
mn halfpence, and or | thousand pounds in 
farthings,, the number of coins to be struck will 
be three Aundred and sixty millions, viz. : 


£200,000 in ,» M0tothe 2  . 44,000,000 coins. 
640,000 in 480 tothe £ . 204,000,000 ,, 
),000 in i PO tothe £, 44,000,000 ,, 





£300,000 represented by 300,000,000 ,, 
Referring back to the great coinage of silver in 
the latter part of the reign of George III., we 
have the evidence of Sir Jasper Atkinson, one of 
the moneyers, a8 to what was effected at the Mint 
by eight coining presses :—‘* From the 5th June, 
1816, to the 4th March, 1817, which was nine 
months, we manufactured the enormous number 
of 57,960,936 pieces, making in value 2,745,666. ; 
total per day, 247,696 pieces; at each presa, 
80,962." (From “ Report on the Royal Mint, 30th 
June, 1837, page 133.") RS. 

The London and Middlesex Arc ical So- 
ciety had a lange gathering of its members and 
rie! at Harrow-on-the Hill, on Thursday last, 
the igi | being held in the Speech Room of 
Harrow ool, 


There were, of course, the 
—— that usually befall archwological meet- 
ings. e 
as the hour of meeting 


card of invitation named ‘* 12, noon,” 

; but the chair was not 
taken till 2 in the afternoon. The President of 
the Society sent an excuse for non-attendance, 
The Head-Master of Harrow School, who was to 
have presided, was too unwell to be at his post. 
Mr. G. G. Scott, R.A, whose paper on Harrow 
church was to have been the leading feature, i 


warded in its stead a telegraphic m 
of the masters of Harrow, who was to have given 


a local precis, ‘had nothing to say on any sub- 
ject.” owever, the day was fine, and the 
company were in a humour to be pleased, The 


Vicar of Harrow (the Rev. J. W. Cunningham) 
made an excellent chairman, and the meeting 
passed off ve eably. The first wierd was & 
“Sketch of the fitters of Harrow,” by the Rev, 
T. Hugo, in which was included extracts from the 
churchwardens’ accounts of a much older date than 
those given by Lysons, The Secretary then read 
some ** Notes on Harrow Parish Registers,” by Mr. 
W. Durrant Cooper. These registers, it was stated, 
are complete from the commencement of the reign 
of Elizabeth—and extend back, therefore, farther 
than those of most | apecrd and they exhibit 
the continuance in the — of many families 
through a long series of years, Reference was 
particularly made to the fortunes of the Bellatnys, 
in whose house, at Harrow, Babi , who was 
executed for conspiring against Klizabeth, was 
captured ; one of the you Bellamys being 
also executed for harbouring him, while an elder 
| brother destroyed himself in — The registers 
afford no evidence that John 


sn 


, the founder of 
| Harrow School, was a native of Harrow ; his grav 
however, is in the church, and his brass recei 


rr 
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was given, he stated, by the Archbishop to Mr. 
Hearne, who defended him at his trial and aceom- 
panied him to the scaffold, Hearne’s daughter 
married Mr. Page of Wembly (by Harrow) and 
the chalice has ever since been rved with 
rel s care by the family ; it isnow the ty 
of Mr. Young, the representative of the of 
Wembly. - Attention was directed by Mr. Bai 

to a brass which had been lately discove 
loose in Harrow Church, and which was re- 
markable (though several similar instances have 
been met with) for having been engraved on the 
back of a much older brass, It has in fact been 
made up from two older brasses of Flemish work- 
manship, apparently of the middle of the four- 
teenth century, and quite unworn; the later 
brass being of the last half of the sixteenth 
century. 

The papers being read, new members elected, 
and the usual routine business transacted, the 
company adjourned to the statute room to examine 
the archwological knicknackeries, brass rubbin 
&c., which had been brought together ; to the o! 
school-room to ll out the names of Byron, « 
Peel, William Jones (the orientalist), Temple 
(Lord Palmerston), and other notabilities of t 
past and present day; to the church to look at 
the brasses and other monuments, and to admire 
Mr. Scott's skilful restorations ; to the church- 
yard to at “‘ Byron's tombstone" and the 
prospect 











| al RG the new chapel, one of the 
most graceful of Mr. Scott's ic imaginings, 
with its magnificent series of memorial windows, 
and finally a goodly number wound up the busi- 
ness of the day by cislag in the Society's dinner 
at the King’s Arms, 

A local ‘‘ Shaksperian Society” is ble of 
setting a good example, and this is traced in 
the Manchester Association, the members of which, 
on Monday last, presented a donation of 105/. to 
St. Mary's Hospital, Manchester, being the net 
proceeds of a performance given last month, 





ON THE RETURN OF THE **FOX” YACHT, 
CAPTAIN M'CLINTOCK, RB.N., 
Serrewprx, 1860. 

-—~e — 

By polar seas, on lone King William's isle, 


Summer ne'er was known to smile; 
tin heard, along the 


hia aide, 
Bat ripe in years and honours, Prawxiem died! t 





a poy = ot to God's almighty will,— 

ane tar would fain die, even 

board bis ship, his sails set straight for heaven,— 
wi 


Fern gars keoe io alt tt With a fixith 

img * Cl iy ings a 

‘That man may not attain to, strong as demth— 

A faith, hope, strength, and wisdom not thine own— 
How oft thy meek wins the crown ! 


But who, of England's champions of the sea, 
Stepp'd forth, ber last-born sons of chivalry, 
At the lone woman's sexnmons? Heneeforth, Fame, 
Do fitting honour to M'CLENTock’s name! 
Others had ta'en thé «ame high vows before, 
All bad worn g! in that holy war; 
But Pate reserved for him the foremost piace, 
Latest to start, yet conqu’ror in the race, 
Behold the fearfess little crew depart, 
Hope at the prow, and promise in each heart, 
A gallant twenty-three aa o'er set sail 
To tempt the terrors of the Arctic gale: 
They stem the waves, they near the fatal strand, 

learn the seerct of that death-strack land, 
home return rejoicing, though distrest, 

To soothe the wulow's anxious heurt to rest. 


But what of those, the comrades of the chief, 
Not less the son's, the sire’s, the mother’s grief— 
What of Pitz} and © ? What ofall 
‘That band of beroes? Shall the curtain fall, 
And leave their fate a myst’ry? ~=Who shall tell 
‘The last sad hours of those we loved #0 weil? 


Sweet words of home and friends, and church-going 


Rang in their cars, and tenderest farewells, 
Heard without pain. And so deuth's were riven, 
And peacefully they slept, to wake in heaven, 


died in honour, on their duty’s 
In eable b and charity, and Aged 
*Fore God an a4 brivé men should do, 


Foot in advance, and face towards the foe— 
Welcoming death with countenance serene, 
Truc servants to Old England and the Queen. 


not euch noble hearte were spent in vain; 

ore not the mother’s tear, the witow's prin, 
The strife was noble—'twas their country’s cause, 
For cent’ ries vow'd to truck the hikden laws 
Of Arctic Bibs Ob Seth, ts Sah 8 way 
Sach wus the enrly dream) to far Cathay ; 

en, to complete the tale of science won 

Davis, Hadson—each adventurons ton 

the old Istand, All have ended well— 
‘These inst not least—and #0 we ring their knell, 
What thoagh the qnest was objectiess of wealth, 
Let not their fare be etinted, a4 a stealth 
via jt ners eee eyes 

eigh by ita it every en je 
Credit tse purse with ail that in fte due; 
"Tie well that men should fut for honour too. 
God's better gifts are priceless. Trath be told, 
All is not dross thas glitters not with gold. 


[Contrary to our general rule, we insert the 
above poem; its intrinsic merit will command 
notice, and were we at liberty to give the name of 
its author, we feel sure it would enhance the 
interest which the subject will certainly excite. } 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
_—— 


Paria, October Gch, 

Noruine can exceed the wrath of French poli- 
ticians at Lord John Russell's Aberdeen xpeech. 
They are up in arms’ at the notion of British 
a phen seem that to ie to us 
the possibility of holding up a light to rest of 
the world, and teaching other te od anything, is 
to affront and fly in the face of the entire race of 
the sons of Gaul. To this has it come! As to 
the subject upon which there are likely to be two 
different opinions in France and England—namely 
Ttaly—I fancy that, if all were told, the cornical 
as well as the dramatic element would find its 


| young men, who 
| society, inaceessible to everyone but themselres, 





aceount therein, I have some reason to believe 
that if Prince Poniatowski would, or could, say 
all that relates to his mission of “ conciliation” 
to Florence, certain parts of it would furnish no 
insignificant scenes of “genteel” or “ high" 
comedy. I have it from an eye-witness, that any- 
thing more ludicrously embarrassed than the 
position of the French legation, to begin with, and 
that of the envoys, Messrs. de Reiset and l’onia- 
towski, to end by, can scarcely be conceived, 
From the hour when the long article of the 
9th of last month (set forth to please Austria) 
came out in the Monitewr, the rentines and 
Modenese flatly declared it did not contain 
Louis Napoleon's true view of the state of affairs 
in Italy, and they persisted in following the 
exactly contrary line of conduct to that 
“recommended” to them in that curious docu- 
ment. This was ps the cleverest thing they 
could imagine, but it must be allowed that it fell 
hard upon the ‘‘ conciliatory" Envoys. 

When Prince Poniatowski assured the Florence 
— of government that they must end by 

ing back their old sovereigns, he was met 
by smiling faces and polite presences ; and the 
satesmen who received him plunged into learned 
disquisitions on music, persisted in it that he was 
a er iasinee aa, whose works << 
crowned with glory on every stage in Europe—but 
of politics he found it difficult to hear anything— 
or, When he forced his interlocutors into a diplo- 
matic conversation, he was positively assured 
that the policy he was representing was Count 
Walewski's, not the Emperor's; and it was declared 
that documents, written proofs of this, could be 
produced! I again say I have latterly heard in 
such detail the amusing account given of all this 
by an eye-witness, that I cannot hesitate to think, 
as I said at first, that the whole savours mar- 
vellonsly of the vis comiea, However, as thin 
now stand, and Louis Napoleon repeating in the 
Moniteur that he means to uphold the ‘* Treaty 
of Villafranca,” it is not difficult to understand 
the vexation people here may feel at Lord John 
Russell's sat Aberdeen, 

You may, perhaps, have heard from time to 
time of extraordinary associations formed in this 
strange country, and above all, in this — 
eapital, One of these, the * Association of the 
Thirteen,” as it was called, formed the basis of a 
collection of Halzae’s novels, entitled the ‘* Plots 
of the Thirteen.” Amongst them was the famous 
story of the Duchesse de Langesis, that made such 
a European sensation. These Thirteen” of the 
famous romance writers were simply thirteen 
to make up a close 


and whose object was to exhaust all the pleasures 
and emotions of existence, 
was not founded on fact, but his invention was 


imitated in reality, and more than one would-be | 


diabolical association of young “lions” and 
dandies was instituted in honour of les Treize. 
A wild lot of scapegraces they were assuredly, but 
nothing like so amusing as their prototypes. 
Well, this mania for out-of-the-way associations 
has gone on, and four or five winters back there 
shot up one, for—of all things in the world— 
**the preservation of blondes !" The true “blond” 
hair and complexion was held to be so 
charming and rare (as it is ne doubt in France), 
that it was proposed to award prizes to remark- 
able specimens of the kind, to portion off eligible 
young blondes who aspired to the wedded state, to 
educate flaxen-haired female children, and a great 
many more absuntities, Next in rank and in 
succession of time came the ladies’ club at Baden- 
Baden, founded last year by a collection of French 
and Russian ladies, and intended to be continued 
in this city during the winter months. But, 
last of all, there has now sprang up an associa- 
tion which is the most eccentric of any, but which 
js actually in fall force at this identical moment. 
It is a species of female free-masonry, a sort of lay 
chanoinesse-ship which requires from its members 
that they shall never marry. It is detiominated 
the ‘* Association of Inconsolable Widows.” The 
president of the association is a very handsome 


well-born gentlewoman, still young, very rich, but | age is also contained in 
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the disposition of her friends, and the association 
has = a= 7 — 1 times, As the 
members his clu t, I presume, some pret 
strong doses of self-love into the matter, we abel 
perhaps never have any revelations upon their 
mode of habitnal life; but it would be interesting 
enongh to know if a society of ladies can get on in 

y and without any unpleasant mani- 
festations of that jealousy which their male de- 
tractors affirm must in the end always keep them 
from any permanent union. 

One thing is certain, namely, that the women 
of this country are slowly, but surely, altering 
their old habits and ways, In the first place, 
girls are getting to be a little less of mere me- 
chanical, subservient, yea-nay personages than 
they had used to be ; and, in the next, women are 
taking much more to masculine amusements than 
they ever did before, France counts among her 
ee some really very female . 
Marshal Castellane’s danghter, widow of the late 
Prussian minister, Count de Hatzfelit, is one, 
and I — name two — eecsagie but this 
year, at the various watering-places, the sporting 
mania has been observed to be in the ascendant. 
One lady in the Pyrenees walked over ten leagues 
of road, hill, and field, and brought home twelte 
or fifteen head of game; at least, so it is stated 
by competent anthority, 

On Saturday last the Theatre Italien opened its 
doors once more to the public, which is im 
this town tantamount to the opening of the 
winter season. There is a curious public as- 
sembled pe these occasions, and the boxes and 
stalls look as though they were being filled by 
persons sent to keep the real owners’ places ; 
nevertheless, it is a fact that the ‘‘ wintcr season ” 
has begun, as much as the ‘‘ shooting season” was 
on the Ist of September, even in places where 
neither hare nor partridge had made its appearance. 
I — say pad opening tation an 
anything very brilliant—the sin; sang 2% 
tae will do—carelessly, teforv ancl an He taae§ 
The Treviata seemed worn out, Mdme, Peneo was 
lazy and gave but half her voice, Gardoni did not 
atall come up to his own excellence at Covent 
Garden in the Pardon de Plotrmel, and Graziam 
was heavier and a little more stupid than usual, 
always, however, counting ont every note of his 
magnificent voice with the greatest possible con- 
scientionsness. 

The mention of the Pardo de Plotrmel recalls 
to my mind a curious fact in the history of 
musical editorship, showing how perfectly tre 


| the habens sum fate principle is applied to every 
Balzac’s invention | 


species of book without there being any able 
reason ; therefore it is quite certain that rarely has 
a musical work sold, and gone on selling, as has 
this same Pardon, In the first week of its sale it 
reached falmlous figures, but this is more or less 
the case with the first outset of work by a 
great master. But the persistence of the sale is 
a eurions, and surpasses all Meyer- 
Deer's other and grander operas, except the 
Huguenots. Now, there is no apparent reason 
for this, for the music of the Pardon is not by any 
means more adapted to private amateur perform- 
ngftreigg i that of the ss other works, 
nor has the suceess of the piece (thongh very 
great) been greater, for instance, than that of the 
Prophate, or the Etoile dw Nord, Yet, the way in 
which the pianoforte copies of the new opera are 
carried off wholesale is quite marvellous, and a 
month ago upwards of 40,000 copies had beem 


— of. 
his sort of thing very often takes 
Paris for books. M. de Lamartine’s ** Gi 
or M. Thiers's ‘* Consulate,” I ce 4 far 
ond this, but in the way of music I do 
believe such a thing was ever heard of before, 
A sale which bids fair to be tremendous is that 


plece ine 


(of Victor Hugo's new work, ‘' La Légende dex 


Siteies.”” As with his last pooms, ‘* Les Contem- 


plations,” there are many immense defeeta, but. 


some of the finest and most genuine 


ry of the 
wm, i 


one thingr 
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then the subject was a very special and peculiar 
one, and as was said here by those whe dared 
speak of the book : ‘*6000 lines of invective were 
menotonous in the end.” From this reproach the 
present volumes are free, as were the ‘ Confem- 
lations but the defects of ebseurity and meta- 
physical vagueness, carried to outrageous excess, 
may also be found in the ‘* Légende des Sideies™ as 
in its precursor. 

People are beginning somewhat to get over their 
inordinate excitement concerning the ehild that 
was stolen the othor day from the Gardens of the 
Tuileriee, and fonnd again at Orleans; but J 
hardly ever remember to have seen sneh « sensn- 
tion produced by any merely private event, 
Front 5 used to assemble in the street in which M. 
and Mdme. Hua ithe father and mother of the 
infant} lived; and ono day no less than twenty- 
three applications were addressed to the parents 
for objects having touched or belonged to the 
little creature, in order that such objects —_ 
be submitted to the investigation of somnamba- 
lists, The whole affair remains after all a kind of 
mystery, for the girl who purloined the child, and 
who had gone up from Orleans to Paris with 
the intent to steal any male child, seems to 
have been in an unaccountable way familiar 
with all the particulars relative to the “* birth and 
parentage” of just this one individual child, 

Strange to say, thin story of M. and Mdme. 
Hua's infant is by no means an isolated one ; and 
in this enlightened nineteenth century, and in 
this town, the affair can be matched by many 
another, in which, alas! the termination been 
less congenial to the hopes and wishes of the 

ts. Child-stealing ts a common crime in 
rance ; and the Tuileries, within the last twonty 
years even, could probably bear witness to many 
more cases of kidnapping than we can have any 
notion of, 

There are no ond of reports as to whom the 
French Court is preparing to receive at Fontaine- 
bleau and Comptigne. Some say it is to be the 
Emperor of Austria, others, the Czar, and others 
again, the Pope. 1 should not be surprised if it 
were none of the three, Francis Joseph is not 
undesirous of coming, but the majority of his 
subjects would never forgive him if he dud come. 
Alexander 11. has hitherto resisted all the attempts 
to bring him on a viait to Napoleon ITI.; and 1 
imagine the Holy Father will do anything rather 
than let himself be “‘ encaged” by his dear ally, 
though apartments have been prepared for him as 
Fontainebleau ever since the month of March. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

Armosrarnic Rerractiox.—Of all celestial 

henomena, the most imposing and the most 
interesting are undoubtedly these connected with 
eclipses of the sun. By their aid we are enabled 
to fix the longitude of places on the earth more 
surely than by any other means at our disposal ; 
they help us also to ascertain the carth's distance 
from the sum, and the constitution of the salar 
globe itself. Notwithstanding the great import- | 
ance’ of eclipses, their vaine has been hitherto 
much diminished by a certain want of agreement 
of the phenomena observed with the calculations 
of the most competent astronomers, The moment 
when the eclipse becomes total, as well as the 
vlaces over which the shadow passes, and the 
Suvatin of obscurity, all commonly differ, in a 
most provoking manner, from what theory would | 
geem toe indicate. On this subject, M. Liais has | 
written a letter to the Astronomer Royal, in which | 
he points ont a source of error which hed hitherto 
esca the researches of the most distingnished . 
savant, The law by which a ray of light passing | 
or from a rare inte a denser medium is | 
deflected from its path so as te enter the dense 
body less obliquely than it could have done 
by pursuing @ straight course, is well known 
to hold good with respect to atmospheric strate 
of different density, This refraction causes 
the heavenly bodies to appear higher up in the | 
sky than they really are; and - denser the | 








atmosphere, and the nearer the luminary is to the 
horizon, the more will this effect be apparent, 
This refraction ML. Liais calla the regular retraction ; 
but besides this, there exists an abnormal refrac- 
tion, which takes place only on occasions of eclipses 
of the san. It will be readily understood that the 
sun's rays being cut off from a portion of the earth 
by the interposition of the moon, the temperature 
ticcreases, and the strata of the atmosphere be- 
comes denser over the place where the moon's 
shadow falls; thus a cone of comparatively dense 
air, surrounded by that which is expanded by the 
sun's heat, is created, which will cause a variation 
in the refraction of the solar rays, The tendenc 
of this refraction will evidently be to diminish | 
the extent of ground covered as well by the umbra ! 
aa the penumbra, and to make the eclipse at any 
given point to commence later and end sooner, in | 
other worda, to be shorter, than previousentculation | 
would indicate, if this abnormal refraction had not — 
been taken into account. The amount of these 
refractions, depending as they do on the height of 
the sun and on variations in the atmospheric den- ; 
sity from a variety of causes, can never be caleulated ; 
beforehand, but the necessary data can easily | 
be obtained a3 the moment of eclipse approaches, | 
by which to make the necessary corrections, } 
Besides alterntions in the apparent position aud 
idluration of the eclipse, these refractions produce 
several remarkable phenomena which are only to 
be observed during a total solar eclipse ; of these 
the peculiar blood-red colour of the moon may be 
mentioned as well aa the apparent projection of 
the red flames, of which we know s0 little, upon 
the moon's dise during the oclipse of 1642. Agnin 
slight irregularities in the refraction of different 
portions of the sun's edge may tend towards the 
production of what are known ax Baily's beads, 
which have been frequently observed in cases 
where it is difficult to suppose the existence of 
lunar mountains to have caused them, M. Linis 
proposes, with a view to correcting errors in the 
determination of longitudes by eclipses, that the 
different phases of the phenomenon, as well before 
as afber the moment of total obscurity, be photo. 
graphed, and the least distance of the centres at 
the place of observation caleulated from the varia- 
tion of the angle of position of the cnspa. The 
intersection of the line between the centres to be | 
determined by calculation, together with the lati- 
tude of the place of observation, will give the 
longitude ‘edupendontiy of these abnormal re- 
fractions. 

Acoustics, — Last week we reproduced the 
substance of a paper on the ‘‘ Theory of Light ;” 
we how enter on a subject to which light offers 
many points of analogy; we refer to sound, If 
light be considered to be the result of vibrations 
excited in a fluid, sound is also undoubtedly pro- 
duced in a similar manner, since the atm ere is 
caused to vibrate by every concussion and vibration 
in the objects it surroun There is a consequent 
analogy between the laws which govern the pheno- 
mena of light and those which govern sound and 
musical tones. Thus sound as well as light is 
reflected by striking against a smooth surface, it is 
algo refracted by passing obliquely from one medium 
to another, and they are therefore both capable of 
concentration, as well means of lenses as of 
mirrors. M, Abbé Moigno read a paper before 
the Iritish Association, describing a new method 


| of reproducing the human voice and other sounds 


in such a mantier as to be visible to the eye. The 
instrument by which this is effected is called the 
Phonautograph ; it is the invention of a young 
Frenchman, Ye RK. L, Seatt. The Phonantograp 
consists of a tube, enlarged at one end in 
the same manner as a trumpet, in order to 
concentrate the sounds, which are conveyed 
through it to a thin membrane tightly strained 
over the other end of the instrument. This 
membrane carries affixed to it an excessively 
light style or pencil, which is put in motion by 
every vibration produced by the action of the air 
upon the membrane, Behind this style a band of 
peper, covered with lamp-bleck, is unrolled by 
clock-work ; and as this band pa along, the ' 
point of the style traces apon the Jamp-black all 
the curvilinear and rectilinear movements origin- 


ating in the vibrations of the membrane, and 
thus it produces im its own peculiar characters 
a faithful reproduction of the sound. This true 
phonetic writing is constant for every tone, and 
varies in the size of the markings in proportion to 
the greater or losa intensity of the sound. Musical 
sounds produce vibrations of a regularity proper- 
tioned to their degree of harmony, and every 
instrument has its own peculiar character, as dis- 
tinguishable by the eye as its quality of tone is by 
the car, The human voice offers certain difficulties, 
at present; but there is little doubt that even- 

ythe Phonantegraph will be made capable of 
ne every species of stenography, and not 
only the words, but the very tones ou talented 
speakers and actors will, by its aid, be registered 
for future generations, The science of acountica 
has received at the hands of M. Scott a means of 
development of which we can form no idem at 
present. We can only com his invention te 
that of M. Dauguerre, which, in its infancy, was 
treated as a mere toy, but which has now become 
one of our mest valuable acientific instruments of 
observation, Another invention, by a different 
person, will also prove of great service in the ad- 
vancement of acoustics ; we allude to the diiferen- 
tial stethoscope, which performs the same office 
for the ear that the stereoscope has already per- 
formed for the eye, By its aid several important 
discoveries have already been made, which will 
prove of vast importance in surgery by enabling, 
the medical man to detect the exact seat of eve 
abnormal sound in the body, so as to regulate 
treatment more surely in acconlanee with the 
peculiar situation occupied by the disease. 

Tue Ancric Exrrpitiox.—A very useful m 
has just been published by Mr. Wyld, whic 
gives the route followed by Captain M‘Clintock im 
the pursuit of his search for Sir John Franklin 
along the northern coast of America. Without « 
map of the Polar regiona, it is impossible to forms 
a correct idea of the coast line of the numerous 
islands and sounds which lie scattered in such 
irregularity within the Arctic circle. The Zrebus 
and Terror were in the middle of Baffin’s Bay 
when last seen in July, 1845; froin this point 
they are supposed to have proceeded in a westerly 
direction along Barrow Strait, and then, after 
turning te the north, u bebe te Channel, 
and returning south to Beochy Island, to have 
wintered there, Thenes, proceeding towards the 
south, along the western coast of thia Felix, 
the expedition was beset with ice on the 12th 
September, 1846, @ little to the north of King 
William's Island. The ships were frozen im 
the whole of the ensuing summer, and, after 
eighteen months’ imprisonment, during which 
time the vessels had drifted « few miles to the 
southward, they were abandoned on the 22nd of 
April, 1848, It wason the 11th of June, 1847, 
that Sir John Franklin expired, and it is gratify- 
ing to know that his last moments were sur- 
rounded with all the attention which the sympathy 
of his brave companiors could suggest. tr 
Wyld’s map gives tho route pursued, as well by 
the Zrebus and Terror as by M“Clinteck, Hobson, 
and Young, in the expedition which has at length 
proved so successful. 





FINE ARTS. 
ae 
PHOTOGRAPHY AT SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


We have to bring before our readers a now 
feature in the management of our National Art- 
Institutions. It consists, in a word, in the 
supplying to the art-student, and to the public at 
large, fac-similes of the finest drawings, 
accurate reductions of some of the noblest works 
in the National and Royal Collections, at the mere 
price of the materials, The Keproductive Room, 
as it is called, where these reproductions are 
exhibited, and on sale, was — on Monday 


last, at the South Kensington Museutn. 
For a long while past, phot has been 
extensively practised at the South Kensington 


Schoola of Art. From taking negatives of the 
principal objects in the Musoum of Ornamental 
Art, and instructing the Sappera of the Royal 


Engineers, the authorities advanced to work of a | First in rank—and alone forming almost an ex- | and pure art, when as here t 


order. were fortunate in secu 
the services of Mr. Thurston Thompson as selpel 
photographer, a 
as one of our ablest engravers on wood, had given 
himself u Leta! wipe tography, and dis- 
tinguished himself bya raretalent of reproducing by 
its means the most perfect fac-similes of drawings 
by the old masters, In this line it was resolved 
chosen for operati — Painti ' wd 
r u ntings in- 
differently rapend the. efforts of the photo- 
@rapher. Colours are s things; and 
— is te wg men = 
instructive in @ good photogra rom an oil- 
painting, it — an educated eye to read 
fellclona at misleading renderings. Very 
} tly, therefore, it was decided to take the 
drawings of Raffaelle as most adapted to the re- 
rements of students in the Schools of Art 
whose benefit the copies were in the first in- 
stance made), and the Cartoons which, drawn in 
chiaroscuro and only thinly washed with colours, 
seemed to present greater facilities than his oil- 
This was done. The Cartoons were 
ly taken ; — were obtained of 
the choicest Raffaelle wings in the Louvre; 
the Prince Consort supplied negatives of those in 
the Royal Library at Wi ; permission was 
readily granted by the University to take photo- 
graphs of the famous Oxford collection; and 
other collections 


were laid . It was soon 
felt that in the enj sad af Goes 


treasures, pro- 
duced mainly at blic cost, the public onght 
toshare, At first, there was a very natural dis- 
inclination against seeming to enter into compe- 
tition: with private en . That a govern: 
ment institution supported by public funds ought 
not to engage in commervial rivalry is seldom de- 
production by peblie offices of works ‘of admitied 
public offices o! 3 mil 
value, but which from inherent difficulties, or 
their unremunerative character, would be unlikely 
to be produced by private agency, is not merely 
imate but most desirable. 
evident ee Pigeon = _ here, The a 
photogra) were, most part, c 
rty, and they eon of a chess whith AB capac 
ikely to be reproduced by the usual publishing 
houses ; or if reproduced it conld only be at a rate 
Ngealtee = atthe public ginecally Taal ao 
e means iy. ging 
from the prices affixed to the specimens shown at 
the Photographic Society's last exhibition, it would 
seem that, when it was decided to offer these 
for sale, it was at first intended that 
n be cha about the ordinary pub- 
ee price. But happily better counsels pre- 
iled. It was seen that it was only f pm that the 
Bublic, who had in effect Fry doom 
uction of the negatives, should have —_ issued 
to them at the mere cost of paper inting. 
The whole arrangements were posed ai placed 
in the hands of Mr. George Wallis, already well- 
i able and — ee in Showed 
extension popularisation of art, we have 
ithe ehspeons af thine is indeed 
pness of t 8 is in 
marvellous, What would etn lathe while back 
have been said to copies of the whole of the 
cartoons, mathemati ly correct, thongh on a 
scale being obtainable for less than 4s. t 
The Council have in fact adopted a uniform tariff 
at the rate of Sd. for 40 square inches, and 
half that amount for every additional 20 inches, 
The photographs are issued unmounted, which 
may cause a@ little trouble, but will produce no 
material inconvenience, where a little dextrine 
is used with a little dexterity—but, among the 
unpractised sad havoc will, we fear, be tnade in the 
mounting, It is announced that ‘‘ the agent will 
ive every information on the subject of mount- 
"but we would the propriety of 
printing brief but clear directions for mounting in 
the next edition of the list of subjects, and point- 
ing out, that the “fading” of phot a is 
often cansed by the injudicions or excessive use of 
paste, &c., for that purpose. 
Wemay now turn to the photographs themselves. 


for the pro- 


And such it was | paper 
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_ hibition—-are the Cartoons, Till the Cartoons 
| were photographed, it is not too much to say that 


tleman who, already well known | those glorious works were never properly placed 


before the student. Even in the gallery con- 
structed for them, the height at which they were 
hung, and the awkward lighting of the room, 
vended their examination difficult; while the 
engravings from them, whether ——— 
finished as those of Holloway, or rough and bl 
as those of Burnet, afforded but adim and shallow 
image of the divine originals, By simply lower- 
ing them to a level with the eye, the originals, 
thanks to those who have now the supervision of 
the Royal collections, can be Ym & fairly seen by 
those who can take a journey to Hitmpton Court 
for the purpose, But with these — photo- 
i the student may literally study these great 
works at home, and at his leisure, to as much 
as though the works were themselves 
fore him,—with as perfect assurance, that is, of 
their entire accuracy, and from their large seale, 
with quite as clear a perception of their breadth of 
= ami general treatment, their grandeur, their 
delicacy, and their refinement of expression and 
even of their liar handling. As we said 
when noticing the carliest specimens exhibited of 
Mr. Thurston Thompson's la ph 
of the cartoons, along with of Messrs, 
Caldesi and Montecchi on a similar scale 
(Lirexaky Gazerre, Jan. 15), “Every line of 
the picture is faithfully presented ; and, though 
the colour is nec ily rendered by equi- 
i ge gt gp 7%) in one to the 
original, the general effect is preserved unim- 
ired ; while those who are curious to sve how 
her photographic imitation will reach—and it is a 
very proper matter of curiosity—will not fail to 
notige, that every join, and crease, and crack, and 
wrinkle in the cartoon is copied with its own light 
and shadow, so exactly as almost to leave the ob- 
server uncertain whether it be not a real join or 
crease in the paper he is examining.” Of course 
all this imitation of the peculiar surface of the 
on which the Cartoons are drawn, and the 
accidents that have befallon it, is in itself value- 
less ; but it is of essential value when it is re- 
garded as an evidence of the unselecting fidelity 
with which évery line and touch is given, whether 
it was produced by the hand of the master, or the 
finger of the destroyer. And, happily, whilst 
these large photographs show but too plainly the 
mischiefs wrought by time, they, as it were, bring 
ont with even more marvellous foree, the innate 
r of thought, the majesty, and the love- 
iness, not always readily caught in looking at 
the faded originals, and non-existent in the en- 
gravings. 

The average size of the largest series is 48 
inches by 30—the same as near as may be of 
those taken by Caldesi and Montecchi. It is un- 
necessary to institute s comparison between the 
two es, As much as seemed called for was 
said on that head in the article already cited. 
But, by way of illustrating the remarkable chea 
ness of these, we may mention that they are sold 

tely at a price varying from 12s. lld. to 
lds, 10¢d,,+ while the former were changed two 
—- and a-half each: the set published by 
Yolnaghi costing 187. 7s, 6d,, while these may be 
pat for something under 5/. Besides this 
argest size, there are four othor series; one 
averaging 31 inches by 21, and costing from 
Ss. 10d. to Gs. 8c. each ; one averaging 23 inches 
by 15, and costing 2s, Sd. to 3s, Gd, each ; one 
averaging 15 inches by 11, and costing 1s. Sd. 
each ; and another averaging 8 inches by 5, and 
costing, as we said before, less than 4s, for the 
whole set. 

For the art-student none of these smaller ones 
can compare with the first series ; but for general 
use it is otherwise. The third and fou for 
example, whilst they are more convenient for 
framing, have also a more ‘finished’ look to the 
ordinary eye ; and even the smallest, admirably 
fitted as they are for inserting in 1 book, are re- 
markably instructive as well as elegant. Some may 
think little of all this, but to us it seems to be a 
great step towards the popularisation of really high 


‘ cartoons—some of them 


{ No. er a 





entire Cartoons 
of Raffaclle,—by common consent not only the 
noblest of that great painter's works, but among 
the very finest productions of the pencil,—are 
placed within reach of persons of every class. 
mg" grid e complete —— Deyoed ~~ 
some forty studies, on a greatly en e 
particular heads or groups from each of the 
most as as the 
col ing parts of the originals. We cannot 
dwell on these, but we may just refer, as illus- 
trating the way in which they show the variety 
and subtlety of the it painter's powers, to the 
sublime head of the Saviour (29) from the * Charge 
to Peter,’ and the exquisitely beautiful woman 
and child, with the contrasted head of the cripple 
(73) from the ‘ Beautiful Gate,” heads that cannot 
be studied too carefully by the f ipo | painter, 
and which Eon never lonked so impressive 
or so beautiful in their proper places in connection 
with the gr mmns| — of the cartoons, as thus 
insulated, Several of the other studies are, how- 
ever, nearly if not quite equal to these; and 
— sh them are of first-rate excellence as 
photographs. 

Next in importance are the gra ag from 
the — drawings by Raffaelle, in the Museum 
of the Louvre. These include first th ts and 
— jeer a —_ of bp princi “all ord 

or parti gures an to tro- 
Feat it some one or other cam, as well as 
drawings from male and female models, In all, 
there are thirty-three of these actual fac-similes of 
the choicest gems of the Louvre collection, and the 
whole may be purchased for something under 30x, 
or, ‘separately, for a few — each. Assuredly, 
we need not envy the collector now-a-days ! 

The ph hs from the unrivalled Oxford 
drawings by Raffaelle and Michel An; (289 in 
number) are not yet ready for distribution, but 
they will shortly be added to the collection. Sa, 
also, will copies of the fine original drawings by 
Raffaelle in the Royal Library, at Windsor. Pho- 
tographs of these last have been taken at the 
expense of the Prince Consort, who has very liberally 

resented the negatives to the Science and Art 

partment for public use, so that soon, at the 

cost of a few pence, any one of these treasures of 
the royal collection ma; the parlour of the 
humblest mechanic, Bat the South Kensington 
folk aim at even more than all this. They ‘intend 
to procure, if possible, photographs from alZ the 
original drawings and cartoons of Raffaelle and 
Michel Angelo, known to be in this country, and 
to issue them for — ~. math a) 
toprivate possessors of ori ra 
jo to aid them in Fi good work. . 
f Some of our —— —— is far 
rom being generally known—that ey se 
(125 in all) have been made by Mr. Roger Fenton 
from the finest drawings, one or two of the rarest 
engravings, and some of the most noble pieces of 
sculpture in the British Museum, and that these 
have been purchaseable at the Museum. We 
believe their sale has not been very extensive, 
mainly no doubt owing to the fact of their being 
for sale being generally unknown, but, also 
probably from the price placed on them being 
about the same as that commonly cha by 
publishers for ——— of the same size, This 
is, however, alte now. The negatives have 
been transferred to South Kensington, and the 
British Museum photographs may now be 
— at the same rate as those already 
escribed, At the British Museum the price was 
uniformly 3s, 6d.; now it varies according to size 
from Sd. to 20d, You see for example among the 
many delightful boris, 3 and vings, now so 
awimirably arranged by Mr. ter in the centre 
of the King’s Library at the British Museum, that 
exquisite drawing of the ‘Entombment,’ by 
Ratfaelle, and think how much you should enj 
being able to call it your own ; well, here at South 


Kensington, you may find the very coun’ of 
—— them side by side, you ets be 
puzzled to tell the original—and that count 

may be yours for lid. Again, at the British 
Museum you see a singularly choice and rare little 
engraving, by Marc Antonio Ramondi, of Raf- 
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fuelle’s ‘ Lucretia ? lordly collectors would hurry 
to give pounds for another such & copy— 
oa a" procure a fac-simile at the Reproduction 
Thon or the plebeian sum of 74d, But_per- 
haps your fancy leans rather towards Rem- 
brandt’s etchings. Ifo, you cannot fail to linger 
admiringly at No. 4 screen at the British Museum, 
before what is described in the Catalogue as, 
“217, Rembrandt von Rhyn: a Portrait of 
Ephraim Bonus, an ominent Jowish Physician 

Amsteniam. Ist state, with the black ring, 
only three other impressions being known.” 
Nothi is more certain than that one of 
these "ber impressions is beyond your reach, 
for their possessors guard them as the ver 





apple of their eye, ut walk over to Sout 
Kensington, and the equivalent of a franc will 
make one every whit as admirable age own. 
Further, you may procure photographs of the 
marbles at the same rate as of the drawings and 
engravings. Of the value of these, as giving clear, 
definite, and trustworthy representation of the 
objects, few can have any conception without 
actually yar ge them, alongside the actual 
sculpture, with even the best engravings of the 
same object, For close upon ~a-century have 
the Trustees of the British Museam been publish- 
ing descriptions of the Museum marbles, and the 
work is yet far from completed. But, being fully 
illustrated, and on a large scale, the parts have 
necessarily been costly, and consequently the 
circulation has been limited; while the plates 
have given but a very inadequate notion of the 
sculpture represented, failing often in the most 
essential points. Perhaps it is ina measure owing 
to the feeling Uthat the result was not altogether 
satisfactory, 2s well as to the time required im the 
pcg that the progress of the work, for a 
ong period painfully slow, has for some years 
been altogether suspended. If so—or, however it 
Ler ney hey a now L resumed, and 
otegraphs being substitated for line engravin 
that it will be ixsned at a moderate pees: ry 
Letter still, that the text will be issued (the 
former parts being reprinted) as a separate work, 
in a convenent size, leaving the reader to purchase 
as few or many of the photographs as he may 
please, or as may suit his convenience. 

There is yet another collection of reproductions 
in this Reproduction Reom, which claims a word 
of notice. In the Royal Collection at Windsor is 
a sores of drawings by Holbein, consisting of 

rtraits of members of the Court of Henry VIII. 

‘amous as much on account of their historical as 
their artistic interest, they have been engraved in 
various ways, aud the whole series in fuc-simile ; 
but almost inevitably something of their sturdy 
fidelity is lost in the perverse, though not un- 
natural, desire of the engravers to substitute a 
little grace forthe original hardness, Now, how- 
ever, the whole sixty-four heads have been pho- 
tographed, and the prints, with every touch of 
Holbein’s faithidly reproduced, may be had 
for an average price of a shilling each; or, 
what most historical studeuts at any rate will 
prefer, you may have what may be termed the 
actual portrait for which Anna Boleyn sat for 
10d, ; Sir Thomaa More, for 1s, 6d, or, i 
asa Lord Chancellor, for 2s. ; Dean Colet, for 10¢.; 
Philip Melanchthon, for 1s, ; and the poetical Earl 
of Surrey, for 5d. 

Besides these, there is what perhaps might be 
called a companion series of photographs from the 
life-size portraits of the Tuder family, executed 
for the Prince's chamber of the New Palace at 
Westminster, by the head master of the Central 
Training School ; but as the portraits themselves, 
however excellent, were only made at second- 
hand, it will be enough to mention them. We 
must slso over with only a bare reference to 
the extensive series of photographs (above 140 in 
number} of the more remarkable examples of 
Limoges enamels, ivory carvings, crystal cups, 
vases, &., and misecllancous objects of orna- 
mental art in the Museum of the Louvre; the 
equally interesting—and to designers in orna- 
svental art, no less inustructive—series of similar 
ejects selected from the collections in the Kensing- 
toy RMuseum, or lent by private persons for the 


purpose; and all of which we need hardly repeat, 
inay be purchased at the eame low tariff. 

Pakans the reader may be inclined to think 
we have dwelt overmuch on this lowness of price. 
We can only say that we have dwelt on it de- 
en, in order to cull attention strongly to this 
a of the procedure. The present is, as wo 

lieve, the greatest i yet made towards bring- 
ing home Art of the highest kind to the cottage as 
well as to the mansion ; and if art be the powerful 
means of refinement it has been thought to be, 
this cannot but be a step to be heartily welcomed. 
Moreover, the largeness and the freeness of the 
boon deserve ample recognition. Not only are the 
photographs of a singularly comprehensive range, 
and as photographs of the very highest order of 
excellence, but the fullest liberty of choice is 
allowed ; the purchaser of one at the lowest price, 
obtaining that one at as low a rate as the purchaser 
of whole collections. 

Woe have confined our attention to the photo- 
graphs, but we must not neglect to mention that 
there are also in the room reproductions, made for 
the Council, in metals, fictile ivory, &c., of a very 
large number of objects of ornamental art in the 
Royal Collection, the Museum of the Louvre, and 
the South Kensington Museum. Possibly we may 
find another opportunity to notice them. 


The Times’ Correspondent at Florence has just 
imparted this curious yet very characteristic serap 
of Italian art news :—*' The Tuscan government, 
thinking it their duty to labour at the promotion 
of letters and arts in this gifted country, which 
was their cradle, have issued several decrees, 
which I think will not be devoid of interest for 
English readers, They have ordered complete 
editions of the works of Machiavelli to be edited 
at the public expense, by Cancttrina and Polidori, 
two distinguished scholars, under the direction of 
the lease Minister. They have decreed that six 
statues shall be cast in bronze ; two for Florence, 
to be erected in the Piazza Barbano, alias Piazza 
Maria Antonia, alias Pinzza del Indipondenza, in 
honour of Napoleon III. and Victor-Emmanuel II, ; 
two for — one to Charles Albert, the other 
to Victor-Emanuel of Sardinia ; one for Lucca, of 
Francesco Barlamacchi, a Lucchese patriot, ‘frst 
martyr of the cause of Italian Independence ;* one 
for Siena, in honeur of Salustio Bandini, ‘the 
founder of the theories on economical freedom ;’ 
finally, one for Pisa, of Leonardo Fibonacei, ‘the 
restorer of algebraic studics in Europe;" the 
statues of the Emperor aud of the King in 
Florence, to be ornamented by bas-reliefs, 
illustrating the events of the late Lombard war. 
Resides these sculptured works four historical 
pictures are to be pen the subjects of which 
are to be supplied by great events in ancient and 
modern Tealban history. The modern subjects ara 
the voting of the déchéance of the Austro-Lorraine 
dynasty by the Tuscan National Assembly, and 
the reception by Victor-Emmanuel II. of the 
deputies of the said Assembly, bearers of the vote 
for the annexation of Tuscany to the great and 
strong north Italian kingdom. Besides these, 
four Tatéle-pisces, celebrating the encounters of 
Curtatone in 1848, Palestro, Magenta, and San 
Martino ; and four more, quacdet di costume, cha- 
racteristic pieces representing different episodes 
of the late war, and six portraits of illustrious 
Italians, deceased within the last ten years, and 
well deserving of the country as promoting by 
their writings the triumph of the national cause, 
These are Vincenzo Gioberti, Cesare Balbo, Carlo 
Troya, Giovanni Berchet, Silvio Pellico, and 
Giuseppe Giusti. The engevers will have to 
execute portraits of Victor-Emmanuel amd of the 
Poet Gio-Battista Niccolini. These two works 
are severally allotted to Professors Gustavo 
Bonanini a Filippo Levi. The engraving of all 
the statues and pictures above-mentioned, as 
well as the works themselves, will be assigned 
hy free competition to such artists as may 
apply for them.” As ‘our Correspondent” very 
traly remarks, it would be far better if the Tuscan 


Goverument were to make arrangements just now | view of the proceedings of the s 


| 


for casting cannon rather than statues, and obtain- 
ing muskets in the place of pictures, When 


er hr SSS 





freedom ia secured there will be time enough to 
celebrate it with bronze and canvas. And in the 
present state of Italian art it would be porhapa 
the best practice for the painters and sculptors 
themselves to lay aside for awhile the pencil and 
the chisel, and, instead, to handle in right goud 
earnest the sword and the rifle; it might then 
come to = that when they returned to the use 
of their legitimate tools they would be able to use 
them to a little better purpose, having, by er- 


gaging fora time in the serious business of life, 
cast off some of that miserable enervation which 


now clings with fatal tenacity to every species of 
Italian art. 


The Montferrand Collection of Majolica ware, of 
which wo gave an account some weeks back 
(Lavexany Gazette, July 23), when it was being 
exhibited in Brook Street, is announced for sala, 
by Christie & Manson, on the léth of November 
next and two following days. It is, perhaps, the 
most extensive and complete on yet sub- 
titted to public auction in this country, compris- 
ing no fewer than 600 specimens, many of them 
remarkable for their size or rarity. 








MUSIC IN PARIS. 
{Prom our own Correspondent), 

Panis at this season of the year is as dull 
as London. All the families of distinction 
escape to their country seats, whilst the bowr- 
qooisie follow their example by flitting to the sea- 
side, or to other country localities, for the double 

urpose of obtaining health and recreation. 
Nevertheless, Paris is still gny—always gay !— 
being full of strangers from all parts of the world, 
for whom, if not for the Aabituds, the Grand 
Opera, the Opéra Comique, the Lyrique, and 
other places he so music is given, continue open, 
Daring this slack season moat of the lendi 

singers, both male and female, accept their naw 4 
and go to the ends of the earth—as far as steanr 
beats and railways can carry them-—in search 
of health and—Targent; for, without that in- 
estimable quality, how could pend live for the 
remainder of the year upon their salaries in Paris, 
now the most extravagant capital of Europe, 
where all, from the Emperor down to the lowest 
official, are living beyond their means, and striving 


to keep up appearances by reckless speculation on 
the Bourse? ilst, then, ‘‘ the stars” are flitting 
about in all sorts of cecentric orbits, those who 


desire to shine in the same firmament, from time 
to time appear, at this dull season, either at once 
to hide their diminished fires, or to blaze out with 
@ lustre which will fix thom hereafter of the first 
magnitude. During the last fortnight two such cor- 
ruscations have buretforth upon the Parisian public, 
each of which is likely to shine for some time to 
come, and te sustain the reputation of the theatres 
in which their services have been respectively on- 
a oT Monrose at the Opéra Comique, 
and Mdlle, Vestvali at the Grand Opera. Having 
witnessed the début of each of these candidates 
for popular fame, I shall 5 candidly of their 
respective merits, Mdlle, Monrose appears before 
the public with many accessories for success 
besides her own natural talents. She comes 
of a musical family, being the ndchild of 
the elder Monrose, and niece of the second 
celebrity of the same mame, each of whom had 
considerable success in their day, though this, the 
youngest member of their gifted race, is likely to 
shed greater lustre upon the name than it 
has attained for the last two years. Malle. 
Monrose has been the popil of BM. Duprez, who 
has directed all the ot rer of the opera in 
which she appeared——Le Sige Cune Nuit d'elé, by 
M. Thomas, of which we shull have by-and-bye to 
say a word or two. Indeed, #0 great was M, 
Duprez’ anxiety for his pupil's success, that on 
the night of the débué he took up a position in the 
theatre, from whieh he could command a perfect 
, and so encot- 
rage tho fair débutawte by signs of approbation, as 
she proceeded in her arduous task of satisfying what 





companion Malle. Bélia, she is masked, she was 
evidently almost ove with emotion, and 
the more so perhaps, because she strove to conceal 
her fears. ihe voice at first faltered for a few 


bars, but its timbre spoedily attained its powers, | 


even before she hail completely 

wmesession. Like most French 
the quality of Mdlle, Monrose's organ is thin and 

iercing, without that roundness of tone which 
Poth the Italians and the English possess. Never- 
theless it ix not exaggerated in these particulars, 
and is heightened in estimation by the brilliancy 
of her execution, in which, in point and flexibility, 
she already ap) hes very closely Mdile. Miolan 
Carvalho, of whose début in the Dinorah at Covent 
Garden the Lirrexary Gaxerre lately gave an 
elaborate criticism. As the opera proceeded the 
good opinion of the audience, which rose above the 
exertions of the elaque, was unquestionable, Mdlle, 
Monrose, from such encouragement, soon recovered 
herself entirely, and im the seeond act assumed a 
position from which she is not likely soon to be 
removed. 

From such a début it is probable that we shall 
hear much more of Mdlle, Monrose, as she proceeds 
in the fulfilment of the duties of her profession. 
“The occasion of her débet was made the opportu- 
nity for the réeutré of M. Montaubry, a tenor of 
considerable pretensions, who played up to the 
détuetante with great animation, Ax to the quality 
of the opera itself, very little can be sald. It is 
prettily constructed, but is a mere combiuetion of 
mediocre passages strung together at haphazard, the 
life of which cannot possibly be long preserved. 
‘The plot is one of the most extraordinary specimens 


—_ her self. ; 
female voealisty 


and Gardon! and Graziani these of Alfredo and 
the heavy father. The Aadituds of Covent Garden 
will doubtless be armused to learn thst the sonoraus 
Soldi, and the anything but tuneful Luigi Mei, are 
members of the *Jtaliens” opera corps, The 
season has not begun very prosperously ; but the 
time is much too curly as yet to prognosticate any- 
thing as to its ultimate success or fallure, . 


Rovar Exonisn Orrna,—-Covent Garden opened 


(on Monday night with an English version of 





of wilful abeurlity which could by any possibility | 


have been concocted, and indicates how totally 
ignorant our French neighbours are of the mere 
outlines of English histery. It will scarcely be 
elieved that Shak » is made the lover of 
Queen Elizabeth, and that Sir John Falstaff is 
introduced as his friend and boon ey gel 
Because the Queen does not aamask in his pre- 
sence, he drinks to excess to provoke her into a 
confession of her name and powition, which he 
does not suspect, and in the seeond act, which is 
The Midswnmer Nights Dream, he plays all sorts 
of ridienlous pranks, which, ineluding the murder 
of his friend Latimer (M. Warot), lw believes to 
have been really perpetrated, when im the third 
act he makes his peace with the Queen, and pro- 
<veds to devote his talents, at her instigation, to a 
better parpese than that of drinking, after the 
Koglish fashion, to excess! This opera, strange 
to sey, has had « run; but it is already with- 
drawn, in spite of Malle. Monrose’s success, for 
Le Pagode, « new specimen in two acts by M. 
Fauconnier, the scene of which is laid in India, 
whilst all sorts of absurditics are attributed to the 
hero, an Englishonan named Williams, as being o 
true representative of the manners aud habits of 
our countrymen ! 

If the suceess of Mdile. Monrove at the Opérm 


Cowique was unequivocal, that of Malle. Vestvali | 


at the Grand Opera has been mo Jess a success. 
The opera selected by this déhidante was Bellini’s 
exceanvely stupid and meagre Renwo et Julictte, 
in which scarcely on idea of Shak a immortal 
lay has been retained. The réle of Romeo is, 
wever, pectliagly fitted to Malle. Vestvali's 
yeouliar walk. In figure and deportment she very 
much resembles Alboni, when that exquisite 
contralto firet appeared at Covent Garden, Her 
yeice, without being so rich and luscious, is also 
very like that of her great predecessor in that line 
of character, from which of late years she has 
avooded, It is extensive in com rich in tone, 
and trained up to considerable flexibility. As an 
actress, Malle. Vestvali indicates a far better 
eppreciution of stage business than Alboni has 
ever done. She throws herself entirely into her 
réie, and exhibits passion and emotion both with 
taste and tact. In the last scene of the 


i 





‘be seen in 


Meyerbeer's Dinorah, by Mr. H. Choriey, Miss 
Louisa Pyne playing the part of the heroine, Mr. 
Harrison that of Corentin, and Mr. Santley that 
of Hoel ; whilst the minor parte of the two goat- 
hends were filled by Miss Pilling, a pupil of Mra. 
Woud, Miss Thirlwall, Mr. Corri, and Mr. St. 
Albyn. The réle of Dinorah is not entirely anited 
to Miss L. Pyne; yet she sings the music eharm- 
ingly, and enters inimitably into the spirit of the 
pos Combre, Mr. Morrison is much too heavy for 
Oorentin, and Mr. Santley knows nothing at all 
of stage business at present, though his singing is 
even better than that of Graziani in the same él. 
Misa Pilling bids fair to become a useful contralta, 
but she must be warned against being spoiled by too 
much applause, She has yet much to learn, in 
order to e 8 proficient, and will «do well to 
devote all the time that she can spare to study, 
Miss Thirlwal! has reached her mark, and it is not 
a high one ; still she is a useful addition to this 
theatre. The dialogue of Dinorad, as at the Opéra 
Comique at Paris, is in this instanes spoken, 
which detracts from the effects which Meyerbeer’s 
eharming recitatives produced at the Royal Italian 
Opera, The orchestra is of the same quality as 
that of last year, and is ably directed by rr. 
Alfred Mellon. The choras is composed chiofly of 
the members of the Covert Garden Choir, under 
the guidance of Mr. Smythson, and having, with 
the orchestra, had the advantage of Mr. Costa's 
training, performs its work 4 merveille, The house 
has been crowded during the week, and prosperous 

rospects avem to be before Mise L. Pyne and Mr. 

arrison from their seoond bold and adventurous 
opening of Covent Garden for English oper, We 
earnestly hope, however, that some specimens of 
really English construction may be this year given, 
and that this season may not be confined, as the 
last was, to the performance of only two operas, 
one of which alone, the Safancila of Mr. alte, 
could be said to be of home production. 


Br. James's THearhe.—aA cheap theatre in the 
club locality is a great venture, and one which 
Mr, F. B. Chatterton hag now made. The 8t. 
James's was opened, as promised, on Saturday, 
and presented as cheerful an interior as any to 
Landen. The company brought 


, together includes acknowledged talent, and several 
; unknown and really valuable acquisitions to the 





stage ; and had the theatre and the company been 
perfceted by the prodaction of respectable pieces, 


Strange it is that this gentleman when he lectures 


is so gentlemanly, and that when he writes, so 
vulgar. Such anship is but compli- 
ment to the theatrical public. ur. Fitaball's 
vagary, the Widew's Weddmy, tells of a rick 
young widew who falls in love with a poor gipsy, 
who, in the real old Fitzballian fashion, is no 
gives and turms up as a poor gentleman, and in 
his mean state courts the widow under a crowd 
of suitors. Suddenly, the widow is made poor in 
some dramatic manner, and the crowd disperses, 
and only the gentleman gipsy remains. Tle 
widow then weds the gipsy, who of course exhibits 
himself the possessor of all the late widow's recent 
property, and all the gipsies roar victoriously, anil 
down comes the curtain, It was pitiable to sw 
good actors and actreases thus stupified with such 
a dramatic work. Miss Catherine Hickson playal 
the widow. She is an intelligent, gentle actress, 
but she had no opportunity of exhibiting her 
powers, Handsome Miss Murray also pe a 
small character in the piece ; and Miss Andem also 
contributed to give some life to it--lut the 
attempt was hopeless. Mr. &. Emery played tho 
gentleman gipsy, and Mr. C. Young, a mest 
painstaking and energetic sector, performed a 
forkshiretvan, The burlesque was a parody 
upon Virgiaiws, and would have been admirable, 
did length constitute success. Mr. C. Young 
layed the ‘*fond papa,” and exhibited some of 
iis wonderful dancing. Mrs. F. Matthews played 
Virginia ag capitally ax it was possible ; while 
feilius was honowred by being represented by a 
Miss St, Casse, a very young lidy with acharmingly 
freah ond natural voice. She comes from the 
Hritannia—a theatre somewhere in the east cf 
Lawlon—-and this lady, who is very young, mada 
the one success of the evening. Her only fault js 
a desire to forea a sweet natural voice into a loud 
dramatic one. Mr. Barrett performed Appies 
Clandiue, and roared, as the Lord Mayer of Rome, 
in the most satisfactory way. Miss Lydia Thom 
son tnade her appearance, and danced a pas, 8 
certainly did not create the anticipated sensi- 
tion; bat probably this was not so mnch to be 
attributed to the dancing 05 fo m quiescent 
astonishment produced by seeing the danscwer 
trip in amongst the Koman youths, (exhibtting 
the evolutions of a Pyrrhic dance,) attired in = 
Dive satin Polish costume, which, pretty in 
itself, did seom out of character. The performances 
concluded with The Dead Shet, in which Miss 
Arden played the principal part, and very spi- 
ritedly. ‘This lady is a very valuable addition to 
any company, She played in the three pieces oa 
pipes 3 night, and was equally capital in all. 
Tn conclusion, the new lessee every requisite 
but literature and locality to make his venture « 
golden one. The members of the company are 
good and will work well together. The ballet is 
respectable, and contains some very pretty girls. 
The house is most commodious. Of the twa 
objections we have taken, the second is irte- 
mediable; the first most easily obviated, fur thers 
are plenty of good dramatic writers whe will 
eagerly work for Mr. Chatterton, and not exhaust 
the treasury as a consequence. 
Sraaxp Treatee.—aA slight one-act piece, en- 
titled The Great Russian Rear ; or, Another Retres 


from Moscone, produced here on Mouday night, 


might have been a charming affair, but, wudez 
Mr. Thomas Morton's superintendence, it is werr 
far from even respectable, The Princess Christina: 


wo should have hod to congratulate Mr. Chatterton | (Miss M. Simpson}, of the House of Brunswick, 


on his speeulation, But a first night gives a 
general tone to public feeling, and in spite of the 
applause bestowed by a very full house on 
Saturday night, we are perfectly sure that con- 
siderable injury has been done to the chances of 
success by the production of a drama by Mr. 
Edward Fitzball and a burlesque by Mr. Leicester 
Buckingham. Even writers for the stage wear 
out, and the day of Mr, Fitsball’s triumphs passed 


| inte night in the early ages of this century. As 
ra, in | for Mr. Buckingham, he reflects honour on himself 


the tomb with Julie, her start on seeing the | whenever he writes forthe stage, foreach production 


having been taken to Moscow as the intende! 
wife of the Grand Duke Alexis, is so terrified bv 
the ill-wsnge she immediately has to endure, that 
she simulates death, and ultimately endeavour, 
under the garb of s broom-girl, to escape 
from Russia, She reaches Brakebrickorad, on 
the confines of Poland, when news arrives that the 

rimess is alive and still within the Russian 

undaries. Now a certain Miada (Miss Marie 
Wilton}, bas procured for a serf, one Petcratin. 
(Mr. J. Clarke), who has been a gardener im the 
royal grounds at Moacow, not only his liberty, 
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but an Inn “The Great Russian Bear,” in Brake- 
brickorod, and a promise of her own hand asa 
climax. Minka is on the frontiers to aid the 
escape of Christine, and is of course waiting 
for ‘aie ber at the Lg fog mre 
soon nm er appearance, bat n 
pr Trevlli an English gentle- 
man, taken service under the czar, 
has fallen = ae ak in love with Christine, and 
who has received an order from the princess her- 
self, under the grand duke's orders, at once to 
uit ap oo eget — —— hears of 
the escape CESS, that may pos- 
sibly arrive at Rochabeidineeed, he promises him- 
self to denounce her, and he wou do so, but 
that Minka declares herself to be the princess, At 
i by her means Christine and Trevillien, who 
make their escape into Poland. 
The el elements of a very charming ge Daten 
in tone, are certainly present 
Russian Bear, but Mr. *brton has terribly mis- 
used them. A Cossack, who is introduced, 
behaves as even a Cossack never behaved, and 








the police officers kick the Russian ace about 
from one end of the pieve to the , and are 

ted in the darkest colours, As for the 
mn it is simply detestable. Here is 


men, ‘*The Princess Christine alive? why 


was dead ten days ago!” ‘Yes, but that 
is nothing to do with today.” “Oh, cer- 
tainly ; she may be all alive ny oa " And so on. 
The verisimilitude of the piece is totally destroyed ; 
Russian names are never used; and that member 


of the police who endeavours ‘to arrest Christine, 
is called Pop-em-all-of, But the grossest vio- 
lation of all reality is introdaced at the con- 
clusion. Inasmuch as Cadristine and T're- 
villian reach the Polish shore, this fact must be 
made t to the audience, and it is done by 

resumes ti a age which not at all alarms the 


rds, although it passes within a few 
imperial ga of their backs, and of which 


it is declared 
that ‘‘’tis Heaven's own si Mr. Morton 
had better keep to farces. 
is charmingly put on the stage. ¢ dresses, ¢s- 
pecially those of the ladies, might have been 
selectel from the costumes used at the Opéra 
they fn in ZL’ Etoile du Nord, so admirable are 
ic in taste and colour, Some marks of disap- 
were bestowed upon this production, 

Futher ately entitled ** a comic drama.” 


fies however, 


Meridien sd THEATRE. — Miss Sedgwick has 
= may the Low Chase, This lady's dash 


aod bi ‘y are well fitted te the character of 


sata THEATRE,—This house has opened 
with an adaptation of Lessing's Emilia Galotle, 
entitled The Bridal of Beatriz. The piece had no 

uine success. Mr. Creswick played the hero, 
and Miss Heraud the heroine. 


Mr. and Mrs. Kean are at Exeter, where they 
commenced playi ron, Pe Mona t. From 
Exeter they go to Plymouth, Suse th, late 
of the Haymarket, appears nightly with Mr. and 
Mrs. Kean, and has considerable ap- 
plause. 

A new farce has been produced at a Manchester 
“Theatre, of which a local critic says, “ if farces 
were instituted for the = of boring society, 
The Widow's Victim muy considered to have 
fulfilled its mission.” 

Dejazet, the undying sowbrette, has taken the 
charming littl theatre known as the Folies 
Nouvelles, rebaptized the house Theatre Dejazet, 
cand med it with immense snecess—eren 


Jules Janin nds. It were impossible 
to say what # age is; but, in spite of 
extreme feebleness becomes 


all her efforts, 
apparent to a watchful observer, She will die 
on the stage, and the cares of directorship at 
ther years will not tend to her career. 
Dou she will each of her ** suc- 
cesses” throughout her career for a few nights. 
The theatre is besieged. Dejazet never acted 
more wisely than when she deserted the Boule- 
vard des Italiens for the Boulevard du ‘Temple. 


pun Ae Re 
r tos , 





Actors orr THE Sracr.—-Under this head the 
Constitutional Press has a very lively article this 
month, and we must borrow somewhat from it. 
Of Madame Vestris the writer says ; 


TaN 
*Ab!* said Vestris, ‘I suppose by 
roine of Natare, he means drizzle, aleet, and shower.’ 
Here is a good anecdote of Mathews : 


Mathews, I have already ia the same off the 
as of. The followin snatch weet a dinlngus be held 


1 eee. 
s aie bade’ a lag to 
mf 


“Parexp. Not very. 
ee ee Uf he had known 
me 


— the held 
What wns 60 fond of describing na les chutteries de 
Semme, the catlike grace and egotistic softness which dis- 
i some women, Hache! had in perfection. For 
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vi 4 
hy fest inconvenience to the wearer, and is 
ir wedge Pet ‘ ec perfectly 








LLSOPP’S PALE ALE, in the finest condition, 





ARNS & CO!S WINDOW POLISH for = We do mot hesitate to give to this invention our unqualified ap. 
J 


wickly and effectually CLEANING and POLIAHING PLATE | protation, amd we strenuousl, advise the use of it to ls mow being dctivered by HARRINGTON PAHKER & CO. 
and other G lal WINDOWS. MIRROA, &e., and trstantly re- | stand in need of that jon, which they cannot so fully,nor | — Ietrated recommended 
we ee GREASE and tho DEPOSIT of GAS, &. &e. With the same comfurt, obtain from any other » we orivieees | monly. b jie — 


Lichia and all te 

feulty, & 2 jie, recemmmmemrnes Oy ere apd Gpwart 
HARRINGTON PARKEI & CO. W ad part 

Stall, KPI ime Spirit Merchants, 


frott that which we have the highest safisdactlon im thes recom- 
mending.” Church and State Gazette. 


Focemumeg cet ri ih following eminent Suraeene Tee, 
Fergusa ” .4 Professor LATE ry "9 College, 
furecen te the King College Merpiai ae ; co. Guthrie, Bey 


=," My the use of this Puste 75 per cent, of labour, time, and 
expense, will be saved, and # far clearer appearance prodeced. 


fold in 34., 6d, and Is, Hoxes, Everywhere. 
MANUFACTORY, CAMDEN HOAD, CAMDEN TOWN, NW, 





ster (phthaluie > W. Bow: 
t Surgeon to King's Rospitat i 


S,, Assistan 

T, Callaway, ., Senior Assistant nm te Guy's me iw, 
Coulee, bang hn to the Magdalen Mespltas, . Bieard 
Curling, Faq., PAILS, Daryows te the Londos Ww. d, 
Fisker, Eeq., 5 ‘in-chief to the Metrepetitan Police Foree; 
Astom , a | to Prince Albert; itebert Liston, Esq. 
¥.KS., dames Lake, ., Burgron to the London Truss Hoclety ; 
Erasmus Wlison, Raq. F. B., and many vthers 





S W. SILVER & Co.'s OUTFITTING WARE- 
We HOUSES, Of and 6, CORNHILL EC. 
‘Australin, India, and China, for Navaland Mil 


for 
Ly MONIALS. Midshi , and Civilians; clothing fi “4 
ESBTI iproen, ath ing for gentiomen's ee: 


6) and @, 8t. Panl's Church Yard, and Mand %, 
Paternoster How, Lemdon, March bith, 169°. 


Gentlemen — Having tried your Patent Window Tolle our 
Plate Glass, Chandeliers, and Proatt, we are happy to state the effect 
has been Seyoad ote expectations; we beg therefore to request you 


fits; furniture for cam barrack, cabin, ad eolemial use, 
every rartety of ca work, canteens, trunks, portanastrame, &. , 
sulted te all climates. 


Manufuctary, Silvertown (opposite HM. Deckyards), Wookwieh. 








will forward ws, at your earliest conrenirarc,a dozen bones he Adeseriptive creular inay be had Yost, and the Truss (whieh 
a re are, Genthemeni, yours ver? respectiall¥s & Co, | CRnBet Ma 4 61! cnn be foewanded by Posto sending the chrewm- 
jemare. Bares 7 ference of the y two inches below the hips to the anwacturer, : 
MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. N ACT OF CHARITY.—A Gentleman having 
66, Bt. Pusl's Charehyard, March tard, 1000. Price of a Single Truss, 16. "that. 04,,ene a. te. | cork oentalens Lely culertng mae of via 
eas wane Sere perpoee tt probes Polish left without | Price of a Dubie Truss, Se. fai ad ser tl. Postage, fiaet. | such Information to others simibary "ntunind he may Yeaere te 
and Sading Ib anton of youralapeany beses, G. H.Omrtn & . Prive of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and S20. 6d. Postage, 1s.10¢. | health, Pull particulars sent to any 


cnclaing t «0 postagr 
stamps te pete postage —Address, Twootas Howasm, Beq., Cilve 


Foxt-office orders to be made payable to John White,Post-ofice, | jose, near 


Piceadilly, 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c,— 











Ghoweester Howe, Ludgate Fit, 2th Maret, 189, 
Gentlemen,—We hare teed the sampie of Window Polish left 
with us, and are perfectly satistled with it, and shall feel o by 


FOLLoway's OINTMENT AND PILIS 


our sending us ove doren of sixpenny toxes Joun Haavey & Co. The material of which three are made is veremmenced by the have bees used freety by millions of human be 

Yeealty a peruliatly ELASTIC and COMPHESSIULE, and | sexes and all ages, in eve ofthe world, aad white ee 

Se the best tnventien Ce Cae he a ou aa press hae Weems ie mu beated cases of extraordinary cures ie 

cases of at ELLIO A Ris ve jiscases (such we scortatic eruptions, 

Argyll House, 256, 296, 200, and 22; Hewent Street. | SPIN g, KPAINS, A. It is prrons, light in texture nd 'inexpen- | and fiver complaints), there ts not on nya rernd a single cam i= 

Gentiemes,—The Window Pollsh we have had from you 9 sive, and le drawn om like an ordinary stocking. Price frets Ts. Gt, which their usr bas been attended ebad effect, None, whee 
to be a very effcetual article for cleaning Glas, and saving thie is to Is. each ; postage sing Holiowny’s Ointaent amd Till, need the bope of exe te 


the work ; We Will thank you to send halfardorrn boxes at your 
convenience. We are, yours, &e., Hover & Oncnaar- 


‘Whotesaloc Agents, BATTY & CO., Pimebury Pavement. 


JOUN WHITE, MANUPACTCRER, 233, PICCADILLY, weil 
LAOS DON. 


liver in deranged. The Pills 
printed directions, + — 


5 
a 
Fi 
ferr 


Deo Specimens may be seen at the Crystal Palace, 























Printed by Josxs = Surrn, of No, 19, Mal Cottaers, Portland Place North, Cla Koed, in the of Surrey, at the oftice of Mesure. Haavaray & 
af No, v, Malvern Onttness Port {he eee Nor Dowvenie Wowel, Flee Buee, he same precinct und city —Saruapay 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, ART, AND GENERAL INFORMATION, 


No, 68.—Vow. III, New Srnres.] 





LONDON, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 15, 1859, 


[Price 4/., Stamped 5d. 








ARYLEBONE LITERARY & SCIENTIFIC 
INSTITUTION, 17. Edward Street, Portman —Thr 
LECTURE Lb se will COMMENCE oa the a MC TOBE, 


A Lectares and Entertainments ma wer be obtained im 
the Terus of Subscription ee oh Be 5 nlf Yearty, for 
the first U. 6s. for the second, bts. Gentlemen umler ah 
ot age, also Assistants and Pupils recommended bz meas bets Mie f. a 
Fraftsomaesieeeey i tee at Tears, oan 
avail themselves of the advantages She Liwary wed Last 

aRaEM, 





Ss" MARTIN'S HALL SINGING SCHOOL, 
NINETEENTH SEASON, 
DIRECTOR-ME. JOHN UHULLANR, 
PE cng CLASHES, 

Ne. 1k 

No. 185 

Pree for the of % Tetees, Le 
No. 149 Meesing Class for Ladies Loewen, 
Lot tha Fee fur the Ouurse of 80 Lessons, of one 
ast Further particulars may be had of Mr. Tuomas Heantann, Secretary. 





Mi. JOHN BENNETT'S LECTURES ON A WATCH. 


R JOHN BENNETT, F.R.A.S., Member of 
Nathosal Academy of Pari will L LCT isons WATCH, 
WHAT 10 MAKE, AND HOW TO M 


Oxt, lith, Roethgate. Nor. = faces Young Men's 
ist, Cyurch tehootmasters’ * Christian Association 


= 3a Eames teers 
» Mth, Crystal Palace Inst! -» 16th. friars 
 l?th, Hasingstoke. 
25th, St, Barnabas Schools, > tind, Hammersmith. 
Southwark. w» ard, Acton, 

Nor ist, Itington. % Sith, Rotherhithe. 
» Dee. ist, Crosby Mall, 
o on, , Whittington Club, w« ith, Weymouth. 

” » fe 
th, hath. "rath, tan. 
np 2 » Lith, Devizes. 


The Lecture bi be illustrated by a great variety of Models and 
Peeper. pae ipecimens of Clocks and Watches. Sylabaere can 
at the wie Masvracrony, @, Curareios, 





ROYAL EXCHANGE FINE ARTS GALLERY, 





M, CORNHILL. 
RI MORBY to state that he has opened 
oamerrs conmection with hie Pram tiled 
ment at i Tans mame the sale of 
Pictares, and cas 
ht, hn ica rk Jeune, whotham, 
Ww. ett, W. Etty, Muller, shaves sen., 
on, . Mutrie, . Health, 
E. W. Cooke, . jogford, J. Myer, 
W. Collins, we ant, M' kewan, “ 
Gobbett, hes Hemsley, O'Neil, y Yocher, : 
Dusted, 1). Hardy, Perey,” alncwright, 
Boma, | Hager, | Seeing | Eee 
5 ty, | Adohnetem, | Rossiter, Wood, &e. 
Manufactory of Framers, Look: Ghusses, and Corn 
anus om as befure at 6, Bishopsgate Strect Street Within, — 
ANGUAGES.—French, German, Italian, 


FEenanca hy Tanish, TAUGHT 
Native PROPER LA, throu the medina af English o French 
a by conversation iemen prepared for the 
waxy, and Ciel) Services im me the chore Lananaaes & 
joa, Translations of felentige Works, Legal aad Commercial 
Documents. Families and Schools attended. Tman, Yrench, and 
‘Italian classes. Terme 


W. Lerravn, §, Arthar Street West, London Bridge, City. 





CuLLETON'S EMBOSSING PRESSES (Patent 
price eter ramping Sree ae eae oe, en eel aie, | 





ULLETON'S BOOK PLATES.—With Arms, 


fed Baad 





ARDS,—Best Quality only.—-A Co plate, 
engraved = any ot eens ay po io Cards pr ne p= 
Wedding Cards Ocntiemas, Sof each, an i Basel few 
Envetoges, with tee Fre an name printed inside, 98, post free —T. Cece 
tow, Heretic Kagrarer,35,Cranbourn Street, Leicester Square, WC, 





ARK YOUR LINEN WITH CULLETON'S 


vents the mk Washes out. can 

Le them. Pinte te a name phate, te 6,5 ect ie moveable 

armen. > 5 creat, at a — 
. Craab rn Street, Lelevster Square, WoC. 





ULLETON'S HERALDIC OFFICE AND 


America, c. No Tracing pedi; with: izinat erantotArme. ioe 
7. Conaeton, Genes xan a Street, Leicester Sqerre, 
W.C. The studio and li 





W 








ECOND-HAND 


FIAROVORT EA. CRAMER, BEALE, & CO.'s—For Sale of Hire, 


Every variety, New and Second-hand, warranted. —2M, Regent Street 

BARMONTU! MS.—CTAMER, BRALE, & OO. have every descrip 
tion. CRAMER, BEALE, & CO-arealso Chief Agents for Alesamdre's 
New Patent ae Regent street. 





OOD-ENGRAVING.—MR. GILES 

of the ‘Art In the best styles and af sweet Peasunnble charges 

latin, Show cards, and Trade DESIGNED and 
‘RINTED— don, Zl, Beart Sreaer. Staaxp, WAC 


i 





yx ECUTORS, ADMINISTRATORS, WIDOWS 
AND OTHERS, vais ng Realduary A Accounts te posure Or Laps 
oma for Pros rgun snhex 
tore Commons, EC, 





Now ready. 
E LA RUE & COlS PATENT PLAYING 


CARDS ror THE FRESE gBakcet. Seassionl, Auticet, 

rca House Cards, white and small patterns, — se 
E. LA RUE &CO.’S FINE ART DRAWING 
ENCILS. Manufactured on a new principle; firm im paint, 
Gl fa colourend estat nee. A goed peneil at & moderate peice 
DE LA RUE & CO,"8 VEGETABLE PARCH- 
MENT. A substitute for Vellum or Parchinent ot o seurk 

To be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. 





Now ready, crown #to. price lis, 


HE SECOND PILGRIMAGE OF GUIL- 
LAUME DE GUTLeNILEE, entitied “THE BROOKE OF 
THE PYLGRYMAGE OP THE iy fF one ke slated (as is au) 
poard) from the a “4 rene by Tgtanie ast a® , 
mied by Caxton as, 1453, ‘with iisgninaioe 
MS. copy is the British Museum. Edited by RATHERINE 
SAK La ‘cust. Abo, 


HE ANCIENT POEM, entitled “LE PELE- 


RACE De LHOMME,” ILLAUME DE GUILE. 
VILILE (hmm), with “rath PULAIM'R PROG I toss 
of JOHN BY X¥AN A 


With Ib and an contain 
ing the English Vers! ion by DAN s0HN Typos 
© That this wee very im England, a rs from the 
tmitations of it occurring in weet, and fart that the 
Naan Pree was translated by Lydgate im the succeeding century 
f = Pres. 


A voleme full of deep interest to inee admirers of John Rasyan, 

ané “t on genet ais Oe | im Ubextrating the history of religtoes alle- 

as This beaatifel te Pormesscs features of interest, both to the 
Phibcbogist and the book -collector."—Critir, 


Bast, Mowtacy Verernren, 196, Pleendiity, W. 





“ Tue Sroat or ocn Lives reow Year ro Tran. —-Suaneertaae 
On the 2th of October, 149, eg be published, price Se, éd. bound in 
oth, 


THE FIRST VOLUME OF 
LL THE YEAR ROUND. 
Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 
Containing the First, Second, and part of the Third Books of 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES. BY CHARLES DICKENS, 
In edition to 0 variety of origina} Papers on eatjecte of passing and 
permanent in 


Publinbed (also In Weekly Numbers, Price ce, and in 
we ted b TE Rt & it ae 1s Vicensllty, W cof whom 
¥ jessrs, Cu ArMA® ALE, we 
be hed ail the Numbers of Househuad Words. oy 





In medium Svo. price 26 strongly bound in cloth. 


HE LONDON CATALOGUE OF B iS 


FUNLISHED IN GREAT NKITAIN FROM te TY 
with their Sires, Prices, and Publishers’ Names, 


Simracy, Manemacs, & oo. 





THE TENERIFPE ASTRONOMICAL EXreDtTION A 
MR. STEPHENSON'S YACHT “ TITANTA” 
Secoud howard, in 1 vol 45) pages, Twenty Photo: Stereographs. 
fPENERIFFE: AN ASTRONOMER'S EXPE- 


MIMENT ; OR, SPECT ALITIES OF A RESIDENCE ABOVE 
THE CLOU i iy Prof. €. PLAZZE SMYTH, Her Majesty's 
Astronomer for Scotland. 


“The specicl ieterrst of this werk ties im the fact that it supplice 
the fret cxamplset the mars of the principle of the stereuscope 
to book Wustration. A men’ folding stercoseupe, called the 


Noon Strtnoescore, sobenpanion tp the volume, amd may stand beside | 


it ow the book- shelf, not coccepying more space than & pamphlet 
‘There are pineaty of such ttustinticars, which would cost mare than 
the price of the work which comtains “them, if sald En the ord ordinary 
way a seereesseye | wudet. Amory interesting series no dealer in 
these wares could protercc. The scleetitio rewults of the expedition 
have been commuanicated to the Hopal Soctety. The details Mtr- 
Testing to the peblic—and Profewer Maze) Smyth is by ne means a 
Dery in scienee—appear im the vetume before us, and deserve a 
cordial weteome.”—Ereminer 


Tho Rood, price tle, ned the Stortoscope, price Ja, Gd 
Leadon) Lovect Mueve, 3, Menrletts Street, Covent Garden. 


HARMONIUMS.— 
CRAMER, HEALE, & CO. have a Stock of vartows devcrip- | On Thursday; the £7us instant, will be pubiished, in, feu 


PICTORIAL EDITION OF THE “ PILGRIMS FROGRESS ” 
a pre 
gilt edges; oF la él 
UNYAN’ 8 PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, 


with 13¢ Ilustretions engraved on Steel amd Weod from 
inal Desiges by Cussias Bexwert | and a Preface by the Rev. 








a 
aropnterese ees 


pei by | 
a a Pl grins Poo. incidemts related. [ft has thus 
tempted ¢ the fire 
Fortrnizeot the prin me) te iustrate these polets 
ters in the book ; in the whieh for two 
ings (lusteati ve or] sat Ta: Pair; hundred years have 
and a serireof imaginative Vign- oo entversaliy popumar 


London: Lewomwan, Gages, Lowomay, & Rossars. 





SIR J. EMERSON TENNENTS WORK ON CRYLOX. 
Just pubdished, with 7 Maps, 17 ran and Catt, and PO) Lagrarin, are 
Penmaes Wood, in 2 rola tvo. peice 2 lls. cheth. - 


YEYLON ; AnAccount of the idee —Physical, 
with Notices of it Natural 


Hiner Antigulies, ad Pear tions, By Sir JAMES EMEILSO: 


London’ Lexomas, Gaze, Lowoman, & Roaenre, 





MURKAY'S COMPLETE BDOITIONS POR THE PEOPLE, 
On ber Ist (to be ta Nine Monthly Parte) with 
orem ( BD ag ig on oe y ) 


HE LIFE OF LORD BYRON, WITH i HIS 


LETTERS ANT) JOURNALS. By THOMAS 


Now ready, eniform with the aborn. 
ORD BYRON'S PORTICAL WORKS, 


Tibextrated with Kagravings, complete in 1 vol. royal So. #4. 
Ther who an Edition of Tiraex's Woaxe ished without 
the srmetion of Mr, Murrey, WUY AN IMI" CT NOOK. 
Atheneum. 





Ales, now reeds, with Portraits, Fart 8 ite be completed tn 


‘em Parte) ro, be. 
OSWELL'S LIFE OF JOHNSON 


INCLUDING THE TOUR TO THE HEBRIDES. Edited, 
with Notes, by Ma. CHOKE, 


“Ma, CROKER'S pores are often anite a valuable ax the text. 
Lf hie eclition were dn pearts it it find ite = to a claws 
who are, os yet, ieporant of the most en and instructive 
book in the Doieeee" "—Quarteriy Review. 


Joun Menaar, Atbemarte Street, 





WORDSWORTH 'S COMPLETE WORKS. 


‘The following are the only complete Editions of the Works of 
WILMIAM WORDSWORTH: 


ORDSWORTH’ 3" POETICAL WORKS. 
In 6 vote, feap, #10. price 30s, cloth. 


ORDSWORTH’S. POETICAL 
In 6 pocket vols. price Zhe. cloth. 


mm, 
W OBDSWORTH'S POETICAL WORKS, 
In 1 vol. #ro. with Portrait and Vignette, price My, cloth. 
Also, 
ORDSWORTH’S PRELUDE; or, Growth 
phical Poet. 


ofa Testy Und. An Autobcographical In bt vol. 
frup. Bro. price & 


ORDSWORTH'S EXCURSION. 
In 1 vol. feap. #v0. price 64 


HE EARLIER POEMS OF WILLIAM 
WORDSWORTH. In 1 vol, feap. Ryo. peice Gr. chet 


ELECT PIECES FROM THE POEMS or 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH, I 1 vol. illustrated by Wood- 
ewts, price G, cloth, galt edyres. 


Landon; Evwanp Moxos & Co., 44, Dover Street. 


WORKS, 


A Poem. 





DYCE'S SHAKESPEARE. 
In 6 vets, demy #ve, bound im cloth, price af. 4s, 
HE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE, 
Madited by the Rev. ALEXANDER DYCE. 
“A minute examination has eatisfiod ws that this ix the best teat 
Shakespeare whic! 


has yet been eivets to the werld, * 
‘This at bent lx = doubt, that we have mever 
admirete a text of Shake re before, asd we woul 
the thousands of are always inquiring for mu 
inscrestiag te y should read ie the ort Tes 
monareh of literature, and read Adu ix the edition af Mr, Dy t— 
| Quarterly Rewiew, January, 169. 


Leadon: Epwass Moxox & Co, 44, Dover Strret, 


permed ard 
—— to 








Just published, crown Me. Cloth, Bae, te. 


MANUAL OF THE STEAM ENGINE AND 
UTHER PRIME MOVERS, Hy Wood. MACQUOKN BAN 

KEINE, LL.1., P88 , Profesor of Civil Exginerriny amd Merha- 
ries im tte é aivecsity of Glaawow. With wumerous Tables aad 


Diagrams 
_— Londen aad Glasgow? Ricans Getspix & Co, 


No. 68.—Gcqonns 15,1880. § 





In Monthly Parts, price 2s, Gd, ech, 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPZDIA 
OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


(Being the Fourth Invision of the ENGLISH CYCLO- 
“pepia, conducted by CILARLES KNIGHT.) 


—— 


HIREE of the Four Divisions of this important rtant 
work borne ee —— and the publieats 
of the FOURTH DIVISION having reached the third 
Volamn, Ge. i = desire to i) peers to the cha- 
racter of Cre in, a8 acomplete lexty of knowbedgre. 
As, separate works, the nature of the Cyclopatia of 
Grocnarry, of Brooxarir, of NatvzaL History, and of 
Aarts ann Sctexces, is sufficiently clear, Bat, taken as 
a whole, the connection of dieee great Divisions may 
tire some very brief elucidation. 

f the English Cyclopedia had heen arrangod in tire 
Alphabets instead of four, the one department might have 
been called Literary, the other Setenfifie, : 

The pe ay err meg gp in and the Cyclonwdia of 
Broaxarey forming Ten Volumes, embrace together not 

the Description of every country, bas ite History in 
all ages. Under the geographical same will be found a 
rapid view of a nation’s progress, Under the Biographical 
names will be found al] ie yreat public events, and the 
religions, moral, and intellectual history of every Suite, 
as detailed in the lives of its eninent citizens, 

The Cyclopedia of Narunat Hisroar, and the Cyelo- 
= of Agts axyp Screwces, now commenocd, and 

forming also Ten Volumes, presont every feuture of the 
Physical and Moral Sciences, and of the applications of 
Sctence to Pratuctive Industry, This concluding Divi- 
sion also embruces all branches of miscellaneous informa 
tion not strictly referable to these general bends. 

The English Cyclopedia is founded upon the valuable 
Copyright of the Penay Ozcto im, which haa always 
remained in the hands of Mr. Kaiaut. Every article in 
that celetrated work wus an original contrifation, fur- 
nushed by many of the most eminent men of the times. 
The te revisions, with tho large additions of the 

t work, have involved m new outlay fur literary 

of not less than Seven Thousand Pounts, making 
the cost of — ee alone of these Twenty 
Volumes, not far of Fifty Thousand Pounds, 

Three-fourths of the Cyclopedia being now completed, 

no doubt can arise to the certainty of the remaining fomrth 

carried to & conclusion. The last Division 

in the peric«lical coarse of yubtication on the 

Slat of January, , and will be finished in the last 

month of 1860. Two volumes are already published, 
price 12s, each, 


The following Divieions are completed : 
BIOGRAPHY. 


Bix Volumes, price #/.; or, in Three Volumes, half-bound 
morocco, HW, lz, 


“ The cheapness and excellence of this Cyelopuedia will 
focure to it wide circulation and # permanent position. 
The introduction of the numes of living ons makes 
the work more valanble and attractive. ve Cyclopeedia 
is mbmirably writen; and, consitering the very large 
namber of mistakes usually found in the biographical 
dictionaries published in this country, will become remark- 
able for its correctness." —Areminer. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


ice YW. 2s.; or, in Two Volumes, half- 
moroceo, 3f, iy, 








Pour Volumes, 


“Be common consent thia ‘Cretorspta of Gro- 
Gzarny’ Keems to be an exoeiient work. It took ite rise 
in the ‘Penny Cyclopextia,’ whero the department of 
Geography was darky well managed. All later 
discoveries, and the multitude of fhets of all magnitudes 
revealed by our recent wars, and recorded by the pemmen 
of the camp and the ship, hare beer carefully incorporated 
with the work, and © it the richest we have.”'— FF est- 
minster Heview, October, 1958. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Four Volames, price 2/. 2¢.; or Two volumes, half-boumd 
morocco, 2/, le, 





* Pow things have been more remarkable than the pro- 

gress of nataral history resoarch during the lust twenty 
ears, particularly in che lower departments of organised 
fire, in which the microscope has revealed so much to us, 
The advance of knowledge has been accurately noted in 
the ‘Exocwa Crecopentu.’ In its predecessor, as dis- 
covery discovery, the writers were compelled 
to notice new matters under the name of epecies rather 
than of genern. The scattered portions are now all 
brought together. The bare mention of auch names as 
Owen, Edwant Forbes, Harvey, Husiey, Walkumer, as 
authorities in natural science, shows how much bas to be 
stated! which was mos in the original work, A reference 
tf the names of Liebig, Lehmann, Dr, Carpenter, and 
Professor Ansted, sugyvests how much there is of new ani 
cunoas to bo found in chemistry, physiology, end 
gealogy."’— Timer, 


London: Baapsrer & Evans, 11, Bonverie Street. 
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TENNYSON’S “PRINCESS,” WITH MACLISE’S ILLUSTRATIONS. 





In November will be published, beautifully printed in royal 8vo, 


THE PRINCESS: 


A MEDLEY. 


BY ALFRED TENNYSON, ESQ., D.C.L., 


POET LAUREATE. 


WITH TWENTY-SIX ILLUSTRATIONS ON WOOD BY DANIEL MACLISE, R.A. 





= 


WORKS BY MR. TENNYSON. 


IDYLLS OF THE KING. Price 7s. 


cloth. 


POEMS, Enevertu Epiriox, 
feap. Svo, price @. cloth. 


In 1 vol. 


IN MEMORIAM. Severtu Epition. 


THE PRINCESS: A Mepiry. Sevexte 
Eor:ttox, Price fv, cloth, 
MAUD, AND OTHER POEMS. A New 
Eerrion, Price Ge, cloth, 
Price 6s. cloth. 


London: Epwanp Moxon & Co., 44, Dover Street. 
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MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


EDITED BY DAVID MASSON, 
Will be pablished on November Ist, 
Pace Own Surncixs, 


Macamtas & Co,, Cambridge; amd 23, Henrietta Street, Corent 
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ON NOVEMEER 


TOM BROWN AT OXFORD, 


A NEW STORY, 


ler, 


By rar Acton oF “Tou Exows'’s Scwoor Days,” 
Will be commenced is * Macwsnnan’s Macarrsy,” No. T. 
Paice One Suranixo- 

Macurtean & Co,, Cambridgy; and 23, Weeriotia Breet, Covent 
Garden, Leadon, WO, 


(THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No, CCXIL, 
is pultished THIS DAY. 
Conpents: 
1. ARCHITECTURE OF ALL COUNTRIES, 
. PROGRESS OF NEW ZEALAND. 
. GEOGRAPHY AND HOGLAPHY OF THE BIKLE. 
. STRIKES, AND THEDL EFFECT ON THE WORKING 
CLASSES, 
V. THE OLDER OF NATURE=|BADEN POWELL. 
. FARM WEEDS, 
» TENNYSON POEMS. 
. ORCHARD HOUSES. 
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Now Ready. 


HE LONDON REVIEW: 
A JOURNAL OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND 
THEOLGGY. 

No, XXV,, OCTORER, 1890, price &, 
Contes tel 
L. LITERATURE OF THR PEOPLE. 
TH, NATURAL HISTORY OF ARCIITECTURE, 
Ill. IDYLLS OF THE KING 
IV. BUSHNELL ON MIRACLES. 
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VL LIFE ASSURANCE INSTITUTIONS. 
VIL TEN YEAS OF PREACHER LIFE W. H. MILREURN. 
VOL. HOMISH THROLY OF DEVELOPMENT, 
IX, SMALL PARMING, 
X. PARLIAMENT AND REFORM. 
XI. BRIEF LITERARY NOTICES. 
Lendon: Atrxaxpen Heviss, 34, Paternoster Row, B.C. 





Just published, price Le. 
THE LIFE OP ST, WALSTAN, CONFESSOR, 
By F.C. UREN ERTH, DD, ¥.G., Prowost of Northampton, 
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Leadon: Trews Jones, 14, Paternoster Row. 
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ZADKIEL S ALMANAC, 1840, 34 pr. price tid, 
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vulgar wit lavishest therein om Zamecrt, prove that farts aed argu 
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Lite War, Se. gives the retort courteous to all thely insolence. The 
Co irtin th thomrumd gow selling, 
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NCE A WEEK. A Miscellany of Literature, 
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Tennlel, Millais, 14. K. Browne, C. KRerar, Wolf, and others. 
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Robert Beli, iWiustrated by T. K. Wood. 
eet. By Edmund Beger, M.A. 
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How to Learn te Swim. By Marriet Martisean. 
Shoreward. By G. 2, Cayley, Wustrated by 11. K. Browne. 
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Street. and all Booksellers, 
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NTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK or G 
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DVANCED TEXT-KOOK OF GEOLOGY, 
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WALTON & MABERLY, 
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DR. GARROD ON GOUT, ITS NATURE 
AND TREATMENT. 


INCLUDING THE DISEASES COMMONLY KNOWN | 


AS RHEUMATIC GOUT. 


With Coloured and other Iliu#trations., 1 Vol. 
[On the 20¢4, 


il. 
A GLOSSARY OF SCIENTIFIC TERMS 


FOR GENERAL USE. 


Acbeap Volame. Small ¢vo. 
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DR. QUAIN'S ANATOMY. 
By Dr, SHARPEY and Professor ELLIS. 
Sixth Edition, 400 Diustrations. 3 Vols. small tro, 
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ERICHSEN’S SCIENCE AND ART OF | 


SURGERY 


Second Edition. 400 Wustrations, fwn, U, Ge, 


ELLIS'’S DEMONSTRATIONS OF 
ANATOMY. 
Fourth Edition, small 8vo. 12s. te, 


KIRK ES5S'S 
HANDBOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY. 


Third Edition. Woolcnts aml Plates, 12s, Gi. 
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QUAIN ON DISEASES OF THE 
RECTUM. 


Secomil Edition, with plates. 1 vol. 7s. Gd. 


GARROD'S ESSENTIALS OF MATERIA 


MEDICA, THERAPEUTICS, AND 
THE PHARMACOPEIAS. 


Feap. Svo, te. Gd. 
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GREGORY'S 
HANDBOOK OF CHEMISTRY. 
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Also in Two Parts (Seporately). 
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ORGANIC 
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. 12a, 


BALLARD ON PAIN AFTER FOOD. 


lvol. de. Gi. 


if. 
QUAIN AND bat at ANATOMICAL 


20) Plates, Royal Folio, 2 vols, balf-bound meroeco, 
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*," Or in 5 Dietsions, cloth (sold seperately). 


Plain, Colowred, 
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NERVES. 35 Plates ma 1a 1M o 
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SMITH, ELDER, & Co. 'S LIST. 


5 i 
Preparing for pablication, price One Shilling Monshly. 


A NEW PERIODICAL. 


EDITED BY MR. W. M. THACKERAY, 


Who will be a regular Contributor to ite pages, and with whom will be nasociated some of the most eminent 
writers of the day. 


The First Nuvaber will be ready on Ge 31st of December, 


2. 12, 
PRIZE ESSAY. LIFE SCHLEIERMACHER, As 


| QUAKERISM, PAST AND PRESENT.|. [NPOLDED IN HIS LETTERS, Translated from 
Ry JOHN 8. ROWNTREE. Post vo. Ss, cloth. 
The prize of One Hundred Guineas for the best 


Exsay on the Canses of the Decline of the Society of 
Friends, was awarded to this work, 


13. 


THROUGH NORWAY WITH A KNAP- 
SACK. Ry W, M, WILLIAMS, With Six Tinted 
| 2 Views, Woodents, and Map. Post Bro. 12s, cloth. 
| PRIZE ESSAY, 7 
|THE PECULIUM. By THOMAS HAN-|T0 CUBA AND BACK, By R HE 
COCK. Post Svo. Ss. cloth, DANA, Author of “Two Years before the Mast,” 
_Tho Prize of One Hundred Guineas for the Bx a 


ene in Merit on the Causrs of — Decline of the 
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VOYAGE TO JAPAN, KAMTSCHATKA, 


a. SIBERIA, TARTARY, AND THE COAST OF 
By I. M. 


. pee . CHINA IN HLM.S. BARRACOUTA. 
NEW HALF-CROWN EDITIONS, TRONSON, R.N. Svo, with Charts and Views, lis, 
Post to. cloth, eloth, 


THE LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 
By Mrs, GASKELL. Uniform with the Half-crown SHELLEY MEMORIALS, 
sre," * Shirley,” 
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BELOW THE SURFACE. By Sir A. H. 


ELTON, Bart. 


Edited by 


leiy SHELLEY. In 1 vol. post @vo, price 7s. 


EXTREMES, By Miss E,W. ATKIN- 
|THE TENANT OF WILDFELL HALL,| 305; AntborofMéemoirs of the Quoens of Prussia.” 


By EMILY BRONTE. - 
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ON ART AND ITS RELATION TO MANUF 
TURES AND DECORATION. By JOHN RUSKIN, 
MLA, 1 vol. crown Svo. with Steel Engraving, 
Price 74, Gd. 


6. 


A VISIT TO THE PHILIPPINE ISLES 
IN 1858-8, By Sir JOHN BOWRING, Governor of | 
Hong Keone, and T.M."s Plenipotentiary in Chinn. 


With nomerous [ustrations, cloth. 


10, 


THE ELEMENTS OF DRAWING: IN 
LETTERS TO BEGINNERS. By JOHN RUSKIN, 


Town 8¥o, _ Iilustrutions drawn the 
hake 7a, Od, cloth w 


4, 
ON THE STRENGTH OF NATIONS. 


By ANDREW BISSET, M.A, Pout 8vo, 
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10. 
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Ry TOE RUSKIN, M.A, With Eighty Diagrams. 


23. 


LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 

{ LOKD METCALPR. By JOHN WILLIAM KAYE. 
New and Cheap Edition, 2 vols, post Svo, with 
Portrait 12s, cloth, 
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LEIGH HUNT'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
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REVIEWS. 

The Poema of Jokn Milton, 
By Thomas Keightley, 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

The Life, Opinions, and Writings of John 
Milton. By Thomas Keightley. (Chapman 
& Hall.) 

Tre public is indebted to Mr. Keightley for 
a work which has cost much labour and time, 
which no one but a critic of great erudition 
could venture to take in hand, and which the 
greatest acumen,combined with perseverance 
and with that fervent zeal which sustains a 
Jabour of love, could alone successfully 
accomplish. This annotated edition of the 
poetical works of Milton is in every respect 
worthy of the poet, and no higher testi- 
mony can be found for the soundness of 
our literature thun the fact that there are 
among us men of taste and learning who 
do not shrink from the task of disinterring 
the poetic treasures of past ages, This 
yearning for the past, this reviving and 
commenting upon the glories of other 
days, ia by no means unusual among nations 
whose modern literature is a pony and 
dwarfed plant, The pigmies of this gene- 
ration delight in reminding the world of 
the days when there were giants in the 
Jand. ‘The Italians write whole libraries on 
Dante, and the Persian literati—so long 
as the race was not extinct—devoted their 
lives to commenting on and paraphrasing 
Hafis. But that the glories of the past 
should be called into life—not to cover the 
absence of, but to intertwine and vie with 
those of the present, is @ solitary, am extraor- 
dinary, and a gratifying fact, one which ex- 
clusively stamps and marks the literature 
of England. ‘The same season which saw the 
gushing rivulets of Tennyson's poesy widen 
and deepen and expand into theexulting and 
abounding river of the “ Idylis of the King,” 
has also witnessed the complete edition,—we 
might say the revivel,—of Mr. Tennyson's 
great master, rival, and friend, 

At least quite a important as the edition 
of the * Pootical Works,” founded on as pa- 
tient research, and compiled with equal care, 
is Mr. Keightley's account of the “ Life and | 
Opinions of Milton.” ‘The work is the mare | 
meritorious, as in the opinions of many it is 
unnecessary. Milton's life, we hear it said, 
is so well known! ‘That he wrote “ Paradise 
Lost;" that he held office under the Common- 
wealth; that he was a stern republican ; that 
in his later years he was blind, and that his 
helpless age was insulted by his unnatural 
daughters: all this is duly set forth in every 
handbook containing “ Selections from the 
Poets, with Brief Notices of their Lives;” 
it is taught in every school devoted to the 
varnishing and gilding of young British 
minds. Lut is this all that is needful? Do 
these few bare, isolated facts convey to the 
mind anything like an idea of what John 
Milton was—of his doings and sufferings ? 
his life and conversation, his virtues and his . 
vices? Do they illustrate the talents or | 
give wclue to the mind which conceived, or | 
the hand which exeeuted, the Titanic fresco 
of the Lost Paradise? Do they explain the | 
divine hatreds, the fervent aspirations, the | 
towering passions, which assumed an out- 
ward and visible form of might in Samson ! 
Agonistes ? 

nder the most favourable circumstances 


With Notes. 
Two volumes 








: utter stran 
of the poet's father, who was disinherited | 








—even in the case of those who stand | may credit Aubrey, he had given proofs of pootic 


nearer to our thoughts and our manners, 
who partake of the prejudices and passions 
of our age, and who are flesh of our flesh, 


and blood of our blood, it ia a most diffi- | 


cult and a most hazardous task to specu- 
late from the work upon the worker—to 
make the poem the basis of inference re- 
garding the poet—to note the characteris- 
ties of the creation, and therefrom define 
the characteristics of the creator, By far 
more diffieult—defying alike the cunning 


and the audacity of the critic—ia that task | 


when the poem and the poet are separated 
from us by centuries, when his thoughts 
are not our thoughts, when no trace remains 
of the society which influenced him, and on 
which he exerted his intiuence. That period 
of doubt and peril—of reckless enjoyment 
and brooding fanaticism-—that kingdom 
divided aguinst itself—those hostile factions 
of saints and cavaliers, of king-lovers and 
king-haters—that conflict of extremes—that 
wrestling, struggling, choking, down-tramp- 
ing action of perverse and irreconcileable 
factions,—may be studied and conned and 
learned as a lesson: it may be known in all 
its details: but it can never be really under- 
stood in these days of toleration, temporisa- 
tion, and compromise. We cannot understand 
that time because we cannot love with its 
love, or hate with its hatreds, and those 
only whose knowledge is most superficial 
can fancy they have a fellow-feeling with 
it. The faint and sickly flame of artificial 
and imitative enthusiagm may be fanned 
by callow demagognes from the Midland 
Counties, or by men new from school 
and fresh to Oxford; but the ears of Mr. 


George Dawson are safe from the knife of | 


the sallowest youth who affects to reverence 
the memory of the Martyr King, and the 
wildest ranter of a Warwickshire debating 
elub would shrink from the idea of immolat- 
ing Mr. Sidney Herbert on the block of 
Lord Strafford. 

It is becange a chasm,—deep, rugged and 
wide,—divides us from the generation of 
Milton, that Mr. Keightley has dene well by 
our literature in collecting, ay and 
summing up all that has hitherto been known 
of the great poet of a great and hard time. In 
his very first pages he opens to us a vista, 
distant but clear, of a time to which we are 
rs, by recording the fortunes 


and disowned because of his attachment to 


the Protestant religion, and who, thrown | 


on his own resources, set wp as a serivener 
or attorney in Bread Street, Cheapside. 
By skill and diligence in his profession he 
was enabled to bring up and support a 
family in credit and respectability, and to 
necumulate such a fortune as enabled him 
eventually to retire from business, and pass 
his days in ease and independence at Horton 
and ing. He was a good lawyer, a 
wretched poet, and a tolerable musician. He 
married at the mature age of forty, and of 


five children, the fraits of that marriage, ; 


only three survived, and of the three our 
business is with one only: 


“John Milton, third of the nume, was born at 
his father’s house, in Bread Street, on the 9th of 
December, 1608, and, as appears from the re- 
gister of the adjacent church ef Allhallows, was 
baptised on the 20th of the same month. It is 

robable that, as is usually the case, he gave early 
indications of his genius, for his father engaged, as 
a tutor for him, a clergyman named Thomas 
Young, a man of learning and piety, for whom 
his pupil conceived a sincere affection. If we 


genius af the age of ten ag a and it may have 
en this, combined with his beauty,—for Nature 
} had been nearly as liberal to his peraon as to his 
mind,—that induced his father to have his portrait 
painted, when he was at that age, by a Dutch 
artist named Cornelius Jansen,—a portrait still 
extant.” 

We may edd that in addition to private 
instruction he was a pupil st St. Paul's 
school, and that in his seventeenth year he 
was entered as 4 pensioner at Christ's 
College, Cambridge. ‘“ My father,” said he 
ata ee period, ‘sent me to Cambridge ; 
there I devoted myself for a space of seven 
years to the literature and arts usually tanght, 
tree from all reproach, and approved of by all 
good men, as far as the degree of Master, as 
it is termed.” 

At the close of his academical carcer, Milton 
came to live with his father at Horton. He 
wus destined for the Church, but would not 
enter it for the following reasons ; 


“** By the intentions of my parents and frienda 
I was destined of a child to the service of the 
Charch, and in my own resolutions, Ti] coming 
to some maturity of years, and eager what 
tyranny had invaded the Church, that he who 
would take orders must subscribe Slace and take 
an oath withal, which, unless he took with a con- 
science that he would relish, he must either straight 
perjure or split his faith--I thought better to 
preter a blameless silence before the sacred office 
of speaking, bought and begun with servitude 
and forawearing.’” 


Porsuing his studies st Horton, he read 


“The Greek and Latin writers in general, and 
probably some of the Fathers of the Church, To 
these he added the poets and other writers of 
modern Italy ; and as he was acquainted with 
French and Spanish, he may, though we have no 
information to that effect, have studied Rabelais, 
Montaigne, Cervantes, and other eminent writers 
in these languages.” 

As for his hpeneaers in this the happiest 

ind of his life, we again quote Mr. Keight- 
ey: 

“It was, beyond doubt, at this period that he 
wrote his beautiful pendents, L’Allegro and 11 
Penseroso, Horton also witnessed the birth of 
Arcades, Comas, and Lycidas; and in all proha- 
bility it was here also that he wrote hia beautiful 
Latin poem, Ad Patrem. The whole of the pootry 
produced at Horton bears strong evidence of the 
ealm, cheerful frame of mind which he seems to 
have enjoyed while dwelling amid its sequestered 
rural scenery. In his pooms written during the 
latter years of his residence at the University, and 
while ho was engaged in the study of theology, 
all is solemn, serious, and deeply imbued with the 
spirit of devotion; but in those composed at 
' Horten we everywhere discern animation, grace, 
elegance and sweetness ; the tone is cheerful, and 
the versea replete with rural imagery. Even in 
1] Penseroso and Lycidas there is no gleom, and 
both terminate in a tone of calm and tranquil 
cheerfulness.” 

Next comes a journey through France to 
i Italy, and at Florence he made the acquaint- 

ance of Galileo :---* There it was that I found 

and visited the famous Galileo, grown old a 

prisoner to the Inquisition, for thinking in 
| astronomy otherwise than the Franciscan 
| and Dominican licensers thought.” At Rome 
| he heard the “celebrated Leonora Buroni 
| sing ;” and at Naples he lived on familiar 
| 











terms with the Marchese Manso, the friend 
| of Torquato ‘Tasso :—* At my departure he 
| made earnest excuses to me for not having 
i been able to show me the further attentions 

which he desired in that city, on account of 
| my unwillingness to conceal my religious 
| sentiments.” 
| It had been Milton's original intention to 
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visit both Sicily and Greece, but the alarming 
accounts he received of the progress of the 
civil discords in England, decided him to 
turn his west homewards. “I deemed it to 
be disgraceful for me to be idling away m 
time abroad, for my own gratification, while 
my countrymen were contending for their 
liberty.” 

On his return to London he took apart- 
ments in the house of one Russell, a tailor, 
in St. Bride's Churehyard, Flect Street. 
But he soon changed into a“ garden-house,” 
that is to say, a house standing detached in 
an enclosed on, at the end of an entrance 
in Aldersgate Street, which, says his nephew 
Phillips, was “therefore the fitter for his 
turn by the reason of the privacy, besides 
that there were few streets in London 
more free from noise than that.” There must 
have been in Milton an almost morbid 
restlessness, a chronic dissatisfaction with 
his surroundings, a continual craving for 
novelty, if not for improvement; for at a time 
when the majority of his fellow-citizens lived 
and died in the houses in which they were 
born, his changes of residence were nume- 
rous, From Aldersgate Street he moved 
to Barbican; he next went to lodge at 
“one Thomson's, next door to the Bull 
Head Tavern, Charing Cross, opening 
into Spring Gardens;” he then -had an 
official residence in Scotland Yard, and he 
soon after took “a pretty garden-honse in 
Petty France, Westminster, next door to 
the Lord Sendamore’s, opening into St. 
James's Park.” In this house he remained 
eight years, and then moved to a house in 

olborn near Red Lion Street, from thence 
to Jewin Street, and again to Artillery Walk 
near Bunhill Fields. In the interval between 
the last of these removals he had lodgings in 
Little Britain. The Great Plague drove him 
to Giles Chalfont in Buckinghamshire. Some 
of these changes of residence, such as that 
grand migration from Aldersgate to West- 
minster, were doubtlessly owing to the 
change in his occupation: in the city he had 
a private school and took in P mare and 
when he accepted the post of Secretary of 
Foreign Languages, of translator, and pricis 
writer under the Commonwealth, he had to 
live as near as possible to the scene of his 
labours. But on the whole this long series 
of removals suggests the idea of a restless, 
irritable, and impatient man. He was beau- 
tiful in youth, and strikingly handsome in 
his mature . At Cambridge he was 
called the lady of his college; he was small, 
but not too small, well built, and muscular. 
His hair was light brown, his eyes were grey, 
and even in his later days his cheeks re- 
tained a ruddy tinge. His voice was sweet 
and musical, and his singing showed both 
taste and science. He was very learned, he 
had travelled in foreign countries, and asso- 
ciated with the great philosophers and 
leaders of sects of his time—he could not be 
blind to the fact of his utter difference from, 
and decided superiority over, the great mass 
of his friends, his relatives and his neigh- 
bours. He lived in a hard and peculiar time 
—one, provoking ratherthan crushing, argu- 
mentative rather than pragmatical, insulting 
rather than domineering. He had spent all 
his patience in the acquisition of knowledge : 
he had little of that precious quality to spare 
for the intercourse with his nilow-ieen. His 
nerves were tuned to a very high pitch, and 
the touch of rude, wanton, and auensy bands 
called forth shrill, jarring, ear-splitting vibra- 
tions. In a frantically religious and into- 
lerant period his mind was deeply, gloomily 





tinged with religious austerity, and the heart 
that groaned: God be merciful to me a sin- 
ner! forgot in the depth of its contrition and 
in the ‘evo of its devotion that charity 
which covers a multitude of sins. His temper 
was warm, and perhaps overbearing, and 
one of his contemporaries describes him as 
a“ harsh and choleric man.” “ His opinion 
of his own wers was naturally high, 
and he speaks of his ‘honest hanghti- 
ness and self-esteem,’ joined however, he 
adds, with a becoming modesty.” He was 
kind and urbane to strangers, but harsh, 
unsympathising, and exacting in his conver- 
sation with those bound to him by ties of 
blood and kindred. His domestic amare 
his domestic misfortunes, are all traceable 
to those small faults of temper and character 
which are more fatal to domestic peace 
than vice itself. It is true Mary Powell was 
enough to tire and be tired of a more equable, 
affable, and entertaining husband than Milton 
ever could be, He married her in great 
haste, and had — leisure to repent the 
temerity which induced him to t lant 
the buxom daughter of a jolly royalist Buck- 
inghamshire squire into the uncongenial soil 
of a school in Alders Street, where les- 
sons were being conned all day long and great 
part of the night too; where the stillness of 
atudy was only interrupted by the sound of 
blows, the weclacle voice of her husband and 
the wailing of boys, who in her opinion 
were most cruelly and unjustly treated, for 
where was the offence ? e could not feel 
at home with that stern and imperious man, 
for all that his face was fair, his locks brown, 
his lips ruddy, and his eyes bright. His 
smile, when smile he did, was a riddle to 
her; she understood his pleasantry as little 
as his outlandish tongues. She shrunk 
from the touch of that thin, white, nervous 
hand, which still burned and quivered with 
handling the rod, Of all the poet’s various 
moods she could understand one only—the 
imperative. Her father had willed the mar- 
riage in a moment of despondency; he 
thought he might have some stay, some 
protection in, some claim on, the Parlia- 
mentary party. She herself had played 
her little part to snare the suitor of his 
selection ; she looked only to the wedding, 
to the importance of the bridal state, to the 
dignity and the pleasures of wifehood, All 
the rest would come in time. But nothin 
came in time but disappointment om 
sorrow, fretfulness and weariness, and 
worrying and disgust. What she said of 
him, the tales she told her gossips, the 
injuries, real and i i . she laid to his 
charge,—all this has never been chronicled, 
while his complaints and accusations have pre- 
served her evil repute. He describes her as 
a “ mute and spiritless mate; " he complains 
that “the bashful muteness of a virgin may 
oftentimes hide all the unloveliness and 
natural sloth which is really unfit for con- 
versation,” and he compares himself to a 
man who “shall find himself bound fast to 
an image of earth and phlegm, with whom 
he looked to be the co-partuer of a sweet and 
gladsome society.” 

Need the rest be told? At the end of her 
honeymoon, Mrs. Milton went to visit her 
family, and she enjoyed that holiday so 
pase, that she refused to return to her 
husband's house. His letters remained un- 
answered; a special messenger, deputed to 
fetch her home, “was dismissed with some 
sort of contempt.” She pronounced her own 
sentence of separation, and her family en- 
forced it; and Milton, being thus led to 


consider the matrimonial state in a new 
light, began forthwith to inquire into the 
indissolubility of the marriage tie. He 
weighed the arguments in favour of it, and 
found them wanting in reason and in reli- 
gion; and “ he arrived at the conclusion that 
there were other cases, besides the admitted 
ones, in which the nuptial tie might be dis- 
solved.” He published several pamphlets 
on the subject of divorce, and was most 
willing to carry out his theories by marrying 
a Miss Davis, whose friends, however 
objected to the proposal, becanse “the issue 
of such a i would be held to be 
illegitimate.” In plain language, had it not 
been for the intervention of others, the author 
of “Paradise Lost" would have been a 
bigamist. Perhaps some other woman, more 
devoted and less scrupulous than Miss Davis, 
might have been found willing so far to 
tarnish her fame, but that the rumour of his 
courtship aroused his wife, who trembled 
at the idea of another woman possessing 
what she herself could not enjoy. Friends 
scvancpybgp Pag emg? ; reg hag rer was in- 
vi to ouse a , pace <9 
where the wife expected his arrival e 
—— erg — —s co crouched 
at his feet. ou, surprise, 
he soon rallied, and most wise in words, 
most foolish in conduct, he reproached her 
with her heartless and insulting sbandon- 
ment. But while he scolded, the lad bs 
her tears flowed more copiously than hi 
words, and when he had ded the duty 
he owed to himself, to his feelings 
and affronted dignity; when he had stanned 
her with invective, crushed her with wither- 
ing allusions, and pierced her with sarcasms, 
and when he had made it plain as daylight 
that he could not forgive her even if he would 
—even then he had more than half forgiven 
her. He poured on her the vials of his wrath, 
and the empty vessels were filled with her 
tears. He the best of the argument, 
and she had the best of him. It was a 
of Paris after the fall of Sel : it 
was a Villafranca after Solferino. — 
was made, and Milton and his wife li 
again er, if not happily at least tran- 

uilly. It is doubtful whether he ever 

ve her desertion; it is certain that 

ner dying day she remembered Miss 

avis. 

Milton, i h Pree irritable, — - 
exacting, thou loryi in hi 
han htineas a lace was, on the 
whole, a good husband to a wife content 
to take him as he was; to a lady bent upon 
yielding rather than exacting admiration ; to 
a woman who the ease, comfort, 
and security home to the romance of 
wedded life in-doors and to noisy amnse- 
ments without. Quiet and methodical in his 
habits, he the habits of others so 


— el and provident, his wife 
ad no reason to fear for her own future or 
that of her offspring; rigidly faithful, if 
she reigned but in a small corner of his 
being, she had the satisfaction of knowin: 
that in that limited domain she rei 
supreme, and that if not his affection, then 
at least his habits and principle: placed her 
in the proud position of contemning all ri- 
valry. So long as Milton's wife lived under 
the same roof with him, his thoughts were 
not of other women. It was far different 
when she died. Female society, the com- 
panionship and conversation of a wife, were 
almost necessity for the poet who in “Para- 
dise Lost" paints the t joys of 
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connubial affection in colours too bright and 
dazzling for the sueceptibilities of our 
sober age. Four years after the death of 
Mary Powell, he, then being totally blind, 
married Catherine Woodcock of Hackney, 
“according to the civil service then in use,” 
and again after the restoration he married 
Elizabeth Minshull, a Cheshire lady, “ who 
was thirty fee ar than himself." 
The cruelty of Milton's daughters has been 
a fertile theme for that numerous class of 
declaimers who delight in beweeping the 
suilerings of great men. When he married 
his third wife the two eldest daughters, Anne 
and Mary, were respectively eighteen and 
sixteen years old. We presume that Mr. 
Keightley has collected all the evidence 
which can be adduced to prove the cruelty 
of these young women, but that evidence 
taken in the mass amounts to very little. 
He brought them up as inferior domestic 
beings, who had no business to live for 
themselves, and whose exiatence must be 
devoted to his service. ‘They were not 
taught to write, but he made them learn to 
—bat not understand—Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, and other languages, and he com- 
—— to ca te him by the hour and 
oe tl y. Ia it possible to imagine a 
drearier existence? Or is there anything 
unnatural in the fact, that the girls, when 
they grew up, sought by all means to esca) 
the hard labour of reading what they mos 
not understand? Hence, no doubt, Milton's 
complaints of them. It appears that he 
was frequently heard to say that they were 
undutiful and unkind to him, and that “ they 
were careless of him, being blind, and made 
nothing of deserting him.” But it should 
be considered that these were the complaiuts 
of a “ harsh and choleric man,” and that they 
were erred at a time when that man 
wanted a good and reasonable excuse for 
marrying # young wife. It is true that “one 
witness deposed that a little before his mar- 
riage a former maid-servaut of his told his 
daughter Mary that she heard he was going 
to be married, to which she replied that that 
was no news to hear of his wedding, but if 
she could hear of his death that was some- 
thing.” An undutifal speech certainly, but 
not a very ont! as one in the mouth of a 
girl of sixteen, wincing under the threatened 
infliction of a second stepmother, and in an 
age too when women's tongues were louder 
and longer than in this present decorous 
nineteenth century. We say lesa than we 
mean; our ancestors said more. On the same 
evidence, the tattle of a servant, the world 
has long enjoyed the luxury of condemning 
Milton's hters, “for combining together 
and counsel 
him in his marketings,” and again the same 
Witness—it is strange there should be no 
other—accuses them of making away “ with 
some of his books,” and more than that— 
“they woud have sold the rest of his hooks 
to the dunghill women.” They did not sell 
them so, but they trould have done it! May 
posterity have mercy on us, if our characters, 
our actions, and intentions, are to be judged 
from the hearsay evidence of our neighbour's 
kitchen ! 


daughters—the cruel daughters of conven- 
tional literary history—continued to live in 
his house for five or six years after his 


marti The charge of cruel and un- 
natural conduct was first brought aguinst 
them on the occasion of the dispute con- 


cerning their father’s will. That will was 
never made in writing, but it appears that, 


his maid-servant to cheat | 


We may as well add the testi- | 
mony of Milton's brother, that the two, 
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| shortly before his death, when his brother, 
ia lawyer, came to see him, he “ declared 
| before him what he wished to be under- 
; stood as his last will, leaving all his pro- 
| perty to his wife.” Milton disinherited his 
i daughters, including the youngest, Deborah, 
of whose conduct no complaint whatever has 
been made, and that this mere verbal dis- 
position of his soy was disputed by his 
children. In the law case which ensued the 
advocates on either side songht to promote 
| the interest of their clients by eliciting from 
(the witnesses statements injurious to the 
‘hostile party. ‘Thus did it happen that 

Anne and Mary were accused of cruelty and 
neglect, and Milton's character was branded 
‘with the azpersion of impiety. 

This curious charge reste on the fuct that 
he attended no place of worship, and that he 
| abstained from family prayer. It appears 
' from Milton's work on Christian Doctrine, 
that in his opinion “ itis the duty of believers 
| to oo themselves, if possible, to a church 
| duly constituted,” and also that he did not 
regard any society of Christians that he knew 
of as forming a church duly constituted in 
his eyes, and therefore it waa not possible for 
him to joinany. As for his a of family 
egies we leave to Mr. Keightley the grate- 

task of defending the memory of the 
poet whose life, whose character, and whose 
actions he has so ably, so patiently, and so 
amply illustrated : 


“This we think may be elucidated by the re- 
mark he makes respecting our Lord, who, he says, 
‘appears seldom to have prayed in conjunction 
with his disciples, or even im their presence, but 
either wholly alone or at some distance from 
them.’ This wes probably the model which he 
set before himself and he may have deemed it 
sufficient to give his family an example of true 
and rational devotion, He commenced every day 
with the reading of the Scriptures, and spent 
sume time in silent and serious meditation 
thereon, eaying thus, as it were, to those around 
him, ‘Go and do thon likewise,’ He did not seek 
to impress his own peculiar views on his fumily.” 











New Exegesis of Shakespeare. Interpretation 
of his Principal Characters and Plays on 
the Principle of Races. (Edinburgh: 
Adam & Charles Black.) 

Like the immortal works it would illustrate, 

this book is at once something of a tragedy 

and something of a comedy, Something of 

a comedy, for the perception of the ludicrous 

must indeed be dull-in the reader who can 

peruse it all without repeated explosions 
of truly Homeric merriment; something of 

a tragedy, for what can be more sad than to 

see extensive research, showy erudition, a 

praiseworthy zeal in the study, and a sincere 

if unintelligent appreciation of the greatness 
of the greatest of authors, so misused as to 
earn and deserve nothing but derision and 


favour, that it is a book which it is an event 
to have read. Never may we hope to see 
the like again; womankind is too weak to 
bear another writer of equal attainments 
capable of such glorious, such unique, such 
transcendent absurdity. The learned divine 
who has just written two bulky tomes to 
‘prove Roman Catholics worshippers of 
| Nimrod and Semiramis; the American phi- 
, losopher, who has proved Mexicoa Phanician 
colony, must surely, with whatever reluct- 
ance, resign the palm of insanity to a writer 
| capable of discoveries like this : 

| “If the character, variety, and concurrence of 
| the foregoing evidence has been considered in a 


contempt? This at least may be said in its | 
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‘eandid and philosophic spirit, the reader cannot 
well resist this double conclusion; that Shake- 
apeare, were he born in the heart of Saxony, could 
be no Teuton ; and that he must have beena Celt, 
though his birth-place were Tartary.” 

Who shall set. bounds to the force of folly 
after this’ Miss Bacon has established 
that Shakspere was Sir Walter Ralecich ; 
Mr. C, Butler thinks he was a Roman 
Catholic; Mr. W. J. Birch is quite sure 
that he was an atheist; and now this author 
proves him an Irishman! And what a 
wonderful field for reflection is opened up by 
this amazing discovery! It certainly never 
occurred to us before that there were Celts 
among the Calmucks--mute inglorious 
Ostiak O's, and Mongol Macs, entitled to 
sport the shamrock and sing “ Erin-go- 
bragh.”” Of courge the Tartars are only 
introduced metonymically, and the writer is 
equally willing to acknowledge the claims to 
Celtie extraction of distinguished Hattentots, 
intellectual Fijiang, and eminent Kickapoos, 
Nor does he apprehend the slightest dificulty 
in recognising these Jacobs in any Esau dress. 
Nothing can be simpler than his criterion. 
Has anybody any brains? Then he aarrtet 
be a Celt. Only hear him. After the re- 
markable assertion thet Warwickshire ie oi 
the borders of Wales, and that Shakspero 
must consequently either have been “ by 
blood as well as geaive a Welshman,” or 
more probably “a lingering scion of the 
glorious Brigantes,” he continues : 

** Moat of the English playwrights before and at 
the time of Shakespeare, of any talent and dis- 
tinction, were from the Celtie north and west, 
Such were Green, Peel, Nash, Ford, Massinger, 
&e. Ben Jonson himself was of Scotch descent, 
as his wit and Ais tenacity of the wnities would 
countenance.” 

Greatly as we admire and honour our 
northern fellow-countrymen, we certainly now 
hear for the first time of wit being among their 
chief characteristics ; and for “ tenacity of the 
unities "" we should respectfully propose to 
substitute “tenacity of the barwbees.” As 
to the Celtic extraction of the Lowlanders, it 
must be admitted that it ia full as probable 
of the Celtic extraction of the Tartars. But 
the author has not yet done with us, nor we 
with him : 

‘* Had the family of More remained in freland 
with their clan, or kept, on passing to the west of 
England, the Milesian index 0, their great off- 
spring, instead of being a Lord Chancellor of 
England, and paraded to all time ax the glory of 
Anglo-Saxondom, might well indeed have risen to 
the scaffold as he did, bat would have hardly 
descended in the memory of British annals, un- 
lexs, like his kinsman, ‘ Kory,’ ax the subject of a 
| farce.” 

We must own that we shall never be able 
to think of Sir Thomas More again without 
some very farcical associations. Two slight 
difficulties only trouble us. If an English- 
man born in the north, or the west, or the 
j middle of England is notan Englishman but 
'a Welshman, how does it come to pass that 

England is after all a Saxon and not a Celtic 
nation? If a Calmuck may be an Irishman 
without being at all aware of the cireum- 
stance, may not a reputed Irishman be peri 
rations & Colmuck F Our author no doubt 
thinks himeelfa Celt ; but, on his own prin- 
ciple, how can he be sure of ib? It would 
indeed be a terrible thing to have written a 
book vindicating the Lop oars of the 
Celtic race, und to be all the time an Exqui- 
maux! Truly, he has little chance of extit- 
blishing his nationality, if his own canon is 
to be admitted, and Celtic descent considered 














synonymous with superiority of under- 
standing ! 

Our readers will by this time have entered 
into the fall richness of the joke, and seen 
the absurdity of expecting any light to be 
thrown upon Shakspere by an unfortunate 
lucubrator afflicted with a Celtic craze. 
Perhaps, however, they may be amused at 
seeing his views practically applied to politi- 
cal questions : 

“ Another fact more recent still, and more con- 
elusive, if ible, Respecting the current war, 
asecond minister of the crown has dared, in the 
face of the same Seotch and Irish deputies, to sa 
that the s thy and support of the British 
empire would 


glorious people and aguinst a generous nation who 
came to their relief; and given through a ‘ Teu- 
tonic brotherhood’ with the marauder, in con- 
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before him. Thus the first part of the essay 


‘on Iago, although, like all the rest of the 
' book, torturing to read from the stiff pedant: 


and harsh inelegance of the style, abounds 


‘with excellent remarks; and no wonder, for 


it is simply an unblushin 


plagiarism from 
Macaulay's Essay on 


fachiavelli, But 


| when the author's own discovery comes to 


be developed, it proves to be nothing more 
or less than this—that Shakspere, in- 


| tending to introduce Italians, Jews, and 


Danes into his dramas, did actually repre- 
sent these personages as Danes, Italians, 


' and Jews, and by no means (as would natu- 


given toa despotic and barbarous | 
marauder, in upholding his feudal oppression of a | 


tempt of the Celtic brotherhood of Scotch and Irish | 


with the liberator! Could the expression of dis- 
dain for the opinion and the influence of these two 

retentious nations have been possibly more sub- 

imated ? Were these Celts not esteemed null at 
once in spirit and diplomacy, it must be plain 
that no sane minister could have so spoken in the 
crisis. No doubt the ‘brotherhood’ intended was 
less of blood than of booty, as the same cious 
statesman went on to let out, by adding that the 
title of Austria to Lombardy was the same as that 
of England to Scotland and India—the Green Isle 
being made conspicuous by omission in the list 
ef conquest. But sach a motive could but 
aggravate the ae, oy by insult. Yet both were 
here again succumbed to by the same Celtic law- 
makers, as also by their constituents and their 
self-styled ‘fourth estate,” without a murmur of 
even partisan remonstrance to the ministry ! 

** Nothing, surely, could be added to these two 
notorious facts in confirmation of the ignominious 
imputation of the text, This provincialised 
depression of the Scotch and Irish people, in 
relation to the general policy of the confederated 
kingdoms, remains indeed so low, that it must be 
near a crisis, Very possibly, the ministerial 
defiance was its death-knell. ft might be deemed 
invidions to be the first to broach a party division 
between British Celts and Tentons. t since 
the English government has broken itself the ice, 
the sooner the full and precise truth is known the 
better. This truth then is, that the political 
future of these islands is infallibly to turn on the 
following alternative : 

“Can the English pomelation continue to keep 
dowie the Celts to its oven coarse, commercial civili- 
sation at home, and to drag it abroad in the train 
of that uncouth CONVE of ‘comsort’ -trading princes, 
cabalistical philosophers and boorish or still bar- 
darous hordes called the German empire? Or shall 
the Celts, on the contrary, sway their Saxon fellow- 
citizens to domestic emulation and diplomatic con- 
cert with the glorious Celtic nation that leads the 
clestinies of humanity ? 

**The latter course alone can make the Irish 
Union real, and change the Anglo-French alliance 
into a truth, from being a treachery.” 


It may be precmngenns to limit the 
absurdity of Milesian newspaper editors, yet 
we must confess to a doubt whether raving 
like this would ever have found admittance 
into the columns of the United Irishman or 
the Irish Felon. 

As even the immortal Milton has flats 
among his elevations, so not all parts of this 
eccentric volume are as ridiculous as the pas- 
sages we have quoted. There are two t 
varieties of unreason—the maniacal and the 
fatuous. The first is here exemplified in 

t perfection whengoever the author can 

y any possibility drag in an allusion relating 
to anything Celtic. When this is not the case, 
he is apt to sink down into sheer imbecility, 
unless indeed when, as often, he happens to be 
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rally have been expected) as Englishmen, 
Frenchmen, or Chinese. It certainly does 
not seem necessary to write a thick book 
to prove that Shylock is not a Christian, and 
that Romeo and Juliet are more like young 
Italians than young people of any other 
country; nor, indeed, is the writer him- 
self always satisfied with so prosaic a re- 
sult of so much prosing. is specialty 
rather consists in the discovery, not that 
such and such traits and speeches are 
nationally characteristic, but that all are— 
that Macbeth's whole cast of thought, for 
ere is a sort of mental brogue, as un- 
mistakeably betraying a Celtic origin as his 
accent might, were he just imported from 
Tipperary or Roscommon. We had pre- 
viously been accustomed to consider in our 
simplicity that almost the most distinguish- 
ing characteristic of Shakepere’s genius was 
its universality, the marvellous fidelity with 
which he so reproduces the inevitable work- 
ings of the mind in a supposed case as to 
cause every reader to feel, “So, and not 
otherwise, should I myself have thought, or 
spoken, or acted.” It now appears that we 
were grievously in error—that Iago's care 
for his reputation is solely attributable to his 
Italian parentage, and that Macbeth need 
never have apprehended the pangs of re- 
morse, had he not unfortunately been a Celt. 
The reflections which have hitherto appeared 
so natural and obvious cannot be explained 
without a deluge of metaphysics : 


Are lees than horrible imaginings, 
My THovGaT, Whose taurder ’s yet bat phantasy, 


Shakes so my single state of man, that fection 
Is smathared ta surmiee; anil gi, 
But what is not. Act i. ue. 5, 


‘Here assuredly is a sample of deliberative 
reasoning, whose sharp and succinct tissue yields 
already a striking contrast with the vague or 
mystic thapsodies of the like nature in Hamlet. 
It commences with a regular induction, in the 
opening lines.—The prediction is thus far verified 
in two instances out of three ; it will probably be 
likewise realised in the remaining. But in this, 
the realisation must be either good orevil. Were 
it evil, it could not logically issue from the same 
principle which has already given two results that 
are undoubtedly both good and true; for I, in 
fact, am Thane of Cawdor and of Glamis, as fore- 
told, The promised royalty must be consequent! 
also truce and good, But then, if so, why am 
horrified at the condition which it demands! Why 
does the idea of the necessary means to an end 
that is both good and determined by the laws of 
fate or nature, _— within me a perturbation 
that deranges the same nature! Itts that | am 
of a constitution which is appalled, not by the 
daring, but by the speculative computation of the 
means and consequences of the decd, I am so 
much, indeed, a thing of ‘thonght,’ that the 
contemplation of this murder cuts off my conscious- 


merely repeating what wiser men have said | ness, my vital function, from all inherence in 
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personality, and makes my logical deliberations 
to me the only real existence.” 

Criticism like this reminds us of that 
friend of the author of “Headlong Hall,” 
who had written a book to prove the common 
sign of the Four Horse-Shoes a symbol of 
the Babylonian zodiac, Passing on one 
oceasion by an inn rejoicing in the sign im 
question, it occurred to him to step in and 
propound his theory to the landlord. So- 
crates-like, he broke ground with an in- 
terrogation :-—* Do you know why there are 
four horse-shoes on your sign? ”—“I su 
nay sir, because a horse has four legs." He 

unced out in a most violent passion, ex- 
claiming, “ Did you ever see such a fool? ” 

It is almost su uous to add, that the 
author's incidental aad mall — 

sages are quite equal to these his gene: 
Lars ay Thus, if" there be any one thing 
on which it might have been thought that 
all human beings must inevitably agree, it is 
that Armado atone Labour's Lost is thevery 
image of a prating, pedantic, and tedious 
coxcomb, h conclusion! A Spani 
argues the author, is a Celt (he is nothing of 
the kind, but let that pass), Armado is a 
Spaniard, consequently a bero, a genius, a 
model of perfection. Does not iakapere 
call him 
Cig nr — a 

eee on which the writer philosophises 

us: 

“‘ What, until the present theory, was doubt- 
less known alone to Shakes is the 
feature which is hit off in the lines transcribed in 
capitals. A more profoundly glorious compliment 
was never paid to race or nation, In fact the 
Celts, as the rational and organising member, the 
regulator of the extreme races in the European 
system, are most happily characterised asa race 
of ‘complements,’ of compensations, of adjustment 
of contending sides, of arbitration between right 
aud wrong, How the poet came to seize this 
ari philosophic truth, in an age when the 
Spanish nation, though indeed at the head of 
Europe, was described to him as a tyrant in both 
the Old World and the New, is extremely hard to 
conceive. 

Extremely hard indeed! Especially as 
Shakspere tia not write canons. but 
compliments, a circurmstance which does not 
in the least disturb the author's complacency. 
After this we are not surprised that he 
should discover sarcuem in the noble counzel 
of Polonius ; 

To thine own self be true, 
And it shall follow, as the night the day, 
Thou can'st not then be false to any man ; 
Or at his interpreting “stuff” in Macbeth’s 
saying, 

Cleanse the stuffed bosom from that perilous stuff, 
as denoting what is vulgarly called stuff and 
nonsense, As though Macbeth had gone 
about with a copy of the “New Exegesis” 
inside his waistcoat! But the most astound- 
_ revelation is that relating to the Collier 
ohio: 

“This famous folio, besides age, had some mar- 
ginal notes, and ia a handwriting mysteriously 
suspected to be Shakespeare's.” 

If the writer seriously believes the ques- 
tion now at issue among English critics to 
be whether Shakspere did or did not make 
MS. notes in a volume printed sixteen years 
after his death, we certainly cannot wonder 
at the slight esteem in which he holds their 
capacity. But it is time to take leave of a 
book too amusing to be dismissed with a 
“ Via, goodman Dull,” and sure of a ridicu- 
lous immortality. Let us trust that it may 
encounter more reverential readers in remote 
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and uncultivated parts, where Irishmen 
deduce their genealogy from the Pheenicians, 
and Welshmen write abont “Troil, and 
Sarph, and Aedd, ignorantly called by the 
Greeks Aeneas.” For, as the author classi- 
cally remarks ; 

Qui won odié Bevin, anaes tua carmina, Muvi. 





Diary of the Marches of the Royal Army 
during the Great Civil War, By Richard 
Symonds. 

The Camden Miscellany, Volume the Fourth. 
(Printed for the Camden Society.) 

[Pravz Norice.] 

It is impossible to peruse the list of publica- 

tions enumerated in the report bound up 

with the second of these volumes without a 

ready recognition of the services rendered 

hy this Society, during the ten or eleven 
years of its existence, to literature, or 
rather to that branch of it which has been 
made by the Society its peculiar province. 

It seems to us a very fair and reasonable 

ground for self-congratulation that it can 

point to “nearly ninety publications, all of 


considerable ra ahaa which it has been j 


the means of placing in the hands of histo- 
rical students, and which “ but for the exist- 
ence of the Society would probably never 
have becn committed to the 
these volumes some twenty-seven bear on our 
civil and political, eight on our ecclesiastical, 
and nine on our local history, whilst of the 
remainder, twenty relate to biographical and 
family topics, four illustrate national man- 
ners and customs, and the rest the history 
of our literature. Here is a catalogue of 
which we think the Society has a right to 
be proud, as contributing—more or less 
directly it may be, but still with actual and 
undeniable power—towards that intimate 
acquaintance with the “ progress” of our 


country and its institutions, from their ; 


earlicst development down to their present 
full-bloom maturity, which seems to be at 
last recognised as a necossary ingredient in 
the education of every Englishman. 

How far the growing taste for historical 
literature is due to the natural expansion of 
national instinct, or to the caprice of national 
taste, or how far to the mere publication of 
such works as those of the Camden Society, or 
how fur the latter may be the spontaneous off- 
shoot of either or both of the former, we need 
hardly stay to inquire; the Council merely 
claim for the Society at once the credit of 
having “contributed to foster a taste" for 
such works, and the parentage of “ numerous 
other societies, having objects more or less 
similar to that of the Camden Society.” 

Neither the writer of the first of the books 
mentioned at the head of this notice nor his 
works ure unknown in the literary world. 
They have been to no inconsiderable extent 
used and referred to; but, from their peou- 
liar character, rather by local than by general 
historians, “In ‘Walpole’s Anecdotes of 
Painters,’ however, “there are frequent allu- 
sions to Symonds as well as a note respecting 
the author and his manuscripts.” And in 
The Gentleman's Magazine, Vols. 66 and 86, 
will be found several extracts from his “ Col- 
lection of Anecdotes and Memoranda relating 
to Different Contemporaneous Individuals,” 
among them the celebrated story of Crom- 
well lifting the lid of King Charles's coffin, 
which furnished the subject for one of the 
most striking of Paul Delaroche's historical 
paintings. 

Richard Symonds was a quiet country 


—. H "of j 








gentleman of Essex, with o strong predilec- 
tion for all such matters as The Gentleman's 
Magazine some century or so later took 
under its especial care, namely, antiquities, 
genealogies, heraldry, painting, anecdotes, 
and learned gossip in general. Like most 


country gentlemen possessed of such tastes, : 


he carefully commitied his observations to 
writing as he made them, and what he has 
left us, therefore, is endued with the same 
charins of freshness and troth as make 
twyidling old Pepys's memoranda so valuable 
as well as so amusing. 

Had no civil war interfered with the 
monotony of country gentlemen's lives in the 
middle of the seventecuth century, it is pro- 
bable that good Richard Symonds woald 
hare gone on to the end of his days “ potter- 
ing" over old chuurch windows and tombs 
and cognate oddities ; but when those events 
came upon the land which compelled every 
gentleman to choose his side, Symonds 
belted on his sword and sallied forth to join 
Lord Bernard Stuart's troop for the King, 
his cousin joining the Parliamentary forces. 
But though the Easex squire belted on his 
sword he did not forget his note-book, nor, 
one would gather, did he forget to have it 
always with him in his pocket wherever he 
went and whatever work he wasat—marching, 
fighting, examining a country mansion, or 
deciphering an inscription, chatting “ horse” 
with his brother officers, or attending the 
court of his sovereign—and as everything 
was duly, “ when found, made anote of” and 
entered, as isabundantly evident, at the time, 
the result is the quaintest jumble of particu- 
lars about marches and counter-marches, 
battles, skirmishes, and sieges, squabbles 
among officers, and disputes at court, copies 
of official letters and documents, recipes for 
hurts and disorders (chiefly of horses), particu- 
lars of ancient buildings and churches, notesof 
the contents of books, genealogical lists of 
shields in painted windows, sketches, tabular 
arrangements of the names of country gen- 
tlemen, garrisons, and towns, and whom 
they declared for, particulars of troops, and 
a host of minutiw of minor importance— 


in fact, just such a string of memoranda | 
as might have been expected from such a | 


man, preserving the even tone of his 
thoughtful temper in the middle of events 
which would have incapacitated almost any 
other man for observing anything quietly 
or patiently, One of the best specimens 
of this sort of orderly jumble we select at 
random. The period is shortly after the 
King’s retreat from Chester in the disustrous 
autumn of 1645, After some notes on 
Lemster [Leominster], ite charech, priory, 
trade, &c., comes in a little out of date-— 
why will appear presently—a description 
of a scene at ; pall where “ Prince Rupert, 
General Gerard, and Sir Richd. Willys 


. se t 
came ito the presenee when the King had | 


almost dyned. Prince Rupert came in dis- 
contentedly with his hands at his side, and 


approached very neare the King, whereat | 


his Majesty presently cornmanded all to be 


taken away, and rising from the Table | 


walked to the corner of the roome. They 
three presented themselves before his 
Majestic,” and then follows a mutilated 
account of a very personal 
conversation, ending with the Prince saying 
something concerning Bristoll. “ Whereat 
the King sighed and said, O Nephewe, and 
stopt. Then he could say no more, 

“ PF. Lond Digby is the man thet has causel all 
these distractions amongst us. 

“ King, They are all rogues and rascalls thet 


and augry— 


sayes soo—and in effecta traytors that seeke to 
dishonor my best subjects. 

“Here Gerard bowed himself and went ont. 
The Prince shewed no reverence but went out 
prowdly with his hands at his side—all the traine 
followed him.” 


Next follows the reason for the mutilation. 
| “Such stuff was printed as I have torne 
; out, for being many times since in Sir 
: Richard Willys’s company, ‘tis all a foynd— 
‘lie;" and then follows Sir Richard's own 
account of the interview. We have not seen 
| the original MS., but we guess that this has 
been sewr: in at a later date, 
This is succeeded by the text of the pe- 
tition presented by the princes and other 
_ officers, complaining of their being deprived 
of their commissions, as well as by that or 
the King's letter to the governor of Wor- 
| cester in November, in reference to the dis- 
'missal of the princes and their attendants 
from the roy uarters there. Next the 
' brief notice: “ Mnnday, Nov. 31, to Ten- 
bury. At Lemster (Leominster) was a 
strong guard. Every night they watcht by 
| regiments every third night turne.” Then 
a careful survey of the interior of Tenbury 
church and its monuments. There follows 
a lengthy poctical (7) composition, for music, 
consisting of a duet and chorus beginning, 
“Come, my Daphne, come away,” and 
ending with 
“Hut yes, methinks, an icy slumber doth possesse my 
fiery Urnin, 
Pray ti Lim dye if you see I doe never wake aguine,” 





which is somewhat ominously succeeded, 
without any interval, by 
* For the Belly ake "’—but this, on exami- 
nation, turns out to be the beginning of two 
recipes for a horse, and to have no reference 
to the charming effusion just referred to. 
Next comes # passing note or two on Mr. 
Walker's seat at Llanvane and on Passe- 
ganger, where the writer takes notice 
that “In a court of guard the benches 
which the soldjers lye on they call swet 
bankes.” Then the enigmatical note, 
* Roundbead, Carrett beard, Essex calves,” 
pets, a memorandum of terms of oppro- 
rium to be used when convenient—next 
another recipe, but this time for men, not 
horses—-and then the desultory roadside 
jottings begin again. This specimen will 
j furnish our readers with a fair opportunity 
of judging at once of the contents of Mr. 
Symonds’s Diary, and of their value—the 
large preponderance is naturally in favour of 
monuments in churches and armorial bear- 
ings, and the book ia chiefiy valuable, there- 
fore, in an antiquarian sense ; but the general 
lover of history may, by dint of a little care 
; sud a good deal of putience, pick out much 
valnable matter illustrative of the momentous 
| period included in the notes: namely, that 
! between April, 1644, and February, 1645, 
comprising the battle of Marston Moor, the 
‘second one of Newbury, and the decisive 
defeat at Naseby; and though the notes are 
sometimes meagre and sometimes hurried, 
‘yet these very circemstanecs invest them 
with that air of truthfulness to which ullu- 
sion has already been made, and really 
enhance instead of diminishing their-value. 
This truthfulness shows itself at every turn 
most of all in the particularly candid and 
‘unceremonious manner in which the writer, 
though a staunch Royalist, records without 
the slightest attempt to tone down the truth, 
the reverses of the King's party. What, for 
instance, can be more weive than the follow- 
ing brief note of the night after Naseby : 
““Towanls night this dismall Satterday, his 
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a ___ 
i | The able preface by Mr. Charles Edward | nomical of labour in distribution on the land, and 


after the wounded were taken care for in 





" 
Leivester, and that the two Princes were come 
safe to him, and hat taken order with that 


motriven, and left twe revitnwnts of lorse thors, 
= the Queenes and Colonel Carves, he marched 
t night (for ito arce had deft vunniag) to 
sliby-tde-la-Zouch.” 
Anil here is another passage from memo- 
randa of the affair at Boshive, wuslty etraight- 
forward ; 

“Their number of foot, being 1500 at least, 
made onrs retreat to the towne, which was not 





long disputed by reason of their forward ad- | 


yaneing. Oar horse were pute to a disonderly 


retreat and flight, motwithstanding Sir William | 
Vaughan drew many of them up upon a greene | 
neare two myles off, but could mot be made - 


stand 

There are to he found scattered up and 
down among these notes many hic 
ilfnstrations of camp life among the hot- 
headed followers of the wrong-headed 
monarch. Such events for instance as the 
following must have been of frequent occur- 
rence: 

** Munday, Nov, 16, to Newtowne. In this 
march, a teiftenent of horse and, trooper fell out, 
and had a single combate in private about a horse, 


eth fonght a horseback; the lieftenant shott | 


him in the thigh, and the trooper him in the 
shelder, disarmed the leiftenant, and tooke away 
his herse and pistolls,” 

“About a fortnight before this Sir Nicholas 
Throckmorton, the Lientenant-Governour of Here- 
ford, told Sir Thomas Lunsford that he lost Mon- 
month basely, Sir Thomas told him he lyed ; to 
fight they prepared, but stopt by the gunrds, 
Twas refer to six gentlemen, but conld not end 
it; they were both confined,” 

And it can be emall matter of wonder 
therefore that the provost marshal had 
plenty to do, cr that it beeame necessary to 
detine his powers carefully, as well as those 
of a council of war. The following passage 
throws some Hight on these matters, as well 
2s alludes to custom which chimes in well 
with the rough and ready character of the 
contest in which so much kindred blood and 
so much bitter animasity were expended : 

* A provest martial! has power to hang two or 
three or all that he takes in ectnall fault, but no 
power to make any ¢ast dice; that is, as much or 
more than a generall can doe, without a councell 
ot war, unles a proclamation be made a little 
before.” 

“A parson may be tryed at a connaill of warr, 
and was so at Uridgenorth. 

** A Scott was tryed at a councel of warr there, 
and he putten his hatt before them, and, being 
reprehemled for it by the Governour, he told them 
he was equall to all except the Governour, and 
they comrnitted him for it.” 

The sturdiness of this Scot is paralleled by 
numerous other characteristic aneedotes of 
his fellow-countrymen to be found in the 
Diary, perhaps by none more notably than 
the following, with which, though sorely 
tempted to continue them, we must conclude 
our extracts ; 

** Friday, 18 October, 1644. His Majestic, &c. 
left Sarum and marched towarl Andevor, Waller's 
forces being then in Andever, Generall Goring 
rayseid 2 forlorne of horse, consisting of abant 200 
gentlemen that were spare commanders of horse, 
beate them out of Amlevor, took Carr a Scot 
colonel, and another captain, 4 Scott, that died, 
who a little before his death rose from under the 


table, saying he would not dye like a dog under a | 


table, but sate downe upon a chayre, and ymediatly 
dyed of his wounds,” 
The trifling inaccuracy in carrying on the 


date 1045 at the head of two or three pages | 
(277 ef eeg.), belonging to the year lod, we. 


conclude to be Symonds's own; if not, it 
should be amended. 


| Long furnishes us with a list of the other 
MS. works of the author, consisting chiefly 
of notes taken in excursions at home, or in 
his journey to Paris and Rome, We echo 
most sincerely the wish that these, the 
majority of which do not appear to have been 
printed, may some day “see the light in a 
more legible form.” 





Tillage a Substitute for Manure, lustrated by 
the Principles or Modern Aqricultital 
| Seience, andl the Precepts and Practica of 
Jetivo Tull; including an Epitome of Tull's 
Operative Directions ia Sueeeasive Un- 
manitred Corn Culture, and the Particulare 
or Loia Weedou Hushondry. By Alexan- 
der Burnett, M.A., Land Agent. (London: 
Whittaker & Co.; Chester: Hugh 
Roberts.) 


A Mr. Exssor, the other day, at a Bedford- 
shire * blow-ont,” told a comical story about 
a factor or lund-stewrard, who set his face 
against fo successive white crops in farming, 
| but had, seemingly, no objection to fluwe, 





sinee he said he saw no harm in taking Blech: : 


sats betwixt the wheat and the barley { And, 
but for the ignorance of rural affairs which 
this epcech betrayed, we should really have 
‘felt inclined to take “ Alexander Burnett, 
M.A., Land Agent,” for the very man. 
Ignorance forms, however, no part of the 
present writer's apology. Indeed, we never 
remember having serewed our courage up to 
the perusal of any book where education 
appeared so mach in the light of a positive 
disadvantage. The M.A. degree comes 
sally in the way in writing upon agriculture, 
Farmers are plain men; and the present 
author's dog-latin style will seriously inter- 
fere with their acceptance of his doctrines, 
This is very much to be rogretted, because 
the class to whom the book ia addressed, 
already prejudiced against a show of learn- 
\ ing, may be apt to throw aside, at the very 
first opening, a work well calculated to induce 
the turning over of » new Jeaf in British 
husbandry, and that rather by the rational 
combination of the two conflicting systems 
| of successive and alternate cropping, than by 
the abandonment of the present (we must 
sey} more scientific shift of rotations, for the 
past more exhaustive Tullian, or Lois Weedon, 
or whatever it may be called, plan of 
extracting cereal produce from the soil. 

Mr. Burnett, in truth, has very narrowly 
missed making # first-rate contribution to 
practical agriculture, or, as he prefers think- 
‘ing, to its literature in thia little volume. 
But to illustrate the difficulty of compre. 
hending his stilted language, we may pick 
from page 12 a single sentence ; 

The soil saturuted with stercoraceous products 
of extraneous feeding stulfs of every conceivable 


corn stalk, and lodging audits concomitants of 
light grain, innutritioux straw, and smothered 
gniss seeds are the consequence.” 


The continuation, which we are obliged to 


give to explain the object of the treatise, 
is net quite so bad, but still retains “the 


we pass over a sentence containing in one 
breath the words “apportionment,” “ ma- 
nagement, “arrangement,” “curtailment,” 
“permanent,” and many other words as 
long-winded : 

“Meanwhile, contemporaneonsly with these 
obstacles to suceess im the existing form of agri- 
cultural practice, all through the kingdotn murts 
j are springing up of adventitious manures, eco- 





kind produces rankness without strength, on the | 





stilt; and, indeed, at top of page 10, ) 


active in effect. Year after year is producing new 
implements constructed with consummate me- 
ehanienl skill, to render tillage at once more 
efficient and less costly. Steam even is pressing 
forward its moet illimitable energies to swell the 
number of the modern hasbandman’s agents in 
field work ; and os if all theae were not reasons 
enough for the English farmer reviewing a now 
antiquated system of management, which, both in 
weft and woof, is unsuitable to the present day, 
the truth of Jethro Tull’s two propositions of, first, 
tillage a substitute for manure; and, second, 
shccessive corn growing not only consistent with 
the vegetative nature of cereal plants, but with 
abundant industrial remuneration, have been re- 
asserted and re-demonstrated in a manner that 
will no longer excnsea fair and deliberate hearing, 
except from prejudice and ignorance.” 

Woe cannot resist contrasting this with the 
easy and interesting flow of language from 
the ingenious mind of him we may call our 
author's master, Jethro Tull. He is de- 
seribing the origin of the drill machine—the 
greatest debt that agriculture owes to in- 
genuity, for the strnctural elements of the 
plough would seem to have been intuitive, 
and very little altered or improved, except in 
lightness and draught, from the earlieet 
ages. Not so the drill: Jethro Tull abso- 
lutely derived the idea of it from the interior 
of his chamber-organ. 


“When I was young my diversion was music. 
I had also the curiosity to acquaint myself 
thoroughly with the fabrie of every part of my 
organ; but as little thinking that ever 1] should 
take from thence the first mudiments of a drill, 2s 
that 1 should ever have occasion of such a 
machine, or practiae agriculture ; for it was acei- 
dent, not choices, that made me a farmer, or 
rather many accidents which could not then 
possibly be foreseen, 

“Tt was my chance afterwards to have a lange 
farm in hand which I could not well dispose of ; 
and it being about the time when ploagh servants 
first began to exalt their dominion over their 
master, 0 that a gentleman farmer was allowed 
to make but little profit of his arable lands ; and 
almost ali mine being of that sort, | resolved to 
‘lant my whole farm with St. Fon . . . . 
Then after 1 had learned perfectly how to dis- 
tinguish good seeds from bad, and had by many 
trials discovered that scarce any, even of the best, 
would succeed, unless covered at a certain exact 
depth (especially in my strong land), and had 
also found the reason of this nicety, I employed 
people to make channels, and sow a very small 
proportion therein, and cover it exactly, 

“This way succeeded to my desire, and was in 
sel and labour bat a fourth part of the expense 
of the common way, and yet the ground of seed 
was better planted, 

“Ten acres being so well done, I did not donbt 
but a thousand might have been as well done in 
the same manner; but the next year, as soon as 
I begen to plant, I discovered that these people 
had conspired to disappoint me for the fatare, 
and never to plant a row tolerably well again ; 
— jealous that if a great quantity of land 
should be taken from the plough it might prove a 
dimisution of their power; 1 was forced to dis- 
niss my labourers, resolying to quit my scheme, 
unless I could contrive an engine te plant St. 
Foin more faithfully than sich hands would da 

**To that purpose I examined aml eompared 
all the mechanical idens that ever had entered my 
imagination, and at last pitched upon a groove 
tongue and spring in the sound-hoart of the 
organ. With these a little altered, and some 
parts of two other instruments as foreign to the 
field as the organ is, added to them, I composed 
my machine, It was named o drili; leeause 


| when farmers used to sow their beans and peas 


into channels or furrows by hand, they called that 
action drilling.” 
Such was the origin of the celebrated drill 


: husbandry ; but the history of Jethro Tull iz 
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a yet more marvellons story. He was the 
man on whom the blessing of our modern 
sage Samuel Johnson ought to have de- 
scended, for he literally made “two blades 
of grass to grow where but one grew before.” 
Mr. Burnett delights to show us how Tull 
received a university education, and was 
bred to the bar; but, obliged to abandon his 

rofession from constitutional ill-health, in 
701, he began to farm an inheritance in 
Oxfordshire, and there (as above related} 
became the inventor of the first English 
drill-sowing machine, and of the entire sys- 


tem of drill husbandry. The state of his | 
health shortly gp him to travel abroad. | 


For several years he resided in Italy and in 
Languedoc, and there appears to have im- 
bibed from observation of the actually un- 
changed classic culture of Virgil's Georgics, 
his three grand dogmas of the necessity of 
intercylture amidst growing crops, of the 
adequacy of tillage as a substitute for 
mannre, and of the competency of succes- 
sively cultivating any given species of plant 
year after year, with or without manure. 
‘ired with these convictions derived, as 
Mr. Burnett asserte, from a beautiful in- 
stance of inductive reasoning, Tuli returned 
home to furm another inheritance in Berk- 
shire (having Iet his Oxonian one at an 
advance, in consequence of his improve- 
ments), studied the natural sciences, and 
resolved on adopting a reformed mode of 
husbandry, ‘he summary of the informa- 
tion furnished by Mr, Burnett respecting his 
Peon is at least curious, The Lee. 
andry of the times was partly pastoral, 
partly tillage, and the tillage crops were 
exclusively cereal in their nature. The 
grand defect of the system was perceptible 
in the bare fallow, on which nothing what- 
ever was raised, in order that the soul might 
recruit ite exhausted energies. It even re- 
ceived an imperfect manuring to assist 
nature; still Tull attributed, not to this, 
but to the thorough tillage it obtained, the 
benefits resulting from the bare fallow. 
Upon the introduction of turnips and clover 
to English farming, he actually applied the 
vineyard intereulture to the former, as ho 
had seen it practised abroad, and thus 
constituted our existing form of root tillage, 
inventing for its promotion the first English 
horse-hoe, and writing his famous book on 
“ Horse Hoeing,” which appeared in 1733, 
After perfecting turnip drill culture, how- 
ever, on his farm of 200 sores, in quality a 
thin chaik soil, Tull abandoned it for pure 
cereal husbandry. His practice was based 
on the principle that tillage, »3 an important 
substantive means of obtaming “ manurial 
matter” from the atmosphere, was alone 
competent to promote profitable fertility in 
successive corn growing. And although 
Tull laid down no eral rule against the 
use of manures in aid of tillage, he warned 
the manuring farmer that great produce and 
t profit were not necessarily synonymous. 

e know wow that the agricultural chemist 
finds himself under a dilemma when asked 
to supply nitrogen direct to crops. The 
crops if 18 certain contain a larger amount of 
it than ever is by any chance conveyed to 
them inthe manure, Liebig asserts that it 


exists inoxhaustibly in the soil. And we | 


know that a vast quantity of ammonia floats 
in the atmosphere, and is actually used up 
in the process of vegetation. 3 it not 
marvellous thet long ere these facts were 
rendered patent by Sir Humphrey Davy, 


Jethro Tall should have incaleated and set 
the example of a practice substantially baged 





upon the yet unborn discoveries of science! 
The Chinese, who discourage pasturage, are 
alleged to fertilise in some instances by 
means of repeated ploughings or exposures 
of the soil. That is, we suppose, when their 
favourite night-soil aud putreseent manures 
are not at hand, for no nation, not even 
the Flemings, make upon the whole a greater 
use of rich manures. Sir Joseph Banks in a 
letter on the agriculture of the Hindoos—a 
people also discournging cattle culture, is 
reputed to have observed: “ What astonishes 
me is that no mention is made in any part of 
it (a work on the subject) of manures, or of 
any fertilising process, except repeated 
ploughings, of which in the case of sugar a 
great many are said to be necessary. We 
find in Europe that repeated ploughings 
increase the fertility of the soil; buat can 
it be that we, who seldom exceed four, are so 
ignorant as not to know that by'a much 
greater quantity of labour the fertility may 
be proportionably increased ?" Certainly. 
The doom pronounced on man was labour: 
“In the sweat of thy face shalt thon eat 
bread; and the intermediate culture of 
Jethro Tull just amounts to the fertilizing of 
the land by repeated stirrings, whilst the 
functions of growth are in process of per- 
formance, instead of suepending them during 
a bare fallow; for, of course, where many 
Houghings are wanted, much time must also 

» requisite in Chinese and Hindoo culture; 
and the inference is that if repented plongh- 
ings beneath the fertilising tropic sun effect 
so much good, in our variable climate the 
land will become no less enriched. These are 
not Mr. Burnett's arguments. We lay them 
altogether aside, seeking for them, in theory 
ag well as in experience at large, some cor- 
roboration; and we must say that our belief 
is that ho may have done some service to 
agriculture in re-examining at this moment 
the neglected principles, and recalling the 
successful practice of cereal cropping pursned 
by Jethro Tull. In root growing, no other 
has ever been attempted, Our author asserts 
that, with cereals, it would be found more 
eminently advantageous, appealing to the 
j thin sowing results of Lois Weedon, and 
coudomning the large foliage of the turnip 
plant, Gnae ballaved to afford shade and pro- 
. tection, as an interception to the powerful 
| atmospheric benefits ever hovering over the 
soil. It may be asked, why then was ever 
Tull’s system of grain cropping abandoned * 
Why is it not at the present day as recog- 
nised as Tull himeelf could have desired ? 
Mr. Burnett attributes this to the opposition 
of the celebrated Arthur Young, who, thirty 
years after Tull’s death, brought literary 
talent, rare in the agricultural world, to bear 
with singular energy against both theory 
and practice, If so, and if the Tullian 
system really contains the , ee of usefulness, 
as Mr. Burnett thinks, he has certainly done 
—= service in rescuing it from the econ- 
emnation ander which, for more than a 
century, Toll has lain amongst farmers. 
Traditionally, they regard the great apoatle 
of drill husbandry as the man who, in oor 
author's high-flown style, “origmated the 
idea that corn could be grown unintermit- 
tedly without degeneration, and un- 
manuredly without sterility.” Whoever, 
i then, can get over this litthe drawback of 
' Ciceronian sentences disfiguring an other- 
} wise useful book, will find in Mr. Burnett's 
exposition something that may perhaps 
| repay perusal, by saving the expense of 





guano and fertilisers unknown to the day 
and generation of Jethro Tull. 


ee EES 


Ten Years of PreacherLife: Chapiere from 
an dAutoliegraphy. By William Henry 
Milburn. With an Introduction by the 

Rey. William Arthur, A.M, (Sampson 

Low, Son, & Co.) 

Towarps the middle of the cighteenth 
century, when Rousseau and Voltaire on the 
continent, and their imitators in England, 
were doing their utmost to sap the founda- 
tions of Christianity, and the English clergy, 
sunk into a fatal lethargy, paid more atten- 
tion to the pleasures of the diane than to the 
cure of souls, John and Charles Wesley, two 
young students at Christ Church College, 
Oxford, shocked at the depravity of the age, 
united with a few kindred spirits to hold 
weekly mectings for devotional purposes. 

The peculiar conduct of this new fraternity, 
and the strietness with which they fulfilled 
their moral and religious duties, naturally 
called down the ridicule of their less con- 
acientious companions, who, in derision, 
styled the new religious community “ Me- 
thodists,” a term which was boldly adopted by 
the society, with the addition of * Wesleyan,’ 
from the name of their founder. 

After Mr. Wesley was ordained, these 
“classes,” as they were called, were con- 
tinned; and when every pulpit was re- 
fused him in consequence of the hostility 
of his brother clergymen, John Wesley 
and his brother Charles went out into the 
highways, and preached to that class who 
would not otherwise have cared to hear 
the Gospel. Their success was great, the 
Methodist society spread rapidly; and after 
having established his church in England 
on a firm basis, Mr. Wesley visited the 
plantations of America, and founded similar 
communities in what liave since become the 
United States. 

Wesley's followers were mostly of the 
lowest class; and since educated men were 
few in those days, and less likely to work 
upon the feelings of the masses than men in 
their own station of life, this divine made use 
of these apparently weak instruments in the 
propagation. of his views. Two classes of 

reachers were, therefore, established; the 
inferior being mostly working-mon, miners, 
amiths, carpenturs, and shoemakers, men 
after Bunyan’s own heart, who enjoyed 
unboun faith and poseeseed its accom- 
panying cloquence, esides these men, 
whose occupations chained them to one 
spot, and who became necessarily “local 
preachers,” regular or “travelling preachers” 
wore organised; they were often drawn from 
the preceding class, but they were entirely 
set apart for the ministry, and since they 
received a small salary from the offerings of 
the community, were free to travel from 

lace to place in regular circuits. The rule 
aid down by Wesley, and which, with few 
exceptions, is still rigidly adhered to both 
here and in America, is that no preacher 
shall remain more than three years in the 
same circuit, nar preach two Sundays follow- 
ing in the same chapel. 

Of these apostles of the poor, who can 
literally adopt St. Paul's description of his 
labours with scarcely the alteration of a word, 
Mr. Milburn is one, and his book is fall of 
moving accidents,—of field, nt least, if not of 
flood, When scarcely five years old, a ter- 
rible misfortane befell the author, one 
apparently calculated to preclude all possi- 
bility ofan active cnrecr-—-he became all but 
blind. Playing in the garden with a child of 
his own age, a piece of glass was accidentally 
forced into his eye below the pupil; but this 
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injury, serious a3 it was, was nothing to what 
fullowed. The eye healed, and, but for the 
harbarity of the family surgeon, the impedi- 
ment to vision would have boen comparatively 
slight. We can do no better than give the | 
author's own description of his calamity : 


‘*Seated on my father’s knee, my head resting 
on his shoulder, the doctor opened the wounded 
i and he and the other surgeons examined it. 

hey said that the cat had healed, and that all 
now needed to restore the sight entirely was the 
removal of the scar with caustic. How fearful 
the ilery torture was that entered the eye and 
burned there for days, [ need not attempt to de- 
scribe, Then came once more the darkened cham- 
ber and long imprisonment; until I was led a 
second time into the light room, and the presence 
of the same men, who seemed to be my eneties, 
coming only to tarment me, J shrunk from them, 
and ened aloud to my father to save me. The 
doctor canght me violently between his knees, 
threw my head upon his shoulder, thrust the 
caustic violently through the eye, and the light 
went ont of it for ever! 

‘Matters were now worse than ever. Not 
only was a live conl placed in the socket of one 
“yes but it was feared that inflammation would 
destroy the other. Furtously did the inilamma- | 
tion rage, in spite of all that skill and kindness ° 
could do, My third imprisonment Insted two 

ears, Living ina little chamber wher: brocded the 
lackness of darkness, undergoing bleeding, leech- 
ing, cupping, besides swallowing drags enough to 
dose an hospital ; until the reundish form shrank to 
askeleton, and the craving of appetite was but tan- 
talived with boiled rice, and mush without milk 
as au alternative--wnas not this a sad way fora 
child to spend his life, between the ages of five 
and seven?” 

The only marvel is that an atom of light . 
remained to him, but providentially sight 
was not quite extinct : 

“The left eye was gone altogether; and after 
tho ravages of the inflammation, the right re- 
tained the smallest possible transparent spot, not 
much larger than a pin's point, in the comea and 
the pupil, throngh whieh the light might enter. 
To make this fraction of an eye available, it was 
necessary to use a shade above the eye, and place 
the middle finger of the right hand beneath it; 
thus forming « sort of artilicial pupil, allowing 
only the due qnantity of light to enter. By this 
means | was enabled to read a little for fifteen or 
twenty years, in strong daylight, holding the book 
very close to the eye, and bringing every letter to 
the precise spot on which the sight was fixed.” 

Nine years later, another misfortune, hap- 

ily not so terrible, fell upon the family. 
Basiness fuiled, and a removal to the far 
west was decided on. They removed to 
Jucksonville, [linois, which, in 1838, was a 
pretty village, the life in which is graphically 
described ; 

“‘in tho centre of the town was the public 
square, the sides of which were lined with the 
shanties, in which was teansacted the business of 
the place. The occupants of those lowly shops, 
in which was sold all manner of merchandise, 
were styled merchants, and the occupation of | 
bartering molasses and calico, for beeswax, butter, 
and eggs, was denominated the mercantile. 
Saturday was a great day, when, from many miles 
around, the old am! young, male and female, came 
with every product of the jand, by every means of 
conveyance, to trade, Homespun dames and 
damsels, making the cirenit of the square, in- 
quinng at every door, ‘I’ ye buy eggs and butter 
ar ! and sometimes responding imdiguantly, as 

heard a maiden once, when told that eggs were 
bringing only three conts a dozen—-* What! do ye 
spose our hens are gwinc to strain theirselves a- 
loying eggs at three cents a dozen? Lay ‘em 
yourself, and see how you'd like the price.’ ” 


In this Hesperian garden our author com- 
menced his career behind the counter of a 








chant! hon. rising at dawn, and snateb- | 
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ing every opportunity to make the best use 
of his defective vision. In this way, slowly 
but surely, he acquired sufficient Latin and 
Groek to enable him to enter college, where 
he studied until his health became seriously 
affected, and his medical advisers insisted on 
his renouncing a sedentary life, and entering 
on some active career, Mr. Milburn's home 
from his earliest recollection had been always 
apen to the Methodist preachers, and, fired 
with emulation of men who had forsaken all, 
and who endured every species of danger 
and hardship in the course of their ministry, 
he determined upon following their example. 
We give a description of a pattern back- 
woods preacher, which almost carries us 
back to the earlicst days of the church's 
history : 

“The first Sunday after our arrival wo attended 
the Methodist Church, While sadly brooding 


| over the dedr old home far away, and thinking of 


the contrast between it and this unfamiliar place, 
our attention was arrested by a strange apparition 
striding up the aisle. All seemed whispering to 
their neighbours, ‘there he goes,’ end all eyes 
were riveted wpona man of medinm height, thick- 
set, with enormous bone and musele, and although 
his iron-gray hair and wrinkled brow told of the 
advance of year, his step was still vigorous and 
firm; his face was bronzed by exposure to the 
weather. He carried a white Quaker hat in his 
hand, and his upper garment was s furniture 
eatico dressing-gown, without wadding. The 
truatit breeze seemed to seize this garment by its 
skirt, and lifting it to a level with his arm-pits, 
disclosed to the gazing congregation a full view 
of the copperas-coloured pantaloons and shirt of 
the divine—for he was a divine, and one worth a 
day's journey to see and hear. 

“We had then been a backwoods preacher for 
nearly forty years, ranging the country from the 
lakes to the gulf, and from the Alleghanics to the 
Mississippi. Ile was inured to every form of 
hardship, awd had jooked calmly at perl of every 
kind—-the tomuhawk of the Indian, the spring of 
the panther, the lug of the bear, the sweep of the 
tornado, the rush of swollen torrents, and the 
fearful chasm of the earthquake. He had lain in 
the canebrake, and made this bed upon the snow 
of the prairie and on the cozy soil of the swamp, 
and had wandered hunger-bitten amid the solitude 
of mountains. He had been in jeopardy among 
robbers, and in danger from desperadoes, who 
had sworn to take his life, He had preached in 
the eabin of the slave, and in the mansion of the 
master; tothe Indians, and to the men of the 
border, He had taken his life in his hand, and 
ridden in the path of whizeing bullets, that he 
might proclaim peace. He had stood on the out- 
skirts of civilisation, and weleomed the first 
comers to the woods amd prairies, At the com- 
mand of Him who said, ‘Go into all the world,’ 
he had roamed through the wilderness; as @ 
disciple of the man who said ‘The world is my 
parish,’ his travels hud equalled the limits of an 
empire. All this he had done without hope of fee 
or reward ; not to enrich himself or his posterity, 
but asa preacher of righteousness in the service of 
God val of his fellow-men. Everywhere he had 
confronted wickedness, and rebuked it; every 
form of vice had shrunk abashed from his irresiat- 
ible surcasm and ridicule, or quivered beneath the 
fiery look of his indignant invective.” 

Once launched on his career our author, 
unimpeded by his almost total blindness, 
proceeded boldly, and the following account 
of a day's occupation will give a good idea of 
his life: 

© Rising carly in the morning, breakfaating for 
aix or seven months in the year by candlelight or 


: the blaze of ‘ pine-knots,” the meal having always 


heen preceded by reading or reciting a chapter 
from the Bible, singing, and prayer, we were pre- 
pared to enter upon the duties of the day with the 
rising of the sun. My noble ‘Charley,’ was 
always attended to, fed, curried, and brushed 


with scrupulous care, From one to three hours 
were then passed in study, and then to horse for 
the preaching place of the day. A mde of from 
five to twenty miles bronght me to this by noon. 
Tn busy seasons of the year, when the people were 
engaged in plonghing, planting, harvesting, or 
gathering corn fodder, a week-day congregation 
would sometimes consist of three or tour ages] 
sisters. Trotting gaily along toward the ond of 
his ride, the young preacher would overtake two 
or three of ose matrons engaged in quiet dis- 
curse, knitting and smoking as they walked on 
their way to the meeting, Springing to the 
ground, there is a cordial shaking of hands all 
round, and, followed by the horse, he trudges along 
with them to the log-cabin, where the services are 
to take place. The weather, the health of their 
families, each member being asked after by name, 
the news of the neighbourhood, the state or pros- 
pect of the crops, and the condition of the church, 
are all disensyed, until they reach their destina- 
trom. 

“The preacher hastens to the stable to‘ put up" 
his horse, and then with saddlebags on arm ap- 
preaches the house, where the good housewife 
stands in the doorto greet him. There ix another 
shaking of hands al costar dish of chat, until 
the hour appointed, when he withdrawa from the 
spacious fireplace, and after a brief meditation 
commences the service, Hymns, prayers, and 
sermon are gone through as faithfully as if the 
congregation were composed of a thousand. His 
morning study and ride have furnished him mate- 
rial and opportunity for reflection. He has 
thrown his thoughts into the best order he could, 
and now interprets them as he is best able. With 
the floor for w rostrum and his chair fora desk, he 
may draw as close to his auditors as he pleases ; 
and in the urgent warmth of his appeals he will 
sometimes find himself gosticulating just under 
their spectacles and noses, If he has stceeeded to 
their satisfaction, he may hear his motherly awdi- 
tors, as they take their pipes from the chimney- 
corner at the close of the exercises, saying to ome 
another, ‘Our young preacher ix a powerful 

iert little fellow, isn't he?’ This, translated 
into the polite phraseology of the city, means 
‘eloquent sermon !* * profound discourse !’ ‘able 
and musterly argument !* 

‘*While dinner is preparing at the hearth by 
which they are seated, the good dame brings out 
from underneath her bedstead—her only cup- 
board-—a tin-cupful of nicely frosted persitnmons, 
or some other delicacy, and presents them to her 
young favourite, The dinner of ‘hog, hominy, 
and pone,’ or of fried chicken and salerntus bis- 
enit, to which is added a cup of seeil-tick coffee, 
is disposed of; and the remainder of the day is 
passed in study, and in visits to the neighbours. 
At nightfall, ail hands gather home from their 
work; and after a substantial meal, a general 
talk, and evening prayers, all get ready for bed. 
Mattresses are spread upon the floor, and eight, 
ten, or twenty people, old and young, male and 
female, stow themselves away under cover in one 
room—how, I never could precisely tell.” 

It will be readily understood that men 
trained in such a school as this, while en- 
during every conceivable privation, have 
none of the asceticism of the cloister in their 
composition, and we accordingly experience 
no surprise at meeting with the following 
anecdote of the preacher whose career is 
sketched above. The scene takes place at a 
conference of the ministera, of which the 
president is styled the bishop in America: 


“The bishop presiding was the victim of o 
heart disease, Over his head the sword of 
Damocles hung ever suspended by a hair, the 
death's head was never absent from his banquet, 
and the dread of sudden death had discoloured all 
his ideas of life. He was the morbid and sworn 
foe to everything like guicty, and while not sour 
or sullen, yet his piety was weighty and lugu- 
brious. It nay well be imagined that such a 
chairman had trouble to keep in order a man like 
Peter Cartwright, with whom humour and drol- 
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lery are as natural ax to breathe. Brother Vart- | read. Go fishing, visit the sick, and become | peat they are wonderful publications, Bub 


wright lad the fioor one day, anid, by his 
irresistible fun, set the conference in a roar, 
‘Stop, Brother Cartwright,’ said the bishop ; 
cannot allow such sin to be committed among 


heartily interested in the poor and ignorant, Get 
the material fer your sermons out of the lives of 


‘| | the people, rather than from speculations of the 


sages. Real John Bunyan for his English, and 


Methodist preachers when I have the charge of | the Bible not only for its English, but because the ; 


them. 
not: but 1 nowhere see, Laugh and sin not. 
us bow down and confess our offence. Brother 
Cartwright, [ead in prayer.’ 
preacher knecled and 
amd then rising, said, ‘Look here, Mr. Bishop, 
when I dig potatoes, I dig potatoes ; when 1 hoe 
corn, I hoe corn; when I pray, | pray; atud when 


Let 


I attend to business, I want to attend to business | 
—I wish you did too, and I don't want you to ; 


take such snap judgment on me again.’ 

"* Brother,” said the bishop in a monitory tone, 
‘do you think you are growing in grace?" ‘ Yer, 
Bishop, 7 think | am—in spots.’ It is hanlly 
necessary to add that the bishop gave him up as 
incorrigible.” 

Mr. Milburn was appointed b 
ference to collect mon 
colleges at Illinois; his success in this 
capacity was very small, but it led to his 
being appointed ¢ 
boldness in rebuking the profanity and in- 
temperance of several of its members whom 
he encountered on board 4 steamer. This 
incident, equally honourable to all parties, 
was of much service to Mr. Milburn by 
enabling him to study rhetoric from the 
first speakers of the country. Our author 
gives us a very favourable sketch of the 
celebrities of Washington at the time of his 
residence. On leaving Congress he married 
and went back to Illinois, making about 
the most miserable wedding journey ever 
endured by @ young couple. 

After travelling again for the Illinois col- 
leges Mr. Milburn and his wife are stationed 
at Montgomery in Alubama where he took 
to studying the German metaphysicians, and 
passed through a season of doubt and un- 
certainty so trying to every serious mind, 
but especially so to one whose business it 
was to preach to others doctrines the truth 
of which appeared to him to rest on in- 
sufficient bases. Cured of this disease of the 
soul himself, he suggests the“ following 
remedy for others : 

**T have heard somewhere in the rural districts 
the following preseription for invalids, ‘ Let the 
patient go to the “bars” at milking-time, and 
stand so close to the cows that they can breathe 
im his face." [ cannot tell how this may operate 
in chronic disorders of the body, but 1 know that 
a dwarty interest in homely things and a genuine 
love of the common people are the best cure for 
neology—the chief element of which I take to be 
egotism, and the sublimest manifestation of which 
is doubtless somewhat dependent on dyspepsia, 
nevralgia, or the liver complaint. When the 
diagnosis of doubt is fully set forth, I faney that 
physiology will have ay much to do with it as 
psychology,” 

And, with respect to parochial duties, his 
advice is of a similar character : 


*T was fond of quoting. ‘ Do the duty that is 
nearest thee ; thy next duty will become plainer.’ 
But that nearest duty, alas! which is it? To 
reach trath, of course. But trath, what is it? 
amd where? At the bottom of the well ? 1 had very 
nearly broken my neck, and got drowned besides, 
secking it there. No! Truth is in your homo, 
among your map hows, and in the fellowship of 
the Church ; and clear views of it can he acquired 
more ¢asily and wisely by carrying the heart inte 
practical life, than by atretching the neck and 
straining the eyes in gazing at the Milky Way, or 
at its reflection in a mud-puddle. Eat more, 
aleep more, and take tea with your parishioners ; 
tomp with the children, talk to the negroes, and 
believe that a man should read to live, not live to 


I read in the Bible, ‘Be angry and sin ; 


The backwoods ; 
repeated the Loni’s prayer, 


the con-. 
on behalf of the | 


plain to Congress for his . 


understanding to the simple.” Cultivate the 


entrance of ‘that worl giveth light: it giveth | 


charities and sympathies of common life—apply | 


yourself to the rhetoric of the market-place—be 
able to discuss the making of bread and darning 
of stockings with the good housewife, and relish 
that discussion too, Above all, aos thou hast 
known the Scriptures from a child, cultivate a 
deep and reverent confidence in its holy teachings.” 


The only fault in Mr, Milburn’s present 
work is that it does not fully bear out ita 
title, “Ten Years of Preacher-Life ;" 
with the exception of a few pages, the life 
described is 
means and jovial temper in 2 romantic 
country, and might apply as well to a bag- 
man as & preacher. Bat there is « hearti- 
ness of feeling and a purity of style about 
this book that will make it everywhere 
weleome, We wish this work every suc- 
(cess if it were only on account of the ge- 
‘niality with which it is written, and the 


| liberal spirit it breathea forth from every | 


| page. 





PENNY LITERATCRE. 


Tiere can be little doubt that we are 
approaching an age when the price of every- 
thing will be one penny. As yet we have 
not completed our arrangements, but the 
progress we have made is amazingly satis. 
factory. We have penny photographs, penny 
tases bey steamboats, and omnibuses (t ee 





lines of route). We have penny postage, 
books published in penny numbers, statues 
raised by ponny subscriptions, peuny maga- 
zines and penny newspapers. Weareanxiously 
looking for the railways to announce penny 
excursions, and all the rest will follow aa a 
matter of course. It is with only one of 
these uses for a penny that we have to do; 
our penny literature is assuming dimensions, 
formidable or encouraging so far as the 


not only to those who regard 
one of social and economical importance, but 
to all who wish to know what progress the 
public taste is making, and how far below 
the surface the wide-spread education of our 
time is penetrating. We shall begin b 
noticing those wonderful publications wit: 
which the whole world is acquainted—the 
per morning papers. We call them de- 
iberately, wonderful publications, for how 
papers so large, and so well filled, so care- 
fully edited, and furnished withall the foreign 
as well as all the domestic news of the day, can 
be sold at such a price, is as great a marvel as 
anything which this marvellous age can dis- 
play. If The Doily Telegraph, The Morning 
Star, and The Standerd gave news one day 
| old, and obtained it from the high priced 
papers, it would even then be extraordinary 
that they could be produced at so great a 
| reduction. But when they must havea staff 
of foreign correspondents, of parliamentary 
aud police reporters, of dramatic, literary, 
antl musical eritics—when they must have 
writers able to set forth the topics of the 
day with sufficient spirit and ability to secure 
readers in spite of the enormous competition 
existing, and when, having done all this, they 


| 
| 
| 


4 


proprietors, we again withont hesitation re- 


must finally leave a handsome profit to the | r 
‘they are the productions of the more elu. 


that of a traveller of small | 





these latter are found only on one or two) 


literatare itself is bad or good. A slight ex- , 
amination of its character may be interestihg | 
the subject aa ; 


they tell us nothing concerning their readers. 
The same persons who read The Times and 
Thea Chronicle read also The Telegraph and 
The Standerd, and appear to rely quite as 
much on the one as on the other—the chief, 
if not the only difference seems to be, that 
the man who buys the penny paper onl 

hires that at three, four, or heaieaen x 
vast amount of valuable information is 
brought thus into thousands of houses; 
women, especially of the middle classes, are 
made acquainted with the progress of affairs, 
and the state of public opinion; and their 
education, and with this that of their children 
also, is advanced not one but many steps. 
But, as we have already hauread. theee 
papers are not reflective, they disseminate 
information, they enable inferior grades in 
society to obtain as much intelligence of 
the world's business as the highest, but they 
do not enable us to judge by what they tell 
us, What are the tastes and habits of those 
whom they address. In other words they 
are not class papers. 

But we pass away from these to the con- 
sideration of adifferent order of publications ; 
not dealing in news and appearing once 1 
week they take the same place among 
their subscribers that in the “good old 
times" were held by such periodicals as 
Blackwood’ s Mogazine and The New Monthly; 
they indicate a demand for light literature 
songs, poems, tales, essays, and reviews— 
in quarters where till recently such things 
were unknown. It was only the more highly 
educated among the people, and not a 
majority even of those, who ever read a 
literary periodical at all. The circulation of 
the Querterly and Edinburgh Heviews, and 
of those magazines which we have just 
named, large as it was, only showed how 
small a proportion of the people knew or 
eared anything about literature. The rest 
of the population had no choice in the matter; 
there was nothing for them to read, and— 
they readit, As time went on the number of 

eriodicals inereased, and together with the 
secon University there appeared The Penay 
Magazine, This admirable work opened a 
new era in English literature. It was an 
experiment, and a grand one, but its 
success was less rapid than had been ex- 
pected. In fact the supply had to create the 


‘demand. The people had first to know that 


they wanted instruction, and it was one of 
the objects of that great movement in which 
Lord Brougham, Mr. Tooke, and Mr. Knight 
took so large and so noble a share, to show 
the public what it stood in need of, and 
where and how the want could be supplied. 
From that time the progress has been anin- 
termitting. The Sutsrdey Magazine followed 
The Penny Magazine; it enabled the clergy, 
who had generally opposed the movement, 
gracefully to retract their opposition, and 
many thought fit to swell its triumph. 
The present representatives of these period- 
ieals are perhaps The Leisnre Hour, and 
The Sunday at Home, and there are several 
others of minor celebrity which occupy a 
somewhat similar position, These all are, to 
acertaim extent, educational, they aim at con- 
veying instraction im an interesting way. 
If they occasionally give their readers a story 
{The Leisure Hour very generally does} and 
carry it on from week to week, it is always 
of a didactic character, it has a very decided 
and unmistakeable moral, it is what the 
Germans call a novel of tendency. 

But these again are not reflective works, 
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cated for the benefit of the less enlightened | 


orders, they do not show us what their 
readers are, but what their instructors wish 
them to be. And though intended for the 
class below the “ middle,” they are far more 
generally read by the younger branches of 
that very class from which they proceed. 
We must seek our first “reflective periodicals 
in another description of weekly papers, 
auch as The Fomily Herald, The Lowton 
Journel, The Parlor Journal, Everybody's 
Journal, and The Weekly Magazine. These 
we do not rank as all eqcel, We prefer, 
we must say, Breryhedy's Journal to the 
rest, and rather regret that it has a kind of 
mixture of the newspaper—in that a record 
is given of accidents and offences and of the | 
most interesting events of the week. The 
Parlor Jourwal is the most amusing; The | 
Family Herald has the greatest mixture of 
solid instruction; and The London Journal 
seems to deal the most largely in melo- 
dramatic romance, Some of these papers 
(Everybody's Journal, especially) have a most | 
astounding list of contribmtors—Mr, Sala, 
Mr. Brough, Mr. Planché, Miss Pardoe, and 
many others of similar reputation, are among 
its purveyors of fiction, and the other de- 
partments seem equally well attended to. 
from these publications, which are sold by 
hundreds of thousands, we may judge of the | 
middle and humbler classes who are their 
chief patrons, They are addressed to the 
taste of the million, and though some among 
them do attempt to elevate it, the endeavour 
cannot be carried very far or the circulation ; 
would fail, and the desired effect be farther 
off than ever, These papers, then, represent 
the literary tastes of the respectable millions, | 
They are all highly virtuons—the romance 
is all more or less melo-dramatic, the poetry 
of the tender and elegise order. There is 
rarely a comic poem or a comic tale, but on 
the other hand a considerable portion is 
allotted to jexts, puns, charades, cnigmas, 
and the like. Those which address. the 
higher division of the middle class make 
this selection very carefully ; as we goa little | 
lower down, we find lange extracts from 
American papers, and a great infusion of 
what is there called wit. This appears ex- 
tremely acceptable, and the penny is often 
paid merely for the “column of facetim,” or 
the * page of fan,” or whatever may be the 
title of that portion of the paper. 

The general characteristic of all the papers 
we have named is, that they aro safe, they 
will corrupt no morals if they refine no taste, 
and oy give us an idea of the great mass 
of the British people which cannot fail to be | 
highly encouraging. In addition to these 
there are a certain number of papers bearing 
# general rezemblance to these, but devoted to | 
some particular object ~The Britieh Work- 
wan, Which is intended to advocate the canse 
of temperance; The British and Foreign 
Sailore’ Magazine, whose very title tells its | 
tale, are specimens ;—all these have their 
effect for good, and are extensively circulated. 
Nor can we close this list without a word of 
commendation for that good friend of cheap 
literature, John Cassell. But unhappily 
there are other penny publications hesides 
theze—#some which, while they only profess 
toamnuse, and only aim at a sale, admit tales, 
articles, and poems of a more or less objection: | 
able character, Of this sort there are many 
gradations, some which are so near being 
tolerable that they are frequently found with 
those we have described, and some so utterly 
flagitions that they are always changing 
their tide, and appearing in new parts of the 











town. These have perhaps occasioned more 
uneasiness to our moralists than was actually 
called for; few are sold, and we are given to 
uuderstand by # gentleman who has taken 
some pains to make bimself acquainted with 
the fact, that no immoral publication has in 
this country, for thirty years past, ever done 
so much as pay its expenses. But without 
being intentionally immoral there are a large 
number of penny publications which are 
coarse and vulgar to a revolting degree. 
Only let a trial take place having any of 
those details of force or cruelty which so 
powerfully excite the minds of the populace ; 
only let a man of distinction, either by rank 
or education, figure as prisoner or defendant, 
and in afew hours we havea penny pamphlet 
with all “the suppressed letters" that never 
were written, all the terrible questions in 
crogs-oxamination which never were asked, 
and all the answers that never were given. 


|The cases of Palmer and Smethurst form 


instances in point; and not long ago there 
was a picture,—for most of these publica- 
tions are illustrated,—of a great novelist | 
and politician in a court suit chaining his; 
lady down to a medieval altar in a gothic | 
yauit. The lady, represented in scanty | 
attire, and with dishevelled hair, was strug: j 
gling most heroically against the intended 
outrage, which the gallant romancer_ per- 
petrated with one hand, the other being 
engaged in brandishing a torch. The secret 
domgs of nuns and friara are frequently | 
illustrated with similar taste; babes in) 
coffins, and mothers in chaing and tears’; | 
monks with scourges and daggers, inquisi- 
tors with cords and racks, show us what is 
thought possible even in the middle of the 
nineteenth century. These monstrosities 


‘are, we are happy to believe, but moderately 


remunerative ; they are rarely secn save in 
the shops of small printers, and do not seem 
to travel far from the spot where they firat 
seo the light. If we go beyond the price 
of a penny we come into a clearer atmos- 
phere again. We meet with Dickens All 
the Yeu Round, a host of celebritics Once 
a Week, and may have a Weleome Greet, 
without being put to a greater expense for 
his entertainment than twopence, 

n the whole, we see reason to congratu- 
late ourselves on the general aspect of our 
enny literature; there is little to be abso- 
utely condemned, much to be discreetly 
commended; and it is a pleasing and not 
unimportant fact, that the better a penny | 


‘paper is written, the more true it is to! 
| nature, and the more pure it is in tone, the | 


more certain it is to suceced, 





NEW NOVELS. 

The Minister's Wooing. By Mrs. H. B. Stowe. 
Illustrated by H. K. Browne, (Low & Co.} 
THat Mr. Stowe has supplied « literary want 
few persons, upon consideration, will be inclined 
todeny, Previous to the publication of * Uncle 
Tom's Cabin” it seemed to be a principle of 
casentially ‘ good” books, that they should be 
made aa wearying and monotonous as the writers | 
could make them, Mrs, Stowe appeared in print, | 
and proved that ‘moral philosophy” and liveliness 
are not necessarily to be keptapart. Mrs. Stowe's 
books do not appeal to the intellect in any over- 
whelming degree, but the anthoress knows how to 
move the better feelings with that homely pathos 





' which is probably more valuable than the finest 


rhetoric. To give a cause for the excessive popnt- 
larity of ‘* Uncle Tom's Cabin” would be diffeult ; 
but in all probability the negro scenes in that work, 
certainly unequalled for a simple homely humour 
and affection, had much to do with the immense | 
success of the hook, The religions tone of ‘* Uncle 


Tom's Cabin” could have had little weight m 
deciding the public in its fuvonr, for the following 
work of a similar character, ** Dred,” was a com- 
parative failure. 

In “The Minister's Wooing” Mrs. Stowe has 
broken new ground, Slavery is of course men- 


| tioned, for it would be impossible to write an 


American book without an introdnetion of that 

“Jiberal institution,” but it has little prominence, 
and is for the most part used indirectly to 
illustrate the and bed fortunes of the whites. 
The tale is simplicity itself. The ‘‘ Minister,” 
a middle-age man, always abstracted, and deep 
in doctrinal theology, resides in the house of a 
widow, a Mra. Katy Seudder, who is one of the 
doctor's greatest admirers. The aim of Mrs, 
Seudder's life is to achieve a match between the 
Minister and her daughter Mary ; this latter haa 
a young lover, James, a sailor. The course of 
their trne love rans but roughly ; James goes to 
sea, and after a time is reported wrecked, Mean- 
while Mrs, Sendder hag never ceased manouvring 
to conclude the desired match, at last she obtains 
an offer of marriage from the Minister, and carries 
it to Mary, who, meckly agreeing, the mother 
returns to the Minister with the answer, and sits 
down contented. A few days before the marriage 
the sailor-lover returns, and the end of it all is 
that the ‘ Minister" — his ** wooing * 
by marrying Mary and sailor James. 

"the ink quite a theological pastoral, never 
changing in scene, and equal throughout. In 
literury merit it is a great advance upon Its pre- 
decessors. We have more English and less 
American than on previous occasions, though it 
must be confessed that the ** Minister's Wooim 
contains phrases aml words which should not 


present. For example, what are the meanings of 
the expressions ‘ bebolink,” and ‘cocking an 
eye?" 


"Frequently we find sentences made ohjection- 
able by the use of un-English words and phrases. 
For instance : 

“There is a Indder to heaven, whoo hase God has 

Jnoed in hum: affections, tender imatkncts, symbolic 
Retings, sacraments of love, through which the seal rises 
higher and higher, reffniag us cho goos, Gl] sbe catgrows 
the hmmen, wud changes, ss she riers, into the troage of 
the divine.” . 

a7 > . . on 
| She heeame increnaingty strengthened therehy ts 
conviction that the angels who bad their books in Massa 
Janvos's jacket were alrendy beginning to elvorten the line. 
* . * * * 
"All but this dend grind, and the dollars that como 


through the mifl, ie by them thrown ints ane waelt 
‘catch-all’ and labelled romance. 
. * . * . 

“Mary rose after reading this letter wrapped into a 
divine state of exaltation.” ; 

The tale is laid im the last century, almost im- 
mediately after the declaration of independence ; 
and of its general tone we cannot do better than 
tse Mra. Stowe's own wordr : 

“ , What we now repeat, thu 
PRR yl apt mig bla of New od life ama 
TAOS for su: cial thought or shallow feeling. They 
who would fully undersiand the springs which moved the 
charactere with wham we now Asgociate must go down 
with na to tne very depths.” : 

Many of tho characters are very charmingly 
drawn ; that of Mary, who is typical of love over- 
ruled by duty, is most attractive of ita kind ; 
Miss Prissy Diamond, a fussy, chattering milliner 
~—a sketch after Miss La Creevy—is equally good ; 
while the Minister, thongl nocessanly mouoto- 
nous, and the sailor-lover are very carefully 
drawn; indeed, Mrs, Stowe always works con- 
acientiously, And, as even the tender author 
of “Uncle Tom's Cabin” imust have a villain im 
her book, if white slave-owners be not available, 
we have a mild specimen of the necessity im 
the shape of Colonel Burr, whose sin, when 
all ia said, is merely anticipative—never com 
mitted. Madame de Frontignae remains safe from 
him, and returns to France an honcst woman. 
Mrs, Stowe is quite at home in her description of 
Candace, a negress of the Aunt Chloo school. 
The opening chapters are decidedly the most 
lively, Here is a description of the manwavring 
widow ; 

“ Of this genus was the Widow Sculder, or, ng the 
neighbours would huve said of her, she that wor Katy 


thiat it fs 
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Katy was the only daughter of a shipmaater, 
po may ly Newport harbour, who was wrecked off the 
const one cold December night, and lef small fortune to 
his widow and only child, —4 grew up, however, 0 
tall, struicht, black-eyod girl, with eyebrows drawn trae 
as a bow, m foot arched ike a Spanish woman's, and a 
litte band which never saw the Quing it could not do,— 
quick of speech, ready of wit, and, a4 such girls have a 
ght to Le, somewhat positive withal, Katy could harness 
# chaise, or row a boat; she could sadktle and ride any 
horse in the neighbourhood ; she coull cut any garment 
that ever was seen or thought of: make cake, jelly, and 
wine from her earliest years in most precocious style; all 
Without seeming to derange a sort of trim, well-kept air of 
Jadyhbood that sat jauntily on her,” 

The interview between Mary and her sailor lover 
is very well managed : 

“There was # swish and rustle in the orchard-griss 
surat db phe 3 of elastip steps ; then the branches were 
brushed asile, and & young man suddenly emerged from 





Nor is a quaint humour absent from the follow- 
ing apology : 

“*Yon see," sho said, ‘as I was n-settin’ in the opring- 
house, this mornin’, a-workin' my butter, I says to Dinah, 


“Tm goin’ to carry a pot of this down to Mise Scudder 
for the tor—I got so much good out of his Sunday's 
sermon.” Ani Dinah sho says to me, says she, “ Laws, 


Miss Jones, Lthougtt you was asleep, for sartin! But 
1 wasn't ; only I forgot to take any carraway-seed in ube 
Taornin’, and so 1 kinder missed ity you know it ‘liven 
one he But I never lost myself so but what T kinder 
heerd him join’ on, om, sorto’ like, and it sounded all sore 
0" goed; ani so 1 thought of the Doctor to-ilay.”’* 


Here is the narrative of the supposed death of 
the sailor ; 


“*¥o see, the cap’en he got killed with a spar whon the 
blow fuss come on, und Jim Marvyn he commanded; and 
Jeduthan says that he scomed fo have the spirit of ton 
men in him. He worked, amd be watched, and he was 
ev hore at once, and he ws A ‘em all up for three days, 
till ly they last their radder, and went drivin’ right 
onto the rocks. When they come in siht, he come up on 
deck, anc he, “ Well, my boys, we're headin’ nght 
into eternity,” says be, “and our chances for this world 
&'n't worth mentionin’,"any on us; bat we'll all have one 
ty for oar lives. Boys, I've tied to do my duty by you 
ami the ship—bat Coel’s will be done! I have to nak 
now is, that if any of you git to shore, you'll find my 
mnother and tell her E died thinkin’ of her wed father and 
my dear friends." ‘That was the last Joduthan saw of 
him, for in a few minutes more the ship struck, and then 
it was every man for hi Laws! Jeduthan says 
there couldn't noboly have stood beatin’ agin them 
rocks unless they waa all leather and inger-rubber like 
him. Why, be says the waves would take strong men and 
Jeat crn! ‘om against the rocks like smashin’ a pie- 

And this companion scene, where the negress 
endeavours to comfort the sailor's mother, is 


equally good ; 
“* Came, ye poor little lamb,’ she said, walking straight 


up to Mra, a ‘come to ole Caniace!"—and with 
i me the pale form to her bosom, and sat 
own i 


hogan rocking ber, as if she had been a babe, 
* Honey, darlin’, ye a'n't right, dar’s @ dreffal mistake 
tink, ~He lores ye, honey! Why, os fool hon floes oe 
~—He * ny jos’ feel how To 

poor ole black Candace, an’ In'n't better’n Him ws mds 
me! Who was it wore de crown o° tharna, lwinb ?—who 
was it sweat f oO” bloud?—who was it said, 
“Father, forgive dem?" Say, honey !—wasn'tSit de 
Lord dat yeP-Dar, dar, now re eying —ery 
away, and ease yer little heart! He diod for Mass’r 
Jim,—loved him and died for him,—jes’ give up his ewee 

ous body and son for him on de cross! Laws, jes 

him in Jesus’ hands! Why, honey, dur's de very 
Print o° de nails in his hands now !* 

“ The flood-gates were ront ; mui healing sobs and tears 
Shook the frail form, as a filed lily shakes under the soft 
rains of summer." 

The following scene between Mary, pining for 
the dead lover, and Madame de Frontignac, the 
French lady whom Burr would ruin, and who is 
staying at the Widow Scudder’s is worth quoting : 

““‘Nothing,’ said Mary, turning her head, Madame 
de Prontignac locked down, and saw among the sen- 
treasures a necklace of Venetian shells that she knew 
never on the shores of Newport, She held it up. 

veh 1 now, she said. ‘He guve youthis. Ah, me 
paecrette,” sho said, clisping bi . 
sorrow meets thee everywhere, 
thee, just a little one,” ** 

“* Sister Agatha woul! bave told you to makea 
of it,” said Madame doe Freatignts) “tas you pray with- 
outa rosiry. It is all one,’ added ; ‘there will be a 
Prayer for every shell, though you do not count them.’ " 


Again, when Mary is about to be married to 
the minister, Madame is reviseente - 
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“* Evéu,” she suid, resuming ber tone, ‘what shall 
be la tovlette de — Thou shalt hare Voruiaite pearls, 
my fair one, and look Uke a sea-born Venus; tiens / let 
me try them in thy hair,” 

“And in a few moments she had Mary's long hair 
— amd wen het like eae ly a the 

petirls in andl out, and saying @ thomsan ne 
veering grace and poetry into the straight thread ot 
Puritan life." 

Here is the end of the ‘* Minister's Wooing” : 


“* Take her away,’ be adited, ‘ake will be more com- 
2.” 


posed so 

“ Before James left, he gresped the Doctor's hand in 
his and said, ‘Sir, this tella on my heart more nae 4 
sermon you ever preached, I shall never forget it. 
Mesa you. wir!" . ty quit th oa 

“The Doctor snw them slowly quit the apartment, 
following them, closed the door, and tus ended 

“Tak MINISTER'S WOOLNG.” 


It must be seen that the plot is as old as novel- 
craft; but perhaps a simple and well-known plot 
is fittest for the purpose of a — Again, 
the fine seene of the rising tide in the * Anti- 
quary” is turned to account. In a word, the 
book asa tale is of little value. Of the manner 
| in which it is toll too much can hanlly be said. 
There are many very good sentences and thoughts 
scattered through the book. For instance : 

“There are some so evidently broadly and 
heartily of this work, their roan into a room 
always materiglises the conversation.” 

*. . . * . 

**T'm sure, those that have servants find work enough 
following ‘em ‘roand,’ said Mrs, Erown,—who, like all 
other human beings, resentel the implication of not 
having as many trial’ in tife as ber neighbours,” 

os . . 


. 

“A flush of ifted feeling passed over Mra, Katy’s 
face ;--for one flower tnid on the shrine which we k in 
our hearts for the dead is worth more than any ik to 

* . 
we touch and what 


our living seives,’* 2 
. 

“So we go,—s0 little knowing what 
touches us as we talk! We drop oat a common plece of 
news,—'Mr, So-and-so is deud,—Miss such-a-one is 
marned,—such a ship has sailed,"—and Jo! on our right 
hand or our Ieft, some beart hax sunk under the news 
silently,-gone down in the great ocean of Fate, without 
even a bubble rising to tell its rp ema pang. And thia 
—God help us !—is what we call living !" 

. 


7 . . > 
“The only mistoke made by the good man was that of 
arpposin t the eluboration of theology was preaching 
the gospel.” 
. * . . . 
“When Massa Jim goes, ‘pears like takin’ de light 
right out her eyea,” - A ™ 


“Honest old granite boulder that he was, no sooner 
did he perceive a truth than he rolled after it with all the 
tuiesive gravitation of hia being, inconsiderate as to what 
might Hs in his way.” 


. . 

Tt is one of the saddest truths of this sad of 
life, that woman is often never #0 much an angel ns just 
the moment before ahe falls into the bottomless of 

jon; and whns shall we eay of the man who is 

up to this spot as an experiment? who amuses him. 

self with taking woman after woran these dazzling, 

delusive hei, » a8 he must, where 
they lead ? * 


* * . . * 

“ They laid her on her mother’s bed,—the first and Inst 
resting: place of broken hearts,—and the mother sat down 
by her in silence. Miss Prissy stole away into the Doc. 
tor’s study, and told him all that had 5 

“It's the same to ber,’ said Miss Prigay, with 
womnnly reserve, ‘as if he'd been an own brother.’ 

"What was his ppiritanl mtato?’ said the Doctor, 


. * ° . 

an “Well,” said wise Fxtery, “I -_ believe in owing 
en strane things . Now about dogs 

under windows ; why, I don's believe in it @ bit, but 

never knew it fail that there was a death in the hoase 


“Ah, 1 tell ye what,’ said Can i 
| seria * gs Rows a heap move Ui: they kes to 


. . * . . 

“We hope our readers will do Mre. Scendder justice. It 
is true that she yet wore on her third finger the marriage 
ring of a sailor lover, and his memary was yet freah in 
her heart; bat even mothers who have married for love 
themselves somehow so blend their danghter’s exietence 
with their own #6 to conceive that she must marry their 

, love andl not ber own.” 

* . . * . 

| In conclusion, Mrs. Stowe may be congratulated 
on the production of the “* Minister's Wooing.” 

| It will tend to enhance her already world-wide 

fame, but she must stud ta littl more the 
structure of the Englis nguage. © un- 
grammatical or inelegant gd may be found 

; in almost every page of the book, 
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SHORT NOTICES, 

age yb ——s Ls F. Brandt. 

ope.) “ Valete, and if you i lan 
dite,” says M. Brandt, bat th oh thaeant coy 
taking pages in these MSS, good taste commands 
the admission that there might be more. The 
book is supposed to be the history of a barrister, 
combined with magazine papers written by that 
legal gentleman (for a barrister in a book is always 
a literary man}, but the illusion is th hly 
damaged by stating that the hero left England for 
Australia a bankrupt, after attempting to defraud 
the honourable benchers of the Temple : 


“ The authorities of the Temple stopped Frank on his 
stairs one evening as he waa 


» Cit at this very time, o 
waitngin Melee tne 


a a Fe he 
plate w possessed, 
consisting of half a doxen silver forks, a4 many spoons of 
the saune metal, and a pewter pot won in a‘ acratch’ beast 
race #4 Oxford. I may perhaps add, that the most vala- 
aile portion of his not very valuable furniture bad alrendy 
been cleverly removed from his chambers, aud he got 
clear off with the forks, spoons, and tankar«."* 
Consequently the associations with the work 
must be painful, and some disgust is created 
when we read that Frank's misfortunes are thus 
accounted for : 


also taking, the whole of the 


hero up to the 1 peries baurkeation 
for Australia. else was there for him todo? During 
the last ewo 


w courts had actually decreased, At 
the nasizes and sessions #o many men having local 
influence bad lntely joined, that, taking as they did on 
each circuit, and at each session, some one, some two, 
some three, and some four briefs 1 piece, bat never enought 
to be of ont advantage to them, what or 
those who had borne all the heat and toil of ten or 

aa straggling for work was now scarcely 


wing 

The “Ellen” referred to is a wife of Frank’s— 
his marriage is a most unnatural episode, and 
obviously pushed in, Those chapters referring to 
Frank's school life are the best in the book, and 
are sufficiently lively : 


twelve 
worth 


simpli charming nature, ee 

heteon the hours of nine and ten, ab time which inter- 

a hall, which has hae jousl. described, hie 

je large |, whic’ previously 

braces were taken off, his trousers loosened, be was 

ordered to stand erect, a shovel fall of red-hot coals were 

put down inside the waistband, and he was made to dance 

and jump about, until they came out either at the feet of 

those integuments, or, which was more frequently the 
which they barnt for their own 


case, vugh holes 
passage up." : 
Here is a school ancedote sufficiently strong : 
“*Top boots? God bless me, sirt boots P I am 
net aware that Thacydides, punt, Vuelo 
even any of the most advanced of ever 
(h, sir, and 


wore, or advocated the ase of top 
take them off." 

“* Well, sir,” was Frank's answer, ‘1 never heard that 
any of the gentlemen to whom you allude wore shoes or 
trowsers, and if I were to it their style of dreas, I fear 
IT sbould be a good deal at in charch,’ “ 

Frank goes to college, and alternately to 
chambers, Here is a “ remark” on his life as a 


Templar : 
he pel’ Thear 
intense diag Yee, * his 
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But we grieve to bring a charge of literary 
robbary aguinst Mr. Brandt, who has absolutely 
stolen from “ Panl de Kock." We pray our 
readers mot to start. Barely a week passes with- 
out an English “crib” from dirty, hearty, 
sentimental Paul de Kock. In the present 
instance Mr. Brandt calls his paper ‘‘ Kate 
Crosby's Polka Party,” an article ‘accepted by 
the Editor of the Rookwood Magazine, bat never 
paid for” (Rookwood, by the bye, does not 
mean Blackwood” but is a clever adaptation 
of a nan. to a supposed mnguyine), “* Kate 
Crosby's Party” is a tame translation of “ Ua Bal 
de Grisetizs,” and there ts not the slightest admis- 
sion of the translation ; nay, so ungrateful is Mr. 
Brandt, that he takes high moral ground and 
abuses that unfortunate Alexandre Dumas junior : 

“Tt in no part of my scheme to describe the different 
stages af that frightful disease with which Frank waa 
soon assured by one af the best surgeons in Lonion that 
hin wife was strickeas. I leave this brunch of composition 
to the writers of such works aa ‘ La Diane aux Cumelian," 
and I care not how many of the admirers of the Traviata 
#00 this little volume,” 

This is too bad. To take French help of a man 
and then disclaim the connection is mean, And 
itis just possible there are severnl tales in the 
book equally new with ‘* Kate Crosby's Polka 
Party.” 

Watks, Taika, Travels, and Exploits of Tico 
Eechonltoys, By the Rey, J. C. Atkinson, 
{Routledge.) The publication of a boys' book 
is always interesting, knowing, as we wust, how 
much of the national character at present depends 
upon its literature. ‘Robinson Crusoe” may 
have had infinitely more to do in fostering the 
natural love of the English boy for the sea than 
we may be inclined to believe, and as even 
“Robinson Crusoe” cannot be perpetually read, 





a successor to that emperor of boy's books ‘thas | 


been attempted many a time. Captain Mayne 
Reid has partially, certainly not wholly, sue- 
ceeded. And we doubt whether the Rev. J.C. 
Atkinson will achieve much success. As 4 sainple 
take the following : 

“<T am sure you must bo Mr, Spencer.” 

“Teouldn'’t help emiling, and replied, ‘Why, what 
mnkes ay think so ?* 

“* Ob! because they told me—’ 

** They tald you,’ interrupted 1; ‘who tald you? * 





“* Why in a letter I got from home yesterday morning, | 


they said 1 was to look for a genticinan thet wanted 
ee and I am sure you want u, sir, And besides, I 
think——" 


* Hut here he paused, looking up into my faca with a | 


twinkle in his eye, 

“* Well,’ IT said, after a moment or two waiting for him 
to goon, ‘and what do you think besides ?° 

“Why, that vou book like a “brick,” and papa alwaye 
says you are & brick and no mistake.’ ”* 


Again, is the following natural? 


“As we watked on, afer leaving the station, plenty of 
information was given me ax to sthool polities, and 
es, And progress. I soon knew that Gibson was first 

iy, and that Donaldson, who ns second boy had pasherd 
hin bard, had been unlucky enough, ip an withinking 
moment, to construc famine bobus in hia * Tacitus’ by 


' generally speaking, only in the case of the born 
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flew, a6 a pack of hounds in fall ery. I was watehine 
amali etring of “em, which were fying along some way 
off us, when I heard Mr. Spencer say sharply, but not 
shouting, lo Neil, 

“* Look out! here come seven ducks, K 
still, amd it may be they’) come within shot 
her xtewdy, Tom,” 

“Ay, ay, sir,” he replict. 

“ Sure enough they did come within shot, and close 
enough for Mr, Spencer to work both barrels of his double 
upon then, bringing down one with each. Ned took his 
opportunity, #6 the remaining ones rather double! on one 
ancther in their fright, and floored two more. I shot one 
of theese in the water, after missing it twice in coms~quence 
of its diving so quick. We were searcely rendy for work 
aguin, when Tom Ling pointed out a lot of tirds on tho 
whter, no distance off ity,"* 

The book is very well got up. 


The Sense Denied and Lost. By Thomas Bull, 
M.D. Edited by Rev. B. G. Johns, Chaplain of 
the Blind School, St. George's Fields. (Longman | 
& Co.) This is one of that nether numerous class 
of books Of which it is impossible to say much, 
and somewhat difficult to say anything at nll. | 
The only distinct 
it is contained in the fact that its author wos, for 
the last eight years of his life, deprived of sight, 
and that the work was written during that period, 
We gather from Dr, Bull's own statement, that 
the main object of his book is to call attention to 
the pitiable comdlition of the adolescent and adult 
blind, for whom, though their numbers ere many | 
times greater than those of the born blind, com- 
paratively little has been effected by way of 
compensation for the lost sense. It 1s scarcely 
possible to say that this object is in any degree 
carried out. The position sdvanced by Dr. Bull 
is doubtless true ; for his book affords the most 
conclusive evidence of its truth. Though under- 
taken with the express view of doing for the 
aflolescent and adult blind what has hitherto been 
done principally, if not exclusively, for the born 
blind, the only notice which it takes of the two 
former classes is confined to a mere statement of 
their existence, the book being confined as strictly 
as any of its predecessors te the consideration of 
the last division only—in which, we must observe 


your heail 
us, Keep 








: eee are included all those who became 


‘lind before the age of eight years. It is probably 
inevitable that such should be the case. All that | 
can be said on the subject of blindness, beyond mere 
vague expressions of sympathetic pity, must resolve 
itself into considerations respecting the amount 
to which the remaining senses can be educated to 
supply the place of that which is lost; and it is, 


blind that this object can be effected in any con- 
siderable degree, Those who are unnscquainted 
witR the almost incredible success which has at- ; 
tended the efforts of benevolent men in this dince- 





' tien, cannot fail to be interested in the numerous 


*female bulls,” aml was nicknamed aecornfingly om the | 


inestant, of courae,”* 


Nor is the chapter ‘ At Hareborough,” in 
which too much blood is shed, to be compared 
for a moment with the * hunting” in '* Robinson 
Crusoe,” which is always tempered by a fine 
rough natural religion and respect for God's 
works : 

“' Now Bob,’ snid he, putting the little gun into my 


| some glimpses of the meth 
perfectly destitute of both sight and hearing, was 


hand, ‘it is your tern; don’t be in a hurry—take a steady | 


fim at its head and neck, and bet go ony time.’ 

“ T did os Twas bid, and just fancy how plonsest T was 
na the old goose turned right over whenl alot, and kicked 
his legs out of water fur nn instant or two. Next, aller 


' have from time to time been devised for the in- 


picking these ap, wo hal to go nnd fetch the two that had | 


fallen together a litte after tie reat, One of these was 
demi; the other had swum ontea long way. We soon had 
the dead one, and were after the fiving chap, Ned quieted 
him with a charge from the deatle, 

“Then enid Mr, Spenocr, “Now for the other two, 
Where are they, Tim 2° 

“We bad Ixwn twisting and turning all were for the 
last ten minutes, and I didn’t know the tenst whore our 
bend wae, or our tail either; bit Tim stenusl to know by 
instinct, for he said ina moment, 

” es one hereaway, and tho other out more to the 
weat, 

“ So we worked up in time, and withent mich difficulty 
found both. Ten geese to pay for one discharce of the hig 
gun; pretty well, oh, Jack? We were now rewily to start 
off on another hunt, Every now and then we heurd weesu 
at n distance, making something such a noise, ax they 


cases cited by Dr, Bull; which, though none of 
them new, are certainly amongst the most striking | 
that could possibly be adduced. The well-known | 
instances of Edward Meyster and Laura Bridge- | 
man are especially interesting, since they afford 
s by which a boy, | 


taught, not only to read, but actually te speak, 
aml a girl, who was literally deprived of every 
sense save that of touch, was enabled to make 
that faculty perform to a marvellous degree the 
functions of those which were wanting. Dr, Bull 
devotes a special chapter to an examination of the 
merits of the different embossed alphabets which : 


struction of the blind ; and gives a very decided 
oiaprog to that of Mr, Moon, in which the 
etters are represented by arbitrary symbols, whose 
sglection is regniated solely by the consideration 
of simplicity of form. On this point he is 
directly at issue with his editor, Mr. Johns, 
who expresses himself in favour of the Roman 
character; and whose opinion, from his position 
adi experience, is naturally entitked to consider- 
able deference. In the present instance, how- 
ever, the balance of evidence seems to be on Dr. 
Bull's side ; for the cases which he cites appear to 
prove conclusively the position which he takes 
up, that the forms of the Roman letters are, 
generally speaking, too complicated to be readily 
distinguished by the fingers of the adult blind, 





' before, 


| hook, 


lone of which wes well used. 
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| : : A ; 
while Mr. Johns’ assertions only establish the 


fact that it is far from impossible to teach young 
children to read by this method, The importance 
of conducting the education of the blind on « 
uniform system is so great and manifest, that it 
would be well if the question were fairly dis- 
enssed by all who have any experience on this 
point, with a view to the final selection, for uni- 
versal and exclusive adoption, of the system which 
is judged to be best adapted to the fulfilment of 
the purpase for which it is designed. 


An Illustrated Jadexr of British Shells, with 
Coloured Figures of all the Species. By G, B. 
Sowerby, F.LS.  (Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.) 
There can be no doubt as to the utility of this 
work. The need of a volume contsining within 
sisall compass, and at a small price, all the 
species of British shells is so obvious that we 
only wonder that it has not been supplied 
The difficulty has probably been the 


(great expense involved in the production of 


oint of interest connected with | so Jarge a number of figures. 


Mr. Sowerby has 
overcome that difficulty, and has presented us 
with a cheap but truly excellent and beautiful 
One of its recommendations is the com- 

ctneas of ita arrangement, and the consequent 
facility of reference ; and we admire the manner 
in which similar species are placed in juxta- 
position for the purpose of comparison. The 
author has not given full deseriptions of the 
shells. Artist-like he seems to have trusted ta 
the eye for the appreciation of characters ; but 
the few wonls occasionally thrown in to mark dis- 
tinction between proximate species are generally 


: to the point, and, together with the figures, leave 


no difficulty as to identification, We can fairly 
recommend this work to the attention of British 
naturalists, A list of those now living species 
that oceur, also fossil in Britain, is given by Mr. 
Sowerby for the use of geologists. 


The Pilgrim's Progress in Arabic. Into how 
many languages has the ‘* Pilgrim’s Droyress 
been tonwiated t How various and wonderfal are 
the successes it has achieved. We have now before 
us some very trmstworthy evidence of the popu- 
levity of the wondrous work in Arabic, given by 
Antonius Amenny, of Syria: he says, 


“ Tho book bas now become a clnsaicnl one, Je 1a read 
in all the American schools throughout Seria. Copies of 
it have gone into Arabia, Mesopotamin, India, Reyys, 
and the Coast. af Barbary. 

“The book teing full of figurative Innguage, and 
alleguricnl expressions, hue had a great hoki on the mind 
of the simple people in the Kast, 

“ Twns spending, not many years ago, & short time at 
Hashayva, a town in Anti-Letanon, several thousand feet 
higher thas the levet of the sea. I took a rite one flix 
afternoun to the top of the hills that overlook O@ town 
and evantry. Aa I wandered among the vineyards, 
adtniring the bewuty of the bold and majestic secners, 
the * Watchman’ come dawn, nud asked me to go op 
and sit with him in his bower ; mhting, chat the view from: 
it was the best in the neighbourhood, 

“As T sat mimiring che weenery that was before 
ma, I looked round me anid naw some Aralie books, 
T took it mp; it wae 
the *Pilyrim'’s Peogrese,” ‘You may well nsk,” said 
Nicola 46 me, “why this book is well usel, more so than 
the others, You know that on becoming a Protestant 
what persecution I enlurel—how often To wee hiuntesd 






dows, like a wild beast—how my wife desrried me for 


her father’s house—how my two daagiters were taken 
te my brother's home, to prevent thelr being cowtarni- 
nated by my principles, Well, this book waa @ comfort 
to tne daring my troables, The man who wrote it seemed 
to bave find just such a person 14 EF aim before him. Then, 
in my sOolitade, nothing is mere cheering than to rewdl it 
é@ariy ot morn avd late at night. Soch a book woe oever 
made for gow men, who live in cities who ure ambitious, 
rich, and luxurious; bat J who dice in this tree, for three 
months in the vear—] see the wan rise in tajesty in the 
mornlig, dunt wo dewn bn power in the ovening; f sec the 
mMen Appear ohn glory, apd set in aplendour—with Anti- 
Lebanon for my labitetion—and Lebanon, Hermon, std 
Tolan row abowt me: while the Jorian, takimt its 
amurce at my feet, winds its way into the: lakes of Huleils, 
Tiberias, aiid Lat, til) they ali wanieh in the distauce, J 
have need of auch a hook<1 can unierstand it{* 

“ Poor Nicotn asked me, treo yours after, to co and eee 
him at ome. There were his wite, and weo daughters. 
He said, ‘You know my danghtora can pow rend; and 
they often read the “ Pilgrim's Progrees.''* 

“T called frequently at tke cell of an old monk ot 
Beirnt, to pass an hour in disputation and frieudly talk 
—nnd often saw him rend the * Piigrim'’s Progress.” * f 
am still of opinion,” he would say io me, * that it ta betner 
not to marry. See what trouble this man bad with hin 
wife and family. [am aione—f have no tronble, booms 
I have neither wife nor chiklren—I read this book during 
the long whater evenings, and feel quite delighted to 
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© Protestant friends have at least one good 


think that 
book to offer us, I really think that our friends the 
Roman Catholic priests are wrong; for, in forbidding 
their people in this country to read Protestant books, 
wy should have made an exception of the “ Pilgrim's 
rogTess. 
“T have seen another man day and night tarn over the 
leaves of this book. I had given him the first tran em 
when itwasfirst printed. [ brought him the new edition 


a4 soon is it came out, I saw this aki man rend it to. 
his old partner in life, daring the long winter nights; 
and when I returned late some evening party, | 
fount him with the book in his lap, reading (and smoking | 
44 the same time), waiting for me. ‘Il eould sit up,’ be | 
would say, ‘the whole night, reading it. I know the 
Arabic of the of@ edition is not 80 good as the new one; 
it has many defects, but I like it as an off friend. I like 
the wer one for a change. ‘This world is so full of wicked- 
ness—we live in sin, and the very breath we draw is so 
polluted with evil, that it is well"we can, at home and 
alone, commune with the spirits of good men who have 





departed in peace.’ This man was my own father. 
MONTHLY CAUSERIES ON FRENCH 
LITERATURE. 


Whicu of our readers has not at least heanl of 
the pamin de Paris, that imp of mischief who 
spends his life in setting the laws at defiance, I 
violating all the rules of propriety, and putting | 
to the worst possible use a keen intellect, a ready | 
wit, and an uncommén amount of courage? The 
genin de Paris is one of the great dramatis 
persone of European civilisation ; he stands out 
in bold relief from the canvas of modern history, 
and appears like an essential element in the poe 
of the world. But there exists a beau idéaf of the 
gemin, just as truly as we find in Jack Falstaff 
the prototype of the bragging coward, and in Tar- 
tuife the grand exemplar of hypocrisy. Francois 
Villon is the man; and he possesses that clear 
advantage over the two individuals we have just 
named, that he was no mere creation of the brain. 
He lived, and moved, and played his part in this 








busy world, and has left behind him a reputation 
which shall endure as long as French literature 
itself, 

The refinements of modern society have spoilt | 
the gamin de Paris ; he has perhaps gained much 
in Ee, but his sinplielty is quite gone, and 
he hns likewise lost that truc poetic feeling which 
formed so remarkable a feature in the character of 
Villon : 

Dietes moy ot, meu quel pays 
Ed 
chip 


A 
i 
Rene lant, br eis 
Doesse rietiro ta ons ectta, 
Qui beante ait trop "humaine? . 
Mais ot sont les neiges d'antan? 
_ Who wrote that exquisite stanza! Who spoke 
in such a melancholy strain of the frailty of human 
thin, 3? Was it a sentimental dreamer, spending | 
his life far from the society of his fellows and con- | 
sorting with the shadows of the dead? No; 
| 
i 


fa belle 
we Thais, 


ate, 


if at cousine germalme ; 


Fringois Villon was a thorough Parisian scamp, 
giving the right hand of fellowship to pickpockets 
and dranken revellers; nay, if historians are 
correct, only the direct interference of Louis XI. 
saved hit from the gallows. 

In narrating the biography and analysing the 
works of Villon, M. Antoine Campaux* has aimed, 
of course, merely at the literary part of the sub- 
ite but the details he gives reapecting university 
life during the fifteenth century are extremely 
interesting, and account to a certain extent for 
the irregularities which brought our hero within 
an inch of Montfaucon, What could be expected 
from students Me agg to the temptations enumer- 
ated by Jacobus de Vitriaco in the following pas- 
sage: ‘In wna autem et eadem domo scholar evant 
superius, prostibula inferius, In parte superiort 
meagistri leyebant, in inferiori mereirices officia tur- | 
pitudinis cxereebant, “Ex una parte meretrices 
inter se ef cum lenonibus litigaband ; cx alia parte 
disputantes et contentiase agentes clerici proclama- 
bant,” Villon did not stand the test; and, when 
we read in his Grand and Petit Testaments the 
aE aceount of the dissipations through which 

e rushed headlong, we can only wonder that 
under such circumstances he contrived to remain 
a true poet. 

M. Campaux's work on Villon is one of the 


* Francois Villon, sa Vie et sea (Kuvres; par Antoine 
Campaus, és Lettres, §vo. (Paris; Durand.) 


| on Litléraires, castes monuments 


THE 


most complete we have seen of its kind, The 
author begins by stating what has already been 
done towards elucidating the biography of that 
poet ; he examines the editions and commentaries 
published by the Abbé Sallier, Prompsault, and 
others; he takes great pains to explain and 
defend the celebrated couplet of Boilean : 
Villow fut le ier, dams ces sidcles tere, 
Dibeocatier fart sone dr ase vienna vomenelere. 
Villon’s transcendent merit appears still more 
conspicuously if we stop for a moment to consider 
with M. Campaux the state of French literature 
when he began to indite his Petit Testament. The 
field was pre-oceupied by a variety of writers 
who, with the best possible intentions, were deal- 
ing the death-blow at genuine poetry. Le Débat 
du Reveil Matin, La Belle Dame sans Mercy, Le 
Débat de Deux Portunés ®amour—such are the 
tithes of a few popular works where the most 
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| complicated allegorical subtleties, clothed in high- 


flown lan occupied the place of originality 
and simplicity. Alain Chartier is the best known 
amongst that school of writers; and although 
some passages from his ‘* Livre des Quatre Dames ™ 
deserve to be remembered on account of their 

nerous and hearty eloquence, yet, as a whole, | 

is influence was quite the reverse cf beneficial to | 
his contempornries, M. Campaux judges also very | 
severely Charles d'Orléans, whose “faders” and | 
“abstractions ridicules” he legitimately condemns. 

The great quality of Villon consists in the fact 
that he shook off the trammels of allegory and | 
scholastic quibbling, to make poetry talk the lan- | 
guage of the heart ; he appeals to the feelings of | 
man ; his characters are not the pale, lifeless ab- 
stractions which walk about the Romawat of the 
Rose; instead of bringing us into contact with 
Dangier, Matebowehe, Bel-espoir, and Soussy, he 
celebrates the fair (and frail) demoiselles who dwelt 
in the neighbourhood of the Place Maubert, and 
who had the merit, at least, of being real, although 
their reality, we grant, was not of a very elevated 
description, M. Campaux, after describing, so to 
say, the circumstances amidst which Villon lived, 

roceeds to give the analysis of his works, The 

* Testaments" are remarkable not only for their 
literary merit, but likewise as biographical and 
historical documents. They gave rise to a host 
of imitators who, with more or less success, 
adapted to compositions sometimes exceedingly 
dull and commonplace the style rendered so popu- 
lur by the elegant author of “La ball des 
Dames du temps jadis,” An entire chapter is 
devoted to a consideration of these plagiarisms, 
and the volume winds up with an interesting 
bibliographical disquisition, embodying all that 
is known respecting the manuscripts, editions, 
and memoirs of Villon. 

From the roystering student of the Paris uni- 
versity to so grave a personage as the academician 
Pellisson + the transition is rather abrupt ; but 
we make it without any apology. The order in 
which books appear on our stady table has not 
been regulated i the law of logic, and contrasts 

ere are of no consequence, “' An nom de Pellis- 
son,” says M. Marcou, in his preface, ‘ne se rat- 
tache aucune de ces grandes penseées, de ces créations 
originales qui révdlent le génie, qui invoquent la 
méditation chez les contemporains et chez la postérité, 
morales, ——— 
on les générations 
entrent les unes aprés les autres pour en mal 
quelque nowrelle richesse.” In a word, Pellisson 
was not a great man; but if the or of 
great men alone were written, what scanty libraries 
we should have! Below the original writers who 
shed such lustre upon the siéeles de Louis XIV., 
history has preserved the names of a host of [itte. 
raters, remarkable merely from the parity of their 
style and a kind of flowery. everyday eloquence, 
sometimes akin to turgidity, such as that of the 
once celebrated Balzac, To this family of authors 
Pellisson belonged. Then, besides the academician, 
the homme de lettres, we must consider the man, the 
politician, the controversialist ; with the revocation 
of the edict of Nantes, and the disgrace of Nicolas 


source inépuisable df études 





f Pellisson: Etade sur sa Vic ct ses (Ruvrea; suivie 
dune sersensenmanes inédite du méme, Par F. L. Mar- 
cou. Svo. (Paris: Durand.) 
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Fouquct, Pellisson was closely associated, and 
therefore the history of his life, if properly known, 
illustrates some of the leading events in the reign 
of Louis XIV, 

The early career of Pellisson, his intercourse 
with Mademoiselle de Seudéry and the Précicuses, 
have been excellently related by M, Marcou, and 
afforded a ready opportunity of describing what 
was the state of French literature during the first 
half of the seventeenth century. We must, how- 
ever, hasten on for want of space, and notice 
merely that most important period in the life of 
Pellisson, namely, his connection with Fouquet, 
and the trial which was the consequence. The 
real cause of the suriatendant's disgrace is now 
well known : his riches, his power, his ambition, 
had excited the jealousy of a suspicious monarch, 


and the assiduity with which he courted the then 


reigning favourite, Mademoiselle de La Valliére, 
was the climax which brought on the catastrophe. 
The pretext adduced by the commissioners ap- 
eb to try the unfortunate Fouquet was 

ribery and corruption, and with so powerful a 
charge acquittal was out of the question. “ Si 
Fouguet était absous,” says M. Marcou, ‘son ab- 
solution condamnait le vice dun systéme qui tolérait 
et névessilait ses déprédations, et la royanté devenait 
solidaire du régime et cde ses conséquences ; voila ox 
que ne pourait pas admettre Lowis XIV, ; il fallait 
done que Fouquet fat condamné; pour tre con- 
damné, qu'il ful livré d des juges, et que la justice 
rigoureuse prit la place de Téquité.” Secretary to 
the surintendant, knowing therefore all the tran- 
sactions, ¢ither justifiable or otherwise, that had 
been done under his authority, Pellisson could 
not escape; his evidence would have been too 
dangerous against the government; and the 
secrets he was master of, if known abroad, were 
of a nature to compromise the highest personages 
in the kingdom. However, whilst Fouquet had 
to undergo a severe and life-long punishment, his 
faithful amanuensis, after four years’ imprison- 
ment, left the Bastille, and returned to his 
literary labours. 

Pellisson’s abjuration (for he was a Protestant 
by birth) is another event which has been variously 
appreciated by critics, It would be difficult to 
decide whether his renunciation of Protestantism 
was very sincere, or whether it originated merel 
with a desire to get on in the world, At al 
events, the king’s favour followed close after he 
had taken orders; preferments were heaped upon 
him; he became mattre ees , court his- 
toriographer, and director of what was called the 
‘fund of conversions,” that is to say, he had to 
rtion out amongst the several dioceses of the 
ngdom the money reserved for the price of 
apostasy, This last duty is one, we fancy, which 
no upright man would have cared to fulfil. 

On the whole, M, Marcou's ‘ Biography of 
Pellisson ” will be generally acknowledged a very 
instructive and entertaining volume ; it must have 
cost the author much arduous research, and the 
only fault we find with it is that the view given us 
of the hero's character is too uniformly laudatory. 
The appendix comprises fifteen letters of Pellisson, 
hitherto unpublished, and some few seraps from 
that queen of the Précieuses, the illustrious 
Sappho, as she was called euphuistically, or in 
plain terms, Mademoiselle de Scudéry. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK, 


Havixe already devoted considerable to 
the question of Social Science, it is uss to 
publish a yon of the meeting of the 
Association at Bradford. But we it im- 


perative to chronicle the tremendous Ses 
tion which Lorl Brougham has received. t 
Bradford this might have been e 
but the enthusiasm spread to Sheff his 
lordship's reception at this place being thus 
recorded by a northern paper : 
Sn nin telly canine most sanguine antici- 
fr f bis j a hole 
EF the tay: fron nls toes enrol on Vhs piutheen ba toe 
morning to leaving at night was One Continued ovation, 
To welcome hia loriship's arrival in the morning, by the 
train from Bradford at 11°20, where be has been - 


was li handreds + 
ing opposite the Angel Hotel the carriage was 
nroughs to 6 ston, nn 

i his lordshi 


driven forward 

The ‘Social Science” proceedi however, 
have not given entire satisfaction. A “special 
correspondent” says : 


bid Page: he madney aymy Renee sana gp Now taney = 
the Mite clique by which it is really worked, « es the 
it has roceived. The 


ent 1 pretentious title of Social 
Guarty aneclonlifiol tay elmmoes ony, avectaialy enti: 

unscien may almost say, anti- 
scienvifico—character of the majority of Ue . 
If the society denominated itself the association for 
the Promotion of Social , or Social Improve- 
ment, the narne would be m: i 
its real character, It is true thet the council reserve a 
right to Sy ae papers which may be regarded as unsuit- 
able; batl greatly doubt w they ever exercise a 
right which nly be enforced with great ad- 
vantage, I — whether any other literary or scien- 
tific nappy AD kingdom would admit papers of so 
inferior a ption aa which are freely admitted 
here. And yet there ts 4 plethora of Unat 
there is no time for their suafticent discasston, ore con 
sequence is that three or four a, on read succesavely ; 
then @ confused discussion milscel- 


rected, Assoc otings 
science, will bring ft into Aiscredit, and encourage the 
alremly prevalent idea of ite visionary nature.” 

Of Lord Brougham’s speech the Manchester 
Examiner speaks in the following terms : 


“ Lord Brougham's two hours’ speech at Bradford, de 
Ommibus robes et gaidwadow aliis, from its very nature defies 
satisfactory criticlem, Itcrushes us by its immense balk. 
It bewilders and stuplties the reader, not, cortainiy, by 
the depth of its views or the vigour of ita demonstrations, 
but m4 the sheer physical force of number nw variety. 
Is like a volume of skeleton sermons, with the texts 
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and introduction abstracted, anil made to ran on like a 
single treatise from beginning toend. Thereis no logical 
coherence cither between one subject and another, or in 
the treatment of each subject singly. The two dowen and 
odd 


topics are made so many ‘heads,’ on ench of which, 

un passing, we listen to the plonsant discourse of a wilk- 
ative, well-read, andfbenevolentiy-ilisposed man.” 

M. Anovt, having been personally attacked by 

the Bishop of Orleans, on account of ** La Ques- 


tion Romaine,” has answered in a printed letter, 
the energy of which is shown in the opening lines : 


The letter is too long to reprint ; the following 
are some of the most trenchant lines : 

“In former a mandate was a little i 
qnactia, sessing of oggas butter, snd cheese, oat coher 
comestibles lawful to be eaten in Lent. You have trans- 
formed the mandate into a politicul journal, and you 
evuile the stamp duty ond the eatin money tes — 

i journals are subjected. ‘haps you wou re 
done better to have spoken in more courteous terms of a 
manana gentionan, For only to suppoee such 
@ misfortune as that fifteen or twenty years hence you 
should find me on the next bench to you tn the French 
Academy, you would be forced either leave your seat 
orto ndmit that you had gone «# lite too far, But re- 
ligious polemics have their peculiar customs. The instru- 
ments ot carte re which a reliarion no longer dares fo! use, in 
t en far ns cable, into its te 

Fhe sacred fro of” tsition 


character with which you are 

inv “Epucxp Anovr.”” 
One of the most beautiful books in preparation 

for the coming season is Mr. Tennyson's Poem of 

“The Princess ;” an Edition of which, profusely 

illustrated by Maclise, will be published in 

estore by Messrs. E, Moxon & Co., 44, Dover 

treet. 





DEATH OF MR. ROBERT STEPHENSON, 


Wir more than the usual regret that follows 
the departure of an eminent man, we have to 
announce the death of Robert Stephenson, who 
has quickly followed Brunel to the grave. bert 
Ste m died on Wednesday last, about noon, 
after — ae iy —— 34, sr 

uare, in t “a of his age, m a 
re phical memoir of him in the ‘English 
Cyclopedia,” we learn that Mr. Stephenson was 
born at Willington, Northumberland, on the 16th 
of December, 1803, His father, who had felt the 
want of an carly education, resolved that his son 
should not suffer from the same cause, and aecord- 
ingly, thongh at the time he could ill afford it, 
sent him toa school at Long Benton, and in 1814 
placed him with Mr. Bruce at Newcastle. Robert 
soon displayed a decided inciination for mechanics 
and science. His assiduity attracted the attention 
of the Rev. Wm. Turner, one of the secretaries to 
the institution, who assisted him in his studies, and 
was also of much service to his father, with whom 


he soon afterwards became acquainted. Under | 


Mr. Brace, Robert acquired the rudiments of a 
sound practical education, and under his father’s 
direction was always ready to turn his acquirements 
toaccount, There still exists in the wall over the 
door of the cottage of Killingworth a sun-dial of 
their joint production, of which the father was 
always proud. In 1818 Robert was taken from 
achool and apprenticed to Mr, Nicholas Wood as 
a coal-viewer, acting as under-viewer, and making 
himself thoroughly acquainted with the machinery 
and processes of coal-mining. In 1820, however, 
his father being now somewhat richer, he was 
sent to Edinburgh University for a single session, 
where he attended the lectures of Dr. Hope on 
chemistry ; those of Sir John Leslie on natural 
philosophy ; and those of Professor Jamieson on 
geology and mineralogy, He returned home in 
the summer of 1521, having gained a mathe- 
matical prize, and acquired the most important 
knowledge of how best to proceed in his self- 
education, In 1522 he was apprenticed to his 
father, who had then commenced his locomotive 


| 


manufactory at Neweastle, bcht after two years’ 
strict attention to the business, finding his health 
failing, he accepted, in 1824, a commission to ex- 
amine the gold and silver mines of South America, 
whence he was recalled by his father when the 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway was in pro- 
gress, and he reached home in December, 1827. 

His engagements on different lines of railways 
afterwards became very numerous, but he was 
more remarkable for the —— conceptions 
and the vastness of some of his successfully-exe- 
cuted projects, such as the High-level Bridge over 
the Tyne at Neweastle, the Viaduct (supposed to 
be the st in the world) over the Tweed valley 
at Berwick, and the Britannia Tabular Bri over 
the Menai Straits—a form of bridge of which there 
had been previously no example, and to which, 
considering its length and the enormous weight it 
would have to sustain, the objections and diffi- 
culties seemed almost insuperable. 

Mr, Stephenson was also employed in the con- 
struction of many foreign railways. It is mot 
long since he completed the railway between 
Alexandria and Cairo, a distance of 140 miles. On 
the line there are two tubular bridges—one over 
the Damictta branch of the Nile, and the other 
over the lange caval near Besket-al-Saba, The 
peculiarity of the structure is that the trains run 
on the outside upon the top of the tubs, instead 
of inside, as in the case of the Britannia Bri 
He was lately constructing an immense bri 
across the Nile at Kaffre Azzayat, to replace the 
present steam ferry, which is found to interfere too 
inch with the rapid transit of passengers. 

In addition to his railway labours, Mr, Stephen- 
son took a geueral interest in public affairs and in 
scientific investigations, In 1847, he was returned 
as Member of Parliament, in the Conservative in- 
terest, for Whitby, in Yorkshire, for which placa 
he coutinaed to sit until his death. He acted with 
great liberality to the Neweastle Literary and Phile- 
sophical Society, paying off in 1855 a debt amount- 
ing to 3,100/,, in gratitude, as he expressed it, for 
the benefits he derived in carly life from that esta- 
blishment,and to enable it to be as practically use- 
fulto other young men. He most liberally 1 
at the disposal of Mr. Piazzi Smyth his yacht and 
erew to fneilitate the interesting investigations un- 
dertaken by that gentleman at the Island of Tene- 
nife, and very valuable results have been obtained. 
He was an honorary but active member of the 
London Sunitary and Sewerage Commissions; « 
Fellow of the Royal Society, a member of the In- 
stitution of Civil Engineers since 1830, of which 
institution he was member of council during the 
years 1845 to 1847, vice-president during those 
from 1848 to 1855, and president during the years 
1856 and 1857, He received a gold medal of 
honour from the French Exposition d'Industrie of 
1856, and is said to have declined an offer of 
knighthood in Great Britain. He was also the 
author of a work “On the Locomotive Steam 

vine,” and another ‘*On the Atmos ic 
Railway System,” published in 4to. by Weale. 

We cannot conclude this notice without an 
earnest eulogy upon Robert Stephenson for his 
charity, hospitality, and genial manliness. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Paris, October 12th, 

Ose of the most amusing of robber stories that 
I have ever heard is just now going the round of 
the railroads and country houses where ‘‘anybody” 
is to be met, for 1 cannot say of the salons here, 
since there is no one in them ; if you want to meet 
people, you must go Aors barriéres to Auteuil, St. 
Germain, Versailles, or Enghien, if you cannot go 
further into the provinces where your friends are 
enjoying the pleasures of Ja chasse (or thinki 

yare doing so}. Well, the story is this, am 
I really believe the whole of it is truce, The man 
9 is related to have occurred to is well known 

ere, 

Monsieur de St. V. left his chiitean last week 
to come up to Paris, but no railroad being yet 
finished between his residence and the next large 
town, he started in his own carriage with post 
horses, Inside the carriage were his wifv, a nurse- 
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maid with an infant child, and hivaself, Outside 
wore & man-servent, a lady's-maid, and the post- 


t was very fine weather. The carriage reached 

& steep, long hill, and M. de St. Ee en down, 
and preeveded to ascend the said hill on foot. 
The road was bounded a high bank, weil 
wooded. M. de St. V. climbed the bank, thought 
he heard a chevresad start in a thicket, and plunged 
into it to see if the game were really there. The 
hill below was so steep, he thonght he should have 
lots of time to look about him and catch the car- 
riage up. He followed the nois» that had 
attracted him aud got into a sort of copes, whence 
suddenly sprang an ill-lovking man, who at the 
same instant confronted him with the six muzzles 
of a revolver! It is no use asking what an Eng- 
lishman would have done in this trying position, 
or whether the robber had a six-muzzled revolver 
in his hand or only a common pistol—let that be. 
M, de St. V. did not like the gaping instrament, 
which he persisted in taking tor a revolver; and 
therefore, when hia new and sudden acquaintance 
invited him to give him watch, purse, rings, 
rp a and (asill-lnck would have it !) a rowlean 
of 100 louis, M. de St. V. promptly gave up every- 
thing ! When this was over, the rob aie off, 
sodid his victim ; but only to be rejoined aud re-con- 
fronted anew with thesix ominous round holes which 
appealed so eloquently to our traveller's nervous 
stem. ‘This tame the object of the thief was 

. de St. V."s handsome comfortable coat. That, 
too, was given; and when he had donned it, the 
spolistor pointing to the rusty velveteen jacket 
he had let drop at his feet, said, ‘‘ You had 
better put that on-—1 should like to see it on 
the beck of on arisfos” M, de St, Y. 
obeyed, and when allowed to do so made off as 
fast as he could. Out of the wood he ran 
and down the bank, and on to the road, and 
bis carriage was then far a-head of him, but he 
ran and caught it up. And then Madame, and 
averybody olse, wondered who the man in a jncket 
was, but when he neared the equipage he was 
recognised, aul he began to relate his misfortune. 
In the middle of the conversation, provoked by 
ali this, M. da St. V. mechanically put his hand 
into the pocket of the gest to take a Randicerchief 
and wipe his reeking brows. What should he find ? 
his own watch! He plunged again, and brought 
forth his purse, and then his rings, and his cravat- 
pin and his rouleau of gold, and ‘everything 
that was his;” and then he visited the other 

ket, and lo! he found more than “‘ was his.” 

« pulled forth a purse full of money, and then a 
seal ring, and then a very handsome snaff-box of 
gold with a bluc enamel medallion, and the 
initials of the possessor in smnall diamonds, It 
seems that the seal ring, bearing arms familiar to 
the discoverer, and according with the initials on 
the ring, put M. de St. V. on the right scent. 
He telegraphed from the first railway station to 
Paris to the m in question, was replied to 
‘quickly, and despatched the re-found objects to 

eir owner by his own servant, whilst he himself 
remained behind to make his report upon the rob- 
bery to the Procureur-Impérial, As I said in the 
beginning, this anecdote 1s in every mouth, and is 
baleved to be quite true. [The story is good, and 
ao well told, that we are almost sorry to inform 
M. de St. ¥. that it is as old as the middle of the 
fourteenth centary.—Ep, Lrr. Gaz.] 

The winter season is opening here pleasantly as 
to books, We have, besides Victor Hugo's two 
volumes of veraes, a really very curious and in- 
teresting work, published by the same publisher, 
Michel Levy. This is a collection of Madame 
Récamior's and memoranda, and of some 
of the letters written to her by illustrious per- 
sonages in Frmce and in the rest of Europe. Of 
course the book has interest for a very numerous 
and varied class of readers in this country, for 
Madame Réeamier was one of the last of a species 
which has, for upwards of two centuries, held 
sovereign sway i ee: T mean the so-called 
feneuses de 
Madame de Sablé, Madame de Sévigné, and m 
others of the nineteenth century downward, 
Parisian society has always until now owned 


—from Madame de Rambouillet, | 





either sex whose name had in euy wey won 
renown, The last of these of great political lustre 
were the Duchesee de Duras and the Marquise de 
Montcalm (sister to the Duc de Richelien), both 
glories of the Restoration eclipsed by 1830. Of 
the Duchesse de Duras (when past fifty), Prince 
Talleyrund said she was too young to “hold” o 
sadon perfectly, and that she would do it better in 
ten years hence !~a prediction she did not live to 
see fulfilled. Some one, upon this, said te him, 
‘Well, Madame de Stael was not so advanced in 
age as you seem to think desirable when she had 
her salou.” The reply was: ‘‘Madame de Stuel ? 
she never knew anything at all about it; she 
was never anything save the Préridente of a 
drawing-room, as she might have been of a club 
or a chamber of deputies.” 

After 1830, the great influence of Paris salons 
visibly decreased. Ministers had their weekly 
reception nights, but their wives had not properly 
so-called anything in the shape of a sialon, 
Madame de Boigne waa the person who gathered 
together the greatest number of political cele- 
bnities ; Madame de Castellane vied with her in so 
doing; the Prineess Lieven, as the Egeria of M. 
Guizot, saw her rooms thronged with whoever 
had anything to ask or hepe fur ; but in the sense 
applied to the word in other times, Madama 

‘camier's alone was a genuine salon, 

In the small, low-ceiling, dingy, more than 
niodestly furnished retreat of the Abbaye aux 
Bois lived, attracted, and was extinguished, the 
last real female influence of France, Six years 
ago Madame Récamier ceased to be, and there is 
no doubt that for a Mie ~ Y proportion of what 
is best, most intellectual, and most distinguished 
in this country, a home is actually wanting sinco 
then, Their every-da ce of rendezvous is 
gone, and at four o'clock, or during the early 
evening hours, what are they to do with them- 
selves Nay, I could tell of some who have 

sitively expatriated themselves, and who live in 

meor in Herlin, in Switzerland, or on the banks 
of the Thames, because the ‘‘home” of the 
familiar Abbaye aux Bais is for ever shut. 

I must, to be just however, admit that there 
are not wanting persons who detracted singularly 
from Madame Recamier's merits, by affirming that 
she only attained her coveted end (of having the 
last genuine Paris safon) by an amount of flattery 
and fawning on celebrities that was something 
quite derogatory. It was seid that she was not 
toadied by ber guests, but that, on the contrary, 
she spent her fite in toadying them, If she did 
ac, she would not be the only one, ‘* Lions” 
being run after in the most extraordinary way in 
this same town of Paris, it is always a question 
with every mistress of a honse, how many she 
shall secure for her receptions, This is carried so 
far, that actually, two winters since, M. Emile 
Angier, the dramatic author—assuredly, the 
smallest “lion” possible—became a desirable 
object at some Indies’ tea-tables, immediately after 
his election at the Académie Prangerise had made 
him one of the ‘forty immortals” (and given him 
a vote to be wheedled ont of). 

Well, for one episode of ion-catching on the part 
of Madame Récamier, 1 can in common with 
some other persons vouch. During M. Guizot’s 
lo ministry (from 1641 to 1848), the Feria 
of the Abbaye aux Bois was bitten with the wildest 
wish to see the minister adem her drawing-rooms. 
Every effort was tried, but in vain. M. Guizot 
had his vanity, like all men who set up for being 
graver than their fellows; he had vanity of no 
ordinary scope, even, and no ordinary love for 
admiration, Pat somehow or other this vanity 
of his could not be flattered or fed by Madame 
Récamier; it was better ministered to by the 
Russian Aléese, who presided over the meetings 
at the Hotel Talleyrand, and M, Guizot was proof 
to the witcheries brought to bear upon him, But 
it was thought that in the abandon of the country 
more might be gained than in the busy distracted 
city. Accordingly, when the minister moved to 
hie villa at I , in the summer, the priestess of 
the Abbaye aux Bois deserted her temple too ; and 


three or four remarkable women, whose houses | she, who never left her corner in every-day life, 
have been the rendezvous for overy individual of | changed all her habits, and took 


up her tem- 
| porary quarters close to the family of the (then} 
; Onmipotent politician, Here, the first person 
| asstiledl was the sister-in-law, who did the honours, 
She was vanquished, Next came the children, in 
due order of snceession, They also suffered defeat. 
And an ancient lapdog, that had been a favourite 
of Madame (inizot mre, went over to the enemy, 
Lut, in spite of all this the statesman himself re- 
mained inflexible, and Madame Récumier returned 
to Paris, having gained nothing by her catn patie, 
The story was well known enough at the time to 
cause great amuscment amongst the initiated, 
and it was always said that M. Guizot's stiff- 
neckedness catne from the fact of the supremacy 
leing possessed at Madame Récamicr’s by M, de 
Chiteaubriand. It is quite certain that the two 
most incompatible things in the whole world ars 
two “idols” in the one same shrine of a Paris 
salon. The least shade of harmony between two 
such never has been, and never will be, seen ; and 
M. Guizet would as soon have liked to be shat up 
in a cage with Lord Palmerston directly after the 
Spanish marriages, as to divide royalty with the 
author of ** Rene” in a carpeted kingdom sixteen 
feet square. 

The long and the short of the whole story, how- 
ever, wes, that Madame Reévamier never ** caught” 
M. Guizot, and that M. de Chateaubriand tilled 
the throne at the Abbaye aux Bois till the very 
last, When Madame de Chateaubriand died, the 
illustrious writer entreated his faithful friend pes 
was then past seventy) to accept his hand, and at 
all events wear his nume during the closing yeara 
of existence, but she would not. Sore forty years 
before she had, in the same way, negatived the 
proposals of Prince Augustus of Prussia, and 
to this attaches a really curious piece of paycho- 
logy ; whatever the way in which she gained it, it 
is perfectly certain that few women at any epoch, 
pk even in France, have exercised more influence 
over a larger number of people than Madame 
Récamier, or preserved it to a later age. Now, 
the reason assigned for this is a curious, but 
wooed a true one. Madame Récamicr never 
loved any one, Left a widow vary young, with 
beauty more world fatnous by far than was really 
merited ; rejoicing (like Mary Stuart) more ina 
certain nameless ¢! than in positive beanty ; 
Madame Reécamier, courted by the most distin- 

sixhed men of nearly all countries, never felt in 
ir heart a preference for any. Sho was a most 
enthusiastic and attentive friend {was she a de- 
voted one? that remains a question still), but 
within the limits of mere fmnendship was con- 
tained all that she could feel. The consequence 
of this naturally was, that no one was jealous of 
any other—all were treated alike—except, in- 
deed, the “Idol ;” but then he was a part of the 
attraction for these who came. M. de Chiteau- 
briand, “‘who could be seé nowhere” (there was 
another charm !), was sure to be found every d 
at the Abbeye aux Bois, But, upon the g 
that lay below his altar, all wore component abs 
of ‘the crowd "all were received alike. ch 
mun felt himself admired and fisttered to tho 
utmost, because he was so certain that no rival 
was there aimired than himself. This is some- 
thing. I recommend Madame Récasnier’s corre- 
spondence to your readers; it is really amusing. 








SCIENTIFIC. 

Pronavroornara.— We have received s com- 
munication from M. Edouard Léon Scott, the in- 
ventor of the Phonautograph, the object of which 
is to correct an erroncous impression likely to be 
produced by the paper read by M. PAbbée Moigno 
at the Aberdeen mecting of the British Asso- 
ciation. M, Scott, notwithstanding that he is a 
namesake of the Great Unkown, 18 @ native of 
Paris, although of Caledonian descent. Occupied 
since the age of sixteen aa corrector for the press, 
the reading of scientific works had fallen more 
especially to his lot, and it was while studying a 
description of the human ear that the idea occured 
to him that it was possible to construct an onlarged 


use 









instrument on the same principles, furnished 
with the necessary adjustments, so as to forma 
clear trace of whatever sound the instrament re- 
ceived, In order to put inte execution the brilliant 
idea thus conceived, touryears of patience and more 
than fifteen hundred experiments were necessary. 
After taking out letters patent for the protection 
of his invention, he communicated his labours to 
the Société d’ Encouragement de f Industrie, as well 
aa to the Circle de la Presse Scientifique, and to 
different savants and journalists, These latter 
have shown themselves full of zeal and animated 
with a real love of progress, but the men of science, 
with the exception of Mr. Wheatstone, have 
treated him with the coldness too often experi- 
enced by young and unknown men at the com- 
mencetnent of their career. About nine months 
ago, the Abbé Moigno introduced hin to one of 
his protégéa, M. BR. Keenig, who successfully 
constructed the acoustic apparatus by means of 
which the diagrams presented to Her 1d 
were produced. But, though constructed by M. 
Keenig, the instrument is the sole invention of 
M. Scott, who worked out his iden after the 
labours of the day were finished. With an artifi- | 
cial ear of farge dimensions, constructed by him- | 
self, M. Scott has pushed his researches on the | 
human voice, both sungand spoken, much farther 
than had been supposed possible, and has suc- 
ceeded in reproducing the most rapid and complex ! 
notes and the stnallest defects of the voice with | 
unexempled fidelity, These results of the 
invention are altogether unpublished, nevertheless | 
M, Scott informe us that should any savant 
desire to examine them he will be happy to place | 
a few of the proofs at our disposition for the pa 
pose. The — itself can be purchased by | 
those who wish to investigate the sheeneere: | 
\ 








the voice. ‘‘I am very proud,” writes M. Scott, 
‘‘of the praises bestowed on my invention at 
Aberdeen, they more than compensate me for the 
five years of privation and even derision that I 
have just pessed through.” We are glad to per- 
ceive that he is not discouraged hy the opposition, 
which all men of genius have to encounter at 
starting, and we heartily wish him success in the 
further pursuit of investigutions which have been 
so successfully commenced. 


A New Asrenoip.—Dr. R. Luther, of Bilk, 
discovered a new asteroid on the 22nd September, 
This new planet, which makes the tifty-seventh 
now known, appears as a star of the tenth magui- 
tude. At forty minutes past eight o'clock mean 
time at Bilk, on the day of observation, its right 
ascension im time was 5° 18", north declination 
5° 13’, with an hourly retrograde motion of 15” 
in right ascension, and 0-4’ in declination. 





Protection OF PLANTS FROM Frost,—The 
great problem of modern agriculture has resolyed 
itself to a large extent inte the best means of 
utilising the straw produced upon the farm. An 
= of this material to the prevention of 
the injurious effects of frost on fruit trees and 
other plants has been successfully tested in | 
France, A species of loom has been invented, by 
means of which matting of from half an inch to an | 
inch in thickness and a yard wide can be woven 
by the suceessive addition of small bandles | 
of stmw held together by tarred string or | 
galvanised iron wire. sy means of this 
mechanism a practised workman can weave 100 
square yarda of good solid matting per diem, 
applicable to an almost iufinite variety of uses. It 
was first prodaced in 1855 at the chateau of 
Sillery, between Epernay and Rheims, so cele- 
brated for the champague there produced. In the 
first instance, the matting was employed over an 
area of twelve acres, to preserve the vines from 
frost and hail, as well as the scorching of the 
gmp. The result was most favourable ; 70,000 
yards, manufactured in a single month, were 
pinsea sometimes horizontally, sometimes ob. ! 
iquely, sometimes vertically, and they remained 
on the ground until an abundant vintage, to which 
they had powerfully contributed, had been ob- | 
tained. In 1456 these mats were introduced into 
kitchen aud market gardens, and nurseries ; they 
were then employed to thatch hay and corn ricks, | 
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can be ral from rotting, and their nataral 
colour also indefinitely preserved by soaking them 
in a solution of sulphate of copper, The admirable 
property of non-conductibility of heat, joined te 
that of excluding rain, renders this matting very 
eligible for building summer-houses and orna- 
mental rustic edifices of various kinds at an ex- 
tremely small cost. ‘The great utility of this 
invention was duly recognised at the horticultural 
exhibition recently held at Paris, and M. Jules 
Guyot received a gold medal for his useful dis- 
covery, which is already producing quite a revolu- 
tion in the management of delicate plants, 


Not least rmong the benefits which the inhabit- | 


ants of the Old World have derived from the 


discovery of America, has been the knowledge of | 


quinine, This plant is a well-known specific 
against the return of periodic fevers, of which 
the most common form is agne. Large districts 


. are afflicted with this scourge im our own country ; 


Lincolnshire, Cambridge, and Essex, offer familiar 
examples; on the continent, the swamps of Hol- 
land have obtained an unenviable renown for 
the Tertian ague, while the natives of the marshes 
of Lombardy suffer ina similar manner. Signor 
Manetti, an Italian chemist, claims the honour of 
having discovered a new preparation of qninine, 
which is stated te be very efficacious in the cure of 
intermittent fevers, Signor Manetti distils a 
mixture of quinate of lime with aleohol and 
sulphuric acid, and produces a liquid of an agree- 
able odour which ix less volatile than sulphuric 


ether, and which leaves no residuum on evapora: | 


tien, To this liquid he gives the name of 
quinic ether, but doubts have been expressed 
as to the existence of any compound of quinine 
in a volatile fluid, However this may tb, 
two physicians in the Austrian army named 
Wurzian and Oreh have tried it both in Lom- 
bandy and at Olmiitz, upon patients suffering 
with ague, with considerable success, whether 
during or after the attack, The method of ad- 
ministering thia new medicine is by pouring 
about fifty grains of it om a cloth, and inhaling 


| the vapour in a similar manner to that of chloro- 


form, Reports of seven cases establish the prompt 
and radical action of this drug, which is constant 
in its eMeets on the patient, not only stopping the 
attack, but in most cases preventing its return. 
In order to ascertain as tar as possible the active 
principle in the quinic ether, the effect of sul- 
phurie ether in a state of purity, and containing 
sulphate of quinine in solution, was tried mpon 4 
certain muinber of patients ; the pure ether aggra- 


vated the symptoms of the disease, and that with | 
the quinine in solution, exhibited a favourable . 


action only when lange quantities had been in- 


haled, and then in a very uncertain manner; the | 
sulphate of quinine therefore seems to produce its | 
l effect by its own proper action, independently of 


the sulphuric ether which it may contain, This 
subject is worthy the attention of our medical 


}men, since the combination of the experiments 


undertaken on the continent may lead to the in- 
troduction inte this country of a new and valuable 
medicine. 

Grorocy,—The sucressive modifications whieh 
the views of physical geologists have undergone 
since the infancy of their science, with regard te 
the amount and the nature of the changes which 
the crust of the globe hus anffered, have all tended 


| towards the estublishment of the belief, that 
throughout that vast series of ages which was | 
occupied by the deposition of the stratified rocks, ' 


and which may be called “ geological time” (to 
distinguish it from the ‘historical time” which 
followed, and the “ pre-geological time,” which 


| preceded it), the intensity and the character of the | 


physical forces which have been in operation have 
varied within but narrow limits; so that, even in 


Silurian or Cambrian epochs, the aspect of phy- | 


sical nature must have been much what it is now, 
This view of the condition of the earth, #0 far as 
geological time is concerned, is however perfectly 
consistent with the notion of a totally different 





| hypothesis which supposes the 

' living at any time to be the result of the gmdual 

| moditication of nate 2 species, an hypothesis 
y 


‘de Chandoir was elected a member. 


state of things in antecedent, epochs, and the 
strongest advocate of such ** physical uniformity 
during the time of which we have a record might, 
with perfect consistency, hold the so-called ‘* nebn- 
lar hypothesis,” or any other view involving the 
conception of a long series of states very different 
from that whieh we now know, and whose suc- 
cession oceupicd pre-geological time, The doc- 
trine of physical uniformity and that of physical 
progression ore therefore perfectly consistent, if 
we regard geological time as having the sume 
relation to pre-geological time as historical time 
has to it. The accepted doctrines of palaontology 
ure by no meansin harmony with these tendencies 
of physical geology, It is generally believed that 
there is a vast contrast between the ancient and 
the modern organic worlds—it is incessantly as- 
sumed that we are acquainted with the be- 
ginning of life, and with the original mani- 
festation of each of its typical forms; nor 
does the fact that the discoveries of every year 
oblige the holders of these views to change their 
ground, appear sensibly to effect the tenacity of 
their adhesion, Without atall denying the comsi- 
derable positive differences which really exia 
between the ancient and the modern forms of life, 
and leaving the negative ones to be met by the 
other lines of argument, an impartial examination 
of the facts revealed by paleontology seems to 
show that these differences and contrasts have 
been greatly exaggerated. Thus, of some two 
hundred known onlers of plants, not one is ex- 
clusively fossil. Among animals, there is not a 
single totally extinct class; and of the onders, ot 
the outside, not more than seven per cent. are 
utirepresented in the existing creation, Again, 
certain well-marked forms of living beings have 
existed through enormous epochs, surviving 
not only the changes of physical conditions, 


bat persisting comparatively unaltered, while 
other forms of life have appeared and 
disappeared, Such forms may be = termed 


“persistent types” of life; and examples of them 
are abundant cnough in both the animal and the 
vegetable worlds. Among plants, for instance, 
ferns, club mosses, and Coniferm, some of them 
ipparently generically identical with those mow 
living, are met with as @r back as the carbonife- 
rous epoch; the cone of the oolitic Araucaria 
is hardly «distinguishable from that of existing 
_— ; aspecies of Pinns has been discovered in 
the Purbecks, and a walnut in the cretaceons 
rocks. All these are types of vegetable structure, 
abounding at the present day ; and surely it is 
most remarkable fact to find them persisting with 
so little change through such vast epochs, Every 


| sub-kingvdom of animals vields instances of thesame 


kind whichare known tohave persisted from at least 
the middle of the Palaozoic epoch to our own times, 
without exhibiting a greater amount of deviation 
from the typical characters of theae orders, than 
may be found within their limits at the present 
day, Lt is difficult to comprehend the meaning 
of such facts as these, if we suppose that exch 
species of animal and plant, or a reat type of 
organization, was formed and placed upon the 
surface of the globe at long intervals by a distinct 
act of creative power, If, on the other hand, we 
view ‘Persistent Types” in relation te that 
secies of animals 


which is supported entirely un negative evidence, 
and therefore wholly untenuble in the present 
state of the science—their existence would seem 
to show, that the amount of modification which 
living beings have undergone during geologicel 
times is but very small in relation to the whole 
series of changes which they have suffered. In 


‘ fact, paleontology and physical geology cotnucide 


in indicating that all we know of the conditions 
in our world during geological time, is Wet the 
last term of a vast and, so far as our present 
knowledge reaches, unrecorded sericea of changes 
in the condition of the earth. 

ExtTomeLoGicaL Sociery, — At a meeting of 
this Society on the 3rd inst. Dr. Gray, the Pre- 
sident, being in the chair, the Baron Maximilian 
Mr. Bond 
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exhibited specimens of Noctra flammata, and | figures ; but to our thinking they are even finer in 


Leucania extranca, two Noctre, which have not 
been hitherto met with in England, while the 
latter species has not been previously found in 
Europe, although known to inhabit parts of 
Asia, America, and New Holland, and examples 
of other Lepidoptera. Mr, Trimins exhibited a 
further portion of the collection of Lepid- 
optera recently found by him in the Cape 
Colony. Some larva of the silk moth of 5 

(Saturina Ricini) were produced by r 
Moore, and also of the hybrid between it and 
the allied Chinese species, Saturina Cynthia, 
which he had reared from eggs sent to him by M, 
Guerin Meneville; the larve had been fed on the 
castor oil plant. Several other rare insects were 
exhibited by members, and three papers read by 
Messrs. Janson, Westwood, and ith. The 
third part of the current volume of the Society's 
Transactions was announced as ready for delivery. 


The Philosophical Institution of Edinburgh is 
about to issue the prospectus for the session of 
1859-60. No less than thirty-eight lectures are 
announced to be delivered by some of the most 
eminent men in each department, among whom 
we notice the names of Dr. Hanna, Dr. Tulloch, 
Professor Aytoun, Sir John Bowring, Lyon Play- 
fair, and J. Beete Jukes. 





: FINE ARTS. 
—>— 
NEW ROOM AT THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

A wew room has been added to the Assyrian 
Galleries at the British Museum. Descending to 
it by a staircase from the Assyrian Side Room, 
adjoining the heavy-looking, ill-lighted, Nimroud 
Gallery, the visitor will be surprised by the 
luminous character of a room, which, from its 

ition on a level with the gloomy vaults in 
which the more recent Assyrian acquisitions have 
till now been hidden, he might have expected to 
find itself little better than the vaults. The 
new room is & not very spacious oblong, but 
the most has been made of it by erecting a sort 
of enclosure in the centre, on the walls of which, 
as well as on the main walls of the room, the scul 
tured slabs are fixed. Compared with most of the 
other rooms it may be called a plain unpretentious 
apartment, but it is not therefore any the less 
satisfactory. The light is wholly from above, 
and there being no massive coffered ‘ classic" 
ceiling, 28 in the Nimrond Gallery, the minute 
chiseling of the slabs is seen as well as though 
they stood in the open air. . 

The slabs in this new room are those discovered 
by Hormuazd Rassam and Mr, W. K. Loftus, in 
the palaces at Konyunjik. They are of smaller size 
than those brought to England by Mr. Layard, and 
for the moat part of much later date, some indeed 
are of the latest period of Assyrian art ; but they 
are similar in character, and scarcely less interest- 
ing. They form several series, more or less com- 
plete, of representations of hattles, sieges, hunting 
scenes, mythological subjects, &c. ; are all sculp- 
tured in very low relief, and are nearly all in ex- 
cellent condition, some of them being in a really 
wonderful state of preservation, every line and 
marking being as perfect as when chiselled 2500 
years ago, Among the most remarkable are the 
representations of the siege, in which all the 
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these than in the carlierexamples. In the langest of 
the series, for example, there are some powerful 
hunting dogs held in leashes by attendants, and 
tearing to get free, that show not only the closest 
observation of nature, but a mastery of expression 
unusual in any age, The heads and bodies of 
almost all the animals are well modeled, and the 
muscular markings strongly and ( ially in 
the dogs) truly defined. In the Lion Hunt, 
where the lions, turned loose from cages, are 
being shot at with arrows by the king and his 
attendants, the lions are admirably designed—all 
the leonine characteristics being distinctly ren- 
dered, + without exaggeration, whether the 
animal endeavouring to escape, or turnin, 
enraged on his assailants, wounded or dead. A 
the male lions, however, have the uliar wig- 
like mane which Assyrian sculpture has rendered 
familiar, There are many other animals—mules 
carrying nets; chased deer of curious! full 
proportions ; wild asses, &c.,—-and all in their 
way are cleverly designed. Of all the animals 
the horses are perhaps the least satisfactory. 
But, although the horses are *elumsy, and the 
men conventional, the impression of life and 
activity is even in them conveyed with great force 
anil spirit. Only a portion of this new room is as 
yet open to the public, the workmen being still 
misy in preparing the slabs in the remainder ; but 
they will soon have completed what remains to be 
done, and then, if its contents be less startling 
than the colossal works in the other Assyrian 
rooms, this room will not assuredly prove the 
least interesting of the series. 

The adjoining vaults, or “ basement,” from which 
these slabs have been removed, are now cecupied 
by the Carthaginian antiquities discovered duri 
the past three years by the Rev. Nathan Davis, 
on the site of the ancient city, and now for the 
first time submitted to public inspection. The 
larger part of these consists of mosaic pavements, 
evidently Roman, and of a comparatively late 
date, Of some, the principal central figures are 
animals (in one an ostrich, a boar, a deer, and 
other creatures are being enclosed with a net 
by two huntsamen); others have small heads 
within medallions ; one has a large bust of Ceres ; 
another, a whole-length female figure, apparently 
gathering mulberries ; others have large plants in 
vases; and others, again, are mere geometrical 
patterns, In some the colours are still distinct, 
and show considerable taste in their arrangement, 
But besides these, there are some far more ancient 
and probably native relievi, &c., with inscriptions 
in Pheenician characters. These are not, however, 
arranged, and the vaults are too dark to admit of 
4 proper examination of them. 

rhilst speaking of these new features in the 
Museum, we may just notice the improvements 
that have for some time been steadily going for- 
ward in the older parts of the Department of 
Antiquities. The Greco-Roman rooms are being 
gradually rendered better adapted to display the 
sculpture, by colouring the walls of a strong dull 
red; and the sculpture itself is being more pic- 
turesquely as well as more conveniently arranged. 
The Diseobolus and the Venus, two of the most 
famous of the Townley marbles, have been re- 
moved toa vestibule between the First and Second 
Greco-Roman saloons, where they occupy semi- 


circumstances and accidents attending the attack | circular recesses opposite each other, and produce 


on a large and strong fortress are given with 
force ae in the minutest detail, The architec- 


a very — effect ; and they, as well as many 


of the other leading objects, have been mounted 


tural features of some of the buildings, including | on red granite pedestals. A new and more scien- 


a spacious palatial edifice, with the columns rest- 
ing on the backs of winged bulls and lions, and 
another with Ionic columns, will be found sin- 

larly interesting. The battle scenes are fall of 
ife and energy. The men are of the regular 
Assyrian type; but the animals aro very freely 
and skilfully drawn,—the dromedary especially, 
whether ranning at his swiftest pace, or, as in 
one instance, sprawled at length, his feet having 
slipped from under him. Bat in each set of slabs 
the animals are represented with great life and 

wes, Inall the Assyrian sculpture yet brought 
to light the animals are, as has often been re- 
marked, much better designed than the human 


tific elussification is, moreover, being adopted ; 
and altogether, the public, as well as the Keeper 
of the Department of Antiquities, may be con- 

tulated on alterations which, as far as they 
tive gone, are in all respects improvements. 
The Elgin saloons are in a sort of transition state, 
and at present look somewhat uncomfortable, 
Upstairs, the Bronze rooms are undergoing 
renovation. Even the Hall has been changed : 
busts of Mr. Townley and Payne Knight having 
been placed on penstens while something more 
of uniformity and importance have been given to 
the statues of Shakspere and Sir Joseph Banks, 
by heightening their pedestals and shifting their 


! position. Outside, as our readers have already 








n told, a couple of marble drinking-fountains 
have been planed under the portico, on cither side 
of the grand entrance. The 

and it would hardly be fa 
designs, They are very massive; in form some- 
thing like half tazzas allixed against the wall, and 
the water will flow from conventional lions’ heads. 
ag Aare: no carvings to be defaced, or angles 
to fractured, by careless drinkers ; and their 
massiveness, simplicity of outline, and material, 
give them a certain monumental dignity not ill- 
udapted to the severely classic portico in which 
they are placed,—but there, we fear, the praise 
must end, 


METROPOLITAN DRINKING-FOUNTAINS, 

Tuk Secre' of the Metropolitan Free Drink- 
ing-Fountains Association asks admission for the 
following rejoinder to our note on his last letter. 
His reply seems to us either superfluous or insufti- 
cient, but we insert it, as the shortest way of 
bringing the discussion to a close. We must, 
however, just remark that what he terms our 
‘new objection” is not a new one, but formed in 
effect the basis of our remarks when first calling 
attention to what seemed to us the blot in the 
proceedings of the Association : that when he says 
“the repetition of the same design is unavoidable,” 
because of the enormous expense ‘of erecting 400 
superior fountains, each differing from the other 
in design,” he merely repeats the conclusion 
artived at by the Association, but which owr entire 
Argument went to show was a fallacy; and that 
the reason why lamp-posts and pumps of a com- 
mon pattern pass unchallenged, whilst mattern- 
book fountains are objected to, was stated by us 
to be that the former are not costly, and do not 
pretend to be artistic structures, whereas the latter 
are admittedly the one, and profess to be the other. 
But we have said our say, and will not prolong 
the controversy. Our reason for entering upon it 
at all was a very simple one. Looking at the 
fountains erected. and the designs accepted, as a 

uestion of art, and with reference to the decors. 
tion of the streets and public places of the metro- 
polis—and knowing that, according to the scheme 
of the Association, a very large number of foun- 
tains were to be erected from these patterns—we 
saw plainly that in carrying out a most praise- 
worthy object, a grave artistic blunder was about 
to be perpetrated ; and, though we might not avert, 
we could protest against it. ‘The Association is 
not convinced by our arguments, and we scarcely 
expected that it would be. Sotne good will, how- 
ever, no doubt result from the discussion. But, 
for the present at least, the matter must terminate 
as far as we are concerned. 

To the Editor of the Lrrenauy Gazerre, 

Sra,—I must apologise for 
valuable space, eset seus Pa aad me gpm Ag pm 
lust lettor would, if unexplained, be calculated t injure 
the Drinking-Fountains intion, you will, I am sure, 
kindly insert the following letter, 

Your new objection to the Association's spotting the 

w the cir- 
The Liverpool 


same designs if, perhaps, natural; but, 
feminine a una hu 
fountain statis! al jon ires at lenat 400 
drinking-fountaina, You will at once sce that, admitting 
fron to be the best material, and adtniitting that it is 
desirable to have the fountains not merely iron posts, just 
énough to deliver the water, as have been adoy 
where, but works of art t some extent, it follows that 
the repetition af the aame Cool is onaveidable. The 
expense of erecting 400 superior fountains, cach differing 
bey wh the f lic ex i be bee only aniacied 7 
word what ie eon! ¢ rensenably ¢ to 
a ae 7 
vt the purpose of economy, therefore, amd to bring 
artistic designs within the range of possibility, the 
Association was force to repeat them te a certain extent, 
bat care will be taken to keep two fountains of the same 
lesign £8 far apart as possible. 

At the same time I must confess, with reference to the 
general question, ituppears to me hardly fair to attack 
on these groumds the designs of drinking-foantains, when 
wach public structures as lamp-posts, letier-posta, finger. 
posts, &c., Puss unchallenged, although open to a like 
ol 


n reference to another observation, I beg to say that I 
monch regret if I should have used any expressions that 
ted you te conjecture I felt annoyed by the criticism; on 
the con ’, a4 Hone Secretary of the Associntion, I 
felt much obliged for it, knowing well that in most things, 
especially im novel undertakings like this, the surest and 
best, if not the only, way of cheiting truth, is by discas- 
sion, provided always it is conducted in a fair gentle- 
manly spirit. 


are not yet finished, 
lair to criticise their 
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Tn conclusion, allow me to repent how mach this | 
Asnocintion will be obliged, if you or any of your nume- 


rous readers would kindly furnish designs of drinking- 
btsined, 





fountains better than have boon yet o 
Tam, &c., E. T. Waxrrretn, Hon. Sec. 
11, Waterloo Place, 7 Oct., 1858. 





We have before us « large lithograph of Colonel 
W. H. Sykes, M.P. for Aterdeen, and Chairman 
of the East India Rourd, drawn on stone by Herr 
Otto Leyde, from a photograph by Mr. J. Wilson 
of Aberdeen, which forms one of a series of ‘ Por- 
traits of Scottish M.P.’s in course of publication 
by Mr. F. Schenck of Edinburgh. If all the 
series be as good as this, they cannot fail to afford 
abundant satisfaction to the constituents and | 
friends of the honourable members. The head of 
the distinguished Indian is a manly and expressive 
one, and it is treated in a broad and manly man- 
ner, without any loss of likeness or characteristic 
expression. Herr Leyde is a skilful draughtsman ; 
and the way in which his drawing is printed is 
highly creditable to Mr. Schenck's establishment. 

The Rt. Hon, Lord Loughborough, R.W. Sub- 
stitute Grand Master Mason of Scotland, is another 
portrait by the same artist, and Peseaeding from 
the same establishment, Like that of Colonel 
Sykes, it is a rather large head, comprised within 
an oval; but it forms a much leas effective print 
—perhaps from the absence of that rugged vigour 
and determination which the gallant Colonel's 
features have acquired by long service, travel, and 
hand _ Herr Levde has, however, produced | 
a very pleasing print, and from its appearance | 
along with the other portrait we may suppose that 
Mr. Schenck does not mean to confine his pencil 
to the M.P."’s of Scotland. 











Studies from the Old Masters, engraved and 
rinted in colours by William Diekes. With 
‘rost Illustrations. Part VIL. (Hamilton, Adams, 
& Co.) The intention of this work, as we have 
more than once taken occasion to point out, is so 
excellent, that we regret not to be able to con- | 
utulate the publisher on any improvement in| 
the execution. The first print in the present part 
is from ‘The Misers,’ by Quentin Matsys, in the 
State Apartments at Windsor Castle, * for per- 
mission to copy which,” it is stated, “we have to 
make our grateful acknowledgments to Her Most 
Gracious Majesty the Queen,” If it was copied 
from the original, we are bound to say that it was 
very badly copied, Not to speak of the draw- 
ing (which, however, is far from satisfactory), 
we can hardly imagine how even the most un- 
ripe student could have fancied he was copying 
Matsys in giving such harsh and glaring reds as | 
those of the woman's robe and the man's cap 
—vcolours so crude and staring as to be actually 
inful to the eye, while those in the original are 
in the brightest parts perfectly sober, and every- 
where fall of quict modulations, But this fiery 
red in the print comes sharply off a bright orange- 
yellow ; and is contrasted by greens as decided as 
the red itself. If it had been coloured thus, the 
picture would harlly have achieved the result 
claimed for it by the author of the ‘* Prose Hlus- 
trations ;" ‘* Matsys is known but'for one [pic- 
ture), and that one is ‘The Misers,"" a statement 
that will surprise the connoisseur. Did the writer 
never hear of the famous altarpiece, the ‘Descent 
from the Cross,” now in the Antwerp Museum, by 
common consent ‘the blacksmith’s masterwork, or 
the ‘Salvator Mundi’ in our own National Gallery, 
or more than a seore other paintings with the 
name of Matsys aflixed, which are shown with no ! 
little pride as among their most valued possessions 
in the public galleries of half the capitals of 
Europe? The other print is ‘The Three Marys,” | 
from the picture by Annibale Caracci, at Castle | 
Howard, which will be remembered by many of | 
our readers as perhaps the most popular picture in 
the Manchester Exhibition. Here again there is a 
want of refinement in the drawing, but far more in 
the colouring. However, as it is in most respects 
better than ‘The Misers,’ and indeed shows that 
the process is capable of producing studies that 
may really serve to convey a not wholly un- 
satisfactory notion of the original, we shall content 
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ourselves with an emphatic repetition of our old 
warning against supposing that brightness and 
glare will atone for want of truth and sobriety, 


Messrs. Colnaghi inform us, that though the 
large photographs of Raffaelle’s Cartoons published 
by them are charged two guineas and a-half each 
when sold separately, as stated in our recent notice 
of the South Kensington photographs, a reduction 
of half-e-guinea on exch is made when the set is 
taken ; the seven being sold together for 142. 14s, 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA, 
—— 


Princess's THEATRE.—One of those charming 
French powder-and-patch pieces which Parisians 
enjoy so much was revived on Monday last 
at this house where it had been originally pro- 
duced. The piece is entitled Low's Telegraph 
in English, Le Gant ef [ Evceteil in French, and 
—— a third name in the original Spanish ; 
or it is satisfactory to know that if we adapt 
from the French, the French in turn can equal 
adapt from a forpign source. Love's re 
is composed of a fan and a glove: the first is 
manwuvred by the fair hands of a court lady, the 
glove is twirled by a court gentleman—the whole 


| telegraph being performed in the presence of a reign- 


ing ** princess,” who loves the court gentleman. 
I, when before the princess, the gentleman should 
twirl his glove and the lady open her fan, the 
couple understand that, though apperently speak- 
ing to the princess they are really conducting 
private conversation between themselves. This 
charming and even touching situation proves very 
enptivating. Here is a gentleman making love to 
one lady in the presence of a second, who has no 
idea of what is going on, and who has actually « 
grand passion for the traitor himself. Of course 
the “reigning princess” at last discovers the fraud, 
and the dénouement is turned to very good 
account, for the “court gentleman” points out 
that he has done the princess a service, in gently 
thwarting her desire to marry a man below her 
own station, and leaving her free to choose a 
fitting consort, The princess was delightfully 
played by Mrs. Charles Young, the other cha- 
racters being filled by Mr. H. Bland and Miss Kate 
Saville. Considerable applause followed the full of 
curtain, Mr, H, Widdicomh hes now had an 
opportunity of displaying his peculiar powers, com- 
pletely swamped in Jey Hell, before a west-end 
audience, and in a transpontine farce, entitled 
Tie Two Polts. Absolute nonsense as the piece 
is, Mr, Widdicomb has played it many score times 
at his old theatre, where they much miss him, 
and upon repeating his favourite nie at the Prin- 
cess's, he gaimed great applause. Those who have 
not seen Mr. Widdicomb would be surprised upon 
witnessing the wondrous power of favial expres- 
sion which he possesses; but we cannot help 
saying that he is out of his element on this side 
the water. He will feel more satisfaction in one 
night when he returns to the Surrey than he has 
felt throughout the whole of his engagement at 
the Princess's. 

Sr. James's Turarneg,—A little piece (from 
the French), and entitled Magie Toys, has been 
woduced at this theatre, It serves to exhibit 
fiss L. Thompson to good advantage, and also 
allows Miss St. Casse to obtain still more popu- 
larity than she has already obtained by her per- 
formance in the burlesque of Virgiintus, 


The Hull Theatre, which blazed up a little 
some weeks back, was totally destroyed by fire on 
Thursday last. The flames were discovered shortly 
before seven o'clock, and notwithstanding every 
exertion was made, the whole of the valuable 
wardrobe, and the interior of the building, were 
destroyed. 





Sovtr Kexstxcron Mcseum.—During the 
week ending Sth Oct., 1859, the visitors have 
been as follows:—On Monday, Tuesday, and 
Saturday, free days, 4651; on Monday and Tues- 
day, free evenings, 5391. On the three students’ 
days (admission to the public fid,}, 784; one stu- 
dents’ evening, Wednesday, 149. Total, 10,974. 
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_VocaL Assoctation.—We hear that M. Ben: 
dict, in conjunction with Dr. James Pech, bes 
determined to organise an amateur instrumental 
department in connection with the above associa- 
tion, to be called the Vocal and Instrumental 
Association,” for the practice of overtures, sym- 
phonies, cantatas, masses, anthems, and any 
other music that may be suitable for band and 
chorus conjointly or separately, and that in the 
course of the season two or more concerts will be 
given by its members. We need hardly remini 
our renders that, educationally speaking, this is « 
step in the right direction: and no doubt the 
many amateurs with which this —motropolis 
abounds, will be found to embrace such an oppor: 
tunity for practising and studying the best vocal 
and instramental compositions of the great mas- 
ters, under the able direction of two such acvm- 
plished musicians. —Musical World. 

_CrvsTat Parace,—Retarn of Admissions far 
sixdays, ending Friday, October 7th, 1859 (jz- 
cluding season ticket holders), 27,809. 








DENMAN, 


[STRODUCER OF WHE SOUTH AFRICAN 
g, , &c. Finest tmportations, iy. per dover, 
BOTTLES, INCLUDED, an advantage Greatly appreciates ty te 
annoyance of returning tuem, + 


A Pint Sampie of both for 24 staraps. 
Wwe tx Case forwanted free to any railway station in Begiand. 
EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Urown, 15+. per gados, or 5 
per dozen. 
Termes, Cash, 


Ceantry orders must comtain a remitfarre. Cree 
cheques * Hank of 4 


(Price lists forwarded om applicatie. 
JAMES L. DENMAN, 
65, Fenchurch Street, commer of Hallway Place, Londen. 
Now ready, 2 vole. Za. 
Roecks AND SHOALS. 
By CAPTAIN LOVESY. 
* Company, villanous company, hath been the spoil of eer” 


Piacertest. 
Canta Weerrerox, I'ablisher, Hyde Park Corset. 

Now ready, 2 vole Sle 
MORNING OF LIFE. 
umcaire. ” 


1 ab 
By the Author of’ Gordan of D: 
Cyastas Waerearox, Publisher, Hyde Park Corset. 











‘This day, post Byo. Tr. Gd, 


WORD AND GOWN. By the anthor of 
“Guy Livingstone." Originally publimhed is *Fewr® 


Magazine. 
Lately pubtished, the Third Bditiors, fe. of 
GUY LIVINGSTONE, — 
London: Joux W. Paxerx & tow, West Stranh 





‘This day te pudiished, price 2s, cloth. 


NSPIRATION : HOW IS IT RELATE) TO 
REVELATION AND THE REASON? With a tow 
by recent Criticisms on Mansel's lect 


London: Tavasnk & Co, Paternoster Row 
=_ 


Kxow THYSELF !—The secret art of * 
che covering the true CHARACTER of IN DIVINUALS th 
by 





ullaritees of their HANDWRITING, has leng hee practi« 
KIB COUPELLE with astumishing ruceess Mer startlis 
both full amd detailed, ditterfng frees enythis 
hitherte atten: All persons wishing to" havgw Unrenertvre,” « 
any friendin w they arv interested must seed Asperitorn of thy 

writing, stating sex amd age, inclosime thimees penny post stam) 
to Mies Coupelte, @), Castle Street, Orion Street, London, amd the 
Wl reeeive, in a few days. a munete detail of the teratal and een 

qualities, talents, tawtes, affortions, virtues, &. of the writer, we. 
many other things hijherto umeuspretet, “lam pleased with ¢ 

accurate description fou have given of myself, "—Sfiew Sones. r 










rare raw . 
O YOU WANT LUXURIANT Hag 

WHISEERS, &.) ROSALIE COUTPELLD'S CRINUTRIA 
is guaraaterd to pradece Whiskers, Moutackios, &c. ina few week 
ani restore the Hair in balieees from whatever cause, strengthen 
when weak, peovent ite falling aff, and efectaally chock greymrss 
all ite stages, Vor the surery it recommended Dy upwards 
MO Physteiant, for peomoting a fler, bealthy head of hair, « 
averting baldness in after years, Sold by all Chemists, price da,. / 
Pent Peet free on reecipt ri penny stamps, Dy Miss Coupelle, + 
Castle Strvet, Newning Street, Oxford Strort, Linden, Mrs Cart 
writes. My whieh wae bald, now covered with mew hoir 
—sorst. Craven,” Throach using it T howe an esceibemt moustactiy 
Mr, Yates,“ The young man has now a good paar of whiskers 
want two packets for other customers.’” 








A 
ENSONS WATCHE 
© Perfection of mechanisaa.”"—Norulay Poot, 
GOLD WATCHES, 4 to 1 Gs—SILVER WATCHES, 2t0 . 
Seen Two Stamps for Henean's Mlustrated Watch Pasepl) 
Watches sent free to any part of the United Kingdom, of 
gi Tos omice Orders. : 


33 & HM, Ladgnte Hill, Landon, 1-0. Established mg 
.) 


r 
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. oT 
W. SILVER & Co.’s OUTFITTING WARE- 
© HOSES, @ and 61, COMNHILD, C.—OUTFITS for 
Acstralia, India, sul China, for Naval ond Militney tiflcers, Cadets, 
Midehi nN, and Civlinss, elothing Sor gem@tlemeen’s home wer, 
mesitihal sora sesh or yy Se, tadiee ent 
matte ra werknnum ye, . 2 
fits. furniture for camp, tarrack, catén, and colanial we, embencing 
every variety of cabinet work, camteens, trumks, portmanteaws, &c., 
salted to all climutes. 
Manafsetory, SUivertown (opposite H.M. Dockyands), Woolwich. 


WHITE AND SOUND TEETH 


Indlspensattc to PRISON ATL ATTRACTION, and to health and 
aan longevity by the proper mastication Of foot, 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 


Compounded of ORTENTAL INGREDIENTS, le of inestimable ratne 

tn Improting amd Brautifying the Teeth, Strengthening the Gums, 

and ty rendering the Mreath ewect and pure It eradicates Tartar 

from the Terth, remowes «pete of inciplent decay, amd polishes and 
serves the chanel, to which tt Impartsa Peart-Llike whiteness — 
ce 2a. et, per bon, 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR. 


‘This Rorally patronisedt and Ladies esteemed Specific exerts the 
manet southing, cooling, and parifying section om the Skin, eradicates 
Prevkles, Tam, Pun Spots, amd Diseclurations, praderes a 
sigithy Perity of complexion and a softness amd delicacy of Skin— 
Price (+, 6, amd 4, 4. per bettie, 

CATTION.—The only Genuine af exch bewrs the name of ROW. 
LANDS’ preceding that of the Article on the Wrapper er Label. 


SOLD HY A. ROWLAND & SONS, ®, HATTON GARDEN, 
LONDON, AND HY CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 


BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS. 

















CLERICAL, MEDICAL, AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


13, ST. JAMES S SQUARE, LONDON. 


Kerartosuep Bead. 
EMPOWERED EY SPECIAL ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 





Thaecrons. 


Crrirwae—fow ph thener Green, Eeg., 101, PIL, 
Wf Hem. 4. 1h Mew bray, MP. 
Deputy Chairmen { Whikiens Dowman, Esy., FAS. 


Patrick Black, M.D, Rev. Johm F Kempe, M.A, 
Rev. Alfred B. (tough, M.A. Sir Arnold J. Knight, MEP. 
Kev, Thenias Dale, M.A. Sir Chaties Lacock, Burt. 
Thomas Thay is, Beg. Geran W. Lrdehier, Req, 
Charles M. Deane, Haq. Andrew A. Mbeville, Esq. 
James Dunlap, M_D. Geege H. Pinekard, Beg, 
Clement Mur, MUD. dole Smith Seden, eq, 


Polietes are ranted on the lives ef pemons im any station, and of 
every agr, and Ge ony eam on one Ife fri: OM. to bie, 

fme half of the Ansel Pewter Volities for the whote of Ihfe 
Toay Gor the fret Ove pears reeeinancredit.and may either contiane 
asa debt of the Policy, or be pald off at ony tle. 

Totictes for Tens or Vaan may le effected at Bates peeuilariy 
fayourabic ta Aseurers. 

Invacty Lives may be aseured at Premiums propertionrd to the 

meaered rink 


ine rink. 

All Medical Pees amd Poticr St are pald br the Reciety, and 

may serve tn any Voluntert Carpe within the United i. ng 
without the payment of any extra preestue, 

The Ineoane is 172.000. per ansam | and the Asurmer Pend alrvady 
aceunyulsted amd aafely invested exceeds Ome Million amd a Quarter. 

Policies icipate in the Irotits in proportion to the number and 
ameunt he Preeniames paid Setween every division, The howks 
close for the next Hones on the th Jase. 1861; aed persons who 
effect Policies before the 20th Jume mest will beentithed toute year's 
additional share of Predits ower inter Asserere 

Aix Hownses have been declared; at the lost, in Jamuery, 1857, the 
sume of 2470. was added to the Policies, prodecing a tlewersonarr 
Noows averaging #4 per cent,,of varving, with the different exes, 
from 21 te AS per cent..on the Premiums recived dee June, lest— 
The Cask Bones average! 27 per cent, an the Mrcmiumes reecived 
durtne the same pertod. The future Bonuses my be taken bn Cash, 
of othetwike seplied at the option of the Assured, 

Clalee paSt thirty days after peoot of death, 

The Accounts amt Nalance Sheets are at all thoes open to the 
ine jon ef the Assited, of of Persins prepeeieg te amare. 

orms of Proposal, and every information. can be obteimed of 

- Groner Cerctistt, Actyary and Secretary, 
13, St, damoers's Square, jon, 3. We, 

















erent AL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, OLD MROAD STENET, LONDON. 


. Ixerrrerey LeD. 

ey Tihirerross 

pert GEORGE WILLIAM COTTAM, Fe. Chairman 
4! FREDERICK PATTISON, Peq., Depwty-Cholrmam. 
mkt ‘Themnas G. Rareley, Feq. George Hibbert, Bag, 

- F Jase CC, Mell, Bey. emul Mibbert bam, rq 
at: dagers Hruad, Bq. iw, Nevoman Ment, a 
‘ Charles Care, yo Enq 3 fering Manseet. Teg, 

t George Henry Oarler, " (Stine Satine, Kise 
ust Henry Tavidane, Haq. Martin T. Smith, Hen. Ma 


George Vield, Esq. Newman Smith, Baq. 


SROUMRITY —The secured are protected by a ruarsetee fund of 
+ epwanks of a MILLION AND A HALP STERLING from the 
or iabilithes attachtng to prutun! nestrance 
t PROMPTS, —~ Your fifths, or Blighty pe 
nesigned ty Policies every Ofth year 
ote! ported; Gfler payment of one pret lew 
at CLAIMNE The Cumpetty has disbareed in payment of claims amd 
* additions tpwerd= of £1 Jan oon 
Prnpoande for insmraners sea 
et the Beene’ Otice, 16, ul) 
throaghout the Kingdom, 


cont. of the Proéits, are 
p eerureé are entitied to 
















be made at the Chief (iter, as above; 
a0, Leadon: or te any of the agents 
Sanver tycsen, Actuary 





a ’ : + ~ rar > 

TOTICE OF DIVIDEND.—RBANK OF 

DEPOSIE (EetaMishet s.n. M6), Ne. %, Pall Mall Past, 

, SW The WARRANTS for the HALP-YERARLY IN- 

persr af the rate oC8 per cent, per ann t 

oe ere remay fre delivers, amd yp iy between 
Perce Mounts, « Director. 


ie" af termed 4, 
ith, tee 
i SP roxpe chases ond Socme seat free on application. 








cenunts, 
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UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 


The Funds or Property of the Conpey, as at Slat December, 





1559, amounted to £652,618 3s. 10d, ineested in Governsent 


or other approved securities, 





Tax Hox, FRANCIS SCOTT, CHareway. 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Exsg., Durcry-Cmarmuay. 





INVALID LIVES.—Persons not in sound health may have their lives insured at equitable rates, 
ACCOMMODATION IN PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS,—Only one-half of the Annual Premiam, wien the Insurance 
t 


is for Life, to be pnid for the firat tive years, simple interest being charged on the balance. 
rey mp Sa da adeance of GO per cent, pon ae Aruvol Premiem, without the borrower havin 
curing Suretics, oriseigning and thereby parting with his Policy, during 
be great alenilant expenses in such arrangements, 


is equivalen 
the nopleasant necessity of 
of the , irrespective of 


recourse to 
currency 


The above moe of Insmrance has been found most advantageous when Policies bave been required to cover 


mone’ transactions, or when incomes applicatie for Insurance are at presen 
eles Lefore the present system was instituted by this . 


the outlay formerly required by other Companies 


t limited, ne it necessitates hal 


LOANS—Are granted likewise on real and personal securities, 





Forms of Proposuls and every information afforded on application to the Resident Director, 
8, Warxaroo Pract, Patt. Matt, Lorpoy, 8.W. 


(By Order) 





‘ NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION, 


48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, 


FOR MUTUAL ASSURANCE ON LIVES, 
ANNUITIES, &c. 


ESTABLISHED DECEMBER, 1835. 





DIERCTORS, 
SAMUEL HAYHURST LUCAS, Feq., Chairman, 
CHARLES LUSHINGTON, Beq., Deputy Chairman. 


E, LENNOX BOYD, Resilent Director. 
Bank OF DEPOSIT, 
ESTAULISHED 2.0. 1644, 

3, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON. 
Capital Stock, 100,60. 
rere cerirone of inveeting mone: amo sraoeted to examine the 
planet ed ae areal ty mich # high rate of interest may 


Rs gd made by special agreement may be withdraws without 
‘Tho interest is payable i January and July, 
Petxn Monaisox, Managing Diroctor. 
Yorms for opening Accounts sent free ott application. 








NORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY. 
4, PRINCES' STREET, KDINRURGH. 
47, SACKVILLE ®TREET, DURLIN, 
Incorporated by Heys! Charter and Act of Purtiazsent, 1800. 








JOHN WRADHDILY, Beg, CHARLES GOOD, Ex. New Areurances the past year. “nT s 60 
THOMAS CASTLE, Eeq. HORERT INGHAM, Faq., 2P. Vietaine it New fin vewessesssce vespees iaaaa ts * 
KICHARE PALI. Bag. CHARLES RERD, Ken, Profit realieed since the last septennial investigation 138639 5 0 
JOHN FELTHAM, Esq. NOMERT SHEPPARD, Faq. Home declared of BE Se. per cent ven axxus om every policy 
CHAMLES GILPIN, Esq., WLP. | JONATILAN THOM, Exg. Opened prior to December Slat, JK, ~ 

CHARLES WHETHAM, Faq. { Fire Premisms received i 1898 12... ssecsceescsceree SMS IES 

Pitrsictays, ’ 
4. T. CONQUEST, M.D, PLS, | THOMAS HOMIKIN, MLD, LONDON BOARD, 
HaxKens. SIR PETER LAURIE, Aldermon, Chairman. 


Messrs, PROWN, JANSON, & ©O., amd HANK OF ENGLAND. 


SOLICITOR, CONSULTING ACTUARY. 
SEPTIMUS DAVIDSON, Exq. | CHARLES ANSICLL, Raq, P18, 


Mutual Assurance without Individual Lialitity, 











N the 20th November last the total number 
of Policies tesued wars 21 crt 
The amount of capitel was 1421590 1a, Be. 
Aimount pold for claims arisieg from death, end bonwses acerucd 
thereon, Coupe Ma, ded 


The gros annual incease arising from premiums on 
15,202 eNAsting Podiciow be yee si ec ss ceca ewe scenes 
Apaual atatement om the ath November, 107, to be 
continued for the hve years etding in inet 


7493 1 7 
M12 0 0 


ee 
ay et n 
Add interest om invested capital .....cccrreveeeeeeeces CORK TD 
Total net annwal inertne ,..,-....+ sosterescce: LOT & S 
The Present tian ber of mentors te 12607, 

At the GQuingoranial Divesien of Pretite made up te 

the 2th Noveasber, 18K, the computed value of 
wae, ores . 


sestrinors in Claws 1X. 
Assets in Clase IX, ,, 


Surplus or peot@t . . 
The effvet of the «neers ful epertion of the Soelety uring the 
Whole peried of its existence may he bret exhibited br rerapétulating 
ae declared serplews at the four investigations tunde up to this 
tne, 
For the T years ending 1842 the Surptes «os £TTE 1 8 
















eae an 


renee seeee asus 


» Syearn , 8 Py mist 4 3 
» Syanm , ie, » SA 4 
ow %Syeam 5, Ir OC oe Mh Sa 


Menehers whose premelume Call due om the Ist October are re 
tiledied thet the samee inet be paid within 9° days Croan that date 

The Prospectes, with the lest Hepert of the Nrvetera, and with 
Mbestrations of thr prodite for the five yeare raiding the 24h Novem 
her, 1407, may be bad on opplication, hy whieh je will be seen that 
the reductions en the preraismns tenge from I} per cent. te 14 per 
teet.,amd that inoue lostenee the peemium is extinet, Dastaness 
of thr Sooners are alvo shown 

September, 1479, 








soerrm Manner, Secretary. 








YHE PATENT GLASS MEDICINE MIXER 

A ie superior te Spoums oretioer articles af Metut that comrade ar. | 

No leveled shoud le without them. ‘Towa amd comnutry chemmts, 
litdiciee vender, and ethers requiring agencies, muy apply to 


B, COGAN, Patentee, t, Red Lion *quarr, London, 


rr se nee 


dobn 1. Glenmie, Beq,, Deputy Chairman, 


William Borradailo, Daq. Archibald Cockh \ 
Johe Comnel!, Req. Veter Northall laurie Bq. 
Chartes 7. Keowlrs, Beg, 0. | Pod, Pearse, Req. 


Alexander Dobie, Exq.. Lancaster Place, Satieitor, 
JankersUnie Hank of Lexden, 


Preepectuees, Fortine of Drupal, &e., may be 
Office, 4, NEW WANK UUILIINGS, LTH +. TONDO eee 


Koernr Srectuax, Secretary. 





ACCIDENTS ALE OF DAILY OCCURRENCE. 


NSURA NCE DATA SHOW THAT ONE 

PEMSON IN EVERY PIETEEN 15 Loss IN- 

JURE BY ACCIDENT TeAMy MORE OF = 
Ananmual payment of 3, secures a Sxcd anre . 

in the event by deb team, econ oe feat ant HA arate ot 

Anat ngndh cig ANY, hich hvainas) poe eer 

Ae & * 

for Acehdrmts 37 oan, 7 - 
Porm of Proposal and Pros es bee hy Com " 

Oftiees, end atall the primed ar an ations hee eer 

WAT ACCIDENTS aLon® funy against by the Journey 

pear. Ne charge for Stamp Iaty, Capital One Milion. be 


Wrietaw J. Vian, Seeretary. 
Rallwny Passenerrs’ Assuronce Company, . 
‘Offices, 2, Od Broad Street, Landon, B.C, 








MONEY! MONEY! UNITED KINGDOM ADVANCE 
ASSOCTATION, OFFICES 


MUM, MANCHESTER STREET, KIXGS CHORS, LONDON. 
OANS from 52. to 10002. granted to all parts 
— ofthe bi finydaa of areat yettaln anid Tre modal 6 per 
* reanial aren wi . Porm 
application eentupon Teceipe of thee © patentee = = 


D. Deane, Secretary, 
Alse advaners to any amoent an property. 





HE LAST ANNUAL 
ACCOUNT, end BALANCE 
LIFE ASSUMANCE SO. LT 


REPORT, CASH 
SHEET of THE MUTUAL 
+. USM), caay be led om « weitien 
et paren « ington te the Actuary, of to any of the Surietr’s 
Mate Age & the The nd Acomeate by ppende 
Baneers food on the Carn car Tee - ek OIet 0 
No extra charge for jutning cer Life or Artie Ty Corps 
Cuattes Ivusse, Actuary. 
Tas Mercat Lave Assy vaxce Ovricre, 
3%, King Street, Caeapeide, B.C, Lomtun 


Jigitized bk 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 





HE UNIVERSAL GAS BURNERS’ REGU- 
LATOR (Geyetin’s Patent), the only ome im the world by which 

fhe flame from Argand, Pish-tall, and all ether Burners remains 
invariable under all variations of pressure, and the cost of each light 


ie Jews than One Parth pee hour. Can be fixed , close 
‘to, or distant from, the , ls ornamental, simple in construc. 
% of a double chamber, the inner Hed, covered 


consistin, 5 
wits diaphrages, giving action to a spherical valve —Price ls. each, 
ona tout On renet dr ptt lela 


W. H. Kexwepr, Agent, #02, Oxford Street, London, W.C, 





HEHYGIENICSPRING LATHS BEDSTEAD 


sian Wi the com af's epi Matras ou tam ne 
w com! it ae ie a 
cost, Certised medical men as the beat and meat cumburtable 


Bedstead ever favented; imvaluable for hot climates; cannot | 


poedbly harteur vermin, 
Sold by W, MH. Kenxxnr, Agent, 402, Oxford Street, London, W-. 





RUPTURES. 
HY HER MAJESTY'S KOYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITES MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER 

TRUSS, requiring no steel spring round the body, is recom- 
meemded for the following pecaliart and advantages :—lst, facility 
of application ; Ind, t to chafe or rice 
riate , 3rd, it may be wore with equal cesafert im any postion of 
the body, by night or day; 4th, ft admits of every Kind of exercise 
without the slightest Ineony to the wearer, and is perfectly 
conecaled from observation. 


“ We do net hesitate to give to this Invention our engwalified ap- 
probation, and we strenwously advise the use of it to all those who 
stend in seed of thas , whick they cannot so fully, mor 
with the same comfort, obtain from amy other ® 
from that which we Bave the highest satisdic 
mending,” —Caurch and State Gasette, 


jus of trees ae 
is thus recom- 


Ee LA fee Sillowing emiment Geeene. von 
Perrusen, . PRS, Professor College 
Surgeon io the Kini 9, College Meepttal. he? CG. Guthrie, Esq., 
Surges to the Royal Westm ithaimic Hospttal; W. How- 
man, Keq, FBS. Assistant Sergeoe to King’s Hicaplted s 
'T. Calla yi ., Senior Assistant 51 te O po mcapata iw 
Covleon, op to the Masdubes i ;_T. Hiieard 
Curling, Esg., FS, Suspeon to the Jandon Heapital; W, J. 
Piaber, Paq., Rat -in-chief to the Metropolitan lice Fore ; 
Aston -» Stanpean Prince Albert; Robert a 
PKS. a Surgeon to the London ‘Truss Society: 


Erasmus Wilson. Vay. PACS ned seany others 


A descriptive clecular may be had Post, and the Truss (which 
cannot fall te fit® can be forwarded by Post, on seeding the ciecum- 
ference of the body two inches below the Bips to the Manufacturer, 


MK. WHITE, 2, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 
Price of a Ringle Truss, 14s. 2+., Me. €f_, and De, Gf. le 
Price of s Double Truss, 315. bd." 432,-and ts, 6d. Postage, ta.‘ 
Price of am Umbilical Truss, 42s, and Ss. te. Postage, ls. 104. 


Post-office orders to be made ie te John White, 
“ payal Post-office, 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &.— 
‘The materia) of which these are made bv recommended by the 


Poeulty os being peeull: ELASTIC and COMPRESSINLE, and 
the best invention for giving efficient and permanent support fn all 
enses of Y/ EAKNESS and ELLING of the LEGS, VARICOSE 


VEINS SPRAINS, &c. It is porous, light in texture, and inexpen- 
sive, und is drawn om like am ordinary stocking. I'rice frum 7». 6d. 


‘to b6s. cach; powtare te. 
40HN WHITE, MANUPACTURER, 238, PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 


Ser fpecimens may be acen at the Crystal Palace. 


ARNS & COS WINDOW POLISH for 
quick! and e@rctually CLEANING ond POLISHING PLATE 
and of) GLASS WINDOWS, MIRRORS, &e., and instantly re- 
moving GREASE and the DEPOSIT of GAS, &c. &e. 
*, By the use of this Paste 75 per cent. of labour, time, and 
expense, will be saved, and # far clearer appearance produced. 
Soild im 3d,, tel, and te, Hoxes, Everywhere. 


MANUFACTORY, CAMDEN ROAD, CAMDEN TOWN,N.W, 





TESTIMONIALS, 


61 and @, St. Pawl'’s Church Yard, aed 48 and 4, 
Paternoster Row, London, March 15th, 1899. 
Gentlemen —Having tried your Patent Window Polish vj our 
Plate Glats, Chandelier, and ot, we are happy to state the effret 
has bore be Cur Oxpectations; we bee theretare to request 
will Sorwand us, nt your earliest convenience, a dozen boxes of the 
Polish. We are, Gentiemen, yours very reepectiuliy, 
‘To Mesers, Barns & Co, Anory, Boorurne, & Co. 


4, 80. Paul's Churchyant, March Sind, 1840, 
Gentiemen—Having aeed the box of Window Polish left with ua, 


and finding it answers every parpoese it protenes fe do, aret 
will forward ome dozen of jue slxpenny boxes. OG. i. Burris & Co, 


Giourester House, Ludgate Hill, 2th March, 1430. 
Gentlemen,—We have tried the sample of Window Polish left 
with us, amd are perfectly satiotied with It, and shall foet eters by 

yourscnding usonedorenofsixpenny boxes. Jonm Manvar & Co. 


Argy!l House, 26, 254, 2), and 262, Regent Street. 
March 2hat, [, 
Gentlemen,—The Window Polish we have bad from you appears 
to be a very effectual article for cleaning Gles,amd eaving time in 
the work ; we will thank you to send half-aderen boxes at your 
convenience. We are, yours, &e., Mover & Oncuann, 


Wholesale Agrats, BATTY & ©0., Finsbury Pavement. 





2 7 - 
OLLOWAY'S PILLS.—AUTUMN.—At the 
fall of the leaf the strength of the feeble and aged |s sorely 
tested ; the liver and steenach are so liable at thet time to become 
disordered, and to prodece utter low of appetite, Te overcome this 
tendemey to depraved action nothing can be prescribed at ence ao 
harmless. efficient, and imeeediate as Mollowny's Pills, which fora 
uarteref acentury have steud anrivalled for the beeeticial influence 
they wniversally exercise over the digestive organs, and over the 
functions of circulation and seerrtion. Every une, whatever the 
eundétion of body should take some coollng and perifyine medicine 
in autuswn.to preserve him against the noxious guses, impure air, 
and chan, teowperntury of winter. 








Pristed by Joexru Surrn, of No. 10, Malvern |, Portiand Mace North, Capham Road, im the county of Sarre 
"city of " patdbhed by him at the office, o-, % x 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


WITH THE 


BEST ARTICLES 
AT 
DEANE’S 
ESTABLISHED, A.D. 1700. 


| 

| 

| T&oN BEDSTEADS.—Deanr & Co. manufae- 

Sam arn ce 
prices, with iiiustratices, sent by’ pust ifrwe). aaa 


ORTICULTURAL & MECHANICAL TOOLS. 

—In this department will be found 
wevtd inventions Tihustrated pete Visteon pplication, post free. 
echanical Tools of ev: Merehigtton: ‘Alm. : % 
ee ree ee eee ee ean nen ae 
ganatenr, the practical mechanic, or thocariprant. 









Hocoxostic COOKING STOVES, RANGES, 
A fe. —teaxr & Co. recommend with confidence their improved 
Cooking Stove. It is cheap in Grvt cost, simple tn conetrertion, ensy 
of man. , Capable ef detng a larre amount of work with o 
comparatively small consumption feel, and is manufactured in 
aizes wultabte for large or emall families. In tion dally in the 
stove and fender department; where may also be seen tho | 
seieectiag range, and the improved cottage rangr,each with oven 
and boiler, 


Paces or tue Rasxoe:— 


4 Geet wide ,, £12 10 0| dfert9inches£i® 0 0) SfertGinehes£z? 1 
A4fectJinches 15 06) Sfoet........ Ip ah | Stecebtnebes 3 
4fret Glackes 16100) Sfeettinches 24 00) Gfoet........ 


DEANES TABLE CUTLERY has been cele- 

brated for mere than 140 ze tee eeiity mad sheigmem. 
‘The stock is extensive and com afourding a choice suited te the 
taste and sorans of every purchaser. Ladies’ Reissarsin choice variety. 
Venknives and every description of pocket cutlery. 





oo 
oo 
oo 





FURNISHING LIST.—For the convenience 

of persons furnishing, Di & Co. have arran, cemplete 
Priced List of Articles req te in Attng -e Famiy Residence 
embracing all the various departments of Welr Estab! tad 
cabeula to fecilitate purchasers in the selection of their 
goods, This list Deans & Co, will forward to amy address, post free. 





Pornishing Warehouses, 46, King Willlam Street, London Bridge, 
eee tiden Harness Manufactory, Y and 3, Arthar Street Hast, 
‘Gas Fitting Fstablistanent, 1, Arthur Street Rast, London Bridge, 
Export Warehouses, Arthur Street West, Landon Bridge. 


TRADE AX MARK. 





Custards, Hiancmange, Cake, &c., amd 
delicacy of children and invalids. The states~ This is superior 
to any of the Kind Known. Trade Mark and Receipes on each. 


Packets 4, yy 
sutetituted family Grocers, Chemists, Confretiowers, and Corn 


Paleley ; Trablin: 


77a, Market Street, ; and 23, Ironmonger Lane, London. 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


—~— 


METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 
BY ROYAL COMMAND, 


,J OSEPH GILLOTT begs most re 
°F | inform the Coanmereial World, Scholastic I 

ublic generally that, by 2 novel application of bis unrivalled 

achimery for making Steel Pens, and, in accordance with the 
scientific spirit of the times, he has i A xEw exaine of bir 
useful productions, which for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, UUALITS oF 
Maree iat, and above all cuearxkes tw race, be believes will eneure 
univers) approbation, and defy competition, 

Rech Pen the Impress of his mare as a guarantee of quality ; 
and they are put up in the eeual style of boats, comtaining one gross 
sock, with ta L outahe, and the fac cinie or is siegparare, 5 cubes 

at nest of persuns exteasively engaged in t.G. 
introduced his 


ctfully to 
tutions, and the 


WARRANTED &C1H00L AXD PUHLIC PENS, 


which are especially adapted to their use, being of different degrees 
of fexibdlity, and with fine, medium and broad points, raitable for 
the various kinds of Writing taught in Schools. 


Sold Retail by all Stationers, Itookselders, and other respectable 
Dealers im Steel Pems.—Merchants and wholesale Dealers can be 
sapplied at the Works, Graham Street ; 4, New Mreet, Birmingtaum ; 


No.9), JOHN STREET, NEW YORK and st 7, GRACECHURCH 
STREET, LONDON, 








RIZE MEDAL LIQUID HAIR DYE, 


ONLY ONE APPLICATION, 
INSTANTANEOUS, INDELIBLE, HARMLESS, & &CENTLESS. 


In cases, post free, Js. Sd_ and te., direct from BE. PF. LANGDALE’S 
Laboratory, 72, Hatton Garden, London, KC, 


art, to our mind, the 
henibetry.'' — 


“Mr, moat extra- 
mufern ¢ Titustrated Lewnon 


‘* 
ordi productions of 
News, July 19, 1851. 


Along and interesting report on the products af . PF. Langdale's 
Leboratery, by a Special Selentific Commission frome the Editer of 
The ‘wilt be found in that journal of Katurday, January bth, 
1857. A copy will be forwarded for two stamps. 


AGENTS WANTED. 








THE EUROPEAN & COLONIAL WINE COMPANY. 


No. 122, Pact Mati, 2 W, 


HE above Com my has been formed for the 
Mes 











of sy Nobdlity, Gentry, and Priwate 
Familes with PUR! Of tho highest beracter, ving 
of at Joust &) per cent. yee nee 
SOUTH AFHICAN SHERRY , as Te. & Me, per doz. 
ROUTH APRICAN PORT ........4 ~- Se kM 
‘The finest ever tetrectuced i 
ROYAL VICTORIA SHERRY . o 
A truly excellent and 
SPARKLING EPPUNAY CHAMIAGNE 3. o 
Equal to that usually charged tis per doz. 
SPLENDID OLD PORT ere - 
‘Ten ye Wood 
YALE COGNAC KRANDY ..,,.. eeremeee Ske. ,, 


Hottles and packages included, snd frec te any London Railway 


Terms cash. Country orders to be accompanied with a remittamee. 
Price Lists sent free om appticntion. 


WILLIAM RELD TIPPING, Manager. 





WINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE LUXURY. 
UR VERY SUPERIOR PORTS, SHERRY, 


MADEIRA, &,,of which we bold stock, 
jn Sritlant condition, at aweNty siiiLiNcs FER DOZEN. 
ng imported from P: 0) P only 
charged half the usual duty, MOE, Gry ee 
Pist samples of cither sent for 12 Stamps. 


Delivered free to any Londen Iailway Termines, Temes, cask, 


or approved prier to delivery. 

“T&nd your wine to be pure and unadulterated, and I have no 
doubt of its beime far more whedrsome than artificial sixturs 
too often sold fur gemuine Sherry. -_ 


“HY. LETHERY, M.D., Londes Hospital.~ 
‘The Analysis of Dr. Letheby sent free on application. 
BUANDY, 158. per gallon. 


WELLER & HUGHES, Wholesale and Spirit Importers 
¥;. Crutcbed Priate, Mark Lane , 





NOTICE.—TO INDUCE A TRIAL OF 
OUTH AFRICAN WINES at 20s. & 245. pet doz. 


ithe consumption of which has now nearly reer 
Goren per annum—vide Hoard of Trade Heturne) CCASE ress 
yl oy NE Bait pat beetle wT best leet 
Ly - ‘skal ie eark 
ReRian AREY, Pony Mapai eg uN eTLLa po 
Price lists free on application. DY, Me. per 


Address ANTHONY BROUGH, 29, Strand, WoC 








AU-DE-VIE.—This pure PALE BRANDY, 
only . per is dettiometrated, tet analvais 
to be peeuttari tee from neldity 2nd very superiee toreecat isn peer . 
securely patved inn aes vthe toomery te a = 
HENEY BRETT & CO., O84 Purnivals Distitlery Motborn 





PURE SCOTCH MALT WHISKY. 


ONALD DUNCAN'S PURE SCOTCH MALT 
FAR SUPERION to the fuest FRENCH BRAS DE 
ROYAL HALMORAL, a very fine, mild, and mellow 


The PRINCE'S USQUERAUGH, « much admi 
and delicious epirit Sdaosenoaesooenr eee ie, 


DONALD DUNCAN'S celrterated istered 1D). 
WHISKY, of extraordinary qealit ons age .... Ma 


” 
Two.gnlions of either of the abore sent to an OF sane 
forwarded for tS atampe, Terms, Cush. ¥ pert, or 


5, Burteigh Street, Strind, WC. 











LLSOPI’S PALE ALE, in the finest condit ion, 
isnow being delivered by HARRINGTON PARK IT £ O98 


—This celebrated Ale, recommended Haron and all the 
Whiskers py ae Wise ol gees na seen 

, Spari : 
, Pall Mall, London. . pins Me . 


’ 





TO BUILDERS, SHIPPERS, &r, 


TONY ¢ ; 

JOHNSON informs the above that he is open 

* to supply them with any amount of GROUND WHITE 

LEAD and URED PAINTS at Five per Cent kower than the 
Current Prices J. J.'s Lead and Paints are recommend: 


Trade as posessl: 
than any other, and will retain colour in any climate, 
Ab ners to be addressed to J. JOHNSON, Rew Eridgr, Erews- 





pi ae 5 wie nant y wT ARCH, 
LOYAL LAUNDRY, amd 
HER MAUUSTY'S LAUNDEESS to be THE TINEST STARCH 


WHEN YOU ASK FOR GLENFIPLD PATENT STARCH. 
SEE THAT YOU GHT IT, ae inferior kinds are etten substituted 
Seld by all Chamdlers, Grocers, Ac, he. 


WOTHERSPOON & 0O., GLASGOW AND LONDON. 





AX ACT OF CTIARITY,—A Gentleman having 


been cured of Nervous Dedility of Jong eandiow, aed after 
tnech mental aed beslily sudterine, thimks it Mut charitable te reader 
such information te others similarly situated a May restore Chom tre. 
health. rw particulars sent fosey Lg torte ht losing te posta 
stamps to prepay postame.—Address, Teowse Homann, Hag, CU 
Hous, near Birmingham. : " = 









, Houverie Street, Plect Street, 


at the office of Mesare, Ixapatnr & Evans, in the proeiaet of Whitetrians, & 
in the same preciact and city. —Sarenoas , October int: : mars in the 


re, 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, ART, AND GENERAL INFORMATION. 


No. 69.—Vou. Il]. New Senres.] 


LONDON, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 22, 1859, 


(Paics 4d., Stamped Gt. 





Ss" MARTIN'S HALL SINGING SCHOOL, R?® YAL 
NINETEENTH SEASON. 


DIRECTOR—-MR. JOUN HULLAR. 
ELEMENTARY CLASSES, 
‘No. 185 Chass, for Ladies, will meet Toceda: 
a of 50 Lawns, Ladies, Tusa, aay, cet at M 
the Corer 
ie First Lewont, Tuewda: 


Ladies. morning, 
Nor. it ta Pee for the Course of 30 Lemsoen, of cue bour ands 
le 


Purther particularsmay be had of Mr. Tuowas I xantaxe, Secretary. 





MR. JOHN BENNETT'S LECTURES ON A WATCH. 


ENGLISH OPERA, 
COVENT GAKDEX. 
UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF MIS# LOVISA PYNE 
AND ME. W. HARBISON, 
success of the English version ef Mayerteer's ce celebrated 
ee Tener edie aa Br eiies wah 


anseoencing 
farther notice, honoured ax it is by fncressity 
NDAY, OCTOBER ith. and. during. the. wee 


MONDAY, OCTO week, DESOR AH, 

Thirtwall, and Miss pr Lo gt Mesars. Santiey, 

Mi, Corri ae Harrison, Conductor, Mr. Alfred Mellun. 

DIVERTISH sootlites, Rosalie Lequine, aan Fierron, 

Clara Morgan, and Moms. Doors 07 Petes’ 7, com 

era Heage samager, Me Me. Baw Acting Manager, 
Tr, Ediweni 


R. JOHN BENNETT, F.R.A.8., Member of | droseircies, tx. 


the National Aca of Parts, will og ch iikona WATCH, 
WHAT TO MAKE, AND HOW TO MAKE I’ 
Oct. e 3 Noy. bith, an Young Men's 
ye Tish,’ Srhoolmasters' Christian Assoriation, 
ls aw» Mth, Spicer Street, 
» Mth, Palace Insti o» Neth, kfriars Koad. 
9 oy 87th, Raxingstoke. 
" sith Sarnahes Schools. e ra 2 
Nor, Jot, ialington, M4 ; Hotherkithe. 
: ord Whietington th, Wermeenth, 
Teh, Betetol, Ty ith; Portland. 
” ye 1» Lith, Rémontes. 
7 |, barnham. Lith, Devizes. 


Se he atone Ov 8 great variety of Models and 
1 Specimens of Clocks and Wate! —7 Sylabewes cam 
be had at the Watch Manuractony, 63, Cusars 





ROYAL EXCHANGE FINE ARTS GALLERY, 


ME, MOR MORBY to state state that he has opened 
tment at €3, Biche} Wireet Within) ered in for the tale of pg Les oo 
Pictures, and can 
i, p eG 

meee [pe |e | Sea 
E. W. » Fripp, . 4. Byer, 
“W.. Collins, W. Hunt, Mhewan, Soper, 
Contetts” "| Heme, | OMe’ — | Vache 

. Hemsley, (Rei, Vacher, 
Giater, Halle, of Oliver, wa per. 
Bake Elteshes, | AcProve, | i ernie 
DW. . cs, T. &. Rodins, E. Williams, 
Denby, A. fohneton, Toslter, Wood, &e. 


‘The Manefactory of Frames, Lookieg Glasert, and Comnices is 
carried on us before at €3, Bishopagate Strect Within. 


ANGUAGES.—French, German, Italian, 
Danieh, FAUGNT by 
pie Ernoreandl rth the et ies of English or French, 
versation. Gentiemen prepared for for 4 

aig ana tenes lm the above Languares and 


yo rn Lagat and Commerc 


, French, and 
allan clases. Teusaeente. 
Ww. Lerravn,9, Arthar Street Wert, London Triage, City. 


ie 





EXECUTORS, ADMINISTRATORS, WIDOWS 





AND OTHERS, ha: Besiduary Accounts to or Valua- 
thoes Sor Promete or Legacy made, may eave Bie Sine ane on - 
for Admin fens Btw ADHERE Docuars’ Commons, BC. 
CULLETON'S EMBOSSING PRESSES (Patent 

price iis. Observe, 1h, Craaboukn Werort, Lestesier Square, Wee 





ULLETON'S BOOK PLATES,—With Arms, 


iy.; crests ned of seals or rings, tw. 
imitans per Teter: pm Gd. extra. Beal engraver and dic 
sinker to Her Majesty and * Sard of Fade Obes a re 
bourn Street, Leicester Square, WC. 





CARDS Pat Quality ony —A Comers 
tox ce th male samened Pte Ia time hea we. 





Mie ee LINEN WITH C CULLETON'S 


TENT ELECTRO: SIL The mest 
and never wasies out. Any run can 
prenat ies plate, be; name 0, Be. Gd; eet of moreatie 
teem. Tn crest, be. wil tons. free fur stamps. — 
Observe, Street, Square, W.C. 





CULLETONS HERALDIC OFFICE AND 


OnrEALASI BTUDIO, for Arma, Pedl- 
every family in the United Kins 
= o fee for search of arme; ig skhetel, tx, dd; in 
with ‘Armas, 108, 
T, Cueceta " boure Street, 





[THEA AQUARIUM. — LLoYD’s DESCRIPTIVE 
direct to W W. Actene Liss » Portiand tee stamps. Apply 





Sales by Guction. 





Books in General Literatere, Siz Days’ Sale. 


M* HODGSON will SELL AUCTION, 
at his New the Corner of Peet Street and 
Tans om MONDAY, BER 2, and five fullowing days, 


es 
LARGE COLLECTION OF BOOKS, 
sor inde Prem, tot ot 
Binion, Prota ; Calvial Opera, Te Bott's nite vais: Thay dels 
= Ee ake John's Dicom, 3 vole a 


Dante, Taso, D Sage, Schiller, Goeth: doth: 
well-koown writers 1 Glaaiene'Beadenier Beuks, Mokena ‘Liters: 
ture, 0, To be viewed, and Catalogues had, 


Medical, Botanical, Agriceltural, - General Books. 
Three Days’ Sale le 


ME: HODGSON will SELL BY AUCTION, 

athie New Hoces, the Cornere? Micet Street and Chancery 

Lane, On WEDNESDAY, ‘NOVEMBEI 2, and Two Following Days, 
A COLLECTION OF BOOKS, 

in Medicine and Surgery, , Aaricalture, Lig Bistery, 


M . Gevlogy . 
Reviews, dc. To viewed, and Cutalugues bad. 


MURRAY'S COMPLETE EDITIONS FOR THE PEOPLE. 
Om November Ist (to be in Nine Monthly Parts) with 
¢ Ag oi iy J 


art I. 8¥0, Le, 
HE LIFE OF LORD BYRON, WITH HIS 


LETTERS ANT) JOURNALS, Ty THOMAS MOORE. 


Now rendy, uniforms with the abore. 
ORD BYRON'S POETICAL WORKS, 
Tilustrated with Engravings, complete in | vol. royal 8vo. fe 
“Those who dui 
the sanction of 


an Edition 
. Murrey, 


Hracs's Woaxe 


lished without 
UY AN IM? 


‘BCT BOOK." 


Also, now ready, with Portraits, Part 8 to be completed ln 
OSWELL'S LIFE OF JOHNSON, 


INCLUDING THE TOUR TO THE ARERIDES, RHdited, 
with Notes, by Mn. CROKER. 


Iphis nistion publiohedl a parte it might find ita way to 5 class 
were m we = Lad 
who ate, a8 yet, ignorant of the most mcd 

book fn the teiaape te Guarverty A . - 


Jown Mexnat, Albetmarle Street. 


SECOND HAND HOOKS. 
Now ready, post free for Two Stampa, 
Darien CITY OF LONDON BOOK 


A ayn FOK NOVEMBER, ¢eunt: 
dard Hooks in all 


seryeteg: 5 ee A Teese Aw 


We. Gociedttn & Bows, 14, Cannon Rtreet, City, Landon, EC. 


of Books from the 


ECOND-HAND HARMONIUMS,— 
CRAMER, BEALE. & CO. have « Stock of various deacrip- 
thems — 201, Regent Street. 

PIANOPORTES.—CRAMER, BRALF, & O0.+—Por Sale or Hire. 

Every variety, New and Second-| | Warranted —201, Regent Street. 

HARMONIUMS.—CTAMER, REALE, & 00, hawe every descrip 

. CRAMER, REALE, & CO. ‘arealso Chief, Agents for Alexandros 
New Patent.—a, Sarees. 


THE THIRD EDITION oF 
PFAKS, PASSES, AND GLACIERS, 
ie now ready, priee 31a, cloth. 


HE Third Pdition of “ Penk: 
T Yoees, and Glacters" "ean 





tions nave ry made 
the w 


Eo soe Petree 
Jour i 

the Mialster the a Table of the Hizsabes at 
OUNTAING, 

come: etapepresace 

London: Lowoxas, Onerx, Loxoxan, & Rovenra 





NEW WORK BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE 


=| po WEST INDIES AND THE SPANISH 
Ta tAlN. BY ANTHONY TROLLOPR, Author of” Yi. Tharme,” 


"ie fardogs 


NEW SERIAL, oy rue Acvrwoa of “HARRY LOREEQU EX” 
To be completed in Twelee Monthly Namders. 
On the ist December wi be , price Le, the First 


se QO*XE OF THEM” By CHARLES LEVER. 
Tibestrations by © Pats.” 


Cuarwas & Hatt, 193, Pleeedllly. 





(TILLAGE A SUBSTITUTE FOR MANURE; 


i one Royal Agricultural Society, 
Lendon: Wuirragzr & Co, Chester: Hrow Hearare 





Just published, price ls. 


| ape LIFE OF ST, WALSTAN, CONFESSOR. 
hy F.C. MUSENBETH, D.D., . ¥.0., Provost of Necthampéon. 
“Tn bis days the wells of water Sowed out.”"—Rectestasrene, 1. 2. 
London! Twowss Jones, 13, Paternoster Row, 
Gent, post free, from the Author, Cumey, near Nerwich. 





Becond Rdition, powt fire. price Se, clots. 

A CRUISE IN JAPANESE WATERS. By 

*b Discorery of the North West Pasay Se cerinee ng 
Hlackwood's Magerine~) 


Wx. Biacewooe & Sexes, Edlnbergh and London. 





BOHN'S ILLUSTRATED LINKARY POR NOVEMBER. 


Geonce Creinanavn. 
pages}, Post Pro, cloth, Gs, 


Texar G. om, York Street, Covent Garten, London, WiC. 


designs of Swink, and 10 are spirited a, ae 
+ el 
Complete is in sae voluwe Ceoveeste i Om 





Now ready, 3 vols, price 2s, 
Rocks AND SBHOALS. 
vo By CAPTAIN LOVESY. 





Now ready, 2 vols, price Ms, 
HE MORNING OF LIFE 
Ry the Author of * Gordes of Duncairn. 
Cuanies Waerentow, Publisher, Hyde Park Corner. 





ADKIEL'S ALMANAC, 1860, 84 4 Pp. price 6d. 
qelges wit santents, wre“ Punch," tet October. 
therein on ZPKGEL, prove that facts ia ares 


nog onion him the writers Bare nome. The prestirtion 
late war, &r,. gives the retort eourtoses to all thely insolemae. Tt 
thirticth thousand now selling. 


O. Beeoan, Holywell Street, itrand, London. 





Kecond Edition, enlarged, 2 vols. feap. vo. 5+. 
BeEe;, OR, CASUAL THOUGHTS AND 
VUGGESTIONS. Hy B. DOCKEKAY. 
= aan lene pieapt 


vet | —Aihesartee 


Landon: A.W. Guiak nina 





Now ready, 
E LA RUE & CO’/S PATENT PLAYTNG 
CADE. The Now Patterns fur the Seasua. 
To be Bad of all Vookseiiers and Stationers 


a 


LITERARY GAZETTE. 


New Srnres. 


{N0. 60. a ene. 


———— 








NEW WORK ON LANDSCAPE - GARDENING. 


—— 
Tn post 8vo. with numerous Hitustrations, price 12s, 


HOW 


INTENDED AS A GENERAL GUIDE 


TO LAY OUT A GARDEN: 


IN ee et FORMING, OR IMPROVING AN ESTATE (PROM A QUARTER OF AN ACRE TO A HUNDRED ACRES 
N EXTENT), WITH REPERENCE TO BOTH DESIGN AND EXECUTION, 


By EDWARD KEMP, 


LANDSCAPE GARDENER, BIRKENHEAD PARK 
The best work on Practical Landscape Gardening which has appeared in this country,” —Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


CONTENTS. 
PART I. Tost 5 aa Seeen sed particalar styles faeeeeha ; 
for & ising People. in rn. (rees suited to ii 
TUE CHOICE OF A PLACE. ant Kinds of Becentricity wt overs Expression and Tone, of buildings and > Seaside Gardens. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 23, 1850, 


REVIEWS. 
—— 

‘H MIAAAIA ALAGHKH KATA TOTS ‘EBAOMH- 
KONTA, ExiwtAem xa Sarary ty dv AyyAia 
‘eraupias THs xpos Giadoow THs Xperriaviens wasSevas. 
Ev Otovue, "Ev ry ryy'Axadnuscas turoypageny. 
Ere: aad, 

Vetus Testamentum Grovce, juzta LXX. 

Interpretes. Recensionem Grevianam ad 

Fidem Codicia Alexandrini aliorwmyue 


denuo reformavit. Greeca secundum ordinem 


Textus Hebran. Reformavit, Libros Apocry- 
phos a Canonicia segreqavit Fridericue 
ield, AAM., Coll. SS. Trin. Canta. 
olim sociis sumtibus Societatie de Pro- 
movenda Doctrina Christiana. Ovxonii, 
Excudebat Jacobus Wright, Academia 

Typographus. M.DCCC.LLX, 

Amonast the many marks of a superintend- 
ing Providence which may be found in the 
records of the Christian Church, perhaps 
there is none which is more calcu to 
gain the attention of literary men than the 
origin and consequences of that Greek 
version of the Old Testament, which we 
commonly call the Septuagint. It forms a 
mass of indirect snd circumstantial evidence 
in favour of divine revelation which is well 
worthy of critical examination. 

That the Mosaic economy was a mere 
parenthesis and episode in the scheme of 
tke Gospel, that it was a tem ry seaffold- 
ing for the erection of the Christian temple, 
is now @ fact of historical record. Bat the 
apparent difficulty consisted in bringing this 


national and exclusive dispensation into con- | 


nection with the universal design of ad- 
mitting all nations to an equality of religious 
privileges. True it is that from the first the 
door was open for the admission of Gentile 
proselytes; and “ the stranger that ia within 
thy .” whilat he enjipet the advantages, 
was liable to the obligations of the Mosaic 
covenant. But the door was narrow, and was 
necessarily confined to captives taken in 
war, or toa few favoured individuals amongst 
the neighbouring ples. Some general 
channel of communication was still required 
ere the world, that is, the Eastern world,— 
could be generally brought to the know- 
ledge of the Jewish records, and thus 
prepared to welcome the advent of Mes- 
sias. To effect this object, it was neces- 
sary that the Hebrew Scriptures should 
be translated into the most current lan- 
guage, and yet that the version should 
retain a sacred and inspired character. This 
was a matter of no ordinary difficulty, for 
none but Jews i a petle the task. The 
original Hebrew already ceased to be 
spoken even in Juda, and was expounded 
by the doctors of the law to the common 
people in Syriac or Chaldes Targums. But 
the multitudes of Jews who were spread 
over the East by commerce or war, and 
more especially by the conquests of Alexan- 
der, demanded that such a version should be 
made, and accordingly it was made by the 
Jews of Alexandria sc, 280—300, in the reign 
of prance hus and his successors. 

It should always be remembered that the 
Hebrew and Greek languages are anything 
but cognate; they are altogether dissimilar 
in grammar and phraseology. It was im- 
possible, therefore, to make a literal version, 
and the utmost approach was to give equi- 
valent expressions; nor was this always 
practicable. This should always be con- 


sidered in our criticisms on the LXX., or we 
shall demand what it was impossible to per- 
form. But this apparent defect was in truth 
overruled for the success and utility of the 
Hellenistic version. Had the Alexandrine 
translators been more strict and literal, their 
labours would have heen suited to the Scribes 
and Pharisees, but not adapted to the Hel- 
lenistic colonists. The language of the LIX. 
is suited rather to the synagogue than the 
temple. It often spiritualises the letter, 
and gives a paraphrastic interpretation in- 
shendd 0 of a verbal, The power and effect of 
this apparent discrepance is often seen in 
the quotations of the New Testament, and 
accounts for the general preference of the 
version, on & principle far more creditable 
to Evangelists and Apostles than those 


which are commonly assi i } 
But the signal, we le said the 


exquisite, wisdom of Providence in these 
atory arrangemonta for the era of 


hristianity cannot be fully discussed unless | 


we group together these several antecedents. 
The provision for proselytes was not only 
indicative of the universal design, but was 
essential to its accomplishment. It was the 
Jewish proselytes who spread over every 
art of the earth, and for whose services the 

reck version was intended; and none but 
Jewish proselytes, called Greeks, could have 
made it. Had it not been made by Jews 
who had served under the Macedonian con- 
queror, it could not have partaken of that 
sg phrageol which we find in the 

ew Testament. mi the Gospels been 
Written in Attic Greek, they could not have 


been written by Galilean fishermen. Had | 


the Pauline Epistles been written in Attic 
Greek, they could not have been written by 
the pupil of Gamaliel, A still more com 

hensive manifestation opens to view. It is 
this :—to prove the Bible the Word of God 
to all ages, it was indispensable that the same 
sacred character should be impressed, and, 
as it were, stereot on every biblical ver- 
sion, and that this character should be 
essentially Hebraic. Now, the Greek Sep- 
tuagint is the mother of all versions (except 
the Syriac, which is Hebrew modernised), 
and it has stamped its character not only on 
the versions of the Old Testament, but on 
the New Testament itself. We despair of 
producing another word in its favour; but 
we cannot help congratulating our readers 
on that incom exubi edition which it has 
been the privilege of the Christian Know- 
ledge Society to plan, and of Mr, Field, their 
editor, to execute. From the earliest 
times, long before Origen, the order of 
the LXX. had become so confused that it 


could scarcely be collated with the Hebrew | 


text. It abounded with frightful mutilations, 
and was disgraced with gross interpolations. 
The Romish Charch had succeeded in vio- 
lating the order of the canonical books, by 


the absurd intervention of Apocryphal 
writings, which had no — to 
Hebrew originals. In this debused con- 


dition the Septuagint was viewed by 
many Protestant critics as little better 
than a pile of ruins —rudie indigestaque 
moles, It is s high honour to the Church of 
England that individuals have been found 
| within her bosom to resene this mother of 
; biblical versions from her long neglect 
since the days of Augustine, to restore her 
| to her primitive rank, and to wipe off the 
| defacements which time and oblivion had 
brought on her countenance. We hail ber 
accession to a public chair at Oxford as an 
;omen that she will again be valued as she 











‘was in the Primitive Church. She will 
| Teign henceforth, not as the rival of the 
| Hebrew, but as its queen and companion. 
She will reign as the guide and guardian of 
; that doctrinal phraseology which is essential 
, to & written revelation. She will be re- 
| membered as having furnished that seal 
to all other versions which Christ, the 
| Evangelists, and Apostles have conferred on 
her in the New Testament. She is the sole 
, Catholic version, because she was designed 
‘for the use of the Christian Church in all 
, ages, The peculiar importance of this Greek 
version of the Old Testament consists in its 
use of the same doctrinal expressions as 
those which announce to us the tidings of 
ralvation in the iar ey and the terms of 
salvation in the Epistles. -It is hard to say 
how such doctrinal expressions could have 
been translated from Hebrew into Greck, 
unless by a well-known and authentic version 
i made and received, for a considerable time, 
before the era of Christianity. Had the 
| Evangelists or Apostles made their own 
| doctrinal nomenclature, it not only would 
have been open to much suspieion, but we 
think it would have been scarcely intelligible. 
| The words suchas rforis, 8urasoordry, drodtrpmcrs, 
dydrn, &ywoten, x 7 A, are used in sucha pecn- 
liar sense, and so unlike that of classic Greek, 
that unless they had been previously in- 
terpreted, they must have sounded little 
better than jargon. Nor could appeals to 
| the ancient prophets, on behalf of the claims 
| of Jesus as the expected Messias, have been 
| viewed as authentic, unless their productions 
had been recorded in the same language as 
that in which the appeal was made. In 
whatever position, therefore, we contemplate 
this primitive version, we must recognise 
it as constituting an indispensable and 
essential element of Christian evidence. 
| We are aware many will think that we are 
| eacmly exalting the Septuagint, for it has 
! unhappily been viewed since the Reforma- 
} tion, as the rival rather than the companion 
of the Hebrew text. But we disclaim all con- 
ceptions of rivalship between the version and 
| the origi Whilst we do not affect any 
i direct inspiration for the version, we assert 
_ that it stands separate and distinct from all 
| other versions, and that it forms a neceseary 
; and essential of Biblical study. Nay, 
lwe think that the sanction of the New 
Testament has conferred on it something 
‘ very like canonical authority, especially when 
}we remember that it was the sole Bible of 
| the Universal Vhurch till the days of Jerome, 
land that it is still the sole Bible of the 
' Eastern Church. Such claims are too ancient 
_to be invalidated, too strong to be refuted, 
and too weighty to be neglected. The dis- 
crepancies between the Hebrew and the 
LXX. are numerous and important, but they 
often end in a kind of drawn battle. The 
chronology of the LXX. is now generally 
preferred. On many obscure passages the 
| version often imparts light and instruction. 
| Nor when it differs can we always trust to 
i our Hebrew knowledge or to the Hebrew 
text, as it is now printed and pointed. The 
MSS. of the . were probably unpointed, 
and therefore admitted of much latitude in 
the version. Be this as it may, the deprecia- 
tory tone in which the version is often 
spoken of by a certain class of critics is 
greatly detrimental to the evidence either of 
the Old or New Testament. So much de- 
pends on the value and safety of this “ half- 
way house ” between Judaism and Christian- 
ity that he is a bold man who thinks we 
could dispense with its accommodation. 
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But so much of this injustice to the LXCX. 
has arisen from the mutilations and trans- 
positions of their text, that we are willing to 
augur 4 more righteous judgment concern- 
ing ite merits in the coming age. We feel 
assured that the University of Oxford is 
fully justified in devoting a publie chair to 
this express study, and that the knowledge 
of Hellenistic Greek will hereafter be prase- 
cuted as an essential to clerical attainments. 
But for this object it will be necessary that a 
recension of the Vatican text, similar to that 
which is now made of the Alexandrian, should 
be undertaken under the auspices of the 
delegates of the University Press. It is the 
Vatican text which has always hitherto been 
used amongst us, and which has a general 
prepossession in ite favour. Its mutilations 
and disarrangements are still more numerous 
and cousiderable than its rival, aud they will 
demand some time and labour for their 
rectification. But though Cambridge has 
led the way, Oxford will net be slow to 
emulate her example, At any rate, we may 
pronounce it, “ Nodus vindice dignus.” 





The Poema of Hevnc, complete. Translated 
in the Original Metrea, with a Sketch of 
Heine's Info, By EB. A. Bowring, (Long- 
mans.) 

Tr is but little more than three years since 

Heinrich Heine terminated his earthly career, 

and yet his name has long been inscribed 

upon the rofl of fame. His countrymen, 
though locking upon him with some feel- 
ings of distrust and jealousy, on account of 
his supposed French leanings, have long 

regarded him as the representative of ‘the 
hopes and yearnings of Young Germany, 
and as the abiest exponent of the views held 
by that party. It is but recently, however, 

that his works have been published in a 

complete form; and until Mr. BE. A Bowring 

—-already known as one of the translators 

of Goethe and Schiller—presented them in 

the present handsome volume, the poems 
of Heine were inaccessible to the English 
reader. We purpose glancing briefly at 

Heine's life, and adverting to some of the 

more prominent characteristics of his poetry. 
Lt is pone feature in — German 
try, that it is eminently political. 

The German muse bes tk the saree haunts 

of fancy and imagination and come into the 

market-place and the forum, into the church 
and the political assembly. The poet has 
become an athlete in the polemical arena, has 
cast behind the sweet, fresh life of an earlier 
period, and is content to struggle in the duat 
amid the dire necessities of the present, in 
the endeavour to promote political and social 
reforms, and give impetus to all progres- 
sive movements. All the poet is hurried 
into the service of the passing hour, and the 
richest. and most suggestive traditions of the 
middle ages are regarded as valuable only in 
sv far as they may be made to illustrate the 
pressure of some political or ecclesiastical 

grievance, The Minnesingers have still a 

posterity, however, to perpetuate their 

ancient glory, in inst school which has been 
entitledthe Swabian. The late Gustav Schwab, 

Uhland, and Justinus Kerner avoided the 

heats of political partisanship, and did not 

draw their inspiration from dreams of liberty, 
but followed the old paths, were contented 
with the realm of Nature and the beautiful 
progeny of marvels which she reveals to the 
eyes of her favourites ; bat these were the ex- 
ceptions and not the role. Poets of all 
classes, lyric, epic, and dramatic, are filled 


with national wrongs and propound national 
reforms. Poland inspives the muse of Count 
Platen; Arndt has not yet forgotten his 
bitter hatred of France, but for forty years 
has poured out his lava stream of snimad- 
versions upon his Gallic neighbours. Liberty 
animates the Pfizera, Auersperg, Stieglita, 
and Dingelstedt. Heino and Hoffmann, 
Froelich and Herwegh, are equally enthusi- 
astic im a similar direction; and the dra- 
matists—Pratz, Gutzkow, Laube, and Knorr 
--are all patriots and political reformers, as 
was to be expected, 

Foremost, however, among the recent poeta 
of Germany is Heinrich Heine. Since Goethe 
he has had no equal in fecundity of fancy, 
splendour of imagination, rich though some- 
what hard humour, brilliant wit, and terrible 
satire. Heine, according to the humour of 
his various critics, has been likened to Aris- 
tophanes, Rabelais, Burns, Cervantes, Sterne, 
Jean Paul Richter, Swift, Voltaire, Byron, and 
Béranger, severally ; but to none of them is 
the resemblance very striking. Heine him- 
self loved to be regurded as a disciple of the 
first-mentioned poet, but most of his critics 
have fixed upon Voltaire as his real master. 
He resembled the French poet in the wild 
daring of hia wit, his scathing satire, and 
the levity with which he treated the most 
sacred subjects; but, unlike Voltaire, he 
never betrayed any bitterness when touching 
on religious topics. To Heine religion was 
a mere matter of philosophical speculation, 
and therefore it was removed altogether 
beyond the pale of the passions. He reserved 
his fierce scorn, his biting satire, his burnin 
indignation, for his political and wathetical 
opponents, and satisfied himeelf with covert 
sneers at Christianity and its professors, His 
lumour, like that of Burns, rejoiced in the 
grotesque, and was never so effective as 
when disporting on the very confines of the 
terrible; but, unlike tho Routtish poet, he 
had no profound faith underlying bis ap- 
parent profanity. He did not direct his wit 
against cant and humbug as such, because he 
believed in nothing else, but aguinst Christi- 
anity itself. Heine could seldom be in earnest 
about anything; and when, for the sake of 
effect, he assumed a passionate tone and 
succeeded in awakening the liveliest interest 
of the reader, ha always tock care to 
nullify the effect as speedily as possible, and 
was the first to langh at the interest which 
he had excited. Thiers said of Heine, that 
he was the “ wittiest. Frenchman since Vol- 
taire.”" This saying is more piquant than 
true, That Heine copied some of the vices 
of French authorship in his writings may 
be at once conceded, but his genius, spite of 
his long residence abroad, was pre-cminently 
Teutonic to the very last. He conld not 
shake off the impressions which he had re- 
ceived at Diisseldorf. The wild legends of 
his fatherland filled his imagination and 
supplied him with inexhaustible materials. 
He was a mocker, but not a grimacer, He 
laughed at everything which most men 
regard sacred, but his laughter was not 
suited to Parisian drawing-rooms. He did 
not convey his contempt by a sneer or & 
shrigg of the shoulders, but indulged in a 


deep German guia, with weird, unearthly | 


undertones. 


Heine was born in the Bolkerstrasse at; 


Diisseldorf, on the 12th of December, 1799. 
Both of his parents were of the Jewish per- 
sunsion, and both were comparatively poor, 
the father of Heine not being like his bro- 
ther Solomon, the famous banker of Ham- 
burgh, both banker and philanthropist, In 
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speaking of his buyish days, the = Rays,. 
“apple tarts were my passion. Now it is 
love, truth, freedom and—crab soup.” He- 
received the earliest clements of his eduea- 
tion at the Franciscan convent in his netive 
town, where he was strangely impressed; as 
he tells us himself, by the sorrowful face of 
a large wooden Christ, which was constantly 
before his eyes in the convent. He was 
subsequently placed in the Lyceum of Diis- 
seldorf, and was transferred in 1816 to 
Hamburg to study commerce. There he 
seems to have remained three years; and 
then, in 1819, we find him at the University 
of Bonn, which had been founded the pre- 
vious year, where ho studied Augustus 
Schlegel. Heine seems to have been un- 
fortunate in his university career—he could 
not find suitable instructors,or his instructors 
did not find a suitable pupil in him, He 
remained only six months at Bonn, and then 
proceeded to Giattingen, where, az he informs 
us, he was rusticated soon after matricula- 
tion. Thence he went to Berlin, where be 
read the works of Spinoza, applied himself 
to the stady of philosophy under the tutelage 
of Hegel, associated with Chamiseo, Varn- 
hagen von Ense, Bopp, and Grabbe, 
abandoned all thoughts of a commercial 
career, and received those religious, philo- 
sophical, and political opinions which he 
cherished and maintained throughout life. 
In 1823 he left Beriin and went once more 
ta Gottingen, where he studied law, and re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor in 1825, 

Here he ahandoned the creed of the 
Hebrews, and became, nominally at least, . 
a Christian, He was tised into the 
Lutheran Church at Heiligenstadt ; 
was never very apparent. He ufterw: 
said that he the step in order to prevent 
M. Rothachild from treating him two fa- 
millionnairely. Tt is very certain that there 
was no conversion in the case; for Heine, 
though nationally a Jew, was never one im 
faith, and though baptised, he never became 
a Christian, He never cared for “ old ‘clo,” 
and he never found any religious garmente 
that fitted him better. 

Heine published his first volume of poetry, 
under the unpretending title of “ Gedichte,” 
in 1822, and met with the ‘jon usually 
accorded to youthful bards. The volume, if 
not absolutely still-horn, created very little 
sensation. In the following year, he i 
his wings for a dramatical Hight, but with 
little better success. The aly two plays 
which he ever wrote-—“ Almanzor"” and 
is rs - the rede and 
very little ised when they a in 
MA Between these two plays he inserted 
a collection of poetry entitled * Lyrical Inter- 
ludes," which was just-as coldly received as ite 
predecessors from the sume fer Heine's 
obscurity, however, was not’ destined to be 
of long duration. In 1827 he republished 
this colleetion at Hamburg, together with. 
his “ Youthfal Sorrows,” and gave to the 
whole the title of the “ Book of Songe.” In 
amoment he became famous. The volume- 
wns read, criticised, applauded, condemned, 
and then re-read aguin and in im alb 
direetions, but cpeiety among the students: 
at the universities. Nor is this success to 
be wondered at. ‘The “Hook of Songs” is a 
wonderful collection of poems where wit, 
humour, knowledge of the world and its 
ways, are combined with a fancy that recog 
nised none of the ordinary restraints im . 
by society, and a genius that made light of 
everything—even of its own powers. The 
admiring reader, whe could mot refuse: his 
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admiration, was nowhere called on to admire, 
but merely asked to laugh with the author 
and at him. We hardly w where, within 
the same compass, a lover of poetry could 
find so many gushes of the truest tenderness, 
ribbed round with so many harsh truths— 
where he could so fully indulge his lyrical 


iasm, in such an endless variety of | 


metres, and have it damped and extinguished 
80 completely, often by a single line—where 
the lover's suit is more ionately preferred, 
and all the lover's - and tears and 
agonies are more mercilessly exposed and 
caricatured-—where commonplace and im- 
probabilities, the most ordinary events and 
the most ordinary characters are brought 
into such startling juxtaposition with the 
grand and the tremendous, and where the gro- 
tesque has been aimed at and achieved with 
so much success, The fearful trifling with 
the most momentous subjects is in itself 
terrible, and the jubilant manner in which 
some of the greatest secrets of the universe 
are treated, and scoffed at, contains some of 


o, or rather what 


Poa bride; " 
bride may be, a possibly be suggested 
tself: 


Thou now hast the money,—why longer delay ? 
‘Thou dark scowling fellow, why lingering stay ? 
I sit in my chamber, and slay wait, 
And midaigbt is near, but the bride is still late. 
From the charchyard the shuddering breexes arise ;— 
Ye breezes, O say, has bride met your eyes ? 
Pale demans coms round me, and hard on to 
Make curtsies with grinning, and nod their "'O yes!" 
Quick, tell me the message "re coming abo! 
Black ’ ih liv'ry of ire trick’d out! ” 
My mistress sends word that she soon will be here; 
In a car drawn by dragons she'll shortly appear, 
Dear grey little man what wonld'st thon to-day ? 
Dead master of ining, what's thy busin met 
days me with mute mournful mien, 

hls turns away, and no longer ke sean, 


Of one of Heine's favourite amusements, 
that of exciting the interest of the reader to 
the highest pitch, and then with a few words 
—sometimes in the last line of a poem— 
dashing it rudely to the ground—no better 
parody could be given than the famous lines 
of Dr, Johnson : 


Thus I , ‘ 
sia 
“ Come, my a, and take some beer! '* 

We may quote one, out of many instances 
which s st themselves, from a poem en- 
titled “ Dialogue on Paderborn Heath” : 

Hear’ st thou not far music 
As of donble-bass and 


“ You're mistaken, friend, in speaking: 
Thus of fiddle and its brother ; 


Heine walked the world of dreams with 
an imperial tread, and wove the shadowy 
horrors of s into his verse with consum- 
mate power. Here is a brief poem, one of a 
series, and yet so complete in itself that it 
tells its own story : 

ta gremeser oder mama 

iO Went on ie ; 
White was his a | se op hel apa main 


But he was course Tost unclean within. 
Yes, an Call of xin ; 
Worthy to seem on de was his great art, 


Phage paar’ een = beet Come here and see!" 
apa ie dreanm-god, slily showing mo 

Within a mirror’s frame vision then, 

The mannikin before an altar stood, 

My love beskdle him, both said ‘* Yes, they would,” 


And thousand langhing devils cried “ 

Heine's next great work was his “ Reise- 
bilder,” or “ Pictures of Travel,” which was 
written tly in prose and ly in verse, 
and was cabaibel ah these ape a intervals 
| from 1826 to 1831. The poetical portion of 
the Reisebilder" is divided into three parts 
— “The Return Home,” “The Hartz-Jour- 
ney,” and “The Baltic’ —and each of these 
is redolent of Heine’s peculiar and ghastly 
humour, his fantastic creations, his undis- 
| guised contempt for religion, and his wild 
| mocking spirit. Like his own “ North-wind,” 
he igen away to the waves,” telling many 
a wild tradition, primeval Sagas from Nor- 
way, “and the while,” to quote his own 
words, “far-echoing, laughs he and howls 
he exorcist’s songs of the Edda, grey old 
Runic proverbs, so darkly-daring, and magiec- 
forcible, that the white sons of Ocean spring 
up on high, all exulting in maddened excite- 
ment.” More strongly defined examples of 
his daring recklessness are to be found else- 
where; and therefore, instead of dwelling on 
this point here, we prefer quoting a brief 
poem, bearing the title of “Questions,” 
where something of earnestnesa reveals 
itself, though in a very questiunable form; 

By the sea, by the desert night-cover’d sea 
Standeth o youth. 


His brent of sndness, his head fall of donbtings, 
And with gloomy lips be asks of the billoyes ; 





yphical nighteapes, 
Heals in tarbans and swarthy bonnets, 
Heads in perukes, and o thousand others 
Poor and ring beads of us mortale— 
Tell me, what si 


Prom whence doth ee And where doth he go? 
Who dwelleth amongst the golden stars yonder?" 
_ be meen — hero murmur eternal, 

The stare are owtaniing all tindeas and oath, 

And a fool is awaiting an answer. 

The French Revolution in 1890 stimulated 
Heine to become a politician and newspaper 
writer. He was then living at Berlin again, 
after residing at Hamburg and Munich. It 
would appear that his polemical lucubrations 
did not please certain Prussian authorities ; 
for, though the fact is not explicitly stated, 
it seems probable that Heine received very 
broad hints as to the desirability of changing 
the place of his abode. Be this as it may, it 
is certain that in 1831 Heine went to live in 
Paris, and continued to reside there until his 
death, with the exception of one or two short 
visits which he paid to his native land. He 
wrote French as fluently as German, and it 
is said that the translations of his works 
which appeared in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes and the Bibliotheque C oraine 
were cither written by himself, or by per- 
sonal tcmegg ir his = pall 
su ision. In 1835 appeared his celebrated 
ey History of Modern Liordture in Germany,” 
which was afterwards republished under the 
title of “The Romantic School,” and in 
French under that of * L’ e.” This 
is, unquestionably, the most characteristic 
and outspoken of all Heine's prose works. 
Here, if anywhere, we find something like a 
consistent statement of his views,—religious, 
msthetical, and political, Here many of the 
aberrations of his genius are accounted for; 
because here we perceive that Heine was 
neither a Jew nor a Christian, but a pan- 
theist; and because being in earnest here, 
where we perceive his relations to the topics 
on which is treating, with sufficient dis- 


tinctness, we are no lo at a loss to 
account for that perpetual trifling with other 
topics correlated with these. According w 
Heine, the whole of the intellectual move- 
ment of Germany, since Lessing ond Kant, 
has been a death-struggle against Deism. 
Passionately docs he describe this struggle, 
and resolutely does he hurl bimself into the 
thick of it. As,a French critic somewhat 
‘enthusiastically says, he ranges his army in 
order of battle, gives the signals, and marches 
the Titans i heaven,—Kant, Fichte, 
Hegel, all those formidable spirits whose 
every thought is a victory, whose every 
formula is & cosmogonic bovleversement. 
Mercilessly did Heine deal with those who 
seemed to halt in the march to which he 
would have marshalled them; he heaps de- 
nunciations on Schelling, and on such 
dreamers as Novalis, Arnim, and Brentano, 
who would gladly have brought back the 
sweet spirit of primitive times, and who 
shrank as mach from the conclusions at 
which Young Germany was seeking to 
arrive, as from the noisy contest by which 
they sought to reach them. The work is 
essentially partial, one-sided, unhealthy, and 
untrue. 

We must pass lightly over Heine's other 
prose works, his “ Salou," a series of essays 
commenced at Hamburg in 1934, and com- 

leted in 1840; his elaborate essay on the 

Yomen of Shakspeare, published in 1839; 
his bisa attack on his old friend, the 
republican poct Bérne; his “ Lutezia,” or 
Paris, consisting of articles on French poli- 
tics, arts, and manners, which had been con- 
tributed to the Augsburg Gazette between 
1840 and 1844; his “Confessions,” “ Dr, 
Faust," and “Gods in Exile," which were 
written @ few years before his death; and 
pause to make afew brief remarks on his 
* Atta Troll,” which was written in 1841, 

This is, according to our judgment, the 
most delightful of all Heine's poetical pro- 
ductions—rich in mythological lore, profound 
in world-wisdom, overflowing with wit and 
humour, abounding in passages of wonderful 
eae power, gleaming with the most 

rilliant sarcasm, and containing endless 
surprises and contrasts. The me ism of 
the poem is simple, but this does not pre- 
vent it from being infinitely discursive and 
suggestive, Atta Troll, the dancing bear of 
the Pyrenees, escapes from his keeper, leav- 
ing behind him his faithful wife Mumma, 
and makes his way to his mountain-haunts, 
where the other members of his family, in- 
eluding his own youthfal progeny, reside, 
To these, as a judicious paterfamilias, he 
imparts lessons of weighty instruction, and 
moralizes on men and human society ina 
strain which no bear, either before or since, 
has been able to emulate, Atta Troll is 
pursued; and the adventures, natural and 
supernatural, which befal the pursuers are 
described with the richest humour, All 
through this poem, Heine's grotesque power 
is conspicuous,—-from the description of the 
bear-leader who wore six Madonnas upon his 
pointed hat, to protect his head from bullets 
—carrying an altar-covering, many-hued, 
which did service as a mantle; who had first 
been a monk, then a robber-captain, and, 
before bear-keeping, had “joined the two 
vocations” by taking service under Don 
Carlos,—all ugh the many mazes and 
devious wanderings of the poem, with its 
ificent descriptions of gloomy forest- 
holds, mountain scenery, sunny village 
streets, tumbling cataracts hissing with foam, 
to its fantastic dreams and marvellous revela- 
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tions, all bristling with irony, all intermingled 
with the most incongruous elements, and 
al} resonant with fun. Daylight and dream- 
fight are not blended and interfused, but 
aromzht into the most startling juxtaposi- 
tion; the commonest offices of everyday life 
are Hnked with the most marvellous and 
terrible imaginations; the real and the ideal, 
the true and the fantastic. are wrought up 
into the quaintest of arabesques ; until the 
reader is astonished ot the wealth of the 
imagination which could ereate so much out 
of such nnpromising materials. With Heine 
are never safe, Are you sad at some of 
ms tender touches—in a moment you are 
areused with a sudden sarcasm; and if you 
are disposed to pause over the landscape 
whiek he has painted with consummate 
wiki], he hurries you away at once, shaking 
the cap and bells. In a single stride, you 
step out of the village etreet, where the most 
commonplace of ayocations are being fal- 
fowed, mto elf-land amid wonders and en- 
thantments; but even there, you are not 
allowed to rest from the assaults of the 
mocking spirit who accompanies you, and 
wire tells you to turn your back upon the 
witch's incantations in order to take a peep 
into the state of her larder. The vision of 
the Wild Hunt, at the cottage of the witch 
Ureev, where Nimrod rides with “ Charles 
X.," ond King Arthur and Sir Ogier of Den- 
mark exchange courtesies, is one of the finest 
proces of imaginative try we know of. 
Aud yet even here the Font cla it impos- 
sitt2 to restrain his inextinguishable spirit 
ef droflery ; for, among the wild bunters, he 
recognises Shekspere and his dull commen- 
tator, Francis Horn, whom he thus describes : 
By his mouth's eweet smile I also 
Kumw agnin the worthy William,* 
Worn the Puritans had likewise 
@urved with bitterness ; this sinner 
Newle must join at night that savage 
Army on a black steed mounted; 


im an asa, and close beside bim 
Texte 6 man,—and, O good heavens, 
hia weary, praying cestares, 
iy his pious, snow-white nightcap, 
die grief of woul, I etraigbiway 
aew our old friend, Francis Horn! 
dine for writing commentaries 
fm the world-child Shakes: , must bo 
After doath, poor fellow, with him 
Ride amidst the wild hant's tumult! 
Ab, he now must ride, poar Francia, 
Who to walk waa well-nigh frighten'd ; 
Who ne'er mav'd, except when praying, 
9 when chatting o'er the teu-tray 
Would not all the aged maitens, 
Long accustomed to carese him, 
Shudder if they came to hear that 
Wruicis was a savage huntaman { 
When be brenks into a gadlop, 
The great William with derision 
Looks on his poor commentator 
Whe at donkey's pace gore after, 
Helplesaly nul wiklly clinging 
‘To the pounnel of his donkey, 
Yet in cleath as well es lifetime 
Following fuithfully his author, 


The dream of fair women which followed 
wns not eo enchanting as to disarm him of 
hes wit. On awaking, he finds himself in 
the cabin of the witch, with no other com- 

ion than a pug-dog, that stands beside 
the hearth before the kettle holding a spoon 
im bis paws, with which he hastily stirs the 
broth as it evinces symptoms of “ boiling 
ever.” Of course the dog turns ont to be 
aa enchanted Swabian poet ; 
Sut am 1 myself bowitch'id ? 
@r atill blazes thore the fever 


inmy hend? I scarce can credit 
My own cara—the pug-dog's talking f 
Ten, ho's talking, and his accent 
Gentle is and Swabian; dreaming, 
As though barled in deep theaght, 
Speaks he in the foll'wing fashion : 


* Shakespear, 


“ Poor er Swabian poet! 
In @ foreign 1 I sade 
Languist as o dog enchanted, 
And a witch's ketle watch ! 


“What a shameful ain is witchcraft! 
0 how sad, bow deeply tragic 

Is my fate—with human feelings 
Underneath a dog's exterior ! 


“Would that 1 at home bad tarried 
With my trusty school-companians { 
They're ot nuy rate no wixarda— 
Ne‘er bewiteh'd a singte being ! 


“Would thas I at home had tarried 
With Charles Mayer, with the lusciona 
Yellow figs of may own country, 

With ite pudkding-heoth aelicions ! 


“T'm half dend now with nostalzia— 
Wonld that J cculd see the smoke 
Rising from the chinnies where they 
Vermicetli cook a4 Stukkert |" 

In 1844 appeared a volume, entitled “ New 
Poems,” to which waa added “ Germany, a 
Winter Tale.” His “Germany” is one of 
Heine's most characteristic productions, full 
of wit and the bitterest satire. There is 
scarcely a page wherein some keen barb is 
not hurled at a literary adver ; but the 
best portion of the poem is that which 
deacribes the author's adventures in the 
eavern of Kyffhauser with the emperor 
Barbarossa. 

In 1850 and 1851, during the ravages of 
bis fearful malady—paralysis and atrophy of 
the limbs—Heine composed his last great 
poetical work, to which he gave the title of 
“ Romancero.” He divided the volume into 
three books, called respectively “* Histories,” 
“ Lamentations,” and “ Hebrew Melodies.” 
The firat book contains some beautiful 
ballads, which prove that the author could, 
if he liked, have rivalled Uhland and the 
other Swabian poets who fell under his lash; 
the poems in the second book are equally 
miscellancous, but are more copiously dashed 
with satire; and the third buok is divided 
into three distinct parts, entitled “ Princess 
Sabbath,” “ Jehuda ben Halevy,” and “ Dis- 
putation.” Of these, incomparably the most 
pleasing is the book devoted to the history 
of Jehuda ben Halevy; and “ Disputation ” 
is, on the whole, the most repulsive of all 
the writings of Heine. 

Three years atter the publication of “ Ro- 
mancero”' appeared the “ Latest Poems,” 
which do not call for any special comment. 
Ant now the end was approaching. For 
eight years Heine had been confined to his 
couch, “in a state of death withont its 
repose,” as he saya, “and without the privi- 
leges of the dead, who have no need to spend 
money, and no letters or books to write.” 
On the 17th February, 1856, his safferings 
terminateil, and he was borne from his house 
in the Avenue Matignon to his last resting- 
— the only men of noto who attended 
1i8s obsequiea being Gautier, Mignet, and 
Dumas. 

Heine was a congeries of contradictions— 
a personal aswell ag a povtical paradox. He 
had tenderness, but he delighted to trample 
upon it; a glorious imagination, which he 
sought to defile; passion, at which be langhed; 
and earnestness, which be endeavoured to 
extinguish in quips and cranks and so 
jests, Ifhe had any religious feelings at all, 

e took care never to e them, but 
encered at the religious convictions of others. 
Judging from the grotesque quality of his 
humour, we should say that hous a jibe 
waa ever on his tongue, his heart was always 
heavy. He had no faith in God, and no 
confidence in man. We are told that he was 
an aflectionate husband and a dutiful son. 
It is possible that he was both; and yet it 
is certain that he was jealous of his wife 
without cause, and never saw his only sur- 


viving parent-—his mother—save at intervals 
of many years. 

It is simple justice to add that the trans- 
lator has performed his task well. The 
original metres are preserved throughout 
the entire volume, and the spirit of the 
German poet is transfused into the ver- 
nacular tongue with great skill. English 
readers need no longer be strangers to the 
wild, daring, grotesque genius of one of 
Germany's greatest poets. 





Journal of a Voyage to Australia and Rownd 
the World for Magnetical Research. By 
the Rev. W. Scoresby, D.D. Edited by 
Archibald Smith, Esq. (Longman & Co.) 

Tuoven the name of Dr. Scoresby is not 

popularly known, men of science will regard 

a volume by him on magnetical experiments 

as a matter of first rate importance. Mag- 

netism was the study of his later life, as 
the geography, science, and natural history 
of the Arctic regions had been of his earlier 
days; and, independent of his theories and 
inventions, which are both valuable and 
novel, he made himself notorious in the philo- 
sophical world by a very decided pag ess | 
with Professor Airy concerning the so 

iron and magnets proposed by the latter, 
and extensively used by the merchant service 
and the navy,as the best means of correcting 
the deviations of the compass in iron shi 

sailing south. Dr. Scoresby’s sense of the 
danger attending Professor abs theories 
and plans, and his desire to be able to 
controvert them by practical experiment, 
induced him, though far advanced in life, to 
undertake a voyage to Australia. His editor 
says: “The voyage was undertaken with 
the object of observing the changes which 
take place in the magnetic state of an 
iron ship proceeding from a northern to 

a southern magnetic latitude, and of de- 

ciding certain questions as to the best 

mode of eorrecting the deviations of the 
compass in such a ship.” Aftera few delays 
and many negotiations, subscriptions were 
raised from various sources, and two cabins 
in the Royal Cherter, one of the large iron 
vessels belonging to the Liverpool and 
Anstralian Steam Navigation Company, were 
laced at hia disposal for the due stowage of 
timself, his wife, his wife's maid, and his 
mathematical instruments ; and on the 17th of 

January, 1856, he and his installed them- 

selves on board, and started on their voyage 

of experiments to the autipodes. 

It was an interesting and a highly im- 
portant mission which the Reverend Doctor 
went to fultil: and one which, in the present 
extensive use of iron for ships, might have 
been of vital consequence to the practical as 
well as to the scientific world. The deviation 
of the compass in iron ships has had terrible 
and fatal effects. The Birkenhead and the 
V'ayleur were both lost from the unsuspected 
changes in the compass; and many of the 
smaller iron shipa yearly met the same fate 
without attracting much public attention. 
So early as 1839 Professor Airy had in- 
vestigated this subject; and this was one of 
the conclusions to which he came: 


* Although the amount of that part of the 
semicircular deviation which is caused by induced 
magnetism cannot be determined by meana of 
observations at any one place, we know that it is 
a quantity of the same order as the quadrantal 


deviation. It may be somewhat ater or some- 
what stoaller, but not remarkab Y ter; and 
with some possible distributions of the soft iron, 


it may be zero, Of the two iron yeasels examined, 
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one, the Rainéow, with a semicircular deviation 
of 60°, had a quadranta] deviation of only 1°; the 
other, the /ronsides, with a semicircular devistion 
of 30°, had a quadrantal deviation of 1° 6. There 
is, therefore, d reason to conclude that the part 
of the semicircular deviation caused by induced 
magnetism is in all cases (except in re high 
magnetic latitudes) extremely small, and that, so 
far as observations with the best compasses can 
go, the correction of the semicircular deviation 
made by fixed magnets in one Intitude will be 
perfectly correct in every other latitude." 


On this theory he acted in his mode of dis- 
tributing soft iron and magnets through the 
ship; and on both theory and mode of action 
Dr. Scoresby and Mr, Archibald Smith oppose 
him. They affirm that in many large iron 
ships there is no relation whatever between 
the two things compared; “that a single 
iron stanchion may give a large amount of 
semicircular deviation, and no perceptible 
amount of quadrantal deviation,” and that 
“a deck beam may give a large amount of 
quadrantal deviation and no perceptible 
semicircular deviation.” » By another train 
of reasoning they come also to the conclusion 
that the whole of the semicircular deviation 
in iron ships arises from induced magnetism, 
and that the only conclusion to be come to is 
the negative ono, “that no & priori conjec- 
ture, having the least probability of correct- 
ness, as to the relative proportions of the 
induced and — magnetism, which 

ve rise to the semicircular deviations, can 

formed.” Also, they deny that there was 
any ra eager observed by Mr. Airy in 
the Rainbow and Tronsides which might 
not have been caused by the transient in- 
duced magnetism of the soft iron in these 
ships ;" and that the“ compass may be placed 
ata position in the ship in which the induced 
Magnetism compensates itself so as to pro- 
duce no semicircular deviation, in which 
ease all the semicircular deviation will be 
caused by permanent or retentive magnetism. 
On the other band, the compass may be 
placed where all the permanent or retentive 
magnetism will compensate iteclf, in which 
case, the whole semicircular deviation will 
arize from induced magnetism : 


“ This conjecture was one on the correctness of 
which the mode of correction originally proposed 
by Mr, Airy, viz., by jizvd magnets, depended, 
Mr. Airy subsequently proposed to correct the 
semicircular part of the deviation by adjustible 
Magnets, the position of which is to be altered 
by the Captain according as the changes in dip, 
in the sub-permanent magnetism of the ship, or 
in the magnetism of the correcting magnets, intro- 
duces any serious amount of semicircular deviation, 

is mode of correcting the semicircular devia- 
tion would no doubt succeed in skilful hands, 
excopt in the case of sudden changes in the sub- 

rmanent magnetism of newly-built iron ships, 

it it may be doubted how far it is prudent to 
trast such delicate manipulation to unskilful 
hands. I am not aware whether this mode of 
correction has been practised, or whether it has 
succeeded in practice,” 


Much of the sabsequent controversy seems 
to have arisen from Dr. Scoresby's mistake 
of the Professor's meaning, when speaking 
of “ permanent magnetism" as the force 
which canses semicircular deviation. “ In 
other words,” says Mr, Smith, “he uses the 
term ‘ permanent magnetism ' as equivalent 
to * permanent magnetism’ + * transient 
magnetism induced by the vertical part of 
the earth's force ;'" but “ persons who looked 
into the paper only for the results of the 
mathematical investigation, without actually 
repeating or following the mathematical 
operations, easily fell into the mistake that 











Mr. Airy had demonstrated, or professed to | “Jocal colouring,” and has some photograyhs 


have demonstrated, that the semicircular 
deviation did arise entirely, or almost en- 
tirely, from permanent magnetism, and that 
|no part, or only a small and unimportant 
j part, arose from transient induced muagnet- 
iam." Dr, Scoresby, on the contrary, at- 
(tributed the semicircular deviation almost 
entirely to retentive magnetism, that is, to 
magnetism which may be considered perma- 
nent in the ordinary process of swinging a 
ship, but which changes under a change in 
the inducing force, and with great readiness 
when aided by mechanical violence. There 
was then another point to be considered: 
namely, the magnetic state of the iron of 
which the ships were built, Dr. Scoresby 
insisted that it was neither “soft,” nor yet 
“hard;" that is, it was not wholly without 
magnetic foree, nor yet permanently and 
unalterably magnetized. On the contrary, 
he proved by experiment that the iron plates 
of which ships are made are in a stute of 
indeterminate magnetism, “not* soft’ he- 
cause it (the iron) had acquired by hammering 
a t degree of magnetism, which it retained 
while the ship was swung in different posi- 
tions ; but neither was it ‘hard,’ hecanse in a 
new position, and under the influence ofa new 
inducing force and the molecular disturbance 
caused .° blows and strains, and even time 
alone, it changed.” This “ retentive magnet- 
ism," Dr, Scoresby proved, was not met by 
Mr. Airy's proposed mode of correction ; and 
at the mecting of the British Association at 
Liverpool, in 1854, he read a paper, * On the 
Loas of the Tayleur, and the Changes in the 
Compasses in Iron Ships,” wherem he in- 
sisted that the “ severe weather met with by 
the Jayleur in the Channel had ‘ shaken 
out’ the original magnetism of building, and 
given her a new magnetism, which left the 
correcting magnets to produce # deviation 
that threw her on the Irish coast.” In this 
paper Dr. Scoresby explained, and insisted 
on, the retentive condition of iron which 
enuses an intensely high state of magnetism 
to be induced which cannot be retained after 
the ship has beon exposed to different in- 
ducing forces and blows. This paper called 
forth a rejoinder from Mr. Airy, wherein he 
proved that all which Dr. Scoresby had 
advanced was wrong; and so the scientific 
world stood by, and saw the two magnetic 
athletes stripped for the combat in 
earnest. It ended by the Reverend upholder 
of ag retentive theory sctting out for Aus- 
trafia in the Reyal Charter, as abready said; 
whence, however, he brought rather signs 
and indications of work to be hereafter done, 
than any very conclusive and positive testi- 
mony. The mast compass was inaccurate, and 
the Royel Charter was a large and valuable 
ship—rather, we should say, her time and 
the uses to which she was put were valuable ; 
and Dr. Scoresby was not able to have her 
swung as often or carefully as he might have 
done with a smaller and more manageable 
vessel, However, his observations were 
useful and well done, “leading us to an- 
ticipate that still more valuable results may 
he derived from very careful observation of 
the deviation of the compasses, and of the 
variations of the vertical and horizontal force 
made on board an iron ship before leaving 
England, in the southern hemisphere, and 
after her return to England.” 
This must close the scientific portion of 
our notice. 
Of the journal as a work of art not much 
can be said, It presents few points of 
interest, but yet is not wholly devoid of 


of the sea-world worth extracting: 


“Were Ta painter, there is no scone whick, 
since my abandonment of Arctic adventure, hae 
come under my al observation, that I shoul 
more earnestly attempt to ye upon canvas than 
the poop deck of the Royal Charter, with the im- 
mediate elements for a picture without, during 
the height of the hurricane, First, in the after- 
part of the ship, looking upward, we should have 
the mizen mast of the ship denuded of all oail, 
with the cordage swelling out forward under the 
force of the wind—then the ship herself cast inte 
an oblique heel towards the side, the stem: 
caical tick by a mountsin-like wave—ten the 
living pictures at the helm—the attending officer 
and the directing captain standing sidewnys, iu 
the foreground of all ; then externally the assaiting 
mountain-like wave, following clove on the star 
board quarter, and giving the direction and angle 
to the et de inclined position, yet threatening, as 
many such waves do, to overwhelin the ehip & 
mightiness of watera; then the atmospheric 
of the picture, the mistiness of the stornm-drift-— 
the sun throwing a lurid glare through an aper- 
ture in the dense masses of cloud flying above--- 
eliciting in the sea-spray of some imanediate 
breaking crest a striking and brilliant segment of 
a prismatic arch ; and finally, beyond this, astern, 
oron the left hand of the picture above, an ap- 
proaching squall shower, thrown, by the cowtrast 


of the penetrating sunbeams, into the < 
consummate threatening and blackness |" 
But indeed the doctor was t in storms, 


and has attempted to describe more than 
one; perth we say advisedly, for his 
words, though corrrect and — enough, 
have not in them the dash and colour, or 
sounding roar of the true ocean storm. Aw 
7 scientific man could scarcely be ex- 
pected to give a poctic description of any- 
thing; least of all of a sea storm, which calm 
for more passion and spirit than most Saxone 
S088, 

In+the tropical sea he noticed what Lieu- 
tenant Maury bas also noticed in bis 
“Physical Geography of the Sea,” namely, 
that the Greenland whale (B. #yetioctee} 
cannot pass through that“ sea of fire,” which 
is to it “as an utterly sandy desert to the 
unprovided traveller; thus confirming the 
assertion which the reverend gentleman had 
made when a whaling captain and an Arctic 
voyager, that the “ nght,” or “ Greenland 
whale” is not the same as the whale of the 
southern circle, but is quite a different 
variety, if not species. The description of 
that tropical sea is by no means unin- 
teresting; 

“The tropical sea, at least in our track, bow- 
ever it might afford specimens of animaleule er 
minute radinta to interest the naturulist, was 
obviously barren, most barren in the supplice 

. needful forthe support of the innumerable myriads 
+ of medusm, cancri, clios, etc., which in their tame 
, constitute the food, and form the ‘' pesture 
| ground” of the ce ae ye for this pasture 
| ground in the Greenland seas is conspicuous, ix 
' turbid waters of a deep olive-green colour, to the 
least observant fisherman, He never expecte 
‘fish,’ at least he does not expect to find them 
| in repose, as at home, in blue water, such as we 
| have almost always had within the tropics; hut 
| in the olive-green water, turbid by reason wl ite 
| myriads and crowding of minute forms of life, he 
| has hopes of finding whales, as there at least they 
| might feed, and feed according to their tastes nud 
requirements most sumptuousty., ; 

‘Flying fish, as I have had occasion to notice, 
constituted almost the only conspicaons form of 
life we had seen in any frequency within the 

| tropics. With these we might, no dowht, have 
seen their perseentors—the bonito, the dolphin, 
and the shark—hed our speed been snffictewtly 
‘alow; but rarely going less than seven kms 
| these larger specics could not casily keep np with 
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aus, or be so likely to make their appearance as 
with ships going at a very slow speed, or occasion- 
aily at rest, beealined. One of the flying-tish, of 
at larger species, with a double set of flying fins, 
fell inte the fore chains, where it was cought by 
one of the saloon passengers. It was cooked and 
served up for dinner, and, ax far as could be judged 
from one morsel, seemed to be delicate eating.” 
There is a strange mixture in this book, 
which yet we take to be eminently charac- 
teristic of the man. There is in the first 
place a great deal of childish naiveté; as, for 
instance, when he expresses his surprise and 
contentment at the luxurious meals daily pre- 
pared and set forth in silver covers, &c., no 
storm or tempcst hindering cookor steward in 
the exactest performance of their duties; then 
there is a great deal of piety with the true 
conventional twang in it, at times oppres- 
sively nasal; and, lastly, an amount of ab- 
struse ecience perfectly bewildering to the 
general reader, and quite beyond the range 
of ordinary education. This mixture repre- 
sents very closely what was the nature of the 
man; we say vce, for, alas! time and he have 


parted for ever, and all that was belonging } 


to his mortal part rests now among the 
things that were. Chietly broken down by 
this long and anxions voyage, and burdened 
with the arduous duties seli-imposed, the 
weakened frame of the ardent observer gave 
way; and even before he could prepure his 
papers for publication, or finish his cherished 
work on magnetism, he was overtaken by 
the great muster of us all, and led away 
to hia rest. Heguieeeat in pace! Ifthe has 
not by his journey added anything very 
certain or decisive to our present mass 
of scientific knowledge, he has at least pre- 
pared the way for others to follow: and what 
new discoveries soever may herealter be 
made in the magnetic working or condition 
of iron ships, Dr. Scoresby’s name will 
always stand as one of the foremost and his 


reputation be that of one of the most clear- j 


sighted in that particular field of science. 





Dicry of the Marches of the Royal Army 
during the Great Civil War. By Richard 
Symonds. 

Tie Camden Miscellany. Volume the Fourth. 
(Printed for the Camden Socicty.) 

[Secoxp Noricz.) 


Most of our readers are aware that the 
Camden Society has been for some years in 
the habit of grouping in occasional volumes 
such of their publications as are insufli- 
cient to form an entire one. The fourth of 
these occasional volomes forms the second 
book mentioned in the heading of this notice 
—its contents are seven in number, and are, 
as might be expected, of various interest, 
The first calls itself a“ London Chronicle in 
the times of King Henry VII. and King 
Henry VUIL.,”" and is, in point of fact, little 


before our eyes, that we can in any fair 
measure appreciate the state of society in 
| this country during the later years, at any 
rate, of Heary VIIL's reign, or the comment 
of the editer of the chronicle, who, remind- 
ing us of the almost daily occurrence of these 
executions, remarks that it will not ap 
strange that the chronicler should tell us the 
names of those who died in their beds. So 
much of the chronicle as belongs tothe reign 
of Henry VII. is little else than a nominal 
i record of the Mayors of each year. 
The next item in the contents of the Mis- 
cellany is an account of the expenses of the 
j judges of assize riding the Western and 
Oxiord Circuite during the four concluding 
years of the sixteenth century; it is valuable 
as throwing light on the then existing cus- 
toms of the cirenit, but principally as 
supplying a bedy of particular information 
on the value of money and prices of pro- 
visions, é&e., &c., at the period. Nor need 
the general reader shrink from encountering 
what looks like a tedious and bewildering 
| catalogue of what was paid for capons an 
“chickings,” and butter and “ cunger ” 
(congar), or of the pike and quince pies sent 
by Mr. Sheriff, for the Editor has very con- 
siderately and, let us add, very ably, reduced 
the cruda indigestaque moles into a readable 
and understandable shape in a few pages of 
introduction, which at cnce furnish us with 
the whole pith and marrow of the expenses 
and supply a key to further research. 
The “Incredulity of 8. Thomas,” which 
: follows, is the prompt-book for one of the old 
Miracle Plays, and though very short, is 
; exceedingly curious; it is little of course 
but a parody on the Scripture narrative as 
far as the principal scene is concerned, but 
its chief interest appears to arise from its 
| great antiquity, at least, according to the 
Editor's conjecture, for though he assigns 
;no earlier date to the manuscript than the 
reign of Henry VL, yet he considers that 
“there is ground for believing, from the 
Beenetis of the speeches and from the ex- 
‘treme simplicity of its construction, that, 
; if not the oldest, it is one of the oldest dramas 
existing in our language.” 
The Miscellany contains also an account 
j given by Sir Edward Luke, theretofore Dr. 
| Edward Lake and a lawyer, of his interviews 
with Charles I., on the occasion of being 
made a baronet, for distinguished servicé on 
the field at Edgehill, where the doctor 
| received no less than sixteen wounds. There 
is little of any real interest in the account. 
Some letters written by Pope to Bishop 
| Atterbury, during the imprisonment of the 
j latter in the Tower, are far more worthy of 
; perusal; they are excellent specimens of the 
; dlaborate, careful, and highly-tinished style 
‘of the poet; and thongh, like much that he 
| has written, they read to us in these days 
affected and overstrained, there is, never- 





else taan a few curt jottings by some careful ¢ theless, an undercurrent of genuine feeling 
citizen of the principal public events which | observable in them—for Pope, cold and pre- 


took place in or affected the city of London, 
in the stirring period ineluded in the first 
half of the sixteenth century; and it is only 
necessary to recollect how many grim srenes 
connected either with the tyranny of the 
second ‘Tudor, or with the progress of the 


stregcling reformation, were enacted at the | 


Tower of London, at “ Paul's Cross,” or in 
Smithfield, to conceive that the chronicle, 
dry detail though it be, must be invested 
with @ very considerable amount of interest, 
and, indeed, it is only when we have list 
after li -t of hangings, headings, quartering, 
burnings, &e., forced in their naked ugliness 


cise in most things, was nevertheless a 
| fervent admirer of the bishop. 

And we are also preset with a few sup- 
plementary papers in reference to the 
discovery of the Jesuits’ College at Clerken- 
well, 1627-8, which have come to light since 
the other documents were printed by the 
Society im the second volume of their Mis- 
cellany. But the undonbted gem of the 
collection is, “The Childe of Bristowe, a 
Poem, by John Lydgate,” which, it appears, 
has been preserved in a volume of the 
Harleion collection of MSS. in the British 
Museum—and which will prove a most 


valuable addition to our ballad literature. 
For a genuine old English ballad it is, and 
of the best sort, equal in all respects to that 
best of ballads, “ The Heir of Linne,” re- 
sembling the latter very much im the easy 
flow and rhythm of the lines and far surpage- 
ing itin the moral, It is but a few months 
since we had to notice a reproduction in part 
of one of Dan John Lydgate’s most famous 
works, that on which not a few consider 
Bunyan's “ Pilgrim's Progress” to have been 
founded, namely, the translation of De Guile- 
ville’s “ Pelerinage de VHomme ;” it will be 
needless, therefore to do more than refer to 
that article * for a brief notice of Lydgate, as 
also for our reasons for rendering any quota- 
tions from his poems in modern spelling. 
We proceed at once, therefore, to give a brief 
outline of the ballad, which, by the way, 
consists of 93 verses. Near Bristol lives a 
“squire mickle of might,” whose large 
possezsions have been got together by such 
foul meana as“ beguiling poor nen all against 
the right; the object of this nefarious accn- 
mulation is his only son, the Childe, on whom 
he dotes—and whom, at the ago of twelve, 
he has had so effectually well educated that 
the young gentleman becomes “ wise and 
witty ... and dreaded all deeds darke.” 
In order next to give his son sufficient acute- 
ness in the ways of the world, the squire 
oroposes to send him to a lawyer for a year, 
mt 

The child anewered with a soft aaw, 

“They fire full weil that know no biw,"* 

Ami #0 T hope to do. 

That life will I sever lewd, 

To put my soul in so great dread, 

To make Gol ory foe. 
And having with this very a ose 
comment quietly aud effectually disposed of 
the legal profession, proposes instead to enter 
the commercial world as “ prentice"” to a 
Bristol merchant. His good conduct ae 
his apprenticeship makes him a gen 
favourite : 

He waxed! so courteous nod bold 

All merchants loved him, young and old. 
The futher is now seized with a mortal sick- 
ness, and, desiring to arrange his affairs, 
sends for “ knights and squires which were 
his compeers in that country beside,” with @ 
view of prevailing on one of them to under- 
take the office of his executor; but the 
estimation in which the old usurer is held is 
such that 

There was no man in that conntrie 

That his execator would be, 

Nor for oo good wor fl. 

They exid his worl was goteen BO 

They would pot have therewith tw do, 

For dread of God in Heaven, 
On which he sends to Bristol for his son, 
and desires him to undertake the office. The 
Childe hesitates, pleads his youth, and bints 
at the “knights and worthy men,” and, in 
short, refuses until his father lays on him 
his solemn charge “ before God." This the 
Childe, as a dutiful son, dare not disregard ; 
but, at the same time, turns the tables on 
his father by laying on him an equally 
solemn charge to appear to his son a fort- 
night after his death, to acquaint the latter 
with the fate of his soul, about whose desti- 
nation the pious Childe appears very natu- 
rally to entertain some apprehension. The 
father’s time draws near, the priest is sent 
for, administers the sacrament, shrives him, 
and “ cried God mercy ever more,” 

As it was time to do, 


and then the father dies. The son's imme- 
diate anxiety being for the welfare of his 
father’s soul, he has a hundred priests and 
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may ly after, 


When they hail broaght him in his grave, 

His aon, that thowht his soal to save, 

If God would give him leave, 

au ———-_ father bud 

And laboured maceroe aad eve. 

whe pe miler 5 he do, x 

And largely be did them give 

Ways (roads) and bridyes for to make, 

|, Poor mon, for Tod's sake 

He guve therm wreat relict. 
besides having a number of masses said, and 
so never stopped, until he hud expended all 
his father's treasure. The fortnight being 
over, his father’s soul appears to him in a 
wretched plight, burning like # live coal, and | 
with the devil leading him by a burning | 
chain round his neck. In answer to the 
‘Childe’s piteous conjurations, he explains to | 
him that he is thus led, and must be for one | 
hundred years, because of his fulsehed [foul | 
dealing], which he used evermore, and by 
which his goods were gotten wrongfully, and | 
80 begs back his troth; but the Childe, | 
anxious to make further cfforta for his relief, | 
binds him to a second tryst at the end of, 
another fortnight. The son, who “never had 
#0 sorrowe,” repairs tothe merchant 
of Bristol, and proposes to sell him his } 
heritage, as he needs “a little sum of gold.” 
The merchant dissuades him from selling, 
and offers to lend him a hundred marks ; the ! 
aon, however, insists on selling, and the | 
merchant, understanding the yearly value to 
be a hundred marks, gives hum three bun- 
dred pounds, with which the Childe hurriea 
home again, and has proclamation made “ in 
church and market” for all whom his father 
had wronged, and “ever as they came he 
made their pay,” i. ¢., gave them amount 


they claime 

And ar bi 
At the end of the second fortnight the 
father’s spirit again ap , and in some- 
what better plight—no longer burning, and 
without the chain , but still black and in care, 








‘To his son's question of his welfare, he re- 
plies, that in cousequence of his having 
neglected to pay his tithes and offerings, his 
soul must still remain the appointed time in 
in, and again begs back his troth; the son, 
ver, binds him to another fortnight, and 
immediately spocds back to Bristol, and, in 
moving terms, implorea his master to help 
him with another “little aum of gold." The 
good merchant is angry, and accuses him of 
gambling, but the Childe, disregarding the 
tusinuation, offers to sell him himself. 


Mine own body | will sell to thee 
Por ever to bo thy tna ; 

Band (man) to thee 1 will me bi 
Moe and all inine to the world's en 
To help me in this nocd, 


The merchant, softened, asks how much he 
wants, and, on the Childe asking forty marks, 
ives him forty pounds, with which the 
ide seeks out ali the “churches in that 
countrie where his father had dwelled by,” 
and meer - — oe a more 
getting rid of all his gold; and, having 
nothing left to satisfy a poor man who meets 
him in the street, and prays for payment for 
a “seam” of corn for which the Aber owed, 
the Childe takes off his clothes, and gives 
them the poor man. And now, at the end 
of the fortnight, his father’s soul appears to | 
him as “se naked child in angel hand,” in- | 
forms him that his pious efforts have been 
successful, and that he is going to “bliss.” 
The Childe having thanked “ almight 
and his mother bright,” returns to 














burgess naturall 
urges the youths to explain what is the 
matter. The Childe then tells him all, on 
which the merchant exclaims, 

“ Bon,” he anid, “ bleseed may’st thou be 

‘That so poor would’ st make thee 

‘Thy father’s soul to save, 

To speak thee howow may all mankind ; 

Thou art a trusty eikor [ascure] friend, 

Bach fad J but seldom.” 


and is #0 delighted that he makes him his 

er and heir, and marries him to a 
“worthy man’s daughter of that countrie.” 

Such is the bal 


lesson on the “evil to come” which awaits 
unlawful money-getting, and over- rand 
unscrupulous amassing of wealth, but de- 
be ge in a singularly attractive manner the 
ilinl piety of the Childe, and the honest, 
sturdy affection of the burgess. 

fe have thrown our sketch, as far as 
practicable, into Lydgate’s own words, in 
order to present our readers with as many 
specimens as possible. No extracts, how- 
ever, can convey any adequate idea of the 


of “The Childe of | 
Bristowe,” which not only reads a powerful | and so we must 








more to sing the dirge at the funeral; and | Bristol “in his shirt and breech alone.” The | matter in “The Missing Link” has been 
ediatel marvels and affectionately | told in the pages of “Ragged Homes,” but 


in the present book we find an energy of 
earnestness, an elaboration of a fitting work, 
which commands attention, and casts Mrs. 
Baylis’s book completely in the shade. 

“The Missing Link” ia quite beyond 
criticism—who can find funit with the man- 
ner in which a sailor dives when he is bent 
on saving a human creature from destruc- 
tion? L. N. R. may, in the enthusiasm of 
her calling, sometimes act as we would not 
have her act; but we have said sheis gentle, 
womanly, humble, utterly without vanity, 

erforee fall back, and hope 
it is ourselves ot - are in the wrong. 

As mere reading, the work is interesting; 
the opening words are attractive : 


“ Reader, are you se fora walk into ono 
of the lowest parts of London—into a region 
which people of the better class seldom or never 
see, unless, indecd, business carries them through 
it as a thoroughfare? Let uy explore it by day- 
light ; and out of well-known Oxford Street, turn 
into Wardour Street, the Paradise of antiquarians, 

“Wo are not about to linger and indulge our 


simple and touching beauty of the ballad, | “*%* orn ger old carvings, candelabra, 


which must be read be 


a, peg 
We may observe, by the way, 
perallelism in one 


as & whole to 


icnlar between the 


a striking | Wanlour Strect houses, w 


grotesque corbels, und antique church furniture ; 
there are terrible scenes of squalor aud misery to 
be found in some of the upper interiors of fo 
lich present us with 
such pictorial groupings below ; but we are on- 


supernatural parta of “The Childe of Bris- | ward bound to the left, into St. Giles's and tho 
towe,” and the various orthodox records of ) neighbourhood of the Seven Dials, described in 


appearances after death which have been 
more than once collected, but most notably 
by a modern author, more remarkable for 
her ingenuity and eccentricity, than for the 
soundness of her conclusions, or the sobriety 
of her style. In both, the colour of the 
“poor ghost” varica with his condition. 

e Childe’s father passes through three 
gradations, and in some of the records 
alluded to, the departed is made to assume 
as many various changes of hue as he had 
had diferent suits of clothing when in the 
flesh, and more. It seems to us more than 
aig that in Lydgate’s days there may 
nave heen a recognised symbolism about 
this, woven in with the doctrine of purgatory, 
which we have now lost sight of. 

Another remarkable parallelism is between 
a law of Lydgate's metre and a licence taken 
by modern street ballad-singers—a feature, 
it is trae, observable more or less in all our 
ballad literature, but particularly in ballads 
written in the same metre as “The Childe.” 
We allude to the occasional conversion of 
the iambic into the tribrach, as in the lines, 

All the chattel his father had, 
Aod laboured morruw and eve, 

Any one who will listen toa modern street 
enc Be for a fow minutes will hear the 
gamo thing constantly recurring, and com- 
municating spirit and freshness to the re- 
cital. Probably it is an undying tradition 
of the ballad metre, belonging to all time. 





The Missing Link; or Bible-Women in the 
Homes af the London Poor. By lL. N. R., 
Author of “The Book and its Story.” 
(Niabet.) 

But o fow weeks since we reviewed a book 

entitled “ Ragged Homes, and how to Cure 

them,” and now we have before us a book of 

a similar character, but far more satisfac- 

tory. The authoresses of both books are 

ladies who would do all they can to ame- 
liorate the condition of their poorer sisters, 
but while Mrs, Baylis is at times imperious, 

as her own words undoubtedly prove, L. N. R. 

is always gentle and womanly. Much of the 


books as one of the ‘dens’ and ‘rookeries' of 
London. Novelista, and still more truly City 
Missionaries and Scripture readers, have, perhapa, 
painted it in words to us before to-day ; but now 
we are going to sea it for ourselves, as it existed 
in the mouth of June, 1957, for ‘seeing is be- 
lieving.’ * 

The first poor London quarter considered 
is St, Giles’s, The particulars of this horrible 
parish are full of terrible attraction : 


“St. Giles'’s is tenanted by a most vagrant 
population. In six months of the year 1855, a 
City Missionary in Dudley Street kept an account, 
which showed that, during that period, 536 families 
hail left the district, and a similar number had 
entered it in their stead, This same missionary 
ascertained that two-thirds of the poverty, misery, 
crime, and disease which came under his notice, 
were produced by the vice ofintemperance. More 
than half the people were Irish, whose habits, 
prejudices, and religion place great difficulties in 
the way of those who would reform them, and 
help them to help themselves. ‘They will be 
dirty, and nobody shall clean them ; they will 
hudille together, and nobody shall separnte them.” 
An Irishwoman, who was asked whether she did 
not foel comfortable when her old garments had 
been taken from her, and when, after full ablu- 
tion, new ones had been supplied, anawered, ‘ Yea, 
thank yer honour; I'm hornd cline,'” 


It may be remembered that Mrs. Baylis 
gave considerable space in her book to the 
history of one Marian: the incidents of this 
honest woman's life are still further detailed 
in “The Missing Link”: 

‘''The history of Marian B. was a singular one. 
She earned a scanty livelihood in cutting fire- 
mpers, or moulding wax towers, or making bags 
for silversmiths in Patt ; and her Tot had been 
cast, for three-and-thirty years, in some one or 
other of the purlicus of the Seven Dink. A 
dranken father, who broke her mother's heart, 
had bronght her, as a young girl of fifteen, gradu- 
ally down, down from the privileges of a reapect- 
able birth, to dwell in a low lodging-honse of St. 
Giles’s, He died shortly afterwards, and left her 
and a sister, of five years of age, orphaus, in the 
midst of pollution, which they, as by mimele, 
eacaped, often sitting ou the stairs or door-step all 
night to avoid what was to be seen within. An 
old man, who was her fellow lodger, kind-hearted, 
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thoagh an Atheist, had taught her to write a 
little, and he bade her never read the Bible—* it 
was fullof lies; she had only te lock round her 
in St. Giles’s, and she might see that there was 
ne God !" 

“She had picked up reading and knitting from 
gazing in continually ut the shop windows, She 
married at eighteen years of age, Her husband 

roved sober and steady, but he was as F as 
Rrerself. When they went to church, she was 
without shoes and stockings, and he had no coat, 

** Still, from that time she knew the meaning of 
that blessed word—‘a home,’ though such home 
was but a room, chan; from time to time, in 
the same neighbou ls 

“Five years before the time at which the lady 
met with her, she was passing through the streets 
one rainy night, when she took shelter in an alley 
that led up to a little Mission-hall in Dudley 
Street, sal heering a voice, went in to listen.” 

From this date her new character of a 
Bible-woman began, and very nobly she has 
supported it. Through the most crushing 
humiliation and indignity, this poor Bihle- 
woman has passed to honour and love. It is 
impossible to read her tale otherwise than 
reverently. Here is one of her earlier trials : 


“ At last she found her way into a court where 
she received vile usage: a bucket of filth was 
emptied upon her from an upper window. This, 
however, only elicited more sympathy from those 
who stood at their doors below. One woman took 
her in, and wiped her bonnet; another brought 
water to wash her face, and on the whole her 
friends exceeded her foes, and frown the date of 
this roughly commenced acquaintance she numbers 
several of her best frienda, 

Again, here is a specimen of her courage : 

“**Do not go up that stair,’ said a City Mis- 
sionary, who met her on her way in Church Lane, 
* The woman who lives there is not a woman—she 
isafiend. It takes four men to carry her home 
when sho is drank.’ 

***it is to auch as her I go,’ said the quict 
visitor, and passed on. 

** When she arrived at the stair-head she heard 
the voice of a fury, and, tapping at the door, im- 
mediately entered. The fierce woman, a drover’s 
wife, standing six fect high, was accustomed to 
keep her neighbours at a distance, and stared in 
amazement at Marian, <A boy of nine years old 
stood in the corner naked ; his mother had just 
been beating him, after cutting his poor old 
trousers to mbbons, in search of a sixpence which 
she said he had stolen, having received it for 
sweeping a crossing. 

“**De not beat him any more,’ said Marian ; 
*] dare say he will remember this ; bat what will 
you do with his tronsers? He cannot put them 
on again ;’ and, turning to the child, she added, 
* A lady gave me a pair of trousers this moming, 
but they were for a good boy, if I found him. 
Could you promise never to keep back the money 
any more from your mother if I brought them to 

; ’ 


“The offer was so timely, and the voice of 
kindness so unusual in that apartment, that it 
melted the child, and even touched the mother. 
An influence began from that day alike over 
mother and children." 


After much stumbling, bot with nover- 
waning strength, the Bible-woman has suc- 
ceeded, as the following extract will show : 

“ And presently ‘ Marian,’ with whom its name 
will now be identified to our readers, steps inte 
the parlour, whence this day year she went forth 
with her first Bible for the ‘dens."| The sum of 
her acconnt sold is now 1004 copies—4i3 Bibles 
and 591 Testaments, purchased in St, Giles’s in 
twelve months by the peany subscriptions of ‘the 
lowest of the low,’ each — called for once, 
twice, and sometimes thrice, by the patient and 
earnest NATIVE AGENT, chosen from among them- 
selves.” 


The Bible-woman, Marian, at last comes 


| 


poor who seldom take tea out, and at last 
she superintends quite a d féte given by 
the lady subscribers to the St. Giles’s fund 
and to the poor penny Bible subscribers : 


“Itisa party given to the Bible subscribers 
by the subscribers to the St. Giles’s Fund, who 
have beon the readers of ‘The Book and its Mis- 
siona’ during the last twelve months. Out of the 
1004 persons to whom * Marian’ had in that space 
of time delivered ‘the Holy Word of God,’ she, 
in conjunction with her ane lady, had 
invited about forty to partake of a somewhat more 
bountiful repast in one of the large rooms at the 
Broad Street Ragged School and Refuge, which 
was kindly and gratuitously lent for the purpose. 

‘*Six o'clock was the hour named, and as the 
clock struck, the guests began to arrive and seat 
themselves quietly on both sides of the long tables 
covered with white cloths, placed up cach side of 
the room. ‘They had themselves previ 
lwronght a voluntary contribution to embellish the 
feast—which, though there are no gardens in St, 
Giles’, it was in their power to do, as a flower- 
selling people—jugs of stocks, roses, pinks, and 
pansies, which took our hearts out to country cot- 
tage doors ; and two glass vases of Marian’a own 
were filled with regal white lilies, which might, 
—< the Romanists, have done honour to ‘Our 

v. 
“On the high window-ledges sparkled balaams, 
geraniums, and fuchsias, which were gladly lent 
for the occasion also by the partakers of the treat ; 
and more lovely still, as a product of the spon- 
taneous gratitude of the Seven Dials, on a small 
table which connected the two long ones, lay half 
a dozen bouquets, which might have boen the 
envy of Covent Garden, and which, we were told, 
were ‘for the ladies who had been so kind to 
them.’ When one thought of ‘Church Lane,’ 
and Marian told us these had been made there, 
and that no one would say who had made them— 
‘it waa the offering from all'—our hearts were 
touched ; and considering ourselves but as the 
local representatives of a far wider circle, we offer 
to our subseribers this testimony from the heart.” 


This woman, Marian, deserves and has the 
good wishes of all Christians, typical as she 
is of “ The Missing Link.” 

With great gratification we read the 
moderate remarks L. N, R. has made on the 
poor Jews of eastern London : 

** The Jews in this neighbourhood are of a very 
poor class, I met with bunt few mex at home, as 
might be expected, they having to get their 
living ab by various kinds of trafic. The 
women are not communicative with an English- 
speaking visitor; they understood my inquiries 
but little, and 1 as little their replies ; yet some 
interpreted for others, and the common answer | 
received was, ‘fy husband is not at home.’ 
They are in general poorly lodged, but others are 
fond of display alike in their persons ami houses, 
The large tloating ribbons for the head attire 
appear indispensable as a rest-day's ornament, 
both for young and old, I believe they bestow 
much care on their children; I have been often 

leased with the appearance and vivacity of the 
ittle ones, and thought of the promise, ‘And the 
streets of the city shall be full of boys and girls 
playing in the streets thereof. 2 2. 1. 

consider it due to the people of this quarter 
to sny that in no instance have | received an 
uncivil reception, ner had the door slammed in 


my face without an answer, as is too frequently ; 


the case elaewhere.” 


Here are the particulars of a singular 
interview between a Bible-woman and a 
Jewess : 

* Perhaps the most interesting interview I had 
was with a Jewess, who I saw was very intelligent, 
and she told me that if J gere my Bibles to the 
Jews, they would the next moment sell them, for 
they cared nothing about them, and would not 
real them. I was to tell my friends that she, a 
Dutch Jewess, told me so in kindness, The Jews 
knew that they had the truth, and wore not like 


to party-giving, the visitors being the very | ignorant Christians, bowing down to images of 





wood and stone, and kissing them, &.* I at- 
tempted an explanation, but I fear she knew not 
how to distinguish between those professing the 
name of Christ, and those who worship Hum in 
spirit and in truth without such symbols.” 


In the Spitalfields chapter is to be found 
some interesting matter respecting the 
French Protestant exodus, and the resting 
of the exiles in this quarter of London: 

* About 80,000 ages ana according to the re- 
gistera of the French Church in London, appear 
to have established themselves in the kingdom of 
Great Britain during the ten — that preceded 
or followed the revocation of the Edict, and at 
least one-thint of these settled in the metropolis. 

** Their return for their hospitable reception in 
es age and for benetita then received, was four- 
fold. They imparted to our trade and manufac- 
tures an immense impulse, the effects of which 
are felt to the present day. English paper was, 
up to that period, of inferior quality, and of a 
greyish colour. These exiles brought with them 
the secrets of a finer manufacture in this article, 
as well as in silks, velvets, and light tissues of 
linen and wool, They also understood the «un 
rior fabrication of glass, hardware, cutlery, pi. 
and watches, so that such articles were no longer 
sought from the Continent ; and the French am- 
bassador was known to have made brilliant offers 
to certain distinguished artisans to retumm to 
France for ede a it waa too late : ber 
secrets were di igions persecution 
driven more than half her weavers from her 
bosom. In 1698 the looms of Lyons had decreased 
from 18,000 to 4000; and out of 20,000 workmen 
who manufactured fine linen at Laval, more than 
14,000 had quitted the kingdom. 

“For a long time the ulation of these dis- 
tricta, Bethnal Green and ry Fields, continued 
to be exclusively French ; that language was uni- 
versally spoken, and, within the memory of per- 


sons now living, Worship was éd in French 
in the chapels 3 e pious refi 
Here were to be found French coffee- : 


French songs were sung in the streets, French 
manners prevailed, and the houses were many of 
them built in the eld French style, with porticos 
and seats at the doors, where the weavers on. 
summer evenings enjoyed their pipes, and chatted 
in their own tongue. 

“During the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies their descendants have been, however, 
gradually blending with English families, and 
even changing their names by translation. The 
Lematires have become Masters; the Leroy, 
Kings; the Tonneliers, Coopers; the Lejewnes, 
Youngs; the Leiancs, Whites; and Lenoirs, 
Blacks. The chicf vestiges of the old French 
colony are now to be found in Bethnal Green.” 


But we much doubt this translation of 
names; French appellations still remain in 
immense numbers, French modes of address 
are frequently to be found, French faces may: 
be found ( !) in all the gin shops, an 
it is tifying to mark that the national 
love of flowers still clings to the descendants 
of those who forsook their country, and en- 
dured the greatest hardships rather than 
foranke their faith, 

Towards the end of the book we learn that 
Bible-woman Marian has fallen sick ; how- 
ever 

“* Marian” has resumed her Bible-work—not 
exactly as she formerly did, spending the whele 
of every day in her visits to the people (her own 
abated health since her Hlness, tried also by her 
long und faithful attendance on her hushand, has 
prevented this)—-and another female visiting col- 
porteur is nominated for ao large —— of the 
wide district of St. Giles’s, Tho influence Marian 
gained in the first year, however, remains, and the 
pence in her own now more limited district are in 
numerous cases brought to her.” 

Weemphatically repeat, the book is a good 
book—a plain, vunsesuming chronicle of good 
work done, and a promise of much to be 
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achieved, written bya gentle lady, as humble | 
and earnest as her best friends could desire | 


her to be. We cannot conclude more satia- 
factorily than by pointing out that L. N. R. 


One man tells us that there are only | rewarding his virtuous 


two classes of persons—men and women; 
another divides the human race into debtors 
and creditors; and we are given to under- 


gives detailed balance-sheets and statements | stand that all national differences merge 
of all pecuniary and other business connected | into these; so that love and money must 


with lifting “ The Missing Link;” nor 
should it be unrecorded that most of the 
names of the Bible-women are strictly 
Biblical ; for instance, we find Esther, Dinah, 
Ruth, Miriam, Rachel, Martha, Hannah, 
Rebecca, Deborah, and several others. The 
names of these women accord admirably 
with their works. 








THE BRITISH DRAMA AND ITS 
SOURCES. 


We lay claim to be a nation great in arte 
and arms, and science and literature. We 
point to our captains and our admirals, our 
discoverers and our theorists, our poets and 
our painters, our architects and our sculp- 
tors—but there are branches of art in 
which we do not excel, and, in spite of Mr. 
Balfe, we sorely doubt at this present time 
whether we have any right to be called a 
musical le. Our composers are stara of 
the thi 
ment; our singers, at least those of the 
highest pretensions, are few in number, and 
we fear that an English opera—that is, an 
opera composed by an English imcestro, and 
set on the —— by English vocalista, 
would be more like a fiasco than anything 
else. Italy and Germany have a monopoly 
of musical science ; no other nation can pro- 
duce either writers or singers of opera or 
oratorio; and we must be contented to listen 
and pay, by reason that nature has denied 
us the power of doing anything else. 

But while we must be indebted to the 
Italian and the Teuton for our harmonies 
and melodies, we see no reason why we 
should not hope for a little originality in 
other matters. We surely have wit of our 
own; we can cite a list of writers before 
whose glory all save that of Cervantes, 
Rabelais, and Moliére, must grow pale; and 
it is not only one now and then, but a regular 
series, from the Elizabethan age to that of 
Tom Taylor and Sterling Coyne. 

Why is it, then, that all our farces and 
light comedies are borrowed from the French? 
There are a hundred reasons inst such a 

ractice; the whole philosophy of life is 

ifferent in England from that adopted by 
our light-hearted neighbours. Half the 
things that they value we despise, and 
they regard with contempt more than half 
of chose by which we set the greatest store. 
Our manners are different from theirs; our 
notions of politics are as wide as the poles 
asunder; even love itself is a different thing 
on the two sides of the Channel; and yet no 
sooner does a new farce or comedietta appear 
at one of the London houges, when lo! it is 
ascertained to be “an adaptation from the 
French.” e 

It ia all very well to say that the Gallic 
invention is brighter than any which we 
possess; that the dialogue of a French 
vaudeville is infinitely more sharp and 
spirited than that of a corresponding Eng- 
lish piece; that the French are more rapid, 
have more tact, more savoir vivre, and there- 
fore can make their characters display more 
than we can, All this may be true, and we 
are not inclined to dispute it; bat we return 
still to the old objection—a French piece is 
addressed to the French mind, and that mind 
is essentially different from the English. 


nitude in the harmonic firma- | 


always supply an interest to all who wish to 
watch, whether philosophically or unphilo- 
sophically, the emotions and proceedings 
our fellow creatures. The notion is not a 
true one, Love and money are undoubtedly 
as interesting to a Frenchman as to an 
Englishman, but he does not view them 
from the same point of view: they do not 
assume to him the same phases; and there 
ig nothing more difficult than for the man 
of one nation to know exactly the idea of 
love and its delights of money and its ad- 
vantages which the other entertains. Hence 
it ia that when a real English play makes its 
appearance, it is far more angio enjoyed, 
far more dwelt upon, more remembered and 
referred to, when its first success is past, than 
a mere adaptation fromthe French. We take 
as an instance one of the most remarkable of 
our own time,—Tom Taylor's play of the Con- 
tested Election. Our readers will beer in 
mind what waa said about it at the time when 
it first appeared, what a chorus of almost 
universal ise there was from all critics 
at once. It was so English, so thoronghly 
English. No Frenchman—nay, no foreigner 
~—could have written it. There was not a 
single line in it that did not manifest an 
English hand ; this was the kind of criticism 
— upon it. The English drama was 
ooking up; there was a man whocould write 
an English play, and it was scarcely possible 
to say too much in his praise. And it de- 
served, if not all, at least a good part of this 
ovation; it has great faulte, but it has great 
merits also, and, above all, it represents our 
insular modes of life and habits of thought; it 
appeals to athousand feelings which lie dee 
in the hearts of Englishmen, and slight as it 
waa, it achieved atriumph. It will not be 
forgotten that at the time any claim to origi- 
nality on the part of Mr. Taylor was denied; a 
country lawyer claimed the idea as his own, 
and we carefully examined the piece sent us 
for the purpose of proving this. Ourreaders 
will remember the conclusion to which we 
came, that the play was to all intents and 
parpozes Tom ‘Taylor's, and we unbesi- 
tatingly indorsed his declaration that he had 
borrowed from no one. 

Now, we want more such specimens, Let 
Mr. Taylor show us in what he can do; 
we are not taxing him very highly; we 
are not demanding a Macbeth, or even a 
Hunchback, but simply some easy popu- 
lar piece, which may help to stop that cry 
from the banks of the Seine: “ You have 
no original dramatic genius. If you want 
the slightest farce you must come to we 
for it." 

Now, what is Mr. Taylor about at this 
present time. He is just following a multi- 
tude to do evil. He is taking French dramas, 
altering them—not always to their advantage 
—and flinging them upon the English stage. 
We say nothing about Gariheldli, just 
because there is nothing to say; but we take 
up his version of Le Roi s amuse. We shall 
not insult our readers by telling them the 
plot of that world-renowned play, they know 
all about it as well as we, and they know 


how hideously revolting is much of the life | 


which it presents. Still Victor Hugo had, 
or fancied he had, a moral; he maintains 
that vengeance is not man's but God's, he 
does not insist on punishing his villains and 


of | fraudulent banker that is sentenced to 








le with unde- 
viating punctuality. He recollects that 


time and chance happen to all, and while 
he brings forward scenes that would be 
better hidden in darkness, he does not create 
a — justice to clash with that which 
really does obtain in the world. It is not 
every murderer who is hanged, not ~— 
servitude, not every miscreant who miers a 
walk on the treadmill, not every pickpocket 
who gets collared by a policeman. 

The Fool's Revenge is what Mr. Taylor calls 
a new play—it ia little more than an adapta- 
tion of Le Roi s'mnuse, with a slight infusion 
of Rigoletto, and a reminiscence of Lucrezia 


Borgia, We are not criticising the piece; 
that will be done in another of this 
We speak 


per and by another hand. 
ies of a new confession of poverty, a now 
admission that if we want an original play 
we must go to Paris to see it. 

It is true that we are not alone in this 
predicament. In Spain, they do the same 
thing, and even if they require a“ comedia de 
capt y eapada," one of those cose dc: ri 
which are supposed to be unders no- 
where out of their own country—they too 

to Paris, and dress up the child of some 
rench theatre in a Castilian cloak, and lo! 
there is a new comedy at Las Variedades! 
Not very long ago, we called attention to a 
farce, by Mr. Buckingham, called Quixote 
Junior, which was produced at the Strand 
Theatre, and expressed an opinion that it 
might be found under some other title among 
the obras of Calderon de la Barca, or pane 
even of the renowned sp de age imself. 
To read the two thousand plays of the latter 
dramatist merely to ascertain the origin of 
s0 pretty a trifle as Mr. Buckingham's farce 
would have been rather too great a labour, 
and we have since found that its first appear- 
ance was in Paris, There, under the title of 
Le Noucean, Amadis, Mr. Chesterfield Jones, 
thongh not with that euphonious name, de- 
lighted the habitués of one of the French mi- 
nor theatres, Whether the French author had 
gone to the banks of the Manzanares or the 
Gundalquiver for his plot is a point on 
which we are in the dark; certain it is that 
no sooner had Le Nouveau Amadia blazed 
out in his grotesque chivalry in Paris than 
the Spanish farceurs, if they will permit us 
to call them go, — up the idea and 
repeated it at the Variedades. Discard- 
ing the old title, they called their piece 
Un Protector del bello Séxo. A gentleman, 
named Cesar Romano, entitled himself the 
author, and it was produced on the 4th of 
May, 1853. It was extremely well adapted ; 
Spanish habits and Spanish opinions were 
plentifully interspersed throughout it, and 
its success Was most unequivocal, 

We may therefore say that we do not 
stand alone in transplanting the flowers of 
the French réperteire into our own climate. 
The Russians do it, the Italians do it, the 
Portuguese do it—in fact, they have little 
modern literature but that which they do 
thus “adapt.” One of the books which has 
had a great run in Portugal is entitled, “ Os 
Crimes do Governo Tuglez,” a bad translation 
of a bad French book. But while we may 
claim companions in our sin or our poverty, 
call it which we will—and few people see 
much difference between the two--it is 
hardly creditable to » people making claims 
to so high a literary position as we do, that 
in this matter we cannot supply our own 
demand. We shall look forward to the 
coming season for something original in 
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the dramatic way, and if we do not get it, 
we shall know what to think. 

It adds to our disappointment when those 
who borrow do not acknowledge. ‘To call 
The Fool's Revenge a new play is a blunder. 
Tt may be called an adaptation. 

Finally, we would submit to some of those 
who love to graze in French pastures, that to 
take a play bodily out of one lan and 
to do it into another is not to adapt. Ifa 
friend lends a bandana, the person who has 
its temporary use is said to borrow it; but if, 
without the knowledge of its owner, he bears 
it about with him and declares that it is his 
own handkerchief, we apply another name to 
the transaction, but we do not call it an 
“ adaptation.” 


NEW NOVELS. 


The Queen of Hearts. By Wilkie Collins. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 


Mr. Con.txs has fashioned « most charming frame- 
work for a second collection of his stores from 
Household Words and elsewhere ; a frume-work 
so bright and fresh that it gives a value of its own 
to the volumes, quite independent of the merits 
of the collection itself. The leading idea of this 
framework is not tiew; inasmuch as it is the 
narration of a series of stories which are to interest 
the hearer so much, that a certain event is to be 
delayed because of them. The event in this in- 
stance to be delayed is the departure of the 
heroine, Jessie, the (jueen of Hearts, from the 
house of her guardian before the return of her 
lover, who is her guardian's son; and we are 
happy to say that the stratagem succeeds, The 
idea 1s as old as Shahrazid and the sultan Shah- 
riyar; but Mr. Collins has managed to make it as 
fresh and pleasant as if no one but himself had 
ever elaborated it into a plot. The Queen of 
Hearts herself, too, is such a fascinating creature, 
so natural and so loveable, so wayward, impul- 
sive, womanly, and true-hearted, that we cannot 
choose but follow her through the pages with 
something of a lover's tenderness ; earnestly hoping 
that George and Brother Griffith may hold their 
own to the end, and make sweet wild Jessie their 
Victim at the last, As for the three old men, 
they are as good in their way—which is a differ- 
ent way—as the Brothers Cheeryble of immortal 
memory; while the old, worn, tumble-down 
house in Wales stands out as vividly as one of 
Fenton's photographs, Altogether, it is a de- 
lightful reprint of a very pleasant literary issur, 
and we are glad that Mr. Collins has made 
another collection of his already published stories, 
and wrought them into sach a charming setting, 
None of our young writers have improved so 
much as Wilkie Collins, whose progress upward 
from ‘* Antonina,” and even from ** Basil,” has 
been mpid and marked. He has done what very 
few have the courage or the conscience to do— 
seriously studied literature as an art, and set 
himself to advance in his career by the same 
steady work and conscientious labour he would 
have used if he had been entering on one 
of the learned professions. Not many literary 
men have the good sense to do this; those who 
do, succeed, There is nothing of the unconscious 
writer about Mr. Collins, He does not wander 
at random about his sabject, but works with a 
fixed and definite purpose ; always with a point 
to which he is tending, always with an flying 
conscious idea, a definite shape, a positive inten- 
tion. Like the artists who first make the 
akeleton, which then they clothe with nerves and 
muscles, and finally give to the perfected picture 
the last great touch of life and likeness ; so he 
works out first the idea of the feet he wishes to 
dramatise—he conceives his situation—and then 
bailds upon this character, descriptions, and per- 
sons, Which are the nerves, muscles, and life-like- 
ness, clothing his structural bones. If less wild, 
Jess weird, perhaps less melodramatically powerful 
than Edgar Poe, he is as analytical ; and though 
he has not the exceeding subtlety or mysterious 


melodramatic fiction, yet he has the same faculty of | 
working from the core outward, the same good 
taste in making his side incidents subordinate to 
his central situation, and the same power of sus- 
taining the interest in a story of one single action 
only. But besides this, what we may call archi- 
tectural or constructive power, Wilkie Collins has 
that of making his characters charming and 
natural to a degree. Rosamond in the '* Dead 
Secret” (by no means one of his best stories 
though) is singularly life-like. We have all 
known such a woman; have all loved her great | 
noble qualities and been impatient at her weak- 
nesses, have praised her in one breath and blamed | 
her in another, as we praised and blamed and 
loved and scolded the shadowy Rosamond flung in 
profile on the pages. The Queen of Hearts in the | 
present book might he Rosamond’s younger sister; | 
4 trifle wilder and more impetuous, perhaps, but 
then she is younger, and wifehood and maternity 
have not laid their softening touch upon her 
yet. When these have come she will moderate 
that saucy toss of her head, and soften the 
despotic tone which is now so child-like and 
delightful ; and for the present we must be con- 
tent to love her as she is, with her wildness and 
her wilfulness, her inclination towards dress, her 
artless «1 pee her regret at the want of ** Aunts 
diamonds,” all the other little traits by which 
Mr. Collins makes us acquainted with her. 
Most, if not all, of the stories have been printed 
fore. Some have appeared in the Christmas 
number of Household Words, some in the ordi- 
nary current numbers of that periodical. ‘ The 
Dream Woman,” ‘“ The Dead Hand,” ‘ The 
Family Secret,” ‘‘ The Parson's Scruple,” ‘ The 
Story of Fauntleroy,” ‘* Anne Rodway’s Diary,” 
we recognise as originally ushered into the world 
under those auspices ; and we well remember the 
attention they excited, and how many people gave 
them to the Conductor himself; which is not sur- 
prising, seeing that Mr. Dickens has much influ- 
enee over his irnmediate circle, and the property, 
like Carlyle, of fascinating writers even to distinct 
imitation. We do not say that Wilkie Collins 
has imitated Mr. Dickens; but he has certainly 
—_— much literary good from the association, and 
own faculty of careful Dutch painting and elabo- 
rate stippling, has not been dwarfed by the infla- 
ence of the most microscopic, the most elaborate, 
the most sensitive wend-pelnior of the day. Howse 
hold Words was one of the finest schools possible for 
ayoung author, The revision which a singularly 
able editorship gave to his articles was in itself a 
valuable lesson ; and Household Words has been 
the best friend and teacher that Mr. Collins has 
had, Indeed, he may be looked on as its prize 
scholar and head boy, and both masterand scholar 
may be presumed to be mutually satistied. Wilkie 
Collins will live to be our ‘*double first ” yet. 
Perhaps the best story in this collection ts ‘The 
Dream Woman.” Here we have most of Mr. 
Collins's special characteristics ; the leading idea 
ofa man haunted ever and ever through life by one 
dread thought ; the portraits of the persons drawn 
wonderfully life-like ; the one main incident kept 
steadily in the first place, and all that is subordi- 
nate in interest made subordinate in position ; the 
fine shading and minute description ; the exactness 
with which everything is, so to speak, inventoried 
in the tale; these specialties of the author, we 
think, are better shown in this story than in any 
other of the book. ‘* Mad Monkton,” too, is a 
good story of the same melodramatic character, 
with just s0 much of the supernatural in it as is 
in accordance with possibility and the mysteries 
of disease. There is nothing in the tale but what 
might have been. We think the finding of the 
deal body of Stephen Monkton, ghastly as the 
subject is, one of the very best things of its kind 
in the book, The lonely convent, hidden in that 
dark, mysterious wood ; the long, opel rary the 
falling later: the old monk, whom itude and 
poverty have left scarce human ; the terrible pic- 
ture of the festering corpse lying unburied upon 
the naked trestles—all stamp Wilkie Collins as a 
man of great and daring powers, as a man of 
marked genius. We do not k of the healthi- 


fascination of thatgreatest master of analytical and | ness or pleasantness of the subject ; we are dealing 





solely with the ability by cae: bog in its treatment. 
The story is singularly forcible, both in its inten- 
tion and its manner, The idea '- - half-crazed 

outh, urged by his own ghastly visions, 
his fears, and his inkerited superstition, searching 
for the dead body of a relative, about whose place 
of death or interment there is the deepest mystery. 
was of itself an excellent groundwork for any after 
elaboration. Add to this the vague, dreamy, un- 
settled character of Monkton himself, his madness 
kept in that terrible abeyance—always present, 
yet always sup) vressed, like a tiger crouching for 
a spring—which gives it something of an un- 
earthly character: the union of patural human 
interest with that feverish interest belonging to 
concealed disease and unnatural conditions ; the 
blending of the lines between madness and sanity, 
phantasm ond reality—and we have the skeleton 
of a story which promises in every point to fas- 
cinate and enthral, at least, all those—and they 
are many—who love to ‘sup on horrors.” What 
picture thrown on canvas ever surpassed the 
vividness of this scene of desolation ? 

1 esill followed my only , the steep path; and in 
ten minutes, emerging suddenly on a plot of tolerably 
clear nul level ground, | saw the convent before me. . 

“Tt was u dark, low, sinister-looking place. Not a sign 
of life or movement was visible anywhere about it. Green 
stains streaked the onee white facade of the chapel in all 
directions, Moss clustered thick in every crevice of the 
heavy scowling wall that surrounded the convent. Long 
lank weeds grew out of the fissures of roof amd parapess 
and drooping far downward, waved wearily in and out o' 
the barred dormitory windows. The very cross f 
the entrance-gate, with a shocking life-sized figure im 
wood nailed to it, was so beset at the base with crawling 
creatures, and looked so slimy, green and rotten all the 
way up, that I absolutely shrank from it. 

“A Kare with a en handle hung the gase. 
Lapproached it—besitated, I hardly knew why—looked 
up at the convent again, nud then walked round to the 
buck of the building, partly to gain me to consider what 
I had Deter do next; partly from an unaccountable 
curiosity timt urged me, strangely to myself, to see all I 
pene de cteneat ne place before 1 atvermpted to gain 

mn at the gate. 

“At the back of the convent I found an outhouse, built 
on to the wali--n clumsy, decayed building, with the 
greater part of the roof in, and with a bole 


in one of ita sides, where in all probaldlity a ow hed 
ence been, Belind the outhouse the trees thicker 
than ever. As I looked towards them, I not detwr- 


mine whether the ground heyont! me rose or fell—wbether 
it was grassy, or earthy, or rocky. I could eee nothing: 
but the all-pervading leaves, brambles, ferns, and long 


St Not a sound broke the oppressive stillness, No bird's 


spoke in the convent 


no clock struck in the chaps comers no dog barked im 


“The Dead Hand,” which was one of the epi- 
sodes in “* The Two Idle Apprentices,” is another 
powerfully told story; with an excellent under- 
current of {transparent mystery, 80 to speak ; 
always so effective in a well-told tale. It 1s hke 
the veil sculptured over a marble face : a some- 
thing superadded that does not conceal but only 
heightens the effect of the features beneath by the 
softening shadow it appears to throw, Monte’s 
Veiled ‘Festal would not have been so beautiful with 
the face uncovered: Wilkie Collins would not 
write so well if he could not sometimes 
his story as well as give it in detail. The close 
of “*The Dead Hand" is an instance of what we 
mean. Here is the scene where Arthur Holliday, 
in the same room with the corpse, and in a state 
of extreme nervous tension, makes the great 
discovery : 

* Just before the tight had been put ont, he had looked 


in that direction, and had soen no qhange, no disarrange- 
ment of any sort, in tho folds of the cloeely-drawn 


curtains. 

“When he looked at the bed now, be saw, hanging 
over the side of it, a long white hand. . 

“Tt lay perfectly motionless, midway on the side of the 
bed, where the curtain at the head and the curtain at the 
foot met. Nothing more was visible. The clinging 
curtains hid everrthmyg buat the long white hand. 

“He stood looking at it, unable to stir, unable am 
out; feeling nothing, knowing nothing; every faculty 

eel — Up and loss in the one secing faculty. 

Eow lon t first panic held him, he never could tell 
after . It might have been only for a moment; is 
might have been for many minutes . How he 
1% to tho bexl-—whether he ran to it lea , or whether 
eapprouhed it slowly—how he wrought himself up to 
unchose the curtains look in, be never hax remembered, 
and never will remember, tohis dying day. Itis enough 
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thas be did go te the bed, and that he did look inside the 
curtaing, 


“Tho man had moved. One of his arms was ontside 
the clothes; his fuce was turned @ little on the pillow ; 
his eyelids were wide open, © to poniti 


“The Parson's Scruple” is very beautiful ; 
tnore simple than the rest, without a touch of 
melodrama in it, and full of tenderucss and 
pathos, It is, perhaps, the most pathetic of 
anything Wilkie Collins has done, and is told 
with great sweetness and delicacy, The scene of 
the separation is equal to that in Mrs. Inchbald’s 
** Simple Story,” and quite as pure in tint and out- 
line, The only thing we cannot forgive is the 
passionate depth of Emily's love for such a poor, 
small, narrow brain as Parson Curling. Our 
notice must close with the following extract, which 
is the close of the work itself. But before we end 
we must thank Mr. Collins very heartily for the 
great pleasure he has afforded us, and congratulate 
him on the striking success which has attended 
his perseverance, his industry, his courage, aud 
his good senso : 

“While I was @, the breakfast-room door 
panel noiselcsaly, and showed us Jeasie standing on the 
bold, uncertain whether to join as, or to run buck to 


her own room. Her bright com: lexion beightened to a 
deep glow ; the tears just ding ta ber ves, and not yet 
falling from therm ; ber delicate Ups wen & little ns 


if they were still shyly conscious of otber lips that had 
pressed them but a few minutes since; her attitude irre. 
soluvely graceful; ber hoir just disturbed enough over 
hor farehend and her cheeks to udd to the charm of them 
—she stout before ua, the loveliest ving picture of youth 
and tenderness and virgin love that eyes ever looked on. 
George and I both advanced together to meet ber at the 
«oor, But the serateful girl had son 
the trne story of that I a done aml hoy and 
sufforod for the Inst ten days, and showed charmingly 
how she felt it, by tarning at once to me, 

hie dL Mop ut the Glen Tower « litte longer?’ she 

“*Tf you think you can get through your evenings, 
lore,’ answered. ‘But surely you forget that the 
Parple Volume is closed, and that'the Stories have all 
“7 cineped hor arma round wy ned, und tid her 

arms ro an 

check fondly against mine, _ 

“* How you must have suffered yesterday |" she whis- 


"And have happy I ama tonday 1" 
“The teas gathered um ber eves and drop 


her arma, 


“*8o you really did love him, then, after all,’ I whis- 
pered, ‘though you were too sly to let me discover it.’ 
“Asmile broke out among the tears a4 ber eyes wan- 


dered away from mine, and stole a look at my son. The 
clock struck the bour, and the servant came in with 
breakfast. A little domestic interruption of dis kind was 
al that was wanted to put us at our ease. We drew 
rouud the table cheerfully, and act the Queen of Hearts at 
the head of it, in tie charucter of mistress of the house 


Almost « Heroine. By the Author of ‘Charles 
Auchester,” ‘ Rumours,” &., &c. 3 vols. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 


THERE is at least one point in which this tale is 
strictly and thoroughly sui generis, as every single 
personage who figures in its pages, from the com- 
mencement of the work to its close, is in a false 
sition ; from Lord Lyndtield—with one excep- 
ion, the only “lord” we are grateful to say, to whom 
we are introduced—who keeps a private madhouse, 
and carries out pots of cream to the friends with 
whom he spends the evening, to the ‘man John,” 
who, picked up a pauper in the streets by a very 
eccentric old gentleman, becomes his master's heir, 
and inherits above 100,000. besides “personals,” 


involving an amount which almost takes away | 
our breath, and who shuts himself up entirely | 


alone in his newly-acquired mansion, and lives 
upon bread and cheese, in orler to economise 
his income for the 7 of three years; at 
the agen of which ol a mysterious 
iron box, built into an y mysterious recep- 
tacle in tho wall of the tustator's private apart- 


ment, is to be opened; when Jo! the nephew and | 


rightful ee, Twat a. page = 
serving-man 80 Ti; to own 
discomfort and privation, des Lekinsarco the money 
and chattels are all his own, and that he has been 
subjected to poverty and humiliation, during the 
three best years of his life, in order to wean him 
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from the comforts and enjoyments of a luxurious 
home, and to enable him to battle with the world 
on his own account. This he does by writing 
novels and newspaper articles, and by living } 
the generosity of a man very little richer than 
himself, with whom his frankness amounts to 
something bordering upon impertinence, well 
meant, no doubt, but simply impossible according 
to received social usages ; until, on succeeding to 
his property, he suddenly discovers that he has 
an extmordinary taste for the science of medicine 
—a taste of which the reader hud never before 
received the slightest intimation,—and forthwith 
devotes himself to that study as the aim and end 
of his existence, This personage, who is supposed 
to tell the tale, of course falls desperately in love, 
while yet @ mere stripling, with a beautiful girl, 
who turns out to be a mesmerist, of essential service 
to the noble proprietor of the lunatic asylum ; 
who nevertheless warns his young protégé,the nar- 
rmtor in question (who for a few months acts as 
his secretary), in a most mysterious manner against 
suffering himself to become onslaved by her 
attractions; but although the warning is, as 
a natural consequence disregarded, and that 
the mutually enamoured pair meet by stealth so 
long as Mr. Ernesto Loftus continues the inmate 
of Lyndfield Chase, and subsequently keep up a 
monthly correspondence, the young lady is only 
really visible on one occasion when she appears in 
her professional character at the bedside of adying 
man, of whom she defrauds the grave by throwing 
hin into a mesmeric trance; and when the only 
notice which she vouchsafes to her lover, of whose 
presence she is apprised by the oceult power of her 
supernatural properties, although he carefully 
concealed himself among the curtains, consists in 
the words———. But we will introduce the youn 

lady to our readers; and the “situation” wil 
then be perfectly understood :— 


curtain was doable, rs 
between its two divisions; through it Il saw all. There 
was nota sound of footeteps us Ersetic glided in. 
had altered, | know not how, though I knew her 
well. Even in that hour her aspect smote Horatia 
and terror, 


whose secks to snatch from 
her closely she bowed to him, stall with 
her arms ander his head, but her » dilated] with 
dread, brimmed with could not, 


devouring her very lox it seemed not bo 
Erselie, whose =~] absorbed 


by her looks a 
eterna ee 
y mb thom vv . , poor 

tae = lay, with those ungesing, 4 ed eyes; 
E crept round close to Hors and even 
touche her dress, which in that very hour Horatia had 
thoughs (or woman's instinct) enough to pluck from car- 
tact with her, But ie took no notico—o 


His 

stare instantly, by her any sterious power, or at her pure 
volition, I knew not which. They met hers—n dim ray, 

nition in darpuir, seemed radiating from that 
vague, distressful glance. She mtised her nght hand— 
thas bund whose fingers seemed alive with ate and in 
whose reins light seemed to dance and instead 
of bleed, Well l knew her hand, but I did wof know this 
gate. As she lifted it she bent the fingers towards 
im slovly. banged pomoms| 
thrilling , 


scream, and tosse 


bosom spread over and covering Aim, she aur- 
little dark-haired thing with eves 


veyed the yee an 
brow a might hare carried in the seventh depth of 


mauake him #leep,’ 
sald 7 ltones of hers, 60 very 
innocent, #0 infinitely enrnest. ‘I have made so many 
worse than he, and you will mot let me because you love 
him so." * You cannot make him sleep,’ oud Heredia, 
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aspiration. The sick man heard, or felt it, he torned balf 
round, though he could not escape H ‘e avis, with 
such heartinetting moans! It waa enough, that 
Thad been to hide myself; the other knew me there,"” 
Now, whatever may have been the other 
whimsies of Lord Lyndfield’s ‘healthy brain,” it 
at least — to us that he gave very sober 
counsel to Mr. Ernesto Loftus when he advised 
him not to venture on matrimony with the 
‘*darling” whom we have had the gratification of 
making known to our readers. As for oursel 
we have no hesitation in affirming that we would 
uite as ere have taken to our arms the 
Undine of La Motte Fouqué, or the Geraldine 
of Coleridge. Imagine a partner for life with 
“‘s hand whose life seemed alive with spirit,” eyes 
on whose ‘lovely lids peace seemed to pillow 
passion,” and with Inshea, ‘like the shadows of 
an angel's wings resting dark upon the vault of 
night.” We may, however, be wrong in shrinking 
from the contact of such iar charms, as we 
confess that we have found ourselves quite unable 
to comprehend the extraordinary — of imagery 
thus placed before us. ** Peace following passion 
is puzzling enough to our commonplace minds ; 
but when we are bidden to admire the lashes 
veiling the eyes of a young beauty, and resting on 
her noble face * oversp by a heavenly sadness, 
soft and pale as ee but nothing (ike it,” 
and ‘like the shadows of an angel's wings resting 
dark wpon the vault of night,” we confess ourselves 
fairly beaten. In vain have we closed our own 
eyes, and ‘given the reins of our imagination 
into our author's hands,” we could rot arrive at 
any other conclusion than that which led us to 
decide that in the present tale our fine old Anglo- 
Saxon vernacular is in as false a position as its 
personages; being so continually involved and 
evolved, tortured into metaphors, and obscured 
by metaphysical incomprehensibilities, that we 
have been perpetually at a loss to comprehend 
through what unanticipated nook or cranny the 
author's actual meaning would at length ooze 


out. 

The very children in the work are impossible 
children ; while Horatia Standish, the lady whe 
ix “* Almost a Heroine,” more resembles an ig- 
wus fatuss than a human being, living a Janus- 
like existence, with one face to the world and 
another to her intimates ; and although a model 
of high-breeding and amiability, occasionally, 
when rufited, indulging herself in the somewhat 
inelegant and wnfeminine habit of throwing her 
hand-screen upon the carpet, and kicking her 
hassock across the room, The hero of the tale, 
Arnold Major, also occupies a very exceptional 
“ries in society ; the over-worked, ee 

alf heart-broken reader to a great publishing 
firm, who is a man of high family, courted b ' the 
aristocracy, beloved by Miss Horatia Standish ; 
who has both wealth and wit at command, bat 
who is content, in the indulgence of an idle sus- 
picion of her good faith, which half-a-dozen 
rational words ultimately suffice to dissi to 
live on in drudgery ina humble suburb of town, 
tended by a * maid-of-all-work,” and watching 
amid his labours over the welfare and whims of the 
three ill-grained illegitimate children of a wealthy 
brother, by whom they have been abandoned. 

We have noticed this work at much greater 
length than we should otherwise have done, 
because we have, while condemning it as alto- 
gether false and sickly in its views of life, been 
anxious to show cause for the objections we have 
mised. Extravagant deviations from accepted 
rules always provoke imitators; and we should 
be sincerely grieved to seo the foundation for a 
new school of affections and puerilities (which 
can never fail to crush and deface the true and 


This Indy could do better if she would. 





Wait and Hope. By John Edmund Reade, 3 vols. 
(Hurst & Blackett. ) 


Mr. Reape is emphatically a scholar and a 


with gentleman; and we consequently always warmly 
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welcome his name on the title-page of a work, 
whether it be one of poetry or fiction. In the 
present instance we must, however, be permitted 
to say that we cannot but think that he has done 
himself far less than justice ; not in the quality of 
his book, for that is beyond objection; but b 

ee: to the public a series of admirable 
essays, which must have been eminently accept- 
able of themselves, whereas they here figure as 
mere accessories to a story. There is scarcely a 
subject of general interest upon which Mr. Reade 
has not pat forth sound, deep-thoughted opinions 
in these volumes, which may be read and re-read 
with both pleasure and advantage long after the 
slight thread upon which they are strung together 
has lost its novelty. Let us not be misunderstood, 
however, or supposed to depreciate the fiction as a 
fiction ; ‘‘ Wait and Hope" contains some masterly 
character-painting ; and the whole history of the 
fisherman and his family is thoroughly fascinating. 
We have, nevertheless, two slight drawbacks to 
record, and they are so slight that Mr. Reade can 
well afford to have them pointed out; the first is 
the frequent and, to us, extraortinary use of the 
word “‘interdicted,” which is a sad blemish on 
the book ; and the other (with which we suspect 
he has had nothing to do beyond suffering it to 
escape his notice while the work was passing 
through the press), the constant breaking up of 
the same speech into short phs, which 
continually bewilders the jade, wie naturally 
supposes that another person is speaking in reply. 
This, of course, adds to the number of pages, but 
greatly detracts from the comfort of the said 
readers, Can we pay Mr. Reade's book a greater 
compliment than by admitting that we caunot 
find another fault throughout his three volumes ? 


SHORT NOTICES, 


The Friends, Foes, and Adventures of Lady 
Morgan. 1 vol. (Dublin ; W. B. Kelly ; London: 
Simpkin & Marshall.) That there are always two 
sides to a question, and that fair play is a jewel, is 
admitted by everybody ; and we sve with pleasure 
that in compiling the brief memoir of Lady Mor- 

which now lics before us, the writer has kept 
h mind these trite but excellent axioms, Perha’ 
few authors during their lifetime, and certainly 
few authoreeses, have been attacked with more viru- 
lence, or abused more es or more coarsely 
than has Lady Morgan. It is equally certain, too, 
that no author or authoress has repelled the attacks 
made upon them with such indomitable perse- 
verance and courage. During her life, she was 
charged by her detractors with almost every 
crime. Party prejudice and personal spite but too 
frequently inspired her assailants—o love of 
justice and truth rarely, if ever, influenced them 
in forming an estimate of her works and character. 
At the head of the dense phalanx of critics who 
attacked her and her writings stood Mr. Croker, 
of the Quarterly Review, to which publication she 
- referred in the preface to the first edition of 

Tunce.”” 





have yet to etry, thro 
oer tan te oe 











Apropos to the charge of atheism comes the fol- 
lowing eloquent allusion to the Deity, which we 
think makes such a charge grossly absurd : 


wal: to bear down is weaker brother? Ani 
should not every sluice oF pity toleration be opened 
in his bosom for the faillibillty of that creature whose 
nature he wears, in whose frailties he participates, and 
to whose errors he is linble? Atoms a4 we are, in the 
boundless space of creation! surroanded by mystery, in- 
volved in uncertainty, knowing not from whence we 
Guan, or whither we Shall go, = i is = 

our powers, all our energies tening ecay! is 
it for us to assume the right of em and refuse 
mercy to others, which we nll look for in common tw 
Him, who is Himself perfection ?*"* 


Rut it is not our intention to undertake the vin- 
dication of Lady Morgan's character, or to explain 
away her idiosyncrasies in these pages, for that 
is sufficiently well done in the little volume 
which the author has given to the public. His 
object, he informs us in his preface, has been 
‘*rather to assist the researches of an accom 


= English lady, who is understood to be 

gathering materials for the Life of a Morgan, 
than to place himself forward as the biographer 
of his gifted countrywoman.” Our readers will 
find in the little work a t deal of information 
touching the history of this very remarkable 
woman, as well as a great deal relating to her 
family and connections. The following extracts 
show so well the spirit of the writer, and are so 
full of cloquence, that we cannot resist the temp- 
tation of giving them : 

“The lesson which her life teaches is based on the 

Be eek one sora dnumtedly the ascautia of a 
ar Lo tal 
furious and organised host of Critic-Cut-Throata, but ab- 
solutely hurled them, one by one, to the ground; andl the 
teeth that had been sharpened to gnaw this brilliant 
woman's heart, impotently bit the dust beneath her feet. 
Self-reliance and self-respect, without the su of 
which no genius can be secure or genuine, 
minent featare in ber idiosyncrasy. Those i 
fear of do nothing buat stun preased 
the aphorism & 
boldly. The bh faire 
masmilants. . 2 1. 2 6 ea 
not deprecste adverse criticism when offered 
fairly and conscientiously; but we detest to see it male 
the vehicle of malignant assanlt from private or party 
motives, a4 was the case with the majority of the cx- 
amples we have cited. Had Sydney Morgan bare that 
heart which blazed with pure patrfotista to the dastard 

Ari Racine, Hw Ri oe 
Montesnien, and Kents, submitted and were trampled, 
this renee woeld have had but an inferior moral digs 

a] . w " cr, 
Soh Seer ea ois rots creas 
Evil Genius in's Pastornions, she fenute te Arch-Pre to 
Qe earth, and placed her tiny foot, cased in white satin, 
upon his ponderous coat of mail.” 

The History, Present Position, and Social Im- 
portance af Friendly Societies, By Charles Hard- 
wick, Past Grand Master of the Independent 
Order of Odd Fellows Frientily Society. (Rout- 
ledge, Wame, & Routledge.) Every year the 

| Registrar of Friendly Societies issues a verbose 
report, in which he tells us that there are three 
millions and so many thousands of members 
belonging to these associations, possessing an 
accumulated capital of nine or more millions of 
money; that the financial position of these import- 
‘ ant societies is, notwithstanding, unsound ; and, 
moreover, that the working men who subscribe 
their weekly sixpences into a sick or benefit cluh 


by | are totally unaware of the ruin they are contri- 


buting to bring about. Newspaper writers and 
public speakers follow in the track, and the world 
| 1s pomety led to believe that working men’s 

clubs are nearly all insolvent, and their members 
nearly all reckless. But neither Mr. Tidd Pratt 
nor any of the gentlemen who make these state- 
ments hes attempted to produce a remedy for a 
state of things, which, if it really exists, is very 
deplorable. Nothing casier than fault-finding ; 
nothing more difficult than a sufficient cure for 
the fault, when found, In the volume before us 
an attempt is made, for the first time, to look the 
whole question fully and fairly in the fuce, Mr, 
Hardwick, the author, is well known as a lecturer 
and writer on the subject of friendly societies ; an 
| important paper of his having been read at the 


that | able “‘facts and 


Social Science Conference last year, and various 
articles from his having appeared from time 
to time in magazines. Bringing, as he tells us 
in his preface, nearly twenty years’ experience 
to his task, and having been intimately connected 
with the Manchester Unity of Odd Fellows, 
the a in = Honsiyor bec pro- 
duced a work which must for all practical purposes 
soon become the text-book of the provident work- 
ing classes, Beginning at the inning, Mr. 
Hardwick traces the history of friendly societies 
from the earliest times, and shows by unmistake- 
*" wherein consists the 
chance of their permanence and the conditions 
necessary to their security. He by no means 
blinks the objections that have been urged against 
the meeting of these societies in taverns and 
public-houses, and does not deny that in many 
instances much money has been squandered in 
useless show and phernalia. But he meets 
the es ea by fair argument, and declares that 
in order to benefit the working classes, provi- 
dent institutions must be brought to the men, if 
the men will not otherwise come to the institu- 
tions, He shows how, by the example of his own 
society, the benefit fund may and ought to be 
separated from the management expense (or inci- 
dental) fund ; how and what graduated rates of 
subscription should be paid by members of various 
ages for certain fixed sums during sickness and at 
death ; how to calculate the assets and liabilities 
of a “lodge,” “court,” or ‘‘order ;* how the 
science termed “vital statistics” may be made 
plain to the minds of the uneducated ; and how 
existing imperfections may be removed, and the 
sclf-dependent principle on which friendly socicties 
are hased may be pnuctically developed. When 
we consider the importance of the subject dis- 
cussed in this volume, we cannot dismiss it with 
a mere word of recognition, much less treat it with 
neglect. We find that every third man in the 
United Kingdom is a member of some provident 
‘“‘order " or institation—Freemasons, Odd-Fel- 
lows, Foresters, Old Friends, Druids, Ancient 
Shepherds, and what not,—and are made aware 
of the remarkable fact that, in the aggregate, 
these societies are in the receipt of an annual 
revenue, computed at upwards of 4,000,0007, And 
not only so, but that the ‘‘secret societies” 
ramify all over the world wherever Englishmen 
are to be found, The Manchester Unity of Old 
Fellows alone numbers about 300,000 members, 
while the Foresters are not fewer in number than 
170,000. The objects of these, and similar ass- 
cintions, are the insurance of a sum of maney at 
death erally 10/.), with a smaller sum (gene- 
rally 50) at the death of a wife; the relief of 
members, during sickness and old age (generally 
10s. weekly for the first twelve months}, and a 
provision for members while travelling in search 
of employment, or when in distressed circum- 
stances. Beyond these benefits, several of the 
affiliated societies possess special funds for the 
granting of annuities to the widows and orphans 
of members; and doubtless these associations 
save to society generally many thousands of 
pounds in the one item of poors’-rates. Their 
“secrets” consist principally in some quaint 
modes—by a peculiar shake of the hand, or 
fae as it is called, &c.,—of recognising a 
fellow member or “brother,” and the possession 
of “ passwords,” &¢,, whereby strangers are pre- 
vented entering their places of meeting. if as 
Mr. Hardwick somewhat forcibly pats it, the 
self-governed friendly societies presented no 
greater contribution to the canse of social pro- 
gress than the practical education afforded to 
their members by the continual exercise of the 
executive function and self-legislation, they de- 
serve the support of every true friend of law and 
order, and of moral and intellectual advancement. 
As regards mere ag | rformance, Mr. Hard- 
wick’s ‘‘ Manual for Friendly Societies” is, on 
the whole, very satisfactory; his standpoint 
being rather that of an historian than advocate. 
The work deserves the careful consideration of the 
learned in social science, no less than the study 
of the provident working-men for whom it has 
been written. / 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


In their list of new publications, Messrs. Hurst 
& Blackett announce the a in me 
ag 3—** Poetns,” by the author of ‘John 

alifux, Gentleman,” with engravings by Birket 
Foster; “The U and Lower Amoor, a Narra- 
tive of Travel Adventure,” by Mr. Atkinson, 
author of “ Oriental and Western Siberia,” in 2 
vols., with numerous illustrations ; the ‘* Life and 
Times of George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham,” i 
by Mrs. Thomson; “ Pictures of Sporting Life 
and Character,” by Lord William Lennox ; ** Mr. | 
and Mrs. Asheton,” a novel, by the author of | 
“*Margaret and her Bridesmaids;" and Now 
Works of Fiction by the Hon. Mrs. Norton, Miss 
Kai Mrs. Howitt, Mrs. 8. C. Hall, the | 
Author of ‘‘ Margaret Maitland,” &, The next | 
volume of Hurst & Blackett’s Standard Library | 
will comprise Sam Slick’s ‘“‘ Wise Saws and 
Modern Instances,” 

A co dent of the Photographic News has 
diatmet ly contradicted many of the interesting 
statements made by Captain Osborn in his 
work, “A Cruise in Japanese Waters ;" and 
indeed this writer, if trustworthy, puts Captain 
Osborn entirely below criticism as an observer 
and careful historian : 

** Befare I go further, T ts well correct some very 

notions the 


erroneous on of the manners of Ja- 
Panese women, which, I find some. German news- 
Papers received bere, aro current in England, If these 
Rewspapers aro informed, it appears that sume 
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it is hardly fair to judge them by a Euro- 


u 
E 


standard. 
The Oxford, Cambridge, and Middle Class Re- 
porter has the following observations with con- 
siderable respect to the middle-class examinations : 


“Those who have attacked the old University ayatem 
of classics and mathemati enki rd y, 


least as well known as CG Miu, ¥ . 
Locke, amt Bacon as well stadied as Aristotle, Cicero, 
Eochd, Locreting, and Pliny. Now the comparison 

centres of mafthetures anid tare 


Gloucester, w the admiration of the antique grew 
beneath the walls of old cathedrals, and music spoke to 
the heart in the inimitable cadences of a master age; 
chemistry, on the other band, the application of the 
newest discoveries to inl need or national change, 
flourishes in Liverpool, the vastness of which city lea 


of the of its people in qualities sternly alive 
ths nomedl domnanda of tne dag. : 


Messrs, Saunders, Otley, & Co., announce for 
publication in the present month “ Nelly Carew,” 
a novel, by Miss Power, “The Memoirs of a Lady 
in Waiting,” a novel by the author of ‘ Adven- 
tures of Mrs. Colonel Somerset in, Caffraria ;" 
**Terne,” a novel, in three vols. ; ** Helen Lester,” 
a novel; a translation of Balzac’s * César Birot- 
tean ;” ‘*Pre-adamite Man;" ‘‘On the Steep 
Alp,” a collection of Swiss Legends; ‘ Echoes 
from the Harp of France,” by Mrs. Carey. 


Mr. Skeet announces, for the forthcoming season, 
* Literary Reminiscences and Memoirs of Thomas 
Campbell,” by Cyrus Redding; ‘‘ Travels in Mo- 
rece,” by the late James Richardson ; ‘‘ My Study 
Chair ; or, Memoirs of Men and Books,” by the late 
D.O. Maddyn, Esq. ; ‘Four Years in Burmah,"” by 
W. H. Marshall, ., late Editor of the Rangoon 
Chronicle ; ** Too Much Alone,” by F. G. Trafford ; 
“ Stockwell House ; or, Keepin | Appearances,” 
by Cyrns Redding ; ‘* Before the Dawn,” by Kate 
Crichton, 

“Troi Never too Latr to Mexp.”—The 
author of this work informs the lovers of justice 
that it never was his wish to be unjust, even in 
fiction, to any one alive or dead, nor will he 
a any tangible injustice into which partial 
evidence or just but intemperate anger has betrayed 
him. Unfortunately, the first printed remon- 
stranees agninst his book were so ridiculous] 
wholesale, and combined with so much fraud an 
suppression of truth, that Mr. Reade, shocked by 
their general character of cunning and equivoca- 
tion, condemned them in the lump, and dismissed 
them—too hastily ; for he has since learned, from 
more respectable sources, that one of those re- 
monstrances was just. Mr. Reade no sooner got 
this reliable information than he at once con- 
demned a portion of the Te plates of both 
his editions. The sentences which reflect on some 


learned judge for deferring a sentence, and trans- 
ferring it to London, and to judges who had not 
heard the evidence, will never re-issue, The 
author was told at the time an ex-judge in the 
House of Peers had objected to the course taken, 
and relying on this, and common sense, and on 
the lamentable result, he wrote in wrath what he 
has now cancelled (at some expense) on better 
evidence, and sincerely regrets to have written. 
It seems it was the custom ; and clearly no judge 
is to be blamed for a custom which he has not 
originated, The sentence of the five judges is 
another matter; Mr. Reade views it sti as 
he did three years ago, as every French and 
Prussian judge would view it now, and as every 
En judge who is now in his cradle will view 
it ce. It has been asserted by 
implication, in a pert little weekly, that Mr. 
Reade is the only writer whom that judgment re- 
volted. This is to compliment him at the ex- 

se of his contemporaries. Refer to the 
journals and weeklies of the period, and you 
will find that the berm —— in so few 
things, agreed to condemn that monstrous sen- 
tence. Mr, Reade went upon good evidence in con- 
demning a certain inspector of prisons ; but he 
has lately obtained better evidence from an acei- 
dental and purely private source, that the said 
inspector's conduct was the reverse of what ap- 
Pears on the surface of the evidence. That gen- 
tleman may count not only on the obnoxious 
sentences being expunged, but on a public amende 
in some work of a greater weight. As to the 
current statement that Mr, Reade intended his 

1 to he identified with Birmingham 1—it is 
incorrect. This was arrived at by weighing the 
“pros” and ignoring the ** cons,” viz,, the cha- 
racters and incidents taken from other gaols, and 
the physical description of the building, which is 
irreconcilable with Birmingham gaol. *‘ Ex notis 
fictum carcerem secutus est.” And, nota bene, 
five gaols have fitted the cap on. But as to the 
distinct statement that Mr. e's prison is ‘a 
libel on Birmingham ;" that the crnelties he 
paints are terand more numerous than ever 
took pe in Birmingham gaol ; it is an impudent 
lie. Birmingham gaol was by no means the worst 
of those English hells whose dark history is 
known to Mr, Rende ; but it was a worse place 
than the gaol in ‘* Never too Jate to Mend; and 
this Mr. 8 ge himself to prove as soon 
ashe can seo his way to combine the proof with 
matter useful to the public. But he cannot afford 
to throw great stones at little birds, He cannot 
write a book merely to ex] one heartless ass, 
and five or six echoes. [This notice is inserted at 
Mr. Reade's request.—Ep. L. G.] 








To the Editor of the Lrrenany GazErre, 


Sir,—In the course of a review in your number 
for September 24th last, of a recent | aaa 
entitled, ** Realities of Paris Life,” the reviewer 
challenged the author to avow himself munfully, 
and give full particulars by which a charge might 
be substantiated or disproved, which, the reviewer 
says, is repeated more than once in that work, to 
the effect that the present Protestant Archbishop 
of Dublin, Dr. belager gs « actually forbid his clergy 
to approach such of his parishioners as were at- 
tacked by infections diseases, _— that the 
sick bed—and therefore most of all, bed— 
is no place for such ministry, ‘* Their business is 
reach the Gospel,” 

@ review a the writer to be of the 
male sex ; but the work is the production of a 
lady. This may account for the authoress not 
having so far come forward to substantiate her 
assertion. In these circumstances, perhaps, you 
will not object to insert the following in her 
defence, from one who knows who the authoress 
is, but has no personal knowledge of her, nor has 
ever had any co ndence with her. 

Tho document referred to was an official letter 
“To the Protestant Clergy of the Archdiocese 
of Dublin,” addressed to them by Archbishop 
Whately, and dated, ‘‘ Dublin, May 4th, 1532. 
It was the time when the cholera was raging 
fearfully, and Dr. Whately professes in it to give 
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his views as to the duty of the Protestant clergy 
in relation to the visitation of the sick. It con- 
tains the following passages : 


j—to instruct 
erropeous and 


tinually and earnestly to exhort them not to trast toa 
death-bed repentance--not to think of gaining a know- 
of their reagion when the mind i enfeebled by 


wenkness and distracted by bodily pain; not to 


think of ‘working out their salvation’ when the night 
in which no man can work—vor to imagine thas 

2 Ininister’s praying over them and reading to them, and 

suloal ing to them in their last momenta the hol 

Sacrament, which they had ull then sseinately rel 

will be aceepted as a substitute for a Christian iife,” 

* | should say that a Protestant, who considers himeodlf 
to be labouring under any infections disease, is bound to 
abstain from exposing his pustor to the risk of infection; 
believing, as every Protestant is bound to do, that Quere 
is nothing in his religion at all ex ding to the | 
extreme unction of the Romish Church. When the 
foolish virgins in the — found their lamps going out, 
it was in yain that they applied to their cosmpanions for 
assistance, just when the bridegroom was at hand," 

The authoress of the ‘* Realities of Paris Life ” 
hag gone perhaps too far in asserting that the 
Protestant minister is actually forkidden by evele- 
siastical authority to approach those attacked by 
infections diseases, but it must be admitted that 
when the clergy are told that the led of pain, and 
especially the death-led are the very least filted for 
their offices, and when the laity are told that they 
are bowrd to abstain from exposing their pastor to 
the risk of infection, such injunctions or inculeca- 
tions amount to very little short of a prohibition. 
Tmake no comment on the Archbishop's letter, 
my object being merely to substantiate the charge 
of the authoress. I will only utter one complaint, 
which cannot appear unreasonable, that the re- 
viewer dovs not content himself with fair repre- 
sentations of the faith and practice of Catholics, 
to which no one could object ; but while protest- 
ing against ‘stabbing in the dark,” and ‘* anony- 
mous defamation,” unjustly imputes to Catholics 
doctrines which they do not hold—for instance, 
respecting purgatory, and practices which they 
utterly abhor, such as payment for absolution, and 
the purchase of indulgences. My name I leave 
with the editor, It may suffice for the reader 
that I am a very old subscriber to the Lirgnary 
Gazette, and “A Caritouc.” 

[We give admission to this letter, as it comes 
from an old and respected a We do 
not think that he has made out his case, although 
we — acknowledge that we regret deeply 
Dr. Whately has not sufficiently guarded him- 
self from being misunderstood on an important | 
point.—Ep, Litenany Gazerre.] 








To the Editor of the Lavenany Gazerrr, 


Sir,—The following remarks are the translation 
of » German notice | printed in a_ periodical 
called the Morgenblatt (published by Baron Cotta 
of Tibingen in December 1853), with very few 
additions, which I would largely have increased | 
did the space at my disposal permit. They may in 
the meantime serve as an instalment of a work 
I have long had in preparation on the three miss- 
ing years of Shakspere's life from 1586 to 1589. 

t is a belief amongst our English commentators 
of the immortal poet, raised now almost to a 
certainty, that he could not have sed his en- 
tire life in England; that his manifoldly cultivated 
talents, the richness of thought and experiences 
which show throughout his works, his know- | 
ledge of the world, and his instructiveness for all 
countries and every age were not gathered solely 
on his native soil. He himself teaches us 

* Home-keeping youth have ever homely wit,” | 
and pnts into the mouth of a father about to send 
a son on his travels the following sentences : 

“ T have considered well his loss of time, 





And bow he cannot be a man 
Not being tried and tutored in the world." 
Mr. J. Pa Collier, one of the most indus- 


triows inquirers into the facts connected with 
Shakspere's life, and who has just now, by a new 
edition of the poet with a thousand new glosses 


from a supposed cotemporary annotator, put the 
critical world into such a commotion, leaves 
indeed the entire question undecided ; but men- 
tions with much praise the confident language of 
Mr. Brown in Shakspere's Autobiographical Poems 
in 1838 in this direction, and which this gentle- 
man published immediately after his Italian 
journey, for the purpose of proving that Shaks- 
pere could not have avoided travelling in Italy, 
and having been personally well acquainted with 
it. The necessity of being brief prevents me going 
into the specialities of Mr. Brown's proofs, but 
they are to him of such great subjective authority 
that he says ‘‘nothing shall reb him of the 
assurance that William Shakespeare lived some 

rtion of his life in Italy, and moreover just 
before he wrote the ‘ Merchant of Venice.’" 

Now, I am with him and other commentators in 
the belief that the poet passed some portion of his 
life in foreign countries, but differ entirely both 
as to the time and locality from them, and i will, 
with all possible brevity, give the reasons of my 
views. 

Mr. J, Payne Collier says in his biography of 
Shakspere, that the three years of his life from 
1586 to 1589 are a complete blank, and that, 
namely, from the period when he was forced to 
flee from his native town, forsaking wife and 
family, to his appearance as joint proprietor with 
fourteen others at the theatre at Blackfriars in 
1589, we have a complete chasm which no 
industry or inquiries have been able to fill up. 

This is, however, easily explainable; for as 
Shak on account of repeatedly punished 
Poaching had committed a fault which at home 
was a felony, and had, at the age of twenty-two, 
embittered the ill will of Sir Thomas Lucy by his 
well-known satirical poem, he had no other 
resource to avoid further anger than a flight not 
only from Stratford but from his native country 
— This circumstance, hitherto little re- 
garded, is documented by a nearly cotemporary 
authority. For two clergymen of the neighbour- 
ing county of Gloucester have left materials which 
they collected for it and adjoining counties, and 
amongst the rest for Stratford-on-Avon: one of 
them, the Rev. — Fullman, who died 1688, must 
have made his examination of the facta, there- 
fore, only fifty or sixty years after Shak and 
the Rev. Richard Davies, who continued the in- 
vestigation about twenty years subsequently. 
Their collections are preserved in MS. in the 
library of Corpus Christi st at Oxford, and 
the excellent facsimile by W. F. Fairholt, pub- 
lished in Mr. J. B. Halliwell’s recent edition of 
the poet's works in folio, gives it as follows ; 

“ William Shak was born at Stratford-upm-Avon 
in Warwickshire about 1583-4, much given to all unlucki- 
nesse in stedling venison and rabbite particalarly, and 
Sir Thomas Lacey, who had him of whipt and sometimes } 
imprisoned, aud at last made him Pi hia native country to 
hia great advancement, 4e., de., de. 

We have here, as seems perfectly evident, a_ 
precise nearly cotemporary and undeniable testi- | 


| mony not only that the headstrong young husband 


had suffered frequent punishment, and would | 
have undergone greater, but that he must fly his | 
— ar veri = my etive English the I 
my know of my native ish, that 
the above words of the Rev R. Davies could only 
bear such construction. 
That the young husband felt himself irrecon- 
cilably hurt by Sir Thomas Lucy's treatment we 


may judge from another circumstance. 0 
are acquainted with his works will have no doubt | 
decided from them on a friendly and placable | 


disposition in the writer, and it could therefore 
have been only an injury of the deepest dye that 
would have induced him to give so éclatant « proof 
of his revenge as, twenty years later, his character 
of Justice Shallow, a well-known caricature of Sir 
Thomas, furnishes. 
Having now brought our poet so far that he 
was foreed to leave England in 1585-86, the ques- 
tion arises to what country did he fly? | 
It was in exactly this year that the Earl of 
Leicester was appointed Lieutenant-General of the 
forces sent by Queen Elizabeth to the sup 
of the revolted Netherland provinces 
Philip Il. and Alba: he took with him a 


| affair, or condoned his offence, 


| Frankfort, &e. 


brilliant and with it a lange com of 
comedians, which, under the name of the Fan) of 
Leicester's players, frequently both before and 
afterwards exhibited performances in Stratford, 
and were rewarded by the corporation there ac- 
cording to extracts from their accounts, This 
troop was probably recruited from the towns anc 
villages on the extensive manors of the Earl be- 
twixt Kenilworth and Stratford at no great dis- 
tance from each other; for we find many War- 
wickshire names amongst them, and Arlen, also 
the family name of Shakspere’s mother, together 
with many of his friends. To the necessity 
therefore of re's leaving the country a 
favourable opportunity offered itself; and, if the 
anecdote of Aubrey has any truth in it, one that 
even under less cogent reasons he would y 
embrace, For Aubrey tells us that Sh 

when a boy, and assisting his father in his pro 
fesaion of a butcher, had to slaughter a sheep or 
calf, that he did this in high-sounding phrase, 
and with heroic gestures ; nor is it beyond the 
bounds of probability that the costly mummeries 
and sumptnous masks exhibited by the Earl of 
Leicester to celebrate Queen Elizabeth's visit to 
Kenilworth, as described by Lancham, and made 
known to all the world in Scott's novel, may have 
inoculated the boy with a theatrical bent, for the 
distance was not too great for him to have been 
a — if not an actor in a youthful part 
of the n 


pageantry. 

We can luckily advance proof of Shakspere’s 
having been abroad at this time, and in this troop 
of actors. In the British Museum (Hari. MS, 
287, fol. 1) we have in a collection of original 
letters one from the Earl of Leivester’s jant 
nephew, Sir Philip Sydney, to Mr. Secretary Wal- 
singham for communication to the conntess his 
aunt about 1586, where, referring to a former 
letter con by ‘Lord Lester's jesting player 
Will,” he adds : 

“Tt contained something from my Lord of Leser 
and council that some wai might be taken to stay my ladi 
there. I since times have writ to know whether 
you had received them, but yon never answered me that 
point, J since found that the knace delivered the letters te 
my Ladi of Lester, bat whether she sent them you I know 
not, but earnestly desire to do so, because I dout there is 
more interpreted | thereof.” 


In a published by the Shakspere 
Society, ably written by John Bruce, Esq., and 
entitled ** Who was Will my Lord of Lester's 
Jesting Player!" three players of the Christian 
name of Will are discovered, respectively Wilk 
Sty, Will Kempe, and Will Shakspere; and, 
though Mr. Bruce gives his adherence to Will 
Kempe as the bringer of the letter, it can make 
no difference and probably strengthens the 
matter, as his presence abroad as admitted is 
sufficient for our purpose. 

The Earl of Leicester was recalled in the year 
following, and his company of comedians returned 
with him to England, and exhibited again their 
entertainment to the Stratford corporation, as in 
1587 they had RB ee of fifteen shilbings 
from the town a. as William Shakspere 
with them? We think not; for if, as we have 
found the year before, sufficient ground existed 
for his expatriation, it is not to be supposed that 
a few months’ absence would have hushed up the 
He must neces- 
sarily have remained behind, and fortunately 
opportanity again presented a congenial and 
desired means. 

The industry of Tieck, and Devrient, and 
others, stimulated by their love for the drama 
and its professors, has discovered that at the close 
of the sixteenth century, and more than one hun- 
dred years later, troops of actors pervaded 
Germany, through the width and breadth of the 
land, ae at the various Courts of Brune 
wich, Konigsberg, and Brandenburg, Vienna, &c. ; 
and in the municipalities of Danzig, Niunberg, 
But the most curions fact im 
relation to them waa that they were through- 
out distinguished as ‘‘ the English comedians, °— 
Englische Comedianten is their exclusive German 
designation. The writers above mentioned, Tieck 
and Devrient, from possibly a patriotic bias to 
allow as little as was possible of foreign aid to 
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their vernecular drama, have recourse to the 
oldest ideas to do away with the direet evidence 
of this title to the British nationality of the 
performers, 

The former thinks the dialogue must have been 
in German, thengh be admits that the first per- 
formers may heve been real Englishmen, but that 
they were suceeeded by young German clerks of 
the English Factory at Hambang; bat as far as 
Shakspere is concerned, this silmission, which 
nee! go no farther back than 1586, is sufficient to 
raise the probability that our poet was one of 
the earliest performers. This opinion Devrient 
(* Geschichts der deutschen Scheruzpielkunat,” p. 149) 
indorses, supposing that these Bugliscke Connedt- 
auice are found in Germany as early as the middle 
of the «ixteenth century. 

The notices of these troops of actors become 
more frequent with the commencement of the 
seventeenth century, and when names are 
mentioned they are undoubtedly English, In 
1607, the Elector of Brandenburg commissioned 
a certain Hans von Stockileth to procure him 
eertain plfivers from England and Hollatul, and it 
appears from the still existing socounts that he 
brought together a troop of nineteen persons, ane 
of whom, with the name of Joln Spenser, un- 
doubtedly proves a British nationality. In 
Lesner's “ Chronid,” p. U4, we read : 

** 2612, from the 20h to 23rd October.—Sumiry Engiiah- 
men, of the ordin comemlians of the Landgrave of 
Hessen, bove given bere in the Holsprung court various 


re am hitherto in Germany unknown comeslica, 
er With & fine andl armualng mrnsic.”” 


In 1489, the Emperor Ferdinand IT, gives a 

— for acting plays at Vienna to William 

we, Join Winde, Grellins, and Robert Casse. 

More instances might he adduced, but they are 
Yater and would only extend the proof without 
varying its character. 

here existalso, asie well-known, collections pub- 
ished in Germany of early plays; one of which bears 
the title, “Englische Comedticn und Tragedien, d.i., 
Sehr schine auseriisene Geist-wnd weltliche Comedi- 
and Treqedi-Spiel, sempt dra Pickelhering, welche 
woryen threr artigen Inventionen, kurzieeiligen auch 
theils wahrheajitigen Geschichte halber, von den 
Engellindern in Deutschland iniglichen Chur 
and Purstlichea Hifen, auch in vornehmen 
Reichs See-und Handels Stidten scien agirt 
amd gehalten orden, und zruror nie in Druck 
aitayangen,” (English Comedies and Tragedies : 
4.¢., famous spiritual and worldly Comedi and 
Tragedi plays, with the clown, which on account of 
their clever plots, their entertaining and partly 
true history have been holden and acted by the 
English in Germany before royal electoral and 
Princely courts, and also in the principal imperial 
sea and trading towns, and hare never before 
been brought out in print.”) 

We must certainly feel astonished after sch 
express testimony of Pnglish nationality, beth for 
the actors and their performances, that any donbt 
should exist that these were really given in the 
English tongue. Such doubt may principally 
have arisen from the difficnlty of a foreign 
language being sufficiently comprehended by a 
German audience. If we, however, take into 
account that the language waa doubtlessly 
assisted by profuse gesticulation, and interlanied 
with singing, which the announcement at Niirnberg 
of a ‘*tietliche Musik” supposes, and that the 
Jow German, dialect, then vernacular through- 
out Germany, comes much nearer to onr present 
English than the modern high German book 
language, and three centuries since was almost 
assimilated (ece my “Shakspers's Puck and 
his Folkslore,” Vol. 1, p. 4), it is unnecessary 
to call up the analogies of modern Italian operas 
in transalpine countries, or Latin masses in 
churches of every longuage, to believe in the 
sufficient attraction of a new mode of bringing out 
historical or fictitious events, aided with dresses, 





scenery, and decorations, before a foreign buat | 


willing audience. 

Herr Tieck, according to the acconnt Herr A. 
Cohn has given in the AAcratm (of 1853), said 
that he had unluckily mislaid his note of an secount 
inthe Dresden MSS., of such a troop of comedians 


| sPERE. 
with the nawes of the performers ; it would be { 


very desirous that the search should be renewed 
not only in Dresden, tt in chancelleries of every 
German court, of which we have any notice that 
these performers acted. It would be an eternal 
honour to any one in which, under a heap of 
moulderin rehments, the immortal name of 
William Shakspere should be found connected with 
its pleasures and instruction, or that our famous 
poet had there fledged the firstlings of his genius. 

1 should particularly recommend such an ex- 
amination to the town of Niirnberg, for it is un- 
doubted that some of Shakspere’s pleces have 
their plots in common with some of the oldest 
German plays, and expecially those written by 
Jacob Ayrer, citizen and notary of that city. 
Devrient tella us that it has been lately proved 
that Ayrer died at Ninberg in 1605, eleven yeara 
therefore earlier than "thao, and some 
believe him born in 1570; if we, therefore, sup- 
pose the date of some of these pieces at ten years 

fore his death, when he was twenty-five, we 
then gain the exact year at which Shakspere is 
believed to have written his earliest piece, and as 
from the general want of ready international com- 
munication, it does not seem probable that 
Slakspere should have had sufficient knowledge of 
them, or Ayrer of those of Shakspere, to have in 
either case committed a plagiary on the other, we 
ean scarcely come to any other conclosion than 
that both most have a common source, which 
Shakapere alone could have found in Germany, for 
Ayrer never left his native land. The Tempest 
has much in aceordance with the Schine Sidea of 
Ayrer, and Shakspere’s Measwre for Measure with 
the Phewisse of the Niimberger notary. In the 
Taming of the Shree, the speech of Grumio de- 
scribing Petruchio'y journey homeward with his 
wedded Catharine, is but a beantiful abbreviation 
of a very prolix account of the same event given 
im the ‘* Alfdeuterher Lieder Saal” of Freiherr 
von Lassherg, just published from a parchment 
codex of the library of the University of Kenigs- 
berg, of the date of 1252, called the ‘‘ Zora- 
braien,” which Bechstein has given in a prose 
version in his “‘ JArutaches Marehcaduch,” Leipzig, 
1850, 12m. 

But perhaps the strongest proofs of Shak- 
spere's residence aud studies in Germany are 
subjective ones from his own works, Hints of 
German manners, allusions to German usages and 
mythology, use of German words, phrases, and 
| constructions in a sense unusual betore hit, aro 
| frequent; they are thronghout stumbling-blocks to 
j commentators from the ignorance, net merely of 

modern Germanisme, but of the low dialect of the 
language formerly in universal use. The wonderful 
creation of his Puck is but the beantifal adorn- 
ment of an inexhaustible fancy spread over the 
general belicf of a tutelary spirit universally pre- 
valent long before his period, and existing at the 
present day under exactly this name, as I have 
shown in my work above quoted, with the same 
| merry mischievous pranks which make the Mid- 
semmer Nighfs Dream so attractive, No Meck- 
| lenberg or Pomeranian skipper goes to sea with- 
ont mostly a green tree frog in a bottle, which 
he calls his Pit, as his Schartzgeist, 

Tt would exceed my prescribed bounds to give 
instances of these verbel or factical assonances, 
and to prove them Germanisms. Even English 
jokes shine throngh the German plays; thus | 
recolloct rending one character, by name Bull 
Butata, which rather puzzled me at first, ‘ill Y 
called to mind my early pleasure in witnessing a 
cirens of horse-riders, a the invariable applause 
accorded to the escapades of Rilly Puttou on his 
journey to Brentford. In the Midsummer Night's 
Dream, Rottom, the weaver, says of his dream, 
“it shall be called #otiom's dream, beeanse it 
hath no bottom ;” now, this is a very old German 
pun applied to the Lake of Constance, in common 
parlance, der Bodensee weil Bodentos, 

These proofs must be deferred till I hare com- 

pleted a complete anthology of the above Ger- 
| maniams in words and facts, which I am preparing, 
‘and hope soon to finish under the title of THe 
| Teexx Missinc Years t§ Tite Lirk oF Siax- 
Wittam Bees, Pa.D. 
Bl, Barton Street, Bustos Square, 














FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 


Paria, October 19th. 

Tux violent feelings excited in the Catholic 
elergy bers by what is passing in the Romagna, 
has (what would hardly be thonght} had a rather 
amusing episode mixed up with it. In his too 
long, too angry but otherwise eloquent “* Procata- 
tion,” the Bishop of Orleans had the absurdity to 
allude te M. About’s book upon Rome, and in 
Tory to this, the said M. About has, in his new 
Jewiticton, in the newspaper, LZ Opraion Nationale, 
aimed a reply at the Bishop of Urleans, in which 
there is one é that excites a universal burst 
of laughter siroaghenus France, It is this : the pro- 
late had mentioned M. About, as the coflatoratcur 
of a journal that * lived by scandal,” and to this 
M. About replies that “such papers as Le Figero 
de not reach him?” Now, it should he pretised. 
that, for a long while M. About had small 
means of existence out of what the payment 
of hia bi-weekly ‘ chrowiques” in the said 
Figaro furnished him with, so that this ndiculous 
answer of his hes provoked the mirth of the whole 
town. Besides which, M. About vetitures to hint 
at the possibility of his being one day a colleague 
of the Bishop of Urleans at the Académie Frangaise, 
an idea, the bare mention whereof seems prepos- 
terons to French minds. 

Apropos to M. About (whom it is reported the 
“ Figaro is going to pulverize" by ite revelations), 
there isa ein his literary history which ia 
worth knowing, for it shows to what a pitch the 
fear of avery passing breath is carried in the 
Bonapartist camp, M. About was, as I said, the 
chronicle writer of the Figaro when the late 
Archbishop of Paris was assassinated. He gare 
an account of it in his fewidlcton as he would have 
done of a ball at Mdme. de Morny's, or of a 
steople-chuse, or of any other most ephemeral and 
frivoious occurrence ; it “fell under his pen,” as 
the phrase runs here, and be made the best of 
it. But in doing eo, he spoke of Verger, 
the assassin, as having *‘ had recourse to the only 
mode of assassination that ever succeeds,” namel 
stabbing! He qnoted the examples of a 
Jacques Clement, Raveillac, &e., and pleasantl 
alluded to the fact that “the dagger or knife” 
was always the instrament of the artists in homi- 
cide who do their work properly! This no dowht 
did seem very witty felicitous to M. About, 
but it appeared much less so to M. Fould, the 
minister of state, and it cost the chrociqueur his 
place. He was sent for to the ministry of state, 
and paternally admonished (he being one of the 
few literary pets of the Imperialist government), 
and he was told that by his imprudent langu 
he was —- men’s heads that they onght 
to assassinate the Emperor, 4 farme taneches The 
announcement rather astonished M. About, bat it 
cost him somethingflike 2500, a-year, which his post 
at the Figaro was worth, and was, it is said, one 
of the causes of his book on Rome. M. Fould, 
anxious to do a good turn to a ** rising young man” 
despatched him to Rome with secret service money 
onde plenty of recommendations, to do” the 
Pope and the Cardinals, which he accordingly did 
in the yolame which made such a noise last 
winter, The book itself was noticed at some — 
in Tar Lrrenany Gazette at the time, and I 
will not enter inte its merits or demerits—but thia 
was, | believe, the mannor of its starting into life ; 
and it is for having been ordered, as it were, and 
paid for by the government, that the Bishop of 
Orleans alluded te it in his protestation, 

To turn from the high dignitaries of the Church: 
to persons of a very different cluss and rary bag 
society, there is a curious negotintion that has 
been going on latterly with Roger, the late tenor 
of the Grand Opéra, whose right arm, as T told 
you, had to ba amputated three months since in, 


| consequence of an accident whilst out shooting. 


The Theatre Lyrique took into its head to get 

up Mozart's Dow Juan, with Mdme, Viardot aa 
wea Awna, Mdme. Miolan as Zerlina, and 
Roger as Don Juan, It was suggested that in the 
Spanish costume it would be very easy to throw @ 
oak round the Don's shoulder, and thus hide the 
arm which hus been supplied by art; and Roger 
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took to the idea, and was preparing to make a | 
decided “ hit" in Mozart's hero, when there came | 
the question of the finances, and the sum of | 
120,000 francs was modestly required for six | 
months by the celebrated tenor's wife; Mdme. 
Roger at the same time hinted that a couple of | 


hundred pounds for herself,—as a sort of purchase 
of good wil I presume,—might be agreeably 
aulded to the 5000/. that was asked for her husband ; | 


for, said she, ** ris new worth more money 
than he ever was!" And this is true. His voice | 
having failed him, he was certain not to be re- 
engaged at the Grand Opéra, and he would 
searcely have found anywhere else a second-rate | 
engagement. But for a tenor, whose ann has been 

shot off, and who is to sing either with an arm 

made to look like a real one, or without an arm at 

all, peoplewill doa great deal, atui it was clear that 

for « short time any director would do a profitable | 
thing for himself who should secure the services 

of the er-yrand chanteur, But this would of 

course be a limited source of gain; for if singers 

do not * yy dee their ans," as a witty French 

mn said of Duprez towards the close of his career, 

still less do they sing without them, and there- 

fore Roger's suceés stood a chance of being soon 

compromised, and the manager of the Thédtre 

Lyrique withstood the temptation to give 120,000 

francs to have Don Juan sung at his theatre for 

six months. 

A tremendous ** revival” here has been that of 
Alexandre Damas the elder's drama of La Reine 
Margot, at the Porte St, Martin, This really in- 
teresting piece was brought out just before the 
Revolution of February, 1845, at a theatre built 
on purpose for it by Dumas, then called the Thé- 
fitre Historique, and which isnow the very Théatre 
Lyrique of which I have been speaking, La 
Reine Margot and Les Girondines were the only two 
picces ever given at the house in question, and 
they herakled in the Revolution, which is the 
reason why some ultm-imperialists say the 
government ought not to have allowed La Reine 
Margot to be given now, it being of bad omen, 

It is of no bad omen, however, to the theatre 
of the Porte St. Martin, for it draws densel 
crowded houses, is magnificently got wp, and ad- 
mirably performed. Rouvitre (known as the 
French Haméef) acts the part of Charies 1X., 
and Madame Doche that of Queeu Margot, which 
suite her very well, the said royal lady having 
been about as thorough-going a ya aus Came. 
dias as was to be found in the sixteenth century, 
which is saying a good deal. 

Tn spite of the unconscientiousness of Alexandre 
Dumas the elder, and of his parti pris of dis- 
figuring everything connected with the national 
history of France, it cannot be denied that this 
piece of La Reine Margot is o very clever one, in 
which, prebably in spite of himself, the author 
has faithfully reproduced the couleur locale of the 
period he paints, An evening ia by no means 
il-spent in seeing this dmuma of the Porte St. 
Martin. 

But I am in haste to come to something IT wit- 
nessed last night, and which is a thing not to be 
passed over unnoticed. I witnessed the diet of 
a very young girl (not more than seventeen) who, 
if Lam not mistaken, is destined to be the Mille, 
Mars of our day. It is true she has a hereditary 
right to her talent, The girl I speak of is Malle, 
Bressant, the daughter of Bressant, the world- 
fumous premier anourenzx of the Théatre Frangais. 
Bressant is the last of the race of grand gentle- 
men of the stage, many representatives whereof 
have been celebrated in France, and whereof John 
Kemble has been handed down with us as the 
most perfect type. Bressant is, 1 should say, the 
most perfect gentleman ou the stage; it is a 
question with me whether one might not say, ‘‘or 
off it either,” the profession of betng a fine gentle- 
man seeming to bo un unfollowed one in our 
epoch. Bressant is what the French call ++ La dis- 
tinction” personified, and he has known how to 
transmit his best qualities to his daughter. The 
girl is a sweet, lovely creature, fresh and inno- 
cent-looking, and genuinely, naturally lady-tike. 
Sho has the air, the walk, the gestures, and all 
the minor attributes no one would dream of 
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teaching her, of a real lady, and I have never yet 
seen, on any stage in this country, an actress I 
thought of such immense promise, She seems to 
mt the Rachel of high comedy, The tone of her 


| veice is something delightful, variable in the 


extreme, and always fall of charm, Her manner 
of speaking too, and pronunciation (very rare in 
France), are quite natural, free from all affecta- 
tion, and not apparently learnt from another 
person, It is impossible to see Mdlle. Bressant, 
and not feel that all the father is in her; 


| but, at the same time, it is impossible not 


to admire the consummate art with which he 
has cultivated her talent so as to make it seem 
that all comes from herself alone. 

1 pereeive I have forgotten to tell you where 
the début 1 mention took place, it was at the 
Vaudeville, in a pieve entitled Les Dettes du Corur, 
by M. Maquet, a very inferior production. The 
part awarded to the new débutante is a stran 
one for this country. It is that of a young girl, 
wha, having only a paralytic mother, is forced into 
an independence not usual in French unmarried 
women, This scence of the girl-woman, this mix- 
ture of innovence and aplomb, was admirably con- 
ceived and rendered by Malle. Bressant, and I 
cannot describe the charm, the fascination of her 
ways in certain situations, 

** All Paris” that is as yet in Paris was at the 
Vaudeville lust night, and Ido not think I ever wit- 
nessed so happy a déiwt, There waa not admirna- 
tion alone, there was a sort of respectful sympathy 
for the youthful actress, which I do not remember 
having ever sven before in a French audience. 





FINE ARTS. 
— ja 
FLATOU'S COLLECTION OF MODERN PAINTINGS. 


Apovr this time last year was commenced the 
experiment, whether a collection of vil-paintings 
selected, some from the public exhibitions of the 
previous season, and others direct from the 
studias of our leading artists, would, if planted in 
the very heart of the City, attract at once visitors 
anil purchasers sufficient to “answer the pur- 
pose” of a shrewd speculator. The result, we 
may suppose, was satisfactory, since Mr, Flatow 
has again opened Messrs. Legeatt's Gallery, ‘‘ over 
against Garraway’s ” far-fatned Colfer House, with 
a frosh selection of modern British pictures, for 
the most part new (at least to the City), and for 
the most part good. In all there are abont a 
hundred and fifty paintings, mainly of cabinet 
size, and, in subject as well us size, fitted for the 
drawing-room rather than the gallery ; pleasant 
household pictures, dealing with orlinary every 
day life, external nature, and the more cheerful 
pages of our ports, novelists, and historians. 
Among the painters are sume twenty of the 
more popular Academicinns and Associates, with 
a pretty sprinkling of members of the Society 
of British Artists, and others whose names are 
familiar to visitors to the exhibitions; but some- 
what cddly, seeing how prominently they usually 
occur now-a-days, not a single pre-Raphaelite, so 
far as we noticed, is to be found among them. 

In strolling through the room, a couple of com- 

nion pictures fresh from the easel of Mr. W. P. 

rith, R.A., and illustrating passages in Dickens's 
“Little Dorrit,” will on aceount of their novelty 
a first attract attention. One is ‘The 
ison at Marseilles’ (47), where the jailer carries 
his little danghter to the grated window to put in 
the husky bread for Jolin Baptist, and the white 
loaves, wine, sausage, and tobacco for that ‘lucky 
bird, Monsiear Kigaud.” Is is treading rather 
dangerous ground to paint a scene already 50 
vividly brought before the eye in words as that 
sharply drawn little picture of Dickens's, But 
Frith has made a very pretty Frithian pictare of 
it, taking as might be expected the sunny side of 
the scene, and showing very little of the shadow, 
The little daughter is a5 charming a child as 
Frith usually paints, with a delicious admix- 
ture of curiosity and undefined dread as she 
shrinks back in her father’s arms from the 

of Monsieur Rigaud. The jailer, too, is the 
very ideal of a French official—costume, pose, 
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moustache,” it is, if the truth must be told, 
certainly not ‘‘in a vary sinister and cruel 
manner,” Mr, Frith cannot paint sinister and cruel 
looks, He has done his best (or worst), but his 
villain has rather the look of au imprisoned patriot 
than one on whom ‘‘ Nature has set her mark— 
Beware!" and whose last little adventure was 
assisting his wife over the cliffs. However, the 
picture is made by the child and her father, and, 
as we said at first, a very pretty picture it is— 
touched in with admirable lightness and facility, 
very nicely coloured, and, like all Mr. Frith's pie- 
tures, telling its stery at once, and with un- 
mistakeable clearness. The other picture (45) is 
the scene in ‘The Marshalsea Prison,” where 
Little Dorrit wins Arthur's hand as well as 
heart, by announcing the loss of all her pro . 
The prison walls are as bare and wretched as 
novelist describes them, but Amy's sweet face 
makes a sunshine even there, Mr. Frith has treated 
the subject with much quiet refinement, “but, with 
all its beauty, hardly as if he were at home in it. 
Besides these finished pictures, there is a sketch 
equally finished, however, in itsway, of *The Derby 
Day,’ the episode of the acrobats being treated 
somewhat differently, if we mistake not, from 
what it is in the picture. ‘La Senora’ (17), J. 
Phillip, A.R.A., is very gor Feagasny though 
less carefully than is usual with him ; we suppose, 
however, he cannot spare much time just now 
from his great commission. 

Stanfield’s scene ‘On the French Coast’ (1), 
with the breaking wave, which was in the last 
exhibition of the Royal Academy, looks much 
better here than it did there. Bat there is a littl 
‘Glimpse of Venice’ (20) by him, painted four- 
teen or fileen years ago, which is quite a marvel 
for its brightness of colour, clear [talian atmoe- 
phere, and brilliancy of effect. A good specimen 
of his still earlier manner is ‘ Dunbar Castle’ (53), 
known by the engraving, Creswick also is repre- 
sented, both in his earlier and later manner. Of 
the former a ‘ Rustic Bridge’ (29), with a clamp 
of trees reflected in the stream, and the tower of 
a village church peering up in the distance, 
thongh very small, is an exceedingly beau- 
tiful example. Of his later manner an equally 
favourable specimen is ‘ Curdigan Bay’ (11), the 
figures by J. Phillip, A.RLA., which is larger and 
nobler in style, and leas cold in colour than many 
of his late works. ‘The Grand Altar at Seville’ 
49), LD. Roberts, R.A., (from the collection of 
ula Philippe), a richly and carefully painted 
interior, executed in 1834, affords an excellent op- 
ortunity of comparing the painter's former with 
his present self, as represented in a pair of * Views 
in Kome’ (32 and 33), painted in 1859, and modi- 
fied repetitions, if we are not mistaken, of a pair 
exhibited at the British Institution last winter. 
A still tore curious comparison may be tnade (and 
it is one of the interesting features of collections 
like this, that they afford opportunities for making 
such comparisons) between Mr. Linnell’s former 
and prevent self, in his * Kensington Gantens," a 
large picture, ‘‘ painted in 1844, and the fore- 
round repainted in 1859." Doubtless it will 
interest the thorough-going admirers of Mr. 
Linnell, but it is like a poem written in youth and 
retouched in age; the parts will neither fit inte 
nor harmonise with each other. Here we have 
a distance quite remarkable for its cool, silvery 
tone, and afo und heated and foxy—Kensingtox 
Gardens overlaid with the red clay of Reigate. 
The Linnells, by the way, seem to be pritme 
favourites in Change Alley—or, perhaps, on the 
Exchange. By Mr. Linnell, sen., there are eight 
or nine pictures, and others by W., J. T., and 
Miss Linnell ; all pretentious works, all of cours 
painted after the family recipes, aud though all 
very much alike, all very clever. In ‘Throngh th= 
Gate’ (100), Mr. J. T. Linnell has ventured boldly, 
and though we do not think he has quite sur- 
cesded in rendering the effect he intended, he bas 
produced a very striking landscape. 

One of the most honestly painted pictures in 
the room, and one that has more of truth and just 
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feeling than many, is ‘The Ship Boy's Letter’ 
(94), 1 J. C. Hook, A.RLA., painted when he 
thrown over all his Venetian studies and 
turned resolutely to plain out-of-door — 
nature. And see what a fine, manly, hea thy, 
clear-eyed fellow, half yeoman, a ’ 
woodman is, and what a trne-hea' woman his 
wife ; and then admire the rosy happy children on 
the grass! How trueit all is, and howimuch feeling is 
expressed there, and yet how little sentimentalista 
And then there is another, by him, very capital 
in its way, glowing and harmonious in colour, 
admirable in its a and full of refine- 
ment, ‘A Dream of Venice’ (4), painted before 
he left off dreaming of that glorious city and ita 
glorious colourists, and which those who estimate 
a picture by gallery rules (like its late owner, Lord 
Northwick} will find more to admire in than in a 
score of such works aa that just noticed. By Mr. 
F. BR. Pickerspill, K.A., who like Mr. Hook 
learned to colour in Venice, but who unlike him 
has not broken the chain of the enchantress, 
there are four pictures; the most charming to our 
thinking being the smallest, ‘The Four Seasons’ 
(71), really a gem of its kind; exquisite in con- 
ception, datieary of handlin 
and only so fer convention 
necessitated. His other pictures here are ‘Sir 
Guyon and Phedria on the Idle Lake’ (115), 
*The Arrest of Carrara’ (122), and the ‘ Disarm- 
ing of Cupid’ (145). And this last reminds us of 
a painting with the samo title (10), by Mr. W. E. 
Frost, AJR.A., which has bean a deal altered 
since it was exhibited, aud now makes, of its 
class, a very attractive picture, Of this same 
class, but more daringly treated, and full of 
power, are a couple of pictures a which we 
must not pass unnoticed, a ‘Bacchante * (69), 
called in the catalogue, we suppose for modesty's 
sake, ‘The Cymbal Player;" and ‘Eve at the 
Fountain’ (70), in which Etty has borrowed the 
attitude of Bayly's famous statue without borrow- 
ing its grace, though adding some splendid 
a hs 

Splendidly coloured also, though in a very dif- 
ferent way, is ‘The Bridal Banquet’ (5), by G. 
Lance, a banquet spread no doubt in that golden 
age when brides fed only on gigantic grapes, 
and hes, and pomegranates, and bridegrooms 
drank out of richly-chased gold beakers such as 
these. More of the earth earthy, but hardly leas 

lowing in colour, are ‘The Garden Flowers’ of 

iss Mutrie, and the ‘Traveller's ve (7 and 8) 
of her sister, Miss A. F. Mutrie, which will be re- 
membered among the attractions of last year’s 
Academy Exhibition, ‘Marchylln Mawr’ (9), by 
J. W. Oakes, which figured in the same exhi- 
bition, is also here, and its beauties and faults are 
as palpable as in its original place. Mr. Bright 
hos some very clever Welsh and Norfolk scenes, 
and some painted in conjunction with Provis, 
Herring, and others. Of this class the largest 
and perhaps the best is the ‘Hop Garden’ (28, 
by J. F. Herring and H, Bright), which has been 
engraved, and which, with a little more “life,” 
would have made a first-rate picture, 

It is time we brought this notice to a close, but 
we must not leave unmentioned Mr. Faed’s ‘I'm 
o'er young to Marry yet" (18), a thoroughly 
Scotch and very picturesque courting scene ; * The 
Wanderer’s Retarn’ (19), by H. O'Neil; two or 
three of the Welsh peasant girls and children that 
Mr. Poole used to paint so pleasantly before he 
turned to “high art ;” ‘The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona’ (59), by A. Elmore, R.A.; Sir C. East- 
lake's fine view of the ‘Erecthwum ;* Mr. Solo- 
mon’s dainty little ‘ Ball Room,’ of the Spectator's 
time; several cattle pieces by T. 8. Cooper, 
A.R.A. ; an interior or two by Provis ; landscapes 
by F. R. Lee, RLA.. Pyne, Branwhite, Percy, and 
others: but as most are old familiar friends the 
mention of them will suffice. 

Bat, we have said enongh to prove to our 
City readers that the Gallery will well repay a 
visit, and to those of the West End that there is 
enough in it to recompense a journey so far cast- 
ward. So pleasant a half hour could not readily 
he spent at the present moment among pictures 
elsewhere in London as at Leggatt’s Gallery. 


beauty of colour, 


as the conception | 
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The National Gallery and the National Portrait 
Gallery will reopen to the public on Monday next, 
when the pictures purchased at the Northwick 
sale, with some few other recent purchases, will 
be exhibited for the first time. the British pic- 
tures have been arranged in the new rooms at 
South Kensington in chronological order, 


The Statue of General Niell has been placed on 
cot fey rem in Wellington Square, Ayr, and for- 
y inaugurated. The general is represented in 
the act of arresting the railway official at Hawraw, 
who, in the heat of the Indian mutiny, insisted 
on despatching a train without waiting for the 
troops whom ‘Niell desired to send by it, 
Our own London Crimean memorials are making 
a. The red granite shaft intended for the 
Weatminster Memorial has been completed at 
the works at Peterhead, and the statues ere ad- 
vancing. The granite base and pedestal for the 
Guards’ Memorial, Waterloo Place, is nearly 
‘ finished, and Mr. Bell has all the statuos well in 
j hand. We may now e t to see both works in 
course of completion within a comparatively short 
time, 


The young King of Naples is in art, as in other 
matters, treading closely in the footsteps of his 
futher of pious memory, who, out of a yearning 
anxiety for the morals of his subjects, covered the 
nudities of his pictures and statues, banished the 
lewd Venuses to the vaults, and compelled the 
ladies of the ballet to wear green inex ibles, 
His Majesty, on a recent visit to the Museo Bor- 
honico, directed the removal of one picture, ‘ The 
Interior of a Gallery in the Pitti Palace at 
Florence,’ because #0 much naked sculpture was 
shown in it; of another, ‘ Raffuelle’s Stuilio,’ 
because the Fornarina was seen therein ; and of a 
third, because it might be supposed to suggest 
some undesirable political reflections. 


Tho obituary of this week includes the name 
of Mr. Francis Graves, of Pall Mall, who 
died suddenly on Saturday last, agod 56. Mr. 
Graves was a man widely known and much 
esteemed among artists and collectors, both on 
account of his knowledge of pictures and en- 
gravings (in the latter respect having few supe- 
riors), and of his personal qualities. 

Another death, which will be heard of with 
much regret in artistic (as well as commercial) 
circles, is that of Mr. John Holdsworth, of 
Gl w, who died on the 18th inst., aged 52. 
Mr, Holdsworth waa one of those wealthy manu- 
facturers, whose princely dealing with artista is 
one of the featurea of the art-patronage of our 
day. His death, like that jost reconled, is 

| another instance how we are cut off in the midst 
of our days, and all our plans are shattered in a 
moment by the mighty hand of Death, Mr. 
Holdsworth was building himself a splendid 
mansion, on which he was lavishing the resources 
of art, and in which he was looking to spend the 
evening of his days, It will afford a notion of 
the character of this mansion to mention that the 
marble statues of Thetis and Briseis, by Mr. J. 
Thomas, which every visitor to the last oxhibition 
of the Royal Academy will remember as oceupy- 
ing a prominent place in the Scuipture Room, 
were intended to serve as supports to the chimney 
Piece of the drawing-room, the reat of the man- 
aion being adorned in a corresponding style. But 
whilst the house remains unfinished its master 
lies low in the dust. 





Tar LaTe Generat Haverocx. — Various 
statements having been made in the newspapers 
from time to time about tho neglected state of 
General Havelock’s tomb at the Alumbogh, we 
believe we are correct in stating that the present 
Sir Henry Havelock objected to the tomb being 
erected at the public expense, and ——e Major 
Crommelin with funds to make a vault to reevive 
the body. Not having approved of any of the 
designs made in India for the monument, Sir 
Henry is having one prepared in England, which 
will executed on the spot, where stone and 
marble are ready, —(lote. 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


——— 


Rovat Exctisn Orena.—The opera of Dinarah 
haa been repeated nightly daring the past fort- 
night, and, in spite of the heaviness of the libretto, 
has drawn large — which is nothing more 
than the ma ment deserves, inasmuch as the 
manuer in which the opera is mounted and pre- 
sented to the public leaves nothing to be desired. 
Miss L. Pyne is now thoroughly at home in the 
part of the heroine, and both histrionically and 
artistically plays and sings it to perfection,” Mr, 
Harrison As, moreover, quite overcome the diffi- 
culties of Corentin, and renders the music with an 
impulsive vigour which greatly adds to the charm 
of the character, Mr. Santley also has immensely 
improved, His singing in the part of Hoél from 
the very first night left nothing to be desired; but 
his acting then wanted force aud method, which 
use to the appliances of the stage has now given 
him, Indeed, it is very seldom that a thorough 
novice, as he was to theatrical business on 
his début, has so quickly and readily adapted 
himself to the demands which are absolutely 
requisite to obtain a command of the several 
situations, into which an actor finds himself 
introduced. Miss Pilling goes on improving, 
although we would still warn her against bein, 
carried away by the applause which is well 
worthily bestowed u er. With patience and 
perseverance she will take a high position, but 
she has much yet to acquire ere she will be full 
equal to the demands which operatic music will 
make upon her young and fresh voice. Miss 
Thirlwall also improves, and does the little 
entrusted to her respectably, if not far better than 
Mdlle. Marai, who was the first in’ ter of the 

rt of the female goatherd at the Italian 

era. Mr. St. Albyn and Mr. Corri fulfil their 
respective duties most respectably, and the chorus 
and band being perfect, make up an ensemble, 
which is certainly not — evon at the Paris 
Opera ek te where the deficiencies are such, 
in spite of Meyorboer’s early and late super- 
intendence of rehearsals, as to be traly painful to 
those who have witnessed the English Opera 
company’s performance. We learn that a new 
opera by Mr. Wallace, entitled Luriine, is under- 
written, and will soon be played. It is also said 
that Mr. Balfe has been commissioned, and is hard 
at work to produce another opera during the 
present season for the management of this theatre. 





Devry Laxk ann 81. James's Hatn—- 
Again and again has Mr. E. T. Smith rang the 
changes with Mdlle. Piccolomini and Mdlle. 
Tietjens, with Sig. Giuglini and Sig. Adelghieri, 
&c., &e,, continually giving farewell concerts, and 
repeating opera after opera which are by this 
time nearly worn threadbare. This system of 
prolific reproduction may bring money both to 
manager and artistes, but it is ruinous to their 
reputation, inasmuch as it not only wears their 
powers to threads, but renders their fame common 
even with the multitude, who, sooner or later, 
tire even of a good thing. How some of tha 
artistes who really have a reputation can consent 
to be thus hacked, is to ua a mystery. It must 
damage them not only with the British, but with 
every other public, especially when the company 
with whom they are associated are of the most 
mediocre quality, to say the very best of their 
pretensiona, and the band and chorus are beneath 
conternpt, We do indeed most earnestly hope 
that these last specimens of concerts and operas will 
verily and indeet be final, so that singers of 
respectability may no longer be found touting, as 
it were, for popularity, which all the time they are 
so doing is rapidly and certainly vanishing away. 
Even Malle, Piccolomini, favourite as she hag 
been, cannot afford such usage as to be d 
before the public at unpropitions times and 
seasons, Her performance of Leonora in the 
Trovatere was alone more than enough to destroy 
the little reputation remaining to her. To criticise 
such a fiasco would be a thorough work of 
supererogation. 
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Orryprc THraTne.—One of tho rose-water 
tlramas of the early Scribe school, U'n mariage sous 
CHmpire, was produced at this house on Monday 
last by the title of A Hushand fo Order. The adapter 
isJ. M. Morton, Esq. He never wrote better than 
in this two-act piece: Mr, Morton's speciality is 
cosmopolitanism, _ is ¥e tevin pe be pal 
Breton peasants ‘‘ adapting’ prove 
their French life. Mn Morton's idea is unique, 
Mr. Morton's piece may thus be told. The Baron 
de ae having returned from exile and n 
obtained his title by the Emperor Napoleon 1.'s 
permission, would find his restoration complete if, 
with the re-assumption of his title, he also — 
came into possession of his estate, The politic 
emperor cannot confer this said land upon the 
baron, but he directs one Colonel Pierre Marceaw 
(Mr. G. Vining), a Incky soldier of fortune, who 
has purchased the baron'’s possessions, to marry 
Josephine, the baron's nivce, believing that by 
these means thorough justice will be rendered to 
all parties. The Colonel, a true Napoleonic 
soldier, consents to the lage ateonce. Not so 
Josephine (Miss Wyniham); proud and deter- 
yee Re Agee igelbemna be eleven 
Colonel ; but, upon his appearance, and upon 
learning that ‘ oer been to college,” she yields 
to the will of the emperor, and readily ste 
into the carriage which is to convey her to the 
altar, The ceremony ended, Josephine is sulfo- 
cated by witnessing the congratulations which pour 
upon Pierre from the villagers, who recognise him 
as an old companion, and she refuses to welcome 
one Phillipeau (Mr, G, Cooke) and his wife (Mra, 
Embden), who are cousins to the Colonel, There- 
upon the Colonel, haughty im his turn, leaves his 
bride of an hour, ae fresh conquests on 
the hattle field; and when Josephine recognises 
her ‘' fault” and turns to the honest peasant, sho 
learns that her husband has deserted her. In the 
second act, supposed to take place after the ex- 
piration of two i we tind J ine in mourn- 

and even deploring the terrible exhibition of 
ride which drove her husband from her side, 
news of the Colonel's death has reeently 
arrived, aml the family are expecting the soldier's 
brother, a lawyer. Now the lawyer is really the 
Colonel himself, and upon his first interview with 
Josepline, croates extreme emotion within her by 
reason of his great resemblance to himself. The 
end of itall is as clearas adiamond. The Colonel 
comes to reproach a haughty lady, finds in her 
lace @ humble woman, and so takes her to his 
heart. Miss Wyndhatn has certainly made another 
advance in her profession 7 er — 
of the character of Josphine—indoed she achi 
the success of the drama, Her acting was ad- 
mirable, the contrast between that of the first and 
second act particularly so, The giving of the 
hand to the husband in the iage scone was 
exquisitely graceful; the recognition in the seeond 
act, exceedingly natural. 

The other characters were very capitally filled, 
especially those played by Mrs. Emden and Mr, 
G. Cooke. Of the drama itself, what can be 
said? If an English tronslator sill — a 
pathetic comedy mto a ‘new serio-comic drama,” 
the public carmot help it, and they must be par- 
doned for enduring it. Yo illustrate the serio- 
comic mistake we may point out that the “ fanny 
characters" are quite as funny in the second 
act as in the first, though from beginning to 
end all of these personages, with one exception, 
believe the Cofonel to have died but twenty-four 
hours previous to their ‘‘comic” sallies. Let 
our readers take the original piece, and they will 
see the good sense of our remarks. The “ serio- 
comic” business was followed by the The Porter's 
Knot—one of the most touching of dramas, 
though perhaps not withont a suspicion of too 
much farce allotted toa minor character. Mr. 
Robson's genius will keep this piece on the 
stage as long as he keeps there himself, and 
he will never cease to procure that graduated 
approbation which so fully proves the truth of his 
acting, When Samson Burr first appears, the 
applause is loud and hearty, but as his well-borno 
troubles are spread out before us the public ap- 
probation is no less sincere, but it gradually tones 
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ae the actor's trimm h i made complete by 
a perfect appreciation of his exquisite pathos, 
Mr. Sileis aone are the chameater more 
finely than he did on Monday night, 


Srranp Tueatne.—Perhaps no greater evi- 
dence of thy good management of this house can 
be shown than in the absolute fact, that Miss 
Swanborough is wise enough to bolieve that lite- 
rary talent is to be appreciated, though not exer- 
cised in town, The MS. of a little comedy came 
¥ to the Strand Theatre from a primitive part 

Yorkshire, from a lady in no way connected 
= peer po eg Na only has Miss Swan- 

rong it, but accepted it, saying it 
is “very nice,” and the Yorkshire comedy it to 
be produced at an early date. 


Sapier’s Wriis THrarre.—aA criticism of 
Mr. Taylor’s new play, entitled The Fools Re- 
venge, cannot appear before next week, We must, 
however, at once chronicle the absolute success of 
the piece, and Mr. Phelps’ triumph in the cha- 
racter of Victor Hugo's fool—ns Mr. Phelps and 
Mr. Taylor comprehend him. 


MISCELLANEA. 


= 

FUNERAL OF Sreruenson.—Yesterday morn- 
ing the remains of Robert Stephenson were con- 
signed to their last earthly resting-place in West- 
minster ABbey, Due honour was paid by his 
professional and private friends to the distin- 
guished man; the streets through which the 
mournful corfége passed. were crowded with 
persons, while others flocked to the Abbey, Many 
eehty men have been buried in Westminster 








interest had been awakened, and people flocked 
in thousands to witness the solemnity. The 
body was received at the entrance to the Abbey 
by the Dean of Westminster and Canons and 
a full choir, which moved towards the West 
door, and proceeded up the centre of the nave 
inte the choir, where the funeral service was 
formed with a full choral accompaniment, a 
wards of 3000 s were present daring the 
service, Peace be with Robert Stephenson, whose 
goodness and fect: Christianity few men 
now-—gentle, faithful, and kind, with his life ends 
& line, whose founder was lately amidst men, a 
line which shall be honoured whilst man lives. 


DENMAN, 
NTRODUCER OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN 








VORT, SHERRY, &, Finest importations, tis, dozen, 
BOTTLES Inctu DEB, an wdvantage greatly apprecia a by the 
a counection, mving great 
ceeoyance Of returning them. 
A Pint Samper of both for 34 etnssps, 


Wore ix Oaex forwarded free to any railway station in England, 
La BRANDY, Pale er Brown, Lo. per gallon, or 3s. 
per 
Terms, Cash. Conntry orders must contain remittance. Cross 
cheques * Hank of Price liste furwanted an apptication. 
JAMES L. DENMAN, 
45, Penchureh Street, corner of allway Place, London. 


Midshipmen Rratiemen home use, 
viz,, Naval ‘and aeliRecy uniforms and civilian drees of the best 
material amd work ip. shirts, . 


ie . 

very tarsety of cabinet work, canteens, tramks, leaua, &e. 

galtcd to all climates. ‘ ao 
Manufactory, Stivertown (opposite H.M, Dockyards}, Woolwich. 


TRADE AX MARK, 


PROWNEPOLSON'S PATENT CORN FLOUR, 
Custaras, Rinemanen Oak be md peat suited to 

le . ©, &, and os) th 
delicacy of children and invalids. ‘The Lancet states This Is superiar 
to an ing of the Kind knows." Trade Mark amd Itecipes on each, 

Parkets 4, 6, and l¢oz, (btain it where ieferior articles are mot 

substituted family “hemists, Confeethoners, amd Gorm 

Dealers. Pairtey | Dublin; 

774, Market Street, Manchester; and 23, [ronmengrr Lane, London, 
BENSON'S WATCHES. 
“ Perfection of mechaniam.""—Morning Pest. 

GOLD WATCHES, ¢ to 100 Gs.—SILVER WATCITES, 2 to 9 Os. 
Send Two Stamps for Pensom's IMusteated Watch Pamphiet. 
ches sent free to of the United Kimpdean, on revel 
ee OT oat Ullice Onaeres sem aati 


3 & HM, Ludgate Hil), London, E-C. Extabtished 1749. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
—t— 


METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEX, 
BY ROTAL ComMaxD, 
0 
o) OSEPH GILL TT begs most respectful 


Commerc: 

biic generally that a moved een tion of his aariwakbed 
arkinery for mal w Breet hens, ap necerdixe with the 

hentee ‘tt of the 

tine! 


bart th Dal! omuido. and 
introduced his 

WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUELIC PEXR, 
whieh are expec to thei, being of different 
offiextwiiity end iin fae, enedium, ind bened poarts, 
the Various Kinds of Writing taught in sctoods, 
fold Retail 


All Atationcrs, Bookselders, amd other Tespectabhe 
Dealers in Mtoe Vens.—Merchants and w Dealers com be 
+ raham 


pptied af the Works, Stroct | #6, New Street, Hirminghar ; 


No.9], JOHN 8TREET, NEW YORK; and at 37,GRA/ 
: GEER TORK and at a7, GRACECHURCK 





RUPTURES. 
HY HER MAJESTY'S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


ITES MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER 

mended for the folie eet ir and oie y 
te chate or exes 
+ 3rd, it nay be worm with equal comfort in any pasltion af 
kend of evercise 


“ We do mot hesitate to give to this invention qur uaquelited 
» Ait we strenucesly aciviee the uae of it to tha wee 
stand in peed of that protection, which they cannot ao fully, nor 
with the which oe eee ae ton any other oppennns or trae as 
frots that which we have Hest satisfaction im thus recom= 
mending.” —Church and State Gazette. 


Mi the following eminent Surgeons: —W 
Ferguson, Raq, PICK, Prefrssor of Super in Kime" 
Sunreon to the King’ College ue . ital. ee; GO. Gethrie 


eq... Sargeon-in- 

Aston Key, Eaq., Sursoan Prince Albert Liston, Esq. 
P.R.S.; Snes Lake, Bag.. Sunzeon to the London Truss Suckety | 
Brasevus W llsem, Fsq., PES. ‘ 
A desatiotire chreular may be hed Post, and the Truss (which 
camnot to At} cam be forwarded by ,on sending the 5 
ference of the body two Inches below the hips to the Manufacturer, 
MR. WITTE, 224, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


Yost-office orders to be made bte to Jom * 
= . Paya White, Post-aftice, 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE C 





&e.— 
The material of which thewe are made bx br the 
tine beck Invention fo avin soiaangus nea pees mite at 
a . , 
RRA hg Ce A 
‘LS . doe. le in tex: 
ordinary Stocking. “Wrice from Ts. Gd. 


JOHN WHITE, MANUPACTURER, 28, PICCADILLY, 
CHP Specimens may be seen at the Crystal Palace. 





ARNS & COS WINDOW POLISH for 


ouick and effortunhly CLEANING and POLISHING PLATE 
and GLASS WINDOWS, MIRKORS, &e., and instantly re- 
moving GREASE and the DEPOSIT of GAS, ae. av, 


*," Hy the use of thie Paste 75 cent. of tahowr, time, and 
expense, will be saved, and a fur cleater sppoarames prodacea, 


Bold in Mf. Gd, and te. Roxes, Everywhere. 
MANUFACTORY, CAMDEN ROAD, CAMDEN TOWN ,N.W. 





TESTIMONIALS. 


€l and @2, St. Paul's Church Yard, and 53 and 89, 
Paternoster Mow, Londes, March Lith, |i, 
Gentlemen —IMaving tried your Patent Window Iolish « 
Pilate Glass, Chandeliers, end Vront, wee are Denpepy 
Bas boon beer our expectations; we beg therefare 
ww 
Polish. ‘care, yours very m 
‘To Mesers. Barns & Co. Amert, Beavauee & . 
, St. Paul's Churchyard, Marek £tri, 1850, 
Gentlemen —Haring weed the box of Window Polish left with us, 
and Snding it amawers every parpose it qeonates to do, Prquest rou 
willforward ome dorenof yoursixpeomy boxes, G. 1. Survu & Co, 








Gloucester House, Lndgete Hill, 2th March, 18%. 
Gentlemen —We hare trint the sample of Window Potish left 
with ua, and are perfectly satistied with it, amd shall feed oad 


poursending wenedescnofeixpenny boars  Joux Hasver 





UH 200, ama 382, . 
Argyll House, 256, 235, uf 302, Rewens Street 


Whetcsale Agents, NATTY & O)., Finsbury Pavement 


HE PATENT GLASS MEDICINE MIXER 


is superior te Spoons of other artiches of Metal that corrade de 
No Invalid should be without them. ‘Town and country 
Medicine vendors, and others roquiting agencies, may apply to 


HR. COGAN, latentece, 4; Red Lion Square, London, 
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INSURANCE COMPANY, 


LIKED 1% 179, 


THE EVROPEAN & COLONIAL WINE COMPANY. NATION rv PROVIDENT P#ticay Lire, 


No, 122, Patt Mavs, 5.W 


HE above vd a hag been formed for the INSTITUTION, ™, STRERT, Civ, AND i, CHARING CROSS 
ere of ul + Gentry, Vrivate a 
Pete FRE Sane op GescRORURCH STREET, LONDON, Ubon th Hen Boake of Presse, Sl prkcpae te wage 


Por Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal at the offers 
above, or te any of the Company's Agents, sosty - 


romTH Aruicax toxt.,.0 "sean s | FOR MUTUAL ASSURANCE ON LIVES, 





















aTH APR 
ne ‘The finest ever introduced lato this country, “ ANNUITIES &e. 
PAP YAL VICTORIA SMBRMY .......... 384, ” a ACCIDENTS ARE OF DAILY OCCURRENCE, 
G EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE” Bos NSURANCE DATA SHOW THAT ONE 
SPARKLING EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE 234, ¢ s 3 
Equal to thet usually charged Gv. perdos, =” ESTABLISHED DECEMBER, 1835. PERSON IN EVERY FIFTEEN 18 MONE OR LESS IN- 
SPLENDID OLD PORT..,... specesaccens Oh -o JURED WY ACCIDENT YRAELY. 
‘Ten years in the woud. An annual payeeret of U. secures a txed allowaner of @. per week 
PALE COGNAC WRANDY ..,,..0.:0000. SABO ,, DIRECTORS, in the event of Rury, or LOAM, in case of Death, from Aceldents of 
? Serbeceerptien, 8 policy iu the RAILWAY PASHENGEIES* 
Bottles and packages inelnded, and free to any London Hailway Sait iecceemn “ene! rar ne AKAURANCE CO PANY, which has already paid in compensation 
thon, CHARLES GTON, Esq., Deputy Chairman, oderits 7 cen, 
Terms cask. Country eréers to be accompanira with a remittasce. | JOHN RRADBUHY, Esq. CHARLES GOOD, Psa, PO rarer’ on ogpenl and Prospect rit Arta af the Company's 
a th 
Price Lists sent free on application. THOMAS CASTLE, ¥aq. ROBERT INGHAM, Faq. MLE. | ay Areioense ALOwR TAY be Insts against by the Journey o¢ 
RICHARD PALL, Faq. CHARLES REED, Eaq. year, No charge for Stump Duty, tal One wilion, 
WILLIAM RELD TIPPING, Manager. b 
JOHN FELTHAM, Esq. KOKERT SHEPPARD, Faq. item J. Vian, Secretary. 
CMAKLES GILPIN, Meq., 1.7. | JONATHAN THORPE, Req. Rallway Passeneers' Assurance Company, 





WINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE LUXURY. CHARLES WHETHAM, Haq, Otienss % Old Broad Strat, Landen, BA, 





UR VERY SUPERIOR PORTS, SHERRY, PHYSICIANS. 
MADEIRA, de,,of which we hold an extensivestcck.aresow | J. T, CONQUEST, MD., ¥.1.8, | THOMAS HODGKIN, MD. B AN K Pmt FD Ez POSIT, 
in Sriliiamt condition, at TWENTY SHILLINGS PER DOZEN. ABLISHED a.o. 1644, 
Ketsg imperted from the CAPE of GOOD HOVE, they are only BANK ERA, 3, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON. 
charged half the wual duty, Meare, KROWN, JANSON, & ©0., amd RANK OF ENGLAND. Capital Stock, 100,000. 
Pint samples of cither sent for 12 Stamps. tne aceeART, 


Delivered free to any London Railway Tenminus Terma, cash, 
or approved reference priut to delivery. , 
“T find your wine to be and unadulterated.and T hare mo 
doubt of its being far tecee Weislennmne thas the artificial mixtures 
too often sald for genuine Sherry. 
“HY. LETHERY, M.D., Londom Hospital.” 
The Analysis of Dr. Lethcby sent free on application. 
BRANDY, 1s. per gallon. 
WELLER & HUGHES, Wholesale and §) Importers 
5. Cratehed Friars, Mark Lane. 


Parties desirous of in money are to examine the 
of the Hank of Ihepoett Gyan © high vate of tavereet may 
vobtalmed with ampie security. 


pepe antte made by special agreement may be withdrawn without 
iow. 
‘Tho interest is payable in Jan and July, 


Pr ~M ing Director. 


HE UNIVERSAL GAS BURNERS’ REGU- 
san a a Pee ae ree eh 


SEPTIMUS DAVIDSON, Esq. | CHARLES ANSELL, Req,, P.E.5. 





Mutual Assurance without Individual Liability, 








WN the 20th November last the total number 


of Polteles issued was 21 ext 
‘The amount of capital was £1,821, 5W le. Ud. 














thereon, Anse Badd. ne He Geath, and bonuses accrued theta aro pe ete a eg eee a 
NOTICE—TO INDUCE A TRIAL OF Tt So existior polities ne om eer rte 12 ti cits of’ donb ta bs eth ier Perit tore 
Soe earl ee rat eee ges | arene somm so 9 | reatanensW inp Po 
four samples, araled ond Wehetied. eal ee ge a CASE comtats of | aaa PES ae EP TOS on ; ' - A. Kessept, Agent, 402, treet, London, 
AilticaSy Sitti "rahe Mana ed AMONTHLLA, | ayecesenea eee sigisanes-~ Bean «a | THEY GIENICSPRING LATHS BEDSTEAD 
Price Mate free on application, Present nusiber of mores bers bs 1 A stewde ‘ es 


Certiaed’ by mecdiesd mepay guna at, lm them Bal the 
Bedstead ever vented; invaluable for hot’ clumstie nae 
Sold by W. H, Kuaxxevr, Agent, 4, Oxford Street, Landon, W. 

NOW THYSELF !—Tho secret art of dis- 


covering the true CHARACTER of IXDIVIDUALS from 
the larities of their taNPWRITENG, has lees been 


Address ANTHONY TROUGH, 29, Strand, W_C. 


FAU-DE-VIE.—This pure PALE BRANDY, 
dove preulturly five frown a ery superior 

talons of veritable Cognac. F 

seourely packed in a case for the country, 








ee 
Berphas or profit .....ceccccesseesseceseeseee £SMOMM 31D 


‘The effect of the successful operation of the Seclety during the 
whole period of Ha existemre may be best exhibeted by ricapiin 
fhe declared surpluses at the Sour investigations mage ap to 
ee 


MENKY BRETT & ©O,, Ota Purntval’s Distillery, Holborn, For tho 7 years ending 16€2 the Surplus was £3071 11 by MARIE COUPELLE with aston! Her startling 
» ‘Syeare ., IMT ” “itz 8 2 deliseations are both full and detailed, differime from ng 








» 6Gyearm ,, IAT id w MOL aK 4 


PURE SCOTCH MALT WHISKY. » Syenre ine » 3008 311 


DONALD DUNCAN'S PURE SCOTCH MALT | ,, Members whose premiums pal itn Sn, ar Te ioe Cn ene os aaa nee, tnebeniag Street, Loudon, and they 
w 1 CHEAPER, MORE WHOLESOME, and Prowpectun Tiewcters r will receive, ina few days, a misute detail of the mental amd mornt 
FAR SUPERTON en the finest FRENCH BRAxe uentratons of the pres the he oe ee aoe with qual . talents, . attections, virturs, &c, of the writer, with 


many other things hitherto wnsuspected. “Tam pleased with the 
acrurate description you have given of myself”"— Miss Jones. 


O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HATR, 
WHISKERS, &.} ROSALI OOVPELLE'S CRINUTRIAR 

be guaranteed top ere Whiskers, Moustackins, &e, ina few Werke, 
and restore the in baldness fro: whatever Cause, atrengthen it 
when weak, prevert its falling off, and effeetually chrek greyness in 
elt tan stages. ft — numery it is recommended b wards of 


averting baldsces in after years Sold by all Chemists, OR 
Srut post free on reecipe jt prany stamps, by Minx  &, 
Castle Street, Newman Street, Oxéerd Street, Liteon, Mrs. Curter 
writes,“ My hema. which wan bald, is now covered with new bair.’* 
= Craven," Throegh maton Thavo an cxcellemt meemstmche.'* 

now & goed pair of whiskers. I 


ud on application, by wake ft will ee that 
on premburee range from cent. to € 
cnt 008 arn ee Eee ‘the presume ie oxthace. ieee 
ul homuses are aleo wn, 

September, 1hs9, Jourrm Manes, Secretary. 


N0O8TH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY. 
&, PRINCES’ STREET, EDINBURGH, 
1, SACKVILLE STREET, DUBLIN, 
Incorporated by Hoyal Charter and Act of Purtiament, 1900. 
Fa tmurences during tho past year . “NTA OO 


ise 3 0 


OVAL MALMORAL, a very fine, mild, amd mellow 
spuett bai scenes Mk pee gallon, 


Sonera er et tenet rer eens tens 


The PRINCES DEGUERAUOR, 
and Geliciows spirit ........0005 


DONALD DUNCAN'S celebrated Registered DD. 
WHISKY, of extraondinary quailty and age ,.,, 90s, o 


Two gallons of cither of the above sent to amy part, or mumple 
dorwanded for 2stampe Terms, Cash. 
6, Burteigh Street, Strand, WC. 





















ALISO PPS PALE ALE, in the finest condition, 
is now being delivered by HARKINGTON PARKER & CO. 
—This celebrated Ale, recommended Maron Licbig amd all the 





vestigation =Mr. Yates,"“‘The young man 


faculty, x ed im tution and Ie casks ot te ms and upwurds = 1 of UL. Se. tt ete far 
pet oll ARK CO., Wine Mervhan Bones declared - SY. per cent. FER axveM on every policy | Wast two pack: other customers. 
Kd wien Lenten BR StA, © Byers bald opened prier to December Bsz, 1834, 





Fire Pretijame received tm VA88 o.oo oee esc es cereeee 3s 6 5 





A®X ACT OF CHARITY.—A Gentleman having 
ac eta gad hoa Tatra nee wr 
sock taformation to others similarly situated astuny rratore them to 





PRIZE MEDAL LIQUID HAIR DYE. 
ONLY ONE APPLICATION, 


INSTANTANEOUS, INDELIBLE, HARMLESS, & SCENTILPAS, 


LONDON BOARD. 
412 PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Chairman, 





1a enses, post free, fe. Sd. and 6s., direct from FF. LANGDALE'S Johs I, Glennie, Esq., Deputy Chairman. Hoare, neat Hlrwinghan ee ee 
i ee mnie agree par ory aes William Horradaite, Bq, Architald Cock burn, Esq. 
@ sinary ‘Pruett Or modera ehemilatey." —ihecrened sare, ete es, Em... .€. | Ps Tren fagrles Bea ANOTHER CURE OF POUN YEARS’ ASTIBCA BY 
ews, duly 19, y ' ~ ° 
Alexander Dobie, Paq., Lancaster Place, Soticitor, R. LOCOCK'S PULMONIC WAFERS.— 
A long and interesting report om the products of R. F, 1 Rankers—Union Rank of London. D “ Matilda Shave, of Harrington, hes been erverely afflicted 


pibratary a Special Sefentific Ceenmisen from the Rditor of 
The Zav wi'he Fouad io that Journal of Saturday January loth, 
487. A copy will be forwarded twe stamyn, 
AGENTS WANTED. 


with asthma for four years, ao that she could anty lie ip ome position 
inted. After taking three boxes af Dr, Locock's Waters, is wo 
far cured as to be nbbe to lhe in amy are without pain or incom 
Yetirece, and cam walk any rensona! le pace or distance, and curry & 
toad into the hangin. Her test is, that for the relief and eure 

‘afer are imval: . Witness, Mr. BE. Socian, 


eee ee a repomam ae. may be obtained at the 
O®ke, 4, NEW BANK WU LLDINGS, LUTHRERY, LONDON he 
Rongar Sruactas, Seeretary. 








GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, MONEY! MONEY! UNITED KINGDOM ADVANCE Louth." me 
USED EN 7 L LAUNDEY, and BOC! ‘ LOCOCK'R PULMONIC WAPERS give instant and 
HER MAIRSTVR LAUR DEES be THE Yinest sTakcll 2, MANCHESTER STREET, KING'S CROSS, LONDON, | repid curv of on, ceusha, nnd all disoedors of the 


SIE EVER Carp, 


“JUN YOU ASK FOR GLENFIELD PATENT &TARCH, | Loss from 5/. to 10001. granted to od ye 


TO SINGERA AND PURLIC &PEAKERS they are tuvalunble 
Hee THAT YOU GET PT, os inferior kinds are often substituted of the United Kingdom of Great Virttaln and Ireland ® 
clear days. Forms 


for clearing amd strengthening the voler, They have a plement 





Clk by . fie, Be, 4 Ue writy, wi . re - Sabd by all 
6 a =n . i = seat up rip tae pate step teste, Price ls. Ijd., 3s. Mf, and He. per bax by all druggists. 
SL Also advances to any amount on property, OLLOWAY'S OINTMENT AND PILLS 


TO BUILDERS, SHIPPERS, &c. 


a JOHNSON informs the above that he is open OTICE OF DIVIDEND.—BANK OF 
trary C2 Meely them with any amount of GROUND WHITE DEPOSIT (Established ap. 1844), No, 3, Pall Mail East, 
LEAD end COLOU LED PAINTS at Pire per Cent. lower than the | London, #.W.—The WAKRANTS for the HALF-YEANLY IN- 
Surrene Miers 3. J's Lenil amd Paints ary recommended to the TEREST. at therate of 6 per rent. per anmum,on Depeatt Accounts, 
Trade on Powreing more body, covers better, and easier to work to the ath Jume, are ready for delivery,amd paynble daily between 
‘san any ather, and will retain color in elimete, the hours of 10 end 4, Perea Moannon, Darector. 
t AS eeders to be addressed tu J. JOHN iN, Kew Bridge, Brent- dune Lith, Inde. 

ond, WW Prospectuses and forms sent free on application. 





have bees used freely by milticns of hinmam beings of beth 
sears and all ages, in very part the wortd, and while the Public 
press has tremed with nuthewthwted cases of extraordinary cures tn 
& Vast verinty of dismners (each ns fdiges' ion, ecortutic Cruptionsy, 
and liver coguplaints), there & aot on public record a slerle cose in 
Which their wee has bees attemied witha bed effect. Nowe when 
wing Hotloway's Olnament and Pils seed suffer the hope af cure te 
be counterbalanced hy the frarefiniery, They are Peeutiarly mad 
im their opermtion. and rrt they newer fill to wive immediate 
end, sooner of later, «fect a complete and permanent cure. 


Mend ot and - 
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MESSRS. EDWARD MOXON & CO..S PUBLICATIONS. 








ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF TENNYSON’S PRINCESS. 





Early in November will be published, in Royal Octavo, price 16s., illustrated with 26 Wood Eagravings by Tuomas, from designs by D. Macrisr, R.A. 


THE PRINCESS; A MEDLEY. 


By ALFRED TENNYSON, Esg., D.C.L., Pozrr Laureate. 





TENNYSON’S IDYLLS OF THE KING. Just published, in | DICES SHAKESPEARE. 


feap. 8vo. price 7s. el 


piloted POEMS. Eleventh Edition, In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. 
Bs. cioth. 


TENNYSON’ S PRINCESS. A Medley. Seventh Edition. Price 
Se. cloth. 

TENNYSON'S MAUD; and other Poems, Third Edition. Price 
Se, cloth, 


IN MEMORIAM. Seventh Edition. Price 6s, cloth. 


WORDSWOETH'S POETICAL WORKS. In 6 vols, feap. 8vo. 
Price 309. cloth, 

WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Price 314. cloth, 

WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. In 1 vol. 8vo. with 
Portrait und Vignette, price Xe. cloth, 

*,* The whore are the only Complete Editions published. 

WORDSWORTH’S PRELUDE; or, Growth of a Poet’s Mind, 
An Autobiographical Poem, In} vol. feap. 80. price 6s. cloth, 

WORDSWORTH'S EXCURSION. A Poem, In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. 
price 6, cloth. 


THE EARLIER POEMS OF WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 


In 1 vol. feap. Bvo. price Gs, cloth. 
SELECT PIECES FROM THE POEMS OF WILLIAM 


WORDSWORTH. In‘l vol, nstrased by Woodents, price de, cloth, gilt edges. 


ROGERS’S POEMS. 
designs by Turner and Stothard, price if, cloth, 


ROGERS’S ITALY. In 1 vol. illustrated by 56 Vignettes from 
designs by Turner and Stothard, pret lds, cloth. 

ROGERS’S POETICAL WORKS. In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. illustrated 
by numerous Woodeats, price Ox. cloth. 

CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. In 1 vol. illustrated by 
20 Vignettes, from designs by Turner, price 16¢, cloth. 

CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. In 1 vol. feap. Svo. illus- 
trated by numerous Woodeuts, price 9, cloth. 

SHELLEY'S POEMS, ESSAYS, AND LETTERS FROM 


ABROAD. Edited by Mrs. Seeicex. Io 1 vol. medium @vo, with Portrait and 
Vignette, price 12s. cloth, 


SHELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS. 
In 3 vola, feap. Bvo, price 16. cloth. 

SHELLEY'S ESSAYS, LETTERS FROM ABROAD, TRANS- 
LATIONS AND FRAGMENTS. Edited by Mra. Bugtexy, In 2 vols. fcap. dvo, 
price My. cloth. 

SHELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS. 


Portrait and Vignette, price 7+. cloth. 


KEATS’S POETICAL WORKS. In 1 vol. illustrated by 120 
Designs, ma, Original and from the Antique, drawn on wood by George Scharf, Jun., 
price 12s ‘" 

KEATS'S POETICAL WORKS. 
Ge, cloth. 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES LAMB. 
price 20s, cloth. 
Cosraxrs:—l. The Letters of Charics Lamb, with a Sketch of his Life. By 
Sir T. N. Tanvovan.—2. Final Memorials of Charles Lamb; consisting chiefly of 
hia Letters not befare a. with Sketches af some of his ey ene ol By 
Sir T. N. Tacvoren, The Kasays of Bia.—4. Rosamund Gray, 


of Christ's Hospital, Poems, &c. 
THE WORKS OF CHARLES LAMB. In 1 vol. 8¥0. with 
Portrait and Vignette, price 16s. cloth. 


THE ESSAYS OF ELLA. In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 


In 6 Pocket vols. 


Edited by Mrs, SHELLEY. 


In 1 vol. small 8vo. with 


In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 


In 4 vols. feap. 8vo, 


In 1 vol. illustrated by 72 Vignettes from . 
| COLERIDGE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. A New Edition. In 


In 6 vols. demy 8vo. price 4/. 42. 


HAYDN'S DICTIONARY OF DATES. 1 vol. 8vo. price 18s. 


THE SEAMAN’S MANUAL. Eighth Edition. By R. H. Dawa. 
Raviees ty 4. . H. Beows, Esq., Registrar-Genoral of Merchant-Scamen. Price 


GOETHE'S FAUST. Translated mao English Prose, with Notes. 
By A. Harwaap, Faq. Sixth Edition. io Gath. 


TALFOURD’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 
price Gs. cloth. 
TAYLOR'S PHILIP VAN ARTEVELDE, 


price Je. 6d. clot. 

TAYLOR'S EDWIN THE FAIR; Isaac Comnenus; The Eve 
of the Conquest, and other Pooma. In 1 vol. foap. Ovo. price Sz. &d. cloth, 

MILNES’S POEMS. In 4 vols. feap. 8vo. price 20s. cloth. 

BRODERIP’S WAY-SIDE FANCIES. 
price G¢, cloth, 

HOGG'S LIFE OF SHELLEY. Post 8vo. vols, I. and II. 
price 214. cloth. 

TRELAWNEY'’S RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LAST DAYS 
OF BHELLEY AND BYRON. Post 8ro. price ds, cloth. 

CAPTAIN BASIL HALL’S FRAGMENTS OF VOYAGES 
AND TRAVELS, A Now Edition, In 1 vol. price is, &?, cloth. 


COLERIDGE’S (S. T.) POEMS. In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 
ci ° 


In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. 


Tn 1 vol. feap. 8vo. 


In 1 vol. fcap. 8vo. 


i vol. feap. 8vo. price Ge. cloth, 
COLERIDGE’S AIDS TO REFLECTION. 


In 1 vol. fenp, Bro. price és. cloth. 


COLERIDGE’S FRIEND. In 3 vols. feap. 8vo. price 15y. 
cloth. 
COLERIDGE'S ESSAYS ON HIS OWN TIMES. 


feap. 8vo, price 1H, cloth. 


COLERIDGE ON THE CONSTITUTION OF CHURCH 
AND STATE. ‘Third Edition. In 1 vol. feap. Bvo. price Se, cloth, 


COLERIDGE’S LAY SERMONS. Third Edition. In 1 vol. 
feap. Bvo, price be, cloth, 


COLERIDGE'S CONPESSIONS OF AN INQUIRING SPIRIT. 
Third Edition. In 1 vol. feap, 8vo. price 4. cloth, 
COLERIDGE’S BIOGRAPHIA LITERARIA; or, Biographical 


Sketches of my Literary Life and 
Bro. price 18s, sloth. Opinions, Second Edition, In 2 vols. foap, 


COLERIDGE'S NOTES AND LECTURES UPON SHAK- 
AR RAMA with 
Other Literary Hemasing. In 3 ols. foap. Gyo. price de. clothe 


COLERIDGE’S NOTES ON ENGLISH DIVINES. In 2 vols, 
femp. Bvo, price 12s, cloth. 

COLERIDGE’S NOTES, THEOLOGICAL, POLITICAL, AND 
MISCELLANEOUB. In 1 vol, fonp, &vo, price be, cloth. 

HOOD'S POEMS. Ninth Edition, 
cloth. 


Eighth Edition. 


Tn 3 vols, 


In 1 vol. feap. 8¥o. Ts 


NOOD’S POEMS OF WIT AND HUMOUR. Seventh Edition. 
In 1 vol feap. Bvo. price Se, cloth, 


HOOD’S OWN; On, LAUGHTER FROM YEAR TO YEAR. 
A New Edition, In] vol. $vo. untreated by 350 Woodcuta, price 10s, é@, cloth. 


HOOD’S WHIMS AND ODDITIES, I y; 
with 57 Original Desigus. A New Edition. tn ira ee ° i: 





EDWARD MOXON & CO., 44, 


DOVER salescammds 
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-UNTON OF GLASGOW.— 
NOW OPEN DAILY (and on MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, 
end FRIDAY. BVENINGS, from {0 till 


oria Cross 
tht EXHIBITION OF PRIZE 
PRINTNOM ae telte distributed momar ‘the subscribers for the 
soa A. Kipero Secretary. 
Cuaaiae @ eee aistibition Mananer. 


Hetncriptions received and Kagravings deliverrd at the Gallery. 


y of Figh-Class Modern Pictures for SALE, comprising Gne Bx- 
oy by the he we Masters :>—Sir (has. Basthake, RA., Frith, 
, Weteter, RA 





A, 
Eee, ANA, Cooke, E. W., AWA., J. Peed, T. Paed, Linnell, sen, 
Ww ined. 


G. EB. Herring, i. o> a nee Dakes, right, 


Day end many others, at Levoarr, Haywane, and Leooarrs New 
ity Gallery, No, 0, Change Alley; principal entrar by 3, Com 
‘dialsaiom Tree, om presentation of 





hal, and opposite Garra way ‘s.—Ar 
private cond 
ROYAL EXCHANGE FINE ARTS GALLERY, 
‘M, CORN HILL, 
R. MORBY to state that he has opened 
od above Gallery aller comnection with his Dbish - 

ment at 63, Ci Within), for the sale of teed 
Pictures, and can of 
Bright, he le seune, » 
W. Hennett, W, Baty, Mailer, Shayer, sen., 
Old Crome, Frith, Mutrie, G, Senith, 
¥.. W. Cooke, Fripp » J. Byer, 
W. Collins, W. Hant, M*hewan, Soper, 
Chambers, sea.,/ Holl le Niemann, Stark, 
Cobbett, rT i O'Neill, Vacher, 
Clater, Halle, ‘W. Oliver, Whymper, 
Lrattield, Db, Hardy, R. Perry, Walne 
Trakes, . Hughes, A. Provis, Hn Wal 
DW. Deane, Hayes, T. &. Robins, will " 
Danby, ohmston. Rossiter, Wood, 


janufaetory of Frames, Loo Gla! ml Cormices is 
Cee erhnd ub ot, Debacenete attest Winds, 





ONDON GAZETTE.—TO te a 





EXECUTORS, ADMINISTRATORS, WIDOWS 


AND OTHERS, having Kesiduary Accounts to or Valua- 


tions for Prohate or E made, Ta! rey ware wee time and ex~ 
on application te DRERRY& Co., Licensed Valuers 
© Admin ‘tion, &e..3, Dean's Gourt, Doctors’ ‘Commons, EC, 





ULLETON’S EMBOSSING PRESSES (Patent 


Lever) for stamping note pay Teste i With ete die, 
price fa Giecrve, 38, Cranbourn iiseet, Lateceter 





CULLETON'S BOOK PLATES.—With Arms, 
crest plate, Se, crests ved on seals of 
initials, Vs, per beter; 


, Gd. Ox Seal engraver 
einker to ter 3 Majesty and "Hoard a of Trade, —Obeerve, 25, Cran 
bourn Street, Leicester hq) We. 





ARDS.—Best Quality 
Weddle ans ee in an Toh ena 
Tete rata cone Btreet, Leicester 


souly. —A Corte 
Gentirmnn, Sock, an 
inside 98. eet Crees 
jcester Square, WC 





Moe YOUR LINEN WITH CULLETON'S 
PATENT Ly bbe pt VER PLATES = thet 
prevents tee sited pastel Paate. te. name ime pate, % jactaed moveatic 


numbers, 20. Ht.; crest, Sa. 
Observe, 2, Craabourn Street. . Leicester Squarr, W.C, 





OL LLETON'S HERALDIC OFFICE AND 
GENEALOGICAL STUDIO, oll n Fonly Are, 

omene Pisarien of nearly every fami we Un nto. 
SS it ne eis eh rh 
Foire eaneal wuetbe and library open daily. — roe 





peat EDITIONS,—HANDEL'S MES- 


STAR — Words, Airs, Iecitatives, £c_, com } Israc! 


Editions, 


(aedera postage free, of 16 Oratorios, Masses, 


LASSICAL ORATORIOS FOR THE PIANO, 

/ WITHOUT WORDS, Armaged by CARL CZERNY.—Mes 
sinh, Ae; The Creation, ; Meant of Olives, Re . 
Morart's paler, bis Tweltth Macs, , and his First do. te: 
cesini's Statmt Mater, Gs p Reraae Tint aud Third Masses, 4s. and 
a i iwen's Pint do., 4s Haydn's Seven Last Words, ts. 
all povtage free}. 


Londow: Ronent Cocns & Co. New Burlingtes Street, Ww 


R. L. V. FLATOU'S THIRD EXHIBITION | 





ENGLISH 
COVENT GARDEN. 


Rerart 


OPERA, ME ALBERT SMITH has the honour to 


announcer that CHIRK A will be thrown open te the Bagh. 











© . and such other nations to enter into at the 
UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF MI88 LOUISA PYNE | 380 Gigi” ame 
AND MI. W. HATUILISON, they ap atk amp in teres tas sofia July einer ieee 
Continous esccess of the Emgliah version celebrated Contes on! sare TRDAY EVENING. November 3. 
Retion of announcing its repetition EVERY VENTING until mea ne oe eacrared without nadi itana hue fr bt » 
warmers v7 
TATH WEEK of MEYEREEERS Ores Opers, DINORAT yr. Piva — 
‘al ren! , DES A 
Misses Pitt and Miss Louisa Pyne; Mess. Santyy, Movrviax Mart, Precadilly. 
M Carel st 2 Cunduetor, Mr. Alfred Me 
A eg a ae a paged Mit, JOHN BENNETT'S LECTURES ON A WATCH. 


organ, uadris. Doors open at 
mence at ®, Mage Manager, Mr. Iaiward Buning. Acting Manager, 
Mr. Edward Muren: aires 
Stalin, Tx; bones, 40. 
area rehoa 6 amphitheatre: 


A Rk. JOHN BENNETT, F.R.A.S., Member of 
the National Aendrany a! of Paris, will LECTUMEvaa WATCH, 
WHAT TO MAKE, AND HOW To MAKE IT. 


Oct, 18th, Routh; Nev, lith, Chelera Young Men's 
Christ Amociation. 


MB 13s, Od. TE Bas 
éd.; amphithes' 


peateevtailes Se; 5 pit, 2a, 


WL; 
tre, Le, 


: » alst,Chure schoolmasters’ aia bam 
Sales by Auction. we Mth, Crystal Paleee Insti} vu. ekftiaty Hosa. 
The Valuable Library of the late JAMES COLLING 4 — eed Eo = 
" an rary ¢ late 7 * ” om 

WOOD, Beq. (by Order of the Bzecutors), ae — pie. te Crests Hall 
QOUTHGATE, & BARRETT will SELL by |” io mith Wepmeth. 
AUCTION at their Rooms, 22, Fleet Strect, on MONDAY | ch, Bal 3 Hith, Fdmmoaton, 

aaat, SOT ORE 31, and Following Day, *) 20th, Ihernham. t Lath; Deviaes. 


A VALUABLE COLLECTION OF BOOKS, 
Among which are:— 
Deri, Hely Laws ion. pitty ube, &c., the 


tater Will he Mitusteated ty & great vartety of Models and 
Diagrams, Specimens of Clocks a Syllabeses cam 
be had at the Warcat Manvurattort, &. Roanercen 





, Ta a Folie Roberto 
1a Te re Shortly will be published. 





3 Nols. laree paper ue Layard's Nineveb, 2 are ee D> LA RUE & CO. 'S RED-LETTER DIARIES 
Sesh's Semsisen, 4veb. a. of Cotas prars ty Portas AND CALENDARS Fon 1 
- ’ i ded 
it hare pee ‘morocco elega Warks, 4 vols, calf extra wf ios isis oii wademamiase aia 
Large of Old Pay Bilis, 
is Querto— Bible and » Iustrated with 119) ancient RECOND-HAND BOOKS. 


Clarke and ; Byron's Works, 8 vols. large x 
% I Papers of the Hoyal Enginners, 10 vols.; ar Now ready, post free for Two Stampa. 
Chinese Dictionary, 6 vols. 1 Horedcid’s tame, 3 roles Antichita di AWSON’S CITY OF LONDON BOOK 
Painting, the ‘bli Soora cra’ Poly piattn 2 vols, CIRCULAR POR NOVEMBER, containing #00 volumes of 
seorecen oxtrns iy, late r, maroReD Finxman's pionterd Beets te all clawes of Litera att nding Works om 
Compositions trom 2 nL Nomer, Bast lanee pee tus, 6 vols; Abaw's pat pe ea "ano Ancient a0 dere eet - Hay, 
cape Sree bose lard) Wort, by Pas Montage, Yea cat |e a emnoe sa 

sitio, tall, Peetarial Shakepere, #vals.; Litrary of <a fxs, 74, Cunnon Street, City, Landon, E.C. 

Sedo Ceennals Theology, 





@ rok. calf; Glowary of ine tecture, 2 agit Alison's ‘This day, fenp, #ro. cloth, 3+, Get, gilt 44,, post frre. 
Foti, bp Croker, dt i _ aes ae, “hows “WEDDED Lov LOVE. By JAMES ( C. GUTHRIE, 
D0 plates, Ld and thick paper, uthor of“ Village Scenes,’ 


iMustrated with 
are vole. old French ealf; Voltaire 
ae eee wend alt; Deitieh London: Paararnor& Co, M, ~oc bane Row. 





kinson’s m 2per on, 9 vole eal 
Macaulay's tend and Braga, 5 8 vols. 
Ussher's Works, 16 vah.—May be viewed and Cntalopoce bade ‘This day, the Secomd Edition of a New Series, 2 vols. 1hs. 





FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. 
Lately published, a New Ealtion, 2 vols. oe of 
FRIENDS IN COUNCIL, First Series. 
lendon: Jonw W. Panane & Sox, Weet Strand. 


Choice Bwglish and 


rifolio of an Eminent 
OUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL by 


AUCTION, at their Rooma, 2, Fleet Street, On THURSDA 
EVENING, NOVEMBER 3, and Pant Fulinwing evening, at 6, a Valua~ 
able and Choice Colleetion & 


ENGLISH AND FOREI GN ENGRAVINGS, 


, including the 





‘Thirty-cighth Thousand, strongly bound, Ge, 
CHOOL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. walt ridged 





Strange ; an im and ork Gilet Land” 
in time states | aloo bending pro produetious 7 Anderian!, Herwie. Bridoux, Chronilog + Tal yt A Soren ama pha 
Loogti, iti Iichome, &e. < soya The ubeen om vee 4 
-.% ol 4 
tue ; a Smail Cotiection of of Wate ater-Colour Dra win Varie 7, Frost, lesdon; Joun W. Panes & How, Weat Strand. 
es landecm, Stothard, &e. Catalogues = rece! 





Tn 0 fw days will bo puldished, in one handeome vot. pout O70, 
PEDEN THE PROPHET, A Tale of the 
Founded 


on Feet. i Kev, . 
HROWN LED. , iy the Kev. A. MORTON 


Eugreviags. 
k. L, A. LEWIS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at hie Howse, 138, Fleet Street ca FEDS eg EVENING, 


M' 


ER tnd Twe Fol a LARGE cone Lowden ; 
ection OF ENGRAVINGS, inel nedudig many rat of fine iinpecse Jou Sxow, Paternoster Row, 
of the works of the most cele madern artists. 





Nearty ready. 


N ADVANCED READING-BOOK FOR 
ADULTS: Lewons in Engfish History. hy C, W. JONES, 





ECOND-HAND HARMONIUMS.— 


CRAMER, BEALS, & CO. have 2 Stock of varices descrip- 





tiuns.—20L, M.A., Curate of Pak 
| ZIANOPORTES —CHAMRR, MEAL, £0 ur Sale Hr By the same Author, Fourth Ealtion, price 64. 
MARMOXIUMS —CTAM EI, BEALE, & CO. have every descrip- GQGECULAR EARLY  LESSON- BOOK FOR 
tou. CRAMER, REALE, & CO /arealsoChief Agents for Alexandre ADULT AND OTHER SCHOOLS 
j New Patent —2i, Hegent Street. Lendon; Lewoman, Garen, Lowoxean, a Rossnrs. 
THEATSTONES ! ONIU = 
Wit ES Soctavo HARMONIUM, | 1,y oHN COLLINS. Crown Bro. 





(new patent), ana peumees & 
superior quality of toon. ‘Heaght, tH inches , Packt won 


Wurareroxe & Co, 0, Condult Street, Hegent Street. 


rice 2s. Gel, 

cloth, TWO ESSAYS ON CONSTITUTIONAL ba . 
Inquiry into the Moral Aspects ot of Heform. Essay I, 
Society, Kesar 11. Often, and the Competitive Ryxtem. 


Leadon: Lowowax & Co, 





ANGUAGES.—French, German, Italian, 
Span, . Pertaruree, Dutch, Swedish, Danish, TAUGHT by 
a FROPRSEORE, through the mediumof Exglieh or French, 
ly and by conversation. Gentlemen prepared for the 
p (sting Navy? ‘nd Civil Serviews ia the abowe Langnees and the 
Chosics, Trumslations of Sciestifie Works, Lecal and Commereial 
Documents. Families and Scheots attended, German, Preach, and 
Ttallan classes, Terns moderate, 


W. Leevaca, 9, Arthur Street West, Lomdem Teidee. City 





MPHE ITALIAN CAMPAIGN OF 1859.—'The 
article tn the * Pdintearzch Review “ on this euhjoct is in eab- 

stance © cumpert and coerce! narrative of the late war im Italy 

compiled ribs froma actual obecrvation: sad oteinad 

sources, whieh, with the ait ofa good may erty, from nt 

uf ordinary capacity te tence The course © the coupes 


a the 
Tixime to the Minclo 
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a Acenaanas Seam, 
MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST FOR NOVEMBER. 


—+>--- 


NARRATIVE OF THE DISCOVERY 


OP THE FATE OF Sik JOHN AND 
The 


FRANKLIN 
COMPANIONS, AND VOYAGE OF THR POX IN 
Map ond 


ALCTIC CRAs a CAPTALN M'CLINTOCK, BLN, 
THlustrations. 


UKE OF WELLINGTON'S COR- 


RESPONDENCE WHILE CHIEF SECRETARY FOR IRE- 
LAND, FHOM 167 TO le fre. 


ON THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES BY 


MEANS OF NATURAL SELECTION. By CHAHIES DAR- 
M.A., Author of * Nateralist's Voyage Hound the World.” 


Post fru. 
LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 


THE HIGHT REV. DANIEL WILSON, DD, late Frsnur 
ef Carcurra. Hy Bee. JOSIAH BATEMAN, M.A. Portrait 
and [lustrations, 2 rule, sro, 


THOUGHTS ON GO 


LEGISLATION. By LORD WROTTESLEY, 1.4. Poet Avo. 


HISTORICAL EVIDENCES RE- 


os D RELIGION Rt et] REFERENCE TO RECENT 
VEKIES AT RINE rut, i BKAHYLON, &, By Her, 
SEONGE BRAWLINSON 


THE ARCHEOLOGY OF 
AN ADDILESS DELIVERED BY LORD CARNABYON. 


THE HISTORY 0 OF “NEW ZEALAND ; 
PAST AND PRESENT-SAVAGE AND CIVILISED. | By 
ARTHUR S. THOMSON, M.D., 58th Megiment. Dlustrations 
Zrole Post tro, 


tx. 

MODERN SYSTEMS OF FORTIFICA- 
TION, examined with rrfrrenee te the NAVAL, LITTORAL, 
Aa INTERNAL DEPESCE UP ENGLAND, iby Gea. 811i 
HOWARD DOUGLAS, Hart, Plans. 


SCIENCE IN THEOLOGY. Sermons 


Preached before the Cutrersity ef Oxfort, Eev, ADAM & 

FABRAL, MA., P.G.5. mgs Queen's fro. 
BECKET; A BIOGRAPHY. By REV. 

CANON RORERTSON, M.A. THiustrations. Post sro, 


oN INTUITIVE CONVICTIONS 


OF THE MIND. Della" McCOSH, LL.D, Profesor in 
Queen's College, Hel 


MEMOIRS OF LORD CHANCELLOR 


SHAFTESHURY. | With his Letters, Speeches, other 
Faners iiustrating his Barly Life. By W. CHRISTIE, Eau. 
Portrait. 


A DICTIONARY OF BIBLICAL ANTI- 


QUITIES. thoonarmt, Greonarny, axe Navveat Hoerony. 
siamaetianamatsaaa™ ae Vet. f. Med. tro. 


LIFE AND TIMES. OF ROBERT NEL- 


RON, Author of “ ep sata ¢ Fasts and Festivals of the 
Church," Vy Rev, C SeCHEAN, M.A, Portrait. tro. 


THE MODERN EGYPTIANS. 


LAKE. A New Library Busco, wish Assia Asatieme by E. W. 
ited by B. STANLEY eee 


THE CHINESE AT HOME ; OR, PIC- 


TURES OF THE CHEINISE, DRAWN BY THEMSELVES 
ith Done Descriptions, by Rev. KR. 1. COMBOLD, MA. 34 Pilates. 


xviit. 
SELF HELP. With Mlustrations of 
eter and Condart. Ty pe Lig SMILES, Asthor of 
« Ot Ose — 


A MANUAL OF THE ENGLISH CON- 


STITUTION, ITR RISE, GROWTH, AND PRESENT STATE. 
By DAVID ROWLAND, coe 


PRINCIPIA LATINA. A First Latin 


Crane compreheséing Grasomar, Deleetus, amd Rarretae Hook, 
ith Vornbularies, for the lower forms im Public and Private 
Relvods. iy WILLIAM rg LL.D, Emo. 


A SMALLER HISTORY OF GREECE 


VOR JUNIOR CLASSES, By Dr, WILLIAM SMITH, LLD. 
Woudleuts 


; OR TRACES OF TRAVEL 


i "HOME FEOM THE BAST. A New Edition. 


THE LIFE OF SIR ‘FOWELL BUXTON. 
PRL “Peete mS Condensed Vadition for the Meopie. 


CHILDE HAROLD. New Editions at 6d. 


and Le cach. 
Jonn Mvunnay, Albemarle Street. 
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PUBLISHING REFORM, 


BY 


THE NATIONAL 
PUBLISHING COMPANY. 





Qomue few years back the Veiw Quarterly Review 
called attention to the present system of publishing, 
ani urged, both upon Authors and the Public, the abso- 
lute necessity for a thorough Reformation. It maintained 
that the present system of Publishing was not within the 
proper functions of a Publisher, whose duties were that of 
& mere Agent to sell the Books placed in his charge at so 
meh cent, commission. It went further, and ex- 
posed the extravagant charges made for Printing, Adver- 
Using, and Publishing, showing that it was an utter im 
ne “or? that any profit coukd remain for the Author. 
ye aarti cle was a mere seven days’ wonder, producing no 
effet whatever on the literary world, which continaed to 
i, oar om in ite seul course, growling and grambling againas 
Publishers = pers, without giving its brains the 
trouble of thinking: how the evile complained of could be 
remedied, At last it was determined upon to establish 
the National Publishing Company for the express — 
of oe inte operntion a sweeping measure of " 
the provisions of which are as follows : 


1. That the charges for Printing and Binding shall 
be on the lowest possibte scale, and agreed upon pre- 
viously to the work going to press, 

mivertising 


Il. That the sum to be expended in 
shall be agrved upon previously to the work going to 
press, 


ILL. That no commission or any of the innumerable 
charges for poblishing shall be made; bet instead 
tnansct, & Babe wer centage 00 the clenr profits of the 
work shall be charged, the said be 
agreed upan in the outset. 


TV. That all works shall be issued, as respects 
paper and typography, in the first style of metropolitan 


workmanship. 


V. That accounts shal) be rendered, and settled ‘> 
cash six months from date of publication. 


ing between the Anthor and the Company 

e and clear, no difference can take place on 

par tage o ececohh; i wehile the Company, 4 ‘om 

the snceess of the work to eir publishing ex- 

penses, will be as anxious as the Author to secure a 
profitable retarn. 


The National Publishing Company, in thus = 
gating n new, equitable, and straig forward mode 
publishing, beg to assure Authors that every work dr| 
in their hands will receive the utmost attention; and that 
no pains will be spared to give satisfaction. 


Eatimates and all requisite information will be for- 
warded on application to the Manager, at the Offices of 
the Company, 55, Madkiox Street, Boal Street, W. 





Price 24, t¢,, the Intrluctory Number of 


THE PARLIAMENTARY ANNUAL 


STATESMAN'S HANDBOOK. 


In future to be isaued on the lst of February in each 
ear, price Iie, Gd. 

The introductory Number contains, amongst other 
articles, an elaborate “ Review of the British Constitution 
—showing its incomparable superiority over that of every 
other nation, and its admirable adaptation to the character 
of the English people.” 


London: NATIONAL Pua.isnixe Company. 
83, Maddox Street, Bond Street, W. 





Price 2s, 6d, 
THE RIVAL REFORM BILLS; 
OR, HOME AND FOREIGN POLITICIANS, 
A Potrticat Pasce oy Tange Acts. 
Inwhich numerous eminent personages will perform for 
the amusement and enlightenment of the 
British public. 
London: Natioxan Prausnmxa Comraxy. 
85, Madsdox Street, Bond Street, W. 


WORKS OF GENERAL INTEREST 


PRINTED FOR 


WALTON & MABERLY, 
Upper Gower Street, and Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 





pans 
LIEBIG’S LETTERS ON MODERN 
CHEMISTRY. mall avo. Gs, 


tt, 

LIEBIG’'S FAMILIAR LETTERS ON 

ig a + iat Fourth Edition, enlarged. Small 
S¥O, Fe. 


1m. 


GUESSES AT TRUTH. By TWO 


BROTHERS, Fifth in 1 vol. 
Szaall §vo, te, | > — 
[Nearly ready. 


Iv. 
LARDNER'S MUSEUM OF SCIENCE 
AND ART, a. 12 single Vola. 1&+.; or 6 
double ones, 1. lv. cloth lettered. 
LARDNER'S COMMON THINGS EX- 
PLAINED. 233 Cuts. Complete. 1 Vol. 5+. 
*,* Sold also in two series, each 2r. Od. 


VL 
LARDNER’'S POPULAR GEOLOGY 
201 Cuts, 24, bd, 
vin. 


LARDNER'S ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH 


POPULARISED. 100 Cuts. 2 


vert. 


LARDNER'’S POPULAR ASTRONOMY. 
192 Cuts, de, 6, 


LARDNER ON 


147 Cute. 2s. 


x. 
LARDNER’S STEAM AND ITS USES. 


59 Cuts. 2s. 


1x. 
THE MICROSCOPE. 


XL 


LARDNER ON THE BEE AND WHITE 


ANTS. 1355 Cuts. 2, 


xt. 
LARDNER’S POPULAR PHYSICS. 85 
Cuts. 24, 6d, 
xtt. 


LARDNER'S ANIMAL PHYSICS; OR, 


THE BODY AND ITS FUNCTIONS FAMILIABLY 
EXPLAINED, 620 Cuts, 12s, 6d, 


xt. 


LARDNER'S HANDBOOK OF NATU- 


RAL PHILOSOPHY. 1334 Cuts. Complete, dvols. 200. 
*,° Also in Volumes separately as wader: 
MECHANICS, 5s. 
HYDROSTATICS, PNEUMATICS, & HEAT. is. 
OPTICS. 5s. 
ELECTRICITY, MAGNETISM, & ACOUSTICS. 5s. 


xT. 
LARDNER’S CHEMISTRY FOR 
SCHOOLS, 170 Cuts, Se, Gd, 


xvr. 


LARDNER'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 


FOR SCHOOLS, 325 Cuts, 4s. 6d. 


x¥t1. 


LARDNER'’S ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY 


FOR SCHOOLS. 100 Cuts, 3, tt. 


xvii. 


GUIDE TO THE STARS FOR EVERY 
NIGHT IN THE YEAR. 8vo. &¢. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 


POCKET-BOOKS AND ALMANACES. NEW WORK, ILLUSTRATED BY LEECH. 

HE YOUNG PEOPLES POCKET-BOOK 

FOR 18 Containing an Almmasack ond a variety af Usefal 
Tafoermation. With Engraviag. |. G¢, ronn tack. 


Just published, price 10. 6d. 
HE SCRIPTURE POCKET-BOOK ror 1860, 
Containing an Almaneck ; abso, a Pwesage of Sertpture for 


asco! A LITTLE TOUR IN IRELAND. 


HE CHRISTIAN ALMANACK FOR 1860, 





Containing wwch Astronowieal aud other Information of BEING A VISIT TO DUBLIN, GALWAY, CONNAMARA, ATHLONE, LIMERICK, KILLARNEY, 
pee aes ' Frontiapiece. | Gi. in neat caver Sd. superiog cover, GLENGARRIFF, CORK, &c., &c. 
OPLE'S MANACK R 1860. 
Hbity-cee pops with Wemrecaey pre 42, Comaing BY AN OXONIAN. 

atters necrssarr to be known by all classes of persons Yureaghout 
See eee aay DO ae Uns CERES, ' WITH A COLOURED FRONTISPIECE AND NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS 
([HE SHEET ALMANACK FOR 1860, BY JOHN LEECH, 
(PHE TRACT SOCIETY PENNY ALMANACK. London : Bransvry & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, E.C. 


in a small took, price bd. 





HE POCKET-BOOK ALMANACK. _ Inter- 
Fey iene’ vite ED — - sien ~ pero for Pocket: Karly in November, price 2s, 6d, 


ue Pierre scra.noox; or, narry| PUNCH’S POCKET-BOOK FOR 1860. 


HOUMS AT HOME. 1 Scaurruae Seems, &e. IL Howe 
Peete ers, &c Containing & Selection uf superer Wood Engravings, 





fly peated on fnted poner, ene Fart complete Ea WITH A COLOURED PLATE BY JOHN LEECH, 
in fancy cover, or bound together in cloth boards, gilt edges, He : 
ARTH'S RICHES; OR, UNDERGROUND AND NUMEROUS WOOD ENGRAVINGS BY JOHN LEECH AND JOHN TENNIEL. 


STORES. Ky BE. W. PAYNE. Peap. fvo. %, 6¢, cloth 
boards; de exten boards, gilt cdges. 


CRIPTURE PICTURES, A New and Beanti- | — 
fel Serien, printed in O51 Colours in sqperien st7t0, 0nd on. the 


hima” "| GO NCK A WEE K. 


2 THE CHILD TIMOTHY TAUGHT THE SCRIPTURES, 


London : Brapaver & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, E.C. 








3% JA00ON'S SONS RETURNING FEOM BOYPT. Part IV. price One Shilling, is now ready. 
SW SHORT 8’ 3. . 
EW SHORT STORIES. In Four Packets, Brapaury & Evaxs, 11, Bouverie Street, E.C. 
ané illustrated, stitched tn coloured Gamey wrappers, and in 
= gilt envelope. 
Y BOX OF BOOKS. A Gilt, Ornamental This day is published, price 1s, Purt 45 of 


Box, contalming ome each of Thirty.two New short Stories, 
Price ls. @4, It will be fousd a very novel and acceptable gift toa 


rata tacr oo aremeeueeae | LOE POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


, Piccadilly. Sold by the Booksellers. 
BY CHARLES KNIGHT. 





CHURCH OF ENGLAND PHOTOGRAPHIC 








PORTEAIT GALLERY. *,* Five Volumes of this History are published, price %. each, 
In Parts, at 2+. Gd. cach, or framed at Ss. 6d. and 7s. G4. 
sien eee with jai is i digest iene i: London: Brapsvry & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, EC. 
Now Raat, te 
Archbéshop of Canterbury, Kev. W Thomsce, D.D. ‘ 
men ot ndon Ber Cureton, DD This day is published, price 2s: 6¢, Part X. of 
Mishop of Exeter, . Kev. Dr. J. A Heasey. . 
Hishop of Oxford, Kev, Canom Stowell. 1 C vv F 
Sere sae icecream | THR KNGLISH CLOPADIA O 
Raserwieeete’ = | fev. pistaiusae™*™ WAP 
Breas of aateriun Hey 4 me ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
Doom of Carinae, hey, ai Hutchison, 
Aen Bich aleth, evo amy DD BEING THE FOURTH DIVISION OF THE ENGLISH CYCLOPZEDIA. 
ee CONDUCTED BY CHARLES KNIGHT. 
The Lord Ikishop of Winchester, 
tn Pasrenaswe. *,* Vols. I. and IL. are now ready, price 12s. each. 
eabap of ‘enact Rey. 1 Mettiil, RD. London : Brapevny & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, EC, 
Bishop of Manchester. Mer AF les 
‘Bishop of Norwich, Her. Hugh M’Neill, DD. 
Betta fet heer 
Arehdearet Evans Hier. W. Dalton, iD, DYCE’S SHAKESPEARE. 
Rev. ©. 4, Vaughan, DD, &e, de, 
Alte, now veay, petes ds. auch. In Six Volumes, demy vo, price 4f, 4. bound in cloth. 
Rev. Christopher Wordswarth, |  Hishop 


en ane THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. 


A single Portrait free by post on receipt of price in postage stampa. 


Masox & Co.,7, Amen Commer, Paternoster Row, and 3, Old Bond THE TEXT REVISED BY 
Strect, and all Rooksellers, 
THE REV. ALEXANDER DYCE, 
Second Edition, enlarged, 2 vols. foap. two. o, o< , oS . i 
ri ‘ — ack Play. 
Fore 5 OR, CASUAL THOUGHTS AND '.” Jn this Edition the Notes are placed at the end of ayy: 
SUGGESTIONS, By I. DOCKRAY “ " this is the hest text of Shakes which has been given™to 
“km eetiocend ant ent-eating wor” | yg wee a STEEN aint St eyo oak ieee han ner tered toa tao 
= thorunztity Shakespeare before; and we would sugyest to the thonsanids of people who are alwys inquiring something 
Rerteiey "—Prujeuer Arden Pewtires' Onder a Nees pared intervalng to read, thet should read again the works of the monarch of literature, aud read him in the edition of 
“ The ' Ardrves at tee Mechanics’ Institute’ is well worthy of the Mr, Dyee.""—Quarterly , Janmary, 1859. 
nether of* Beeris.’ lacurepinics, it ranks very high, both aste the os = 
materials, and the ¢logancies of its style. TS Oralieman'e Maygazene. 


London: A. W, Brxsrrr, 5, Bishoparate Without, B.C, London: Epwarp Moxon & Co., 44, Dover Street, 


a aoe eA Si a OER ice nnn 


ARTERLY REVIEW, No. ce XIL., 
fs publiahed THIS DAT, 
ComtTEnte: 
1. ARCHITECT RE OF ALL COUNTRIES. 
IL. PROGRESS OF NEW ZBALANT, 
If. GEOGRAPHY AXD BIOGRAPHY OF THE BIBLE. 
IV. STRIKES, AND THEIR RFFECT ON THE WORKING 
CLABRABS. 
THER OLDER OF NATURE—BADEN POWELL. 
v. FARM WEES. 
VIL. TENN YARON'S PORMS. 
VILL. ORCHARD HOUSES 
IX. THE THREL BULLS OF PARLIAMENTARY REFORM, 


Joun Mrnaat, Albemasie Btreet. 


B ENTLE 
Price Haifa Crowe. 


Convene roa Novensen. No, OOLXXV. 

LOVINGDRAN GRANGE, A TALE OF THER SOUTH 
DOWNS, RY W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, BSQ 
PAUT THY FIRST 

_ GURNEY, OB, TWO POHTUNES. & TALE OF bb 
TIMES. BY DUDLEY CONVTELLO. CHAPS. XIV. 
xVIn. 

. THE FRENCH ALMANACKS FOR 1660. 

A FISH OVT OF WATER. 


PRE Qu 





EY’S MISCELLANY. 


¥. NOTES ON THE FONIAN ISLANDS, (CORFU) 
¥1. FRENCH AND ENGLISH FEMALE DRESS 
VIL THE DAY-DNEAM OF THE DOCTOM's BOY BY 
WALTER THOUNHURY. 

Fill. ALANDER AND AILLERY; OK. 10W A PARIS LION 
WAk HUNTED. BY OCIDA. CHAPS IV. AND ¥. 
IX.OF OLD ACTORS. A PL&A FOR THE PRAMATIC 

COLLEGE. NY MONKSHOODN, 
XN. A HRETUMN TICKET TO PARIS, BY LAXCRLLES 
WHRAXALL. 
XL THER LESSON OF THR LEAVES, WY MARKHAM 
THOMPE. 
XU. PROM BVOLENA TO ZERMATT: PASSAGE OF THE 


COL IYERIN, NY CAPTAIN J, W, CLAYTON. 
Lowden: Utewans Tuoercey, New Hertlinetoa Street, W 








(COLBURN'S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
Halted by W. MATHISON AINSWORTH, Faq 


Coxree ts roa Novaxeta, No, CCOCLAVI! 
1, RECENT PROGEPAS OF GEOGRAPHICAL DISCOV ERY, 


11, THR SIGNAL LIGHTS HY THE AUTHOR OF 
* ASHLEY,” 
UL. DION. BY 81m NATHANTEL. 
I¥. THR PLANTERS DAUGHTER. PART Ti!, WY MRS. 
RUSHBY. 
¥.THE FRANKLIN MONUMENT BY NICHOLAS 
MICHELL. 
YL RANKE'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Vil, OUR APARTMENTS NEAR A CHURCH, HY £DWARD 
Pr ROWSELL. 
VILL. UAL AN HOUR WITH AN O10 PHYSICIAN 
1X, YHE LONG NIGUT IN @. AN AVTONOGHRAPHY, 
X. PROM PARIA Tu LEX DON ON POOT 
XL. YOUNG AY WELWYN. NY W. CHARLES KENT. 
XI. THE LAST DAYS OF A POET. 
XI. A CENTCHY OF LEGENDS. 


Cuarman & Haas, 16, Piecedilly, W 
*.* Bald by all Booksellers and Newser 








tm Torsday next, No 1. of 


ACMILLAN'S MAGAZINE, 
EDITED BY DAVID MASSON. 


Pasce Ose bation. 


\ 


Con reste 
1. FOLITICR OF THE PRESENT, FOREIGN 
MESTIC. BY THE EPITON. 
TOM UROWX AT OX¥YORD. HY THE AtCTHOR OF 
“TOM BRROWN'S SCHOOL DAYS.” 


AND Do- 


Tatredectary Words—Chap. 1. St. Amber's College — 
ome 2. & Rew on The Eiver.— Chap. A Irenktast at 
Ny 24 





- PAPE, PEN, AND INK. AN EXCURRUS IN TROW- 


NOLOGY. BY PROFESSOR GRORGE WILSON. 
IV. WILLIAM COWRETT. A RURAL RIDE. BY G. & 
VENAULES AND THE LATE HINRY LUBHINGTON. 
¥. MORAL ASPECTS OF MK. TENNYSON TDYLIA. BY 
3M. LV bow. 
VL CHEAP ART, BY Pf. G. STRPHENS, 
VIL TH CRISIS OF TTAIMAN FREEDOM. BY PRANKLIV 
LUSHINGTON. 
VHT. COLLARQUY OF THE ROUND TABLE. 


Macuttias & Co,, Cambrider; and 21, Menrietta Atroet, Corent 
Garden + Wa. 


' 


Bald by all Moukselers and Newsnet, and at the Hallway Statians. 


pu UNIVERSAL REVIEW 


FOR NOVEMBER, peice 2s. ¢. contalas 


t. THE DEFENCES OF FNGLAND. 

2 DANISH LITERATURE—MOLBECH'S DANTS 

& TOUCHING &F “UMGNS AND THE MARKERS OF THEM. 
4A GHRAT MY “PART ut 
4. 
a 





PuSLic Wet XG 
TENNENT? CHEV LUIN, 
“¥ SSORTS—THETR USE ANT THEI ABUSE 


Landon: Ws. 1, Acces & Cy.,7, Leadenhall treet, 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 


STEREOSCOPIC 1 PHOTOGRAPHY, 


This day (to be continued 4 Noni ) is publishes, No, I. 
price 2s of 


THE 


STEREOSCOPIC CABINET; 


OR, MONTHLY PACKET OF PICTURES FOR THE 
STEREOSCOPE. 


Coutents : 


1. CHURCH OF 8ST. OUEN, ROUEN, the finest examplo 
known of Flamboyant Gothic, Photographed by R. 
Howlets, 

2. STATUE OF THALLA, in the Grecian Saloon, British 
Museum. Photographed by R. Fenton, 

s — beta MA RAAT Ss OUTWARD BOUND. 

lographe Captain Henry at during # 
crulae to came? ii 


The Packets will puss through the t form ny, and 
may be ordered of any Bookseller B tews on Couniey. 





Also, this day ls published, No. 17 anes Vol. TL) 
price +. td. 


THE 


STEREOSCOPIC MAGAZINE: 


A SELECTION POR TER STEREOACOPE OF 


LANDSCAPE SCENERY, ARCHITECTURE, RARE 
ANTIQUITIES, &c. 


WITH DESCRITTIVE LETTER-FRRSS, 


Contenta: 

1, THE FOSSIL GALLERY of tho British Museum, with 
the Gigunti¢ Irish Deer, Photographed by R. Fenton. 
The Description by Professor Owen, FP RB, 

2. THE GREAT GEYSER ROILING 8PRING OF ICE- 
LAND, get immediately after an eruption while the 
basin is yet steaming. Photographed by Captain 
Henry. 

3. zs GALLERY OF COLOSSAL EGYPTIAN AN- 

UITIES in the British Museam, Phote graphed 
tk Sire The Description by W. 8, wy Vuux, 
*,* No. XVIIL,, to be published on the Ist of December, 
will contain a heantifal series af Stereographs Mlustrative 
of the Elin Marbles. 
Leg ‘ Sterrucop! wine baa more than pratiend the ex 
tations Ol three oe thee wha ella upon the good taste of Mr, Reeve an the 


weil-kmown care with which he iseures Lhe splendid Ulustrated works 
for whieh his house is celebrated," —Lirerpad Oruree . 


, Vol L _——e 2.2, [This bait 


A WALKING TOUR IN 
BRITTANY. 


BY JOHN MOUNTENEY JEPHSON, 
DA, PAA 


ACCOMPANIED BY 
NOTES OF A PHOTOGRAPHIC EXPEDITION, 
BY LOVELL REEVE, F.L.S. 


“ Flere we havea real, fresh, maniy book. Mr. Jephecm hae pre 
duced a wees epirsted and instructive narrative; amd the ninety 
stereograpins that aoe pmpany it in a box Seems a mere! application of 
this beawlifel art." therapy Hier iewe 

“Ot Mr, Lowell Ree sterensenpio contributions to the hook we 
can truly my that we © Hever seen anything | whieh in the wadon 
uf delbcacy and Clearmees surpasece thei.’ 


*,* The Book, 12+. Tho Sterea: 
namber, in box, 











—— Ninety in 





THE TENERIFFE ASTRONOMICAL EXPEDITION 
IN MR, STEPHENSON'S YACHT “TITANIA,” 





Berond Thousand, in 1 vol, 4) pages, Twenty Photo- 
Sereographs, 


TENERIFFE: 


SPECIALITIES OF A RESIDENCE ABOVE THE 
CLOUDS, 


BY PROFESSOR C, PIAZZI SMYTH, 
Het Majosty’s Astronomer for Seotland- 


“The special interest of this work Lies bn the fart that it ey 
the Orst example of the applicaties nf the nelpée of the 
scope to book-ilustration. Nearl a tae, ture: hare bert taken 
at belgbteof fru seven to twndve above waetow hovet of of the 
wa, ondem the lower ground we are oy anown a di 
caetus gurden, rochternl-gatherenw at work, and ¢ 
‘befucr rralierd tn this maaner to eyes in Engiand . 


Toe Book, price 2le. The Sterecscope, price 3s. G1. 


Rien 








Love i Kreve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent 
‘Garden, 


Nuw Srares. 
Ocronzs 24, 1852, 
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REVIEWS. 
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A History of the City of Dublin. By J. T. 
Gilbert. Vol 101, (Dublin: McGlashan & 
Gill. London: J. R. Smith. Edinburgh: 
Menzies.) 

Our chief quarrel with the earlier volumes 

of this work was based on their style, the 

manner rather than the matter misliked us. 

In the present volume we find less to com- 

plain of on this score, the style being suffi- 

ciently sober—even to commonplace in some 
sages; the author, however, has left us 

ut little scope for criticism on his own eom- 
position, as he has drawn so largely on the 
works of others, availing bimself of their 
own words in the way of extensive quotations, 
that the entire volume consists of little else 
than a string of extracts connected together 
by a few occasional paragraphs of the author's 
own, the whole being constructed on very 
much the same paste-and-scissors principle 
as the * miscellaneous” columns of a penny 
weekly paper. It is, of course, out of the ques- 
tion to concede to a book so put together the 
title of “history.” It is no more a history 
of the City of Dublin than Hewitt's “ Tower 
of London” or the “Chronicles of London 

Bridge” are histories of our ancient fortresa 

or of the venerable stones which er y2 ont 50 
rettily at us from the noble elms of Ingress 
bbey, tis a guidebook or handbook,—and, 

let us add, a very good one,—but the more 

pretentious title is a mere misnomer. 

Having had our quarrel out, we turn with 
pleasure to the contents of the volume before 
us, Which for some reasons possesses an in- 
terest far beyond its predecessors. It may 
be necessary to recall to our readers’ recollec- 
tion that the plan of the work is to take in 
succession the different public buildings, 
streets, and other localities of the city, and 
trace the story of each, not the mere account 
of its various stages of construction or 
change, but of all that has taken place in and 
about it, and of the men that figured in and 
about it as well. It is thus that the anthor 
has succeeded in laying before us not a bare, 

catalogue of architectural or other 
details, but a very interesting and often 
amusing string of choice and characteristic 
ancedotes and extracts illustrative of the 
localities he describes. When we add that 
both College Green and Parliament House 

(now the k) are treated of in the present 

volume, it will be readily gathered that it 

possesses some features of far more than 
common interest. 

The history of College Green commences 
with the review, by Ludlow, of the Dublin 
Militia—1200 foot and 120 horse—in 1649, 
the “ Commissioners in their coaches" being 
also present. The notice of the houses of 
Lords Charlemont and Clancarty, which 
stood on the Green in the reign of Charles 
TL., gives occasion for some very interesting 
particulars of the careers and adventures of 
these two remarkable noblemen, as well as 
of some of the members of their families. 
A list of the booksellers and journalists 
whose establishments stood on the same 
spot is naturally accompanied with many 


curious particulars, among which the ac- 
counts of some trials for libel are the most 
interesting. The account of No, 5 seems to 


link the Dublin Press and our own together 
in the person of a gentleman, now some few 
years passed from among us, who, though 


| the best s 


i 





labouring in a very different sphere to our 
own, was for many Faery sincerely respected 
hy every member of the London Press. At 
No. 5, College Green, was, in 1798, the 
“ Apollo Circulating Library,” kept by Vin- 
hent Dowling, “ one of the ablest and wittiest 
writers connected with the Irish journals of 
his time,” and who was the principal contri- 
butor to the “Reports of the Irish Parlia- 
ment;" of course under a feigned name. 
After the Union, Dowling came to London, 
and, after ——— the usual meed of hard- 
ship with which hterary merit is honoured, 
became connected with The Times, Yin- 
cent George Dowling, whose career is 
matter of Ristory among the London jour- 
nals, and who died Editor of Bell's Life, was 
the son of this Vincent Dowling. 

The notice of the coffee-houses and taverns 
on the Green ineludes the well-known 
“Daly's,” the magnificence of which must 
have been on much the same seale and for 
much the same purpose as our own “ Crock- 
ford's” in the days of its—glory (?). The 
author quotes a writer in 1794, who remarks 
that “ the god of cards and dice has a temple, 
called Daly's, dedicated to his honour, in 
Dublin, much more magnificent than any 
temple to be found in that city dedicated to 
the God of the universe.” 

The history of the Statue, of course, intro- 
duces us to just the series of half-comic, half- 
serious scenes which might have been 
expected from party essions, profuse 
libations, icra ra 2 yeh ee pe By fussy 
officials, and similar influences operating on 
the naturally fiery and dashing temper of 
the most impulsive le in the world. The 
“blow up” is at pg end tery The chief 
historical interest of the volume, however, 
naturally centres in the account of the Par- 
liament House, or rather of the leading 
events which took place there from the frst 
aseombling of the Irish Parliament in Chi- 
chester House, after the Restoration of 1661, 
down to the final destruction of that body by 
the Act of Union (1800), passed in the build. 
ing which rose on the ruins of the former 
house. We can, in spite of a defect which 
we shall presently notice, conscientiously 
pesommeaad ike lengthy, but most interesting 
chapter to the perusal of our readers, for, 
though it displays in an eminent degree the 
imperfection which we have already noticed, 
and consists to a very large extent of 
extracts from speeches and contempora- 
neous and other hooks and descriptions, 
these are nevertheless linked together in 
& manner so really artistic that they read like 
@ continuous and well-digested narrative— 
moreover, the author has here shown himself 
happy in selecting the best passages from 
hes, &c., for extraction. We 
need hardly recapitulate the events affecting 
the Irish Parliament during the period indi- 


cated, They are summed up in afew words 


— struggle for independent legislation, | 


carried on by earnest but too often 
characteristically injudicions patriots on 
one side, and stutesmanship, prejudice, and, 
in the end, corruption of the most flagrant 
kind on the other. On which side the ex- 


citable populace would be found was as little | 


to be doubted as the part to be enacted by 
vain and extravagant men of rank, especially 
in the concluding scenes of the Parliament's 
existence; these are all matters of history 
now, and of peat! unquestioned and un- 
doubted by all credible historians, whether 
English or Irish; but here it is that we 
cannot refrain from pointing out the defect 
just alluded to, and which appears to us to be 


common to nearly all Irish historians of the 
Union. They all seem, in their great eagerness 
to paint the British Government in the black- 
est colours, to overlook the fact that wherever 
there is a briber there must be folks to be 
bribed as well; that if a minis’er has his 
pockets full of gold, or of loaves and fishes, 
there must be hands to receive and mouths 
| to swallow both the one and the other. But 
| the corruption by which the Union was car- 
ried is admitted to have gone even deeper 
‘than that. Im 1793, we are told, “the price 
: of an Irish borough was 14,0001. to 16,0001, 
‘exclusive of election expenses ;” the price 

paid for a seat was matter of open discus- 
sion among members; and, whilst the 
amount said to have been “expended by 
Government in procuring the majority” (of 
1800) “was 3,000,000/,," it is not denied— 
indeed, could not be—that a large propor- 
tion of this bribe found its way into the 
hands of the “natural old jobbers,” and so 
at last, of course, into the hands of the 
electors themselves. This is no compliment 
to the people whore sale and purchase are ro 
bitterly complained of, nor a very powerful 
argument in favour of their self-government. 
Bat the real truth is, we were just as 
bad in England in these glorious times ; 
venality was the minister's recognised 
matériel; and so in these days we hold up 
our hands in pious horror at Lord Castle- 
reagh’s wholesale “ generosity,” and forth- 
with issue commissions to Wakefield and 
Gloucester. 

But enough of an unpleasant subject. 
We turn with pleasure to the very graphic 
word-painting with which the interior of the 
Irish House of Commons is described—the 
presence, by the way, of so large a concourse 
of spectators as well as of ladies during both 
debates and divisions, and the habit of giving 
free utterance to their feelings on great ec- 
casions, must have added not a little both 
to the excitement of the scene and the zest 
of the speakers, Its interior is thas de- 
scribed on its first construction : 


“The Commons-room is truly deserving of 
admiration. Its form ia cirenlar, 55 feet in 
diameter, inscribed in a square, The seats 
whereon the members sit are dispased around the 
centre of the room in concentric circles, one rising 
above another, About 16 feet above the level of 
the floor, on a cylindrical basement, are igs aay 

; 16 Corinthian colamns supporting a rich hemi- 
spherical dome, which crowns the whole, A 
i narrow gallery for the public, about 5 feet broad, 
with very convenient seats, is fitted up, with o 
balustrade in front between the pillars. The 
appearance of the House assembled below from 
the Gallery corresponds with its importance, and 
presents a dignity that must be seen to be felt ; 
the strength of the orators’ eloquence receives 
additional force from the construction of the place, 
and the vibration in the dome.” 


| And its appearance on the occasion of Mr. 
| Hutchinson's celebrated communication from 
the Crown, in 1782, after which Grattan 
| made his great speech, beginning, "1 now 
| aldress a free people,” is thus brought before 
| the eye: 


“Tt is an observation not unworthy of remark, 
that in deseribing the events of that important 
evening, the structure of the Irish House of 

Commons, at the period of these debates, was 
| particularly adapted to convey to the people an 
| impression of dignity and of splendour in their 

legislative assembly. The interior of the Com- 
mons’ House was « rotunda of great architectural 
thagnificence ; an immense gallery, supported by 

Tuscan pillars, surrounded the inner base of a 

nd and lofty dome. In that gallery, on every 
important debute, nearly 700 auditors heard the 
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sentiments and learned the characters of their 
Lrish representatives; the gallery was never 
cleared Gn a division; the rising generation ac- 
quired the love of eloquence a of liberty, the 
winciples of a just and proud ambition, the 
vetails af public business, and the rudiments of 
constitutienal legislation. The front rows of this 
Hery were generally occupied by feruales of the 
ghest rank and fashion, whose presence gave on 
animating and brilliant splendour to the entire 
scene ; abd, in a nation such as Ireland then was, 
from which the gallant principles of chivalry had 
net been altogether banished, contributed net a 
little to the preservation of that decorum so indis- 
pensable to the dignity and weight of deliberative 
aszemblies. This entire gallery had been crowded 
at an early hour by personages of the first ro 
apectability of both sexes—it would be diffienlt to 
describe the interesting appearance of the whole 
assemblage at this awfal moment.” 


We should have been glad to extract a 
passage or two from some of the best scenes 
and speeches delineated, but we have already 
drawn too largely on onr space: we cannot, 
nevertheless, refrain from concluding with 
one of Dean Swift's pithy sayings, alluding 
to the rigid suppression of independent, or, 
as it was then culled, rebellious, opinion in 
his time ; the passage will bo found in “ Dra- 
pier’s Letters ": 

“TL have done; 


cram 

the Hherty of complaining ; althongh 4 man upon 
the rack was never known to be refused the liberty 
of roaring as loud as he theught fit." 


Whe but Swift could have penned sach 

lines ? 

The Wild-Powler, By H.C, Folkard, Esq. 
(Piper, Stephenson, & Spence.) 


Ma. Foukansp tells a truly circumstantial 
8 to account for the existence of thia 
work. To believe him, it is the resnlt of 
being a sucking barrister, and briefless, 
* But,” argues Be. apologetically, “ I have 
devoted by far the larger portion of my time 
to the study of the law; whilst a small part 
only, by way of rermunerutive recreation, has 
been turned to literary pursuits.” With 
charming self-exculpation he adds, “I have 
not been guilty of writing a book of fiction, 
but of facts gathered from the experiences of 
early life.” (Coudd Mr. Foikard have ex- 
isted in the Middle Ages, for many of his 
facts are positively gathered from thenee ?) 
There would, however, be no excuse for a 
lawyer indulging in wugm liferarie, unless 
he could plead a precedent, and there we 
grant that Mr. Folkard makes ont his case, 
not, as he first and fondly imagines, “ by 
precedent from the Greeks and Romans, 
who equalized their time for studying the 
arts and sciences which clevate the mind 
with manly sports which invigorate the 
body,” but by the argumentvin ad hominon, 
the inculpation of * many of our ablest law- 
yers " as amongst “the keenest sportsmen of 
their time,” clinching the ngsertion thus: “ At 
the prosent day the bench and bar are 
adorned with several such distinguished in- 
dividnals; not the least in importance 
amongst whom is our venerable and active 
Lord Chancellor, who, if report says traly, 
is so well skilled in the science of the trigger 
that he occasionally brings down a stag at 
@ distance of two or three hundred paces.” 
All this we humbly submit hardly establishes 


the congeniality of sporting propensities | pelled the enchantments of the ancient 


with bar or chamber practice ; but so much 
the better, we should think, for Mr. FPolk- 
ard’s book. 


for those who have used to- 
liberty have gone so far as to resent even- 








his Preface, we should have some fears about ! 
his volume. But, fortunately for him and! 
for us, it is not af all unfamiliar to us, as 
readers of the Sporting Review and Maga- 
zine of some little standing. This is more 
particularly observable in the anecdotical 

rtions of this handsome volume, purposely 
introduced by the author to relieve the 
didactic parts. A good tale, it is true, is 
none the worse of being twice told, but truly | 
some of Mr. FPolkard’s long shots, if not - 
Te to Baron Munchausen’s hunting ex: | 

oits, are at all events up to the mark of the 

on. Grantley Berkeley! The latter is off 
“to the west, to the west,’ and has taken 
British doga with him for American buffalo 
hunting, at which the natives affect to langh. 
Meanwhile the Hampshire coast, on which | 
Col. Hawker carned his wild-fowling im- § 
mortality, vacated by Grantley Berkeley, 
is free to Mr. Folkard and his double- 
barrelled gun, which, of course, like that of 
the well-known couplet of Wordsworth, ap- 
plied to a forensic wit in Edinburgh, has 

“One burrol chargod with Invw, 
And another changed with fun.” 

Of the first part of his compilation Mr. 
‘Folkard however has made no joke. His 
research is almost painful, the subject con- 
sidered; for it is one in which sporting 
experience in our opinion ought to do more | 
than any ammount of archwological lore. Not 
content, moreover, with ransacking the | 





And no doubt he has with amazing industry 
assembled together a vast and amusing array 
of facts from all quarters under heaven; he 
has only in doing so, we are afraid, imparted 

to the collection that appearance of being @ 

mere miscellany which must inevitably tell 

against it as the sort of book of reference - 
desiderated. 

But into what a world of wild and ani- 
mated nature are we here introduced! Yet 
it is almost stat nowinis umbra with it too ; 
for, though few would believe, except those 
who have witnessed, the immense flights of 
wild fowl that in severe winters visit our 
coasts, still it does require an old-fashioned 
winter like 1846-7—ah! that was the joy of 
Mr. Folkard’s heart—-when, despite the de- 
plorable drainage of the Bedford level, it so 
abundantly supplied with wild ducka the 
London market, that they sold at two shil- 


| lings a pair, and snipes at fourpence each ; 


whilst snipes in Devonshire fetched no more 
than a halfpenny. There was, a.p. 1496, the 
Dame Juliana Barnes, or Berners, with her 
famous “ Boke of St. Albans,” ridiculing the 
misery of the poor fowler, however ; aud go the 
“old-fashioned " winter sports would seem 
to have had their drawbacks also, capecially 
when gr had no better prehensile agen- 
cies than the nets, gins, and other con- 
trivances of which our author is so vein. 
There is one stickling-point in his ancient 
lore for which many might blame him as 


British Museum, the indefatigable counsel | hypercritical, but for which we take leave to 
learned in the law has crammed his pages ) tender our meed of praise, and it is the de- 
with foot-notes from authorities amongst the | termined way in which he insists on giving 


Cottonian MS. (which, however, we have no 
evidence, for all that, of his actually having 
consulted, since we find the same quotations 
ready made in Sharon Turner's “ Anglo- 
Saxon History”). Wejust hint this as a fault, 
and “hesitate dislike” of it, because we are 
struck with suspicion of book-making in this 
case to a degree which we could have well 
desired to avoid, in the perusal of a volume 
really embodying much knowledge of an inte- 
resting and adventurousart. Wedeunicneet 
leas for instance in Mr. Folkard to keep re- 
peating, and lamenting, that “the decoy" 
and the “flight pond” have been inadequately 
described by Willughby, Ray, and the best 
naturalists of old, and are unknown to the 
present generation, when, of the two best 
examples of either now existing in the 
country —the decoy at Lord Uchester’s 
swannery in Dorset (visited the other day 
by ex-queen Marie Amelic and the ex-prin- 
ceases of the French) and the flight poud at 
Lord Middleton's, Wollaton Hall, Notts-—our 
ingenuous ‘Templar utters not a word. Never- 
theless, very interesting and even edifying 
are the whole seventy and odd chapters of 
Mr. Folkard’s elaborate treatise, whether | 
discussing the modes of wild fowling ancient | 
or modern. We question very much if his | 
book can ever be set up as the authority for 





reference in matters of this sort; yet there | 
is no other, One would like to know some- | 
thing for certain of oll the devices in fowling, 
hawking, and sporting generally, so fertile in 
metaphor to Shakspere and the elder drama- 
tists, who had them ever at their Angers’ 
ends, Still more ought there to be a medium 
of interpretation betwixt us and the ancient 
balladists, describing Tristram's skill in 
“venerie”’ and Robin Hood's achievements 
with the bow, ere yet the shot-gun had dis- 
rt 
of fowling (of which Mr. Folkard now indites 
the monody), and introduced that new era, to 


Tf the learned gentleman | which, to do him justice, he devotes the 


could satisfactorily maintain the position in | better and more stirring portions of his book. 


the gatherings of different fowl (when cow 
gregaius, as he says) their strict and proper 
appellations. We should not feel pleased to 
hear the English language so far misapplied 
as to speak of a herd of sheep or a flock of 
cattle, of a pack of birds or a covey of 
wolves; and in like manner Mr. Folkard, on 
ancient and undoubted authority, protests 
against our employing other terms than a 
herd of swans, a gaggle of geese when on 
the water and a skein when on the wing, a 
paddling of wild ducks when on the water 
and a team when on the wing-—a sud or scut 
of mallards—a company of widgeon, a flight 
or rush of dunbirds, a spring of teal, a 
dropping of sheldrakes, a covert of coota, a 
herd of curlews, a sedge of herons, a win 

or congregation of plover, a desert o 
lapwings, » walk of snipes, a fling of 
oxbirds, and a hill of ruffs--expressions 
which, though some might be apt to vate 
them about as apposite os that of “a 
wilderness of monkeys,” yet, to those at all 
conversant with the respective habits of the 
hirds alluded to, convey the most apt and 
characteristic allusions conceivable, We 
have to thank Mr. Folkard for restoring 
these terms; he has, we ive, himeelf 
set the example of adherence to them through- 
out his work. This circumstance alone does 
not render it certain that he must neces- 
sarily be a good naturalist, although it im- 
plies possession of all the naturalist instincts 
ofa good sportsman; we are sorry to per- 
ceive, indeed, dis ing references to the 
great ornithological suthorities, althongh 
we will undertake, industrious as our author 
may have been, to glean from Yarrell and 
Selby, not to mention other British orni- 
thologists whom he has despitefully en- 
treated, the greater part, if not the whole, 
of the naturalist knowledge here conveyed. 
Tf Willughby did really* mistake the use of 
the dog at the decoy or duck-pond, as Mr. 
Folkard alleges, all we can say is, that one of 
the few remaining ponds in this country, that 
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which we have quoted as an example, was, 
and is, situated at Willughby’s own house, 
Wollaton Hall, above referred to, built by 
Willughby’s son, the first Lord Middleton, 
after the great naturalist had, in conjunction 
with Ray, both planned and pianted the 
grounds. 

Ancient fowling is now, however, a matter ! 
of the merest curiosity; although, as Mr. 
Folkard remarks, “it may be imagined a 
very tantalising situation to be placed in 
a land where hundreds of wild fow) are daily 
in the habit of thronging the inland waters, 
and yet to find one’s self so far removed from 
ingenuity as to be mnable to capture a bird.” 
The Greeks had their methods; so had the 
ancient Egyptians; and these Mr. Folkard 
somewhat confusedly mixes up with the hair 
nooses and springes of the Anglo-Saxons, 
with the singular artifice of fue-nets for 
taking ducks and cranes, and the use of 
limed strings and twigs, us well as poisonous 
drugs, in the art of fowling, In giving the 
history of the decoys, commencing with the 
Dutch, he has principally deseribed the cap- 
tures upon the Lincolnshire fens and Norfolk 
broads; devoting a chapter to the little dog, 
“the piper,” whoe position in the affair 
richly merits the compliment, The flight 
ponds which Mr. Folkard has deseribed are | 
those of Mersea and Brantham, in Essex. 
These are for the capture of duubirds or 
pocbards ; and danbirds area very abundant 
species, so much so that once it was no un- 
usual thing to see upon our coasts acres of 
water literally packed with them, sitting as 
thickly as they could cram. 

It is towards the close of his first one 
hundred pages that Mr. Folkard really brings | 
us face to face with the wild-fow] shooting of ! 
the present day. The walk across the stubble | 
with the double-barrelled gun, the covey of 
partridges whirring from the turnips, the 
— springing from his cover, the wild- 
owler speaks of with ill-disgaised contempt 
—*the chief secret of success being to ac- 
quire a habit of holding the gun straight, an 
art so readily acquired in the present day 
that a really bad shot is a personage seldom | 
to be met with.” Ah! “what a contrast 
to wild-fow] sitting on a large open river, on 
@ lake, or on the sea.” In short, he says 
‘that to approach wild fowl in such situations 
and get within deadly range, is an art only 
to be acquired by much experience, labour, 
and perseverance. Well, that depends on 
where you go. We only know that you may 
shoot “marrots” on the Scotch firths as 
quietly as if they were tamed on purpose 
to sit still and be blazed at, and for half-a- 
crown @ shot the tacksman at the Bass Rock 
will allow you to hit as many solan geese as 
you please, or, if you can't, and wrest eos 
the “ specimens,” to pull them off the nesta, 
unless (as they generally show fight) they | 
=. pee to get the better of you. Mr. Polk-' 

properly treats, however, of the sport, 
and warne the English sportsman that no 
branch of the art requires so much skill, 
practice, and hardy endurance as wild-fowl 
shooting. Previous to the invention of gun- 
Bing punte, the birds were shot, it would 
seem, from a rest stuck into the ooze, and 
the fowler and his assistant went on splexhere 
in pursuit of the wounded. The well-known 
“ stalking-horse” was another means em- 
ployed for approaching wild geese on the 
open moors, The geese did not mind the 
horses if unaccompanied by bipeds like them- 
selves, Justas you may see water-wagtails 
and crows hopping shout the sheep and 
cattle on the pastures, familiarly plucking 











wool and hairs from their coats, In fairness | chase or “give tongue,” but implicitly obey 


to Mr. Folkard we are tempted to cite a 
portion of the fruits of his research on this 
subject, of which the world has heard so 
much and probably now knows so little; 
Tue Staraine-Hoxae AXD APPARATUS 
“The stalking-horse was sometimes partly 


covered with a rug or cloth, extending well down | 
below the hocks, the better to protect the gunner | 


from exposure. But this proceeding of stalking 
wild-fowl in the open country did not often sue- 
ceed without extraonlinary skill and caution ; the 
watchful and suspicious nature of the birds often 
detecting the imposition before the guumer waa 
able to pet within deadly range, 

“The inhabitants of foreign countries for con- 
tories past have been accustomed to employ 
stalking-horses for the parpose of approaching 
wild-fowl. Trained oxen were used by the 
Spaniards,” and to this day stalking-horses are in 
use in some districts, both in England aud on the 
continent. 

* Artificial stalking-horses were sometimes 
employed where the fowler was unable to pro- 
vide himeelf with a living one.t These were 
sometimes made of canvas stuffed with straw ; 
being shaped and proportioned ay nearly as pos- 
sible in resemblance to o horse, with its head 
down, as if grazing at the herbage, and light and 
sortable, so that the fowler eould lift it with one 

d. Artificial cows are still employed im 
various parts of France, and sometimes with re- 
markable success. > 

“The stalking-horse, both living and artificial, 
was constantly employed by the ancient fowler, 
and whether for approaching wild fowl on the 
open moor, or by the brink of the water, 

“The artificial figures were pninted, and fitted 
with switch tails, so as to resemble, as nearly ax 
might be, the living animal; and they were some~ 
times made after the figure and form of horned 
cattle, deer, or such animals as the fowl were 
most accastomed te in the neighbourhood, 

“Shruba, bashes, artificial trees, mock fences, 
and such like contrivaneces,} were also employed 


with some sort of success, thongh not equal to | 


that of the well-trained live stalking horse ; a 


regard being had at all times to the figures and | 


forme which were moat common in the particular 
locality, so as to awaken least suspicion to the 
birds. When this latter class of stalking appa- 
ratus was ernployed, it was usual to place them 
near the haunts of the fowl a long time before 
hand, or move them by the gentlest possible 
means, else the device would be detected. And 
it would appear that the whole of the stalking. 
horse devices were found fitter for excursions im 
early morming or twilight than broad daylight, 
the natural watchfulness of the binds frequently 
enabling them to detect the imposition being 
practised upon them,” 

The above is a fair average specimen of 
Mr. Folkard's style and mode of treatment 
of his subjects. Lt ia rather loose in point 
of literary composition, redundant to a 
degree, which has contributed, we suspect, 


, to swell ont his book, and the matter 1s by , 
| no means well digested in compilation. 

When, however, the wild-shooter's dog | 
begins to raged upon the scene, we then | 


know that t 
with dreaming over the past, and has arrived 
at the realities of the present. This dog 
must be one that will * teen to heel,” never 





* Alonzo d' Bapinas, 

+ OF Artificial Stalking-Horses, Markbnm remarks :— 
“Now foraamuch a theeo Stalking- Horses, or Horses to 
stalk withall, are not evor ip reacdinesse, and at the beste 
aske a cool experce of time to bee beoaght te their best 
perfection . aa alan in that every poore mann of other which 
taketh detight tn this exercise, ix either not master of a 
Horse, of ife bo had one, yet wunteth fi¢ mennes to hevpe 
him; and yet neverthelesse the practice of Fowling must 
or should heo the greatest partaf his maintenance." — 
Hanger’s Preeention. 

t Vide “ Aviceptologle F ine," parC, Ervsz alnd, 
1ki4. = Tit. ; la Vache Artificteile. 

§ Fide “ Aviceptologic,” Tit: la Hutte Ambulante. 
Biome’s “ Geutlerman’s Recreations,” Xe. 


e writer has pretty well done } 


| signs and directions, Where is auch a dog 
tobe found? The best is the curly-coated 
retriever. Newfoundlands are sometimes 
| used, but are toolarge. The dog commencea 
his “education” at the age of ten months, 
hy being first tanght to fetch and carry. An 
engraving is given of “ Sambo,” a splendid 
dog, in the veryact, It is honourable to Mr. 
Folkard that he recommends kindness and 
matience in preference to all other modes of 
instruction, and agrees with Colonel Hutchin- 
son that the spike collar of the professed 
dog-breaker is “abrutal instrument.” After 
nistruction, a well-bred and high-couraged 
dog never refuses the water, however cold. 

There is a curious chapter on the language 
of birds, albeit’ Mr, Folkard prefaces it vith 
the hackneyed declaration : 

Norra op Witp-Fow., 
“T shall not ask Jean Jacques Rousseau 
If birds confatulate or ao," 

“Every wild-fowler,” ho observes, ‘‘from the 
practised sportsman to the decoy-man's wring: 
neck, is more or less familiar with the ordinary 
notes. of the apecics,—~duck, widgeon, geese, and 
such like. He knows the trumpet-like noise of 
a gaggle of wild geese, resembling at a distance 
the rich tone of a pack of fox hounds in full ery; 
the sonorous and saucy ‘quack! quack !' of the 
wild duck; the soft but attractive ‘wheow ! 
wheow !’ of the widgeon ; the sharp and wailing 
whistle of the plover ; the shrill but mournful ery 
of the enrlew ; the simple ‘pee-wit' of the lop- 
wing; and the ‘frank* warning of the majestic 
heron... When free from all suspicion and un- 
conscious of danger, the note of the Solan yoose is 
‘grog! grog!’ and so long as the fowler hears no 
| other note, he is assured the birds are not suspect- 
; jug him; but if he hears their wateh-word, * bine t 
bir!’ he instantly dosists, and remains as quiet 
and motionless as possible ; because it is the warn- 
——_ of the sentinel, which, in that one sound, 
informs all its companions of the eeepene’ ap- 
proach of an enemy. Generally after lying still 
for a few minutes, the words of assurance ‘grog ! 
grog!’ are repeated, and then the fowler resumes 
his movement.” 


The flight of wild-fowl is about as instruc- 
| tive as their inebriated “talk.” Mr. Polkard 
justly remarks that, although many of the 
auguries from this are false, there are many 
truthfnl signs to be neted from it. And Sir 
John Sinclair notices that when sea-gulls 
appear in the fields, a storm from the south- 
east generally follows; and when the storm 
begins to abate, they -fly back to the shore. 
All water-fowl it seems fly high in the air, 
| bent on some destination of which they never 
lose sight—wild swans with the neck straight 
forward and feet straight backward—vwild 
geese in a chain, precisely as if linked to- 
' gether (hence the fowler's “skein” of geese), 
otten changing their leaders and altering 
their figure—dueks distinguishable from wid- 
' goon by the greater regularity of their move- 
ments in the air, and when within range by 
| the brown feathers discernible in their backs. 
Ducks generally have a break in the centre ; 
“and,” says Mr. Folkard, “ present a figure 
very nach resembling the outline of North 
and South America as it appears on the 
map.” 

Now then for the gunning punt; it should 
first carry one individual sportsman (a dog 
not being allowed at sea), his is pret is 
elnding punt-gun for a half-pound charge of 
shat, and nothing more. It 1s generally flat- 
bottomed, Colonel Hawker condemns the 
round bottoms used at Southampton and 
Itchen ferry. It hase floor, on which the 
fowler lies Hat on his chest in working his 
} way towards a number of wild-fow) ; and he 
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cannot shift his gun, but fires it from the 
position in which it is placed, although there 
are at least two chances to one against its 
being placed at the proper elevation. Mr. 
Folkard recommends oakum for Lag as 
far preferable to ent or punched wads. It ia 
safest for the punter in loading to keep upon 


his knees, the unintentional swerve of man | 


and gun may otherwise throw both over- 
board, for, generally speaking, punts are 
very cranky. He must also take care of his 
collar-bone in firing; that is, he must not 
have his feet pressing against any sp bor 
substance whilst the gun is at his shoulder. 
Ina note Mr. Folkard asserts that even at 
rook-shooting parties, a small gun loaded 
with two drachms of powder has been known 
to break a man’s collar-bone if fired straight 
up in the air from the shoulder, With the 
shooting-yacht a stauncheon-gun is used, 
capable of carrying a charge of a pound and 
a-half of shot, and generally about eight 
feet in length. Nothing could be more 
minute than Mr. Folkard'’s directions for 
using all these weapons. We have amongst 
the numerots fine engravings that adorn his 
volume, a beautiful one of punting by day- 
light—if daylight s snowstorm on the water 
can be called—and the artist has significantly 
termed it “The Day for the Ducks." But 
snow is nothing. There is a chapter on wild- 
fowling in drift ice, which, to the tyro, wears 
we must say rather a chilling aspect. At 
every pull the ice congeals thicker and 
thicker on the oar-blades, and they become 
eventually so heavy that it is necessary to 
knock the one against the other, to throw off 
the icy burthen. This is in England, and 
the result of the writer's own experience. The 
danger to be avoided is to keep clear of ice- 
bergs, two of which floating past would 
crush a punt betwixt them like a bandbox. 
The colour of the punt should be of spotless 
white, to resemble the ice-drift. Mr. Folkard 
never knew a punter to lose his life on the 
ice; but he tells the melancholy story of o 
recklessly adventurous youth, who one time 
was relieved only by flying a kite, witha 
line attached, over his bead, and which thus 
supplied him with a rope, whereby he was 
dragged ashore; but a few years after the 
same person was shot in the leg by his own 

n, lying at full cock in the punt, as he was 

rawing it ashore, and bled to death. The 
sailing pant is sbout eighteen feet from stem 
to stern; the mast, a shifting one, is un- 
shipped at pleasure; and the sail, of lateen 
shape, is of white duck or calico. 

I ve is however the time for the punter 
to fill his boat, Ever so little moonlight 
will be of great nssistance to him. It is 
sometimes desirable to lie in ambush all 
night when wild ducks are near a fresh 
water rivulet flowing into salt water, and 
ducks are particularly fond of fresh 
water. On calm nights in such situations 
the punter will sometimes, even at the dis- 


tance of eighty yards and upwards, hear the | 


clatter of the wild ducks’ bills as they dabble 
in the water. The dangers of getting out of 
the punt at night are alarmingly illustrated 
by the story of two young boys lost and be- 
wildered in a fog on the Ouse (having got 
out to pick up birds). Their heartrendin 

cries were heard at a long distance, though 
help reached them only when too late. 
Night punting also has its illustrative anee- 
dote: a young curate, disappointed in punt- 
ing by day, and ignorant of the rules of 
punting by night, was drawn down upon, 
on suspicion of being “ ducks" by our 
sportsman and his associates, with three 
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‘punt guns, primed, capped, and cocked, 
‘carrying halfa pound of shot and upwards, 

bearing fully upon him for several minutes 

at fifty or sixty yards. Likewise a shoe- 
‘maker, who, instead of sticking to his last, 
employed his leisure moments in imitating 

the “whoew! whoew!" of the widgeon, 
and received for his pains three shots i his 
wrist and arm. 

Such is a full and fair account of a volume, 
the rest. of which is devoted (with a chapter 
to each) to the details of wild-goose shoot- 
ing, as the gray jag goose, bernicle, bean, 
'and Solan goose; heron shooting; wild-swan 
shooting—introductory of what we may well 
eall the poetry of wild-fowling—in the shoot- 
ing yacht; and finally to vit deck. wid son, 
pintail, teal, coot, moor-hen, shoveller, diver, 
plover, curlew, dotterell, ruff and reeve, 
godwit, snipe, and woodcock shooting, in all 
their varieties, with interesting notices of 
the haunts and habits of the birds. Supple- 
mentary to these are sundry chapters dedi- 
cated to illustrate wild-fowling exploits in 
Norway, the Orkneys, Shetlands, St. Kilda, 
France, America, Persia, Russia, and India, 
the three latter being chiefly curious modes 
of capture, On the whole the reader of Mr. 
Folkard’s book can hardly fail in being 
pleased, interested, and amused; if there be 
an iteration it is by no means “damnable,” 
but leaves scope for and suggests a new and 
compressed edition, to make way for which 
x heartily wish him a rapid disposal of the 

ret. 








Shakespeare Papers: Pictures Grave and Gay. 
By William Maginn, LL.D, (Bentley.) 


A sexizs of studies upon Shakspere's cha- 
racters, by a writer of so much taste and 
such extended sympathies as Dr. Maginn, 
could not fail to constitute a most interesting 
and amusing volume. Of this we might be 
sure beforehand, and there is, therefore, little 
occasion to bestow any such general kind of 
praise on the Papers now before us. But 
considering the great reputation of their 
author, we are naturally led to inquire if 
they add anything to our existing concep- 
tions of the characters they discuss. And 
here we must confess that our opinion is 
less completely favourable than we had anti- 
cipated it would be. If the pictures of Fal- 
staff and Jaques are as original and delight- 
ful, and Bottom and Polonius as good- 
humouredly satirical as conld be desired, 
it must be admitted, on the other hand, that 
_ Romeo, Iago, and Timon contain no reflec- 
| tions worthy of Maginn's powers; and that 
Lady Macbeth is rather strained and 
spasmodic. At the same time, it is im- 
— not to feel that even the two 
| first-mentioned portraits owe their chief 
charm to the carnestness with which the 
critic has seized on particular features in their 


PS 


is Own & 


Falstaff and Jaques delight and surprise us 
by the reality with which the two human 


though we see them as two living men more 
distinctly than in any other criticism we can 
remember; yet, after all, we cannot help 
suspecting that it is the Falstaff and the 
Jaques of William Maginn, and not of 
William Shakspere that we are looking at. 
“ We find,” says the Doctor, of Sir John : 
“Tn fact, he is a dissipated man of rank, with 
a thousand times more wit than ever fell to the 
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lot of all the men of rank in the world. But he 
has ill-played his canis in life, He grumbles not 
at the advancement of men of bis own order ; but 
the hitter drop of his soul overflows when he re- 
members how he and that cheeseparing Shallow 
began the world, and reflects that the starweling 
justice has land and beeves, while he, the wit sn 

the gentleman, is penniless, and living from band 
to mouth by the casnal shifts of the day. Hy 
looks at the goodly dwelling and the riches of 
him whom he tad once so thoroughly contemme! 
with an inward pang that he has scarcely a roof 
under which he can lay his head. The tragh 
Macbeth, in the agony of his Jast struggle, ac- 
knowledges with a deep despair that the thing. 
which should accompany old age—as honour, 
love, obedience, troops of friends—he must not 
look to have. The comic Falstaff says nothing 
on the subject ; but, by the choice of sach asso. 
ciates as Bardolph, Pistol, and the rest of tha: 
following, he tacitly declares that he too has lost 
the advantages which should be attendant oa 
years. No curses loud or deep have accompani«! 
his festive career—its conclusion is not the less 
sad on that account; neglect, forgotten friend. 
ship, services overlooked, shared pleasures unre- 

membered, and fair occasions gone for ever br, 
haunt him, no doubt, as sharply as the conscious- 
ness of deserving universal hatred galls the soul 
of Macbeth,” 


Now we are willing enough to accept 
the Doctor's vindication of his hero from 
the charges of cowardice, pan or malice, 
with which he is ordinarily associated. We 
will admit readily that he was a finer 

‘ntleman and a man of more intellect than 
is commonly supposed. But that he was con- 
scious of any icular moral degradation in 
the life he led we cannot bring ourselves to 
believe. There is no trace of any bitterness 
towards others, or self-reproach towards 
himself in any of his numerous conversations. 
He wants money, for the sake of what money 
can buy; “ What staff wilt havea kirtle of ? 
I shall receive money on Thursday,” and he 
was occasionally betrayed into exclamations 
of half-contemptuous wrath at the prosperity 
of a fool like Shallow. But that this was 
ever coupled with regret for wasted oppor- 
tunities, or grief for unrequited services, we 
seo no reason to imagine. He was a com- 
bination of intellect and sensuality, like 
Charles TT. We can discover no vestiges of 
the sentimentalism imputed to him by 
Maginn. He was one of those men, of whom 
we all have met, one or two in the course of 
our experience, who are led, partly by circum- 
stances, and partly by natural inclination, to 
live by their powers of pleasing rather than 
by regular appt gach men are often, 
indeed generally,cultivated gentlemen, versa- 
tile, witty, jovial, and heartless: delighted 
to meet their friends, but totally careless of 
them when absent: borrowing money with 
the full intention of paying it, but incapable 
of appreciating the point of view from which 
others regard a failure to do so: men of 
such abundance of wit, playful and joliy, 


Ibergpeeanee which appealed most strongly to | rather than polished or piercing, that its 


: ipathies, rather than to any | mere reflection seems to make others witty 
searching insight into Shakspere’s inten- | 
tion. Thus, although his commentaries upon | 


also: men upon whom everybedy breaks 
his jest, but who are never for one instant 
viewed in the light of butts: men who 


u | fluctuate between two reputations, a Fred 
beings are made to stand before our minds; | 





Bayham on the one hand, or a Skimpole 
on the other; and are described either 
as jolly fellows and no one's enemies but 
their own, or as dangerous and es 
alventurere, according to the fancy of their 
different acquaintances. Such men as these 
would be self-contradictions if they ever 
brooded over the past. The sun of present 
enjoyment is just as exsential to their exist- 
ence ag summer is to the swallow: a bird 
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whom they resemble a good deal in the 
regularity with which they migrate from 
one circle of acquaintance to another 
when they feel the cold weather ap- 
proaching. It is difficult to be angry with 
such men, Their wants, as Mr. Skimpole 
would have said, are fow. Cannot societ 

give them their claret, and melons, their 
prandia and Callirhoé, and leave them alone. 
They do not want to govern empires, or to 
propagate ereeds, or generally to disturb or 
ahnoy the humen race. They have such a 
thorough capacity for physical enjoyment ; 
they seem to be living go strictly “ according 
to nature” when they are eating, drinking, 
and jesting; it seems so cruel to goad their 
native indolence to labour; that it is scarcely 
to be wondered at they find so many patrons 
to humour them, independently of their 
power of pleasing in return. In Falstaff, 
therefore, we have always conceived that 
Shakspere simply meant to draw the Eli- 
zabethan “jolly fellow,” a more plain and 
outrageous jo : fellow than his modern 
representative, but essentially of the same 
stamp as those affable and embarrassed 
gentlemen to whom Mr. Thackeray loves to 
introduce us. <A character of this kind 
brooding over “ wasted opportunities " would 
be a monster, All sentiment is alien to it; 
and, as far as Falstaff alone is in question, 
the idea of auch an element in his character 
would, to our minds, spoil the humour of 
half the best scenes in iakueiae That he 
was often acting a part to amuse the Prince, 
which is Maginn’s belief, we trust will never 
become ours. We should lose all our relish 
for Sir John, if we fancied him not really 
loving the life he followed, and instead of this 
assuming more vices than he had for the enke 
of bread. We like to fancy him, “a goodly, 
portly man, i’ faith, and a corpulent; of a 
cheerful look, a pleasing eye, and a most 
noble carriage,” perfectly contented with his 
existence, sunning himself in the favour of 
the heir-apparent, and feeling pretty sure of 
& provision. His birth and his alilities are 
not in the least degree inconsistent with this 
view of his character. But we must also, in 
conclusion, differ to some extent from Dr. 
Maginn in our interpretation of the Gads- 
hill robbery. Falstaff running away is 
nothing; he might very readily have been 
afraid of a capture when he observed the 
absence of two important members of his 
party, and we can easily imagine the excited 
state in which he would return to the Bour’s 
Head, and the exaggerations of which he 
would half unconsciously be guilty in his 
animated version of what had occurred. 
But then this will not explain everything. 
How are we to get rid of the hacked dugger 
and the spear-grass used to make his nose 
bleed? That indicates a deliberate design 
on Falstaff’s part to dupe the Prince, which 
we cannot think, with the Doctor, was sole} 

intended for the latter's amusement, We 
have no doubt that Falstaff, like many ano- 
ther man of the same stamp, was somewhat 
given “ to talk big,” a propensity which is oc- 
casionally found in conjunction with real cou- 
rage, So that,on the whole, we think it would 
be nearer trath to assign the celebrated men 
in buckram to a very mixed origin—partly 
to his nataral tendency to braggadocio, partly 
to his sense of fan, partly to an idea of re- 
venging himself on the Prince for his deser- 
tion by making him the dupe of the invention. 
But that he concocted the whole affair merely 
to amuse his patron, is a theory which gives 


us a lower rather than a higher view of his | pluck the nipple from the boneless gums of her | 


character, and converts him from a jolly 





companion, and man about town, into a mere 
trenchermen and buffoon. ; 

With Dr. Maginn’s estimate of Jaques 
we feel more inclined to agree : 


** He is nothing more than an idle gentleman 
given to musing, and making invectives, against 
the affairs of the world, which are more remark- 
able for the poetry of their style and expression 
than the pungency of their satire. His famous 
description of the seven ages of man is that of a 
inan who has seen but little to complain of in his 
earcer through life.” 

That is to say, there is at bottom a 

Bulwerian element in his misery. It is the 
poetry of melancholy and not the reality 
j which he knows. It is general, as derived 
from observation of human life, and not 
personal, as eeeing from his own €x- 
perience. He lost his property, it is 
true, but not after a fashion which is accus- 
tomed to give people mach pain, As our 
author says : 

“His mind is relieved of a thousand anxieties 
which beset him in the court, and he breathes 
freely in the forest. The iron has not entered inte 
his soul ; nothing has occurred to chase sleep from 
his eyelids; and his fantastic reflections are, as 
he himself takes care to tell us, but general ob- 
servations on the ordinary and outward manners 
are feelings of mankind,—a species of taxing 
which 


tf em like & wild-goose flies, 
Voelaim'i of any man,’ 

But, for all this, we cannot a with him 
that Falstaff is « whit more melancholy than 
Jaques. Falstaff may be, nay, he undoubtedly 
is, @ more melancholy object to contemplate. 
But he was not melancholy in himeelf; such 
men are incapable of the sensation; other- 
wise, they could not live—the uncertainties 
of their prospects would kill them. But we 
quite concur in Maginn’s theory of the 
ete Jaques, who was sad, not from 
necessity, but choice. 

The next character on the list is that of 
Romeo. In this chapter there is nothing 
very striking. Romeo's salient characteristic 
is, 1m the Doctor's opinion, his ill-luck. An 
example of ill-luck is what Shakspere in- 
tended by this play, and not merely an illus- 
tration of his dictum upon “true love,” on 
which point the Doctor makes a very apposite 
quotation from Sir Walter Scott. Perhaps 
this view is a little fancifal, but it is scarcely 

worth serious discussion. 

In Bottom the Weaver, Maginn is much 
more at home again. Polonius also is very 
clever. But we have heard the same opinion 
of him expressed in other quarters, namely, 
that he was no fool, except as far as his 
official position entailed foolery upon him. 

Lady Machoth, Timon, aa Iago are all 
good, but not good enough for Maginn, In 
Lady Macbeth he sees above every other 
quality love for her husband, which carricd 
her on to deeds from which her natural diz- 
position would have shrank ; 

“We find at Inst what she had sacrificed, how 

dreadful was the struggle she had to sulxdite. 
Her nerve, her courage, nental and physical, waa 
unbroken during the mye of the munter; but 
hovror was already seated in her heart." 
After quoting the lines in which she de- 
elares she would have dashed ber infant's 
brains out, had she sworn to do it, se Muac- 
beth had sworn to kill Duncan, he adds - 

“Ts she indeed so unnatural—so destitute of 
maternal, of womanly feeling? No, In the next 
scene we find her deterred from actual parti- 
cipation io killing Duncan, beeause he resembled 

in father in his sleep. This is mot the lady to 


infant, ond dash out its brains,” 


He calla her in conclusion “ the sorely 
urged and broken-hearted Lady Macbeth,” 
We have not much to say against this con- 
ception of her character, but we seem to 
Joel that it is not exactly the true one. Her 
aversion to aid in dann Dancan's blood 
because he resembled her father in his sleep, 
does not prove much. It may of course be 
ali that Maginn makes of it; but it may be 
nothing more than the effect of one of those 
trifling circumstances by which { crimi- 
nals are so frequently intiuenced, Her famous 

; exclamation “Out damned spot,” which 
, the Doctor enlists also on his sido, is seurcely 





more significant — Mrs. Manning might 
have said the same. Bill Sykes is described, 


in our opinion very truthfully, as affected by 
a similar horror. ‘Terror and remorse after 
a wicked action are not incompatible surely 
with “ reckleasness and defiance" before it. 
These are all negative arguments, of course, 
but still they are against pure assump- 
tion, as many of the Doctor's statements m 
this chapter seem to be, 

We have now we think given our readers 
a pretty fair idea of these essays, They dis- 
play everywhere an independence of judg- 
ment, and a careful study of his subjects, 
which combine to make his papers intercat- 
ing, even where we differ from the conclu- 
sions they contain. But the most striking 
feature of the two most striking essays, is 
the steadiness with which he lays hold of 
points in the characters introduced which 
seem applicable to his own position, In all 
his lamentations over, and vindications of, 
Falstaff,—his wit, his misfortunes, and his 
recklessnes’,—peeps out the capers of the 
Doctor and an implied defence of his own 

raonal habits. So, in the essay upon 
aques, the critic's own contempt for the 
mock melancholy of a man who had never 
known the uncertainties and anxieties of 
Bohemianism is unmistakeable. It was 
very natural that the Doctor should write 
in this way. But the world may depend 
upon it, that your jolly fellow is generally 
quite as happy as he deserves to be, and that 
he is usuaily blest with an organisation 
which sets care at defiance. 





Saul: a Drama, in Three Parts. Second 
Edition, carefally Revised and Emended. 
(Montreal: John Lovell. London; Rout- 
ledge, Warne, & Routledge.) 

Genirs, like Love, “ will find out the way,” 

or this singular book, written greg 

in the backwoods of Canada, would hardly 
ever have had an opportunity of appealing 
| to the suffrage of an English pubic. The 
mediator between the colonial bard and the 
metropolitan reader was, we have been given 
to understand, Mr. Nathaniel Hawthorn, who 
brought a copy over on his last visit to this 
country, aot Wt it in judicious and diseri- 
minating hands. A notice in the North 
British Review was the result, and this, it 
would appear, has led to the simultaneous 
publication of the second edition in Montreal 
and London, We have been particular in 
detailing these circumstances. for the book 
is not one to recommend itself ut first sight. 
It belongs to that unhallowed and appalling 
class of prodnetions—the native element of 
those poets who have no notion of propor- 
tion or artistic finish, or unity of impression, 
or anything that their betters have thought 
worth attending to—the dramatic poem, 
whose lines are counted by the thousand. 

Pardonable is the scepticiam that distrnsts 

from this particular 
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Nazareth, and one hardly to be confuted by | 


the production of one or two of the many 
fine passages to be met with in the work ; 
for even the good things of the megatherinm 
school of dramatists are apt to be so absurdly 
misplaced, as to appear little better than so 
many brilliant impertinences. It is needful 
to read the book with some attention to 
recognise the unity of feeling by which it is 
pervaded throughout, the fertility displayed 
in the invention of the characters, and the 
plastic power by which (with one or two 
rather important exceptions) they are made 
to contribute to the dramatic effect. The 
author is evidently a close student of Shak- 
spere, and often reproduces the most obvious 
c teristics of the Shaks drama 
with quite startlmg fidelity. What most 
forcibly arrests the attention on first reading 
Shakspere, is his lavish prodigality of re- 
source, and skill in, as it were, manamvring 
multitudes. To read a Greek play ia like 
going to see a tablean vircnd, where five or 
six persons at most combine to produce an 
effective group by means of attitudes pre- 
viously rehearsed ; but a Shaksperean drama 
is like a great battle, not less a definite 
action, with beginning, middle, and end, for 
being worked out by an innumerable multi- 
tude of actors, and a thousand evolutions 
necessarily unpremeditated. This unity in 
variety is also a marked characteristic of 
* Saul,” and as a flock of sheep may pass for 
an army at 2 distance, so its ease of handling 
frequently brings Shakspere to the mind— 
an impression decidedly assisted by the 

lain, robust Saxon of the diction, and many 
imitations almost sufficiently close for pla- 
giarisms, were they not redeemed by inter- 
spersed strokes of original thought. It is 
needless to add that this similarity will not 
sustain a very minute criticism, Like flowers, 
Shakspere's plays are equally marvellous as 
wholes and in parts, as viewed by the micro- 
scope or with the naked eye. A single speech 
often gives the essence of a character, a single 
line may afford scope for inexhaustible re- 
flection. “Saul” is a flower of wax, without 
cells or veins, or any microcosm of beanty 
and marvel to repay profound study. ‘The 
characters are mostly true to nature, but to 
nature as seen in the rough; the poet's eye 
has not been sufficiently acute, or sufficiently 
close, to remark her delicate and almost 
insensible gradations. The action is a very 
tolerable portrait of life in a certain phase, 
not as, with Shakspere, her infallible mirror. 
Still, even in these respects, the poet sur- 
agg all contemporary dramatists except 

r. Browning, whose apparent superiority 
may perhaps be due to his choice of subjects 
nearer to the sympathies of the modern 
world. 

Two serious defects, however, interfere 
with the high standing the author of “ Saul” 
might otherwise claim as a dramatic poet. 
‘The first arises from the natare of the story. 
It would be idle to deny that the Jewish 
conceptions of Deity were very different from 
ours—that, according to our notions, Saul 
did but approve himself an excellent Pro- 
testant when he proceeded to offer sacrifice 
without waiting for the priest—and that we 
have learned to think the kind treatment, 
rather than the massacre, of captives accept- 
able to Tim whose mercy is over all his 
works. No doubt the difficulty is capable of 
a satisfactory solution—only not at the hands 
of poets, Like the woman, the poet who 
deliberates is lost. He must not stop to 
preach and argue, to explain this and qualify 
that, to say “This part of my action may 
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appear very disagreeable, and, in fact, would 


be 80, were it not for certain moral consider- | 
ations to which such an one will request | 


your attention while he is preparing to 
poison the king.” An action must explain 
its own raison d'étre, or remain unintelli- 
gible; the writhings of were prepos- 
terous had the sculptor forgotten the ser- 
pents, though he had graved ever so elegant 
an inscription to explain why they were not 
there. The author of “Saul” has not 


attempted any such useless justification, nor | 


has he departed from his authorities and 
essayed the rehabilitation of his hero. He 
has simply adapted the Scriptural narrative, 
adding no more than dramatic exigences 
require, and taking little or nothing away. 
The effect is excessively painful, almost re- 
volting—-for, as the case is put before us, the 
sympathy we cannot refuse Saul is neces- 
sarily revolt against Heaven. What is no 


objection to the Biblical narrative as we | 
receive it, becomes a very serious one as soon 


as the action is transferred from the world 
of prose to the world of ry. From the 
historian we expect nothing but a plain 
statement of facts ; his task would be endless 
were he to attempt to solve the moral pro- 
blems that spring up with every incident he 
details. But the poet's is a world of beauty 
and harmony, and if it be the greatest 
triumph of the greatest s to create 
delight from pain, and blood, and desolation, 
and whatever appears most unlovely till 
visited by their Tivine light, so it is their 
worst discomfiture when the evil thing they 
have introduced into their Paradise refuses 
to assume a nature in harmony with the 
spot, and remains dark, perplexing, and re- 
volting still. 

The correlative of this unpleasant dramatic 
economy is a certain tameness and frigidity 
of style, far, indeed, from being a general 
characteristic, but all the more marked for 
appearing precisely where it would have 
been least natural to expect it. Saul's 
speeches are in general worthy of his cha- 
racter and situation, and the inferior per- 
sonages—soldiers, attendants, and the like— 
are frequently pictaresque to the total obli- 
vion of all dramatic propriety. But the 
personages who should have been greed 
interesting are simply abortions. Nothing 
can match the insipidity of David, unless it 
be the insipidity of Samuel. The greatest 
occasions, the most stirring situations, are 
insufficient to make the one enthusiastic, or 
the other dignified. Even Saul himself is 
apt to break down in his set speeches, fail- 
ing where the course of the action, as marked 
out by the historian, absolutely requires him 
to say something fine and effective in scenes 
of the author's own devising. This inability 
to work out the conceptions of others is at 
all events a guarantee of sterling originality 
~« merit which will hardly be refused to 
the writer of a soliloquy like this: 


SAUL, 


To hunt and to be hunted make existence ; 

For we are all or chasers or the chased ; 

And some weak, luckless wretches ever seem 

Flying before the bounds of clecumstance, 

A-dtown the windy gullies of this life; 

‘TH, toppling over death's uncertain verge, 

We eee of them no more. Surely this day 

Has been a wild epitome of life! 

Por life is merely 2 7 3 

Yea, life itectf is only a} day, 

And death arrives like swulown. Lo, the aun 

Lies down I'th’ waters, and the murky moon 

Ont of the cast sails sullen. “Tis the hour 

Of feer and melancholy, when the soul 

Hanes poised, with falded wings, ‘tween day and 
night. 

Now crow I sad as evening, yea, ae night; 

Ami boling cometh, like eve’« mournful bird, 

Across my soul's lea, doleful to my heart, 


Therein, alas! now new misgi rise 

i At Aliner’s well-means but a! words, 
That, lieu of stilling fears with sense of safety, 
Stir doubts of danger; as a friendly hand, 

In the eo acd of the 


Officd 
From a sick 


False fliea! or, if ye will not settle, come 
And singe your litde wings at lacnp 
Of this great victory. 
Or a piece of description like this: 
saul. 
Take some food, and be revived 
While light remains for labor, Soe, the clouds: 
Clear off, and leave the expanse o'th’ aky serene, 
Although obseare. 


2 
E 
; 
i 


Of all time's hours! 
SECOND OFFICER. 

Witchcraft now seems to hang 
Between the horns oth’ moon, cannot shine 
— the vast, darksome chamber of the night,. 

Which now appears, to my i 

Upgiven to magic ani the s profane 
Of eecerers, minal Wire Tenaie Wises Bodies Nand 
cir 


O San), afraid of the magicians’ charms 
Directed ‘guinst thee for their roothng out? 





Sark, 

I fear thom not, nor anything that comes 
Within the range of their claimed ministry ; 
Whether ghosts of the departed, or bad angels 
Who (‘tis affirmed) are sold into their service 

For the prive of their own souls; yea, if the Devil 
Now stood alone by me on this dusk fel, 

I'd snob him with il manners. Yet the moon 
Wears unto me the same weird as 

She wears to thee; and when I was a boy, 

1 was (ns even to this hour T am) 

Fascinated by the horror of this quarter; 

Loving it more than when, her foe 

The dim equivecation wears away, 

Until at she languishes i'th’ A 

And shines down like an angel. 


FINST OFFICER, 


like, 
And with a few spectator stars, goes 
Down westward, aa if lending the obsequies 
Of those of her idolatrows 


Who, by their ores or by care, have perished 
own aw * 
Since troke this day's crenge mewn. 
RAUL. 
Hearken ; the blast 
Sighs throngh yon cypress’ tope the dismal dirge 
Of the remainder; whorn their own cuaped goddess, 
Pale Asltaroth, yon moon, shall from heaven's verge 
oe sca, like # es 3 
i BOT, Wey inv * 
Nar leave one breathing by the penab be, 
Isolated passages of this nature, however 
brilliant, are poor vouchers for the merit of 
| awork whose object should be the produc- 
| tion of total impression. There is no other 
| way, however, of recognising the great suc- 
eess of “ Saul” in this respect than by read- 
ing it. We cannot quote the whole, and 
must be content with adducing two or three 
more fragments conspicuous for origi § 
of thought and force of diction : 


‘ a _— from us retire, 

Bee SUP " W oor Hess 

Alone, and lay it halese the Lard + soon 

Returned, and in such sad and solemn style 

Foretold the issues of our granted wish, 

Thut, for an season, we stood? wavering; 

Even as the headstrong wind, whan, Laving blown 

Strongly out of one quarter, on « sudden, 

As if uncertain of ite next direction, 

It resticss veers, travelling nor cast nor weat, 

Nor north nor south; so we, surprised, 

Perplexed, revolving, and not knowing whether 

To retain this evil or to accept of that, 
* * ° 


Fail ye! 
Let the morn fisil to break ; I will not break 
My word. Haste, or I'm there before you, Fail! 
Let the morn fail the east; I'l nos fall you, 
a swift and ag as the . = 

Juseen approach, then, guthering wy force 
At dawning, sweep on ‘iieenoe, 0 Mi rht's blest 
Sweeps down from Carme! on the aca. 
. . 


* . Ld 


Vise? DEMom, 
Now let us down to bell; we've seen the inst. 
SROOND DEMON. 


Stay; for the road thereto ia yee incumbered 

With the descending spectres of the killed. 

"Tin gota they choke hell's gates, and stretch from 
belts 


| Out like « tongue upon the silent gulf; 
i Wherein our spirits even a terrestrial ships 
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That are detained by fon) winds in an offing— 
Linger porfarce, and fool broad of sighs, 
awing ther on the dark billowless waste, 
Bh eden errands mere Gemal then ——— 
midnigg! 1 Bilt flood” f— 
Siven dod Aimalatr's teces oct een 
om . . . = 
SAUL, 
Still more, still more; I feel dhe demon move 
Amiist the gloomy branches of my breast ; 
Even os a bird that buries iteelf dooper 
Within its nest at stirring of the storm. 
. . . . . 


a » 
tah po f ned dy Aen gn ty when it, fall orbed, 
Hangs in the heaven's blue hall, what time the night, 
Along with it und some seleetest stars, 

Holds court unseen by the dull, slutnbering world. 

Many passages display, not merely verbal 
beauty, but true mental subtlety pic ycho- 
logical insight. This is especially the case 
with the seenes where the demon Malzah— 
Saul's tempter, and a very remarkable crea- 
tion—figures directly or indirectly. Malzah 
4s 4 sort of diabolical Puck—a merry devil, 
raga getting into absurd scrapes—a 
being wit whom it is difficult to associate 
the idea of either right or wrong. ‘There is 
not a particle of malignity about him, and he 
1s certainly much less of a fiend than the 
so-called angel Zeletha, who pitilessl keeps 
him to his work long after he has ome 
tired of it. Yet he is the very incarnation 
of vanity, selfishness, and frivolity, and so 
much the creature of circumstances as, over- 
joyed at his release from Saul, to express his 
intention of straightway becoming an angel. 

At the same time he ‘is a philosopher, and 

aceurate student of human nature : 

His mind's def 
Pe ete re ovate 
4 imeveller dove a0 inn, and, when I'm there, 
He will net ntieme : 
This diabolical acuteness is co i 
to the possessed Saul ; oe 
Tam ben 
Which I wil bosee ene eno 
That I hereafter may have er to plead 
1 «lid it in the darkness. “is the flend 
He darkens, yet iifuminates, my mind, 
Like the heavens when lightaings ride the wind. 
Mach more might be quoted, but enough 
has probably been adduced to prove that, in 
the author of “Saul,” the poetic and the 
philosophic intellect have combined to form 

a dramatist of no common order, We hope 

to meet with him again. 








The Speaker at Home. By Rev. J. J. Hal- 
— “of Bpowk _ a apie = the ag 
oe mpeecr, by . tone, AL 
MD, do,ke, bo. (Belle Daldy.) , 
It may generally be predicted with tolerable 
certainty that a book on elocution, especially 
if written by aclergyman, will consist mainly 
of a discussion of the comparative advan 
of extempore, and what may be called, for the 
sake of brevity, written, preaching. No one, 
therefore, will be surprised to find that Mr. 
Halcombe has devoted the greater part of his 
small work to the consideration of this branch 
of his subject. After a few preliminary re- 
marks on the universal utility of a ready 
faculty of speaking in public, and on the 
sbeurdit of expecting to acquire it without 
ong and assiduous practice, he plunges at 
once in medias res, and bears 
mony to the 
over written discourses. His o inion, though 
in accordance we believe with that of the 
majority of the church-going public, is per- 
haps somewhat too strongly and uncondi- 
tionally expressed. Few, we think, will deny 


energetic testi- 


eneral superiority of extempore — doubtedly 
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that an extempore sermon, provided it be 
not inferior in coherence and argumentative 
construction, will generally be superior in 
force and effectiveness toa written discourse. 
But Mr, Halcombe goes farther than this, 
and is inclined to attribute to extempore 
speaking, irrespective of its goodness or 
badnees, an inherent power, the possession of 
which might, at any rate, be reasonably dis- 
puted. He says, for example, that it is sure 
to attract attention—“ whether such speaking 
be good, bad, or indifferent, you cannot help 
listening,"—and illustrates his assertion in 
the following manner : 

** Let four persons be in a room together—A is 
talking to B, and C to D, and B wishes to hear 
what C is saying; no matter what commonplace 
A is talking, B cannot so entirely abstract his 


mind as to listen to C; this is tenfold more the 
case ina public assembly, where hundreds are 
keeping silence for one man to speak-” 


The two cases are surely less strictly 
parallel than Mr, Halcombe supposes them 
tobe. No doubt, under the foregoing cir- 
cumstances, B would have considerable diffi- 
culty in fully appreciating all that C was 
saying; but the principal source of this 
difficulty would be the necessity imposed 
upon him by the ordinary rules of courtesy, 
of seeming to listen to A, and of interjectin 
brief replies at suitable intervals. But if 
B were one of an audience to whom C was 
delivering an extempore sermon, there would 
be no such necessity for him to exhibit out- 
ward and visible signs of sustained attention ; 
and, as nothing would be required of him 
but to sit still, he might, we think, please 
himself about listening to C or thinking 
of something else. e mere fact of C's 
having no book before him would not of itself 
command B's attention, if neither the matter 
nor the manner of the discourse were such 
as to excite his interest. In order to make 
the circumstances at all parallel, we must 
suppose that A is sitting next to B, and is 
chattering into his ear during the whole of 
the discourse ; but even then the interruption 
would be less certainly distracting than in 
the previous case, since B would be under 
no obligation to show any signs of attention 
to A's remarks, 

But, though Mr. Halcombe may seem to 
attach an undue importance to the mere 
form of extemporaneous preaching, he is fur 
from underrating the parc of carefully 

reparing the subject-matter of the discourse. 
Hie states very distinctly that, though the 
lan be extempore, it by no means fol- 
lows that the matter should be so likewise. 
On the contrary, he recommends the prac- 
tice of committing to memory a vious] 
written sermon, as the best, if not the only, 
method of acquiring an adequate faculty of 
extempore preaching. In anticipating the 

robable objections to this plan, derived 

m the time that would be required to 
carry it out fully, he makes some observa- 
tions which may safely be commended to 
the notice of at least the majority of clergy- 
men: 

‘In the first place, it must be remembered 
that to deliver a sermon even from a manuscript 
always requires a laborious preparation of two or 
three hours at least, in addition to the time spent 
in writing it, and that, too, even in the case of 
the very best readers. Unless a man is content 
to give up the power and effect which he un- 
gains by looking towards those to whom 
he is speaking, he must have gained so accurate 


an acquaintance with his subject that the eye may | 
readily take in the whole of a sentence at a glance, | M 
and that, too, during the momentary pauses which Hospi 
he makes in the delivery, That this is one secret | 
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of the power of many of our most effective 
preachers, few probably will deny : by this means 
they approach indefinitely near to the manner of 
extempore speaking, while they secure all the 
mlvantages of having the manuseript before them.” 

Some of the hints by means of which Mr. 
Halcombe endeavours to ensure the youn, 
extempore preacher trom the possibility ol 
failure have a xcivelé about them which 
almost irresistibly provokes a smile. For 
instance, he advises him always to be pro- 
vided with a ready-made conclusion to a 
sermon; 80 that the consciousness of being 
able to conclude naturally at any moment 
may obviate the nervousness which the pos- 
sibility of coming to a stand-still might 
otherwise excite. Not to mention the 
awkward contingency of the stand-still being 
arrived at at a very — eriod of the dis- 
course, we fear that the difficulty of framing 
a conclusion in sufficiently general terms to 
admit of its natural tation to every pas- 
sage in a discourse at which a break-down is 

ossible, will preclude this device from meet- 
ing with such general adoption as, from its 
frankness and ingenuity, it certainly de- 
serves. 

There is nothing very new in the remarks 
on reading aloud with which Mr. Haleombe 
concludes his share of the volume before us ; 
the illustrative anecdotes, especially, are 
more than commonly venerable; but they 
nevertheless contain a few observations of 
considerably practical importance. One of 
them refers to the system of punctuation at 
present employed, and is to the effect that it 
1s not only an uncertain and insufficient 
guide to the reader, but was manifestly 
never intended to do anything more than to 

int out the grammatical construction. Mr. 

combe cites many passages to show that 
the places in « sentence at which, in reading 
aloud, pauses would naturally be made, are 
frequently very different from those indi- 
cated by the punctuation, and concludes that 
“if there is one fault in a child to which one 
might be disposed to be very lenient, it 
would be that of not minding his stops.” 
He even goes so far as to regard the child’s 
mistakes in this respect as the efforts of 
nature, struggling against an artificial system 
into which it is being foreed. In another 
Mr. Haleombe warns the reader 
against “the error of giving undue promi- 
nence to small words, and of pronouncing 
them as they are spelt, instead of accordin 
to the conventional manner of using them. 
In this warning we heartily concur. Few 
readers are more distressing than those who 
invariably drag monosyllables out of their 
natural obscurity into public notice; or who 
systematically ferret out the unfortunate 
h in words like ghost or weight, and insist on 
aspirating it with ruthless distinctness. 

r. Stone, who has furnished the con- 
eluding chapter of Mr. Halcombe's volume, 
appears before the public with so formidable 
a string of titles attached to his name, that 
it seems alinoat like presumption to express 
even a favourable opinion of his pro- 
duction. In transcribing the title of the 
work at the head of this notice, we have 
feebly endeavoured to indicate his unusual 
wealth in this respect by a few vague &c.'s; 
but our conscience will not allow us to pass 
over so stately an array in 80 cursory @ 
manner. Mr. Stone is not only M.A. and 
M.D., but he is also F-R.C.S. and L.R.C.P. ; 
he was scholar of Balliol College, Oxford, 
and he is medical registrar to St. Thomas's 
tal. Without stopping to weigh too 
distinctiveness of all these 


curiously the 
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titles, or the peice | of recording them on 
this occasion, we will say at once that the 
chap*er contributed by their bearer is, both 
in matter and style, quite the most consider- 
able portion of the volume before us. It is 
in fact a brief but remarkably clear and well 
written treatise on the physiology of speech, 
including a minute but intelligible deserip- 
tion of the vocal organs, an elaborate analysis 
of the various sounds actually used in speech, 
and an interesting statement of the causes 
of arenas and of other vocal impedi- 
ments or deficiencies. We cannot better 
conclude our notice of this volume than by a 
brief extract from a chapter, the whole of 
which is well worthy of an attentive perusal ; 

**Rapidity of speech is not only the result of 
actual hurry, und irrespective of the language, but 
in England, at least, is favoured by the pecu- 
liarities of the language itself. The principle of 
en strongly one syllable of every word 
is susceptible of much abuse and exaggeration, 
For an excess of stress on the accented part, 
or a neglected enunciation of the unaccented 
members, produce the same evil result ; the sen- 
tence becomes, what often strikes foreigners very 
disagreeably, a string of audible accented syllables 
steading out from an inaudible mass of inartieu- 
late sounds, We ourselves learn to supply this 
deficiency from habit and memory ; but it is none 
the less reprehensible on that account. To this 
defect of speech much attention has been given, 
and perhaps it has attained an undue prominence 
from the neglect of precautions equally essential. 
At the same time no fault is so common or so 
little reprehended by society. The omission of 
aspirates is reckoned a disqualification for the 
company of gentlemen ; while a loose and languid 
utterance which articulates none but the accented 
syllable, and completely drops the terminal letters 
of every word, is, in some quarters, held evidence 
of breeding.” 





Gilbert Marlowe, and other Poems. By 
William Whitmore. With Preface by 
the Author of “Tom Brown's School 
Days.” (Macmillan,) 

We learn from the Preface by Mr. Hughes, 

that the author of this volume is a young 

man, a house-painter by trade, and one who 
has had to earn his living since he was ten 
years of age. These facts are highly credit- 
able to Mr. Whitmore, but, without positive 
merit in his productions, they would be in- 
sufficient now-a-days to excite any interest 
in the public mind. It is no longer held as 
an extraordinary thing that a mechanic should 
have found time and opportunity for self- 
culture, or that the desire for self-improve- 
ment should have been generated in his 
mind. Bloomfields, Tannahills, and Clares, 
create astonishment no longer. Genius, it 
has been found, is not limited to one class of 
the community, and when that has been 
vouchsafed, culture and self-help have fol- 
lowed. To say nothing of such notable 
examples as Burns, Hugh Miller, Faraday, 
Livingstone, Marshman, and others, merit- 
orious volumes in almost every department 
of literature have appeared in abundance 
from the pens of men who had followed the 
calling of tailors, postmen, weavers, shoe- 
makers, compositors, blacksmiths, and al- 
most every other craft that could be named. 
There is, therefore, no extraneous excitement 
on the subject, and the mechanic has to come 
down into the lists and win his spurs by fair 
fight, without quarter, and without favour, 
side by side with those who have had every 
advantage of training and culture. This is, 
undoubtedly, a healthy sign of the times. 

It proves not only that there is no monopoly 

of intellectual power, but that both those who | 





have had all the benefits of birth, wealth, 
position, and elaborate culture, as well as 
the hard-handed mechanic, have come to 
recognise and acknowledge this fact; it 
proves that there is no longer that super- 
cilious assumption of all virtues and graces 
on the part of the wealthy and the educated, 
which formerly led them to regard the gifted 
and self-taught working-man as a prodigy 
whose appearance might, for anything they 
knew to the con , be ominous of a new 
and untried state of things; and it is no less 
satisfactory to find the artisan cordially 
willing to make merit the sole condition of 
success, and gladly dispensing with whatever 
might be regarded as adventitious. The 
public is now the sole patron on whom an 
author has to rely, and what the public 
demands is excellence. It does not ask how 
this has been acquired, nor does it desire, in 
the firat instance at least, to know how many 
difficulties beset the path of the aspirant, 
but looks simply at the product; and if this 
prove to be the genuine mintage of genius, it 
may then feel some curiosity regarding the 
author, 

Mr. Whitmore is a fair specimen of the 
more gifted members of his class. We could 
casily acre to brighter examples of genius ; 
nevertheless his verses have the ring of true 
metal about them, and afford ample evidences 
ofa cultivated mind. The following reflec- 
tions on the ruins of Bradgate, where Lady 
Jane Grey spent the happiest portion of her 
brief and beautiful life, flow naturally and 
musically : 

€ my, wh oe poe os Gay tee, 

Fone po coy al Dicmsemed inte smiles, 

Gay pageants passed in at the archéd gate; 

Banquets were spread; bright dames and damosels 

Ee bt Se ene fae Yo 

With hawk and hound forth isaued to the chase, 

Aud with their shoutings hill and valley rang. 

At eventide retired, soft voices low, 

And eyes, the stars of twilight, made discourse 

Most teniler-aweet, most eloquent of lov 

While the swift hours in ecstacy stood still 

Ti the pole moon surprised them from mid-heaven. 

All now are bess than shadows. Naught remains 

But silence, and these rains, and the charm 

Of ber, the young, the beautiful, the blest, 
The ten days’ Queen. 

It is, however, in his longer poems that 
we must look for those evidences of poetic 
power which have won for him the good 
wishes and evident admiration of the popular 
author of “ Tom Brown's School Days.” The 
piece which gives the title to the volume, 
“Gilbert Marlowe," teems with promise ; 
and when read in the light of the writer's 
life, it will be found to be full of matter for 
serious thought and gratulation. It is clear 
that this working man has had his mind 
impressed with the same mysteries as those 
which have occupied, and are still occupying, 
the attention of the profoundest thinkers of 
the age, and that his ordi avocations 
have not been so lowly as to hinder him 
from soaring out of the seething wretched- 
ness of great cities into the serene heaven 
of faith and beauty, Not without a hard 
struggle, however, is Gilbert Marlowe 
brought out of the darkness which besets 
so many inquiring minds in these strange, 
transitional days of ours. He vexes himself 
with such questionings as the following: 

For what availeth Love uncrowned by Palth ? 

What if this boundlessness of lavish tife, 

Swe in fine affections, be dispersed 

Like bubbles into air, and leave no truce P 

What if the ocean of the mighty heart 

Must beave, wikl, wasteful, ander sun and moon 

And all the stars, and beat upon no shore? 

Or if the soul, with ite fe i Le 2 pe 

That roam the realms of morning, aod o’erspread 


The brooding twilight, mingling earth and heaven, 
Must drop to darkness without hope of day? 


For some time he obtains no satisfactory 
reply to these world-old questions ; but at 
last, after a series of salutary influences have 
been at work upon his mind, the answer 
comes in peace, and joy, and blessedness. 
Here is a description of the interior of a 
village church, as seen or rather felt by 
a after he had attained to his better 
mind: 





With echoes from the bourn of heaven, 
Wea he ao moved on by the aauiphe peuken 
Tn this old village church. For lowly swoet, 
Sinking with human weakness, humbly rising 
With faith divine, vet trembling, ‘twas the voice 
Of his dumb feeling which coukl take no shape 
ag epee 7 withal 

L wis & & t waken'd blessed hopes 
In swelling joy to soberncas subdued— 


Glee touched with tender gloom—a ead delight, 
Yet most delightfal sadness, 


Many passages of powerful eloquence meet 
us ae and there, where the thoughts hurry 
on with a fine though measured sweep. 
Indeed, Mr. Whitmore's verses are less re- 
markable for the originality of their imagery 
and the beauty of their separate thoughts 
than for the artistic manner in which they 
are marshalled. There is much carnestness 
in the volume, but it is generally little per- 
turbed by passion, and is nearly always calm, 
but this is always the calm of earnestness 
and sincerity, We have many fine thoughts, 
and striking images, but there are compara- 
tively few of these which are properly the 
author's own; and yet they are so linked 
together in the golden bondage of his elo- 
qoence that their effect is novel and powerful. 

e must not omit to quote the following 
©, supposed to be uttered by 


noble — 
one of Mr. Whitmore’s characters : 
“ Nay, my frienda,""—~ 


Martin spoke yet agnin—“ Is"t well, is't fit, 
That man should rest bis infinite faculties 
On one frail tlocting chance, and when that fils 
Straight sink into despair, or helpless wait 
What the next wind may dow? Why stand ye here, 
As if enchanted in Uiin narrow bound ? 
jis fed ye swarm, and sort with mere machines, 
and breed, until your very babes 
Are your competitors ? Awnke, arise! 
For your jon di not from the sky, 
But must be wrought with your own hands and hearts, 
Away with weak complaining, and pot forth 
The mighty will commanding! The proud world 
Turns his back upon tis when we mope 
In sullen = Geom but soon as we uphft 
A clear bold brow, a heart to do and dare, 
Then he comes round us with smiling face, 
And serves us like a vassal. O my 
O men, my comrades, let as join our hands, 
And pl our faith ina bom ; 
Like ere let us labour each for all, 
And all foreach, Then these aiflictive powers 
Will be our ministers benefloent; 
The tyrant steam will be our mixhty slave, 
And iron engines toil and never tire 
In our behoof, The old way is outworn— 
Carve a new path. Let cogs and senseless wheels 
Perform all soullese labours, that the soul 
May #0 be urged unto more noble work, 
Ww itself. For undiscovered worlds 
Of noble work yet wait our enterprise, 
With depths of wealth unknown, and heighta on heights 
Of sumless elevation, Know re not 
The time will come when earth shall be renewed, 
And want fatulous, amd frand and wrong 
Fade into dim tradidion ; when all boons 
Ofart and nature all mankind shall bless, 
et when open faiuh 
Avil honour shall have sway; and even trade 
perome henne, toes dispense its gifts 
‘oman wi bikes magmanions x 
Blessing yet boasting not! The Sine will come! 
Then shall your sorrows cease, your hurts be healed, 
And you, and I, and all of us rajolee, 
O let us toil Like brothers with one beart; 
So shall we bring that jubilee of love— 
8o shall we go forth, heralds of j 


. 
And all the pomp and of the wor! 
Will follow st our heck” ich mes sball learn 
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alao » 
tap A are our brothers, and no more 


The following picture of a group of vil 
children is, we think, beautiful : : nee 


They came in all their innocent glee—a t 
To charm autumn with i ae 


OF ea lnughter, isto the i air. 

They Lower bot of Gacay-toe-wromens teense tal, 

And round thea Buen, guarded frou tne world 

By fuming swords, which men may never pass. 

Scores of of equal beauty and 
equal worth could easily be culled, did’ space 
permit; but we forbear. That Mr, it- 
more is no ordinary man is very evident; 
and, in order that we may profit Y what he 
has to say, let us, as Mr, Hughes suggests, 
try to re: his life as well as we can while 
we read. “Few of us,” he remarks, “can 
do it as we ought. The grim reality of such 
@ life cannot really known to us. But, 
making such effort as we can, let us read: 
and, as we read, I think we shall thank God 
for training amongst our poorer brethren 
men who can think, and feel, and write, as 
this man has done"—words which we heartily 
indorse. Nevertheless, we would advise Mr. 
Whitmore, when next he makes his appear- 
ance in | or to give us alittle more of the 
heart-life of his class. He has already 
shown us how working men think, how they 
stand related to the perplexing questions of 
the intellect, but has given us few limpses 
of the domestic felicities and trials of artisans 
~—has proved plainly enough that working 
men read “ Sartor Resartus,” and the Essays 
of Emerson, as well as those who are styled 
their betters, but has said and sung little or 
nothing about the hearth and the home; and 
yet here, if anywhere, the poet of the people 
should be more potent than many of his 
more aristocratic contemporaries, for it is 
here that the virtues of the people are born 
and cherished, uncrushed and unrestrained 
by conventionalism: it is here that the 
worker feels that he is a man, although out 
of doors he may be regarded as a mere 
machine—a “man” in the truest sense, if he 
1s but worthy, because he, more than many 
others, fills natural and primeval functions 
without warp and hindrance of fashion and 
prejudice. 





THE FRENCH DRAMA. 


We have recently called attention to the 
pas ip emg condition of the English drama, 
and have especially adverted to a fact un- 
happily too patent, that nearly all our plays 
are adaptations from the French. 

This being admitted, and a general notion 
se that with regard to comedies and 

arces the eighth commandment is tempo- 
rarily suspended, it may be as well to take a 
lance at the productions of the French 
ramatic muse, not as we see them at the 
Haymarket, the Olympic, the Adelphi, and 
the Strand theatres, but as they first appear 
on their native Boulevards. 

That new pieces are continually repre- 
sented in Paris, full of wit and variety, with 
plots admirably constructed and dialogue 
original and sparkling, is what no one denies, 
Here lies our repertoire. It ought not to be 
so, but we deal with facts as they are, and if 
we have a Theban atmosphere, and only now 
and then prodace a Pindar or an Epaminon- 
das, we must be only the more thankful 





when they do come, and in the meantime 
eke out our deficiencies by im tions 
from more favoured climes. Small colleges 
not un ently take their tutors from great 
ones, andin the vast university of the drama, 
England has gradually sunk down to be a 
§ colle; But as our play-going public 
is almost if not quite as numerous as that on 
the banks of the Seine, how is it that we 
have not more “adaptations?” A good play 
is praised, patronised, and paid for, no matter 
where it comes from, and it may seem strange 
that, with so large a store open to us, we 
satisfy ourselves with so little. 

The reason, or rather one of the reasons, 
is what we have already given; the philo- 
sophy of life is a different thing on the two 
sides of the Channel, scores of plays are well 
received by a Parisian audience which would 
fall flat and dead on London ears. There is 
nothing that we can understand in them, 
and if it be made a matter of marvel that 
there should be any difficulty in understand- 
ing a French ge AE, a let us consider how 
many classical scho are at home with 
Aristophanes. ‘They understand his lan e 
and his plot, but the subtle appeals to the 
spirit of the time, the hints only to be com- 
prehended by an Athenian of his own a) 
all these things are necessarily lost. 0 
could adapt The Clouds or The Frogs? The 
difficulty is of course smaller in degree, but 
the same in kind, with many a piece very 
successful in Paris. 

Another reason is that our notions of 
morality would be shocked by much that 
excites no emotion whatever in France. 
The pieces which we do adapt suffer great 
changes in this respect. A Frenchman may 

a vi man, but he sees a certain 
kind of Ii e eA day, and he has grown 
callous to it. He does not approve of it— 
much less imitate it. But he regards it with 
@ certain amount of toleration, as somethin 
which must and will exist, and with whic 
he has personally no concern. He expects 
to see on the stage what he sees in reality; 
and he is led to make just the same amount 
of toleration for it. This is a widely different 
question from that of morals taken ab- 
stractedly, We are not claiming a higher 
standard for ourselves than for the French, 
though we think we might do so without fear 
of being proved in the wrong; but what we 
are now concerned to show is, that our views 
of social ethics are different, and that, conse- 
quently, many things are tolerable and 
tolerated on one side of the Channel which 
are severely reprobated on the other. We 
have no “demi-monde"—we have all its 
constituents, but we do not recognise it as 
an institution, In France it is so, and it 
has its various classes, from absolute and 
mistaken virtue down to equally absolute 
and unmistakeable vice. It is impossible to 
read half-a-dozen French novels, or to see 
half-a-dozen French plays, without being 
made sensible of this, and without at the 


same time feeling that the institution, vile 


and disgusting as it is under most of its 
aspects, is yet not wholly evil. But then all 
these nowele are untranslateable, and all these 
plays unadaptable; we will have no demi- 
monde, and we are quite right. We are 
much better without it; if never will and 
never can take root here; and we must 
make up our minds to the consequent re- 
striction which is imposed on our inroads 
into the regions of the French drama. 

. Another cause, not so much of the com- 
paratively small range within which we can 
“adapt,” as of the difficulty of adapting at 


| this, The school of Scribe and Co. is 


all, is to be found in what was a common 
French practice, viz., for two authors to 
write a play conjointly, cach infused his own 
spirit into their common work, and it would, 
to do it anything like justice, require two 
“adapters,” each qualified to enter into the 
mind of one of the original authors. 

The French «ing then the great 
source of the English drama, all the diffi- 
culties and hindrances of “ tation" have 
to be taken into consideration, before we are 
in a position to judge of what is really being 
done among ourselves. Now it does seem 
that within the last few years a great change 
has come eg the oe drama, _ is = 

roving, and largely improving. Not that 
kes men tone is much higher than it was, 
not that it gives any signs of renouncin 
the “ demi-monde ;" indeed, to do this woul 
be to abdicate its assumed dignity—over its 
curtain it still inseribes “ veluti in speeulo!” 
and its defenders say, without hesitation, if 
you find fault with the stage because it is 
not virtuous, you are unjust; it is the office 
of the stage to reflect the world; what the 
one is, the other ht to be. This is not 
the excuse of careless writers who have 
little or no interest in social progress, but 
the theory of men all whose works are de- 
voted to the cause of virtue. If the age be 
vicious the stage ought to be vicious also, for 
its first duty is to reflect the age faithfully. 
All this does not, they say, hinder a piece 
which represents a profligate transaction 
from condemning it, and that severely; in 
fact, it is its duty to do so, But to give pic- 
tures of Arcadian simplicity, and then expect 
that they shall be taken as true sketches of 
* Life in Paris,” would be a simple absurdity. 

The vaudeville has very nearly run its 
race. Comedies are becoming longer, more 
carefully studied, more artistically composed. 
Take a volume of French plays from ten to 
twenty years old, and what admirable skill 
in construction you will find, what sharp and 
racy dialogue! In no other country can its 
equal be found; but look for a true portrait- 
ure of human nature, look for a man ora 
woman, individually so—distinct from the 
rest—and you will not find one, no, not with 
the lanthorn of Diogenes. All are a crowd 
of Parisians ; they have varieties, but only 
Parisian varieties. Now it seems there 
has been a cry for something better than 
sin 
away. There is more real depth in French 
society than there was, and a profounder 
drama is required to represent it. Three 
writers may be taken as exponents of this 
better state, not because they are all, but be- 
cause they are the chief. We begin with 
the younger Dumas. Vivid and witty, he is 
more like Douglas Jerrold than any other 
French dramatist, but he is less earnest, less 

rofound than the great English satirist. 
e sees, like Jerrold, alow state of morals, 
| but, instead of kicking and ce he 
laughs and—accepts. Take his play of The 
Natural Son, for example. How gingerly he 
treats the condition of society, which makes 

| the bar sinister no disgrace. How willing, 
nay, how anxious, is he, to avoid any discus- 
sion on first principles, These things are: 
we cannot help it, we must accept the stafus 
o. But what is to be done with the un- 
fortanate stranger? It is lawful to leave 
/both mother and child to want, it is lawful 
to disown and yet support them, but it is 
more prudent to watch over and protect 
them—that boy may become a financier, a 
banker, a marshal of France, and then he 
might be useful—yes, it is best, on the 
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whole, to take the paternal character. All 
this could not be made matter of argument 
in England. M. Dumas, jun., is quite out of 
place as a teacher, he has yet to learn the | 
very A BC of ethics, but he can dissect the | 
foibles of humanity with a hand almost as | 
nice as thatof Thackeray, he can distinguish 

minute shades of character, and all wit! 
ease of touch and delicacy of finish which is ; 
quite perfect in its way. Another writer, | 
considered in France a greater man because 

he has been received among the mystic 

forty, is M. Augier, author of “ Gabrielle” 

and “ Philibert,” but also of “ Les Lionnes 

Pawores,” and of “ Un Beau Mariage.” 

Here we find more accuracy, more artistic 

skill, but less vivacity—while, at least, we 

can trace as great care in studying human 

nature, and as much conscientionsness in 

representing it aright. But, as to morals, 

the very best lesson that M. Augier has to 

give is that when the strength declines and 

the hair grows , the chimney corner is 

the best place, and a faithful wile the best 

society! The old, old Parisian story— 

Chateaubriand thought himself insulted be- 

cause it was proposed to him to marry 

before he was “ used up!" 

Is there anything better behind? No! 
M. Barriere is the third whom common 
consent has placed at the head of the French 
drama; he is admitted to take his subjects 
“out of the depths.” He shows what they 
are, and deals with them as hard, stern 
realities, True, he does this gracefally— 
elegantly—he is witty, concise,epigrammatic, 
master at onee of his subject and of his 
language, but he cannot be adapted, and 
besides, he is notorious for taking no pains; 
the talent he has he uses, but he does not 
study to improve it. Yet the drama is ad- 
vaneing—if we are still to borrow, it is satis- 
factory to know that that from which we take 
our materials is becoming more valuable. 
We may import more skill, more dramatic 
learning, more genius, and more study; we 
are safe from the social ethics of the Parisian 





stage. 

But how humiliating is the confession that 
we must be so far beholden to it, What 
thanks would not be due to the writers who 
should institute a British school of comedy. 





NEW NOVELS. 
Extremes. By Emma Willsher Atkinson, Author 


of ‘* Memoirs of the Queen of Prussia.” (Smith 
& Elder.) 


THE purpose of this novel is healthy and rational ; 
the treatment of the story uncertain and variable ; 
the characters are admirable im design, but badly 
worked out in detail; yet the book asa whole is 
interesting enough, and better done than half the 
novels which attain a second-class reputation. Its 
fault is the inequality of the authors powers; 
sometimes she writes very well, sometimes just as 
ill, for her days vary, and her brain with them ; 
and she does not always fill in quite according to 
her outlines. Her best gift is her sense of 
humour ; her worst failings her trusting to deserip- 
tion instead of to story, and her evident partiality 
to cerain characters, Now what was exactly the 
one special charm of “Adam Bede,” and the 
one special quality which made so many 

judges pronounce against the possibility of its 
being a woman's book? It was eminently just, 
and evenly balanced ; a passionless and perfectly 
artistic story, told by the self-exposition of 
character, not by stagnant narration, without 
pertiality, and without the intervention of the 
author's own personality. If Miss Atkinson would 
study ‘* Adam Bede” as a work of art, she would 
find in it the very — which she has neglected 
in “ Extremes.” Were she less descriptive, less 


an } 


inclined to certain characters, and leas hostile to: 
certain others, did she give those characters more 
opportunities of revealing their natures by events, 
and loss by talk, she would be an intinitely better 
writer, and would give herself and her powers a 
fairer chance and a wider scope. 

The story is based on the conscientious vagaries 
of a high-church young clergyman, who under- 
takes the cure of souls in Snagton-cum-Thwackel- 
ton, a neglected, little, outlying parish in York- 
shire, where he plays all sorts of fantastic tricks 
—refuses to bury a fine, pions, God-fearing old 
man, beeause he was never baptised ; renounces 
a marriage with a ~~ girl who loves him, 
and whom he loves to l-nigh brokenhearted- 
ness on both sides; starves and abstains in Lent, 
till he is almost in a consumption ; alienates his 
parishioners, and does far more harm than 
among them; and finally is bronght back to 
reason, common sense, hope, love, matrimony, 
and healthy happiness, by the good advice of 
Mr. Latham, a brother clergyman and his former 
tutor, one of the “muscular Christianity” 


school, and decidedly the superior in every-day |, 


rationality. 

We think that Mr. Halstead's conversion from 
his own Puseyism to this ‘* muscular Christianity” 
of his quondam tutor is rather too sudden, 
manifesting such exceeding weakness of nature 
that we cannot forgive Margaret Langley for 
loving him so intensely. Strength and fervour 
are far too precious to fling away upon weakness 
and fanaticism; and nothing is more irritating 
in fiction than to see this weakness triumphant 
and — and all the strength and passion of 
the book made subservient to its success, The 
description of the village is excellent ; it is exactly 
what one finds in the wilder northern districts, 
and the characters are drawn from the life. 
“Squire” Tappin’s establishment exists to the 
present day in many an unchronicled Snagton- 
cum-Thwackelton ; 

“ He called first Squire Tappin, who lived ina 
square house, built of the sott stone of the country, which 
turns a dingy grey, nimost black, by exposure. The 
house was surroandod by farmyard, stacks, and out- 
houses, all presenting a moes slovenly and uncouth ap- 

¢ tw the eyes of the Southeron; still there was 
evidently no lack of means about the oocu of the 
dwelling. Halstead’s knock was answered & young 
lady dey Tappin, he su ed)inn state of déshebille, 
who ta bnsty retreat, leaving him standing at the 
door, Preecotiy be heard ber calling, ‘ Moother coom 
dlahn aml dca my freek; hero's t new minister.’ Pro- 
Dably Mrs. Tappin did descend and fasten the robe upon 
the young dameel’s buxom form, for she now returned, 
aml asked him to walk in. Showing him into the best 
purloar, and se! him in « chair, she told him, ‘Feather 
were out, but m er would coom ina crack; * and Ieft 
him to study a framed and glazed piece of embroidery, 
representing » shepherdess with very black eyes and very 
roulchocks. Inductime, having doaned her best cap and 
divested herself of her household apron, Mra. Tappin, 
quiet, prim, qanint, and shy, made her icc. She 
answered all Halstead’s remarks about the state of the 
weather, the crops, &c., by yea or nay, a4 the case might 
be; then followed a long pause: at Inst said Mrs, Tappin 
with a nervous effort, ‘ Ye'll be fro t' Sooth it's like?’ ” 


And dirty Maggy Tillot has multitudes of sisters 
in those parts ; 


“ Across broom, bench, and broken besin, came 
striding at his knock a female, stout and reppe » in 
stays and petticont—the usnnl working costume in phe 


parts; she started at the sight of him, reeognising him as 
t' new minister, aml said her Luke—for she was no other 
than Mra, Lake Tillot— Her Luke were i’ t' ‘tatie curth 
and she were throne, But coom in, wha, coom in, noo 
yo're there!" and she slapped & child out of the way, and 
dusted a chnir with her petticoat, and then taking a baby 
which was crying in the corner where it had been stowed 
out of the way, she sat down herself on a stool, Halstead 
asked ber how many children she had; and she replied 
* Seven." 

** And thia child, has it been baptised ?* 

“*Wha, noa,” replied the woumn, ‘it's never ailed note, 
80 Than’t had it dean.” 

“* Bot do you wait until your children are ill before you 
bring them to be baptised 7° asked Halstead. 

“"Wha, ay, we dean’t have ‘em dean note to mostly, 
auless they're sick, My Luke he dea talk of having 
twoal on ‘em kessened soom daa’; bat we's mostly 
——- I'm allus panning and tuing wi’ em now, puir 
LIT Tes. 

“Here she interrupted hersclf to separate two of the 
children, who were quarreling over the remains of the 
broken basin; when she had apportioned one with a 
shake, and the other with a box on the ear, and the 
syunalling incidental t the occasion had subsided, Hal- 
stem took advantage of the lull to ask her if she really 
meant that none of her chikiren were baptised. 


““ Wha, ay,” replied she, ‘we mostly wuita, hereawayas, 








‘till we geta two, three on ‘em, and then we tales ‘em 
church, an’ gets ‘em all fetthed oop together." ** 

One other extract must be given, for who does 
not know Nelly Hagwart ! 


beard, and a variety 
her thin Uipe, opened the door, with a 


dye waant?* in answer to his knock. 
“ Halstead announced 
“Ou, ay,’ said the woman, him with @ 
Revere scrutiny, ‘Ro yo're t'new minister; ye can coum 
in if ye've a mabnd:' with which scant courtesy 
she set him a chair on the peutly sanded floor, and re- 
mained looking at him aueterely, with her sharp 
feeling rather at a loss, made some re- 
the weather, to which she 


hin hostess— 
bal ‘Well, ine ye gotten nacthing else to sua?” 


your church weays bere, wi’ yer booing aml yer "bedience 
to & wooden conten, ceremonies. 


tbe topar, 

asked after her buehand. But he ee oo 

Pre sulgect, ol pn lady was & spinster, w fact she 
announ y ee ng 

So, woman eould hisle wi'out a busbend: leastwaya, 
t'wuna «nid so i" t' Woork." sels z 

“ Finding that his attempts at concilintion were fruit- 
tess, Halstend told her he would call again, when he 
hoped they should be betser friends; to which she replied 
grunty, tha— 

” * Friends were na’ thas plenty.’ "* 

All these bits are capital; they are simple, 
life-like, and natural ; but further on we come to 
others not quite so true. Annie is not a servant, 
nor yet a peasant girl, she is simply a young lady 
of refined condition masquerading as a waiting- 
mail, George Haseltine is a trifle less unnatar 
but even he is too refined for a sturdy Yorkshire 
lad, bred up in such a place as Snagton ; broad 
shouldered, stupid, good Sir Henry Ashton is 
far less a gentleman, though he is well drawn 
on the whole, and a very well-conceived character. 
Mrs. Pratt, of Woodbine Villas, Turnham Green, 
is a good hit; and, though she comes to nothing 
in the book, we give her as another instance of 
our author's power of portrait-painting : 

“ Accordingly, Miss ley waited upon Mrs, Pras 
early the next day. The door was opened to her br a 
‘battons,’ who showed her into the drawing-room. The 
blinds were carefully closed to excinde the sun and dust, 
and there was a mingled smell of new furniture and last 

w's towers shut op together. Is was a chill day, bat 
there was no fire in the te; some books were arranged 
on the table, bousemaid fashion, all radiating from the 
vase in the centre, After n space of time sufficient to 
allow Margaret to observe all this, and to get into a high 
state of nervous excitement, aml to enable Mrs. Pratt to 
her dreas, that lady entered the room, and with 

motioned Margaret w a chair, and wai down 


herself. : 
She was a bleak, spare womnn, who gave the im 
aion of angles and red ups everywhere, and an 
additional sense of cald upon the atmosphere, that made 
Margaret shiver. When she spoke, it was with such 
attention to the choice of her words, that she frequenuy 
8 to alter one nob qptite 0 7 for & more 
term. She laid u sart of purring emphasis om 
the final syllable of al) her sentences, and the distinctness 
with which she pronounced all the litde words asually 
in the speoch of common life was perfectly 
wating : Marguret would have been thankful for a 
‘don't’ ar a ‘ean’t,’ instead of ‘do not’ and * cannes. 
hg olen sa prying bay tae 
nm cases, OF Ut Le t 
She inquired whetieer Margaret bad ‘aejuired French on 
the Continent,’ and was disappainted to she had net. 
She was also particalar as to the names of the maasers 
who had instencted her in music and singing. Engheb 
was scarcely alladed to; bat she asked whether Margaret 
could undertake to ‘finish’ ber pupils, as she required 
* quite & finishing governess.’ “* 


But Mrs, Pratt ends with an offer of twenty 
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pounds a year, ‘without laundry ;" and Mar- 


gret retires disgusted. Margaret's governessing 
trials, we are bound to say, we believe to be 
utterly false to fact, and exaggerated out of all 
truth, People in Lady Aston's station do not 
starve their governesses, however much they may 
dislike the idea of their marrying the head of the 
house, and we are sorry that Miss Atkinson has 
helped forward an overstated prejudice, Gover- 
nesses are sufficiently badly off as matters actually 
stand; things need not be made worse, and 
feelings already too hostile embittered still more. 
This is, again, part of the tive partisan- 
ship of our author, which she would do well 
to recognise as a defect, and strive faithfully to 
overcome. We are sure that she can do better, if 
she will, There are parts in this novel of ex- 
«quisite humour, and evidencing great power ; but 

ere are weaknesses to be treated with tonics, 
and excrescences to be removed, before we can 
give Miss Atkinson place among the higher class 
of novel writers ; yet we believe so much in her 
abilities as to feel certain of her ultimate un- 
deniable success, if she will but quietly and con- 
scientiously study her art as an art, and not be 
afraid of recognising her defvets, 





SHORT NOTICES. 

Dureisani-Tamil-Puttagam; the Lady's Tamil 
Book. Ly Elijah Hoole, D.D,, M.R.A.S. (Long- 
man & Uo.) The agitation promoted by Sir 
Charles Trevelyan, the Rev, Monier Willams, 
and a few other Uriental scholars, for the purpose 
of substituting the Roman for the native charaec- 
ters, is already producing good frait, Dr. Hoole 
has acted well and promptly on the hint, and pre- 
pared a Romanised Tamil version of the Morning 
and Evening Services, and other portions of the 
Book of Common Prayer, To thishe has added a 
very clear and intelligible outline of the Tamil 
Grammar, together with a Vocabulary that exhibits 
but little judgment in the selection of the words. 
There is no doubt that this little work will be of 
great service not only to ladies, but also to mis- 
sionaries in general, and, in fact, to all who are 
interested in the conversion or instruction of the 
natives in the Madras Presidency. At the 
same time we feel equally convineed that it 
is quite impossible to impart a correct pro- 
nunciation by any other means than oral 
teaching. No artificial system of accentuation 
will ever render the intonations of the human 
voice, or the almost impercoptibie variations 
of sound on which so much depends in eastern 
tongues. It is in vain to dot the 4 or the 
ad, or the +, unless the ear has previously been 
made —— with the distinetion thus indi- 
cated. However, setting aside this preliminary 
objection, we are bound to acknowledge that Dr, 
Hoole has discharged his self-imy task with 
great ability and conscientiousness. 


The Morning of Life, By the Author of 
**Gordon of Duneairn.” (Charles Westerton,) 
Sholto Forster in love with Mabel—Mabel in love 
with Mr, Annesley, Mr. Annesley in love with 
‘Mabel and engaged to Elith--Edith in love with 
Clarence—Clarence in love with Edith, and en- 

ed to Lady Ruth—here is a tanglemont of 
nearts and fates sufficiently complex for two 
volumes of ordinary octavo ! The author of 
‘Gordon of Duncairn™ has not reached a very 
sublime height in her present essay ; saving the 
apotheosis of plainness and cleverness combined, 
just now such a fashionable recipe for a heroine 
among novel writers, the book contains little that 
is striking, less that is original. It is a very 
tame and very weak dilution of the Rochester and 
Jane Eyre idea: a milk-and-water presentment of 
an elderly lover, and a plain, small, unamiable, 
but. decidedly clever heroine ; the same ground- 
work as that which Miss Bronté immortalised, 
bat all in narrower dimensions, and with plaster 
ornaments instead of marble. There is nothing 
to condemn in this book beyond » certain mono- 
tony of tone and dreary sameness of style, which 
however are mther signs of virtues absent than of 
offences present. But if there is nothing to con- 
deomn there is nothing to admire, unless a total 


want of interest in both the persons and the situa- 
tions, a lack of stirring adventures and of analysis 
of character alike, of subtlety of shading, of vigour 
of drawing, and of life-likeness throughout, can 
be held up as claims to admiration. When a 
few common-place events placidly told, and the 
awkwanl movements of half-a-score paste-board 
puppets clumsily moved with unelastic wire, come 
to be reganled as skilful novel writing, then ‘* The 
Moming of Life” may stand a chance of ing 
as clever and readable, Until then, though there 
is nothing offensive or actively irritating about it, 
it must be carted away to the limbo of imperfec- 
tions, there to lie in the mild oblivion to which 
we would consign all such rubbish of the cireu- 
lating libraries, which rubbish we hold to be 
indigestible food for both young or old, a very 
caput mortuune of intelligence of no good to any- 
one. 


The reprints of the last few weeks are of a really 
important character. Not of the least value 
amongst these reproductions is Mr, Sala's Twice | 
Rownd the Clock. Mr. Sala is the English writer 
who knows London better than all his brethren, 
and though he sees more of the dark than the 
bright side of the provinee city, we have no 
right to complain. If Mr. as a story- 
teller, has absolutely failed, as an essayist no 
light writer of his generation is to be compared 
with him, as many pages in Twice Round 
the Clock must prove. But Mr, Sala is not 
satisfied with hi« position. In the vast ran for the 
literary Pantheon he has outstripped all his com- 
petitors and stands upon the threshold ; but this 
does not satisfy him, he would enter, and also 
stand in the midst of the incense; and because he 
thinks he cannot do this—becanse a man must be 
a genins as well os a man of talent to achieve 
fame—Mr. Sala weeps in print : 

“T cannot write otherwise than I do write. The leopard 
cannotchange hia spota. Bornin England, onsen 7 

aurentaure nor education an Engtishinan; and in my chibd- 
ox I browsed on a salad of langvages which I would wil- 
lingly exchange now for a plain English bettace or potate. 
Better to feed on hips and haws than on xl green 
cuges an mouliy pine-appies. I read Sterne and Charles 
Lamb, Burton and Tom Brown, Scarron and Brantéme, 
Boceaccio and Pigwult-le-Brun, inetead of Mrs, Bartanld 
wud the stories from the spelling-Dook. I was picchforked 
into a French eoliewe before I had been through Pinnock 
in English; and 1 cleclure that to this day | do not know 
one rulo out of tive in LAndley Murray's grammar, I can 
spell decently, because [ can draw; and the power (not 
ne knowledge) in spelling correctly is concurrent with 
the capacity for expressing the images before us more or 
loss graphically and symmetrically, It isn't haw a word 
ought to be spelt: it is how it leeks on paper, that decides 
the speller. I begun to look upon the quaint side of things 
almost as soon as I could see things at all; for] wes alone 
and blind for a long time in childhood. T had so much to 
whimper about, poor miserable object, that I began tw 
in a vg nf the things I herp ba engin) cong 
tor Carée, the ist, gave me m™ 
It is too late to dong ag While I am yet babtling, I 
fel that I have nearly said my any." 

We hold that readers are greatly interested in 
their Lig Cy writers; Mr, Sala has no right to 
sadden his guests without great good cause ; and 
we are glad to believe, for the author's own sake, 
that this canse does not exist. 


Under Bow Bells - a City Book for all Readers, 
By John Hollingshead. Reprinted from Household 
Words. (Groombridge.) Mr. Hollingshead is to 
the City what Mr, Sala is to the whole of London 
—its special correspondent. Mr. Hollingshead 
cannot write of all London, it would appear, and 
Mr, Sala’s City writings are the productions of a 
novice when compared with those of Mr. Holling- 
shead, the title to whose book is singularly appro- 
priate. Uader Bow Bells is as real as the City 
paving-stones, and it must be confessed the work | 
possesses little more pathos than that with which | 
the most lively and personifying imagination 
could imbue those geological specimens, Mr. 
Hollingshead is not tender—witness the following, 
the serious speeeh of an erst tender and daring | 
lover; “My honeymoon was not without its | 
troubles, though my wife was not the cause of | 
them.” It seems to be a foregone conclusion with | 
the author that a wife, even in ahoneymoon, may 
be—troublesome. Mr. Hollingsh is fall of | 
common sense, business, and ctical dignity, | 
though even he can be poetical when euloyising | 
his beloved city; as the following extract from | 





j 
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one of the rs entitled “ All Night on the 
Monument,” will declare ; id 


td 


on this winter's at four o’dlook, 
T find the City—trom north to weet, 


aod from weet to 


i 
4 
3 
£ 
i 
g 
Hy 
B 
| 


Saint Paul's Cathedral, Fog and cloud this wall may be; 
buat what a notle barrier it is! rising 
oe ag hmm and toning forme. 
than ever Martin dreamed of in tes sleep, and which, 
when his feeble pencil endeavoured to put them 
canvas, with all their beauty, a and breadth, 
Keep ell the 


shamed into insignificance by the glow of Nature, 


a 

throbbing of th ming life—see it float 

flowing skirts ron onda revealing a wed 
bridges, mansions, docks, ing, river, sireets, and 
men, and tell me, lover of the and dweller in 
the valley of coughs antl respirators, wouldas thou give 
up this foe with all ite ever-changing, glowing, Rem- 
leramdit-Llike effeets, for all the brilliant, clear Dine 1 

of the vaunted Italian sky, and all the sharply 

outline and cleanly inaipidity of Italian palaces? For the 
love of art ani nature, say ‘Never!’ like a man.” 

The Boy Voyagers. By Anne Bowman. (Kout- 
ledge.) Miss Bowman's books for youth are 
always and healthy, if their reality may be 
doub Her works look compilations— well 
done, but still compilations, The present volume 
is equal to any that have preceded it from the 
same pen, the frequent conversational style used 
tending to enliven the performance. 

The Odd Fellows’ Magazine for October is very 
lively, Amongst other papers of interest we find 
a kindly one beac UC. A. White, and a tale by 
Mr. Andrew iday—well written, but not new, 
the same plot having been used in Household 
Words, and in the original French, 

Tho first volume of All the Year Rownd is now 
before us. A contrast with Household Words is 
but natural, and in making it we are bound to- 
give the preference to the earlier work, for, to our 
thinking, it was far more varied and infinitely 
more amusing. However, let us be thankful that 
All the Year Round supplied the hiatus caused 
by the death of Ho Words ; the want of a 
similar work to thie old friend would have been 
really great, The leading feature of AU the Year 
Kound, Mr. Dickens's serial, “A Tale of Two 
Cities,” has not disappointed us, Fall of won- 
drous simile, exquisite personification, and dra- 
matic situation as it is, Mr. Charles Dickens's 
warmest admirer mast admit that the great author 
is at fault in writing history. His great exertions 
to pourtray past events frequently result in ob- 
seurity, sometimes even bathos, In justice to 
himself, Mr. Dickens should never write more 
retrospectively than the date of Napoleon's fall. 
However, in the absence of a dinner, we 
be grateful for a plain supper, and so we are glad 
to devour A Tale of Two Cities.” 

A Manual of the Steam-Engine, and other Prime 
Movers. By William John ——— Rankine, 
LL.D, F.KS., &., Regius Professor of Civil 
Engineering in the University of Gl hs 
(London and Glasgow : Griffia & Co.) This 
constitutes the 4nd volume of Messrs. Griffin's 
re-issue of the Ereyclopedia Metropolitana, in the 
form of separate treatises, Its pu is to ex- 
plain the scientific principles of the action of 

‘prime movers,” or machines for obtaining 
motive power, and to show how these principl 
are to applied to practical questions. 
object is attsined in a remarkably satisfacto 
manner, By far the largest part of the work is 
devoted to the Steam-Engine, which is at once the 
most important of all prime movers, and the one 
whose laws have been most extensively in- 
vestigated, The other motive powers, which are 
treated by Prof. Rankine more concisely, but still 
at very sufficient length, are muscular force and 
water and wind power. The work is designed 
rather for the practical engineer than for the 
general reader: and as an efficient — 
treatise on the steam-engine it may fairly lenge 
comparison with any similar work of the same 
size with which we are acquainted. But perha) 
the most important point connected with it is the 
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hitherto published on the science of thermo- 
dynamics, ¢. ¢, of the relations which exist be- 
tween heat and mechanical force. This science 
has sprung into existence only withim. a very 
recent period, and is in fact still in its infancy : 
and all that is known respecting it had, until the 
publication of the present work, to be sought in 
the seattered s of various scientific journals, 
In the introduction to his manual, fessor 
Rankine gives a very clear and interesting state- 
ment of the history and objects of this science ; 
and insists strongly on the conclusive evidence 
which it affords in favour of the molecular, as 
to the substantial, theory of heat. The 
great principle of the correlation or convertibility 
of physical forces, so conclusively established in 
the case of heat and motive power, been ex- 
tended by the labours of Prof. W. Thomson and 
others to electricity, magnetism, and other physical 
forces ; s0 that we may hope to see, ere long, the 
ual building-up of a universal science of 
forces (or of energetics, as Prof. Rankine calls it), 
of which thermo-dynamics represents only one 
al section, Even if Professor Rankine’s work 
had no other merits, it would be deserving of 
especial attention, as being the first to present in 
a systematic form the ts hitherto obtained in 
connection with this most important branch of 
physical science. 

Sussex Archwological Collections, Vol. XI. Pub- 
lished by the Sussex Archwological Society. (John 
Russell Smith.) We are glad to observe from the 
brief annual report, published at the beginning of 
this volume, that the affairs of this Society are in 
“every way prosperous and flourishing :” glad, 
because we know that into its composition there 
enters more of the hard-working, and less of the 
dilettante, element than is the lot of most of its 
brethren in this country ; and it is an especial 
source of tulation to find the antiquities of 
& county so rich in the material as Sussex, placed 
under such efficient guardianship. Of the eight 
or nine papers which compose the volume before 
us, six are of strictly local interest, and relate to 
Hurstpierpoint, Pynham Priory, Paxhill, Bayham 
Abbey, &c. At the last named place the Society 
held this = its annual meeting under cireum- 
stances of unusual good fortune, in a count 
where the fate of pic-nic parties is a proverb, 
careful tracing of some seven or cight miles of the 
ancient Roman via of Stane Street, in the centre 
of the county by Mr, Peter Martin, possesses in- 
terest of a more than merely local character, and 
will be read with pleasure by all students of the 
history of our country in connection with the 
Remans. The road is in many places so singular 
in construction—a raised double platform, bisected 
hy a narrower and loftier one—as to rise specula- 
tions on its probable exclusive destination as a 
military road. There is also a description of the 
renains ofa very remarkable circular building, not 
far from Pulborough, supposed to be a praca, Se 
Mr. Martin's general conclusion is, that ‘* there 
remain all around signs of carly cultivation 
and a very populous Romano-British country of 
which Pulborough and the Stane Street Causeway 
were the centre, and in which, if the conjecture 
respecting the circular tower be correct, stood 
one of the most remarkable Roman sepulchral 
monuments in Britain.” Two of the other papers 
are of general interest and of no mean order, 
Tu days when the condition of our coast defences, 
and the formation of volunteer rifle corps, 
occupy so large a share of public attention, 
it is curious to peruse the opinions of Queen 
Elizabeth's privy councillors, including Essex and 
Raleigh, delivered in 1596, on the subject of 
similar preparations against the then threatened 
invasion by the Spaniards. 
opinion (given in 1559) as to the sort of men 
fitted 
to our minds the panting patriotistn of some of 
our own elder and sleeker riflemen, whose suffer- 
ings we have occasionally sincerely pitied whilst 
we could not help admiring their courage. His 
lordship remarks that too many of the ** fartmours 
and others of the best and wealthiest householders” 
applied to be soldiers “as supposed to be versiant 


at 


Lord Burleigh's | 


to serve in volunteer forces, brought vividly | 


it was found that ‘‘small or no benefit pe 
thereby, but also that those rich men, having been 
daintily fed and warm lodged, when they came to 
lye abroade in the fielde, were worse able to endure 

e same than any other,” and that their crops 
suffered by their absence, and so forth, and re- 
commends their sending ‘tone of their own 
sons or some such able man” as a substitute, 
The other paper of great general interest, as 
bearing on geveral manners and customs, consists 
of a continuation of the series of diaries of Sussex 
men, publishing by the Society in the shape of 
some very entertaining extracts from the diary of 
a Sussex tradesman a hundred years ago—from it 
we gather that the tradesmen of the period 
gallantly followed the lead of their betters (1), 
and that hard drinking and eating, and home at 
two and three of a morning was onder of the 
day both for the men and their wives(!); on the 
whole this may be pronounced as good a volume 
as the Society has yet issued, if not better than any. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Fovr eases have lately been opened in the 
Bibliothéque Impériale at Paris, in which are 
exhibited, open, specimens of the phic art 
of Europe, arranged in order of and thus 


showing at one view the progress, or rather the no 
pane of the art, for some of the earliest speci- 


mens have the requisites of good printing in_as 
igh a degree as any of the later examples, The 
collection commences with leaves of two block 
books, the ‘‘ Biblia Panperum” and“ Ars Moriendi,” 
followed by a ent of a calendar for the year 
1457, printed at Mayence, and discovered among 
the public archives of that city. This is suc- 
ceeded by a Latin Bible, executed by Albert 
Pfister, « pupil of Guttenberg, about the year 
1461, and the “‘ Lactantius” of Sweynheyin and 
Pannartz, dated 1465. Next comes Cicero's 
“ Epistoke ad Familiares,” printed by John de 
Spira, at Venice, in 1469, as clear and as 
as any book of the present day, and on far 
better paper; a fine copy of Gasparini ‘* Perga- 
mensis Epistole,” the first work from a Paris 
press, between 1470 and 1472; and the ** Rhetorica” 
of Cicero, Venice, 1470, printed most exquisitely 
hy Jenson, A fine example of Colani Mansion, 

e first printer of Bruges, the ‘*Legonde Dore,” 
issued from Lyons in 1477, and the ‘* Chroniques 
de St. Denis,” executed at Paris in 1493 by 
Antoine Verard, this tah ner copy executed on 
vellum and superbly illuminated for Charles VIII. 
Next follow Caxton’s English version of the 
**Ars Moriendi,” printed at London in 14%), a 
very fine copy, ruled with red lines ; the first 
edition of ‘* Aristotle,” in Greek, Venice, by 
Aldus, 1495-8, and close to this the ‘* Martial” of 
1501, by the same renowned printer, in his 
beautiful Italic ype and this certainly the gem 
of the collection, Pretty specimens of Elzevir and 
Henry Stephanus ; the fine edition of * Horace” 
exceuted by the royal press of France in 1742, 
wonderfully similar to the elegant ‘ Virgil’ 
printed by Baskerville at Birmingham in 1/57, 
which lies next to it, by the side of which 
Bodoni’s famed ‘* Petrarea” of 1799 looks cold 
and poor, although very pretentious, Another 
case exhibits some fine old examples of binding, 
comprising beautiful specimens of Thuanurs’ books 
and Grolier's, and it is worth anybody's while to 
make a special trip to Paris, even now in October, 
to see the peerless copy of the second folio Shak- 
spere, It is matchless, very talland clean, Was 
it purchased expressly by Louis XIII., or who 
sent it him? and whose hand inseribed the fly- 
leaf with the name of ‘*S* Guillaume Shake- 
spear!” 

We are happy to learn that Mr. McPhun of 
Glasgow's ‘Old Lawyer” has just completed the 
first section of a work for which every one in Lon- 
don has invariably proclaimed himself at a loas, 
whenever a Scotch Law case of any moment came 
upon the fpis., The volume appears, we under- 
stand, under the auspices of Lord St. Leonards, 
and, although the authorship is kept a profound 
sceret, the writer is obviously a civilian of no 
mean calibre. The completed section is called 
“The Domestic Legal Adviser,” and explains and 
illustrates in an casy and familiar, but authorita- 
tive and minutely authenticated, manner, the prin- 
cipal points of family and goneral law in Scotland. 


A work of great interest has just been published, 
entitled, ‘‘The Historical Numismatic Atlas of 
the Roman Empire,” from Julius Cesar the first 
Dictator, whose portrait was stamped on coins 
during his lifetime, to the extinction of the Empire 
of the West under Romulus, called Augustalis ; 
with portraits of all the Roman Emperors, Exm- 
presses, Kings, &c., from their actual coins, To 
which is added a Tabular View of the rarity of 
their coins in gold, silver, brass, &c. The inten- 
tion of the compiler is to show the public, and 
those who are desirous of collecting coins, as nearly 
as possible those specimens that may be obtained 
by money or assiduity. Of the 216, there are 
abou: 140 which may be purchased at very 
moderate prices—fine specimens not costing more 
than 3s, each—imany may be had for ls. One of 
the main obstacles to the student in numismatic 
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has heen inserted to make the titles and abbrevia- 


tions distinet. The portraits have generally been | 
drawn from gold and silver coins ; where this has | 


leven impracticable, the vacancies have been sup- 
plied from the brass series, The author has 
condensed into a small compass the information 
of a numismatic library. The work is due to 
Mr. Peter Whelan, numismatist, 407, Strand. 

A characteristic anecdote of Stephenson and 


Brunel is now current, Brunel was complaining | 


to Stephenson that his (Brunel's) contractors were 
never satistied and always quarrelling with him. 
Stephenson returned that Brunel kept his con- 
tractora too much to the letter of their agreements, 
even when they had an equitable ng nt to the 
melification of these agreements, Hranel atill 
persisted that his view of the question was the 
right ove. Stephenson answering that Brunel 
ni! epg mople too much, the latter engineer 
replied, ‘1 suspect all men to be rogues till 
I find them to be honest men.” ** For my part,” 
returned Stephenson, “ |} take all men to be 
honest till I find them to be rogues.” ‘Ah! then, 
we never shall agree,” quoth Brunel. ‘* Never,” 
ssid Stephenson, And both engineers were right. 
While speaking of Robert Stephenson, we are 
vantnded to state that if rumour is any evidence 
of fact, this man, so lately amongst us, gave away 
many thousands a year in pure charity, We have 
heard this axsertion in several quarters, and one 
witness declares that if a praiseworthy unfortunate 
came begging to the great engineer, he would say 
to his cashier, “ There,—give him a fifty (ora hun- 
dred, as the case might be), and let him start fair.” 


An American is very indignant with us because, 
in a recent review of brs. towe's new work, we 
coufessed ourselves ignorant of the meaning of the 
expression ‘tbobolink.” Amongst our accomplish- 
ments we lack the pure American language, and 
our correspondent is simply cruel to be angry with 
us. He also pities our ignorance by informing us 
that ‘‘bebolink” means “idler.” The intimation is 
coupled with a recommendation not to rashly con- 
fuse *‘ bobolink * with “loafer,” of the meaning 
of which, it would seem, no Englishman is tho- 
roughly informed, Bobolink is to loafer as the 
expression = ** in in unparliamentary 
guage” is to “liar.” You may call a mana 
+ bobotande amd he will pardon you; call him a 
“loafer” and you had better make your will. 

Dennam Untvenstry.—Examination in Theo- 
logy, Mich. Term, 1859. Examiners—Rev. Heary 
Frederick Long, M.A.; Rev. Charles Edward 
Stuart Collingwood, M.A. First Year—Fowler, J., 
Bp. Hatf. Hall; Hutchinson, E., Bp. Hatf, Hall ; 
Robertson, T, M., University College ; Tapatield, 
E., Bp. Hatf. Hall. Admission-—Bell, H., Uni- 
versity College ; Gill, W., Bp. Hatf. Hall; Taylor, 
W.F., Bp. ‘hate, Hall. hationary—HBethell, 
, Bp. Hath Hall; Onle, W., 
College. 

Duscovery or AnctENT Corxs.——In a search 
for archeological remains which tock place a fow 
days since at Row-Down Hill, Boxmoor, Herts, a 
quantity of ancient pottery was found, particularly 
a tozza, or vase, containing a considerable number 
of gold and silver coins of the period of the Roman 
emperors ; but the most important portion of the 
discovery consisted of about thirty rare and carly 

imens of British coinage in gold, in a remark- 
ably fine state of preservation. The eminence 
where this discovery was made, formed, during 
the Roman occupation of Britain, a military 
station. Arrow and spear-heads, as well as 
coins and broken pottery, have frequently been 
picked ap on superficial examination ; and at the 
residence of Dr. Thomas Davia in the adjacent 
village of Boringdon, which was built on the site 
of a Roman ville, a large number of ancient 
articles, and « tesselated pavement composed of 
tiles of varied and brilliant colours, have been at 
different times accidentally brought to light, in- 
ducing a belief that many relies of a bygowo period 
were buried about the place. The attention of a 
entleman interested in antiquarian research 
ving been attracted to the locality, he has, with 
the sanction of the Honourable G. Ryder, whose 
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science Wing the deciphering of the names, a dot | property adjoins the spot, commenced a more ox- 


tensive investigation, adopting a syatematic plan 
of excavation of the surrounding neighbourhood, 
and the above highly interesting discovery of 
British coins, which, by reason of their — 
are eagerly sought for by collectors, has already 
sowarted his exertions in the cause of numismatic 
actence. 

DEMONSTRATION AGAINST MenicaL Purrixe. 
—-An event which occurred at the last meeting 
of the Medical Society of London is attracting 
much notice in the medical world. A candidate 
had been proposed for the Fellowship of the 
Society, and was about to be balloted for, when 
one of the Fellows, Mr. Cornish, rose from his 
place, and opposed his admission “ aa having 
transgressed the laws of professional ctiquette by 
puffing and advertising himself, both directly and 
obliquely,” producing certain copies of the Jewish 
Chronicle, neet, &e., in proof of his assertion, 
The Chairman interfered on the ground that tho 
course adopted by Mr, Cornish was without pre- 
cedent, and the ballot was therefore proceeded 
with. The Society, however, seems to have ap- 
— the necessity of upholding professional 
honour, for the candidate was blackballed. This 
result is highly signiticant, several years having 
elapsed since any one has had a sufficient number 
of blackballs lodged against him to procure a 
rejection, and proves that medical men are 
becoming alive to the fact, that they themselves 
have the power of putting down unprofessional 
practices far better than any medical Act thatever 
was or will be enacted, 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 


—— 
Paria, October Dh, 
Tue chief pre-oceupations 1 remark amongst the 
few French people an are beginning to return to 
their winter-quarters are these two: ‘Shall we 
have any ‘winter’ at all?” (that is, any society), 
and ‘Shall we have anything to eat?” It is 
uite certain that, what with one event and ano- 
ther, uncertainty of public tranquillity, likelihood 
of war, &c., Paris has been, ever since Orsini's 
attempt on the Emperor's life, getting leas and 
less full and less and less gay in the winter. The 
foreign population (which is, after all, what con- 
stitutes a large portion of Parisian animation) has 
fallen off nearly a ;except Americans and 
Russians, one should find it hard to say what 
foreigners enrich the retail tradesmen of Paria, and 
give entertainments to its denizens of a higher 
class, The upper classes, too, of the country it- 
self, retire more and more from all activity, live 
more upon their own estates, and come later to 
town, and the consequence is that the official set, 
the so-called ‘Court circle,” which is but a 
poor substitute for “society,” Ands itself obliged 
to *‘entertain” itself and spend its own money to 
make believe it is amused, and that Paris is gay. 
This winter ushers itself in as yet with small 
appearances of festivity. 
hen we come to the next question, ‘* What 
there will he to eat?” and this is a serious une 
for the entire nation. ‘The dearness of overy kind 
of food is something fabulous. As yet, though 
meat and poultry have been very dear, vegetables 
have been accessible to people of moderate means, 
and this in France has an importance it would not 
have in our country, Here many families of the 
middle ranks half live on bread, vegetables, and 
eyes. Well, now, owing to the dronght which 
has existed for the last four years, and which is 
in no way as yet combated by the late partial 
rains, vogetablea aro so scarce that their price is 
becoming absurd. Their quality, too, is exceed- 


ingly poor. A cabbage (which, with a small piece 
of pork, will make a dinner, for a second-rate 
insteal of 


tradesmun’s family for two days), 
costing thres sons, os it iad to do, costs 
now six; carrots and turnips are doubled, 
potatoes are rising every day, and mean- 
while eggs cost two sous a-piece, whereas they 
used to cost one. All this is a serious look-out 
for the middle and lower classes. As to the 
provisions used by the superior ones, they are 








rapidly increasing too in a fearful rate ; a goose 
costing, for example, eight or nine francs, instead 
of five or six; ment growing every day worse and 
dearer ; butter, of a fine cating quality, reaching 
to threg franca and a-half a Jb., instead of one 
franc and a half or two franes, and so on in pro- 
portion, As to butcher's meat, the case is quite a 
curious one, and, if things go on in this manner, 
the population of France roust, instead of eating 
more meat, as is the remark made in all other 
European countries, learn to do without mewt at 
all, or regard it as a positive rarity, When com- 
plaints are made now to a Paris butcher, he 
coolly says, ‘‘ Yes, I know the meat is not gool, 
bat it will be less good some time hence, and 
much dearer,” The permanent reason for its 
dentness is that there is too little production, 
and therefore inadequate competition, by which 
the consumer suffers ; -but the immediate cause of 
its inferiority lies in the drought I alluded to, 
There is even in damp, grassy provinces, such as 
Normandy, but very scanty pasturage ; and the 
result is that pothing can be worse just now than 
Paris beef and muttun, though there are butchers 
who have the face to sell legs of mutton at the 
exorbitant rate of fourteen-pence (28 sous) a 
pound, 

You may now conceive what this extraordinary 
dearness of provisions occasions in the households 
of persons who may, perhaps, have four or five 
hundred pounds a-year to spend, and you will 
easily understand why this winter opens not 
more joyously than the two preceding ones, and 
why French people wailingly ask, ‘‘ What they 
shall have to eat?" 

Another great pro-occupation is that of costume. 
It is declared on the best authority that the 
reign of erinoline is over! It is gravely pre- 
dicted that short waists and narrow skirts are 
to bo the fashion this year, and that all the 
absurd habiliments which so disfigured the 
women of the first empire are to be imposed upon 
the feminine generation of this revival of the 
Imperial epoch by Napoleon III. 1 am happy to 
say this report is not accepted without resistance, 
and Tam told of serious hostilities being on the 
eve of breaking out in the camps of rival dress- 
makers. The leaders of the Imparialist modes 
refuse to cut, or sew, or otherwise “establish” @ 
dress (‘establish " is the technical term), unless 
it be modelled in the form of those horrible sacks 
in which we may admire the effigies of the Em- 
oress Josephine and her successor, Maria Louisa ; 

t, on the other hand, it would appear certain 
that the cowfwritres of the royalist party are ready 
to suffer martyrdom for flounces, gb cages, 
and all the various devices whereby ladies are 
made to float, as it were, in an atmosphere of 
their own, like the Olympian goddesses, It is 
refreshing to think that there can be any point on 
which Frenchmen (or women) can have, and hold 
to, an opinion of their own; and however 
futile the pretext of their self-assertion it will 
be a comfort to see them assert themselves, and 
abstain from servility, even in the small circam- 
stance of flounces versus ‘* frocks,” or of hen-coops 
versus umbrella sheaths ! 

I presume we shall soon see the majority of the 
French, however, find out whether they have an 
opinion of their own about peace or war, for all 
those who know anything of what goes on in the 
higher political regions here are convinced that it 
cannot be very long before the first ‘* premani- 
tory” signs of a storm will be discerned on 
the horizon. There is a most curious publication 
being mada at this moment in an underhand sort 
of way, but which is nevertheless full of signifi- 
cance, A long newspaper article was brought out 
the night before last in the Paris evening journals, 
reproduced from the Brussels paper Le Nord. 
Now, this article, which is one continued most 
bitter, most insolent, and most periidious 
attack upon England, was communicated to 
Le Nord from high official sources here in 
Paris, and it is prefaced in the Brussels 
journals by the following words: ‘‘ At this 
moment, when the English press indulges in 
constant hostilities to France, it is not without 
interest to read the ensuing lines that are published 
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by the departmental press in France!” 
follows upou this a lon f 
and of the Emperor ; + der is represented as on 
the eve of dissolution, and knowing it-—she is 
told that she has lost all right to. meddle in 
European affairs, that che has been made great by 
“ industry and toil, and not by arma,” and she is 
assured That her generous ally, Napoleon III., 
has been all along so far from taking advantage of 
what he felt and knew to be her ‘deerepitude,” 
that he has, on the contrary, joined her in military 
enterprises, “‘ not caring which of the two nations 
reaped the langer share of glory.” The ‘ gene- 
rosity ” of France is held ap to the “admiration” 
of the whule world, and the “complete decline” 
of England is set forth as a fact that no wan in 
England dreams even of denying: ‘* Her former 
strength is, and she feels it to be, gone from her.” 
This is one of the mildest phrases of the whole 
diatribe, and I beseech your readers not to 
forget that this pleasant little composition is 
published hy Ze Verd by the express request of 
the all-bot-highest official authority here. Le 
Nord could not have refused to print it without 
being exposed to difficulties touching its entrance 
into France, This is what gives importance to 
the matter. 

I told you in my last of the revival of Le Reine 
Margot; I do not think | did justice te one 
feature of it,—! mean the impersonation of 
Charles IX., by Rouvilre, Thad gone the night 
before 1 wrote to see the début of that charming 
Mdille. Bressant, and 1 was too fasctmated by her 
to remember well what had preceded her appear- 
ance by a few days. I have been a second time to 
see La Reine Mearyget, and upon my word, it is a 
splendid FA to follow Ronviére in his concep- 
tion of the Valois King. This man ia a strange 
being, but has a spark of genuine genius. This is 
his second fine part only. Maitre Favilia, in 
4George Sand’« mece of that name, was the first, 
His Hamlet would he, to English spectators, 
contestable ; to French ones it 16 a chef-d' arene, 
and it is certain there are very fine points 
in it. His Mephestophcics last year, in Faust, 
was a failure, but his Charles 7X. is a first- 
rate creation, There is a sickly idiotey about 
it which is admirably conceived and rendered ; you 
see such a departure from the ordinary and con- 
ventional type of ‘‘ernel”™ kings, such a really 
deep and curious study of what might be the 

hysiological causes acting upon a worn-out race, 
in the production of a prinee like Charles IX, It 
is not the ferocity of too much strength, not the 
bratality that comes from coarseness, but the 
perhaps worse bloodthirstiness that is the result 
of disease, the terrible idiospnerasy of a weak, 
fretful, enervated, and, at the same time, over- 
refined nature. I don't know when [ have seen a 
part, the playing of which reflected such credit on 
anactor, Lam convineed La Reine Morgot, if 
get upon the English stage, with Ronviére as 
Charles 1X., would create one of those fierores to 
which we have on our side of the water long been 
unaccustomed. 

I have just been shown the model of the rail- 
way carriages, manufactured for the Prince Im- 
perial, at St. Cloud. They are certainly very 
pretty, but vastly absurd. Imagine that a part 
of the Home Park js set aside and cut up for a 
mimic railroad, upon which this large-headed 
chubby child (the picture of the Bonapartes in 
their obese period of lite) exercises himself as 4 
stoker. The miniature is complete. There isa 
railway which winds round in the shape of an §, 
with a vinduct and a tunnel, and every “ accident 
of ground” you can conceive, Then there isa 
tent close by, in which this infant corporal of the 
Imperial Guard can repose when he is tired of his 
exertions; amd a little further on is a wee target, 
at which his Imperial Highness learns to shoot 
with « baby-gun, under the direction of * papa.” 

The whole thing has an air of General Tom 
Thumb that makes it awpremely ridiculous ; iat 
the Imperialist French mind appears much grati- 
fied at it, nevertheless ; and from certain hungry 
senators down to the servants of St. Cloud (per- 
h leas abjoct “* flankies ” than the others}, the 
““Jaying out” of the railway decoration, and the 


Then ! 
self-glonfication of France | 


probability of the young boy (whom they all agree | 
will most likely never reign here} being in time 
an expert widcanicien, are sources of, it would 
seem, to inconsiderable satisfaction to the enfour- 
age. Some of them indulge in the hopes of seeing 
the child practise all these antics at Windsor— 
when ‘* papa’ shall have ‘ annexed" England. 
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P.G.8, 2. Un the Coml-Pormation at Auck- 
ljanil, New Zealand,” by Henry Weekes, Kay, 
3. ° On the Geology of Vancouver's Istand,” 
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The American Nuniinnation! Manual of the Cur- 
rency or Money of tie Aborigines, and Colonial, 
State, and United States Coins, with Historical 
and Descriptive Notices af cach Coia or Series, 
By Montroville Wilson Dickeson, M.D., &, 
&e,, &c. Mlustrated by Nineteen Plates of Fac- 
similes. (Philadelphia ; J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 

[Pisst Norice. | 

NuMIsMATICé is pre-eminently the science of an 

old country. The records of ancient dynasties, © 

the monuments of mighty conquests, the repre- 

sentations of long-perished editives, the landmarks | 
of disputed terntories, coins stand before us the § 
most valuable of historical documents. [t is to ! 
the light they shed on the subject that we owe | 
almost all that we know of Anglo-Saxon clirono- 
logy ; the annals of Greece and Rome would be 
very unreliable without their aid, and it is only | 
in our own time that they have become mere 
money—a cireulating medium, important indeed 
to the interests of commerce, but altogether de- 
tached from historical speculations, If at the 
present time we could obtain accurate information 
as to the earlier numismatic history of our own 
country, if we could ascertain who struck the first 
sevattas, or, te go back a little further, if we 
could satisfy enrsclves as to the state of our cur- 
reney in the time of Julius Caesar, interpret with- 
out fear of error his statements about copper rings 
and gold aud silver bullion, we should rank such 
intelligence amoug the most valuable aids which 
our history could receive, If we could rightly 
real the Hiberno-Danish coins, much of the 
romance of Irish history would vanish at once, 
and with it no small portion of the mist which 
hangs over all Celtic records. But it is unlikely 
that we shall ever have the information we desire. 

The period was too dark, the arts were too little 

advanced, learning was confined to so few, and 

the area over which it was spread was jntellec- 
tually 20 staal], and locaily so great, that there | 
was little chance of preserving the remembrance 

of auy transactions save those of universal im- 

portance, A glance at such a work as the ‘* Saxon 

Chronicle" will show how few are the materials for 

the history of Medieval Britain, 

The cose becomes widely different when a 
nation commences its career in a period of civili- 
sation and refinement, then all the deeds and | 
most of the motives of its founders are open to 
the light. 

The United States of America do not stand pre- 
cisely in this condition. Their colonial histary-- 
that period daring which they were dependencies 
of Great Britain—is largely illusteated by its 
coinage, Since their establishment as an independ- | 
out nation this hax been less manifestly the case ; | 
but still during the war which terminated in their 
emancipation, many pieces were struck in America 
which have a direct historical value. It is but 
recently that the subject of American numismaties 
has been token up with usything like zeal on 
either side of the Atlantic. 

In England srcheologists have reatricted their 
inquiries to these coins which could properly be 
called colonial, while in America the worship 
paid to the dollar has precluded any profane in- 
vestigations inte its origin and history. 

The book which now lies before us ia a superb 
quarto, by Dr. Dickeson. Its value is, however, | 
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by no means even; that which relates to the 
English coinage is a mass of inaccuracy, that 
which concerns America gives tokens of conscien- 
tious and well-directed investigation. The defect 
to which we allude is of little consequence in this 
country, where the merest tyro is able to correct 
the author ; but should this volume fill, as doubt. 
less it will, into the hands of contimental scholars, 
they will be indnred to condemn the whole work 
for the faults of the English portion. 

It was not long ago, not longer in fact than the 
year 1844, that Dr, Dickeson and Mr. Thomas 
Mitchell opened a tutnulusin Louisiana, and foul, 
together with s male skeleton, forty-three round 
Pieces, small and fiat, of lignite, mal, ahell, bona, 
and jasper; those of shell and bone crumbsled to 
pieces on being ¢ d to the air, but the others 
remained for investigation, Most of them were 
plain on both sides, but on someof the larger ones 
were lines and figures, which are represented in 
Plate L. of Dr. Dickeson’s work. Some of the figures 
are not unlike those whieh formed the reverses of 
Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-Norman coins. In tha 
sane year another mound wes opened just above 
Natchez. This time the pieces were found im an 
omamented vase nearly filled with light-coloured 
ashes, and Dr. Dickeson adds that such vases are 
often found placed near the neck of a skeleton. 
These specimens, thongh the first which rewarloi 
the labours of our aqthor, were not the first that 
had been discovered: five or six years previously 
& great number was found in a mound on tha 
border of the river Miami, in Ohio, the largest of 
which was the size of the English halfpenny, but 
about double the thickness. 

From that period diligent researches have been 
made, and a considerable number of similar pieces 
discovered, gonerally in vases, more or less orna- 
mented, and almost always placed near skeletons. 

Nor were there wauting pieces of gold, silver, 
and copper ; lanmps of galena were found engraved 
with talismmnic characters, and of one such 
eccurred the symbol, so frequent in the el world, 
of a cross issuing from a circle, Ovcasionally thin 
discs of copper rolled up, sometimes globular 
masses of the more precious metals, and freqaently 
the joints of the enerinite, or fossil ily, which, 
separated, formed a kind of natural money. 

Such scem to have been the representatives of « 
circulating medium at a period when, probably, 
the ancestors of Monteruma were reigning in 
Mexico, and the arts had reached a siate of con- 
siderable cultivation. 

Of these relics we know little beyond that which 
Dr. Dickeceem tells us ; we hear, therefore, with 
much pleasure, that he is engaged on a werk in 
which North-American antiquities will be con<i- 
dered on a large seale, aud that he has slready 


; cellected forty thousand articles from upwands of 


a thousand tumuli, The question, From whut 
source did the native tribes of America derive their 
civilisation ! is deeply interesting, and all that 
can throw any light upon it is valuable, not only 
in an archwological, but in an ethnological, point 


i of view, 


From this period, the chronology of which it 
impossible with our present light to settle, we 
pass to that of the tribes which lave flowrished 
since the discovery of America by Columbus, and 
some of which are existing, if not flourishing, now. 
The currency of these consisted chiefly of beads 
and shells, much like these which still fern 
the money of the African nations on the weaters 
coast of that continent. We now meet with what 
is called “‘wampum,” the peeuliar money of the 
Red Indian; this was onginally composed of 
smail fresh-water shella, strong in theic rustive 
condition, in definite mambers. The Dateh aut 
stituted beads of purple and white, and there ary 
some beautiful apeeimens in which the beads and 
shells are alternated. The English colonists fl 
lowed the example of the Dutch, and compas 
their own “‘ wampum,” 

“The primitive waepurn consist! of stringx of smal 
apifel fres-water shells, As scon 4s the Dauch became 
fairly located in * Manhadoes'—New York—-chey cael: 
the hica of wampom, mul ect about improving ite manse- 
factare by rentering it more convenient and buxecatutul, 
The beads, or constiiments of wamnpeim, were prar ana 
white, about a qaarter of an inch in leagth, nod an eighth 
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of an inch in dimmeter, and 
to be conveniently strung. 
factared from the ae-coneh, and die purple from thus 
thussel-shell, though not confined to those shells,”* 

It would seem that this kind of currency was, 
at first, intended solely for the natives, but, in 
the absence of a metallic coinage, it was soon 
adopted by the Europeans, and became the sub- 
ject of government regulation. 

It was not till the year 1652 that any measures 
were taken for a metallic currency, and these, at 
first, were by no imcans adequate to the exigences 
ofthe case, It was permitted to any person who 
pleased to bring plate and Spanish coin to be 
melted, and coined into pieces of twelve, six, and 
threepence value respectively ; and it was enacted 
that such coins should have on one side the XII, 
VI, IIL, indicating the value, and on the other 
the letters N. E., to signify New England. Of 
these a very small issue was struck, and it appears 
to have been confined to the moe and six- 

nees, ho specimen of the threepence having ever 

wen discovered. The coins are now extremely 
rare, the sixpence especially so, few cabinets, 
either in England or America, boasting the pos- 
scasion of one, 

These coins continued to be struck from A.D. 
1682 to A.D. 1636, although they bear only two 
dates, 1652 and 1662, and the latter is confined to 
the twopence. 

The next coinage of interest is that famons one 
of Cecil, Lord Baltimore, which occasioned so 
much displeasure in Maryland, and which is now 
so eaperly sought for by collector in both countries. 
Dr, Dickeson very ably epitomises the history of 
Maryland as follows ; 

bad Among thoas who became interested in the London or 
Virginia Company, under its second charter in WH, whe 
Sir George Calvert, afterwunls the founder of Maryland, 
Ho was carly engaged in the schemes of coluniaazon of 
those Umes, and, upon the dissolution of the Vinginin 
Company, of which he bad been a member, he was named 
by the king—James I.-—one of the Royal Commissioners 
w whom the government of that colony wis entrusted, 

“Hitherto, he bud been a Protestant, but in 1624 be 
renounem! te Church of England, in which be had been 
beed, amd embraced the futh of the Roman Catholic 
Church, His conscientious scruples determined him to 
held no longer the office of Secrutary of Bate, which 
would place him in an unplensant anivie to those whose 
faith be had adopted, and he tendered hia reaurnation to 
‘the king, informing him at the same time, that he had 
becoue « Horas Ustholic, mud that he felt, in eonse- 
quesce of the discordance between the Extabbiabod Church 
and the faith be had adopted, anwilling longer to dis- 
charge the duties of the office. The king, pleased with 
his candor, acceptes! his resignation, but continued him 
#2 GB embor of his Privy Council fur life, and soon after 
eeredted hiv Lond Baltimore. 

* Sectarian animosity at this time ran high, and aa Bir 
George Calvert deprecated this state of things, and bud 
ne taste for being an active participant in it, be deter 
iminéd to leave England, and found » new State exempt 
from thin feeling, and where every man eould worship 
God according to his own conscience, and in perfect 
peats und security. 

** Accordingly, i embarked for Virginia, with the 
intention of settling within the limits of that colony, or, 


king. VU 
colony, 


, Sixpances, greats in silver 
—all rare, espevially the Jast-named—and a single 
specimen of a eop coinage. All these have 
& good portrait ut Lord Baltimore, with his 


name and titl as Lord of Maryland. Tho | 


next colonial coin of any interest is a very curious 
one, in an economical point of view. It recog- 
nises a Spanish currency as general y prevalent in 
the American “ plantations,” and offers the means 
of amall change in the terms of the Spanish 
mint. It is a piece of pewter, rather <maller than 
an English on ae Ay on the obverse it has a 
figure of James I]. on horseback, with his name 
and titles ; and, on the reverse, four shields, con- 


= ager lengthwise, so ax | 
leo white bead wae oxarc- 





nected by chains ; the shields are disposed in the 
form of a cross, and bear respectively the arms of 
England, France, Irelaml, and Scotland; the 
reverse legend is VAL, 24. PART. REAL. HISPAN, 
The acceptance of a foreign currency, the sultnis- 
sion to Spain implied, the anhappy omen of bind- 
ing the shields of the various kingdoms by chains, 
all poiut out this coin as a curiosity, The die has 
lately come into the possession of some English 
dealers, who have struck many specimens, bat 
those issued at the time are rare, 

Then follow the Carolina and New England 
halfpence, bearing date 1694. They are copied 
from the London halfpenny, and are, probably, by 
the some artist. 





NEW PICTURES AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 

Te public has learned to look as a matter of 
course for some now pictures at the annual re-open- 
ing of the National Gallery after the long vacation. 
When the gallery re-opened on Monday last, five 
pictures were for the first time exhibited, and two 
or three of them may be described ay works of 
some timportance, Four of the new pictures are by 
masters of whose works the gallery did not pre- 
viously — aspecimen. Four are by painters 
of the Venetian school—that school in which 
the gallery is already richest ; the other is by a 
Florentine painter. Three of the pictures were 
purchased at the Northwick Sale; the other two 
are earlier purchases, but only lately received from 
the Continent. We will look at the Northwick 
pictures first. 

Of these the most interesting is ‘The Virgin 
Enthroned,* by Girolamo da Treviso, a painter 
whose works are rare ont of Bologna, and scarcely 
ever seen in this country. Trevise was bern in 
1508, and lived therefore when the Venetian school 
Was ‘in its greatest fogs But whilst he 
imitated the colour of Titian and Giorgione, in 
design he made Raffaello his model, and he was 
greatly admired by ‘his contemporaries on account 
of this union of tine colour and correct design, 
His death was a singular one for a painter, He 
had painted many a hoth in oil and freeco, 
at Bologna, by which be had acquired a so 
teputation, but necting with a professional slight 
he left that city and came to England, bearing 
strong recommendations to the king, Henry VIII. 
Tleury readily accepted his services, and rewarded 
him so nobly that, according to Vasari, Treviso 
could not sufficiently thank God and his destiny 
for having permitted him to reach a country 
where he was so highly honoured, But the king 
=n him net as a painter but an engineer, 
and, engnging in the famous ‘‘ Siege of Bullen” 
(1544), Henry sent Treviso there to superintend 
the engineering opemtions, While thus oceupied 
Treviso was struck by a cannon-hall, and thus, as 
Vasari says in his morslising way, “‘ were his life 
and all the honours of this Serta wideartiaiead to- 
gether: all the greatness of this world departing in 
a moment.” Treviso, therefore, is a painter in 
whom Englishmen have a sort of vested interest ; 
Lanzi, by the way, makes him to have been killed 
in the field ** whilst in England.” The picture 
just added to the national collection is interesting 


as being the one particularly described by Vasan | 
It was painted for” 


as the best.of Treviso's works, 
the Church of San Domenico in Bologna, but had 
been removed from there more than a century ago. 
It wax afterwards in the Solly Collection. At Lont 
Northwick's sale it was sold for 450 guineas,—un- 
doubtedly a very low price. In general treatment, 
the picture differs little from that asaal in similar 
subjects of about the same period, The Madonna 
is seated on a canopied throne, holding the Child, 
whilst a group of three angels with tnusical instrn- 
tents in their hands are about the throne, At 
the foot of the throne kneels the denor of the pic- 
ture, whom St. Joseph is presenting to the infant 
Christ. In the distance is a city built on the side 
ofa hill, The Virgin is of a pleasing countenance ; 
the Infant is-a lively child, 
jicture doea not 


St. Joseph, is in profile. The 


The kneeling donor , 
iy @ prim, ascetic personage; his face, like that of , 


j in which is the gaping wound of the nail. 








accepting all its canventionalisms, it is character- 
ised by sobriety of feeling, simplicity and dignity 
of arrangement, and forcible chiaroscuro and 
colour—the latter thoroughly Venetian in fecling, 
the warm colours being of a rich though subdued 
tone, well massed, and greatly aided by the 
presence of those bronze-green tints, the value of 
which the Venetian colourists so well understood. 
The picturs is inseribed “ Teronimus ‘Trevisus P.,” 
hut hears no date. 

The ‘Glorifieation of the Virgin,” by Moretto 
‘la Brescia, is ao larger, and by some will be 
considered a more important work than the 
preveding. It was painted as the altarpiece of 
the church of SS. Faustino and Jovito, at Brescia ; 
and was purchased by Lord Northwick from the 
collection of Dr, Faccioli of Verona ; at the North- 
wick sale it was sold for 550 guineas, In the 
upper part of the picture, the Virgin and Child 
are seated on clouds, surrounded with an iris and 
glory, and attended by SS. Catherine and Clara; 
in the lower division is S. Bernantino of Siena, 
having on his right hand 8S, Jerome and Joseph, 
on his left, SS. Francis and Nicholas, with their 
respective symbols and insignia, The compo- 
sition is necessarily formal, but it is treated ax 
picturesquely as was consistent with ecclesiastical 
requirements, The figures are well drawn, and 
expreasive ; but as a whole, evenin colour, it does 
not tnsintain the rank usnally assigned to Moreto, 
Yet there is a good deal of power in the work ; 
and the management of the lewer part of the 
picture, so as to give force and individuality to it, 
whilst it ia kept subservient to and enhancive of 
the splendour above, displays very considerable 
artistic ability. The handling, too, is free, broad 
and manly, 

The other Northwick picture is @ portrait, said 
to be of Musaccio, by himself. It ts little more 
than the head, and stnaller than life, The face is 
turned full towards the spectatar, and has the 
appearance of having been painted from a mirror, 
yet we should like to know on what ground it is 
termed a portrait of Masaecio, The countenance 
is intelligent, but net very pleasing; the eyes are 
of « light brown ; lips firmly chiseled ; bair light 
brown, long and eurling, On the head isa small 
red cap; the coat is ofa dull brown, showing the 
edge of the white far lining. Itis firmly painted, 
but faded—which is net surprising when it is re- 
membered that, if by Masuccio, it must have been 
piinted more than 400 years ago. It was pur- 
chased for 103 guineas, 

A ‘Pieta,” by Cerlo Crivelli (of whom little 
more is known than that he painted between 
1468-76} is interesting os a specimen of the 
master, and as the work of a Venetian of the pre- 
Titianite period. Else alike in conception and 
appearance, it isan exceedingly painful, indeed 
almost repulsive picture, The dead Christ is a 
hal-length upright nude figure, supported by two 
quaint child angels, The figure of Christ is de- 
void of all nobleness, not to spenk of divinity, of 
character, and has an attenuated claw-like _—s 
tis 
area in tempera on wood, and is signed near the 
vottom ““Carohas Crivellus Venetus pinxit,” but is 
not dated. In treatment it is decidedly archaic; the 
flesh is modelled with a heary hatehing stroke ; 
the outlines are hard; and the background is of 
gol. It is stated to have originally formed part 
of an altarpiceo of the Fratri Couventuali Rifor- 
mati at Monte Fiore, near Fermo; it was pur- 
chased for the National Gallery of Cavaliere 
Vallati, of Rome, for the sum of 8032, 

The remaining new picture is, if mot the finest, 
certainly the one which is likely to le the most 
popular of all, Tt is a grand altarpiece, in five 
compartments, painted in 1525 by Girelamo 
Romanino for the high altar of the chureh of 
8. Alessandro in Brescia. When the church was 
repaired in 1785, the altarpiece was sold to 
Count Avveroldi; the six parts of which it was 
composed were subsequently distributed amongst 
his heirs, and eventually all of them, except the 
Pieth or toptnost qiece, which was in very had 
condition, were purchased for the National Gal- 
lery, of Counts A. and E. Avveroldi for the sum 


impress you as a work of marked genius, but, | of 804/, The picture, which hus been often de- 
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seribed, has always been regarded as one of 
Rematine’s finest works, and it ix in good preserva- 
tion, The subject of the central picture, which is 
8 feet Ginches high, by 3 feet 4 wide, is ‘The 
Nativity.” The Virgin and St. Joseph are kneel- 
ing before the Holy Child, who lies naked on a 
sheet in the open country, while a choir of 
infant angels hover overhead. In the mid-distance 
a shepherd is tending his flock ; beyond is a city, 
and low mountains bound the prospect. The 
Virgin has a very sweet expression of face and de- 
yotional attitude. St, Joseph is more conven- 
tional, the head looking aa though it had been 
repainted, The Infant is very beautifully and 
tenderly painted ; and the angels are varted, well 
contrasted, and very graceful. The landscape, too, 
is well painted. The colour of the whole, ax well as 
the parts, has the true Venetian glow and rich- 
ness. 
central picture is a whole length of a saint (5 feet 
2, by 2 feet 1 inch), with a half-length {2 feet 5, 
by 2 feet Linch) above. The whole longth on the 
Deter right is & Jerome, with 8, Gaudioso, 

ishop of Brescia, above ; and on the left 5, Ales 
sandr, with S. Filippo Benizio above. These 
side figures are painted in « large, masculine 
style. 8. Jerome is represented nearly naked, in 
the wilderness, with a crucifix in his hand, and the 
lion at hia feet. S. Alessandro, on the other hand, 
is dressed in a rich suit of dark armour, a slashed 
baff coat flung over his left shoulder, and holds a 
red flag, the ample folds of which trail on the 
ground ; altogether a figure which in drawing and 
colour recalls Giorgione, and makes one necognine 
the pencil of a contemporay and follower of the 
great Venetian. As a whole, the painting has a 
strikingly grandiose effect ; we cannot but think, 
however, that it would have appeared to more ad- 
vantage had it not been surrounded with so pro- 
digious an expanse of gilt frame, Undoubtedly 
the pieture is an acquisition to the national 
collection. 

The new rooms st South Kensington, built for 
the Turner and Vernon paintings, will not be 
opened to the public for probably another month ; 
the hanging of the pictures being as yet very far 
from complete, and such requiring to be done te 
the rooms themselves before they can be made 
ready for public inspection. It is, we believe, 
settled that they are to be lighted with gas. 


ART- UNION OF GLASGOW PRIZES. 

Tuk paintings selected by the Committee for 
distribution among the prize-holdera of 1859-60, 
are now on view in the room at the Egyptian Hall, 
recently ocenpied by the Victoria Cross pictures. 
They are fewer in number, on the whole smaller 
in size, but beyond question better in quality 
than the prizes of last year. There were then 
98 paintings, there are now 62; but there are this 
year, in addition to the pictares, five rather pretty 
parian statuettes by Mr. Beattie, of which 105 
copies are to be distributed, and 300 seta of pho- 
tographs, six in each, taken from this year's 
prizes; while the engraving it must be borne in 
tind is an unusually large one from Webster's 
Punch; moreover, it is stated in a note to the 
Catalogue that * the Committee have still pictures 
and works of art for prizes under consideration” 
—to be decided on, we may suppose, according to 
the number of new subscribers enlisted by the 
exhibition, The highest prize is one of S501. ; 
there ars then two of 2501 ; five more of 1002, 
and upwards; one of 801, two of 707,, ten of 502, 
and so on downwards to 4¢.; in all 8156/. being 
expended on paintings. The bulk of the pictures 
have of coutse been selected from the exhibitions, 
but several are new pictures, now first pablicly 
exhibited, for which commissions were given by 
the society, or which were purchased direct from 
the painters, 

Among the new pictnres, two of the most am- 
bitious are by Mr, John Faed, RS.A. ‘Job’ 
(No. 2) is a small, carefully-composed and well- 
minted picture of the Man of Uz and his three 
riends—ruther French in style, bat with a rich 
orientalisin of colour and a grave sobriety of feel- 
ing abont it, 


friend! y counsellors Job found them to be. They 


In the compartments on either side of the 
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are plainly men of weight in their circles; and, 
under their comfortings, Job is bowing down his 
head in bitterness of spirit. Mr, Faed’s other 
picture, ‘Bedouin Arab exchanging a young 
Slave for Armour’ (4), is. a subject which affords 
scope for colour and expression--and Leth are 
here, But the subject is not agreeable, neither is 
the treatment. Mr. Faed has evidently been 
studying French works of this class, and he has 
caught something of the French turn of thought 
ox wellas manner, We are sorry we cannot like 
the ‘ ‘Tinkers’ (3), of Mr. R. McInnes, as it has 
been carefully studied and carefully painted ; but 
it is weak in thought, disagreeable in colour, 
and finished too much after the fashion of a 
Traummagem tea-boarl. Still, if Mr. McInnes 
will only go direct to nature, and throw a little 
— en into his work, he is evidently 
capable of painting a good picture. ‘ Content- 
Mem Th fe oor of Mr. Baxter's prettiest of 


bare-necked girls, sewing with her back to the | 


window, that the spectator may have the benefit 
of all her charms, and with a few bright flowers 
placed in a glass on the table that the painter 
may get a proper distribution of colour, —painted 


in his gayest colours, and with his daintiest | 


ncil—‘‘a love of a picture” for a lady's 

ndoir, But if he wish to paint something 
better than merely pretty faces of this almost in- 
variable type, he would do well to consider care- 
fully the exquisite ‘Girl's Head’ (19), by J, 
Sant, which, with its sweet sunny smile, dimpled 
cheeks, and bright dark eyes, reminds one of Sir 
Joshua's charming children, and is almost equal 
to the best of them. The fact of ite recolling 
Reynolds to the memory may be taken as a proof 
that Mr. Sant has been a diligent student of our 

reat English colourist. But even in colour he 
i been self-reliant, whilst the feeling is all his 
own. In handling, Mr. Sant has gone on every 
year steadily improving. He paints now with a 
full brash, and with an ease and decision of touch 
which it ix quite a pleasure to look at in these 


days of feeble, toilsome stipple; and, in conse- 


quenee, he prodaces a clear diaphonous surface 
and transparent tone, like that of the actual flesh 
of a young and healthy girl. Some parts, perhaps, 
are a little slighted; but taken Iitogether (and 
remembering that it is merely a head), itis the 
most master-like work in the room. A greater 
contrast to its purity of style and execntive skill 
could not readily be pointed out than is shown in 
another new picture, ‘Low Tide’ (No. 7), which 
represents boatmen carrying ashore a family of 
citizens who are enjoying the sea-breezas of South- 
end, but which is so vulgar in conception, 80 
tawdry in colour—altogether so worthless, in 
fact—that we will omit the artist's name, and 
only remark that, if selected by the Committee, 
it is no credit to their taste, and if painted as a 
commission, no credit to the artist's; bat we 
heartily pity the unlucky prizeholder who may 
have it handed over to him as his equivalent for 
120%, 

* Venice’ (8), J. B. Pyne, has less fog in the 
atmosphere than most of Mr. Pyne's recent 
pivtures; but he has gone to Turner instead of 
Natare, and with the wal result, The ‘Cross 
Roads’ of Mr. V. Cole, shows a well-painted 
common below, and a well-painted hank of clouds 
above, but the two don't “match,” as ladies say 
of an il-assorted bonnet and dress. Mr. Cole has 
painted both from nature, but plainly on different 
days ; like the majority of our minute painters, 
he bas not learnt to seize by a rapid guace the 
whole of a soene, Mr. G. Smith's ‘ Bird Minder’ 
is very nicely painted, but here again may be 
observed that want of thought which prevents so 
many young painters from producing pictures 
that will bear dwelling on. The subject is a 
country boy in a wheat-ficld sleeping, instead of 
minding the corn; yet the boy, though in an un- 
exceptionable smock-frock, has an unmistakeable 
city complexion. Mr. Smith has put a distant 
= of Windsor Castle in the background of 
is apr ag: let him go and study the face and 
hands of a Berkshire peasant boy lying in the eun 


The friefds look very Like the! in harvest time, and then look at his picture— 


he will hardly require further criticism. If 


| painters would only whilst painting reflect 
| occasionally on what old books used to call ** the 
proprieties,"” they would have comparatively little 
| occasion to complain of critical notices when their 
mre were exposed to the public eve. We are 
disposed in all friendliness to give the same hint 
‘to another young painter—one, indeed, whose 
name is quite new to us—Mr. J. Crig, who has 
two new pictures here, ‘Jealousy’ (15), and 
‘Jenny's First Love Lotter’ (21). Mr. Craig is, 
‘we presume, a Scot, and it is not wonderful, 
therefore, that he should look up to Mr. T. Faed, 
| seeing that he is just now in such favour with his 
'countrymen. But if he wants to earn a lasting 
name, Mr. Craig must think for himself and work for 
himself, taking nature, and not Faed, or Wilkie, 
| or any one else for his guide. Scottish peasant 
' life affords abundant subjects for any number of 
| native painters, each locking at it from his own 
point of view. Mr. Craig has a neat pencil, a 
vl eye for colour, and he shows an honest 
| hankering after truth. Let him be as pathetic as 
he may, as homorous as he can ; but before all, let 
him beware of sentimentalism, conventionalism, 
and imitation, 
| Of old acquaintances we have, as the first 
i ach Mr. Ansdell’s ‘Fox-Hunter,’ which looks 
' better here than it did at the Royal Academy, 
bat is still hard, and black, and cold. Mr. 
; Wyburd’s elegant ‘ Undine’ also looks better 
than in its former uncomfortable position—but 
the taint of fcebleness is ineradicable. We might 
| perhaps say the same of Mr. Hering’s ‘ View ir 
Arran,’ ond of his ‘Evening in Greece ;’ has he 
ever been in Greece, or is it a mere fancy view t— 
but, like Mr. Wyburd's, they are pictures which 
will comport much better with a snug drawing- 
room than a public exhibition, and no prize- 
holder will have cause of complaint to whose 
share either may full, ‘Schevelling Sands’ (12), 
E. W. Cooke, A.THLA., is a capital Titete specimen 
of the artist's manner; as is also the Venice" 
(17) of FE, A, Goodall, though the manner is here 
rather too pronounced. But more ‘* mannered” 
still, and somewhat meretricions,are Mr. Woolmer’s 
‘Ladies’ Valley,’ with its tinted women bathing, 
and his ‘ Delights of Summer.’ ‘ Camellias * 
(34), we need not aay, are well painted by Miss 
Mutrie, foris she not emphatically the Lady of 
Camellias ? Let us also, in sing, give a word 
of hearty praise to Miss M. Nasmyth's modest 
little picture, ‘Glengarnock Castle.’ A , so 
worl, too, we must give (seeing that we not long 
aince gave him some rather hart ones) to Mr. 
Niemann for his little views of ‘ Richmond, York- 
shire,’ and ‘Buxted, Sussex ;" but why will he 
persist in painting the Sussex weald and the York- 
shire grit, as though there were not the least 
difference between them? Mr. Hayes has a very 
leasing and very faithfal view of the ‘Hill of 
Howth (47), and another not quite so true of 
* Beachy Head’ (46), and Mr. A. Gilbert a ‘ Bright 
Day on the Thames’ (43), the accuracy of which 
auy Thames fisherman would vouch for. ‘One 
more Unfortusate’ (33), C. Rolt, is unfortunate in 
subject, but painted with a good deal of carnest- 
ness, 





The Coin Room of the British Museom has 
just received an important addition--Count de 
Salis having presented to the nation his well- 
known collection. It is oe ge in fourteen 
cabinets, containing altogether as many a 
7000 coins, brought together during many years 
of the Count’s life at a cost of about 50007, ~ The 
donor has also offered his services gratuitously to 
the Musenm to assist in arranging the collection, 
which offer has been accepted: justifiably ac- 
cepted, perhaps, ns the case is exceptional, else 
unpaid, and consequently unecentrolable and irre- 
spnsible, assistance is far from desirable in 4 
national institution. Let us hope that this 
munificent donation will lead the keepers of 
the coins te consider whether the time has not 
arrived when they can give something—to the 
public! In Greek and Roman coins the Museum 
collections are at least equal to those of any 


European uation. In Oriental coins few, ff any. 
excel the Museum, while in ancient Brityfh it i: 
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qnite unrivalled ; yet up to the present time no 
means have been found of exhibiting to the public 
any portion of these treasures. Surely space could 
in that huge building be somewhere found for two 
or three tablea, on which a selection of a few of 
the more remarkable or characteristic specimens 
might be shown. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


—o— 


Press's TuraTne.—Tho confident prediction 
ofa high place on the Metropolitan boards which 
followed Miss Louisa Keeley’s first appearance 
before a London audience has now me a 
fact. A new piece has been specially adapted 
to suit the youn; ae ee t is 
founded on ‘* Cl le ent 
Femine ;” wherein we learn that a cat is always 
a cat, though changed toa woman. The French 
author's iden has obviously been framed by ob- 
serving one of the cat-women, with specitnens 
of whom we are all acquainted,—women who hide 
the utmost cruelty and callousness under a soft 
manner and an engaging playfulness ; and as the 
adapter could not possibly deprive his “ piece” of 
all the original and  sava, ser ryt Miss 
Keeley has the opportunity of presenting the 
in a0" porhet a mete that few of the delighted 
audience know that the piece entitled Puss is 
about one of the cruellest satires upon woman 
ever perpetrated, Perhaps even the adapter does 
not know it himself. “Great things may fairly be 
expected of this young actress,” says a contempo- 

For our parts, we believe the ‘great 
things" are being achieved, as in all probability 
Miss Kecley has saved the fortunes of the New 
Princess's Theatre, 

On Wednesday night Mr. George Melville made 
his first appearance in London, choosing the cha- 
racter of Hawelet for his début, The opinions which 
have been passed — this gentleman ay our con- 
temporaries are as diverse as ney ae ly. can be, 
® sufficiently good evidence that Mr, Melville 

ses some penius—and he certainly does, if 
inexplicable attraction, without reference to its 
amount, is considered a proof of that one. We 
have all seen pictures and read books which have 
attracted while they have puzzled us, So it is 
with Mr. Melville's acting—an honest critic may 
find fault with the actor’s reading and with his 
entire performance, yet he will feel that he hesi- 
tates pl ec es to condemn them. It may be the 
extremely sympathetic voice which this actor 

8, or it may be his general intelligence | 
and expressive features; certain it is, that he can 
attract, as was sufficiently shown on Wednesday 
night, when a very mixed audience frequently 
applauded lines which usually pass by without 

roval. And perhaps it is another proof of Mr. 
elville’s origin ability, that he wilfully destroys 
the old stage “ points” in Mamet. Ina few wor 
we never witnessed so good a début in this charncter, 
for the Dane is made to appear comparatively 
natural. Mr, Melville may rant a little, may 
exhibit the true stage walk, may use his eyes and 
arms as Hamlet never used his arms and eyes in 
his maddest moments; but honestly we know of 
no man on the English stage who can play 
Hamlet so near ** nature” as Mr. Melville, w i 
is not saying much for him, Of the philo- 


sophy of Hamlet the débufant seems to know 
nothing, but it is an open question whether the 
actor -- plays the great Dane would delineate 


him any the better for studying his philosophy ; 
the actor must rather guess the expression of that 
hilosophy than analyse the philosophy itself, if he | 
& otherwise he will run the chance of losing the ex- | 
ression, We do not think Mr. Melville will ever 
fae a great Hemlet, nor let him not be disap- 
pointed with the doubt—when a critic hesitates, it 
is well for thecriticised. However, Mr. Melville will 
certainly be of great use to the Princess's com- 
pany. He is precisely that actor, specimens of 
whom are so rare on the London boards—the 
sympathetic Jenne premicr. Had he played in Jry | 
Hall, and in Mr. H. Bland’s character, the fate | 
of that most lamentable ofdramas might not have 
been so unhesitatingly decided. | 
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HayMarker THEATRE. 


the character with the most amusing energy. 
Mr. Mathews's Paul Pry is err, good. 
The intolerable and calm intrusions of the horrible 
seandal-monger of Little Peddlington are achieved 
by Mr. Mathews in a most original manner, He 
is as good in the character as Wright himself. 
And may we, while writing on the Haymarket, 
delicately point out that the attention to — 
minutie is becoming lax—take, for instance, the 
circumstance of the repudiated bank notes in 
The Road to Ruin. They are kicked about the 
8 seene after scene, to the entire destruction 
of the vraisemblance of the comedy, 





Sapier’s Weis THEaree.—We doferred our 
criticism of Mr, Tom Taylor's new play till the 
present issue, that we might see the drama for 
a second time. We may now fairly state our 
opinion that The Fool's Revenge, as a drama, is 
very , and admirably put together, Mr. 
Taylor's play is laid in Faenza in the fifteenth 
rg under the rule of Duke Galetto Manfredi 
(Mr. Marston), This noble is prompted to all 
manner of ill by Bertuccio, a fool (Mr, Phelps), 
who has a daughter Fiordelise (Miss Heath}, 
whom he keeps in great privacy.  Berfuccio 
induces the duke to steal the wife of one Ma- 
latesta, who, in early life, has irreparably in- 
jured the fool, and the duke agrees to the p Pt 
tion. The Indy who is stolen, however, is 
Fiordelisn, and the great scene of the play is that 
in which the fool learns his daughter is with the 
duke. The climax is procured by the death of the 
noble, poisoned in his wine by his wife the duchess, 
who has been instignted to the act by Bertuceia, for 
the fool helps in all the wickedness of the pi 
Fiordelisa isthus saved, and is made ha’ 
Serafino del? Aquila, a poet, who is 
pure gentleman. 

The press has generally attributed The Fool's 
Revenge to Le Roi amuse, but Mr. Tom Taylor 
does not acknowledge the adaptation. Victor 
Hugo's fool is not so fortunate os Mr. Tom 
Taylor's, Hugo says of his world-renowned hero, 
= Pribonalet has two scholars—the king and his 
daughter; the one he prompts to vice, the other 
he guides to virtue. The fool induces the king 


— 
py with one 
e type of a 


own daughter is carried off instead. The fool 
would revengefully assassinate the king; it 
is his daughter whom he kills” So the 
moral is told, that innocence suffers for guilt, 
that bad men live though never iy: y, while 
men die in sorrow, yet in hope, ‘a moral 
is fit, because it is true. If worldly virtue ensured 
worldly good, what would be its value! So 
M. Hugo goes his road, and Mr. Tom Taylor goes 
his,—let posterity judge between them. It is true, 
millions of his countrymen believe Hugo to be 
the test dramatic writer France ever produced. 
It is true we are eee if George Sand, in 
translating Shakspore, alt 
plot, But all these remarks have nothing todo 


resented his account at the treasury. 
ing we may say much ; Miss Heath was delightful 
asthe daughter, Mrs. Marston as a duenna was 
capital, while of Mr. Phelps, as the hero, we must 
speak highly. When he ‘spits ” at the lords, a 
doubt must not becast on Mr. Phelps's good taste 


—the context requires the indecent action ; if now | 


and then expressions slip from the mouths of the 
actors which alarm the people of Islington, the 
performers are not to blame, The ~ le pay 
their money ; the play is played ; anc Mr. om 
Taylor goes over to Astley’s for the first produc- 
tion of Garibaldi, 





Aprtrut Teatne.—The Willow Copse is still 
on the Adelphi bills, and we must congratulate 
Mr. Webster on his own and Miss Woolgar’s 
marvellous success, but we protest against Mr, 
Paul Bedford's disgusting attempt at Eamser in 
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Bedford may 
ry but it would be more 
to his credit to use a sponge immedintely after the 
fight, 

Sverky Tuxarke.—Sir E. B. Lytton's novel, 
“What will he do with it?” has been dramatised 
at this theatre. People need not condole with 
each other about ‘* poor Sir Edward” ; the author 
of The Lady of — and Richelieu is used to 
these dramatic filchings, 


NEW MUSIC. 

Vesper Dewdrope, Second Edition. Contain- 
ing a Capriccio, Six Songs, and a Duet, By 
Ricardo Linter, . The poetry by Rowland 
Brown. (Cramer, ie, & Co.) 

Tus little collection has many claims to notice, 

It is an elegant present, adapted to the season ; 

not too difficult for young lady pianistes, and 

extremely pleasing in its character. The Capriccio 
is_a lively and well-written composition, which, 
without possessing any very stri ing originality, 

18 yet no mere imitation ; there is nothing at all 

hackneyed or commonplace about it. It will be 

sure to attract attention, and—reward it, The 
songs aro all good, though of various degrees of 
merit; the least to be commended is, however, 
very much above the common level ; they are 
skilfully adapted to the ordinary compass of Yoice 
and are characterised by a t deal of verve and 
spirit. We hope to hear much more of Mr. Linter, 

A word or two about the poetry. Mr. Brown 

puts forth considerable claims, and he has really 

so much talent that he may well bear a little 
wholesome criticism, When he talks of 

The harmonies 

From Nature's sweet guitars, 

he is talking the most ridiculous nonsense 

imaginable, And what does he mean by the 

“holy time of Stars?” He can do well, and 

some of the verses in this collection prove it; but 

he must “‘respect his public,” and take pains 
with his poems otherwise, he will make a donkey 
of himself, 














} To the Editor of the Liarenany Gazette. 
(Francis I.) to abduct Madame de Cossé ; the fool's | 


| In that article, while 
| you have, I am sadly 





ers a single atom of the — 


with Mr. Tom Taylor, who has written his play, and — 
OF the act — 


tragredian 
| Managers complaints of the vast num! 


thank for 
& low ebb of ality in dramatic writin 

besides that poor devil. whe author? Are there = 
hanigen—cxclusive and badly paying—in fault? Ix 


sufficient encouragement given im the present for 
inen to sitdown and think oat, at the cost of og > Si 


bestowed upon it? 
cannot be 


need in quantity save at the 
expense of quulity, and 


é production of the two in com- 
Hot every mun accustomed to composition will ac- 
knowledge to he no easy task. How, then, cun it be ex- 
— where (as I believe) the remuneration is totally 
madequate to the labour, and the difficulty of adenis- 
sion to the field so great, that the advent of a new 
writer is a4 much a rarity as the mivent of a comet 
oF @ great inn? How continually do we hear from 
f Of new writers 
peetering them with fresh works? Now, does it not strike 
one that by some miruculoas chance, similar to that ly 
which an angler sometimes happens to land a weighty 
trout from @ stream usuntly inhalnted by gudyeon, one of 
these unknown seribblers might produce sonacthing good ? 
Bat no; their obscurity is their crime, according to the 
Mi Mh farms ont to be their misfortune also. I 

write knowledye on this point, for I am a young 
anthor, anid if this frank admission does not (on the same 
principle) at once shut me out of your pages, | should like 
tw tell tic one of my adventures in search of a 
Wrote a play, It was not the five-act tragedy 





m s 

ofa man who faci hrraself the legitimate successor of 
8h » It wasa humble farce sent ton West-ond house, 
antl refasedoven the forlorn Bone of perusal, ortho honour 
| of lying on a shelf neglected, On what ground, too P 
Tts heiness, you will say. No, bat becnuse ii6 author 
was not personally known, and did not belong to tbe 
Dranwtic Authors’ Society. Now, where was the fair: 
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ness or the encouragement to the Hritish drama in this ? 
1 was willing to ba edges: 1 wonld have abéded the sen- 
tenee ; bat I could find no one to me, There might 
have been enough wit in the very tide to have ensared a 
run of a hundred nights, yet so much ns even the title was 
not seen. It ia in Ubis I emily believe that the error 
of managerial judgment lies, 1 should be the to wish 
to take from any ran the influence and success which 
years of toil may have identified with his name, bat there 
is room for mare than the known dramatic writers of the 
present day, and for managers to take their stand upon 
names, an names alone, is simply an additional means 
of checking originality and increasing the number of 
indifferent adaypéations not at all tending to improve the 
Teputations of established writers, The people po to see 
@ new play on the faith of the author's name and fame. 
They stay to soo it from its excellence, if it be excellent, 
no tatier who the author; bat with as litth: considera- 
tion they would daron it if weak or bad, So that, say 
what we will m this, aa in most cases, where the rer- 
dict of the many is taken, the re#alt is nate to 
intrinsle worth, amt! the jadgment is rarely in error. In 
fact, the whole sulyect narrows (tself down to this. Let 
the manngers poy for the good work of a good hand, and 
the work will be found; of let them give the opportunity 
for new ones, and if the author proves bi unequal to 
the task of producing a work which shall give evilence of 
care and brain, the public at beast will know where to fix 
the blame for the failure, T.4.d. 





MISCELLANEA. 
—— 

Crystal Patace.—Return of Admissions for 
six days, ending Friday, Cetober 21st, 1859 (in- 
cluding season ticket holders), 17,915, 

Sovrn Kexsixcrox Mvseum,—Dnuring the 
week ending 22nd Oct., 1859, the visitors have 
been as follows :—On Monday, Tuesday, and 
Saturday, free days, 3425; on Monday and Tues- 
day, free evenings, 5442. On the three students’ 
days (admission to the public 6d.), 905; one stu- 
dents’ evening, Wednesday, 122. Total, 9964. 
From the opening of the Museum, 1,105,642. 


NEW GENERAL ATLAS, 


EITH JOHNSTON'S ROYAL ATLAS OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY 
Part TY, is sow published, comtaining— 

CHART OF THE WORLD ON MERCATON'S PIOJECTION< 
THE NORTH ATLANTIC OCEAN—TURKEY IN EU- 
MOPE—THE BALTIC SEA—RUROVEAN RUSSIA. 

tas will tee in Ten Parts, price 10s, G2, each, and 
witmat a handsnme po vobator, eee 2) by 1) beeches conseet- 
ing of a eeries of o¢lzinal amd authentic M. constrected by ALEX. 

KEITH JOHNSTON, P.G.8.,Aethor of the" Physical A hes 

benutifully exgraved and coloured bn the finest style by W.& A. K. 

20M NESTON, with a special Index to rach Map 


Witseam Miacawous @ Bows, Edintvargh and London. 








SROOND EDITION. 
This day is published, price 56. 
CRUISE IN JAPANESE WATERS. By 


CAPTAIN SHEIRARD OSMULN, CM, Anthor of * Leaves 
from am Arctic Journal,’ Quedah," &e. Ln crown tive. peten da, 


Wiis Buck wooe & Sons, Edinburgh amd Londen. 


Third Thousand, crown So. 7, dd, 
rPHE GREAT TRIBULATION COMING ON 
THE EARTH. 
ey De. CUMMING, Author of * Apocalyptic Sketrhes,” &c. 


Rictaso Rewriter, New Tertl Street, (Publisher in Ordinary 
te Her eat ye) 











Price ds, Twenty-Third Thousand. 


HE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS, 
Ales, Literary Villtion, im 2 vols with all Ube Tibewtrations of 
John Leech amd Geocre Cruikshank, 


Mrewane Revrier, New arlington Street, (Publisher in Ordinary 
to Iker Majesty), 





MR. WESTERTON'S NEW PUBLICATIONS 


NOW READY, 
R oc 
In t vol, price Half-a-Guines. 


In 2 vols. prive One Guinea. 
KS AND SHOALS. 
HADOW AND SUNSHINE; OR, THE 
TWO COUSINS. ly MAURICE KEITH, 


My CAVTAIN LOVESY, 





Now ready, in 2 vols, price One Guinea. 


THE MORNING OF LIFE. 
Ry the Authur of “ Gordon of Dencaira,” 


"The pevinise which ‘Gordon of Duncairn’ gare that ite gifted 
aitther would ome day rise te eminence im this walk of literatere, 
appears to be abundantly contrmed in the Gelightfal volumes bedore 
Ws aheumding with iestents supplird from the ever-flowing foun- 


tain of human life, and endowed with s freshness and origimality all | 


thear oven, while the semtimnents attributed te the leading permease 
bof 


im the Pittle trauma «hich they descrite, Gewpeak qualities 
mind end of the beurt of « high order of retinement."—Morning 
Advertiser 


Cusatre Wrertktor, Publisher, tyde Park Corner, 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 


DENMAN, 
NTRODUCER OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN 


POKT, SHERRY, Ac. Finest importatians, M+. per deren, 
BOTTLES INCLUDED, an advantage greatly appreciated by the 
patdie and 9 constantly, incnenting cocnentiin, saving the grees 
snacyance ef returning 
A Pint Sampte of both for 24 stampa. 

Wrowe ov Cask forwarded free to any railway station in England, 

EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, Lis. per gnilom, or Ma. 
per doen. 

‘Terms, Cash. orders mvust contain « remittance. Cross 
cheques * Bank Sioa Price lests forwarded on applicatioe. 

JAMES L. DENMAN, 
65, Fenchurch Street, corner of Rallway Place, Loméon. 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


WIT THE 


BEST ARTICLES 
AT 
DEANE’S 
ESTABLISHED, A.D. 1700. 


EANE'S TABLE CUTLERY has been cele- 

brated for meee than 150 rears for quality and chen . 

‘The stock is extensive and complete, affording a choice sulted to the 
taste and means of every parchaser, 


TPaicess— 
Best Tramsparent Irory— 

Ter doe. sd, Per doz. a “il Perpair ad. 
Talde knlves....23 0 | Demert do. ...... 28 0) Carvers ......48 © 
Best ditte— 

Table knives,.,.2) ©) Dewsert do. ....., 3 O| Carvers .....509 © 
Vine ditto— 

‘Table knives,...23 @| Demert do.......18 | Gurvers ......,.7 6 
Good ditto 

Table kmives....16 0 | Dessert do, .... oA O) Carvers ........5 6 
Kitchen— 

Table kmives,...10 0! Dessert do......, 8 O| Carvers ,..,,...2 6 


Ladies’ Selasors of the fmest steel, the most finivhbed workmansh!p, 
andinchoice variety. Scieers in hamesome casre adapted for persenta. 
Peaknites aad every deseription of ket cutlery 
Deane's Monement oe tans Dee ieere before the publse, amd 
ise plain, thoroughly guod Uld Eaglieh . Price Se. td, 





DOMESTIC BATHS.—A very large variety 
joo, wapuat, hip, plunging, spemging, surscey oud every Gecttp: 
also, ¥: f iat, Me ee oy 
tlon'of athe Pei eente ee Dias RAILS are Tietenquiehied 
for thelr superior finish, strength of material, and great durability; 
while the prices are on that low seale for wheeh Ubeir establishanent 
has eo Jong been celetrated 
For Tilwstrathems and I'rices eee their Pasephict on “ Baths and 
Bathing,” to be had gratuitously, on application. 


RAWING-ROOM STOVES. —A large and 
handsome collectos of LMIGHT STOVES, for the Drawing 

or Dining room, emtracing all the newest Designs Tbraxe & Co. 
have applied to these and other clases of Mogister Stoves, Patented 


Tm. ts, eronomising the consemption of Peel, for which the 
wget Fatima have been xiveo. 


ict Air Moves, in New and Ornamental Patterns, with ascending 
—oang flocs, sultable for Clrurchrs, Peblic hhubdings, Halls, 





TOONS AND FORKS,—Silver Pattern Spoons 
and Porks All the newest and best designs of thee Cheap, 
Afticies im Rieetro- 





usefal, and element Silvered and Deanean Iinte 

Prices of Elvetro-plated Spoons and Porke>— 

‘Table Porks ....,,.-....005, petdoe, Be = ha, 

‘Table *poane,. as ” is de 

Treaeeet ” | ae, 

Theasert 5 ” s, Bla, 

‘Tea Spoons ,... » he Ilha, et, 

Mastard and Salt, per pair, 3. Hows, de. éd. 


OPENING TO THE MONUMENT, LONDON BHIDGE. 


~” Send for Deane’s Purmishing List, Free on «pplication. 





W, SILVER & Co.'s OUTFITTING WARE- 


material and workmanship , ekirts, hosiery, gloves, 4c., ladies’ out- 
bi colonial use, embracing 


omni! trunks, portmamteaus, &e., 


Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite HM. Dockyands), Woolwich, 


TRADE A MARE. 


ROWN& POLSON'S PATENT CORN FLOUR, 
Preferred te the Best Arrowroct. Ditriows: in Puddings, 
Cuards, Hiancmangr, Cake, &c,, amd ‘ally suited to the 
delicacy of children and invalids. The states” This ts superior 
to an ofthe kind known.” Trade Mark and Recipes on each, 
Packets ¢, %, and et. Obtain it where inferber articles are not 
substituted from family Grocers, Chemists, Confectioners, and Com 
Teealers. Paisley, Dublin; 


77s, Market Street, Manchester; and J, Lronmeager Lane, London, 
NS 0ON’S WATCHES. 


E 
B “Terirction of mechanism." —Morwing Part. 
GOLD WATCHES, 4 te 10) Gs. SILVER WATCHES, 2 to 8 Ge. 
Send Two Starnps for Ihenson's Miustrated Watch Pamphlet, 








Watches sent sree to nny pert of tn Untied Kingdom, om receipt of 
Office Orders. 


iS 
2H, Ledgate Hil, London, E-C. Eatablished 1749, 












{N . 70.—Geronus 3, 1850. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
—— 


METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 
BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


»J OSEPH GILLOTT moat lly to 
°F inform the Comanercial World, Scholastic Institutions, and the 
ns agreeraly that, y, a mowel application of hie wortralied 
hinery for making Steet Pens, and, im sccordance with the 
screntitte spirit of the thes, he has introduced a see stnize of his 
useful jactions, which for exceutence or TERFES, GrARIT oF 
MATERIAL, ated above all curarsuss te reice, he beliewes will emeure 
weniversal Spprokation and defy competition, 
Rack Pen bears the imperss of bis name ae a guarantor of quality; 
ated oer are put Up in the uewal etyle of boxes, containing ome gross 
each, with label outeide, aud the far -stmibe of bie signature. 


: Af the request of persons ettensively engeged in tustion,¢. G. has 


WARKANTED SCHOOL AXD FUNLIC TENS, 
which are especially adapted to their use, being of different degrees 
of flexibility, and with Bae, medsum, and broad paimts, eurtabbe for 
the various Kinds of Writing taug®t in Schools. 

Beld Hetail by afl Stationers, Rooksetiers, and other reepectabie 
Tealers im Steel Pees —Merchants amd wholeale Dealers cam be 
supplied at the Works, Graihans street ; 05, New Street, Hireningtiase ; 


é 
Xe. 01, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK ; and at 7, GRACECHURCH 
STREET. LONDON, 





UUPTURES, 
BY HER MAJESTY'S ROVAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITES MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER 

TRUSS, requiring ne steel round the body, is recom: 
mended for the following preuliarities and advantages :-— let, facBity 
of appiteation ; Ind, freedom from Labitit: chafe or exco- 
rinte , Ird.it may be worn with equal ceanfort im any position af 
the bedy, by nicht or day; 4th, it sdimite of 
without ihe stightest inconvenience to the wearer, and is periectiy 
conecaled from ubservation. 


* We do not hesitate to give to this Invention our uaguallted a 
probation, and we strennously advise the een of it to those 
stand i need of that protec’ , Which they cannot se fully, ner 
with the same comfert, obtain fram any other apparatas of trese ae 
froan that which we have the highest satiefectson in thes recom 
mending." Church wmd State Gawette, 

Recommended the following eminent Sarnreone:—Wiltes 
Ferguem, Key, FIRS, Professor of Surgery in Kings 4 
Surgvem to the Kings Colege ses  &e., 0. Guthrie, Bay, 
Surgron te the Royal Weetm C make ital; W. Bow. 
tian, Eeq, PHS, Aiwtamt Surgeon te King’s BT 
T. Callaway, .» Kerio 7.2 
Mowpital ; 


Curling. Exq., PE wretn’ to the Londen tal, W 7 
‘e " a , Ww. 
“4 urgean-in-chief to the Metrepalitam Potice Fares ; 


Aston Ker, Esq, Surgeon to Prince Albert: Hobert Listom, Esq. 

Sims ake. hung fig Lawson Tras Re 
Erasmus Wilsom, Heq.. F and many others 

A dese: ve cirewlar may be had by Post,and the Truss (which 


cannot fail to ft) can Se forwanted by Post, om sending the crcum- 
ference of the body two inchrs below the hips to the Manutscturer, 


MK. WHITE, 2%, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


Price of a Himgle Truss, 44,. 224,, Sis. t., and Ste 6d. Ars 
Price of & Double Tras, 31s. 6¢., 420, and S30. 6d, Postage, le. ad. 
Price of am Usatilical Tress, 42s. and its, td. Postage, bs. pte. 


Pest-office orders to be made bie to Joba White, 
7 . ot pare , Post-odice, 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c.— 
The material ef which these are made is recomended by the 
Faculty as bring peculiarly ELASTIC and COMPRESSINLE, and 
the beet invention for giving efficient and permanent say is all 
eases of V/ EARNERS and SWELLING of the LEGS, HICURE 
Rene MESALES, &c_ It ie porone, ade Smaase and meee 
ire, and te we . |. a 
wee cach, on Ee On oleae Ame frie Crom é 


JOHN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 24, PICCADILLY, 
EH Specizncas may be seen at the Cryetal Palace. 





ARNS & COS WINDOW POLISH for 


aickly and effectually CLEANING and POLISHING PLATE 
apd ot GLASS WINDOWS, MIRROMS, &.. and imetamtly re 
seoving GREASE and the DEPOSIT of GAS, &c, &e. 


*,’ Hy the use of this Paste 75 orat. of ebeour, time, ant 
expense, wil) Dooaved, and a for cleaver appearance proaaced. 


Bold in 3d... Gd, amd le, Boxes, Everywhere. 
MANUPACTORY, CAMDEN ROAD, CAMDEN TOWN, XW. 





TESTIMONIALS. 


41 and @2, St. Pwul's Chure® Yard. and S58 and @, 
Paternoster How, London, March 15th, 1808. 
Gentiemen —Having tried your Patent Window Poliab span or 
Piste Giars, Chamdctions, and » We are happy to state the etieet 
wan bece beyond oar expeatessene; we beg therefore to request 
will forward us, at your rartiest convenience, a dares boxes of the 
Petieh. , POUT Yery reapeettelly, 
Axnort, Hactuses, & Co 


We are, Geatlemen, 
To Messrs. Barns & Co. 
%, St. Paul's Churchyard, March 22rd, 1608. 
Geotirmen,—Having weed the box of Window Molish Jef with w. 
and Geding It answers every purpose it fees to de, 
wilforward one deen of yoursixpenay 0. H. Serre & 








Gloucester Hou, Ludgate Hil, th March, 1600 
Gentiomen —We have tried the sanipte ef Window Potish ieft 
with es, and are perfectly satiafied with it, amd shall feel obliged Wf 
yoursending usemedozenofaiapensy boxes Jans Hasvey & Co 


Argyll House, 264, 246, 260, and 262, 
March thet, 1500. 
Gentiemen The Window Polieh we have bad from you appett 
to be a Wery effeetasl article for cleaning Glass, and sawing Leer = 
the work; we will thank you to send halfa-dorem bowrs at pow 
contenienee, We are, yours, &c., Mopen & Oreeu> 


Wholesale Agents, BATTY & (O., Pisbury Pavesowret. 


Street. 








LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 


USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, and pronomced br 
WER MAJESTYS LAUNDRESS to be THE TINEST staked 
HEN YOU ASK YOR GLEXPIFLD PAT rey 
5 ‘AS ENPIFLD PATENT Stancy, 
SER THAT VOU GHT IT. as Inferior kinds tre 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c.. &e es 


WOTHERSPOON & C0., GLASGOW AND LONDON. 


/ 


‘Ocrones 20, 1859, } 








THE EUROPEAN & COLONIAL WINE COMPANY. 
No. $23, Pare Mata, 2 W 


rPHE above Company has been formed for the 
purpose of mepulyiay the Nebdility, Gentry, and Private 


Yami! INES of the emt el ber, at a saving 
‘of at least 3) per cemt. 

SOUTH AFRICAN SHERRY ............ Me, & Ms, per dor. 
SOUTH APHICAN PORT ....,.. seneeenee MK De, 
The finest ever introcered Inte this country. 

ROYAL VICTORIA SHERRY ........ ss 3B, ” 
A truly exeeiiest and natural wine. 
SPARKLING EPRRNAY CHAMPAGNE Su. ~ 
Fqual to that eweally charged Oe. per doz. 
SPLENDID OLD PORT...... tesserenssee O2he ors 
‘Tes sears in the woud. 
TALE COGNAC MRANDY veces renee vee She 


Motties and packages included, and tree to Lewéon Railwa 
Packag Seztion. any iF 


Terms cash. Country orders to be ocecanpanied with « remittance. 
Price Lists sent free on application. 
WILLIAM REID TIPPING, Manager, 


WINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE LUXURY. 
UR VERY SUPERIOR PORTS, SHERRY, 


MADEINA, &¢.,0f whieh we hold an extensive stock are now 
ie ‘riiliant comdities, at TWENTY SHILLINGS PER ZEN. 
Helng imperted from the CAPEK of GOOD HOFER, they arn only 
eharged half the ewual duty. 

Pint samples of either sent for 12 Stamps. 


Delivered free to any Londen Railway Terminus. Terma, cash, 
or approved reference prior to delivery. 


“T find your wine to be pare ond unad ited, and I have mo 
doubt of it being far more wholesome than the artificial mixtures 


too often sold for genuine Sherry. 
“HY. LETIRDY, MD, Loddon Heepital.'* 


‘The Analysis of Dr. Letieby sent free on application. 
BRANDY, Lis. per gallon. 


WELLER & HUGHES, Wholesale and Spirit Importers, 
Fr Oretched Prien Mart Lave. 














xoticn—To INDUCE A TRIAL or 
OUTH AFRICAN WINES at 20s, & 24s. per doz. 


(the comeunption of which has pew nearly reached 420,000 
dovem per annum—vide Jinard of Trade Keturns). 0 CASE containing 
four samples, sealed and labelled, wil) be forwanicd om reecipt of 
» tage stamps. vic, half pint bottle eark of beet SUUTIE 
AFRICAN SHERRY, PONT, MADRINA, and AMONTILLADO, 
bottles amd case included. COLONIAL BRANDY, 15s. per gallon. 
Price lists free om application. 


Address ANTHONY BROUGH, 29, Strand, W.C, 


YP "ly . mayer 
AU-DE-VIE.—This pure PALE BRANDY, 
4 thongh only br, per fralzen. is demonstrated, epon analysis, 
to be pecullarty free from acidity awd very superior to rrcent impor 
tations of veritable Coenar. In French bottles, 344, per dowem , or 
securrly packed in a case for the country, Bs. 


MEN KY HRETT & CO,, O66 Purnivals Distillery, Holborn. 


PURE SCOTCH MALT WHISKY. 


ONALD DUNCAN'S PURE SCOTCH MALT 
WHISKIFS are CHEAPER, MOLE WHOLESOME, and 
PAR AUPERIOR to the fecst FRENCH BRANDY. 
ROYAL BALMORAL, « very fine, miM, and mellow 
spirit .... eserves 188, per gallon, 














HEHE ocr reer ereerereearerarereeee +> Vhs, 
DONALD DUNCAN'S celetrated Registered DD. 
WHISKY, of extraordinary quality and age .... Me - 


‘Two gelions of either of the above sent to amy part, or eamplr 
forwanted for 12 stamps. Terms, Cash. ¥ 


5, Derleigh Street, Strand, WC. 


prize MEDAL LIQUID HAIR DYE. 

ONLY ONE APPLICATION, 
INSTANTANEOUS, INDELIBLE, HARMLESS, & SCENTLERS. 
In cree, post free, 25, 3d. amd Ge,, direct from F. FP. LAXGDALE'R 
Laboratory, 7%, Hatton Garden, Lowden, KC, 
“ Mr. Lanedale’s preparations are.to cur miad, the most extra- 
eminary peoductions of modern chemistry.” — linetrored Lendon 
News, July 1%, int. 

A leeg and interesting tv et the products of FF. La 7 
Laboratory, b a Special ciatiie Commeiesion from the hee 
The Lance? will be foured ip that of Katurday,Jasusry Mth, 
1457. Acopy will be forwanted for two stampe 

AGENTS WANTED. 








TO BUILDERS, SHIPPERS, &&, 


J JOHNSON informs the above that he is open 
® to supply them with nny amount of GROUND With 

LEAD asd COLOURED PAD at Five per Cont wer than the 

Current Prices. J. 2.8 Leed and Paints are recomameméed fo the 

Trade as peeeseing incre bedy, covers better, and easier to werk 

than any other, and will rrtain cebour in an: climate. 

—— to be addressed to J. JOKLNSON, Kew Itridee, Trent 


HE PATENT GLASS MEDICINE MIXER 
a ie flor to Spoons or ether articles of Metal that earrade Ac, 
No javalla showkd be without them. Townt and country chemists, 
tmedivine venders, and others requiring agrortes, may apply te 


KB. COGAN, Patentee, 4, Red Lion Square, London. 


“ 
Holloway S PILLS AND OINTMENT.— 
COUGHS —ASTHUMA —The foes and dasep evening air now 
comstantty indwce the trou! cough: which, being neglected, 
i followed Dy inflammation ef theebest, On a cough first appearing 
the throat, back, and berast of the eafferer sheald be well rubbed 
twiee a day wn Setonsis pti cpl may Ville wheeld be freely 
taken, fannet Men wore ment al posure to cold shoald 
be avoided, and the wearted invalid will tied every eutoward syinp- 
tem «sneediiy and permanently ¢leeppear, and all Pt conscqnemres 
happily averted. few deve’ pererermer of thee moms will cheek 
all perspiention aed petuslt a comfurtabte night's rest: the expecto 
ft iee welt dectvic, the caraciation erger, the shortness of brenth 
vanish, and health return. 
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UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


No, 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, 8. W. 


The Pends or Property of the Company, as at Slat Decewher, 1855, cmounted fo £652,018 Se, 10d. invested in Government 
or other approved securitica, 





Tur Hox, FRANCIS SCOTT, Cratmmazx, 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esq., Dervry-Cuaremwan. 


INVALID LIVES.—Persons not in sound health may have their lives insared at equitable rates. 
ACCOMMODATION IN PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS,.—Only one-half of the Annual Premium, when the Insurance: 


ia for Life, 


requires to be paid for the first five years, simple Interest being charged on the balance, Such arrangement 


ia equivalent to ew immediate adeance of 10 per cent, wpew the danval Premeum, without the borrower having recourse to 
the a necessity of procurmg Sureties, or assigning and thereby parting with his Policy, during the currency 


of the , irrespective of the greas 


transactions, or when incomes upp! 


monetary 
the outlay formerly required by other Companies before the present system was in 


i expenses in such 


The above mode of Insurance bas been found most advantageous when Policies bave been requii 
lienbie for Insurance ere at present imi 


arrangements, 

it onl pa mech half 
an it on! te 
by this Oftiee. 


LOANS—Are granted likewise on real and personal securities. 


Forms of Proposals and every information afforded on application to the Resident Director, 
8, Warer.oo Pract, Pans Matt, Loxpox, §.W, 





(By Order) E. LENNOX BOYD, Resident Director. 
VOTICE OF DIVIDEND.—BANK OF 


TMPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 


Inerrreten 1620, 
Drarcress 
GPORGHR WILLIAM COTTAM, Esq, Chairman 
FREDERICK PATTISON, Peq.. Depaty- Chairman. 


‘Theenas (, Narelay, Eeq- j George Hibbert, Fag. 
James UC. Bedi, Req, Samuet Mibbert, Eag. 


James Hennd, Faq. | Newman Faq. 
Chartes Cave, Bag. | J. Gordon Murdoch, Fxg, 
Grorge Hen iter, Rag. William I, Hebténsun, = 
Heary Davi Esq. Martin ¥. Smith, Eeq., MUP. 


Cw 
Gronge Field, Bay. Newman smith, Esq. 
SECURITY —The assured are protected by 
upwanis of a MILIAN AND A ALP 
Nabélitées attaching to mutual assuraner. 
PROFITS. — Four-fifths, or Eaghty 
asizned to Policies every fifth year. 
participate after payment of one promiues, 
CLAIMS,—The Company has dishersed im payment of claime and 
additions upwards of 4) 500,000, 
Proposals for ineuemners by Be made nt the ChirfOffice,as above; 
at the Branch Office, 16, Pall Mall, Landon , of te any of the agents 
throughout the kingdom. Santee Inoata, Actuary. 


a gusranter fund of 
TEELING from the 


rv ernt, of the Profits, are 
assured are entithed to 





Nortu BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY. 
&, VRINCES’ STREET, KVINBURGH, 
67, SACKVILLE STRERT, DUBLIN. 
Incorporsted by Royal Charter and Act of Parliament, 1s, 






New Asearences during the past year a £5740 00 
Yieldiog in New Peemieme .... . 12486 ine 
Tre@t realeed since the last scepter ime 50 


Reans declared of WU, 34, cent. TER AXNeEM Om ET Ihe 
opened prior to December rato i eed 
Fire Premiems reeeived in 1804 ,...,,.-4.+-+-++ sresee =: ANG ES 





LONDON BOARD, 
SIR PETER LAURIP, Alicrman, Chairman. 
John 1. Glennie, Eeq., Deputy Chairman, 


William Herredaile. Kan, Archibald Cock barn, ke 
John Counsell, Esq. | Peter Northall Laurie, hag. 
Charles J, Knowles, eq. QC. | Pd. T. Pearse, Esq. 


Alexander Dobie, Bay.. Lancaster Place, Seliciter. 
Bankers—Union Hank of Londen. 


Prepectusrs, Forms of Proposals. &r.. may be obtained at the 
Ofer, 4,88W BANK BUILDINGS, LOTHHURY, LONDON, EC. 
Rowen’ Srasceran, Seeretary. 





ACCIDENTS ARE OF DAILY OCCURRENCE. 


NSURANCE DATA SHOW THAT ONE 

. PERSON IN EVRY FIFTEEN 18 MORE OR LESS IN- 
JURED HY ACCIDENT YEARLY. 

As annual Payment of. secures # fixed allowance of @, [adler 
in the event of Injury, of 100 in ense of Death, frum Accidents of 
every description, b HN et im the RAILWAY PASKENGERS' 
ASSUBANCE COMP, , Which hes already paid in compensation 
py STP ror land Prospectuses 

‘orm an 
Offiers. and st all the peat Hatiway Rtations, where also 
WAT Arcapents stone may fewnred agn' by the Journey or 
year. Ne charge for Stamp Duty, Cape One Million, 
Hatem @. Viaw, Seeretary. 
Railway ' Asvarance Company 
Offices, 3, 01d Street, London. B.C, 


may had at the Commear’s 





MONEY! UNITED KINGDOM ADVANCE 
ASSOCIATION, OFFICES— 
M, MANCHESTER STREET, KING'S CROSS, LONDON. 


OANS from 5/7. to 10007. nted to all 
4 afthe United Kinedom of Great Fritain and Ireland, at 5 per 
cent, upon penal security, within three clear days. Forms of 


Application sent spon receipt of there postage stasepe. 
” bap is = 1. Drsnin, Secretary. 


Also ad veneers to any ameoant on property. 


MONEY! 


DEPOSIT (Established a. 18te), Ne. Vall Mall Bast, 
London, KW.—The WAKHANTS for the IA F-YEARLY IN: 
TICES, at the rute of 3 per cent. perannum,on Deposit Accounts, 
to the #th June, are ready fr delivery, and payable dally between 
the hours of bv and 4. Perta Monamox, Managing tor. 

Jume lith, ase, 
Prospectuses and forms sent free om application . 





r I YHE UNIVERSAL GAS BURNERS’ REGU- 
LATONR (Geyetin’ Patemt), the only ene im the world by whieh 
the Game from Argand, Fish-tail, amd all other Burners remains 
invariable under all variations of preseere, and the cost of each ft 
is hese thant Cner hour. Cas be fiued borizontal, 
to, or distant from, the Turmer, ts ornamental, simeple in comstruc- 
thom, consisting of a dowMe chamber, the inner perfurated, covered 
with a diephracm, giving action to a spherical talve.—I*rice Js, cach, 
one sent on receipt of Ss, td, im postage stamps 


W.H. Kesxxent, Agent, 662, Oxdord Street, Londom, WiC. 








fPHE HYGIENIC SPRING LATHS BEDSTEAD 

(Geyrlin's Patent), ccamtining the advantages of Metallic Teed- 
stents with the comfort of » Syeing Mattrass at jew than half the 
cust. Certified by tedical mem as the beet amd most comfortable 
Diedstead ever invented; imvaluable for bot climates; cannot 
Jussitty barboer vermin. 


Sold by W. TL, Kee weny, Agent, 402, Oxford Street, London, W. 





NOW THYSELF !—The secret art of dis- 
covering the true CHARACTER of INDIVIDUALS from 
pe patiahies ties of teetr HANDWKITING, has long been 
oy MARBLE COUPELLE with astonishing vecces. Mer startling 
deliseations are beth full and differing from anything 
bitherto attempted. All persons wishing to Know themselves,” or 
any friend in whom they are interested, must send axpecimen of their 
lng, stating sex and age, incloesing thirteen penny post stampa, 
to Miss Coupelin, 69, Castle Street, Or Street, Lomdom, aad they 
will receive, ino few days. a minute detail of the ental and moral 
qualities, talents, tastes. stim, virters, &e, of the writer, with 
many other things hitherto unsuspected. “lam pleased with the 
accurate description you have gives Sf myself.” — dies Jones. 


Sotuibed, 





. ° 
0 YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &e.} MORALIE COUPELLE’S CRINUTRIAM 
is guarantred to produce Whiskers, Moustackios, &c ine few weeks, 
and restore the Hair in baltness from whatever cause, strengthen it 
when weak, peevemt ite falling off, and effectually cheek greyares in 
all ite stages, For the numery it ls rreommended by epwards of 
108 Physicions, for prometing a healthy bead of hair, and 
avertiog baldaees im afer years, by all price de. of 
sent post freeion receipt of 24 penny staimps, by Mise Coupelie, 9, 
Castle Street, Newman Street, Oxford Street, Lomdem, Mrs. Carter 
writes,” My head, which wax ‘hand, is now covert’ with new hair.”* 
=o Sreran, Suremab wing Ht T have an Gaerne Repsacte® 
Mr, Yates," The young man has now a ir wi oe 
want two packets for other customers,” Good pat ‘ 





K EATINGS COUGH LOZENGES, — What 

Aas FLEE Tere te tier weners than neglected 

seat ray WKEATING COLON LOZENGES’: me ®™ 
and sold in Doses, ie, bpefl.. and tine, 2a. ft, de. Od, and 


Prepa: 
We. O¢. each, by Thomas Kearene, Chemist. ae. ot 
Churchyard, Loadou, Metasl by all druggists, @e. * 





EATING'S PALE NEWFOUNDLAND COD 


LIVER OTL, perfect pure, having been amalyend, reparted 
an. and by Prolene: Tavica and Tuunses, of Guy's 
and St. Thomas Hospitalk, who, in the were of the tate fir, 
Peerima, wry that “the finest off is thet meet devoid of efour, nde, 
and faveur,” characters this will be found to posers in a high degre 
Half fate 1¢, #4, Pints 29, d., (Qearte ds. 6d —78, 88. Paul's Church 
yard, London 








. a) . 
N ACT OF CHARITY.—A Gentleman having 
been cured of Nervens Debility of home etandine, and after 
tock mental and bodily eeffering, thinks [f bet charitatte te render 
wech information to ethers «imiiariy situated os tet restore them ho 
health. Pull pertiowlers sent te any adders, hr enclosing r we powtagr 
Stamps fo prepay postage ~Aderees, Tiros Howsan, Bay, Clive 
Homer, near > 


Ocrouna 9, 1460. 
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THE NEW 


ALEXANDRE HARMONIUM 


THE DRAWING-ROOM. 








ALEXANDRE & SON have just taken out a New Patent for the Drawing-Room Harmonium, which effects the 
greatest improvement they have erer made in the Instrument. The Drawing-Room Models will be found of a softer, purer, and in all respects 
more agreeable tone than any other instruments, They have a ck and exsy inecans of producing a diminuendo or crescendo on any one nate or more ; 
the bass can be perfectly sulxiued, without even the use of the Expression Stop, the great difficulty in other Harmoninms, To each of the New Models 
an additional blower is attached at the back, so that the wind can be supplted (if preferred) by a secoml person, and still, wader the New Patent, the 


ea ge can play with perfuct expression, The Harmonium ix now admirably adapted to all expressive Melodies, to Songs, and in fact to the best 


ular as well as Sacred Music. 
THE DRAWING-ROOM MODEL 


18 MADE IN THRER VARIFTIFES :— 


No. 7 : ‘ Growmas. 
1. THREE STOPS, Percussion Action, Additional Blower, and in Rosewood Case... kaa cee aii eA ace ani ous an -- «25 
2. EIGHT STOPS, ditte ditto ditto ae ue sie oh sa = See ae Sas aw. 3S 
3. SIXTEEN STOPS, ditto ditto Voix Céleste, &e. (The beat Harmonium that can be made} ~~ pas ae ~. 60 
N.B.—A New Tutor Expressty for the Drawing-Rooim Model ix just published by Rimnacit, Price 4s, 
Messrs. CHAPPELL have an enormous Stock of the 
SIX-GUINEA HARMONIUMS, 
And of all Varieties of the ordinary kind, which are perfect for the Crvren, Scnoor, Hat, or Coxcerr-Room -— 

No, Gutwras. | No. i 7 Griwmas. 
1. ONE STOP, Oak Case ... “ie --» 10) 7. ONE STOP (With Peretission Action), Oak Cane... ots a. 16 
2, Ditto Mahogany Case... 2 ie ae ion we 33] Ditto (elitto) Rosewoul Case sas we 28 
3. THREE STOPS, Oak, 15 guineas; Rosewood cua say . 16) & THREE STOPS (ditto) Rosewood Case | «620 
4. FIVE STOPS (Tew Rows Vibrators), Oak Case ae oui -- 22 9 EIGHT STOPS {fitte) Oak or Rosewood Case  ... $9 

Ditto (ditto) Rosewood Case ope .. 83 | 10, TWELVE STOPS (ditto) Oak Cane se ea .- 40 
5. EIGHT STOPS {ditto} Oak, 25 guineas: Rosewood... 26 | 11, Ditto (ditto) Rosewood Case 7 45 
6. 


TWELVE STOPS (Four Rows Vibrators), Onk or Rosewood Case... 35 | 12. PATENT MODEL — {ditto} Polished Oak or Rosewood Case 55 


Messrs. CHAPPELL beg also to call attention to their 


NEW AND UNIQUE COTTAGE PIANOFORTES. 


No : Greinmas, | N : Guiwpas. 
1, In Manouany Casr, 6} octaves 25 | 5. The Unique Praxoronrr, with perfect check action, clegant Rose. 
6 


2, In Roskwoon, with Circular Fall, 6] octates . - es wooed Case, 6] octaves ove one ese *r -- 40 
3. In Rosewoon, elegant Case, Frets, &e. - Me eg ™ The Forman Mopet, extremely elegant, oblique strings, 7 octaves, 


: . is res : best check action, &e. The most powerful of all upright pianofortes 50 
4. In very eLeGant Wacnet, Ivory-Fronted Keys, &. eon + 40.7, The West Inpta Mopen, expressly for hot climates 7 a. #0 


ALSO TO THEIR 
liumense Avsortment of New and Srconp-Hanp Ixetnuments, by Baoapwoop, Cohan, and Eranrp, for Sale or Hire, 


Full Descriptive Lists af Harmoniums and of Piancfortes sent upon application, 


NEW AND CHEAP MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


a a 

CuarreE.y’s 100 Dances (chiefly D’ Albert's) for the Violin... eee tae Craprece’s Popular Instrnction Book for the Violin... 1 7 
CyaprEeiss 100 Popular Songs, National Airs, &e., for the Violin... 1° 6 | Crarrents ditte ditte Flute ... me aw 16 
Cuarretrs 1) Operatic Melodies (all the best Operas} for the CHAPPELL’ ditto ‘litte English Concertina |. 1 4 
Violin ‘a ins has 108 iam ang nea «= 1 6 | Citarre.es ditto ditto German Concertina ,, 1 ¢ 
N.B,—Similar Works tor the Flete, the Corvet-d-Piston, and for CHAPPELL ditte ditto Coriet-i- Piston -. 16 

the Concertina ime -_ ess 5s ce each 1 6 | Rimpavers Fifty Short Voluntaries (from the Works of the best 
Rixvavur's Complete Tutor for the Harmonium . 6 0 Composers) for the Harmoniums - es 44 


A Catalogue of any particular description of Music will be sent (post Frey) on application to 


CHAPPELL AND CO., 49 AND 50, NEW BOND STREET. 












Printed We Jomen Sarr, of No. 10, Malvorn Cot Pottisad Miare Nesth, Clagdam Fen:!, in the county of ferrey, at the office of Mewrs. Hoareces & Evane. in the 


a c ree lect of White 
city of Lopdun, nid published by him at the office, No. b, Houverie Street, Flect treet, In the same preciect and clty. Hatt ebay, Ortuter r1- 1130, friars. iar tage 
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OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS. — RICHARD 
COUR OF LECTUILES this on thee peuings rar MONDAY, 
NOVEMBER 7th, Lith, dist, i ae and, DEC} DRCEM HER Oth and bath! 
The Lectures commence cach ovlock, 

Joux P. Kxront, R.A., Beeretary. 


A Troe UNION OF GLASGOW.— 
ROW OFEN DAILY (and on MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, 
Y EVENINGS, 46 ti the 





Hall, Piccadilly, the Sitnttios OF PRIZE 
P. ICS, Se. to te distributed amanget the subscribers for the 
Adinisaton free. 
Roetat A. Kiserow Beerctary. 
Cwances J. Rows, Manager. 


Sabecriptions reeelved and Engrarings detivered at the Gallery, 





of High-Clasa Modern far com fine Ex 
amples tthe are Masters rete ay A Pik ner 
AS ey Prva hens tye ee 
Ber, Ali A., Cooke, B.'W., ABLA., J. Paed, T, Paed, Linnell, sen, 
Jas. ‘Linnell, We. Lsnell, GR. Herring, wt. O'Ned, panes, Biighe, 
Miss Mutrie, Provis, Ba Knell, West, Pasumore, Heusell, Bran: 
Fite, and many ot ab inweast, Hatwaan, ond Lesasty Row 
HT Adopt Guraway wna Prec, on pronition 6 


ROYAL EXCHANGE FINE ARTS GALLERY, 
M, CORNHILL. 


R. MORBY to state that he has o ening mae 
the above Gallery( i 
rremt at 2, Atroet Withis), for the sale of Ouarentord 
Pictures, and can of 
. 9 Le Jeune, Rewtothan:, 
Wr ecnct, w Ett, Muller, wha ses 
Cotten” ¥ ‘lant, M'Rewan, ioe 
Chambers, sen.,| Holland, Niemat . rs 
oo, | he, [ree | Se 
z BE. Hughes, ‘A. Prova Miers oer 
D.W. . | Hayes, T. 8. ttoblns, E. Willams, 
’ A. Johasten, Roslter, ‘ood, Ke. 
The of Prames, Looking and Cornices i 





RH WALLIS'S WEST. END EXHIBITION, 
Obi Water-Colour Gallery, Ss, Pull Mall Rast, of 
MODENN PAINTINGS of the highert clase. 


* Admisstom (including catalogue) le, Now open, from 10 tilt 5. 





XECUTORS, ADMINISTRATORS, WIDOWS 
AND OTHERS, having Residwary Accounts to |, or Valua- 
for Probate or th 


tions Soper ny save mat ime and ex- 
as on ageeiceston te CRETE. DBERRYA Co, License Valucra 
Bra: -&c,,3, Dean's Court, Doctors’ Commons, B.C. 





CULLETON'S EMBOSSING PRESSES (Patent 
SoD ae era aves Letcelse Bg &e. rea ere 


price Lis, 

CULLETON'S BOOK PLATES.—With Arms, 
106.5 oF crest plate, Se; ig A wed on stale My 

in! la, per lester; fd. ex! Seal engraver dic 

sinker hades Majesty and Paani of e, 25, a 

bourn feyeare, WLC. 





ARDS. — Best Quality caly.= only, =A. A Copper- late, 
SeangEg 8 hi aint tare Sat 
TE reper ta Cnnbeera Sarat Lakcntian taunts Wk 





MAk YOUR LINEN WITH CULLETON'S 


r Uyak ELECTHO-SILVER PLATES, The moet easy, 
prevents he ink 3 a iret te, i Site ace 





Cv Cisraroore HERALDIC OFFICE AND 
GENEALOGICAL STUDIO, for ami male Pedi- 





grossed Histories of nearly every Gasily in 

heredifotoare rating ‘pgiicree with inal granted Aves.ioe 

WiC. The stutic and Open daily. , 

Tap paar .~-French, German ay Italian, 

Sarre Pie rRoves TOUR tee Nisin et ett hor Prenet, 
Cael) for he 


el] ond 


Navy. and ant Or, Services in the above 
Claslcs. Translati aie af melt SeientiGe Works, Comamerelal 
Keboots a ttman, French, and 


Tressenta Fumio and 
I nclesees. Terme modern: 


W. Levrava,9, Arthur Etrect West, Londen Bridge, Cty. 


RoeYat ENGLISH OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN. 
UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF MI8S LOUVISA PYNE 
AND MI. W, MAIRISON, 
MONDAY and SATURDAY, NOVEMBEM 7th snd 13th 


Mine Parepa and Filing. Tes Yana'tiléuspay, 8 my ra 
ELLA, Mewrs, W “a . G. i + Abr, 
Misses FP. Cruise. 


Laude Pyne, "flew aliek ovary ove 

Prices of let every even rite ones ta a 
‘@, Vas. O4.; Ube; Uke; drees 
pit, Se, Gd; itheatre, le 

PUBLIC NOTICE.—The y saliclt atten- 
frequenting the Tt An additional d Prvitl te apes 

joer 0 

Grand Piazza, in order to afford th thy Tumbers an 


[HE § SCHILLER CENTENARY FESTIVAL | + 


be celebrated at the CHYSTAL PALACE on THURSDAY 
pert, NOVEMBEI 16th.—The FP a | the Len- 


formaner of omberge a sie a Mayo ings 
condercted Mr. Hen jam Address 


the Colossal of Beh: 
André Grafs, will be anveiled. a 
Amociations, will take place om the Upper Terraces 
commence at Henered hes One. ne fimieten to le. 
mittee Hoome, Serd's ‘Hotel, Piusheny Bacure, 


isl? 
al 


& 
re | te 
is 





, aed at the Crystal Palace. 
R, ALBERT SMITH'’S CHINA IS NOW 
OPEN EVERY NIGHT (but Saturday) at ment o'check, 
and Toreday and Wednesday AMernoons at hive oe ok. Stalls, 
4s,, which can be had at the box office, city treat 
Eleven till Five, area, 2s, ; gallery, ls. 


MK. JOHN MENNETT'S LECTURES OX A WATCH. 


M*s JOHN BENNETT, F.R.A.S., Member of 
‘ie Natlonal Academy of Varin Paria, will Lecre kena WATCH, 


on. he - soathits Nov, Lith, canes Young Men's 
o ‘ist, Church Sehoolmasters' Lae, Christian Asse lation. 
wy ‘Mth, Crystal Palace Ineti-| [) 16th! Mlackfriary Read. 
tution. » 17th, Basingstoke. 
wo $20th, St. Barnabas Schools, “ , Hastmeramn ith. 
ne = Southwark, w» 2rd, oe. 
7. ist, Iatingrtow. “ herhithe. 
»* ‘end, Paversham. Dee. bat, Hall. 
" ted, Wiittingtes Cheb. " ? e eemagte. 
” Hath. ro lath, Rdmonten. 
» '0th, Bursham, w 1th, Deviaes, 
‘The Lectare will be ihestrnted By © preat certety of Models and 
be had at the Warcu Manvracronr, @, Cenarsisa, " = 


Ss" MARTIN'S HALL SINGING SCHOOL. 
NINETEENTH SEASON. 


DIRECTOR-—MR. JOUN HULLAH. 
ELEMENTARY CLASSES. 
lo. 187 far Ladies, Get besoen, ag » Nov, MM, at £15. 
xe pind Sn Coalicmen, int ‘ani aay ary. 1A, at 2, 
Fee for ‘the Course—Ladies, 10s. ‘, Gentlemen, be. 
MORNING eaecine FOR LADIES, 
‘No. 189 will meet on Tuesday Morning, Nov. §, at 12. 
THE MORNING UPPER SCHOOL. 
or Latics wep bave pamed through an Elementary Class, 
Meeting, Wetnesday, Nov. %, at Ir. 
sieash Giukeriuaunea Sala. ie Wines. 
Purther particulars of Trowas Meraptaxn, Sec. 


T. MARTIN'S HALL. — HANDEL'S ALEX- 
QUEEN tader tha dinectdon of Sir JOHN MULLAH. ay 
DAY, NOVEMBER 16, at & | Principal vocnliste—Miss Hai 
Fane Hew land, Mise M , Mist M. Hradshaw, Mr. Will 
ches. Tickets, La, oe tef.; stalls, $s, ; semsom the 





Sear allerice, 1 





OYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 
Patron, HRM. the PRINCE CONSOK 

NEW SERIES of DISROLVING vrei CHINA 

ustrating te DISASTROUS ATTACK 

iIN- HOA. tus 


NER, a ARTIFICIAL LIGHT. 
by ME. KING, the ee ENA of VISION: the HUMAN EYE 
asan OFFICAL INSTRUMENT, 


Opes Dally, Twelve to Five. Brenings, Seven to Ten. 


Now reedy. 
E LA | RUE & CO"8 PATENT PLAYING 
EDS. The Now Patterns for the Season, 
on had of all Dovkscliers amd Stationers. 





WHEA EATSTORES 6-00 5-octave HARMONIUM, £6 6s. 
quality of tose’ Paiialght, 28 inches teehee Pecieht oie, arene 


Waxarerons & Co., 2, Conduit Street, Regent Street. 





S Fscan HAND HARMONIUMS.— 
CRAMER REALE, & co. have @ fitock of various deecrip- 

Eres penibe hi tage feed BP, BEALS, 200," rer Sale or Hive. 
Pealso Chief Agentator Alcauaaie's 


HARM ONTUMS. kM, 
ten, CRAMEIL, BEALE, & CO.arealso 
Atrvet. 


New e 





DYCES SHAKESPEARE. 
Tn 6 vols. demuy Gro. bound in cloth, price 4, ds, 


HE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited by the Rev. ALEXANDER DYCR. 


Gants oxanainasion has catiaied ws that this ts the best text 
which has yet been given to the world. 

@oubt, that gts gta 
Search ee iierersune eed eect ht see eee me 
Quarterly Reviews, Jeanary, i008. are 


Evwaap Moxos & Co., 4, Dever Street. 


‘This at lenet is 
admirable a text 
the thousands 


a 





ROGERSS POEMS, 


Rovio POEMS, In 1 vol. illustrated y 
72 Vigmettes from designs by Turmer and Stothard, price } 


DOGERSS ITALY, In 1 vol, illustrated bed by 
~4 4 Vigacttes, from pre anha icl and Stethard, 
OGERSS POETICAL WORKS. In 1 vol. 
Price fy. cloth. 
Exwaan Moxow & Co, 4, Dover Street. 


frap. Bro. by numerous W. 


WORDSWORTH 5 COMPLETE WORKS, 


‘The following are the only complete Fitions of the Works of 
WILLIAM ee 


W OBDSWORTH'S | 8. Sonar AE WORKS. 
In 6 vols feap, S¥0. 


=e 
ORDSWORTH’ 8 POETICAL WORKS. 
pocket vols. price #1, cloth. 
Tr. 


ORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 


In 1 vol. 8yo. with Portrait amd Vignette, price 20s. 


Also, 
ORDSWORTH’S PRELUDE ; os Growth 
tap. ofa Fete Mind. An Autobographical Poem. In 1 vol, 


ORDSWORTH’S EXCURSION. A Poem. 
In 1 vol. fcap. Ho. price &s, cloth. 


HE EARLIER POEMS OF WILLIAM 
WORDSWORTH. In} vol, feap. five. price é+. cloth. 


ELECT PIECES FROM THE POEMS OF 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. In 1 wol. Mlustrated by Wood- 
price gilt edges. 


ée ath, 


Epwano Moxos & Co., 4, Dover Street. 





THE ROYAL PICTURES. 


(THE ARTJOURNAL FOR NOVEMBER 
a. 4) contains Two Pictures In the 
—* The Sir T. Lawrence, 


Princess 
po~ 5. ita," Chambers. “A thini cera 
om 2 cenwich Bonga” by Cha the Moors,” by —Park, is also ine 
Sorted in thie Pare 
‘The ti ee optins 3 “it Weal, Pa del Barto ;" “ Tra- 


la the Middle nee by 3 7 Ulustrated ; 
ite on ash td ‘Tha awrence” hase Dafforae, Ulus- 
3 Raglish Horors. eee: 20 ther ore, apd usar Os 

oe ioe ee 
PERS  Pucursons in Routh Wales-Part XT, to 
stuw,” “yy Me. and Mee. 8, C Hall, Ubewtrated ; 

Parcelais,” &e. &c. 


Vinrve & Co. %, Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, in five, peice Ie. Vo. IV, Part I (Hebrewe—2 Peter) of 
HE GREEK TESTAMENT ; with a critically 
revieed Text: a Digest ; Marginal Refer- 


Critéeal and 


Dean of Canterbury 
Ravisorers, Waterloo F 


nd Miners HENRY ALFORD 
TI ¥ . DD., 
yd preparation, 
London; aed Desowraw, Beit, & Co., 
bridge. 





THE AQUARIUM.—LLOYD'S DESCRIPTIVE 
det SY ve Tata, Pond Rea ee ne I 
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NEW WORK ON LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 


HOW 


i eee 


Tit post 800. with numerous Illustrations, price 12s. 


IN EXTENT), WITH REFERENCE TO BOTH DESIGN AND EXECUTION, 


By 


EDWARD KEMP, 


LANDSCAPE GARDENER, BIRKENHEAD PAIK. 
‘Tho best work on Practical Landscape Gardening which has appeared in this country."—G@ardeners’ Chronicle. 





CONTENTS, 


TO LAY OUT A GARDEN: 


INTENDED AS A GENERAL GUIDE IN CHOOSING, FORMING, OR TMPROVING AN ESTATE (FROM A QUARTER OF AN ACRE TO A HUNDRED ACRES 


PAE te, | SER een _ | Severe tot | ett ra | tein Sat, Soot 
THE CHOICE OF A PLACE, All kinds of Doce outiciagr vs every Expression and Tone, of buildings and pines. Sea-side Gardens, 
Roadsand Convemenceof Access. sort of 5 Style and Manner. Massen of on particular plants for | Town or Suturtan Gardens. 
Nature of the surrounding Pro- | In perth roo extreme Formality or Adoptation. effet as to form and colour. ilagres and Villawe Gardens. 
perty and Neighbourhood, L Remulacty of ies. ; arene a a Whe Compan of Parts 
pect mM com Geometrical prope le Sovered a 
jp hronent said ros aoe ' Unadoe Pialaness. (Figures. | Inaitation of Nature, ‘Trotlises, Verandiahs, and other a 
Relative Elevation of the District. | Carriage Drives that are wanting supports for Climbing plant. 
Charneter of the Soil, in Length. Com of different Princi- | Flower-beda to be with PART IV. 
Form or Outline of the Land. | — Gardens in very small ples to form a whole. iw pened Evergreens in the PRACTICAL Di = 
A and Climate, | cee, H IRECTIONS, 
Helating Shaker and Faraare. Il, GENERAL OWECTS. ro for Grass beneath | poi. on. 
OWS obtained from 4 F a Levelling Hed, 
Be and Aspect for a House. PART itt . Boomomy. Hedgo-rows. Formation af Road and Walks, 
Back and front Approaches to it. WHAT TO ATTAIN, Seems one Sone. Bienes oe Wa Walks and Flower. | @tound-work, 
—— I. GENERAL PRINCIPLES. | ‘Treatment of Walks. F reparation of Geuant tr Parte 
: g and Graas, 
PART Il. Simplicity. Outlines of Beds and Massos. =| TV. SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS, | Dealing with the Pi 
WHAT TO AVOID In ° Sky oft Planting for immediate 
al Convenience, Flowers chiefly to be in detached Park, Field, or Paddock, Time and Magner of Planting. 
Attempting too much. . Compactncas, beds and masses. en. Choice of Pianta and mode of 
Reckeries and Rustia Objects | Snnenesa and Seclusion. F - : Rock or Fern Garden. obtaining them. 
wer “pin aia ae ene Congraity. Specitnen plants. Rowe Garin. Supporting antl Staking newly 
‘uch pins ne Rameddiately ‘ a coum. planted Trees, 
Bel chang ‘and strips Gradation of Parta = re greene. ouvtes Dowling Green: P ering dow 
tm, narrow * Ww yoparation of Borders for Frait 
of Plantation. A t Extent. ing. Water.” Trees in Kitehen Garden. 
gine y nome | Beene ite ea ow- | M ramccian onspcrs, | Ata Pac ad pre 
Cotting down muny large Variety, Influenceoflittlethingson Design | Green-housesandConservatoriea. | Order in which the different 
Too great a Mixears of Styles. Contrast. and Execution, Kitchen Garden, rations shoakd be periemes. 
LIST OF ENGRAVINGS. 
PLANS OF PLACES. George Whitley, Exq., Bromborough, PLANS OF FRUTT-HOUSES AND Pessqrerat to a monntainons scene. 
A Rectory in Worcestershire, Willian, Od y, Feq., Mossley Hill, Ai . mga Moden of plant ~| in masoes, th regard 
i 4 ey St], MOSBIE - 
P. 8. Hamberston, Esy., Mollington, burth, near Liv erpoel. s Laverpou. John N’ Johneon » Boa Hatton Grange, te their til = 
Cheahire, Park, | Alfred “Higgins, -» Woolton, near | oon = Prods on swells aml slopes. 
R. and T. G. Frost, Reqs., Queen's Octagonal Flower rurden, M Ww. One ru bam. Picturesque grouping of rocks, &e. 
“ Chester. a $i near | Samuel Job, Ksq., Holmefield, Aigburth, eS a nderscar. General pictaresqu in ground and 
hartes —— hendish, pool. near Liverpool, PLANS. Wooden rustic fences, {ecenery. 
pene Bente’, Sa Roby, neer near (emt Str Edwartl®mythe, Bart., Acton Burnell, An i h to in Tree-gnards, of ic wood. 
anh Aes OF a ee Joshun Piclden, Kaq., Stanafleld Hall, n a taogienry ous, dicate the | ‘Thorns or Hollies around base of trees, 
Wiliam w, ey» “4 *C near Todmarden, (Warrington, fe position for the windows. for protection from cattle. 
Kdward Walker, 27 heater.” i James Barratt, Bsq., Lymm Hall, near an tung e place, showing general Plantateons over the summit 
Jobn J “ Cheshi William Longman, Esq, Chorleywood arrangement, nt down the oq 
T.8.H ap ot ae Place, near Rickmansworth, Herts, Mode of * ode of forming terrace: 
J Sea * Thomas Johnson, Esq., Halton Grange, Curves in walks, and plant- Hose ct changes of oe at base of 
sham, Cheshire Hat. near Runcorn, Cheshire. Maasaes of shrubs and ens. f{ing. terrace walls. 
=5 3 . +» Agden . sketch tor Gothie Flower srardon, Groups of Shrubs. the p “ Trees a 0 thas blend with Grecian archive- 
Cheehire. iti §6 for Todor itte, lanting on 
Honry ary Toulmin, Faq.,Childwickbury, | Dis) fur hower plot in form of a shield, lawn, 80 a8 to secure Trove i that blend with Gothic 
near St, Albans, Herts. Ditte for ditto, with alrabe intro ns to strnight walks. Planti groupe by the margins of 
PLANS OF SMALL PARKS OR daced into some of the beds. Flower-beds in rows. Rustic 
FIELDS. I's Besley, Kone hedon Hall an * nes Modes of staking ond eupperting tems, 
5. Bagley, J i 
aries . Bi Ts Cbarbes Tokguen, Exq., Shendish. Entering # place from a high road. - = 
Fdward As ey, Bsa. "o William Oxley, Exq., Underacar, Dt a be "i SECTIONS, 
epee ante cin PLANS OF ROSE GARDENS, Front outline of plants in a plantation Oe ee eat oh hs ohn Gre 
PLANS OF SHRUBBERY WALKS. Jobn Naytor, Feq., Leighton Hall. Dalge etree mesneset plan onopposite | How a walk across a lnwn mny be sank. 
Edward '. A Rosery at Dulwich, near London. Winter Garden at Leighton Hall. General motes of eat gig 
William Oxley, . Undersear, Harman Grisewood, Beq., Dayleatord. Outline of a Innioton on ‘a mound. } sea of tines in undo 
John Noble, Esq., y Hill. Samuel Woodhouse, Kaq., Norley Hall, Relieving Unes ieee of hedge seatterod errace-bank, frum the bones 
Samuel Woodhouse, Esq., Norley Hall, | 'T. 8. Bazloy, Baq., Agden Hall. Seana teak. by 
with, Charles Longman, Esq., Shendish, ower-beds in groupe, for n lawn. genous — of alo Bp ay ot 
: . en: along 
PLANS OF TERRACED GARDENS. PLANS OF LAKES 4 AND PIECES em a bad apg show grouping. honse. se. P i 
D ~ Slope of lawns to sunk or raised paths, 
John, Revie, » Haq... Leighton Hall, near Architectural basins of wat ee Bank fences of various kinds. 
— Kirisewood, Raq., Daylesford | Sir Robert Gerard, Bart, Garswood, near | Seaside ganten. {a plantation. ay toy ——— {Pinna 
A vw aren Owen Jones Esq, Staneores. {water, | ™°™* . sing and _- as rost's gant ot Onsever bed 
aooe Reni, ERaq., Cresshrook, | Sir Robert G crurd, Bart., formal picce of SKETCHES, Forming ink fr pth on prey Sage of Charies 
a oi PLANS OF KITCHEN GARDENS, | Bane, WPlaniation. easing the uso | Regneta, Hea. oh 
PLANS OF FLOWER GARDENS. Thomas Johnson, Bsy., Halton Grange, of arabe or trees for concealing Bea-side garden. as 
Oven Jones, Leis “» pati near | Owen Joues, Heq,, Stanscres, Irregular vista view of church, Tile and Pubbie draina, 
Thorntan, Jokn Noble, Esq., Berry Hill. view through trellis arch. Bei of of walk. 
John Naytor, ee Lazighton Hal Samne) Woodhouse, Esq., Norley Hall, tte thy @ atone Gothic arch, for catching water in walke, 
Harman Grisewood, Dagan Charles Longman, Bed., Sheniiah, P to w finttish country. wes and their verges. 
Herry McConnel, tos William Oxley, Esq., Underscar, wo «= to. & more undulating tract. Fruit-tree border against wall, 


THE 


Also, by the same Author, price 2s, 


HANDBOOK 


OF GARDE 


Exeventna Enrriox, 





NING. 
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WORKS PRINTED FOR WALTON AND MABERLY, 


28, UPPER GOWER STREET, AND 27, 1VY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, 





NEW WORKS & NEW EDITIONS. | BY DR. LARDNER & BARON LIEBIG. 


A SMALLER HISTORY OF GREECE. DR. LARDNER’S 
For the Use of Schools. MUSEUM OF SCIENCE & ART, 


By Da. WILLIAM SMITH, 
With Iustrations. Feap. vo. de. Od. 
Cosrents: 


(iw December. 
The Planets; are they Inhabited ) The Locomotive. 


A GLOSSARY OF SCIENTIFIC TERMS | "2+ The Lacamati 
FOR GENERAL USE. sreather New Planets: Leverrier and 


Procnestics. 
€ Pallaries in Questions | Adams's Finnet 
Timo. (Acheap Volume.) = [Prepering. 


Complete in 12 single vols. ornamental boards, 18s. ; or in 
6 double vols. cloth lettered, 21s,; also handsomely 
half- morocco, 6 vols. 2. lle. 6d. 


of Physical scireer, Magaitude and Minwteness., 
Latitudes and Longitudes. Cotumnn Things: Tae 
laswar intlecters. | Upticnl Images. 
Stemce and Shooting | How to oleerve the Hearens 

Stare, Common Things: The Looking- 
Kallway Accidents. lew. 
Tight. Stellar Universe, 

he ‘Tickes, 


DR. GARROD ON GOUT. 


y Coaumee Thine: Air, 
Its Nature and Trenenen . ne the Diseases | Larcomation in the United States COeOr age: Ma 

mmnonly Gou tary Tnfluences. een] © Man, 

= vo “ | o rat Mn Water. fiagal ing G a. 

i lore and other Wilnstrnta i? Potter's . ruck a ntelligence, 

Wh Gc ons. 2 Ler 12, | Common Things: Pine. The Solar Micriseope, 

_ Locomotion and Tranapert, their | The Gainers Lucida, 

Latluence and Progress. 





The Magic Lantern, 
ir Cameern Obscura 


TV. 
‘The Mooa. Thi | 
n 2 Ye 4 b 
DR. WALSHE po a OF THE Ter Lice Teer Fhe Wife Ant ‘Ate: thetr Manners 
TTeSt: oil tl Ls 
UN A . urfsee Of the Parth, 
Third Edition, revised and greatly enlarged. 1 vol. Ecce and Votes A j hint Necgesot Geograpas. 
(Preparing. | Whitworth’. Micrumetsic Ap- The Tee. . 
v. a ectro- Motive Power 
DR. WALSHE ON DISEASES OF THE Zhe Steam: Engine, Tyunder, Lightaing, oma the 
HEART & GREAT VESSELS. The Abmouphere Tee Printing Pres. 
Third Raition, revised and greatly enlarged. Lvol. | Cossme Tals: Pumps |G 
[Prepering. The Halehiaeenpe = The Pre Adantte Earth. 
Chocks and Watehes, Lips. 
| ound, 


Microseopic Ierawing and En 
gvaving. 


vi. 
GUESSES AT TRUTH. 
Br TWO BROTHERS. 


Filth Edition. Complete in 1 vol. amall vo. 
: [Tie Mowth. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Br E. 8. OREASY, A.M, 
Professor of History tn University College, Landon, 


2 vol. small th Schmitz’. “ of 
fan Ss Sats in a ta 
[ Preparing. 
Vitr. 


A DICTIONARY 


“OF BIBLICAL ANTIQUITIES, BIOGRAPRY, GEO- 
GRAPHY, AND NATURAL HISTORY. 


By Vantovs Warrees. 
Eporep wy Du. WILLIAM 6MITH. 
‘With Mlustrations, 2 vols, medium, sro. to impress upon 
“karly in 1900, 


“ The ‘ Museum of Science and Art’ ia the moat valu- 
able contribution that has ever been made to the Scientific 
Instruction of every class of Sucacty.”"—Sir David Brewster 
_ in the North Britioh Heview. 


fia / 
NEW WORK BY BARON LIFBIG. 
Just published, in 1 vol, small Bvo. Gs, cloth, 


LETTERS 
ON MODERN AGRICULTURE. 
By BARON VON LIEBIG. 


Eprrep sy JOHN BLYTH, M.D., 
Vrofewor of Chemistry, Queen's College, Gurk. 


“Tam desirons to make the educated men of the nation 
soqueinied with the principles which have been estab- 





™,. 
AN ATLAS OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 
Forming » Companion Work to the “Dietionary of 


Br Da. WILLIAM SMITH. 
Small Folio. 


lf, success is, 
in my opinion, certain; bat without their nasistance it 
‘Sppears to me to be imposaible."—From the Preface, 


mL 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION, WITH | 
ADDITIONAL LETTERS. j 


Now renly, emall Bvo. 7s. Gd, cloth. 


CASAR. CIVIL WAR. BOOK 1 LIEBIG’S 
With Rngtieh Notes, for the use of Sindents preparing | FAMILIAR LETTERS ON 
ii 12m. a ia. [Fat published. CHEMISTRY, 


1’ PTS RELATIONS TO 


PHYSIOLOGY, DIETETICS, AGRICULTURE, COM- 
MERCE, AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Pourth Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 
By Peopeson MERLET, Epitep ny JOHN BLYTH, M.D., | 
Tmo, 21, Gi. cloth, — [Jal Published. | Profesor of Chemisey im Queen's College, Gurk. 
| “This work of Baron Lichig is one of those books from 


xt. which the mind 
NEWTH'S MATHEMATICAL 
EXAMPLES 


TN ARITHMETIC, ALGEBRA, LOGARITHMS, TRI- 
GONOMETRY, AND MECHANICS, 


Small §ro, 8. Gl. [Feat published. 


[Preperiag. 


APERCU DE LA LITTERATURE 
FRANCAISE. 








' i 





VIKCLEA, 32 Plates... 
BONES AND LIGAMENTS, 30 Pizias” | _” 





SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 


—o-— 


L 
DR. QUAIN'’S ANATOMY, 


By Dn. SHARPEY axp Proresson ELLIS. 
Sixth Edition, 400 Rd 3 vols, amall 4vo, 
. Ls. Oe. 


ERICHSEN'S SCIENCE AND ART OF 


SURGERY. 


Second Edition. 400 Tiustrations. Sro. 1/. be, 
Tt. 
ELLIS'S DEMONSTRATIONS OF 
ANATOMY. 
Fourth Edition, smnill vo, 12¢, 6d. 


ir. 
EKEIRKES'S 


HANDBOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY. 


‘Third Edition, Woodcuts anil Piates, 12, 64, 


¥. 
QUAIN ON DISEASES OF THE 
RECTUM. 
Becond Bdition, with plates. 1 vol. Te. ad. 


GARROD'S ESSENTIALS 


OF MATERIA MEDICA, THERAPEUTICS, AND THE 
MELAS, 


PHARMACO: 
Foup. 8vo, te, Gd, 


GREGORY'S 


HANDBOOK OF CHEMISTRY. 


Fourth Edition, Small @ro. Is, 
Also in Teo Parts (Separately). 
INORGANIC, Gs. 6d. ORGANIC, 12s. 


‘Vitt. 
BUNSEN'S GASOMETRY ; 


| Com: the lending Physical and Chemical Propertios 
in oe = hat Methods of Gag Analynis, 
Taaystarep wx HENRY FB. ROSCOE, B.A. Ph.D, 


Svo. With Fifty-eight Mustrations. 8+. Gd, 
Converts; 


T. The mode of Collecting and Preserving Gases 
Hi, The Methods of 


TL. The Determination of te Sprite Gravity of Genes. 
TV. The Absorption of Gases in Liquids. 
¥. The Hieffustoe of 


of Gaseous Combustion, 


LIEBIG’S HANDBOOK OF ORGANIC 


ANALYSIS, 

Containing a Detniled Account of the various methods 
used in determining the Elementary Compositian 
of Organic Substances, 

Enrren By De. HOFMANN. 

8% Woodeuts. limo, &+. cloth, 


LIEBIG'S PRINCIPLES 
OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY: 
With special Refurence to the late Researches madi 


Small §ro. 34, Gd, cloth, 


xt, 
LIEBIG'S CHEMISTRY 


IN ITS APPLICATIONS TO ACRICULTURE AND 
PHYSIOLOGY. 
Fourth Edition, revised. vo, di. Gd. cloth, 


XIE. 


‘QUAIN AND bal ort ANATOMICAL 


LATES, 


201 Plates al Folic, 2 vals. half-bound morocen, 
, if Has plain, or 8! Ss. coloured, 


*,° Or in & Divisions, clot’ (sold acparately), 
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‘This day is published, No. I. of 


MM ACHILLAN'S MAGAZINE. 
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ZONDON, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 5, 185%. 


ad 


in the shallow rocks, hang in hnge festoons | more than 86°, From October to May the 


down the edge of eve 
soil, however, ia for the most part un- 
remunerative, and il] adapted for the cultiva- 
tion of cereals, Fine rich rice lands, indeed, 
abound in some of the central districts, but 


— : aw Account of the Island, Physical, | the great reservoirs and canals of irrigation, 
is 


torical, and Topographical. By Sir | the work of former 
D. | allowed to crumble and decay, and “ hundreds 


James Emerson Tennent, E.C.8., 


Procul este profani. Henceforth let no man 


{ 


nerations, have been 


— miles, capable of farnishing food 
1 the inhabitants of Ceylon, are aban- 
Amid the 


of 
for 
doned to solitude and malaria.” 


put forth his hand to touch aught that per- | Kandyan mountains rice is cultivated in 


tains to the “land of the hyacinth and the 
a Sir James Emerson Tennent has 
this gem of the sea his own domain, 
and left nothing for his successors either to 
reap or to glean. The subject is now ex- 
hausted. He has omitted nothing of interest, 
while he has skilfully avoided = re sea 
approach to pedantry, or to an affectation o 
universal knowledge. He is not ashamed to 
acknow his obligations to the first men 
«of the day in their respective walks, nor does 
he lay claim to originality. His merits are 
those of an intelligent and persevering in- 
> spa after truth, gifted with a large faculty 
‘or deacription and methodical arrangement. 
His researches have ben directed into eve 
conceivable department, and conducted wit 
ual patience and judgment. In the first 
volume he treats of the geology, mineralogy, 
climate, vegetation, and zoology of the 
island. He then passes on to mau, and ex- 
amines the Singhalese chronicles, the state 
of the sciences and social arts among the 
natives, and their mediwval history. Modern 
history is reserved for the second volume, 
together with highly interesting descriptions 
of the southern and central provinces, the 
northern forests, and the ruined cities, with 
the addition of one entire part devoted to the 
elephant. Tho religious and superstitions 
element, it will be seen, is alone omitted, 
and purposely, because it has already been 
fully described in his previous work on 
“Christianity in Ceylon.” All these varied 
and important topics are handled with mas- 
terly skill, and in a manner to deter any but 
the most presumptuous of men from in- 
truding on the same field of literature. 

The island of Ceylon lies between 6° 55’ 
and 9 51'N., and 79° 41’ 40" and 81° 54'50" E., 
and is separated by only a narrow and 
shallow channel from the mainland of India. 
its extreme length from north to south is 
2714 miles; its est width 137} miles; 
and ite area 25,742 miles, or about one-sixth 
smaller than Ireland. Four-fifths of its 
surface consist of undulating and, while 
the remaining fifth is omapiel by & moun- 
tainous — rising to an elevation of from 
six to md t thousand feet. The surpassin 
beauty of the island has enchanted travel: 
lers from every land. Its Brahmanical name, 
Lanka, or “ the resplendent,” testifiea to 
the admiration it excited in the minds of 
those who visited it from the peninsula of 

i . By the Buddhists it was apos- 

hised as “a 1 upon the brow of 
India;” while the omedans regarded it 
as the abode of our first parents on their 
es a from the garden of Eden. Not 
on r is the outline of the island eminently 
5 g and picturesque, but the vegetation 
is “go rich and luxuriant that imagination 
can picture nothing more wondrous and 
or wages, (Re level spot is enamelled 
With ; forests of never-fading bloom 
cover mountain and valley; flowers of the 

in 


brightest hues grow i sion over the 
plams; and delicate cli plants, rooted 


terracea high up the slopes of the hills, 
each terrace having “a low ledge in front, 
behind which the requisite dept 
is retained during the germination of 
the seed, and what is superfluous is per- 
mitted to trickle down to the one below it.” 
The water is brought from streams often 
many miles distant, and led along the level 
of the hills with considerable ingenuity. For 
coffee plantations, the only suitable soil is 
that covered by the ancient forests of the 
mountain zone. In the midst of these are 
~— glades encircled, as with a fence, 
by lofty trees. These openings, which vary 
in extent from a few yards to many thousands 
of acres, are called Patenas by the natives, 
and are utterly irreclaimable, producing 
nothing but the coarse lemon-grass. Only 
two stunted trees, Careya arborea and Em- 
blica officinalis, grow on these grassy spots, 
which sare computed sltogether to amount 
to millions of acres. The cause of their un- 
productiveness is, of course, in the soil, 
which is “a mixture of decomposed quartz, 
largely impregnated with oxide of iron, but 
wanting the phosphates and other salts 
which are essential to highly organised 
vegetation.’ The chief geological feature of 
the mountainous district is gneiss, which in 
a disintegrated form constitutes the “ ca- 
book,” or red earth, which contrasts so 
strongly with the rich verdure of the vege- 
tation between Colombo and Point de Galle. 
Hence, it ia supposed, was derived one of the 
ancient names of Ceylon, T'amba ni, 
“the copper-coloured,” which the Greeks 
corrupted into Taprobane. The metallic 
productions of the island are scarcely worthy 
of notice, but not so its precious stones. 
The most valuable gems are rubies, = 
phires, moon-stones, and cat's eyes, the 
annual value of which is estimated at 10,000/. 
Strangely enough no efforts seem to have 
been it to explore the rocks themselves, 
in the detritus from which the gems are 
found, though it is at least reasonable to 
suppose that the fineat might be procured 
by working the strata from which these 
stray stones have been swept down by 
torrents. Sir Emerson Tennent is of opinion 
that the ular idea of the disrupture of 
the island { from the continent is quite un- 
tenable, and leans to the theory of its gradual 
formation by accretion and rising of the 
land: the reasons he assigns in support of 
this belief are certainly very weighty and 
worthy of consideration. 

The population of Ceylon in 1857 was 
1,697,975, exclusive of 5430 Europeans and 
Malays belonging to the military profession, 
and about 25,000 aliens and casual strangers, 
giving an average of 69°73 to the square 
mile, -The climate, compared with that of 
India, ia healthy for Europeans, who seldom 
suffer from exposure to the hottest sun, 
owing to the greater moisture in the atmo- 
sphere. Nor is the mean temperaturo so 
high as on the mainland. At Colombo, for 
instance, it rarely exceeds 80°, and is never 


of water | plan 


precipice.” The | wind blows steadily from the N.-E., and from 


May to October from the 8.-W. Snow is 
altogether unknown; but hail descends in 
great abundance, and with terrific violence, 
at the change of the monsoon. The ay 
annual fall of rain is about 80 inches, thoug 
in ext: i seasons it has amounted to 
120 inches. e phenomena preceding and 
accompanying the first downfall of rain after 
the scorching droughts of March and April, 
are almost awesome in the intensity of 
suffering endured nsf all animated beings, 
and even apparently by inanimate creation : 
“The deciduous trees shed their foliage, the 
ta cease to put forth fresh leaves, and all 
vegetable life languishbes under the unwholesome 
heat. The grass withers on the baked and cloven 
earth, and red dust settles on the branches and 
thirsty brushwood. The insects, deprived of their 
secnstomed food, disappear underground or hide 
beneath the decaying bark; the water-heetles 
bury themselves in the hardened mud of the 
pools, and the Aelices retire into the crevices of 
the stones or the hollows amongst the roots of the 
trees, closing the apertures of their shells with 
the hybemating epiphragm. [Butterflies are no 
longer seen hovering over the flowers, the birds 
— fewer and nen g ge and the wild animals 
and crocodiles, driven by the drought from their 
accustomed retreata, wander through the jungle, 
and even venture to approach the village wells in 
search of water. Man equally languishes under 
the general exhaustion, pe reef exertion becomes 
distasteful, and the native Singhalese, al 
inured to the climate, move with lassitade and 
reluctance. Meanwhile, the air becomes loaded 
to saturation with aqueous vapour, drawn up by 
the augmented foree of evaporation acting vi 
rously over land and sea; the sky, instead of its 
brilliant blue, assumes the sullen tint of lend, 
and not a breath disturbs the motionless 
rest of the clouds that hang on the lower 
range of hills. At length, generally about 
the middle of the month, but frequently earlier, 
the sultry auspense is broken by the arrival 
of the wished-for change. The sun has by this 
time nearly attained his greatest northern de- 
clination, and created a torrid heat throughout 
the lands of Southern Asia and the peninsula of 
India. The air, lightened by its high temperature 
and such watery vapour as it may contain, rises 
into loftier regions, and is replaced by indraughts 
from the neig = and thus a tendency 
is gradually given to the formation of a current, 
bringing up from the south the warn hamid air 
of the equator, The wind, therefore, which 
reaches Ceylon comes laden with moisture taken 
up in its passage across the great Indian Ocean. 
As the mensoon draws near, the days become 
more overcast and hot; banks of clouds rise over 
the ocean to the west, and in the peculiar twilight 
the eye is attracted by the unusual whiteness of 
the sea-birds that sweep along the strand to seize 
the objects flung on shore by the rising surf. At 
last, the sndden lightuings jash among the hills 
and shoot through the clouds that overhang the 
sea, and with a crash of thunder the monsoon 
bursts over the thirsty land, not in showers or 
partial torrents, but in a wide del that in the 
course of a few hours overtops the nver banks and 
neets inundations over the level plain. All the 
phenomena of this explosion are a. Fear 
thunder, as we are accustomed to be awed by it in 
Europe, affords but the faintest idea of its over- 
wering grandeur in Ceylon, and its sublimity is 
infinitely increased as it is faintly heard from the 
shore, resounding through night and darkness 
over the gloomy sea, .... The rain, at these 
riods, excites the astonishment of a European ; 
it descends in almost continuous streams, 80 close 
and so dense, that the level ground, unable to 
absorb it sufficiently fast, is covered with one 
uniform sheet of water, and down the sides of ac- 
clivities it rushes in a volotme that wears channels 
in the surface. For hours together the noise of 
the torrent, as it beats upon the trees and bursts 
upon the roofs, flowing thence in rivulets along 
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the ground, occazions an uproar that drowns the 
ordinary voieo and renders sleep impossible. . . . 
So instantaneous is the response of Nature to the 
influence of returning moisture, that, in single 
day, and almost between sunset and dawn, the 
green hue of reviving vegetation begins to tint 
the saturated ground, In ponds, from which but 
a week before the wind blew clouds of sandy dust, 
the peasantry are now to be seen catching the 
reanimated fish; and tank-shells and water- 
beetles revive and wander over the submerged 
sedges. The electricity of the air stimulates 
the vegetation of the trees; and scarce a week 
will elapse till the plants are covered with the 
larva of butterflies, the forest marmuring with 
the hom of insects, and the air harmonious with 
the voice of birds.” 


A very singular phenomenon, known by 
the name of Anthelia, is oftentimes visible in 
the early morning. A person standing with 
his back to the sun, then near the horizon, 
will see his shadow projected over the dewy 
grass, each particle of moisture throwing out 
a double reflection from its concave and con- 
vex surfaces ; the effect being that of a halo 
of intense brilliancy round the head of the 
shadow. It is plausibly conjectured that the 
Buddhists thence derived their idea of the 

i, or emblem of the sun, which surmounts 
the head of Buddha, though in their inabilit 
to sculpture the halo they have pocieerat 
it as a flame. 

Notwithstanding the prolific vegetation of 
the island, its flora is not more than double 
that of England. The indigenous phoano- 
gamic plants discovered up to August, 1854, 
amounted to 2669, of which 2025 were dicoty- 
ledonous, and 644 monocotyledonous, be- 
sides 247 ferns and lycopodia. The botanical 
features of Ceylon naturally resemble those 
of southern Hindostan, though in some re- 
— they are yet more closely allied to 

nose of the eastern Archipelago. Thus, 
the nutmeg and the mangosteen huve been 
successfully introduced from Malacca, and 

w with as much luxuriance as in 

eir original habitat. Upwards of 90 
species of timber trees have been enume- 
rated, but those produced on the elevated 
tracts are not sufficiently substantial for 
building or domestic uses, and, when fallen, 
crumble to dust with almost incredible 
rapidity. In some of the lofty ranges, how- 
ever, trees are found of prodigious height, 
sustaining themselves by buttresses which 
“ Eegert like rays from all sides of the 
trunk: they are from 6 to 12 inches thick, 
and advance from 5 to 15 feet outward ; and, 
us they ascend, gradually sink into the bole 
and disappear at the height of from 10 to 20 
feet from the ground.” Rhododendrons, 
too, flourish in these regions, attaining an 
altitude of 50 to 70 feet, “every branch 
covered with a blaze of crimson flowers.” 
a Le _— Maruta, the Asoca, and 

ttos-imbul, are equally magnificent, 
when profusely adersed ith their gorgeous 
blossoms. ‘The Banyan-tree is not less re- 


markable for the singularity of its growth, | 


The seed germinating in the crown or trunk | 
of a palm or other tree, where it has been | 
dropped by a bird, puts forth a root which, 


“ Branching as it descends, envelopes the trank 
of the supporting tree with a net-work of wood, 
and at length penetrating the ground attains the 
dimensions of a stem. But unlike a stem it 
throws ont no buds, leaves, or Howers ; the true 
stem, with its branches, its foliage, and fruit, 
oprings upward from the crown of the tree whence 
the root is seen descending, and from it issue the 
—— rootlets which, on reaching the earth, 
ix themselves firmly, and form the marvellous 
growth for which the banyan is so celebrated.” 


The indiarubber tree, with ita snake-like 
roots, “ extending on all sides from the hase, 
and writhing over the surface in undula- 
tions,” though not indigenous, is now as 
widely diffased as if it were a native of the 
islanct. But the most remarkable peculiarity 
of the vegetation of Ceylon are the climbin 
plants and epiphytes. Some of these enoead 
to the summmnits of the loftiest trees, thence 
deacend in monstrous festoons, involving 
others in their folds, and winding “ the whole 
into a maze of living network, as massy os if 
formed by the cable of a line-of-battle ship.” 
There are ground creepers, too, of wonderful 
length. A ratan, of the Calamus genus of 
palma, will grow 250 feet long, and not more 
than an inch in diameter, “ without « single 
irregularity, and no appearance of foliage 
other than the bunch of feathery leaves at 
the extremity.” This is the plant used by 
the natives for constructing suspension 
bridges across water-courses and ravines, 
for which rd ee it is admirably adapted 
by reason of its great _— und elasticity. 
Of the domestic trees, the Talpat palm is the 
most worthy of notice. It grows to a height 
of 100 fect, “and each of tts enormous fan- 
like leaves, when laid upon the ground, will 
form a semicircle of 16 feet in diameter, and 
cover an area of nearly 2(4) superficial feet.” 
This tree flowers but once, and dies; and the 
en. sheath scatters the seed far and 
wide. The leaves are formed into tents, and 
inte coverings for houses, and also serve as 
substitutes for paper, in which character they 
go by the name of Olas. In the northern 
parts of the island the Palmyra palm grows 
in great profusion, and to the Singhalese is 
the most valuable of all economic trees: 

** Ite fruit yields them food and oil; its juice 
‘palm wine’ and sugar; its stem is the chief 
material of their buildings ; and its leaves, be- 
sides serving as roofs to their dwellings, and fences 
to their farms, supply them with matting and 
baskets, with head-dreases and fans, and serve as 
a substitute for paper for their deeds and writin, 
and for the sacred books which contain the 
traditions of their faith.” 

The graceful and delicate Areca palm, 
which produces the betel-nut, is planted in 
every native garden, and beside every well 
and water-course. The nut grated and mixed 
with fine pure lime, and rolled up in a betel- 
leaf, is one of the chief luxuries of the natives. 
Tt is more than a luxury, for it is indis- 
pensable to their health. "vies almost ox- 
elasively upon a vegetable diet, unrelieved 
even by milk, eggs, or fish, they require this 
“practical combination of the antacid, the 
tonic, and carminative.” Some ofthe cabinet 
woods of Ceylon are extremely beautiful, and 
much sought after for ornamental purposes. 
Fruit trees, however, are not fonnd in any 
great perfection, and those introduced from 

Surope degenerate into evergreens, and fail 
to ripen their fruit. 

Among the mammalia of Ceylon, the place 
of honour must be awarded to “our poor 
cousins,” the monkeys, of whom there are 
five species—four belonging to one group, the 
Wanderoos, and the other, “the little, grace- 
ful, grimacing rilaiwa,” which is the universal 

t and favourite of both natives and 

inropeans. Bats are exceedingly numerous, 
und vary in size from the Roussette, or “ fly- 
ing fox," which “measures from threo to 
four feet from point to point of its extended 
wings,” to one not much larger than the 
humble bee, and “ se familiar and gentle that 
it will alight on the cloth during dinner,” 
Of the carnivora, bears are the most dreaded, 
though usually more disposed to flee from a 





| nan than to attack him. Leopards also occur. 


but not in great numbers, nor are they con- 
sidered very formidable. These creatures are 
strangely attracted by the peculiar odour 
attendant on small-pax, and prowl about the 
huts erected as temporary hospitals. The 
palm-cat and the civet are indigenous, but 
not #0 the dog, though a miserable race of 
mongrels infests every village. Jackals, 
however, are both native to the island and 
sufficiently numerous. There are five known 
species of Mungoos and Ichneumon. Our 
author very properly discredits the po 
belief that the mungoos resorts to some ki 
of sas an antidote to the venom of the 
snake. Not many years since, an officer of 
the Bengal army turned ® mangoos and 
cobra into a room from which neither could 
escape. After a short but savage fight, m 
the course of which the mungoos was twice 
struck, the cobra was killed and partially 
devoured: the conqueror apparently sustain- 
ing no injury whatever, though, after each 
hite, ib ran about in a perplexed sort of 
manner, as if amazed, or looking for some- 
thing. The flying squirrel is by no means 
uncommon in Ceylon, and of rats there are 
several kinds, such asa the tree-rat, which 
builds ite nest among the branches, and is 
the favourite food of the rat-anake ; and the 
coffee-rat, which infests the plantations, and 
feeds on the buds and blossoms. The bamdi- 
coot and the porcupine—the latter so de- 
structive to the young cocoanut palms—are 
esteemed by the natives as dainty fare, the 
flesh of both resembling young pork. Of 
the edentata, the only example is the pen- 
golin, or scaly anteater. ‘The only indi; 
ruminants are the deer and the buffalo. The 
former are in abundance in the woods, 
and vary in height from the fal little 
moose deer which rarely ex ten inches, 
to the elk which almost attains five feet. 
The wild boar and the elephant, “the lord 
—— of the Ceylon forests,” wander in 
roves wherever water and vegetation are to- 
be found; and of the cetacea, whales are 
frequently mred within sight of Colombe. 

Although 320 species of birds have 
been identified, there still remain a 
many to be ones classified. The most 
common are the numerous varieties of water- 
fowl, among which the flamingo with its 
rose-colou plumage is the most con- 
spicuous. The beak of this bird is of - 
liar coustruction, the upper mandible Going 
flattened, and the lower, convex-—an arrange- 
ment singularly adapted to its habits: 

“The flamingo,” says Sir Emerson Tennent, 
‘*to counteract the extraordivary of its 
legs, is provided with a proportionately long ueck,. 
so that in feeding in shallow water the crown 
of the head becomes inverted, and the 
mandible brought into contact with the bottom ; 
where its flattened surface qualifies it for ~ 
ing the functions of the lower one in birds of the 
same clasa, and the edges of both being laminated, 
it is thus enabled, like the duck, by tho aid of its 
fleshy tongue, to sift its food before swallowing.” 

The birds of Ceylon are less noticeable 
for the glory of their phw than for the 
elegance of their forms. With the tion 
of the robin of Neura-cllia and the luge 
tailed thrush, they are not son, 
though the clear, musical of the Oriole, 
the Dayal-bird, and some others, fully com- 

sates for the absence of a more 
marmony. ‘T'he lar; bird of the island is 
the eagle, of which there are several varieties, 
such as the crested eagle, the serpent eagle, 
the fishing eagle, and the sea nt 
The peregrine in is rare, the ke 
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the wk, and the kite, are common 
enough. Of night-birds, the brown owl, or 
devil-bird, as it is called by the Singhalese, is 
remarkable for its hideous yells, which have 
been compared to the screams of a boy in 
torture, purtly suppressed by strangulation, 
The hora all. with its enormous double 
cagque, sits on the loftiest branches, patiently 
watching the movements of small birds and 
reptiles, which it tosses into the air and 
catches while falling. The eaculent awift, 
which builds the edible nests so highly 
valued in China, resorts to the inland caves 
on the western coast, and even far away in 
the interior—which circumstance induces 
Sir Emerson to question the popular theory 
that the materials of their nests consist of 
——- alge. The bulbul, or tuft-bird, 
famous for its “ game" qualities ; the tailor- 
bird, twisting for iteelf the cotton thread 
with which it sews together the leaves that 
make ita nest; the weaver-bird, industriously 
forming its long bottle-shaped nest of grass ; 
the thieving crow; the noisy parroquet; 
the necle-cobeyn dove, with its low, loving 
tones; and the jungle-fowl, crying aloud for 
“ George Joyce,” amid the early mists of 
morning; these and many others fill the 
meadows and copsewoods and the skirts of 
the forests with sounds of gladness and 
animation. 

In the absence of icthyosaurus and ple- 
siosaurus, Ceylon can boast of an i 
from four to five feet in len Though not 
inviting in appearance, it is erfectly harm- 
less, “and ia hunted down by dogs in the 
maritime provinces, where its delicate flesh 
is convertible into c , and its skin into 
shoes.” A larger share of beanty belongs to 
the smaller lizards, brilliant in hue, and 

modically rapid in motion. The true 
e occurs only in the dry districts to 
the north, where it lives on the trees in 
pursuit of insects. A curious fact is men- 
tioned with re to this fabled creature. 
Only an impertect ype re “subsists be- 
tween the two Iches the brain, and the 
two sets of nerves which permeate the 
opposite sides of its frame.’ The consequence 
is, that the eyes seem independent of one 
another, the one being closed in sleep while 
the other is open and vigilant; one side of 
the body, too, may be green, whilst the 
opposite one ia red, On the higher Kandyan 
hulls, a lizard has been found bearing a horn- 
like son its muzzle; but in all 4 
of the island abound the familiar O83, 
with their sharp, impatient chic, chic, chit, 
climbing perpendicular walls in pursuit of 
their prey. Crocodiles are of two kinds; 
the ane frequenting rivers and estuaries, the 
other marshes and tanks. The latter is a 
timid animal, and during seasons of extreme 
drought, buries itselfin the mud and remuins 
in a torpid state till the rains aet in. Of tor- 
toises there are several varieties,including the 
hawksbill-turtle, which supplies the tortoise- 
shell of commerce. Snakes there are in 
abundance, but very few of a venomous, and 
only two—the tic-polonga and cobra de ca- 
pello—of adeadly character. The latter is 
rtial to the vicinity of human ——. 

g@ “attracted by the young of the 
domestic fowl, and by the moisture of the 
wells and drai . The Singhalese—and 
likewise the natives of India—observe that 
if a cobra be killed, its companion is certain 
to be discovered soon after. In corrobora- 
tion of this remark, » cobra being killed one 
day in o bath at Government House, ita 
mate was found in the same spot on the 
ensuing day; and another having fallen into 
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a well near our author's stables, its partner | 
was unearthed the same morning in an ad- , 
joining drain. The python, or boa constrictor, 
attains a length of at least twenty fect, but 
never the monstrous dimensions it exhibits | 
in some other countries. The far-famed , 
snake-stone, used by the natives as an infal- 
lible cure for the bite of a serpent, proves to 
be nothing more than a bit of charcoal, which 
extracta and absorbs the venom from a recent 
wound before it has had time to infect the 
systom. It is applied at once to the spot, to 
which it adheres of itself until charged with 
blood, when it falls off, and the patient goes 
on his way rejoicing. Sir Emerson expresses 
his disbelief of there being an icular 
virtne in the root, or cane, ot FL ahaa 
charmers present at the cobra. The reptile, 
he says, is simply “overpowered by the 
resolute action of the operator, and not by 
the influence of suy secondary appliance, the 
confidence apired by the supposed talisman 
enabling ita possessor to address hi:mself 
frarlenaty to his task, and thus to effect, by 
determination and will, what is popularly 
believed to be the result of charms and stupe- 
faction.” The Singhalese snake-charmers 
do not extract the fangs, but rely on the 
natural timidity of the creature: their con- 
fidence, however, being occasionally futal to 
themselves. 

Of all the oddities peculiar to Ceylon, none 
can surpass the fish. There are fishes which 
live and are pip in hot springs, where the 
temperature of the water ranges from Bo" to 
115°. Others are partial to travel, and 
wander from one pool to another in search 
of moisture, not only through the damp 
graze, but along the dusty road, Others 
again burrow deep into the mud as it driex 
up and bakes beneath the torrid rays of the 
sun, and there remain in a state of torpor 
till the reeurrence of the rains. 

With reference to the conchology of the | 
island, Sir Emerson Tennent gives a long | 
catalogue of shells, to which he appends the 
past that “ Ceylon was the unknown, and 
hence unacknowledged, source of almost 
every extra-Earopean shell which has been 
described by Linnwus without a recorded 
habitat.” 

The chapter devoted to insects commences 
with the following eloquent exordium :— 


** Owing to the combination of heat, moisture, 
and vegetation, the myriads of insects in Ceylon | 
form one of the characteristic features of the { 
island. Tn the solitude of the forests there is a 
perpetual music from their soothing and imelo- ; 
dious hum, which frequently swells to a startling 
sound as the cicada trills his sonorous drum on | 
the sunny bark of some tall tree. At morning | 
the dew 2 in diamond drops on the threads | 
and gossamer which the spiders suapend arross 
every pathway ; and above the pools yr apc 
ef more than metallic lustre, flash in the carly 
sunbeams. The earth teems with countless anta, 
which emerge from beneath ite surface, or make 
their devious highways to ascend te their nests in 
the branches. Lustrous beetles, with their golden 
elytra, bask on the leaves, whilat minuter species 
dash through the sir in cireles, which the ear can 
follow by the booming of their tiny wings. Butter- 
flies of lange size and gorgeous colouring flutter 
over the endless expanse of flowors; and fre- 
patty the extraordinary sight presents itself of 

ights of those delicate creatures, generally of a 
white or pale hue, apparently miles in breadth, 
and of such prodigious extension as to occupy 
hours, and even days, uninterruptedly in their 
porsago—whence coming, ne one knows ; whither 

ing, no one can tell. As day declines, the moths } 
issue from their retreats, the crickets add their | 
shrill voices to swell the din ; and when darkness 
descends, the eye is charmed with the millions of | 








bear, the leopard, the serpent in the 
‘the crocodile in the waters; the bat in the 
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emerald Lamps lighted up by the fireflies amidst 
the surrounding gloom,” 

Among the Orthoptera, the well-known 
“soothsayors,” “walking leaves,” and “stick- 
insects,” are particularly noticeable: but the 
Neuropters are still more remarkable. The 
white ants, for instance, or termites, render 
life almost nnendurable to a good housewife, 
who sees her furniture crumble into dust, her 
books and papers eaten through, her clothes 
rendered unwearable, and the souvenirs of 
absent friends destroyed, by the ravages of 
these omnivorous insects, So rapid, too, is 
their working, that they have been known 
to raise “a pinnacle of moist clay, six inches 
in height, and twico as large in diameter, 
underneath a table, between sitting down to 
table and the removal of the cloth.” To the 
person, however, there are greater annoy- 
ances even than ants. In passing through 
woodlands the traveller is liable to be covered 
with ticks, which burrow under the skin, 
“ causing @ sensation of emarting, as if par- 
ticles of red-hot sand had been scattered 
over the flesh.” Then, there are the myrie- 
pods and the millipeds, which inflict wounds 
so acutely painful that fever is oftentimes 
the consequence. But worse than all other 
foes to personal enjoyment are the land- 
leechea. These diminutive tormentors, for 
they do not exceed one inch iv length in 
thetr normal state, “insinuate themselves 
through the meshes of the finest stocking, 
not only seizing on the feet and ankles, but 
ascending to the back aud throat, and fasten+ 
ing on the tenderest paris of the body.” 
“ Horses are driven wid’ by them, and stamp 
the ground in fury, to shake them from their 
fetlocks, to which they hang in blood tassels. 
The bare lega of the palankin bearers and 
coolies are a favourite resort; and, their 
hands being too much cngaged to pull them 
off, the leeches hang like bunches of grapes 
round their ankles." ‘The reader may by 
this time be inclined to think that perfect 
happineas is not te be found, even in the 
resplendent Lanka, the island of jewels, and 
gorgeous flowers, and graceful birds. The 
path ; 


room; the ant in post and pillar, beam and 
chair; the myriaped, the tick, and the land- 
leech on the person—-with these drawbacks, 
is it worth while to go so far to gaze u 

the vestiges of an antediluvyiun vegetation, 
and the apparently anomalous t,o of 


| Nature in her most spertive moods’ The 


question will be answered, after all, by each 
man according to his individual tempera. 
ment; and certainly, ifany one think him- 
self capable of producing another such work 
as this, he has our best wishes for his early 
departure, and a prosperous voyage. 





The Geologie Age of Man in its Present 
Aepects, By the Rev. John Anderson, 
pb. F.G.8. (Edinburgh: Constable & 
Co. London: Hamilton, Adains, & Co.) 
Tux reader is doubtless aware of the fact 
that, within the last few years, circamstances 
have occurred which have induced some 
geologists to modify to a considerable ex- 
tent the previously received opinion aa to 
the date at which the human race was first 
introduced upon the carth. The discovery 
in great abundance of huinan remains, and of 
implements fashioned by the hand of man, in 
superficial drifts, alluvial detritus, and such 
diluvial accumulations as are of ancient or 
re-historic origin, has, naturally enough, 
ed to the conclusion that the earth has been 
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inhabited by human beings for a very much 
longer period than the six thousand years 
which the Mosaic chronology has generall 
been supposed to fix as the limit of suc 
habitation. This view, however, is far from 
marie. | met with universal acceptance. The 
fact the occurrence of these proofs of 
human existence in comparatively ancient 
deposits is established beyond dispute; but 
many geologists are of opinion that it may 
be accounted for without any departure from 
the hitherto received views as to the date of 
the creation of man. At the recent meeting 
of the British Association at Aberdeen, Dr. 
Anderson came forward as the representative 
of this class of inquirers, and read a paper, 
in which he stated in some detail the reasons 
on which his opinion is based. It is this 
per which now lies beforo us. Judged by 
its bulk alone, it would seem likely to afford 
matter only for a very brief notice; but, 
— st the importance and general in- 
tereat of the subject of which it treats, we 
are, we think, justified in examining it at a 
length not strictly in proportion to its actual 
aize. 

Dr. Anderson classifies into three divi- 
sions the cases which are relied upon by 
those who maintain the very remote anti- 
quity of the human race. Tho first of these 
comprises the instances in which human 
telics have been found thickly inerusted in a 
matrix of stony matter, in the calcareous 
breccias and strata now in process of for- 
mation. There is, he contends, no evidence 
avhatever that the relics discovered in such 
‘situations as these were deposited at a com- 
paratively recent period. Instances are of 
not unfrequent occurrence, especially on the 

south-east coast of England, in which flints 
sre found enclosing coins, fragments of bolta, 
anchors, &c., and other human relics, the 
stony covering of which has so completely 
the as of true rock-substance 2s to war- 
rant at first sight the conclusion that its de- 
m0 has been the work of countless ages ; 
mt, on removing the flinty matrix, the coin 
is found to bear the head of an Edward, a 
James, or even a George, and the bolt or 
anchor to be stamped with the mark of some 
still-existing firm. Facts like these prove 
that the incrustation of relics deposited by a 
shipwreck or otherwise, in a sea which 
washes a chalk or limestone coast, is an 
operation requiring much less time than 
-from outward appearances would generally 
be supposed. Petrifying springs are noto- 
rionsly not less rapid in their action. Dr. 
‘Anderson quotes an interesting and apposite 
‘instance in which operations are actually 
‘going on, which would be quite sufficient to 
account for many puzzling and abnormal 
appearances. It occurs on the coast of Fife- 
shire, between Burntisland and Abordour, 
where the overhanging cliffs are thickly 
planted with trees and underwood, and 
deeply covered with a coating of calcareous 
breccia. In many places branches of trees 
are enclosed in the calcareous matter, and 
“on the face of the rocky cliff a portion of 
a branch may be observed entangled in the 
breccia, and at the same time attached to its 
parent tree.” Now, not only may a boulder 
containing a branch of a tree be carried by 
the waves to a spot ata considerable distance 
from the place of its formation, but the 
breccia in which the branch is enclosed may 
also contain in its matrix fossil shells of a 
by-gone period —a juxtaposition of old and 
new which might not improbably puzzle the 
observer by whom it was found, to assign 
date for its origin, 


a 





The second division includes those cases 
in which human relica and works of art have 
been found in the silt of rivera, in morasses, 
or in the superficial soils of the earth. One 
of the most striking of these is the discovery 
ofa piece of pottery in the bed of the Nile, 
near the ancient city of Memphis, at a depth 
of thirty feet under the lowest point of the 
platform on which was subsequently erected 
the colossal statue of Rameses IT. When 
this case was brought before the British 
Association last year at Leeds, the inference 
drawn from it was that the fragment must 
have been made at least thirteen thousand 
years ago. Dr, Anderson, however, disputes 
this conclusion on the ground that the whole 
track of the Nile through Lower Egypt has 
been subject to such successive changes of 
level a5 to render any comparison between 
the past and present rate of silt-deposit 
along its bed quite impossible, In support 
of this view he cites some observations made 
by Dr. Buist, in a paper on the “ Geol of 
Lower Egypt" in the Bombay Somract of 
Seience, which are so interesting or apposite 
that we cannot do better than extract them 
entire : 


‘**A principle,’ says Dr. Buist, ‘that seems to 
have been too often lost sight of in the formation 
of deltas should be constantly kept before wa. 
No delta could ever rise permanently above the 
surface of the inundation at all, by the agency of 
silting up exclusively, and unless there was an 
upheaval of the land or subsidence of the water. 
At Cairo, the deposit of each food is as thin as a 
sheet of drawing-paper ; when this accumulation 
goes on till i} has reached within a few inches of 
the highest inundation, it must become evanescent 
altogether. Neither Alexandria, Cairo, Calcutta, 
Hyderabad in Scinde, New Orleans on the delta of 
the Mississippi, nor any other deltoid city, could 
ever have found a site at all, unless by wphearal ; 
and so with the sites of the villages from Cairo to 
the sea, and the bulk of the area of the delta 
which the Nile, even at its highest floods, now 
never reaches. Yot these are all composed of 
river mud, of exactly the samo description as that 
now being deposited. 

“*Ifthis, whichis not an hypothesis but a prin- 
ciple, be kept in view, and if it be remembered 
how much more rapidly mud is precipitated in 
stagnant than in running water, it will be at once 
seen that the rate at which alluvium now accu- 
mulates on deltas, merely overlaid by a shallow 
film from the surface of the streams, affords not 
the slightest grounds for drawing conclusions as 
to the time taken for the accumulation of the 
whole mass, laid down, as it must have bean, 
under cireumatances utterly unlike those now 
existing. The mad of the old delta of the Ner- 
budda, in Guzerat, now forming a bank of seventy 
feet in thickness, the surface of which, above 
Broach, twenty miles from the Gulf of Cambay, is 
thirty feet above the highest flood, divides into 
fiakes of from one-fourth to one-eighth of an inch ; 
and yet we are not certain that each of these may 
not be the deposit of a single freshet of a few 
days’ or hours’ duration, rather than the aceumu- 
lation of an entire season. 

©The layers of sharp desert sand, seen in many 
places on the banks of the Nile below Cairo to 
alternate with the mud, may probably hare been 
deposited on the dry surface of the soil, during 
some of the movements referred to, A descent of 
the land, after this had occurred, would permit 
the mud, now lying many feet in thickness over 
them, to be deposited without disturbing them ; 
running water wonld have removed the sand, and 
mingled it with the mud. The extreme abrupt- 
ness of the transition from delta silt to desert 
sand, from extreme fertility to absolute barren- 
ness, astonishes the stranger; near the Pyramids 
you thay actually, and without figure, have one 
poo on arable land, the other ankle deep in desert 
sam , 


With regard to the remains found in 


morasses and peat-mosses, Rennie, in his 
essay “ On the Natural History and Origin 
of Peat-moss,” has shown that the rapidity 
of growth of these deposits is so great as to 
have produced an immense mags of accumu- 
Istion during the time which has elapsed 
since the Roman invasion; Roman roads 
and causeways being frequently traceable 
for miles among the mosses of Annandale, 
Lanark, and Perthshire. The well-known 
case of the Guadaloupe skeletons, which were 
found imbedded in limestone, among 
the detritus of sand, shells, and corals, at the 
base of steep cliffs on the north-east coast of 
the island, and which are now generally con- 
sidered to be those of a tribe of natives, 
which was slaughtered by a hostile tribe and 
buried on the sea-shore not more than 15) 
ears ago, would seem to belong to the 
ormer rather than to the present division, 
in which Dr. Anderson has placed it. 

Under the third head are included the 
remarkable bone-caves which have been 
found, often at a considerable elevation above 
the sea, in various parts of the British 
islands, in the neighbourhood of Palermo, 
and in other places, in which human bones, 
together with flint implements of human 
manufacture, have been found in company 
with the remains of carnivorous animals of 

eat size, some belonging to genera which 

ave been long extinct. The argument 
which has been grounded on these dis- 
eoveries depends upon the conclusion that 
these nee _ animal remains must 
necessari of contem ori 
Accordin fe Dr, Anderson, Tks aoeicanton 
is not only no necessary sequence from, but 
is actually inconsistent with, the observed 
facts. Ifthe human beings and carnivorous 
animals whose bones are now found mingled 
in one common tomb, had ever been alive 
together, we should have expected to find 
the remains of the former gnawed and 
broken; a condition in which, apparently, 
they do not occur. We confess that we do 
not attach so much importance to the other 
argument deduced by Dr. Anderson from 
the presence of flint knives in these caves, 
that men, if thrown into the society of 
such ferocious beasts, would certainly ve 
forged more efficient wi 8 for their own 
defence. No doubt they would, if they 
could, <A flint hatchet would certainly be 
but a poor weapon to fight a mammoth with; 
but we can conceive the possibility of its 
having been resorted to in case no better 
could be got. Dr. Anderson concludes that 
these caverns, already containing the fossil 
remains of animals, were from time to time 
used as habitations by men, Their elevation 
above the sea he accounts for by the upward 
movement which, as is now well known, the 
coast-lines of many countries are even at 
this moment undergoing; and he further 
suggests that such upheaval, if sudden and 
rapid, as in the neighbourhood of volcanic 
centres at least it might well be su 

to be, would cause fissures in the rocks, into 
which a mixture of fossil remains of very 
different dates, made by some such process 
as that indicated in speaking of the first 
division, might subsequently have been 
deposited. For a very ingenious hypothesis 
started by Mr. Charles bage, to account 
for the immense abundance in which animal 
remains are found in the bone caves of the 
Mediterranean, we must refer the reader to 
the pamphlet itself. 

Such are the reasons on which Dr. An- 
derson bases his conclusion, that there is 
nothing in recent geological discoveries to 
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warrant a departure from the usually ac- 
cepted date of man's recent introduction 
upon the earth: We confess that we think 
them of no small force; and that they are 
at least sufficient to show that further evi- 
dence is required, to compel us definitively to 
abandon the generally received belief. But 
Dr. Anderson goes farther than this; “ As- 
suredly,” he says, “we have more positive 
evidence that man’s first appearance in the 
present h of the world's mutations, was 
characterised by many proofs of the high 
intellectual condition which our sacrep 
BELIEPSs attach to his origin; and that he 
was not primarily the ignoble creature that 
arrow-heads, and flint knives, and ossiferous 
caverns would so lamentably indicate.” 
Here he ia trenching upon ground which, to 
our thinking at least, lies as yet beyond the 
province of geological investigations. The 
occurrence of these rude weapons is a con- 
elusive proof of the existence, at some period 
or other, of an uncivilised and savage race 
on the spot where they are found. But 
whether the career of man has been one of 
uninterrupted progress and development 
from his creation up to the present time; or 
whether, having been created in a high state 
of ‘intellectual culture, he subsequently de- 
clined into barbarism; are questions which 
must ultimately be decided upon other than 
strictly geological considerations, 





Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progrese. With Tlustra- 
tions by Charles Bennett, and a Preface by 
the Rey. Charles Kingsley. (Longmans.) 

It would be a great injustice to this remark- 

able edition of the Le allegory to dismiss 

it with a few wo of notice, as a book 
inted on excellent paper, in clear type, 
andsomely mounted, and well tastreted: ie 

a number of masterly sketches. All this 

would be trne enough, and yet leave the 

real feature and the real interest of the work 
untouched. If one of those steady, old- 
fashioned, bewi and bepowdered resolute 
play goers who, in the olden days, used to go 
and see Mr. Garrick play Mecheth in plush 
breeches and a bag-wig, had been suddenly 
set down in the Princess's Theatre on @ 

Macbeth night under the late management, 

we may easily picture his dismay and 

astonishment at Mr, Kean's thanes, with 


their i-coloured cloaks and bandaged 
lega—the ve in which his conception of 
the ad from time immemoral ron 


wo have received a shock too rude to 
shatter it, and the probabilities are he would 
have left the theatre more firmly convinced 
than ever, that Macbeth really did walk about 
his native heaths in the costume of an 
English nobleman of the latter of the 
eighteenth century; and, by the way, if 

essrs. Kingsley and Bennett’s canon, to 
be presently noticed, be not only correct: but 
spplicabe to stage mounting as well as book 
illustrating, our play-goer would not have 
been so very far out,—in principle, at any 
rate, The book before us advances preten- 
sions of no mean order—it, in effect, asserts 
that all former illustrators of the “ Pilgrim's 
Progress” have been radically and funda- 
mentally wrong in principle; that their 

ictures have been a Sslotake from first to 
ast; that it has been reserved for Mr. Charles 
Bennett to hit upon the only true principle 
of illustration, and for Mr. Kingsley to usher 
the artist and his principle on to the stage 
of public opinion, with one of those nervous 
and very excessively real estays for which 
the writer is notorious. The pretensions 


are lofty enough in all conscience, and must 
be carclully examined before they can be ad- 
mitted; but they have a hard task before 
them, demanding, as they seem to us to do, 
the unconditional surrender of all that has 
preceded them—Westall's graceful and beau- 
tiful figures, Stothard’s classical groups, 
Martin's terrible grandeur, and Selous's ner- 
yous outlines, to say nothing of Gilbert, 
Kenny Meadows, and a thousand and one 
minor illustrators of varying merit. What, 
then, is the newly-discovered principle which 
is to give a death-blow to this host of beauty 
and talent? We will give it as nearly as 
— in Mr. Kingsley’s own words. He 

ys it down that “no illustration can be 
considered true which does not project on 
paper the very image which was projected 
upon the author's brain. Every poet (and 
Banyan was a poct) thinks in pictures; to 

eas what each picture was and set it down 
18 the whole of the illustrator’s duty.” This 
is his canon as fur as the charucters are 
concerned, for, as we shall presently see, 
he in this instance allows no scenery; and 
the first and cbvious consideration which 
strikes us in reference to it ix—it totally ex- 
cludes the idea of an abstraction. Up to 
this time we must confess to having been in 
the habit of looking upon most of the cha- 
racters in the allegory as abstractions. One 
can easily enough comprehend how, in the 
brain of the Bedford tinker, these abstrac- 
tions would become clothed in the ordinary 
everyday garb of “quiet folk going about 
Bediord town in slop breeches, bands, and 
steeple hats,” and as easily understand that 
the very same abstractions would impress 
on the ‘fate of an accomplished artist like 
Westall, ideal forms of infinite grace and 
beauty, draped in the flowing robes of what 
Mr. ee calls the scriptural type; and 
we can as reudily understand that the latter 
would be the very last images which would 
be likely to occur to the Puritan, whilst the 
infliction of the former on the artist's imagi- 
nation would be simple torture. Bunyan’s 
notion of the three shining ones who meet 
Christian at the foot of the cross may have 
been taken from “the three poor women 
who sat at a door in the sun in Bedford 
town, and talked with him about heavenly 
things ere he had yet learned the way to 
heaven ;"" but, to our mind, the three shining 
ones are, nevertheless, just as truly an ab- 
straction aa Prudence, Piety, and Charity, 
or Byends, Demas, and Old Honest; and it 
seems a little hard to debar men, whose ideas 
have been formed in a different and more 
gracefal school, from taking Bunyan's ab- 
stractions, and clothing them in their own 
more congenial way, which would certainly 
not produce three shining ones much re- 


sembling the three old women in question. | idea of his hero's life is a journey 


To revert to our own illustration: Shaks- 
pere’s brain-picture of Macbeth, if it ever | 
involved, which we much doubt, dress, | 
decoration, and scenery, one may safely | 
swear to have been a very different one | 
from what was presented on the stage of the 
Princess's Theatre—was Mr. Kean, there- | 
fore, an unfaithful illustrator of Shak- | 
sapere? We think Mr, Kingsley himself will 
hardly be hardy enough to sa i was. Does 
not however and in truth the core of the 
matter lie even deeper than he has dug? 
Was not Macbeth to Shakspere a mere ab- 
straction, on whose clothing he had not a 
notion of bestowing a thought? Whilst he 
was carefully and elaborately putting in | 
thoseexquisite touchesof contending passions 
which go to make up the piteous grandeur 





of the Thane's character, can we suppose 
the poet ising to consider whether his 
hero wore hes or a kilt? In the same 
way one can hardly conceive Bunyan, whilst 
working out such a character as Byends for 
instance, to have had any more substantial 
pictare projected on his brain than is far- 
nished by the abstract character which By- 
ends is intended to represent. It is very pro- 
bable, as Mr. Kingsley hints, that Bunyan 
drew largely from life; equally probable that 
— along Bedford streets he might have 

een able to point out a passer-by and re- 
mark, * That man sat for my Byends;” and 
again as possible that, had he been an artist 
and illustrated his own work, he would have 
prodaced some such heavy, coarse, but very 
characteristic outlines as have proceeded 
from Mr, Bennett's pencil and burin; but that 
this circumstance prevents the possibility of 
any other style or manner of illustration 
being a real iNustration of Bunyan’s allegory 
we can hardly concede. Mr. Kingsley seems 
to us to ask too much for his protégé. 

To one class of poets we readily concede 
the canon—namely, to those that are called 
“descriptive.” Dante, Milton, Wordsworth, 
Southey, Falconer, Thomson, at once occur 
to us as poets on whose brain pictures were 
caedantal ti their entirety of scenery and 
accessories, as well as of abstract character; 
and no doubt a faithful illustrator of such 
gen must begin by striving to impress on 

ia own brain the entire picture as projected 
on the poet's; but herein seems to lie the 
whole difference: they conceived their pic- 
tures in all their completeness, not the mere 
abstraction of an idea only, but both the 
characters and the scenery and accessories 
in which they moved and spoke as well,— 
Shakspere and Bunyan, the abstract charac- 
ters alone (or principally); and as no man can 
make a picture of an abstraction, the artist 
in these cases has really not the de quoi to 
obey Mr. Kingsley’s canon; he must take the 
abstraction and clothe it with his own genius. 
On a to us pared yey 

rounds Mr, Kingsley apologises for the 
Sesire absence of all background in the illus- 
trations ; the reasoning is ingenious enough, 
or appears so at first sight. He argues, and 
rightly —-. that Bunyan ignores in his 

egory the fact of man having a work to 

do here aa well as a heaven to gain hereafter, 
seeming to treat = 7 — = 
solely as a passing place to be got throu 
anyhow and as speedily as sang bo, in onder 
that the unseen world may be reached, and 
would have us believe that in an allegory in 
which “ the world is renounced, the only buck- 
ground is the heaven toward which man is 
journeying.” But is not this reasoning as 
fallacious as the other’ If Bunyan’s leadin 
throug 
the wilderness of thia world to the celestial 
city, still that wilderness has its scenery and 
its features just as really as the characters 
with which it is peopled. If Bedford town, 
even on Mr. Kingsley's own theory, supplied 
the embodiment of his abstractions in the 
way of character, ite strecta and its neigh- 
hourhood surely may be assumed to have 
supplied the scenery in which they moved ; 
and for the rest, very likely “ Bunyan had 
never seen a mountain in his life; but had 
he never read or heard of them, as well as of 
grand and gorgeous scenery and terrible 
atmospheres in far-off countries? The idea, 
we confess, docs not seem to us to bear 
working out. 

We willingly concede to Mr, Bennett the 
merit of having taken a very Ligh place as 
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wn illustrator of Bunyan, but we cannot 
wuimit that he has done so to the utter ex- 
clusion and confusion of all his predecessors. 

The illustrations are almost exclusively 
confined to large sketches of the heads of 
the characters, drawn, we are told, largely 
from the life, and in a “manner formed on 
the style of Durerand Holbein;" our readers 
will, therefore, be prepared for “a certain 
homeliness and hardihood (I had almost 
said coarseness) of outline ;” but they will 
regret with us, that whilst the larger pro- 
portion are distinguished by masterly skill 
in drawing, an intimate acquaintance with 
physiognomical and phrenological devclop- 
ment, and a careful attention to the stronger 
marks of character, the artist too often 


repeats himself, a very difficult thing to avoid, | 


and—which might have been much more 
easily avoided—occasionally degenerates into 
gross caricature, as in the instances of the 
Old Adam, Discontent, and Madam Bubble. 
Of the larger (etched) studies, Self-Conceit 
and Discretion are the happiest; but we 
prefer, on the whole, the woodcuts; Passion 
and Patience, The Lust of the Flesh, and My 
Lord Time-Server, are among the best. As 
a matter of taste, too, we think the introduc- 
tion of the caricature of Mr. Worldly Wise- 
man a mistake. No doubt, Bunyan himself 
would have chuckled hugely over it, as he 
would over anything that ridiculed a prelate 
ofany church ; but we are everywhere told, 
now-a-days, that we live in more liberal 
times than his. Who are the real Worldly 
Wisemen of these days, Mr, Bennett might 
have gathered from the admirable contrast 
drawn by his Editor, in the conclusion of the 
Preface, between Spenser and Bunyan, and 
between the ancient and modern Puritan. 
We would our space admitied of extracting 
it entire ; failing that, we give the few con- 
cluding lines, recommending carnestly the 
whole to our readers’ notice; it is the most 
terse, clear, manly piece of English writing 
we have met with this many # day : 

‘* His scheme of human life, narrow and ex- 
ceptional at first, is utterly untrue now, when the 
Puritan, instead of renouncing the unbelieving 
world, and fleeing from the City of Destruction, 
in expectation of an immediate day of judgment, 
is born and bred in his own prosperous sect, 
among all the means of grace; and finds, as he 
grows up, ‘ Religion walking in her silver slippers,’ 
profession the surest road to prosperity, himself 
in high esteem and political power in the streets 
of Vanity Fair, and the maxims of that great mart(in 
thosecommercial matters in which alove he comes in 
contact with it), coinciding exactly with his own.” 

The greater part of the Preface is, in 
truth, a most masterly, as well as original, 
essay on the “ Progress.” 








Dura Den: a Monogregh of the Yellow 
Sondstone and its Remarkable Fossil Re- 
mains. By John Anderson, D.D., F.G.S., 
&c. (Edinburgh; Constable & Co. Lon- 
don: Hamilton, Adams, & Co.) 

Dr. Ayperson is already well and favourably 

known to the public as a diligent and suc- 

cessful labourer in the field of geological 
research. His investigations have been 
mainly confined to a district of somewhat 
limited extent; and their results are con- 
tained in what is, perhaps, his best known 
work, “The Geological and Botanical De- 
scription of Fifeshire.” The present volume 
may be regarded as a partial supplement to 
that work. Dura Den is a small valley in the 
north-eastern district of Fifeshire, lying to 
the south of the river Eden, and about equi- 
distant from the Friths of Tay and Forth on 


the north and south, and on the cast and 
west from the city of St. Andrew's and the 
county town of Cupar. This valley has long 
been classic ground with geologists, as pre- 
senting one of the best defined and most 
characteristic localities of that interesting 
formation, the Yellow Sandstone. Recent 
researches have thrown no inconsiderable 
light upon the character and geological 
position of this deposit; and it is to the 
—_ of =~ a —— wet their 
aring upon the geolo an seonto- 
logical history of the formation that Dr. 
Anderson's monograph is mainly devoted. 

Within no very distant period geologists 
were divided as to the true position of the 
Yellow Sandstone, some regarding it as a 
member of the Carboniferous system, while 
others assigned it to the Devonian or Old 
Red Sandstone. Few, however, will now 
dispute the conclusion, that it must be con- 
sidered as the uppermost deposit of the 
latter and elder of these two formations. 
Dr. Anderson has shown that, in the district 
extending from the southern slope of the 
Grampians to the northern opening of Dura 
Den, the successive strata of the Devonian 
system are developed in the order of their 
superposition with a clearness and complete- 
ness to which few other regions can furnish 
a —_ and that they terminate with the 
yellow sandstone rock which forms the 
western side of the valley, stretching south- 
wards for about a mile to the middle of the 
ravine, where it abuts on a trap dyke which 
separates the Devonian from the Carboni- 
ferous strata. This deposit clearly belongs 
to the Old Red formation, both by its litho- 
logical character and by its foesil remains. 
The latter, in which it is peculiarly rich, 
belong almost exclusively to that class of 
ganoid heterocercal fishes, the presence of 
which is so distinguishing a characteristic of 
the Devonian epoch. The following extract 
will convey some idea, both of the namber 
and of the extraordinary state of preserva- 
tion in which the fossils of this deposit are 
not unfrequently found : 

“The remains of these fishes are so very 
abundant in the yellow sandstone deposit of Dura 
Den, that a space of little more than three square 
yards, when the writer was present, yielded about 
a thousand fishes, most of them perfect in their 
outline, the scales and fins quite entire, and tho 
forms of the creatures often starting freely out of 
their hard stony matrix in their complete arma- 
ture of seale, fin, and bone, This peculiarity of 
entireness, and even of freshness, in these olden 
denizens of the waters, is so remarkable that, 
when first exposed to view in the newly split-up 
rock, there is a life-like glistering over the clear, 
shining, way forma, that one can scarcely divest 
himself of the idea, instead of the innumerable 
series of geologic terms to be counted, he is 
looking actually upon the creations of yestenlay, 
the relics of things that had just ceased to breathe. 
‘Here is a living one!’ exclaimed a workman, as 
he raised from the bed of a river a large flagstone, 
in which were counted upwards of fifty fishes, one 

re-eminently full, beautiful and rounded in its 
orm. Indeed, the most splendid representations 
of an Audubon, a Gould, or a Landseer, on their 
glossy canvass, will shrink in comparison beside 
these pictures of nature-painting, brighter than 
the dyes of the artist as set in their ston 

tablets, and contrasting finely with the ric 

saffron-coloured rock,-in which, uninjured and 
unstained, they have hung for ages." 

Another time Dr. Anderson tells us a 
mason rye ME brs entire Praag fish, 
slump and round in shape, “which leaped 
Fito his hands,” he said, Ay the opening of a 
slab in Dura Den. By far the most abundant 
fossil of the yellow sandstone is the Holo- 


tychius, of which genus this deposit may in 
act be as the head-quarters, 
largest specimen of this fish yet discovered, 
measuring upwards of three feet in length, 
was disinterred in this valley on Sept. 16, 
1858, a day which Dr. Anderson observes, 
with a pleasant enthusiasm, “will ever be 
memorable in the annals of Dura Den.” The 
remaining genera known to exist in this 
formation up to @ very recent period are the 
Pamphractus (Pterichthys of Egerton), Pla- 
tygnathus, Glyptopomus, Diplopterus, Phyl- 
lolepis, and Dendrodus ; of the last of which 
only a single tooth has as yet been found. 
To this list must now be added two new 
enera, specimens of which have recently 
Fecomes the property of the Museum of Prac- 
tical Geology, on the understanding that 
they should be described and figured by 
Professor Huxley for Dr. Anderaon’s mono- 

ph. These are the Glyptolamus, so-called 

fe the marked sculpture of the j 

lates in one of the specimens; and the 

haneropleuron, whose name is derived from 
what Professor Huxley calls “the curious 
obtrusiveness " of its ribs. The same high 
authority has further contributed some valu- 
able observations on the structure of the 
Holoptychius, accompanied by a figure re- 
presenting its probable form. , 

In the concluding chapter of his mono- 

ph, Dr, Anderson deals with afew general 

inferences, deduced from the observation of 
the phenomena of the yellow sandstone and 
the carboniferous strata, which, to all but 
the professed and experienced geologist, are, 
perhaps, likely to be the most interesting 
portion ofthe book. ‘The first of these relates 
to the point to which we have a hepesee ol 
the geological position of the yellow sand 
stone. itulates the arguments 
which have led tothe conclusion that it mus6 
be regarded as the i member of the 
Devonian series; dwelling particularly on 
the fact that, of the two descriptions of 
organisms in which the coal-measures 
cially sbound, plants and shells, not a vestige 
has yet been found in the yellow sandstone. 
The establishment of this conclusion has a 
significance which extends beyond the classi- 
fication of this particular deposit; since it 
enables us to determine the trae of 
other yellow beds in Ireland and elsewhere, 
about whose exact place in the geolo 
series various opinions have hitherto existed. 
The next point to which he calls attention is 
the question, whether the Old Red is to be 
regarded as a marine or a lacustrine forma- 
tion. The prevailing opinion hitherto has 
certainly been in favour of the former alterna- 
tive: a conclusion which is undoubtedly 
borne out by the immense geographical 
extent of this formation, since we can 
sup that lakes of — dimen- 
sions ever existed on the su of the globe. 
On the other hand, Professor Huxley has 
pointed out that ganoid fishes, to which class 
the Devonian fishes undoubtedly belong, 
are distinguished by certain anatomical pecu- 
liarities which are shared by only six exist- 
ing genera, all of which are essentially fresh- 
water fishes, Thisis an important fact; and 
is certainly sufficient to raise a doubt as to 
the correctness of the prove received 
opinion on this point. . Anderson then 
proceeds to state his opinion that the time 
which is generally assumed as necessary for 
the accumulation of the deposits which con- 
stitute a geological system, has, in the caso 
of the Ol and Carboniferous ee at 
least, been enormously overrated. 5 ee 


this conclusion partly upon the perfect state 
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of preservation in which almost all of the | 
ye sandstone fossils are found; a fact ! 
which undoubtedly proves that they could | 
not have been brought from a distance, or 
rolled about for any length of time by; 
the waves; but which is searcely sufficient : 
to justify the farther inference, that they 
must have been silted up in their sandy, 
bed with unusual rapidity. For, supposing 
them to have sunk in deep water, they 
would certainly lie just as they fell antil | 
they were covered with sediment at the | 
rate of sit; sinee the fact that . 
the most delicate shells have been brought | 
ap from the bottom of the Atlantic with 
their every spine and point uninjared and 
complete shows conclusively that the water 
rat great depths is in a state of absolute rest. 
More weight is, we think, to be attached to 
the second argument, derived from the fre- 
quent — in the coal-measures of com- 
plete sil trees in an upright posture; 
whence it is inferred that the duration of | 
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the petrifying procees is to be gau by | 
the time Morin which a tree, i. 4 | 
water, is able to preserve its structure, | 
and resist the destroying action of the cle- | 
ments. The last point noticed by Dr. 

Anderson is the inconceivable abundance of 

vogetable life during the Carboniferous epoch, 

as evidenced by the extent of the coal-fields , 
at present known. Some idea of this may 
be attained from the calculation that a bed | 
af coal, one acre only in extent, and three | 
feet in thickness, represents the produce of 
nearly two thousand acres of forest, consist- 
ing of trees every one of which is cighty feet 
high. But the following passage places the | 
same fact in, if possible, astill stronger light: 


* Twenty ~_ have scarcely elapsed since | 
Witham, a Yorkshire gentleman, visited Edin- 
obtained pre slices of our different 
coals from the late Mr. Nicol, lapidary, placed 
them under the microscope, and revealed, for the 
first time, in all their marvellous woody tissue, 
the structure and composition of our combustible 
treasures. But the wonders of onr coal-fields 
are not half exhausted by these disclosures, 
The chemista tell us that the ironstone and 
black-band, which are co-extensive almost with 
the coal in phical area, have chiefly derived 
their metallic properties from the residue of the | 
same plants which furnished the bituminous com- 
— a of the bes, — —— f 
8 oe rocks of an anterior peri 
and was washed down the river into the basins in 
which the coal-materials were collected. Part of 
it likewise would be cast cat in the plutonic pro- 
ducts from the innumerable voleanic foci which 
everywhere existed in the coal-measures, But, 
as in the bog plants of the present time, which | 
form our peat-mosses, so charged with solutions 
of iron, in like manner in the exuberant vegeta- 
tion of the carboniferous age, it is affirmed that 
enough of the metal existed to form the ores of 
iron with which the coal-beda are everywhere 
accompanied. Thore are at present, in Scotland 
alone, upwards of a hundred hot-blast farnaces in | 
operation, cach smelting at the rate of sixteen to | 
twenty tons of pig-iron daily, or about 6240 an- | 
nually, and thus yielding a total of 624,100 tons. | 
The market price for the article, in its crude con- 
dition, is now about 32. per ton, Hence the annual 
value of metallic ore, extracted from the coal- 
fields of Scotland, ia 1,872,300/., nearly two mil- 
lions sterling ; for a product which the flora of the 
age yielded, over and above the still richer mines 
the combustible elements of the coal itself.” 

We may observe, in conclusion, that the 
volume is very handsomely got up. The 
ehromo-lithographs of the different fossils 
are very well executed; and the whole book 
is a t and worthy memorial of the 
very mteresting region of which it treats. | 





| cidedly less 





Essays ow Law Reform, Commercial Policy, 
Banks, Penitentiaries, §c., in Great Britain 
and the Uwited States of America, By J. L. 
Tellkampf, LL.D., Ph.D., &c. (London and 
Edinburgh; Williams & Norgate.) 

Tux title of Dr. Tellkampf's work affords 

sufficient evidence of the extent and variety 

of the subjects to which his attention has 
been devoted. Questions of such importance 
as law-reform, international policy in matters 
of commerce, the th and practice of 
banking, and the and reformatory 
treatment of criminals, are not to be handled 
lightly, or without long and careful study ; 
and when we add to these a disquisition on 
the similarity of origin and development 
existing between German and English civili- 
sation, we are compelled to acknowledge at 
least the versatility of the genius by which 
subjects so various are successively, and, on 
the whole, fir from unsuccessfully, grappled 
with, Considering the variety of the matters 


| of which they treat, it could scarcely be ex- 


pected that Dr, Tellkampfs Essays should 
all be of equal merit. And, in fact, their 
author is far more considerable as a practical 
and financial politician than as a legislative 
reformer, or as a philosophical inquirer into 
the causes and peculiarities of the civilization 
of his own or of any other country. The 
Essay on Law Reform, for instance, which 
is devoted to the perhaps scarcely necessary 
object, of showing the benefits which are 
likely to result to a nation from the codifica- 
tion or systematic arrangement of its laws, 
does not contain any arguments which have 
not long been perfectly familiar to every one 


| who has bestowed any attention upon the 


subject. Those, however, which relate to 
Commercial Policy, to Money and Banks, 
and to the Reform of Pamishments and 
Prisons, are not only clear and able state- 
ments of the questions with which they deal, 
but possess also so many points of interest 
as to be well worthy of a brief examination. 
The first of these three Essays containa an 
account of the peculiarities and practical 
working of the German Zollverein, or Union 
of Customs and Commerce, together with an 
earnest exhortation to England and America 
to effect a practical junction with it, by re- 
ducing their respective tariffs of customs to 
the same level as that adopted by this 
association. Dr. Tellkampf, as @ patriotic 
Prussian, is naturally a warm admirer of a 
system of which Prussia was the originator, 
as she is now the most important member. 
Nor is his admiration without due grounds; 
for the Zollverein tariff a to be de- 
oppressive, both in its home and 
foreign relations, than that of any other 
commercial country. But the chief point of 


| interest in the Essay lies in the evidence 


which it affords of its author's rapes te nk 
pathy with England and America, and of his 
equally strong averzion to, and mistrust of, 
Austria. That the latter country should 
become a member of the Zollverein would 
seem, at first sight, neither an unnataral nor 
an undesirable event. So far, however, Dr. 


Tellkampf tells ns, are Prussia and the other | 
‘form, viz., those of a common measure of 


states which constitute this confederacy 
from being of this opinion, that “they see in 
afull commercial union with Austria nothing 
but a sacrifice of all Germany to the interests 
of that despotic government.” t 
population of Austria is considerably larger 
than that of all the Zollverein states 
together, she would, if admitted as a member 
of the association on equal terms, have of 
course a preponderating influence ; and they 
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are unwilling that this influence should be 
in the hands of a despotic and Catholic state, 
in which the recent Concordat has granted 
te the priesthood entire control over the 
freedom of the press and the education of 
the people. The population of Prussia being 
more than half that of the entire Zollverein, 
aa at present conatituted, she is now in pos- 
session of that influence which is coveted by 
Austria: a fact which may possibly account 
for her strong objection to the admission 
into the confederacy of the more powerful 
state. Dr. Tellkampf is quite alive to the 
apparent contradition involved in justifying, 
in the case of his own country, the possession 
of that influence which, in the case of Aus- 
tria, he has just before condemned, not only 
as undesirable, but as essentially unfair and 
unjust. He proceeds, therefore, in true legal 
fashion, to plead in the first place that 
Prussia makes a good use only of her influ- 
ence, and, in the second place, that, by the 
constitution of the Zollverein, she cannot 
possibly have any influence at all, The 
following facts, he says, will speak for 
themselves : 

** According to the treaties on which the Cus- 
toms Union is founded, no new tariff-law, nor the 
alteration of any existing one, can be mace eifhoné 
the agreement of all the members of the said Union. 
No such actcan be passed by any majority of votes, 
The several states which form the Union, without 
regant to their population or the extent of their 
territory, have all equel votes: and the single 
vote of the smallest of them, if in opposition to 
any measure, will prevent its adoption, even if 
the votes of all the other members should be in 
favour of it. Thence Prussia, with o Lp sear 
of over 17,000,000, and Brunswick, with 200,000, 
have equal votes.” 


When such special precautions are taken 
to prevent preponderance of influence from 
following preponderance of population, it 
would certainly seem that, if her size is the 
only objection, Austria might be admitted 
into the Customs’ Union with perfect im- 
punity. There is, indeed, one way in which 
this consideration might tell. The total 
yearly revenue of the Zollverein is divided 
among the several states composing it, in 
the ratio of their population: Austria, there- 
fore, with her 38,000,000 subjects, of whom 
only $,000,000 are Germans, would ca 
away a share of the profits probably muc: 
larger than would correspond to her contri- 
bution—and this, too, for the benefit of a 

opulation, with the great part of whom 
yermany has no sort of sympathy. This, 
however, is a view of the case which Dr. 
Tellkampf does not put forward. Whatever 
its real reason may be, this jealousy of Aus- 
trian on the part of Prussia, if not of all the 
confederated states, is certainly a remarkable 
and suggestive fact. 

The next Essay is of a more directly re- 
medial character, consisting in fact of an 
inquiry into the best method by which the 
recurrence of the catastrophes occasioned by 
what are commonly called Bank-Crises may 
be prevented for the fature. After pointin, 


; out very clearly and concisely the nature o 





the two functions which money has to per- 


value and a common medium of exchange, 
and showing that, owing tothe comparatively 
small fluctuations in value to which they are 
subject, the precious metals are better suited 
for both these purposes than any other 
materials, Dr. Tellkampf proceeds to inquire 
into the uses of paper-money, and the evils 
arising from its abuse, and is thus led by a 
natural transition to examine the defects 
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which, in his opinion, are inherent in the 
system of banking, as practised in this and 
other countries. The chief fault lies in the 
combination of the three functions of deposit, 
discount, and issuing of Lg gegen and 
the remedy is to be found in the complete 
and absolute separation of the third from 
the two first of these functions. The general 
features of Dr. Tellkampf's plan it of 
brief and easy statement. In every country 
there should be but one quarter whence 
bank-notes could legally be issued, This 
should be a Board of Issue, consisting of a 
hody of men specially appointed for the pur- | 
pose, whose duty should be to issue a certain | 
minount of paper fixed by law, and who should 
have no interest whatever in the quantity | 
issued. This quantity should be regulated | 
solely and exclusively by the amount of coin | 
or bullion actually deposited. By this means 
the danger of an over-issue would be effec- 
tually prevented, ainee every note in circula- 
tion could be instantly redeemed on demand. | 
The Board should be compelled to publish | 

riodically a full account of their proceed: | 
Ings, including a complete list of the number 
of notes of cach denomination actually in 
circulation at the time. The issue of paper- 
mone oe provided for, the discount 
and deposit business might be left quite free 
to be carried on by any individual or any 
company: the only precaution taken bein 
to enforce the unlimited liability of eac 
individual member of such company. In all 
essential points this plan is similar to that 
approved by Lord Overstone, and proposed 
by Sir R. Peel, in May, 1844, as the basis of 
a new system of banking: the principal 
difference being that in the latter scheme 
Government securities were admitted to a 
considerable extent, as a foundation for the 
issue of paper-money. Dr. Tellkampf meets 
the objection derived from the fact, that the 
issue of bank-notes is a source of legitimate 
profit to the issuers, by the observation that 
any such individual gain is far more than 
counterbalanced by the enormous public 
losses occasioned by the frequent bank 
crashes, which are go common under the 
present, but would be impossible under the 
new, system. He does not tell us, however, | 
by what means the amount of notes actually 
in circulation at auy given time can be con- 
tracted to meet any accidental reduction of 
the amount of specie in hand, without loss 
to the holders of what has thus become sur- 
plus paper. 

The Essay on the Reform of Prisons and 
Punizhments is the longest, and, in many 
respects, the most elaborate, in the volume. 
Dr. Tellkampf's opportunities of forming an 
opinion on this difficult and interesting sub- 
ject were of an unusually favourable kind, 

e having been commissioned hy the King | 
of Prussia to undertake a tour of inspection | 
of the prisons of England, France, and Ame- 
rica, with a view of ascertaining the best 
model for the reformation of the Prussian 
system of penal confinement. He directed | 
his attention principally to the consideration 
of the advantages and disadvantages of the | 
separate and silent systems; and the con- 
clusions at which he arrives are essentially | 
the game as those which have already been 
formed in this country from the trial of both 
systems. He gives the preference to the 
separate system: but fixes eighteen months 
as the extreme average period during which 
it can be persevered in without injury to the 
physical and mental health of the prisoner, 
and insists on @ discretionary power, to 
reside with the governor of the prison, of 





on the system when n in 
individual casea. The | rae obstacle to 
the general adoption of this system lies in 
the great expense which is necessarily in- 
curred by carrying it out with due regard to 
the physical and moral well-being of the 
prisoners: tho yearly expenditure for 500 

risoners at Pentonville (which Dr. Tell- 

ampf regards as a model institution of its 
kind) amounts to something over 16,0001. 
not reckoning the interest of the capital 
expended on the buildings. Nor can this 
expenditure be much ea ee for, to take 
one item only, experience has shown that it 
is absolutely necessary to provide prisoners 
under this system with considerably more 
abundant nourishment than, in most casea, 
would be at their command as free men. 
The Essay contains many detaila of great 
interest, as well as many sound general 
views, for which the reader must be referred 
to the volume itself: the following passage, 
however, is well worthy, not only of quota- 
tion, but of deep consideration : 


“The opponents of this measure (that of 
ng ere bey-convicts to farmers and artisans) 
in England fear thut the whole system will not be 
sufficiently intimidating, and that poor people 
will the more willingly incite their children to 
theft and dishonesty, in order to have them 
brought up at the public expense. This doubt, 
hewever, with regard to such measures, cannot be 
avoided ; for if parents are so completely impo- 
vorished, or so heartless and vile, that they seek 
to rid themselves of their children by leading 
them to crime, the children should be freely 
laced in housea of correction, on the model of 

urkhurst ; for it is these very children, thus 
neglected by their parents or guardians, who con- 
stitute the ever-renewing harvest of criminals, It 
is precisely here that the root of the evil may be 
gruppled. It is more Christian-like, more con- 
sistent with the public safety, and cheaper withal, 
while they are young, and corrigible, and docile, 
—and upon this dociity everything depends,—to 
train them up to usefulness, than to permit them 
to live by beggary and theft at the expense of civil 
society, ‘nti at length, hardened in crime, they 
must be convicted and imprisoned or transported ; 
and this, too, at an age when they can as rr 
be reformed as an old crooked treo straightened. 
As has been said, it is impossible, as a rale, to 
improve old criminals, even in the excellent Pen- 
tonville prison, The careful nurture of children 
is the surest preventive of crime, and one of the 
best means of promoting the public saf It 
would be anomalous, therefore, to expend such 
large sums as is done upon penitentianies, and to 
be so sparing of the means necessary for the proper 
nurture of children, By such ly applied 
economy, society brings upon itself the most 
serious injury ; for the public safety is continually 
threatenod and injured by the ever-increasing 
number of neglected youths, however the courts 
and prisons may be filled from the rushing stream 
of abandoned criminals.” 


Dr. pases is as completely English as 
itis well possible fora German to be. Though 
a few mistakes may be found here and there, 
on which it would be ungracious in anyway 
to insist, he writes English, on the whole, 


with an accuracy very rarely met with ino 


foreigner: his sympathies are principally, if 
not exclusively, with 1 England and ‘Amer 


| and in dedicating hia work to the Prince and 


Princess Frederick William of Prussia, he 
speaks of the connection between his country 
and ours in the most enthusiastic terms, and 
is quite eloquent on the results to which it 
may be expected to lead. But, while we are 
cordially grateful to Dr. Tellkampf for his 
numerous expressions of esteem and good- 
will, we find it very hard to forgive him for 
having allowed his feelings to prompt him 
to write, or at least to publish, the Essay on 





before us. It is one thing to feel stron 
attached to anation or an individual, another 
to give a philosophical reason for such at- 
tachment. Dr. Tellkampf's present attempt 
at performing the latter task has resulted im 
soning. but ay Meagre resumé of what 
Julius Cesar and Tacitus say of the Germans, 
a list of modern German authors, and a few 
vague expressions of admiration for the 
majority of those mentioned. Theonly piece 
of information which we have derived from 
the Essay is one which we will lose no time 
in communicating to the reader—to wit, the 
name of the author of Baron Miinchausen, 
which is Immermann. Do the following 
“prave ‘orts” convey any distinct notion to 
the reader's mind ¥ 

“Like the majestic Alps, mising their 1 
pitnacles above the chee, ane in thoughts of 
Schiller; and pure as the eternal snow on those 
— crests, is his morality: calm and lovely aa 
Helvetia’s valleys are his feelings, and clear as 
the lake which bears the image of the sublime 
scenery around, and of the azure sky above, is the 
character of men reflected in Schiller’s works.” 
And so on for half a page about Goethe, 
whose works are a varic; 
bordered by the great ocean, We have ne 
wish, however, to dwell any lon, on the 
weakest portion of a volume which is lainky 
the work of a man who, when aeaking of 
the subjects to which he has princi 
devoted his attention, is undou ly enti 
to be listened to as an authority. 





Handbook of Geological Terms and Geology. 
By David Page, F.G.S. (Edinburgh and 
London: Blackwood & Sons.) 

Ir is avery unfortunate circumstance, and 
one which, more perhaps than any other, 
exercises a disheartening influence on the 
student of many departments of natural 
science, that, at the very outset of his labours, 
he should be met by so forbidding a phalanx 
of technicalities and hard words, as the 
nomenclatures at present prevalent in most 
sciences of observation unquestionably pre- 
sent. Not that we wish to quarrel with the 
mere existence of technical expressions, as 
such. We are not so Utopian as to sigh for, 
or look forward to, the discovery of a royal 
—s scientific — “y , in Bares the 
traveller's progress shal im no 
such difficulties as these. We are quite ative 
to the truth of Mr. Page's observation, that 
“while deprecating in the strongest manner 
the introduction of unnecessary terms, it is 
quite evident that every science must have 
its own technicalities and modes of expres- 
sion: new objects require new names, and 
new facts new phrases to express their rela- 
tions.” But we do very deeply deplore, and 
very energetically protest against, the prac- 
tice, still unfortunately valent in almost 
every branch of sirpuiesl “acdemen: i 
technicalities unnecessarily technical, and 
difficulties needlessly difficult, by adopting 
for their expression a nomenclature which is 
constru upon no system at all, or, which 
comes to the samo thing, wu & dozen 
different systems at once. But even this 
evil, great as it is, is, we fear, for the 

at least, unavoidable. The construction of 3 

scientific and systematic nomenclature is, of 

course, an impoasibility, until the science to 
which it refers has reached a considerably 
advanced point: and, since the gradual 
building-up of the science can be effected 
only by the observation of facta and phe- 
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nomena, it follows that the earlier facts and 
phenomena, since they must be expressed 
somehow or other, must, provisionally at 
least, be contented with a nomenclature of a 
decidedly unscientific and unsystematic de- 
scription. The names by which such facta 
and phenomena are denoted are commonly 
derived from the name of their original dis- 
coverer, or from some external and salient 
physical peculiarity. In the former case, 
which is of especially frequent occurrence in 
geology and its kindred sciences, the name 

no scientific meaning whatever, no real 
connection with the thing expressed, but is 
@ mere pala symbol, which, as such 
symbols | gusares A increase and multiply, 
can only retained in the memory, if at 
all, by a continual and painful effort. In the 
latter case, of which chemistry offers per- 
haps the most striking examples, the namo 
has a sort of quasi-scientific meaning, which, 
as it is founded on merely external and non- 
essential properties, leads to the arrange- 
ment in the same category of substances 
which are really of the most different 
natures, and is Pa! worse than no 
meaning at all. Still, bad as a nomencla- 
ture of this description undoubtedly is, it 
necessarily happens that, by the time that 
the science to which it refers has reached 
such a point as to render its improvement 
— it bas taken such firm root that its 

lodgement is a task of such difficulty as 
to be practically impossible. The spirit of 
conservatism is deplorably strong even 
among scientific men. It is very rarely that 
any general scientific th succeeds in 
commanding a sufficiently universal consent 
to be unanimonsly adopted as the basis for 
the construction of a scientific nomenclature : 
and many even of those who fully admit the 
advantages that would result from the 
efficient carrying out of such a measure, 
— of the possibility of ousting the old 
and unscientific names, and so resign them- 
selves to an acknowl evil with pre- 
cisely the same deplorable apathy which has 
hitherto been the most fatal obstacle to the 
Introduction of a decimal coinage into 
England, as well as of other equally obvious 
improvements, too numerous to mention. 
And thus it happens that even the moat 
clear-sighted scientific reformers hesitate to 
strive for the adoption of a new nomencla- 
ture, since, the old one still remaining intact, 
the only result of their success would be to 
add largely to the existing list of techni- 
calities, and to make the present confusion 
worse confounded. 

Since, then, the teacher of geology or of 
any other branch of physical science is com- 
pelled to retain the present needlessly diffi- 
cult nomenciature of his subject, the onl 
course open to him for lightening thestudent’s 
labours is that adopted by Mr. Page in the 
publication of the volume before us, viz., to 
explain all the technical terms in brief and 
simple lan . ‘Those who are acquainted 
with this gentleman's admirable little work, 
“The Advanced Text-book of Geology "—to 
our mind quite the best geological text-book 
in our lang -will not require to be told 
that, if singularly accurate knowledge, oom- 
bined with a rare clearness and facility of ex- 

resaion, is to be received as a fitting quali- 
cation for this task, its execution could not 
ibly have been entrusted to better hands. 

. Page divides bis work into three parts, 
the first of which is devoted to a tabular 
statement of the chemical, mineral, botanical, 
zoological, and geological systems of classifi- 
cation which are moat generally received at 


the present day; and the third to a glossary 
of specific appellations, i, of the hard 
names by which palwontologists distinguish 
their so-called species of fossil animals and 
plants. The information contained in both 
these sectiona is such as is likely to be 
peculiarly valuable to the beginner. With 
respect to the list of chemical elements con- 
tained in the first part, we would only observe 
that, since recent researches have identified 
pelopium and ilmenium with niobium, it 
would be better not to perplex the student 
by retaining a distinction which, according 
to the best authorities, no longer exists. 
The second part, which occupies the bulk of 
the volume, consists of a very full and com- 
lete glossary of geological terms. The 
information contained in this section is by no 
means confined to that which the beginner 
is likely to require. Mr. Page's object is to 
provide a book which shall be useful alike to 
the student and the professed geologist. 
With this view he has adopted such an 
arrangement that “the ordinary reader will 
generally find the information he requires in 
the first sentences of a definition; what 
follows is addressed more especially to the 
professional inquirer—to the student, miner, 
engineer, architect, agriculturist, and others, 
who may have occasion to deal with geo- 
logical facts, and yet who might not be 
inclined to tarn up half a dozen volumes, or 
g° through a course of geological readings 
orn explanation of the term in question,” 
Mr. Page has carried out his object with the 
most complete success. His book amply 
fulfils the promise contained in its title, con- 
stituting a handbook not only of geological 
terms but of the science of geology. It will 
not only be absolutely indispensable to the 
student, but will be invaluable as a com- 
plete and handy book of reference even to 
the advanced geologist. 


AUTHORISED WASTE OF HUMAN 
LIFE. 

Lapy Frankus has offered the Foz ta 
Captain McClintock, and he has declined the 
gift. It was a noble offer, and a noble 
refusal; but it is still more interesting as 
the conclusion of a sad and stirring episode 
in our naval and scientific history. e dis- 
covery of sa North-West Passage was the 
dream of the eighteenth century. By it we 
were to be ¢pared thousands of miles of 
tropical navigation. The wonders of elec- 
tricity and magnetism were to be made 
intelligible. The flora and fauna of un- 
known regions were to be investigated, and 
the pole itself, that awful and hitherto un- 
approachable point, was to be reached by 
haman enterprise; who could say what 
marvellous discoveries might reward the 
hardy adventurers who, with all scientific 
a righ and means to boot, first stood on 
that mysterious spot, with the polar star 
over their heads, and around them the light 
of # six months’ day? The chance was 
worth trying for; and no lack was there of 
eager seamen and sages ready to peril their 
lives in the attempt. Expedition after expe- 
dition get out; and each brought back some 
contribution to our science. All produced 
journals and treatises, had much to say 
upon the aurora borealis, the icebergs, the 
whales, anid the animalculw. All the writers 
recorded how they hunted the bears, and ate 
them afterwards; how severe was the frost, 
and how those who handled the frozen iron 
burnt their fingers; but none discovered 


the long-sought pussage,—none approached | 


within many degrees of the stern and icy 


le. As each party returned, having lost 
Laat of its members through the inclemency 
of the temperature, it was again urged: 
“Send no more; it is but a waste of human 
life; commerce can gain nothing, and science 
little by the discovery, even if it be ever made : 
let this ¢ ition be the last." But on the 
other hand, it was as constant! gd “We 
are better acquainted with the culties, 
and better prepared for the privationa. 
Science, which we seek to beneht, is also 
seoking to benefit us. We shall not now 
waste our lives; we know how to do battle 
with the polar frosts, and how to cure those 
who may suffer from their effects, Let us 
try yet once more.” The prayer was heeded, 
and Sir John Franklin set out with his 
brave companions to “ the land of frost and 
snow.” m time to time tidings reached 
us of their progress and their welfare; ab 
last those despatches came no more; a few 
chance indications were all that could be ob- 
tained; these too in turn ceased, and thick 
darkness environed the adventurers. Tho 
nation became alarmed; new expeditions 
departed to the polar seas, not to discover 
the North-West Passage, nor to ascertain 
how near they could reach to the earth's 
tremendous axis, but to find out what had 
become of a fine English crew, whose de- 
votion to science had, in all probability, 
involved them in a terrible death of cold and 
hunger. They came back without success. 
Russia, and France, and America joined in 
the search, and sent out their bravest men 
and their best pres’ ships. She who 
bore the name of the lost hero poured out 
her substance with a noble lavishness. What 
was the world’s wealth to her? All she had 
could from this time have but one object. 
Bat all was in vain—the glorious rivalry of 
nations, the incarnation of conjugal devo- 
tion. Franklin and his crew might still be 
living, though no human intelligence could 
say where. But the search was not to be 
abandoned. So long as proof was not ob- 
tained that they had in reality to 
another world, so long it was the bounden 
duty of England not to forsake one of her 
noblest sons. So long his name was to re- 
main on the roll of her royal navy, so long 
was she to send ship after ship, crew after 
crew, to those frozen solitudes, where it was 
possible he still remained. 

But all this was not done without a 
tions, and some very reasonable, too. y 
do you place other men quite as brave and 
quite as valuable as Franklin in a position 
of as great danger?’ What has been death to 
him may surely be death to these also; and 
then, — the disgraceful fact as we may, 
it will still be patent these expeditions cost 
money, and there were some to complain of 
the expenditure of national treasure! Money 
was dearer than blood. Lady Franklin con- 
tinued her researches, and fitted out another 
expedition of her own, and at last the 
melancholy satisfaction was obtained of 
knowing that the sun had long set for the 
last time upon one of the best and noblest of 
sailors. We have discovered the North- 
West Passage, and found that it is utterly 
useless. We shall now probably rest content 
aud not waste more human life in such a canse, 
Still we are not sure of this even in the 
face of all that has gone before. There is at 
least one man of science who advises a new 
expedition, not to make magnetic or geo- 

phical observations, but to look after the 
few companions of Franklin, of whose death 
we are only inferentially certain, We have 
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it not under the hands of the last survivor 
that he had beard the last words of his 
brethren, and that he felt his own etrength 
gradually failing. Nay, even this would not 
suffice. We must, to satiefy Mr. Snow, have 
proof that the last survivor had ished 
also. Were not the subject too m tholy 
for a jest, we would ask him if he desired 
such a docament as that celebrated by Miss 
Edgeworth, which begins, “Seeing that 
your petitioner is now lying dead in a 
ditch." 

So much for Arctic expeditions; but these 
are not the only ways in which human life 
is wasted. We protest — Englizh 
bishops of Sierra e and English mis- 
sionaries to the coast of Guinea. No 
English constitution can stand the effect of 
that terrific climate. Were it necessary, 
really and absolutely neceasary, we would 
say nothing against it. It would be a case 
of martyrdom to all who undertook the 
office, and the spirit of martyrdom is no 
more extinct in the nineteenth century than 
it was in the sixteenth. The apostles did 
not count their lives dear to them, and we 
should find many with apostolic minds 
among ourselves, 

But it is sof necessary; and, therefore, 
there is mo martyrdom in the matter. It ia 
a wanton and wilful waste of valuable life. 
We oy sorrowed when that true mis- 
sionary, Bishop Weeks, went back again to 
Sierra Leone to preside over the Church at 
the white man’s grave; but there was some- 
thing to be eaid in his case. He had known 
the — and anger sak for seventeen 

i any man cou to escape, it 

yaa Bishop Weeks; but cancels a sag 

edover his head when he, too, was num- 

with the departed, Another succeeded, 

and ho also is dead. Is this state of things 
to be continued ? 

What does it arise from? From a petty 
and most unjustifiable scruple, the objection 
toa black bishop! Black men have souls, 
but they must not be confirmed, nor their 
ministers ordained by ablack prelate. What 
would Wilberforce have said if such an 
objection had been breathed inhisear? The 
negro may hold out his porcelain fetters on 
plates and china jugs, and claim fraternity in 
the words, “Am [ not a man anda brother?” 
drut our reply may be given in the words 
of a distinguished Cambridge dignitary, 
“ You may be a man, and I am not prepared 
to say it is not so; but I'll be hanged if you 
are any brother of mine!" Let us only re- 
cognise our sable fellow-creatures as brothers 
just so far as rds the Church, in which 
all are presumed to be equal. Barbarian, 
Scythian, bond, or free, and we shall cease to 
have any scruples about consecrating a negro 
bishop. Woe ourselvesare convinced that such 
an act would give a great impulse to Chris- 
tianity, wherever the Christian negro is 
found. It would raise the minds of the 
whole race. It would show them that the 
white man regarded them as practically his 
equals; that he was willing to commit to 
their care the most sacred functions, and to 
stand by them as brother by brother in the 
presence of their common Lord. 

And what are the functions of a bishop 
that « black man should not undertake 
them? The chief is to = and ordain 
ministers for the Church. Now if the colour 
came off, or were contagious—if the hands 
of the primate would be dyed an indelible 
black by being laid on woolly heads—we 
would not ask his grace to ran euch a 
risk so long as white men were willing to go 


out to this pestiferous climate and take their 
coffins with them, Theodore Hook said 
there were always two governors of Sierra 
Leone—one lying dead im the colony, and 
another going out to succeed him, The 
same a at present prevails about the 
bishops; but we do not see why it should 
continue. The venerable primate would 
rejaice in consecrating a black brother for 
the children of Ham, and his own hands 
would still be clean. 

Nar, again, would we object, if a white 
bishop could give any part of his own supe- 
rior isation to those on whom he laid 
his hands; but they remain just as they 
were. What could be done by a Vidal, a 
Weeks, a Bowen, could be done just as well 
by a pions, well-instructed negro. He could 
make priests and deacons; the others could 
do no more. 

It is time that to African hands was 
intrusted the work of African civilisation ; 
her own sons only can stand the climate of 
Weatern Africa, they might live long enough 
not only to form plans, but to carry them 
out. They would bea more available example 
to a coloured clergy, for there would be a 
community of race between them, and we 
shall hail the day that sees a sable bishop of 
the Church of England ministering in his 
high office among his own people as a day of 
glorious omen for Africa, We have already 
a few coloured clergymen; here in England 
of course they are somewhat out of place, 
we go to hear them out of an allowable 
curiosity, they are not our natural ministers, 
and they know it, But among their own 
countrymen they are the most welcome of 
heralds, they are listened to with unfeigned 
res ar and those who are qualified to judge 
speak in the highest terms of their success. 
We want black eae black lawyers, 
black educators: these are required to be the 
pioneers of civilisation in Africa; they can go 
safely where the life of a European would be 
in peril from ihe violence and fanaticism of 
the savage tribes, they can live where fever 
sweeps away every white man. One mau 
like Livingstone should be accompanied by 
a score of Christianised and instructed 
negroes, and no opportunity should be lost 
of making a way both for the gospel and for 
the civilisation of Africa by means of native 
agency. 

In India the case is somewhat different: 
there we find an ancient but incomplete 
civilisation, a climate tolerable in most parts, 
and as healthy as England itself in many— 
races sotne us white as ourselves, and all who 
must be taught to look on us as the rulers— 
the permanent lords of their country. A 
native bishop there would be an anomaly, 
simply because an English bishop would do 
better, and be quite safe, in the performance 
of his solemn duties. We allude to this 
because we have heard it said; Why not 
Hindoo bishops for India as well as negro 
bishops for Sicrra Leone ? 

We hope we have heard the last of this 
waste of valuable lives, and that we shall 
have no more Arctic expeditions, and no 
more white bishops for Sierra Leone. 





NEW NOVELS. 
The Dudleys. By Edgar Dewsland, (Black- 
wood.) 


We are at a loss to understand why the family 
history of “ the Dudleys " should have been 
introduced to public notice, There is nothing in 
it so remarkable as to ontitle their being selected 
“to point a moral, or adorn a tale.” Perhaps it 
may be the tameness of the narration which 








deprives the incidents of their nataral amount of 
interest, and, indeed, it is a mere narrative of 
supposed facts without any attempt te nupress & 
moral lesson, nor can we say that the writer haa 
by any means contrived to “ adorn” his tale. 

In order to give a sketch of the — we must 
follow eipentely the fortunes, or misfortunes, of 
the members of the Dudley family, for they have 
no apparent bearing upon each other. 

Mr. Dodley, the father, a widower, “a born 
gentleman " of aristocratic notions, is represented, 
when the story commences, as sutxined by domestic 
sorrows from a “ stern, pee rae man, an 
object almost of terror to his children, into a state 
of calm depression, and eo he remains in his place 
through the book, the waves of this sea of troubles 
continuing to beat against him, and tho brash of 
time gradually silvermg his black hair, 

Tho eldest son, Reginald, has no point of 

interest in his bistory—a common-place spend- 
thrift, and unamiable husband, ending his career 
as sueh characters do in books. He forges to a 
large amount upon his father-in-law, who has been 
reported as long since dead in India, and to 
account for having reevived the cheque, he fabri- 
cates a letter from the missing Captain Penrick, 
stating that he is still alive and will soon return, 
and meantime encloses an order for ‘tive hundred.” 
We remark in passing that the book abounds in 
these vulgar forms of expression—money bemg 
ealled ‘‘ cash,” &c., &. The fraud succeeds for 
the moment, but, unhappily, the fiction turns out 
to be fact, and the dead man returns just as the 
forged order has been ‘‘cashed.” Reginald 
absconds te Paris, and is there killed in a 
gambling quarrel, We are not informed whether 
the intelligence of his tragical fate ever reaches 
his family, but his wife takes his disappearance 
very quictly, and lives the rest of her days with 
her father in the enjoyment of his great wealth, 
The younger son, Austin, whose fortines are, we 
Up) intended to be the main feature of interest 
in the story, has been expelled from school upon a 
false charge of theft, in which he cpparentiy 
acyuiesces without one effort to clear himself, an 
then fearing, thus disgraced, to meet his aristo- 
eratic father, ‘he starta by train for Loudon,” 
and is lost to his family, who, as fur as we are 
told, make no effort to discover his retreat. As 
Gerrard Selwyn, the self-exiled schoolboy, through 
a young friend in London whom he had known 
**from his earliest days," obtains the situation 
of clerk to a merchant. After four years, he loses 
this appointment upon ancther false charge, and 
his sntiorings, when turned adrift, homeless and 
starving, must be imagined more vividly than 
they are described, or = will fail to be so affect- 
ing as they are imtended to be, Finally, be 
oclicite assistance from friends to whom he had 
been introduced by his lute employer, and then 
there is the mutual discovery of the long-separated 
brother and sister, the lady being no other than 
Austin’s married sister. This scene might have 
been made something of, but the writer everywhere 
fails in the execution rather than in the invention. 
Austin's heart ‘* beats furiously within him” 
The brother-in-law, Mr. Rutland’s, face ** bears a 
wild expression of amazement.” Upon supplicating 
forgiveness for ‘‘his bad conduct at school” (a 
clumsy incident, since he was not guilty of it), 
Austin is informed that his innocence has been 
discovered, and, moreover, that he is the possessor 
of a fortune “ bequeathed” to him by an uncle 
who had an income of 12002. ‘‘perannum.” The 
conclusion of his histery ia absnrd. He com- 
aay ern a young lady's family troubles—pays 
wer father's debts, and proposes a matrimonial 
arrangement, which is just being carried into 
effect when an interruption occara, and the in- 
tended bride and bridegroom amicably discover te 
each other that thore will be no love lost between 
them—the sentiment being simply mutual com- 
passion. And so they retire with mutual good 
wishes, the lady being made happy with her 
true love, and the gentleman returning in due 
course to his father’s house, where he is living 
happy and comfortable in the enjoyment of bis 
fortune when the story ends. 

The minor characters and incidents are utterly 
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par wenient." 

“ st Jon ntl hr hed, , 
A here ‘onenes his mate's own sweet 
ai ic Ag 
friend ; stretched 











“to wear a rumpled frill plunges into untold 
agony,” he proceeds at once to Vanely, and we 
are intrednced to our heroine, Bonnybel Vane is 
a young lady of the airy, fairy school, with golden 
hair and violet eyes, and a singular talent for 
lively repartec, of which the f ing is a fair 
specimen : 

“* Thank air!’ said bel, curtseying with 
mock solemaliy,” and pening eens » teu s. you 
think that’s very —_ fy fine! lay goottins ere 
ciona! young A 
lnaghter, ‘there's all my hair come down!’ * 

We gain further insight into her character by 
means of several letters which she writes to a 
fernale friend, one of which she concludes with 
the charmingly natural exclamation, ‘* Goodness | 
how late ‘tis by my repeater! I'll have no roses 
in the morning.” Against charms such as these 
St. John is of course powerless; and is s =f 
as completely in love as could possibly be desired. 





























devoid of spirit, and have little or no bearing upon 
the story, but many of them are simply vulgar 
moxductions which entirely fail to be humorous, 
he language is below mediocrity, and the book 

winds up with a dinner to the heir of the Dudleys, 
the description of which is trashy in the extreme, 
Ye will, however, take leave of the writer, 

ot oray S and trast that when next he appears 
before the public he will have gained experience ; 
and since he is evidently able to design, will fill 
up his story with more combination of incident, 
and tell it in more cultivated and vigorous 


language. 


Henry St. John, Gentleman, of ** Flower of Hwir- 
dreds,” in the County of Prince George, Virginia. 
A Tale of 1774-75, By John Esten Cooke. 
(London; Sampson Low & Co. New York; 
Harper & Brothers.) 





















: Se a ven a bees the velsnet bis 
; alounge, he was thinking, 

faraway ayes oot iss face an sale oa death” 

When the crisis has actually come, St, John has 
a brain-fever ; on recovering from which, he sells 
all his property, and, after an interlude of fighting 
the savages, finally resolves to leave his native 
land for ever, On the eve of his departure, while 
at Williamsburg with two of his friends, he re- 
ceives a note, which discloses a tissue of the 
blackeet treachery, and suddenly changes the 
whole aspect of affairs. Lindon, it aj deter- 
mined to effect a rupture between Bonnybel and 
St. John, has contrived to introduce at Vanely, 
in the character of Ee gee a creature of hig 

nl 





own, one Miss Carne, who, stimulated by the 


“T inscribed a former work The method of showing his attachment which by | mise ofa thousand pounds, suppresses all St, John's 
To one preference he employs is the somewhat demou- | Jetters and substitutes for them others adroitl 

Whore life was moulded - : . : ¥ 

To the perfect form of Honour; strative one of caressing his mistress’s feet on | written by herself—‘*her proficiency in imitating 

A noble spirit, every available opportunity, This course of pro- alering, ired at @ common school in Eng- 

Brave and faithful as ceeding is, perhaps, less extraordinary than it land,” enabling fer to execute the forgeries suc- 


Gentle and tentler as Sir Philip Sydney; 
Ortehy comteer ad Tet dl generosity 
courtesy, and chivalry, az *; 
Who, dying tranquilly, 
ary Unout on enemy, saother aay, 
“On the broad bosom of this spacious Earth,” 
Has left to his children the inestimable name 


Of a Chiaten Genera, 


might appear at first sight: for Bonnybel's feet 
are decidedly the most prominent features in her 
character. ‘*They are,” we are told, ‘*remark- 
able feet ; one of the minute philosophers, gifted 
with a genius for poesy and exclamation points, 
might write a chapter on their expression ;” and 
she has a habit of exhibiting them PEs 
round each other, and moving about,” which 


cessfully. When, however, on the conclusion of 
her task, she applies for the _—— reward, 
Lindon repudiates her altogether, and, on her 
protesting against so flagrant a breach of contract, 
shuts her up in his family mansion. Hence she 
contrives to send to St. John the note which he is 
now reading, adding the information that Lindon 
designs to carry off Bonnybel that very day, and 


I offer ig Y wh 

With a Canteel tacit aredting, might not unreasonably be interpreted as an invita- marry her by force, To leap on their horses, and 
To two persons tion to pay them particular attention, After due | to ride to Lindon’s house at a killing pace, is, 
een ie delay St. John's suit is crowned with success, this | with the three friends, the work of a» moment, 
And the lave of Honour : hoppy result being materially furthered by his | They arrive in the nick of time, in the very middle 

To being wounded in a duel with one Mr. Lindon, a} of the marriage service ; St, John strikes Lindon 

ior See Ga tee disappointed suitor of Bonnybel's, and St. John’s | senseless, receives Bonnybel into his arms, and— 


successor in the command of the governor's 

rds; our hero having in the meantime in- 
ignantly thrown up his commission, in conse- 
quence of Lord Dunmore having ventured to 
express disapprobation of his long absence with- 
out leave. t the course of true love never did 
run amooth. St. John, on his return from 
a visit to Flower of Hundreds, where he has been 


but the catastrophe must be told in the author's 
own words : 


drendfal piace! ©, T shall die if I stay bere longer!" 
That is trae,” said a low voice; ‘truer than you 
"And Mins Carpe, standing on the Geek oF Gt 
apartmen in er to ning youn, 
pope fog pe I T. waded 
the one which they occupied, 


Health— Happiness!" 

Such are the somewhat remarkable terms in 
which Mr. Cooke has thought fit to dedicate his 
present work to his brothers, and, by implica- 
tion, to his father also, We must be pardoned 
for having quoted it entire. Our reason for doing 
0 is simply that it is certainly one of the most 

iki in the book. If the gift ofa 


striking passages : ; rf 

. ; Paar to get everything ready for the reception of his “!In five tin will be cut off!" cried the 
ba dvienton -" “ a likely to ny ~ be rah bride, is received by the lady with « most di , fn =~ minutes anes 
asserted to be toa dog, the history of Henry St. ee apo incon, which goes ten. tee flames bee [ht Bpon roy ant her 


on increasing at each snccseding meeting, until | J 
at last she formally breaks off the match. The 

state into which the poor Gentleman is thrown by 
this calamity is most deplorable. While he is 
yet in — he writes repeated letters to Tom 
Alston, descriptive of his feelings and of the 
pitiful course which events are taking, What | pletel 
can exceed the pathos of the following outburst, 
in which, like Miss Squeers, he cannot refrain 
from ‘* calling out loud all the time he writes :" 


John, Gentloman, has but small cause to be 
grateful to its author. A book must have a very 
strong constitution indeed to have any reasonable 
chance of getting over such treatinent as this, 
Whether Mr. Cooke's production is sufficiently 
robust to survive this ruthless and unnecessary 
infliction, is a point on which our own mind is, we 
© pretty well made up: bat since, in a 
matter of such importance, we are desirous that 
the reader should be in a condition to form an 
opinion for himself, we will proceed to enable him 
to do 8 by furnishing him with a brief sketch of 
— of the volume. eee 
@ story opens on a iful morning in 
May 1774, when Lord Dunmore, the rove J \. 
pular governor of Virginia, has organised a kind 
of triumphal procession through the streets of 
Willi mg, the old capital, in order to cele- 
brate the arrival in the colony of his wife and 
family, The of captain of his Exoellency's 
gan is at time tilled by our hero, Henry 
t. John, a handsome young Virginian in easy 
circumstances ; who is of course obliged to take 
in the pageant, and who, while sitting on 
is horse in the crowd outside the Government 
House, has the misfortune to upset a little girl 
called Blossom, Grieved at the occurrence, he 
throws himself from the saddle, seizes the fainting 
child, and dashes with her into the Governor's 
, into the very room where Lord Danmore 
and his family are assembled en grande tenue. 
His Le opr | takes this sndden irruption rather 
unkindly, high words ensne between him and 
ae a an a Rico _ that the 
tter, profoundly convi t his lordship is a | td i : . 
* vulgarian,” resolves to take have of saen, | citing yt bet th ne a © Eep-mennye 
an see his lovely cousin, Bonn yane, | /"8t. mace no reply. — 
hana A ecoompented by his friend Tom | oo: t ould you ba Titi pup, mother’s darting? al 


I am sure, certai 

the hall, for ‘tis inn y~ ber rey eg oye 
m ronch, as * . nh 2 
hil, att I saw the feave of the fumily ing from the 
window. You know the sonoroas sound of animal, 
and it announced my coming from the commencement of 


wung by this cord the ok tn grat 
to 

P Kf ~~ mon) 

the winding road, where the great elm stands by the 

gate.” 


ing, amd fot 
dianppeared 


Tom Alston, who, despite his foppery, is sin- 
cerely attached to his friend, comes to sce him 
without delay, and, finding the case serious, attacks 
him in a vein of ag eg delicate irony, for 
which it would, we fear, be vain to look for a 
parallel in these degenerate days : 


cn, Some,’ he said, to the attack, ‘confess, my 


Lindon, thongh he gots off for the moment, 
very shortly comes to a bad end, and we need 
i that St. John marries Bonnybel, and 
lives happy ever after. 

In the ioregring sketch we have adhered strictly 
scrapallosly avoiding’ the ‘nizodnction of any 
ac ously avoi e 
colonel sattey icieven Thus we have wail 
nothing of the numerous semi-historical scenes 
which are woven into the story, which neverthe- 
less form no inconsiderable part of the substance 
of the volume. We have not reproduced the 
portraits of Patrick Henry, Lee, racer ert 4 
and other Virginian heroes, the dra whic! 
has clearly been to our author a labour of love. Wo 


*“*Really,’ sald Mr. Alston, with a compassionate air, 
‘you do seem to me & mere girl; put the cover over its 


an exquisite of the first water, whom | eNO T thank you," 
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have not mentioned the mysterious 


stranger, the 
dreaded and indefatigable opponent of the tyranny 
of En whom St. J meets in @ ruined 
ch in a thunderstorm, and who, hoping to 


induce our hero to devote himself to the same 
holy cause, tells him as a favour his own 
dark and fearful history. He turns out to be 
Charles Waters, father of Blossom, and his his- 
tory may be concisely summed up in the one 
statement that he married early, lost his wife 
within a year. This melancholy, but by no 
means uncommon, event produced in his case the 
most unpleasant ts: he immediately ‘‘ came 
on foot to the capital, seeing flame, and breathing 
y and despair.” From being doubtless « 
tolerably pleasant fellow, he became at once ‘‘a 
machine of iron, with but one eternal idea burn- 
ing in his (the machine's) soul”—that idea being 
the liberation of his country. Neither have we 
mentioned another and very different Waters—a 
military man, who, according to the invariable 
practice of militaires of that age and country, never 
says a dozen words without a morblew, 
or venireblen, and the end and aim of whose 
‘existence (at length happily attained) is to kill 
Captain Foy, Lord Dunmore's private ypoicene i 
For these, and other dramatis persona: of scarcely 
inferior importance, the reader must refer to the 
book itself. We shall only advert briefly, in con- 
clusion, to a few scattered points which have 
attracted our notice in the general execution of 
the work. It would perhaps be hypercritical to 
object to the introduction of modern American- 
isms into so thoroughly national a romance, so we 
will allow Bonnybel to fx her hair, and St. John 
to mix juleps without demur. But there are other 
peculiarities which we find it somewhat difficult 
to with equal charity. Why, for instance, 
should Mr. Waters look somber, and St. John 
wear a saber, when sombre and sabre would have 
answered the purpose —_ well? Why should 
manenere be ——- into maneuver, and 
offence into offense? Why should the balmy air 
be crammed with the perfume of a thousand 
flowers f Unless we are much mistaken, American 
—- were not in the habit of wearing 
oublets — the latter half of the last century, 
then why should Henry St. John, the gentleman 
per , bean —_ the general rule ? 
And why should Mr. Cooke, in speaking of an old 
negro-servant of the Vane family, go out of his 
way to be unpleasantly funny in the following 
terms :— 

“ This is of high aristocratic ity. She in 
way Sissi miemeeteiey melasl te 
the manor house, both of the ‘ Bath’ the * Garter’ 
Homi sait qui wal y pense!" 

Such being the style and substance of Mr. 
Cooke's new novel, what does the reader think of 
its chance of being able to survive its dedication ? 


The Two Homes. By William Mathews, 
(Smith, Elder, & Co.) 
IF we did not happen to know otherwise, we should 
certainly have guessed that the ‘‘ Two Homes” was 
the work of a very young lady. All the characters 
seem to lack strength and masculine stamina ; all 
seen to fall short of what they were intended to 
be. Mr, Mathews has created a number of beings, 
but they are undeveloped, unfinished, and want 
the vigour of maturity. To us this seems a great 
fault. In real life we love to see men ly in 
earnest in their daily tasks. We are apt to be 
disgusted with your mild, weakly, lackadaisical 
creatures, who saunter through life with their 
hands in their pockets as though there was no 
real work for them to do, Of course in a novel 
which professes to be a reflex of every-day life we 
—_ to see every variety of character, strong 
earnest as well as weak and purposeless ; but 
let some at least be thorough in their way, and 
= rank elle are to ae — 
et one bea villain, a rascal ¢ deepest 
dye, and let there be pitted against him a clever 
— woman, who be — oh iy in 
earnest when attempting to oppose wart 
his wickedness, sities 
Most of the novelists of the present day write 
as if they neither felt nor meant what they say ; 


3 vols. 


their knowledge is borrowed and their experience 
second-hand, ie are most of them copies of 
copies ; diluted milk and water; smoke ing 
fire ; anything indeed but what they ought to be ; 
that is, vigorous, faithfal painters of real human 
life, its passions, trials, self-conquests. They 
describe, admire, and talk about the face of the 
clock, but know nothing of the wonderfully 
intricate machinery behind it. They rarely dive 
into the recesses of the heart, and lay bare the 
passions and real motives of the man. 

The chief characters in *‘ The Two Homes” are 
Edward Graham and an amiable young creature 
named Minnie. They have been brought up 
together by Edward's aunt, Miss Weston, his 
mother haying died while he was quite young. It 
is needless to say that they are in love with each 
other. At the time the story opens, Edwand's 
father is contemplating a second marriage, and is 
ae recommended by a particularly plausible 
friend called Hevery ag the Pecksniffian school), 
to marry if possible a lady of high con- 
nections, A penniless aristocratic adventurer, 
named Sir George Elphinstone, has a sister; Heve 
introduces his friend, Mr, Graham, to them, an 
in a short time Mr. Graham and Sir George E1- 
phinstone’s sister are established as husband and 
wife in a house in Grosvenor Square, her aristo- 
cratic connections being deemed an adequate 
balance to his fortune. Sir George takes up his 
abode in his sister's house, and, assisted by her, 
contrives to make all his new friends very uncom- 
fortable, Eventually Edward Graham, who is 
consumptive, goes to Madeira for his health’s 


benefit. He carries with him a letter to a Mr. 
Markwell, who is something of a cynic, but they 
soon become staunch friends. In meanwhile, 


Mr. Ryland (a large creditor of Mr. Graham's) and 
his daughter Ada return to England from India, 
and find Mr. Graham living in a style of 
aristocratic splendour, ting in railways, 
and getting into terrible pecuniary difficulties, 

A shrewd novel reader will guess the sequel. 
Miss Weston and Minnie, Mr, Ryland and | 
go to Madeira, and afterwards return with Edw 
and Mr. Markwell, who, cynic as he appears, has 
fallen in love with the mysterious Ada, Sir 
per oe now does duty as a voluptuous 

. He has pi to Minnie and been re- 
fused, so he runs off with Ada and is caught just 
in time, Mr. Ryland breaking his leg in the 
pursuit, Ada has a fit of illness, repents, and 
afterwards marries Markwell. The stern creditor 
turns out to be Minnie’s father, but he will not 
consent to her marriage with Edward. Edward, 
however, comes in at the nick of time with 20,0002, 
which is very much wanted in his father’s busi- 
n his credit is thereby saved, and Mr. 
Ryland’s debt eventually paid, After this how 
ean Mr. Ryland refuse his Minnie to Edwanl! 
They are married ; and everybody that deserves it 
is made happy. 

There is a good deal of so bermoralising in ‘*The 
Two Homes.” Its composition is neat and 
elegant, and its moral , but it has nothing 
rai ages either in plot orincident. The characters 
lack the close earnest thought, and the strong 
pape and feeling which belong to real life. It 

a quiet story, told quietly, and will no doubt 
find many readers. 





SHORT NOTICES. 

The History of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, tts Institution in 1804 fo the close of its 
Jubilee, 1854, By the Rev, G. Brown. (Bagster & 
Sons.) The 7th of March, 1804, was a day long 
to be remembered in our country’s social and 
religious history, when the British and Foreign 
Bible Society was first brought into operation, So 
simple yet so. sublime in its design, like the 
mightiest works of nature, it pursues with steady 
onward march its course, regardless of the sun- 
shine of prosperity or the storms of adversity ; it 
has one great end to accomplish, and it will rest 
not until that end is obtaincd—which is that every 
individual on the whole face of the earth shall have 
in his possession, and bo able to read in his own 
tongue, the Holy Scriptures—it would be beside 


our purpose to enter into any critical investigation 
of the manner in which this t ae the 
noble — to be accomplished, or of the 
means they have adopted, or the results which 
have been obtained—we shall content ourselves 
therefore in drawing attention to this history, and 
‘In so doing we hope to the Society itself, Very 
wonderful has been the success which has followed 
the exertions recorded in this work, for in Sept. 
1804, the first impression of a New Testament 
printed expressly for this Society was brought 
out, and then we read the following interesting 
account of its rapid growth and progress; 


nation 
under heaven. To every lover of the Bible it will 
walled and 


divinely-inepired mone. ho Le. 
& was in itself no tt recompenss 
tail and labour of many a year.” 


the 
The elder Disraeli, in his ‘* Curiosities of Lite- 
mature,” says : 


6 HAL a 


Now let us hear the Rey. Geo. Brown, when in 
these happier days of freedom he says : 


“There is good reason to rejolee that in the best and 
noblest sense of the word success has not 
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ee it —— rey of biblical Pere 
and, by the catholicity of its spirit, to the philan- 

thropist and the reader. 
Will Weatherhelm; or, the Yarn of an Old 
Sailor. By W. H. G, Kingston, with Illustra- 
Thomas. (Griffith & Farren.) 


frequently dramatic; but in his endeavours to 
present his young friends with novelty, he some- 
times ow jose mat 


y 

feelings which the least reputable of edneated 
boys are, we hope, fortunate en to possess. 
Asan example of this deplorable fault, take the 
following. The narrator is in a white bear's 
cavern, and is about to despatch the rightiol 

tenant : 
“*Ho! hol’ says T to 
5 ru 
stern: eee, OO, a 
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Such tales as this will never be applauded by the 
the Book wherein is 


in its mother's milk, Mr. Kingston's boisterous 
nature sometimes overcomes his sense. Lat 
tis recommend him to submit his writing to a 
= Han iggend the Hag ga ae 

tt roves t the bi er oO 
Pwilt Weaihorhelin is not alwoge’ € i best 
Judge of his own writings. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


Prorie are wondering at the vast increase of 
journalism—monthlies, dailies, quarterlies, and 
especially weeklies; but is there any need for 
astonishment! Each day the reading population 
is peter ae. by thousands, each day greater 
facilities of cheap postage are being made, each 
hour ignorance is wondrously lessened. A new 
weekly springs up, and it obtains fifty thousand 


readers at once. Even ten years ago this could, 


not have occurred. In ten more years it is pos- 
sible that fifty thousand readers will be considered 
a small namber of patrons for a new weekly. And 
if the times are so prosperous for weeklies, 
it would appear they are equally so for monthlies 
—for here is the new ine from Cambrid, 
and soon we shall weleome Mr. Thackeray's, 
ander the auspices of Messrs. Smith and Elder, 
The Cambridge new magazine is entitled Mac- 
millan's —a foundation. The opening 
article, by the editor, Professor Masson, is a very 
healthy political article indeed, not counselling 
war, yet not denying its necessity, desirous of 
peace, yet not fearful of battle—in a word, a 
and healthy-minded article written by a 
good gentleman. We are sorry we cannot say 
much for ** Tom Brown at Oxford,” by the author 
of “Tom Brown's School Days.” It is a doleful 
fact that it ~eees Cuthbert Bede's noisy books, 
Of course there are some admirable lines 
and bits of description in it; but they smack of 
The opening is very uninteresting : 
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at night. Besides which, it yeaive a deqently sunly tional. Of course the feature is the ‘‘ Misdirected 












’ dine in haps four days ” s 
week,’ Hall tn'et Gre o'clock. And now you have the | Letters.” The following deseription of an Atlantic 
sum total, rest of your time you may just do | dinner is by ‘‘one who knows : 

what you like with.'* “ T don't complain of the grub at sea, neither, because 


In a little boating Tom is bumptious, will have 
the rudder taken out, and the consequence is a 
spill, which leads to several introductions ; to one 
of which these lines refer ; 


Fraser leads with a 


ood" isa thorough Fraser paper 
—the best in the number. ‘‘Sword and Gown” 
is concluded. A good paper may be found ‘On 
Branel,” of whom the writer narrates the follows 


better. 
The concluding paragraph of the opening chapter 
r : s ing splendid anecdote ; 


is certainly far from a novel remark : 


even; Slay of rendy mncuey’ and nan taatam to be hope | Shout kis byeit yumm, be Seed cos oveueg Ge Ri, 
money, ani it tastes, year, one er 

Ma ny fools and aa themselves up ten of some i in the of 

bere,’ thought Sanders as he strolled back to his lo to their echool-house, and that a 


probably his ie 
vwoll valved” ao ee sere Baers a oe t manner 
The number contains some good papers, espe- | (> phere done, chemves 
oe one on Cheap Art, which does Vatioe to the aged snes ot & aaa agp he 2 “a ons 


was not prepared to resist its violence 
We reproduce the peroration of this paper, 

leaving the reader to judge of its worth : 
“Whatever different catimates be formed of tha 


wo s Gustave Doré. 


Blackwood opens with a capital 
‘The French on Queen Mary "—of Scots under- 
stood. It is a recapitulation of all, a great deal, 
the French have said touching that lady and her 
life. The paper is more amusing than any in 
Blackwood for some time t, and not only 
amusing, but well construc The writer says : 

“Whether it be owii Bo an epsioe qemmeninnted by 
the successful labours of Miss Strickland, or to some other 
cause, French authoralup and editorship have lately been 
raid dedicating their services to Mary Queen of 


The writer has of course compiled his paper with 
a loving hand ; but it is clear he has enjoyed the 
French authors’ stupidities, Here is one : 


28d called 


John ues tn Partameeae?’ If nos yon ofl fd | Sie pk are, 

ox iarmetat not, you pari- : 4 

pop heresies fa cepa aye he after the manner ton nd praperfl a om to that higher Will, 
noticing ities in debate, and in before which be bahituslly 

turned sentence i wisdom and his ardour 


Once a Week is as readable as its 
Miss H. Martineau, the impracticably 
has it all her own way in the columns of this 
weekly. A number of the papers are by unknown 
hands ; we must, however, say a special word in 
favour of “One Night on the Stage,” a very 
plaintive and well-written story, very French in 
composition and thought. 

Titan opens with a paper, entitled ‘Sermon 
Literature,” the stee of which may be ascer- 
tained in the first few lines : 


against Lethington'’s easy eloquence and knowledge of ecessors, 
foreign affairs, and Morton's audacity and dexterity in i 
domestic intrigue.” 
in: 
“We begin with , & he child in the island of 
Inch Mahome, in the teith, That 
joyed the national ballads and 
del ‘ erriére 
cu le cornemeuse,’ is a statement which it would 
be dificalt to 


“A Week in Florence” is light and self-sufficient, 
a satisfactory. A review of the **Idylls,” though 
favourable, is one of the least laudatory we have 
seen. The reviewer does not take up the poems 
in « fitting spirit, talks lightly, protests that at 
least one of them is no idyll at all, and quotes 
Dante more than once, which quotations assuredly 
implicate a slight upon the Poet Laureate. 

The Universal Review has a good review of 
Tennent’s “Ceylon,” and opens with a Tr 
entitled ‘‘ The Defences of England,” which follows 
in the usual sensible opinion held by most 
Englishmen on this subject. The novel, “A 
Great Mistake,” is horribly dull. 


The Constitutional Press is, without respect to 
its politics, very and readable ; indeed, here 
is a magazine which is determined to make a 
stand. “The Shams of the Day” is captions, as 
this extract must prove : 

“Cheap manuals, containing Le j few pages of light 


The fiction of Titan is decidedly in want of 
pathos ; it all seems written by one man ; what ex- 
cuse can there be for the following ? 

“** Well, you shall hare some work now at once if 
will help me. think how fortunate I am. 
Editor of the Penay has offered me 300. for a good 
mov 


“*Te'a so very lohow.” 
“* Bat when «fellow is almoat ?’ 
“* You can come and dine with mo at 


& 
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NOTES OF THE WEEE. 
A Unrvrnarry row has taken place and 


cole by the medium of sixty Roman seudi a 
month, the professors have elected to cling to 


their chairs, and decided to insult the aforesaid 
holiness of Rome—these professors have become 
lamb-like in their docility. 

That renowned Frenchman, M, Eugine de Mire- 
eourt, the author of the “ Biographies des Contem- 

aims” is among us, It seems M, de Mirecourt 
is determined to live at liberty, has come to Eng- 
land for that purpose, and intends to gain his 
bread by writing for English papers. Monsieur, it 
igsaid, proposes a private life of Napoleon 11]. as 
being a lively subject for our countrymen. He 
assures those who Iisten tohim there will be some 
‘very nice things” in his history of Napoleon 
IIL, and we are e willing to believe it, 


Mr. AKERMAN's ANGLO-SAxon Discoventrs. 
—About ten Page as some labourers were 
digging for the foundation of a cottage at the 
northern entrance of the village of Long Willen- 
ham, near Abingdon, they came upon the skeleton 
of a man who had been interred with a sword and 
a spear, and a shield. An account of this dis- 
covery was communicated to the ‘Journal of the 
_—_——— Institute” by the Rev, J, ©, 

Clutterbuck, the incumbent of Long Willenham, 
who became possessed of these relies, On the 
visit of Mr. Akerman, the Secretary of the Society 
of Antiquaries, to ye Willenham in March last, 
Mr. Clutterbuck, at his tion, was induced 
to excavate a stnall portion of the ground near the 
cottage in question, which resulted in the dis- 
covery of two or three more graves, which their 
contents showed to be of the Anglo-Saxon period. 
Permission was accordingly obtained of the owner 
of the land, and by direction of the Council of the 
Society of Antiquaries, Mr. Akerman undertook the 
exploration of the ground in the present autumn. 
The investigation has resulted in the discovery of 
a great number of relics, illustrative of the habits 
of our Anglo-Saxon forefathers, Two modes of 
burial appear to have prevailed among the carly 
Saxon settlers in this portion of the valley of the 
Thames. The earlicr was doubtless that by 


cremation, a vast number of urns being found 
intermixed with graves in which the bodies had 
been deposited entire, the males with their weapons, 


the females with their personal omuments, Among 
the former are spears of various shapes and sizes, 
the umbones of shields, knives, and a sword three 
feet long. The graves of the women contain 
many fibulw of various forms, 4 vast number of 
amber and glass beads, toilette implements, 
bronze kettles, small buckets—so often found in 
these graves. These discoveries are high)y illus- 
trative of the history of the early settlement of the 


Anglo-Saxons in the ¢ Thames ; a sub- 
ject which has engaged Mr, Akerman’ 8 attention 
und researches for some years They prove 


the early occupation of the wien sod the a 


of Long Willenham as a village, je of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, as early as we whtnmest 
West Saxon kingdom. 





REALITIES OF PARIS LIFE. 
Te the Editor fs ad Lressany Gazette. 


at its own estimate, and having some 
of Paris life, which do 
tourist, 1 felt 


I was not 
Gant 8 Indy was 





| the public at the present moment, 


| and @ suite of ** thirty-seven persons.” 


| But this was precisely what “her lmperial 





work, he for she) can to fr 
critictam on the score a aon tae ; neanoultne 
writer herself herself * By Seles 
of Flemish ee ing beret 

“Your correspomdlent, who signs berself * A Catholic,” a 


the letser tt 
= BF een Sh a8 ae 
substantiate the charge broug:] haucly, 
but hia attempt is moat * A Catbolie” mene 

the olusencee of tay intellect if I fall to perowive 
an exuct identity between an ical prohibition of 
the clergy from ‘ and administering to the 
sic! dying,’ and an riation to the knity mot to 
risk the lives of thelr pastors 


of 
which he is a member has also scen the necessity of 
tang Peimothenth Rad wth allowing them, is 
cases of extreme peril from infection, "depot the bos 
on the ground outside the house of the sick man, thes 
to retire while an att s ccupad ous te Gnrey it tn 
pot edie cme omer commumicant ; ip und, saseen, thas 

can & long pole w! 

tty be deeased expect to do no far te aaiety of te 


vera dea desiioases eds tas Setere ul ead ee 
this for her twice-rcpeated assertion, | am afraid the 
conclusions she builds upon it will fall fall to the ground, us 


tanee, oaapea purgatory; and practices mhuck 
the ie wuch a payment he absolution and the 


fatholio* ought to 
| remp ie batty vhaasac i me 
was is ave it 

wate tare eee tea 


sale of indulgences by the Romish Church is, 
moerestal, Saal 06 che ponent Coy aa eee open ot 
Rome for this parpose, and a 
blished, iti iru that the Oouscl Trent tasted 
the ‘wicked 


against 
but since the wicked gnins have 
fae a ea — anita to be ea 
the gains of a 
meuaned, ond ast fhe vevenass set ee ee 


f 
| 


=a Nor. 2, 1850, 
It is possible the ‘indi iit ienlena” te ight, 

tol the qualities of Bob ¢ Lincoln may have 

to his name being applied to a comparative loafer. } 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE 
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somewhere about the greatest 


*~ Paria, 
Tne Grand Duchess Marie of Russia ia, I 
Sh 


E to know 
Spots satiaee h 
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other day to the 
she could find an 


fit 


how or other the Imperial enéowrage heard of 
and a telegraphic tch came to the 
ambassador, to say that her Imperial 

had no need of any lodging, for that | the 
were there ready to receive her and 


[F 


ret 
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ness” did not wish, leet 
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Ot 
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utterly unembarrassed 
quette. She politely declined therefore, and the 
answer of the Russian Embassy then was, that she 
could find all the room she required nowhere but 
at that gigantic, rambling, over-heated, New- 
Yorker of an establishment, the Hotel du Louvre. 
Thither the princess will consequently go, and 
contrive to see Paris, or, a3 the slang phrase has 
it, ‘do Paris” quite at her ease, and as a private 
person. 

There is a very great deal about this imperial 
Tady that is very fascinating, She shares some 
of this power of attraction with all the mem- 
hers of the reigning Russian family, and has no 
small portion of it to herself alone. In the 
first place she has the remarkable beaut 
which has fallen to the lot of nearly all 
her brothers and sisters (except, indeed, the 
Grand Duke Constantine, i is, Heaven 
knows, no Adonis !}, and she has, beyond this, 
& certain charm which the others have not, 
and which her father, the Czar Nicholas, knew 
how, when he chose, to have in a supreme 
degree. The Grand Duchess Marie is more 
thoroughly womanly than her sister the Prin- 
ceas Olgn of Wiirtemberg, who seems as dis- 
tant from mere mortals as one of old Homer's 

desses, The former, on the contrary, is 

r ever aiming at the enjoyment of life, like 
an ordinary every-day person; and she has that 
reagan d Russian desire for anything that 
i ond and out of her own naturally cireum- 
sacri and stiff existence. I never knew a 
Russian who was not pre-eminently adorned (or 
cursed, as the ease may be) with this quality, and 
the eccentric behaviour of Muscovite Grandes 
Dames, of which the echoes of Paris could tell so 
many tales, may nearly all be traced to this 
cra’ ry! for something they know not of. 

Not long sines the Grand Duchess Marie, tra- 
velling in as Fase eae Mal ral a railway 
carriage prepared for her by the directors, and 
into one already occupied by three or four Lene 
When seated and started she began to talk first 
to the companions she had brought with her, and 
then made conversation general, At last she 
asked whether anyone present had over seen the 
Grand Duchess ie of Russia? A gentleman 
of her suite (a Frenchman) said he had. ‘* What 
is sho like!” asked the Princess, on which the 


ise. } 











gallant son of Gaul launched out into a tirade of 


enthusiastic admiration. ‘* You are like all the rest 
of the world—you only say that because she is the 
iter of an emperor,” remarked the Grand 
widing: ‘I don't believe her to be 
either handsome or clever, or anything else, but 
only to have a reputation for it on account of 
her rank,” Upon this a sober staid Belgian inter- 
= between the two, meg? ** Well, Madame, 
believe you are mistaken ; [ have not the honour 
of : knowing the Grand Duchess, but, without 
going 80 far as Monsieur” (pointing to the enraj 
— “Uhave heard it said by nearly 
@ that she is a very agreeable and most 
natured person !” 
Whether or not the Imperial Highness thought 
this ise sufficient, I am not enabled to say ; 
but if she did not, one can only say it was her own 
fault for going travelling about in ‘railroads ** pro- 
miscuous-like,” 
It seems the vege ay Cloud are rendered 
exceedingly me y the manner of the new 
ven rey A de Montalembert, exactly 
day for day upon the date of his ‘‘avertissement " 
of last - He was “‘warned” last year for 
having spoken too well of En ; he is 
os * this year for having spoken ill of her, 
which is resented by the Imperi Lot as 
an ‘attack upon one of France's 
_ As the thing is managed, it is evident that it 
is comical enough, for, on the fuce of it, the 
government has the laugh against the Corre- 
. But, it need scarcely be said, that 
is is only possible Wy having recourse to perfect 
bad faith in the app cation of the ‘* warning,” 
which bad faith is, however, I am ready to admit, 
too tempting not to be excusable, 
The real state of the case is this, In a long 
article upon the Roman question, which is neces- 
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the trammels of eti- | sarily a bitter attack upon the Imperial govern- 


ment, M. de Montalembert repeats all his praises 


| of England, but then frankly says, he utterly re- 







































proves the policy of the present cabinet, and pro- 
coeds to attack Lord Palmerston and John Russell, 
as he always has attacked them, and as any sincere 
Conservative Member of our own House of Com- 
mons might and would attack them. His 
attacks might be those of an Englishman, and 
could not those of any man who should not 
staunchly admire England. 
detail merely, and not attacks of principle, T 
of course, the ernment will not recognise, an 
it perpetrates the Mcgee joke of pusiing M, 
de Montalembert this time for exactly the reverse 
of what it punished him for last year, It seems, 
the Emperor's lugubrious glee at this clever trick 
was excessive, 

A considerable fire has taken place here, and 
the Senate House is destroyed. Oddly enough, 


the Senate, which is placed right in the middle of 


the Palace of the Luxembourg, is the only portion 
of the palace that has suffered. The roof of the 
chamber where the sittings are held fell in, and 


the decorative paintings are naturally a heap of 


ashes. Luckily, aid was timely enough and in 
amount sufficient to cut off the burnin 
the building at once, and save the galleries, the 
Library, ond the apartments in which are Eugene 
Delacroix's finest works. But it is a proof of the 
silence and darkness in which people live here, 
that until the Monitewr had told the whole, 
thirty-six hours after it occurred, no one in Paris, 
even in the near neighbourhood, knew what had 
happened. A lady of my acquaintance assured 
me, that finding the gutes of the Luxembourg 
gardens shut (a very rare occurrence), the after- 
noon after the fire, she asked several persons in the 
neighbourhood why they were shut! and the 
answer she obtained was, that it was a most 
extraordinary circumstance, an unheard-of one 
indeed, but they had not the smallest suspicion 
of its cause, 

A smnall coup d'étet has taken place here in the 
regions of the Théitre Francais. The director, 
M. Empis, has suddenly been dismissed, and a 
writer of the Moniteur, a M. Edouard Thierry, has 
been put in his place, The reason is a character- 
istic one, and i+ so public now that there is no 
indiscretion in mentioning it. M. Empis was an 
academician, rather a respectable mau, as times 

in France, and not more servile than his fellows, 

ecame to grief, however, with M. Fould, who, 
in his capacity of Ministre d’Etat et de la Maison 
de lana aie is the direct and immediate patron 
of the Grand and the Théitre gt ot 
M. Fould is a kind of Olympian Jove in 
two small worlds, and there are Danaés and 
Alcmenas without end to be discovered, of 
course, Well, M. Empis was told to e one 
of the latter; but he, it seems, had still some 
foolish ch ag eyper notions about duties 
to the “public,” &., and he gave it as his 
opinion that the lady in question was not fit for 
the sublime boards of the Maison de Moliére. 
M. Fould appears immediately to have decided 
that there never was a worse director than 
M. Empis, and he requested the latter gentle- 
man to retire to Académie Francaise, 
which he has done, returning to his colleagues 
a worse imperialist than he left them, 
This is a vote lost to the y of the 
Tuileries, at the next election, is is suc- 
ceeded by a much younger man, well for 
his theatrical fexillefons in the Moniteur, and for 
the intense respect with which he regards his 
chiefs. It is not probable that this young man 
will be guilty of = proceeding so utterly out of 
place as was that of his 2 peerage al and I should 
say the ‘‘public” will not, in his pre-occu- 
pstions, take the lead of ‘ M. le Ministre,” who 
1s the head of the Moniteur at the same time. 

1 wish I could find a means of relating to you 
a vay amusing bit of seandal that is just now 
running the round of the salons here. It is 
difficult to put into a form that shall suit English 
ears ; but still, it is so charactoristic of the epoch 
in France, that it is a pity it should not be 


They are attacks of 


parts of 








and the people by whom, the French nation is 


governed, T will to enable you to appreciate 
at all events the outlines of the story. 

A fair lady, with whom the Emperor is upon 
terms of great friendship, told him the other day 
that she was happy to receive from him any 
— of his esteem,” such = peer Lon 
own picture, & carriage, or, in short, anything but 
praia of money ! ‘*That,” said she, sens my 
reason for returning to your majesty at once the 
six thousand franes you kindly sent me the other 
day by M. de ——." (naming a chamberlain), 
The ror stared, ‘‘You sent back the six 
thousand francs?” ‘Every single sou,” was the 
instant reply. Report says, but for this I cannot 
vouch, that Louis Napoleon shook his head, and 
added, *' Well, there are people in all ranks who 
seem to think it is as well to make hay while the 
sun shines |” 

Certain it is that the gentleman in question, 
fearing probably lest the rejection of a kindly 
meant present should annoy his Imperial master, 
had ju it wiser and better to say nothing to 
hit at all about it, and to keep the product of 
the lady's exaggerated susceptibility to himself! 

These are the manners and morals of the Court 
of the Tuileries at the present day ! 


Our th displa sho 
ur theatres are displaying ¢ i 
activity, At the Russian houses many _— 
have been produced,and ar ae them are 2 
—an original drama, called A Rival, which has 
been summarily condemned ; one, called Jackor- 
leg, the Actor, a “biographical drama,” in seven 
acts, recording the chequered incidents in the life 
of a poted Russian tragedian of that name ; Kerim 
@hirei, taken from a poem of Pouchkine; and 
Mad from Love, a translation of a French melo- 
drama, KXerim Ghirei is by no less a 

than a prince, who rejoices in the not very harmo- 
nious name of Chakovskoi. In addition, we have 
had revivals of the Brigadier and the Old Bache- 
Jor, in both of which our great actor Maximoff 
is admirable. At the French theatres we have 
had most of the last novelties of Paris, Les 
Femmes Honnétes, Une Prewve d' Amitié, Ma Nidee 
et Mon Ours, and so forth ; but none of them have 
obtained much success. 

Rosati has been charming ns with her “light 
fantastic toe” doings in different ballets, but 
at this moment the poor lady is laid up by 
indisposition. Our abominable climate is too 
much for these delicate Italians. We shall be 
favoured with Meyerbeer’s Pardon de Plotrmel, of 
course ; but it seems that we shall have to wait 
several weeks for it. 

SCIENTIFIC. 
—e— 
MEETINGS OF THE WEEK. 
Mom. Royal Iustitution, 3 ym. General Momibly 


Tees. oem 1. %On 
Zoological of London, — 
in Ecuador,” by Dr. ther, 2. “Ona 
Species of Hertel Grom Woetern Alrion,. by 3. 
‘erremiix, . + “On New 
or Rare Species of Bi: comented ty Mz. Ae 
R. Wallace,” by Mr. W. C, Hewitaon, “On 
Seis, Ceased te Mantes ty Mi. Deusted end 3e., 

ia ae pes Se y, 7 7. “Om Manetbo's 

— — Institution of Cicil meer, 8 Pw. “On the 
Process of the in ut 
Sat ee 


- range) ane I 
We uext come to the period +9 80 
happy in his coinage both for Ireland a ‘ 
po fg Wood obtained a patent for striking a 
brass or bronze coi lor 
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im them on the colonists was attended by | hardly have exhibited themselves by the effigy of George | jt, but merely refers us to his plates. Round this 
seralts an mischievous as these which followed & ~ yt tt ht yy runs the pro nd, HOLINESS TO THE LORD. 
Similar step in Ireland. George II. strack | forerse Certain'it ts that at that day there was much | ‘The book from which we have derived much of 
penny, of which three specimens only are known ; | less connection between the British monarchy and iberty | the information here presented to our readers is 
af purchased for an American collector, was | S88 now, when such emblems as the — not be | by far the best specimen of f typography which we 
lest in the Arctic, This coin differs from that of ee ioe doe cataoens ma igen ad old plo Therevin | have yet scen from the Uni tates. The plates 
1, in that it gives on the reverse, not be plate, however, ix the fac-nimile, speaking for itself, | are well executed, and the coins represented are 
merely a rose, but a rose-tree crowned. A coin awakening associations and inviting speculations of the | given in metallic colours. Dr. Dickeson has evi- 
was contemplated for North Carolina duri a | Past. ently spared neither pains nor expense in the 
reign of George II., which was to have had the | Now we think we can help the Doctor out of | production of this work; and while it is by no 
portrait of the king, with his titles, on the ob- | this difficulty. He seems to, indicate the true | means freo from faults, it is a credit to him and 
verse, and on the reverse the arms of Carolina, | state of the case hy the expressions which we have | to the press of Philadelphia. Here and there we 
with the words, skrT. CAROLINA, and the date of underlined, for the italics are our own. We have | discern evidences of carelessness which are 
the year. The project was never carried into | Seen that there was a great deficiency of copper | strangely at variance with the general character 
execution, and .“ Dickeson thinks that the | com in England, and that the American cent ) of the work. 
apathy displayed by the mother country on ssed freely here, doing duty as a halfpenny. On the whole, we congratulate numismatic 
the subject of the American colonial coinage, | We have also noticed that the types and legends | students on the appearance of a book like the 
tended, by throwing the colonists on their | of many so-called American coins point to ®/ present. We trust that its sale will remunerate 
own resources, to foster the spirit of inde- | British origin. A great amount of spurious | the author, and be sufficient to induce him to 
dence which burst out at a later period. | Copper was every year mixing itself with our | fulfil his promise. We shall look forward with 
Br George 111, America does not posssess many home currency, and we shall see by-and-bye that | much interest to his projected work on the 
numismatic recollections ; there is the Virginia | AUCTORT CONNEc, money was far from supplying ** Aboriginal Antiquities of America.” 
halfpenny of 1773, and the silver proof of the fol- : a 


the wants of the American States, What more 
lowin : both, especially the latter, now rare 
dod coanty. Toe Prettamation of Independence 


evident than, under such circumstances, our 

money-makers should extend their operations FINE ARTS. 
consecrated the 4th July, in the year 1776, as the 
birthday of a new and great nation, and we shall 


across the Atlantic, and establish themselves as ° 

mint-masters for both countries. The variety in Tiny eS wtrafee igor —. with = 

have from this date to re the numismatics of | the appearance of the avcToRI CONNEC. cents, the Scotsmen,’ his ‘ Portraits of Scottish ALP.’s.” 

the United States apart from that of the British | head of George II. on some and of George III. on | j7i5 Recetlency the Earl of Elgin, drawn from 

empire. others, the absence of any republican feeling, the | }if, by Otto Leyde, is a capital likeness of a states- 

The coins which appear from this time till the significant circumstance that all the man whose past career, alike as colonial governor 

year 1783, when American independence was re- | tyP*, save the GHORGIUS TKIUMFHO, are as come | oq envoy, has caused his future to be regarded 

i Oy the government of George III., may | ™n, or even more s0, here than in America. | with interest and hope, by not Scotchmen merely, 

be expected to be of a very mixed character. Here The low price of copper in this country and its | put the entire British people, whatever be their 

and there we find one offering royalistic ten- dearness in the United States, and the greater | oo... or wherever their abode, Mr. Leyde has 
dencies, bat generally, as might be expected, the 
feelin, ifested runs all the other way. We 


facilities of manufacture in Birmingham and drawn the heed in a la 
shall just notice one of what may be called the 


. d manly style, 
London, all tend to show that the origin of these . -~ s tl 
questionable coins is to be traced to English and serving the refinement = man of cultivated in 
royalist coins : there is a tolerably accurate copy 
of the halfpenny of 1775, of workmanship, 


eae p tellect, yet with it the frank bearing of an obser- 

not American ingenuity. vant man of the world. On the whole it strikes 
and only to be distinguished from the English 
coin the date of 1787. Another is more re- 


American collectors set great store by what they h blished, as it is undoubt- 

call ‘* Washington coppers.” Under this title they eg A eat menualg erase of a 
include not only cents and medalets bearin the | Scottish its. Sir John Majoribanks, of Lees, 

markable, and has given rise to a deal of | portrait of Washington, but those halfpenny tokens | i, much i to our liking. Sir John has a trae 

discussion,—it bears the date 1783; but it pre- 

sents a fair portrait of the king, with the singular 

motte, Grorcivs TriumrHo; the reverse exhi- 
























































struck in England on which the likeness of the | soote = ve -looking one too—but 
great President is to be found. These are rather oS ceomtee any eed pasg] belonged to 
numerous, and exhibit a great variety of reverses; | no Scot we ever saw (and we need not say to our 
but they are much valued as indientions of the | northern friends, if no Scot, certainly no other 
respect in which the name of Washington was | jnan being). Scottish painters to do pro- 
held in the mother country. Several of them are | digious things in this way, when representing the 
figured in Dr. Dickeson’s work ; and other pieces, | «+ 4 wthor of Waverley.” But Scott's brow, when 
which were in fact buttons, bat which, on account | most expanded, was 4s nothing to Majoribanks’s ; 
of the head of the illustrious patriot, find places in | while those of Shakspere, Bacon, and Newton, if 
American cabinets, rolled into one, would seem absolutely insignifi- 


That the portrait of the king is not a caricature, 
that the reverse legend may mean either loyalty 
or independence, that the stripes look more like a 

iron than ee else, seem to show that 


piece was d y one who bore no enmity We have left ourselves but little room to speak | cant alongside that of the Laird of Lees. After all, 
to monarchical government. Dr. Dickeson, how- | of the present currency of the United States; nor | however, Mr. Leyde may only have drawn what 
ever, seems to think that to admit this would be | does it present anything which requires notice : | he saw, and (if there be any truth in phrenology) 
a disgrace to the American le, and therefore | it is of fair, though not excellent, workmanship, | we may have ‘the coming man” in this new 


he — out of the difficulty way he can. 
next pieces which require notice are those 
numerous ones which bear a head, very much re- 
sembling George II,, and the legend, averort 
CONNEC. (by the authority of Connecticut). 

This AvcTORT connec. issue is regarded with 

ary interest by American numismatists, as the 

of any importance which proceeded from the 
national mint. Dr. Dickeson enters very minutely 
into its details, and gives some, upwards of 300, 
varieties, differing in pointing, mint marks, the 
position of letters, and the like. The idea of this 
type seems to have been taken from Vermont, for 
we have rather earlier coins with the legend 
VERMON AUCTORI, These last have the portrait 
of George III., as have some of the Connecticut 
cents, A still more remarkable coin gives the 
head and fitles of that monarch as an obverse, 
while the reverse leaves she Goddess of Liberty 
with her pole, cap, and scales. On this piece 
Dr. Dickeson observes ; 

“Two after the acknow! t id. 
ecfygarnascemmaestar sees 
ja POE wd, \- t in 
there should 5 ren sack i 


and affords a few evidences of a love of experiment. } hero of the mighty brow. 
Among other such proofs we may notice coins with In the ‘Portraits of Scottish M.P."s," Mr. Otto 
hollow centres, cents of mixed metal—one-tenth | Leyde is again the principal draughtsman, and in 
silver, and the rest alloy. Some such were issued | them the same strength of likeness and indi- 
in 1850, but they did not receive, and certainly | yiduality of character are shown with equal 
did not deserve, the public approbation. Another facility, clearness of tint, and force in the execu- 
picee, struck as far back as 1837, bears the legend | tive part. But we are afraid Mr, Leyde is a little 
FEUCHTWANGER'S COMPOSITION ; these pieces do} apt to flatter his sitters. His portrait of the 
not wear well, nor does the three cent piece of | Right Hon. James Monericf, M.P., Dean of 
1851, —— of one part silver and three parts | Faculty, dv., bears almost as lofty a forehead 
copper, e experience of European states shows | as that of the Laird of Lees; and 
that this mixed metal soon becomes foul and | Scotland might produce, she could hardly 
greasy ; it is very easy to counterfeit—any white | sustain two such men at once, Moreover, the 
metal will do as well as silyer-—and as to beauty, | Lord Advocate is very well known in London, 
it has none whatever. The notion of coining | and—he don't wear such a brow when here. Re- 
money in the shape of flat rings has not been yet | duce it half, Mr. Leyde, and—you may be 
renounced in the American mint; we have gold | within believable limits, William P. Adam, of 
dollars of this pattern in 1852, They are said to | Blair Adam, M.P. for Clackmanaan, has a keen, 
be less liable to be lost on aecount of the larger | hard, sturdy visage, like that of a well-tried 
space they occupy ; and there may be some reason | sailor, or an old devr-stalker: whether it be a good 
in this, but they are far from beautiful, and they | likeness we have no means of judging, bat it 
afford no scope for the genius of the artist. looks like one, and it is much more successful as a 
Any notice of American coinage would be in- | print than that last noticed, David Robertson, 
complete were we to omit the huge pieces of gold | Esq., M.P. for Berwickshire, from a drawing by 
struck from the produce of California, and the | R. Frain, is a smooth and careful portrait of an 
strange currency of the Mormons. The first of | elderly gentleman, who wears the » of a 
these make no pretensions to art—they merely in- | successful merchant, willing in his later years to 
form us what is the value of the lump of 50 fire to his constituents and his country the 
stamped ; the latter bears for its device an eye efit of his wisdom and experience—a portrait 
surmounted by an object, about which Dr, Dicke- | that will no doubt find acceptance through Ber- 
son seems as much in the dark as we must confess | wickshire, if it be not very eagerly inquired 
ourselves to be. He does not attempt to describe | beyond its borders. Two other of these 


d 
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M.P.’s are drawn by another hand—one we do not 
remember tohave met with verges Pg Schach = 
like Mr. Leyde, is, wa suppose @ name, aly 
judge by repre aGerman, Leas dashing, and 
rhaps less successful, than Mr. Leyde when at 
is best, he is more attentive to the minutim of 
the countenance, and in general more careful in 
execution, ais partes of A, Murray Dunlop, 
M.P. for Greenock, ts cortainly very characteristic, 
bat it doubtless owes much of its marked indi- 
viduality to the fact of ita being drawn from a 


he by Watkins. Next to the portrait of 
Pre eer or Figin it will probably most 


widely attractive of all Mr. Schenck's portraits, 
th n the interest is of a more sectarian order; | 
but the prominent advocate and successful legal 


adviser of the Free Church throngh all its time of 
difficulty and trial, must possess no ordinary 
interest for a large proportion of his countrymen. 
The last of the series before us is a clear, 5 
well-drawn portrait of Adward Baxter, 
Joseph Hume's successor iu the Montrose Burgha. 
This is also from a phot h by Mr. John 
Watkins, buat the lithograph is admirably exe- 
ented, and Mr. Baxter looks in it as though he 
might well be the shrewd man of business, intel- 
ligent traveller and writer, and clever speaker he 
really is. 

Before finally dismissing them, we must repeat 
that both these series are, as a whole, exceedingly 
creditable to tho spirit, taste, and ability of the 
publisher and printer, Almost inevitably the 

rints are unequal, and some evince marks of 
Purried treatment. But the worst are far from 
bad, and the best are very good. Seeing what 
asy, smudgy prints are constantly being issued 
Ey lithogra hers, it is a real pleasure to examine 
an extended series of prints so bright and trans- 
parent as these, 


Although the National Portrait Gallery re-opened 
without any new pictures, there are several ready 
for exhibition. They cannot however be exhibited 
until after the next meeting of the Trustees, which 
at this season may not take place for some weeks, 


The large picture by Mr. F. Goodall, A.R.A., 
of ‘Cranmer, the Protestant Martyr, entering the 
‘Traitor’s Gate at the Tower of London,’ is now 
exhibiting at Messrs. Leggatt’s, 79, Cornhill, 
where it will remain on view during the month of 
November. 


Already the sale announcements for the coming 
w that in some branches of art or 


season 
archeology a more than usually important succes- 
sion of # may be expected. In ancient coins 


especially Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson will dis- 

Tse po large and carefally-formed collections. 
The most important are those of the late Lond 
Northwick, which are almost as 
as his famous collection of paintings. The North- 
wick cabinet of Greek —_ wi oem rs 
twelve daye for its disposal, nning on the 5t 
of Decensber. The Roman eae also of great 
extent and value, will be sold in the spring, 
Next to these in importance, perhepe, is the 

neral cabinet of coins and medals of Mr. J. L. 

. Curt, the well-known collector and dealer, 
which will occupy five days, commencing on 
November 11th. : stnall but very select cabinet 
of Greek coins, formed by Mr. C. L. W. Merlin, 
Vice-Consul at Athens, will be sold on the pre. 
vious day, November 10th. Tesides these, there 
will follow in the course of the season cabinets 
formed by the late Mr. W. Edwards, Mr. J. A. 
Boase (well known to numismatiats), Mr. H. M. 
Kettlewell, and ‘‘an eminent amateur,” the two 
last chiefly Saxon and early English, Te 
collectors will, during the next few months, have 
sbundant opportunities of exchanging their com- 
mon new for rarer old coins. 


great in their way 


The master-work of Hubert and Jan Van Eyck, 
the altarpiece of the ‘ Adoration of the Lamb,’ in 
the Cathedral of St. Bavon, at Ghent, has fallen 
into so serious a state of disrepair that the Belgi 

ment has deemed it advisable to give aie 
fer its immediate restoration, This operation is 


M.P., } organ, has plac 




























said to have become absolutely necessary, but it | 
will be heard of with noe by every lover of art. | steps, and sets one Moroting (Mra, C, oung)—a 
| The picture, begun by Hubert Van Eyck, and | “lady of reduced fortune and high birth,” at the 
finished (in 1432) by his brother, is one of the | Princess's, a lady of another kind in the original 
| d landmarks in the history of oil-painting. | French—to entrap the coming hero, s his 
Bute work painted at the beginning of the fifteenth | secrets from him, and bring them to the Orseoli. 
century, and exposed to the smoke of the altar- | The victorious soldier is received in tho great hall 
| Service ever since, cannot be expected to have | of St. Mark's, and then declares his real name— 
escaped uninjured to the middle of the nineteenth. | he is not Gatieno alone, but Galiene Faliero, the 
The picture it will however be recollected has | representative of that race which was supposed 
alnedy been mutilated by the removal of all but | extinct. For his services to the State le de- 
, mands that the historical black veil which shrouds 
the portrait of his ancestor, Marino Faliero 
shall be removed, and the great name once 
| more be honoured in Venice. The doge would 
cede, but the powerful Orscolo preventa the act, 
urging that to revoke the sentence which con- 
demned Marino would impugn the justice of those 
who judged him. Whereon Galicno breaks his 
Venetian sword and casts it at Orseols’s feet, 
but with that arm he does not fling away the scart 
embroidered with the arms of Venice, which has 
been presented to him by the fair Olynngria, 
Gioveann’’s daughter. The act should properly 
end here, but as the English version contains but 
three divisions, a short scene follows in which. 
Morosina commences her espionage, and is 
vanquished by love so far ag to declare 
she will follow him to the retreat of Useoques, 
In the second act we find Galieno tho chief of 
these outlaws, who, under his idance, have 
become organised, well-defonded. and more 
—— enemies of Venice than they have ever 

on. Morosina, having followed Galieno, in 
what capacity it is needless to state, as Mr, Fal- 
coner very cleverly disguises it, hax assumed 
gipsey attire; and we find her jealousy awakened 
against an unknown, named Olympia, This, of 
course, is Orseole who has given the Venetian 
searf to Faliero, and wha loves her, Olympia, 
being taken prisoner, is brought to the strong- 
hold of Uscogues, and then Morosina, learning her 
name, would devote her to ruin, but she is sa¥ed. 
A very admirable scene in Victor Hugo's best 
manner follows. Galieno sets Olmnpia ree, bid- 
ding her return to Venice, and accursing the 
city of the Adriatic, which he has condemned to 
destruction. Olympia mildly points to the Vene- 
tian scarf he still wears as an evidence that he 
loves Venice, and then follows the promptings of 


Orseolo hates him, prepares spies eg bm foot- 


the central divisions. 
in the Berlin Gallery. 


A museum of Silesian antiquities is in course 
of formation at Berlin. The first instalment of 
| it, consisting of about 500 articles, arranged 
in three saloons, has just been opened to the 
pablic. 

The French 


Portions of the wings are 































ernment, or M, Fould as its 
at the disposal of the Académie 
des Inscriptions ect Belles-Lattres, the sum of 
20,000 frines to be given to the author or authors 
of the best ‘‘History of the Arts of Design : 
their Origin, Progress, and Transmission among 
the different nations of antiquity down to the 
ago of Pericles.” According to the conditions of 
the minister, by the arts of design are to be un- 
PoE Sa painting, engraving, archi- 
tecture, and the industrial arta in their relation 
with the sciences. The works sent in are to be 
adjudicated on by a commission of five, composed 
of three members of the Académie des Inscrip- 
tions, and one each of those of Sciences and 
Beaux-Arts, Such a history would, if written by 
& man of competent learning and Weng be a 
work of great value. The Assyrian and other 
recent discoveries, and the wider researches of 
modern investigators, have laid open a vast body 
of materials bearing on the early history of art, 
and the influence of the art of the older nations 
on that of the Greeks; but its very greatness we 
should fear would place it beyond the probability 
of being successfully grappled with in a prize 
essay, and especially so in the present state of 
French literature. 

MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 
periem 
Princess's THEATRE.—The influence Victor 








Hugo has had over French dramatists is simply | the two women, each animated by the master 
wondrous, To Le Roi samuse, Lucrezia Borgi sion “love” built upon very different foun- 
Angelo, &e., &c., may possibly be attribated the | dations ; with Olympia it is built w innocence, 


extreme exceilence of construction in almost all 
French pieces, The founder of the romantic 
drama in France, as opposed to the unity classic, 
Vietor Hugo is absolutely to the French stage 
what Shakspere was to otrs, its regenerator. 
There are many polished Frenchmen, with 
great respect for the mystical forty, who will 
ard declare that Hugo far surpasses Racine, 
oliére, and Corneille as a dramatic writer, and 
no better proof of the influence this red republican 
genius has exercised can be found than in a study 
of all the more popular draratists of the present 
day ; George Send, Alersinios Dumas, pére ct Als, are 
eminent examples of this study of Hugo's master- 
er Amongst other humble followers, Hugo 
as M. Séjour, one of whose exceedingly ingenious 
and dramatic pieces was produced at the Princess's 
Theatre on Wednesday night, There was a general 
opinion that the adaptation was by Mr. Tom 
aylor, but, atrange to say, the belief was 
erroneous, the fortunnte writer being Mr. EF. 
Falconer, the author of Extremes, The Caguts, &e. 
The play is entitled The Master Passion ; whether 
“love” or “hate” is meant it would be hard 
to say, but there can be no objection to the 
spectator taking his choice, The plot is founded 
on one of those terrible old Italian vendottas 
which have so often served for dramatic pur- 
es—another evidence that nothing occurs 

n vain, The Orseoli and the Falieri are the 
enemies in The Master Passion. The last of 
the Orseoli is an aged nobleman named @ioeaani 
Orsenlo (Mr. Ryder), a director of the Council 
of Ten, A soldier of fortune named Galirne 
returns to Venice, the conqueror of all the 
snemics of the Adriatic; but before his coming 


pority, and simplicity; with Morosina it ig 
‘ounded upon pride, passion, and vanity. The. 
agony of doubt, endured Faliero, who has 
taken the name of ‘‘the Black Captain,” makes a 
very situation, the climax to which is ob- 
tained by Galieno tacitly declaring for Olympia, ' 
Tho act then concludes with a Pallet. In the 
third act we are again in Venice. Grliena 
has returned to Venice, and so also has AMoro- 
sina, Giovanni hears of their return from his spies, 
and arrests the lady, while Gatieno puts himself 
in the powerful lord's grasp by coming for an 
audience to learn why his steps are watched. If 
now (iovannd could prove that Gadieno and tha 
Black Captain were one, he could destroy hig 
traditional enemy, and this identity he effects by 
threatening Morosiaa with torture if she will not 
betray the secret, when Galieno comes from a 
neighbouring room and confesses his crime against 
Venice. He ia now in the noble’s power, and he 
would be condemned but for the entrance of 
Olympic, who confesses her love for the enemy of 
her house, . A vast mass of action is preased into 
the next scone or so, but the drama concludes by 
Giovanni bestowing his daughter on his enemy, 
and dying as he endeavours to bleas then. 
It will be seen that this drama is full of good 
theatrical effects, Noble and evil passions are 
powerfully combined in the same person in that 
consummate manner which Hugo, amongst 
moderns, originated. Morosina, a tho uly 
bad woman, is purified and made heroic by love ; 
Galieno is chivalrous, and this very quality leads 
to his hatred of Venice ; while Giovanni lores his 
daughter with unutterable love, and at the aame 
time is the least merciful tyrant in all Venice, 
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That Mr. Falconer has made an ambitious mis- 
tuke in endeavouring to elevate this drama to the 
heroic school, by writing it in blank verse, is only 
too obvions ; but, on the other hand, he has tT 
abstained from the ‘* fanny” businesa—we don 
find an irrepressible “comique” in the entire drama. 
That he has forced the action of many acts into 
three is alsoa pity, for the ** situations, a 
in the last act, follow one another so rapidly, a 
with so little elaboration, as to seem actual 
burlesque. Mr, Falconer has also obviously 
laboured under the intellectual degradation of 
writing-up to the Merchant of Venice scenes, left 
by Mr. Charles Kean ; but we have gladly given a 
long notice to this drama, because it is the 
ble commencement of a new era in the 
lish drama, ised by Mr. Harris in stating 
that he should faithfully reproduce the dramas of 
the Porte St. Martin theatre—a style of drama 
which, honestly and wisely rendered, will do the 
English public no harm, and is very different 
from the awful adaptations we have seen for 
rs at the Adelphi—in which the aim has 
to by the ‘‘funny” medium 
as far as it was possible, and a charming speci- 
men of which we now have in the later scenes of 
the revival of The Willow Copse, Let any think- 
ing man compare this drama with The Master 
Passion, and he must declare in favour of the 
latter, as being infinitely more refined and worthy 
of praise. And another canse for congratulation 
is to be found in Mr. G. Melville, who certainly 
performs in a romantic drama with that sympath 
which we have never yet seen on the Engli 
he is a great acquisition to the Princess's ; 
let him only get rid of what staginess he still pos- 
sesses, and he may as surely form a school as it is 
certain that Mr. Robson has; of the remaining 
actors we cannot say much for Mr. Ryder—who 
almost ranted his white beard off. Of Mrs. Leclerq’s 
acting we must say all gentle things, though we 
tay her to get the author's permission to abolish 
¢ poison-bottle in the last act ; there is no lead- 
ing up to the situation, and it certainly justified the 
laughter with which tho last scene was greeted, 
and which, if due to a clique—and there were 


many a ces Which might justify this con- 
elnsion—would have been repressed ‘ond a 
doubt by the public, could have felt, by 


that innateness which is independent of criticism, 
that the situation was unjustifiably condemnable. 
Of Mrs. C, Young we are compelled to say that 
she was unfitted for the pa re in the 
ofiginal, we believe, by the portly Mdme. Guyon. 
She did her best with it, but the character is 
far above her physique—it is one of Celeste’s cha- 
ractera, rete it is wonderful that has 
been apparently forgotten by Mr, Harris. How- 
over, ain praise must be given to Mrs, Youn 
for her two great scenes—the one in the seco 
act with O02, ia, and that in the last, in which 
she is near forced to betray Galieno, when con- 
fronted with the torturers—a bad introduction, 
though, on the English stage, Of the manner in 
which the piece is put on the s too much 
cannot be said—it is admirable, e ballet is a 
triumph. The chorus, the verve, the abandon of 
the whole scene is beyond praise. : 
We must not forget again to mention Miss 
Keeley’s wondrous ‘‘ Pussy; she plays the part 
better each —— ; and Mr. Shore now seems to 
comprehend that the words of the piece have some 
meaning—that the little piece is a satire—as the 
first words of Pussy proclaim, for she demands a 


glass ! 

Apeurut Taratrr.—A faree has been jer 
duced here entitled, A Row on the Premises, It is 
a lantation, and flags wofully—i as 
Beuffé’s characters would have flagged had there 
been no Robson to interpret and refine them— 
flags, as Ravel's characters must flag on the 
English stage, because we have no Ravel. Of 
course the Row on the Premises is from the Palais 
Royal, at which mad theatre the affair was pro- 
dnced a few weeks back. The plot is beyond de- 
scription, and therein lies its chief feature. A 
gentleman importunes a lndy for her address ; 
she gives him that of a neighbour; he watches 








he failed to support the piece—which, in the 
original French, is one ovation from first to last. 


Sr. James's Tueatan.—On Saturday night 
last we had to endure one of those horrible com- 
positions which almost prompt dramatic critics to 
take the refuge of suicide. © perpetrator was 
and is Mr. Leicester Buckingham, and, as though 
to intensify his injury, he has actually admitted 
on the bills that his piece is from the French. 
For a long time the critics have cried out against 
adaptations being entitled ‘‘new and orrigmnal” 
pieces ; now, when English transposors are begin- 
ning to announce their pieces with the admission 
that they are neither new nor real, Mr. L. Buck- 
ingham is one of the first writers to libel French 
authors with such a composition as Cupid's Ladder. 
The title is drawn from the adventures of a peasant 
(Miss Lydia Thompson) who personates first aclever 
ploughboy who wins the heart of a maiden, who 
takes his in exchange. This maiden is then 
declared a great lady, and so the rustic becomes a 
postboy, and in this guise makes a second con- 
quest ; he then appears as a French dandy, got 
up like a London swell, and in this costume 
enslaves first a young lady of title, and then an 
old lady of title—and by these means the rustic 
procures a valuable intment, and so can m: 
the maiden who has ea fine lady, Woul 
it be believed that two long acts are appropriated 
to this farrago? Miss Lydia Thompson played her 
little character well—but Miss Thompson can dance 


better than she can act, as she proves by her 
admirable hornpipe and toy-lancing in i. 
Tous, and she should not dim her reputation by 


a ring in a comparatively inferior light. Mr. 
You is pe, seem in Chie oharesing 
Cupid's 7, and as a timid postilion, who is 
determined to marry a certain landlady, and who 
asserts, with respect to this — at least a 
dozen times during the two acts, ** 1 shall get my 
steam up, and vaccinate her!" We think we 
have said enough about Cupid's Ladder, but 
seeing the caro with which the pieces are dressed 
and _ upon the stage at this house, the abilities 
of the company, and the fresh talent which is 
each night displayed i lately unknown actors 
and actresses, it is deplorable that the manage- 
ment will not see that it would be infinitely to 
the advantage of the theatre to employ reall 
a writers, and have nothing to do wi 

ramatic ‘‘authors” (if the term may be applied) 
whose writings can but result in mortification to 
all parties, the writers themselves being very 
certainly included. 

Poole’s comedy, They're Both to Blame, has 
been revived at this house. It is worthy of 
remark from the capital acting of Mra, F. M ws 
and Mr. Leigh Murray as “‘they"” who are to 
blame, No one can exceed Mr. Leigh Murray as 
an unexa, ed dranken gentleman—if a gentle- 
wero drank. The piece has been very well 
received. 


Srraxp Tuearne.—Never in the whole course 
of our existence did we witness any piece so 
utterly and hopelessly absurd as Mr. Andrew 
Halliday’s burlesque of Romeo and Juliet on 
Thursday last ; and it is with sincere t that we 
add the piece was applauded, and did not meet 
with a single expression of disapprobation. The 
critical character of an English andience was 
never so humbled as by the applause of the 
people who overflowed the Strand Theatre to 
witness this unparalleled exhibition. It is to 
be sig = the success should be attributed 
to an English clague. No other lan than 
Mr. Halliday’s can give an idea of the t im 
tion to which this burlesque forces the Strand 
Theatre. We may honestly say that there 
is not one good line in the performance, not one 
worl of original wit, no decent rhyme, not the 


rf 
an apotheosis of drunkenness, the third 
the promotion of the undertaking business (for 
Mr. Shillibeer is referred to several times), the 
fourth that everybody should ask everybody else 
if his mother knows he is out; in fact, the 
vulgarities are so piled up that the tator of 
taste must be fairly stifled them. 
ur amazement is that the licenser of plays 
could pass such a work, that the able foams 
could accept it, and, above all, that the charming 
actresses and capital actors of Miss Swanborough’s 
company should consent to lower their talent, and 
even genius, by representing such a burlesque. 
If any of our readers doubt the justice of our con- 
demnation, we have only to describe the last scene. 
and we think they will question us no more. 
Romeo and Juliet bury each other, and a theatrical 
Shakspere rises through a ag is ridiculed by 
the assembled characters. When shall we welcome 
a successful pupil in Mr. Planché’s school? Ex- 
travaganza writers rise up one after the other! 
each more vulgar than his predecessor, until we 
begin to despair. Only Mr. Byron himself has 
obtained a respectable position in this class of 
writing, and oven he has much to do before he can 
be worthy to hold the pen of the writer of the 
charming, beautiful, and pure extravaganza which 
Mr. Planché has called Love and Fortune. 


The production of several new pieces in rapid 
succession at one house is probably the motive 
power which has led to the announcement of so 
many new pieces at the foot of the play bills. 
Almost every house promises novelty « the — 
comes from the Lyceum, which report declares 
has been taken by Mdme, Celeste; she will be 
heartily welcomed back to the me is, At 
the Olympic Medea, the wonderful Medea, the 
great proof that it is indeed but one step from the 
sublime to the ridiculous, is to be uced on 
Monday, and beyond a doubt with the old 
success. On the same evening a new comedictta, 
The Head of the Family, honourably declared to 
be taken from the French, is to be played. 

At the Adelphi Theatre the news is somewhat 
saddening. Drnorah is to be ridiculed, and Mr. 
W. Brough is the perpetrator of the vulgarity. It 
is difficult to guess what there is open to bur- 
lesque in Dinoral, We Mr. P. Bedford 
wil play the wandering maiden, and we wonder— 
has Mr. B introduced a comic version of the 
grand ‘‘Ave Maria?" that would be se very charac- 
with but one, aatistactury feting, thet ef footing 

th but one sati i 
the original is popular, @ thing sntisiaateny 
know, as it proves English Opera of 1859 and 
1860 is as successful as its predecessors. A new 
drama by Mr. Watts Phillips, entitled The Dead 
Heart, is also to be given at this house mext week. 

To refer to the Olympic once more, and é propor 
to The Porter's Knot, the careful calculations of 
two gentleman show that of the many — who 
weep over this touching home drama, the number 
of _—— moved to tears by the display is 
double that of the ladies. Facts are stubborn 
things, and overthrow many preconceived idens. 





— &c., ror America, viA Conk.—To 
facilitate the carrying into effect of the new ar- 
mont made for sending mails to the United 
States and British North America, wa Cork, on 
Saturday, the 5th inst. (to-day }, and on every alter- 
nate Saturday subsequently, it is necessary that all 
Letters and Newspapers intended to be forwarded 
in these mails, and which tnay be after the 
latest time when it has hitherto possible te 
“0 them, should either be prepaid by mecas of 
‘astage-stamps (as in the case of books), or be 
forwarded unpaid, No money, therefore, will be 
received in payment of postage upon the Letter. 
and tc fm in question, and if not prepaid 
by means of Stamps, such Letters, &c., must be 
dropped into the Box as unpaid. , 
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Carstan Patace,—Return of Admissions for 
six days, ending Friday, October 28th, 1859 (in- 
cluding season ticket holders), 12,703, 

Sam Stick.—It is now positively known, that 
the writer of those humourous papers pub- 
lishing in the Dublin University Magazine, en- 
titled ** The Season Ticket,” is Judge Halliburton, 
the author of the **Clockmaker.” These articles 


possess all the peculiarities of his style, and | 


tningle a large amount of information with witty 
anecdotes, 

Tur Tempie Ganpexs,—Tho show of Chry- 
santhemums in the two Temple Gardens is now 
open to the public (Free) every day from nine till 
dusk, Visitors are respectfully invited to an in- 
spection of the extraordinary collection of Pom- 
pons, a dwarf variety of this beautiful Autumn 
ilower, in the garden of the Middle Temple ; the 
entrance to this garden is from the broad flight of 
steps in front of the fountain, within a few minutes’ 

of the larger garden, and near Essex Street. 

Naro.eox’s Movements,—At this moment he 
has —— line-of-battie ships on the stocks, 
plated with steel, and fitted with every modern 
improvement. He has completed the construction 
of a coast line of telegraphs, all centering at 


Cherbourg, so that no i ean leave any harbour 
on this side of the Channel without being signalled 
to the fleet stationed at that exe prepara- 


tions for war are not confined to France: he 
has a greater military force at Martinique and 
Guadaloupe than we have in all our West India 
Islands put together. He has fortified St. Pierre 
and Michelon, which lie between Newfoundland 
and Canada, contrary to the express terms of the 
treaty ; and under pretence of meeting at Cape 
Breton the French mails, re by the Cunard 
steamers, he sends men-of-war thither, who return 
to those places heavily laden with coal from the 
Sydney mines.— Dublin University Magazine, 
THE Attack on Bunyay.—Miss Catherine 
Isabella Cust has published a translation from 
= — Pear it copy F3 “: aa 
useum, of the ** image of the Sowle,” 
Guillaume de Guilerille, a churchman, we 
Hourished in the fifteenth century. This was ori- 
inally translated in England 70 years before the 
tion, and was printed by Caxton in 1483. 
Her object being to show that Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim's 
” is nearly a verbatim copy of this rare 
with a fow alterations here and there, to 
give ita tinge of originality, it may be as well 


to console the lovers of B by stating that 
Steater writers than he are a to suffer similar 
attacks :-—Swift’s ‘‘ Gulliver,” has frequently been 


assaulted, and is proved to be an ‘utter robbery” 
from the French ; but now Milton's works are to 
be shown ban seer from Dante; and 
poor, persecut hakspere is to be convicted of 
wholesale robbery from a French philosopher. 
However, these terrible literary irons are not yet 
hot, even if they are in the fire, 

Tas Zovaves.—The first ** Zouave” force was 
formed in Algeria, in 1830, by the enlistment of 
indigenes, or natives, in two battalions, which 
received the name of Zouaves, as the denomination 
of foot-soldiers the Dey of Algicrs was used to 
recruit, principally from a confederation of tribes 
called in Arabic, Zououa, inhabiting beyond the 
Djurjure mountains in Kabylia, Many Frenchmen, 
by no means the élite of their country, were, at 
firet, embodied in this new irregular corps, which 
retained the oriental costume, and soon became 
famons for exploits aguinst the Arabic guerillas. 
Very many of these fierce Gauls have become so 
acclimatised in Africa, so assimilated inappearance, 
under its burning san, to the dark-red complex- 
joned warriors whose name they bear, as to be 
often taken by strangers fur veritable Bedouins, 
although born and bred within sound of the bells 
of Notra Dame; and some of them, amused b: 
the mistake, have replied to the question, “TS 
what Arab tribe do you belong?" not b saying, 
** We are of the Beni-Mahmond, or Beni-Hassan ;" 
but, ‘*To the tribe of Beni-St. Antoine, or Beni- 
St. Honor: !"—Dublin University Magazine, 
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ABERCROMBIE ON THE INTELLEC- 


| TUAL POWERS, AND THE INVESTIGATION OF 
TRUTH. Fifteenth Edition. Imo, ts, 6d, 


ABERCROMBIE ON THE PHILO- 
SOPHY OF THE MORAL FEELINGS, Twelfth Edi- 
tion, 12mo, 44, 


BYRON'’S POETRY. Complete, with 


Portrait. One volame, Poet fvo. 0. 


BYRON'’S CHILDE HAROLD. Small 


8vo, 6d,, le, and 26. Gd. each, 


CAMPBELL’S LIVES OF THE 


BRITISH PORTS. Third Edition, Post avo, 6s. 


CAMPBELL’S (LORD) LIVES OF THE 
LORD CHANCELLORS OF ENGLAND, Fourth Bdi- 
; Won. 10 vols, 8v0, O0¥. 


COLERIDGE’S TABLE-TALK. Fourth 
Eiition, Portrait, Foap, 8vo, de. 


CRABBE'S LIFE AND POETICAL 
WORKS, Plates. Svola. Ponp, dvo. 24. 


DAVY’'S CONSOLATIONS IN 
TRAVEL, Sixth Edition, Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 


DAVY'S SALMONIA. Fourth Edition, 
Woodeuts, Peap. 8vo, 6. 


HALLAM'S HISTORICAL WORKS, 
Eleventh Edition, Complete im 10 vols. Post 8vo, és, each, 


1. Historr ov Ewonarp. 3 vols. 
2. Histosy ov tHe Mipptx Aca, 3 vals, 
3. Lirexany History or Evsorx, 4 vols. 


HEBER'S JOURNALS IN INDIA. 
Ninth Edition, 2 vols, post fvo. 12s, 
JESSE'S GLEANINGS IN NATURAL 


HISTORY. Ninth Edition, Woodonta, 12mo. 6s, 


JESSE'S SCENES AND TALES oF 
COUNTRY LIFE. Third Edition. Woodeuta. 12mo. és, 


KNIGHT'S KNOWLEDGE IS POWER, 


OR, THE RESULTS OF LABOUR, CAPIT AND 
SKILL. Second Edition. Woodeuts. Post &vo. 7r, 6d. 


LAYARD'S POPULAR ACCOUNT OF 
NINEVEH, Pifeenth Edition. Woodcouts, 12mo. Ge, 








PAINTERS, Pintes, Syo. 10s, 6d, 
LOCKHART’S ANCIENT SPANISH 


BALLADS, Fourth Edition, Post vo. 24. 6d. 
MAHON’S (LORD) HISTORY OF 


ENGLAND. 1718—1783. Fifth Edition, 7 vols, Poat 
Bvo0, oe, 


NAPIER’S BATTLES AND SIEGES 


RENNIE'S INSECT ARCHITECTURE. 


Fifth Edition, Woodcuts, Post évo, Ss, 


SMILES’ STORY OF THE LIFE OF 


GRORGE STEPHENSON, Fifth Edition. Woodcuts, 
Post 8yo, 64, 


SOUTHEY’S BOOK OF THE CHURCH. 
Seventh Edition. Post &ro. 7, 6d, 


WILKINSON'S ANCIENT EGYP- 


TIANS, Third Edition. Wocdouts. 2 vols. post #vo, 12s, 


WORDSWORTH'S TOUR IN ATHENS 
AND ATTICA. Third Bdition, Woodeuts, Crown Svo. 


WORNUM'S HISTORY OF PAINT. 


ING, FROM THE EARLIEST AGES TO THE PRE- 
SENT TIME. Fourth Edition. Woodcuts. Post 3vo, 6s, 


Jows Murray, Albemarle Street. 





LESLIE'S HANDBOOK FOR YOUNG vase 
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ENMAN, 


TNTRODUCER OF THE SOUTH APRICAN 
ba SHERRY, &c. Pimest impertations, doy, dozen, 
bile See “nerensine conmectiom, saving the at 
& cone! . 
Enaeyanee of retarning — 
A Fist Sample of both for 24 stampa, 
Wise 1 Cast forwarded free to any railway station in England, 
EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, it, per gullom, or S04. 
per deaen. 
‘Terms, Cash. ome orders ust comtain a remittance, Cross 
cheques” Bask of " Dice lists forwarded on application, 
JAMES L. DENMAN, 
65, Fenchurch Street, corner of Hallway Place, London, 


Second Edition, enlarged, 2 vols. fenp. #10, ds. 


GER; OR, CASUAL THOUGHTS AND 
SUGGESTIONS. By B DOCKHAY. 


ey 18 Pace 
Kerkviey om Prafeser a" Order of 
* Thee‘ Address at the Mechanics’ Institute” is Teh Ceincee tee 
\ « 
materials, Geatiomenn's Magazine, 


London: A. W. Bawwerr, 5, Hishopemte Without, B.C, 





Om the Let of Noweesber, 1499, price 1s 


[HE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL, 
Second Beries, No.5, containing the 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL BOCTETY. 

CoxTent#:—The State of Pharmacy in Ireland—Seleer| to 
the Jacob Hell Memorial (coutineed) — Pharmaceutical 3 
Distribetion of Prizes—Os African ‘Turmerio=On 5: pf Glager— 
Iemarks on Pharaceutical Infusions, amd a “ 
paring thes: more ly —Manufect: ot Toxes— 
repo Perri lodidi—. in Pyrites—Cultivation of Medicinal 
Mantes at Hitelin—Pharmacy in itelfust—Kesults eal and 
Chembeal Lnvestigation and Applicatiess in the in 


Arte. ae 

teen the Absorption of Armenic by Fisnte—Orrup 

of Trem and Manganrse—Prosecution under the 

MM Act—lusonous Coloured Swoetmeats—Death from Praasie 

VOLUME XVIUL. may be had im boards, as well as the preceding 
‘Volumes, price Lis. 6d. cach. 


Leadon: Jonx Crcncwtis, New Burlington Street; 
Mactticuiax & Brawaar, Palabargh, and Paxotn & Oo, Duttin, 





‘This day, #ro, fy. 


PALey's EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. 
a Dele Annotations by Ricuaan Waarety, D.D., Archbishop 


Lately published. 


PALEY's MORAL PHILOSOPHY. With 
Amnotations by the Axcunnior or Dein. Fe, 


pD* PALEY’S WORKS. A Lecture by the 
ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN, bs. 


Lewton: Foun W. Pances & Son, West Strand. 


AU-DE-VIE.—This pure PALE BRANDY, 
sane pecan eee, bee hom, 8 dermonet analysis, 
tations of veritable Cognac. ; 
securely packed in a case for the country, Bis. 

HENRY BRETT & CO., O14 Purnival’s Distillery, Holborn, 


W. SILVER & Co,’s OUTFITTING WARE- 
Sete Genes Saad, M1, CORNET, EC OUTFITS, Br 








Awstralia, India, and Chins, for Naval and M Cadets, 

, and Civilians ; for, gent home use 

vit,, Naval and Mi uniforms and civilian dress of the best 

and , shirts, bowlers, cloves, av, Indies’ ewt~ 

ft furniture for exmp, barrack. and colonial crabencing 

every variety of cn! work, cam hen, 
waited to all climates, 


Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H.M. Dockyards}, Woolwich. 


ay es 


Browns POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR, 
te the best Arrowrost. Delicious in Puidin 





de! 
Pr Inferior articies are not 
fretioner, and Com 





LENFIELD PATENT STA RCH, 
HER MAJPSTY'® LAUND KOS isto be THE STscH 
Bu EVER USED. - eae pe 
WHEN You LEXFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
REE THAT you Stir Frvae Imre nue are often eubaitte 
WOTRERSPOON & CO., GLASGOW AND LONDON. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. — What 
Gong So ear 
Sent temedy ft REATING'S OOUG en yoy a 

Prepared le pe, amd . . te, 
We. Tach) by. Twos rarrea Coemit sy 78, St. Pols 








BENSON'S WATCHES 
© Perfection ef mechamism.”"—Morning Peat, 

GOLD WATCHES, 4 to 1M Gs. SILVER WATCHES, 2 to 3 Gs. 
Send Two Stamps for Benson's Mustrated Watch Pasaphiet, 


‘Watches nent free to any part of tun United Kingtom, om receipt of 


HAH, Ladgate Hil, Lewdon, BC. Established 70, 
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THE EVROPEAN & COLONIAL WINE COMPANY. 
No, 122, Patt Mate, 2 W, 


HE above Com has been formed | Sar the the 
T Ngee re ran Oe ao eee x enlan chuceven 


Frnutes ran Poke 
SOUTH AFRICAN SHERRY ............ 2s & Shs, per doz. 


SOUTH APRICAN PORT ..,.....- 
‘Tbe nest ever Introduced 








VICTORIA BUERRY .........6 
er A truly excellent pond natusal wine, ri 
SPARKLING EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE 3s. 
‘to that emally charged Os. per doz. “ 
SPLENDID OLD PORT...... errr pat 
os Ten years in the wood. = 
PALB COGNAC BRANDY ...ccccceeees Be, ‘eos, ” 


Botties and packages included, and free to any London Rallway 
Station. 


Terms cash, Country orders to be accompanied with a remittance. 
Price Lists eent free on application. 
WILLIAM REID TLPYING, Manager. 





WINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE LUXURY. 


ON VERY SUPERIOR PORTS, SHERRY, 
‘at A RRNA, Oo. 0t wikia, wt Bold a extensive stock are 

! mahi conde ted trom ihe CET ook eae et Donia 

Meioa peicd usual duty. 


Pint samples of either sent for 12 Stamps, 
Delivered free to any Leadon Railway Terminus, Terms, cosh, 
or approved reference prior to delivery, 
“TGnd your wine te be pure and bg gry we I hare no 
doubt of ita being far more wholmome than deial mixtures 
too uftew sold fur genuine Sherry 
“HY. LETHEBY, M.D., London Hospital” 
The Analysis of Dr. Lethedy sent free on application. 
BRANDY, 144, per gation, 
WELLER & HUGHES, Wholesal id I 
x je mn Sotrit importers, 





NOTICE—TO INDUCE A TRIAL OF 
SouTH AFRICAN WINES at 208. & 24s. per dos. 
{ 


of which has now near: 
denen per annem—vide Hoard of Trade Returns ieturna).a CASh containing 
. sealed and labelled, will be forwarded 


~ viz. half bettie cach of bent OUTIL 
erent SSSA el SARPRLLSE Te ec 


pect aeneny BROUGH, 2%, Strand, W.C. 





PURE SCOTCH MALT WHISKY. 


DONALD D DUNCAN'S PURE SCOTCH MALT 
KIES are CHEAPEK, MORK WHOLESOME, and 
PAR SUPERIOR to the Guest PRENCH BRAND 


ROY. 





DONALD DUNCAN'S celebented Mogistered D.D. 
WHISKY, of extracrdinary quality and age .... %y. ” 


Tro f either of the abeye cent to om: part, or sam 
torwarded ter i atamper Terms, Cash. J ple 


4, Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C. 





Aine te PALE ALE, in 1 the finest condition, 
delivered oo. 


poet pe now be! 
oa Miche sepa Bynes rs treme ot Sa oper orkame, 





= MEDAL LIQUID HAIR DYE. 
ONLY ONE APPLICATION, 


INSTANTANEOUS, INDELIBLE, HARMLESS, & SCENTLESS. 


CEaee, free, Se. 34. and Gs,, direct from FE. FP. LANGDALE'S 
= ' Pinboratory, 73, Hatton Garden, EC. 


“ Mr, Langdale's pevparations are. < oat mind, the most ext 
News, Duly 18, 1881, 

Along amd in 
Phe Lancet wilt oe 
167. be 


- Acopy will 


report on podpots of B. FE le's 
fe Commission a ome te tee | 


id in that coal of Suteseny, . Suneary ieeb 
forwarded for two stamps. * 


AGENTS WANTED. 





TO NUVILDERS, SHIPPERS, &, 
he JOHNSON info informs the above that he is 





LEAD and URED Punt at Pi ee ot once then The 
Benue meer area Falals are rec bed te the 
bart any other, will retain colour in ey climate : uaai- 
ford, W. 

OLLOWAY'S OINTMENT AND PILLS, 


CASUALTIES —When ,— cold weather mecessitates the use 
of fires for our comfnet, how ling is it to tead in the pesblic 

the awful accidents constantly befaliing children and othe ms 

this swaree. Por barns, s , cares, atl wounds, Holleway's 

Otntment stands anrivalled ; it soothes the preent pain, redures the 
inflammation linge Ee injured extracts all unwhale- 
some humeara, abd #0 ites the blood fn the ne: ighbowring weasels, 

sound flesh soon displaces all b 
Every hourehold should eave this 
threat, now named diphtheria, this olatment rubbed on the throat 
effective. In all chronic or comstitutional ailments, 
should be taken whilet applying the olatment. 


y at hand 


is wonderfull 
Holloway» ¥ 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


——— 
. METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 
BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


J OSEPH GILLOTT. begs most etfully to 


use EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, GUALITE OF 
MaTeRtat, amd, above all cesarwass tx race, he believes willenwure 


universal a; , and defy competi 

Bach ten the impress of hie name as 4 guarantee of quality; 
and the Aaya epost up ia wep im the usual style of boxes, containing owe gross 
each, taide, amd the fac-sizalle of his signature. 
nthe tensively engaged in tuition, J. G. has 


At the i te request ut persons ex 


WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 
whick are expeciall; paapted to thelr ues) being of different 
offesttiity, and nad with and broad points, wubta’ 
the vai roles Kinds of Writing taught le ts Sehoods. 

ne Reta! at by all Stationers, ,and other her seepectahie 
rm in & Pens. —Merchants and wholesale Dealers can be 
supplied at the Work Greham Stree, 98, New Btrete, dirmingham , 


No, #1, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK; and at 37,GRACECHURCH 
STREET. LONDON, 


for 


RUPTURES, 
HRY HER MAJESTY'S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


y HITES MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER 

ang eaten eae the tate a 
po hy gt py iba fo chate i exco- 
the body, by elector aay; thy it camite of every hind ot axercioe 
Sitwont slightest incoavenlence tothe weerer,end is perfectly 


“ We do net hesitate to give to this invention ur enqualised a 
tion, ire ph tga mat fay trie the use of ik te those w' 


is thus recom- 
ch and State Gasette, 


Recoms the following eminent Surgeons:—William 
Forguson, Keq,, rhe. Frofeear of 7 in King College, 


sake, Surgeon to the Leadon Truss Society ; 
ie had Bunge do te a ms 


see sheune may be had by Post,and the Truss (which 
to ‘at enn be on sending the clream: 
the body two inches below the hips te the Manufacturer, 


oy WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


Price ofa Troe, ee is ‘Mis. Od, ated She, Od. Postage, te 
en el . nt 42, ane Ger, éd. Postage, 
Price of an Umbilical Truss, Gis. 6d, Postage, te. 10d, 


Yost-office orders to be made payable to John White, Post-affice, 
Piccadilly. 


Ei iennter STOCKINGS, KNEF CAPS, a 


nes materia’ of which these are made is recommended b 
ELASTIC and COMPLESSIBLE fo 
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Publishing in Moathly Parts, Ticenty-four in number ; price 2s. Gd. cach, and in Volumes, Six ie number, 
price 12s, each, at intervals of four months, 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA 


(FOURTH DIVISION. 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


*.* Vols. I. and I. are now ready. 


THREE of the Four Divisions of this important work having been completed, and the publication of the 
FOURTH DIVISION having commenced, the Proprietors desire to call attention to the character of the Cyclopadia as a complete body of knowledge. 


As separnte works, the nature of the Cyclopedia of Geoanarny, of Biocrarny, of Natvrar History, and of Anta axp Sciences, is sufficiently 
clear, But, taken as a whole, the connection of these great Divisions may require some very brief elucidation. 

If the English Cyclopedia had boen arranged in ¢e0 Alphabets instead of in four, the one department might have been called Literary, the other 
The Cyclopedia of Grocnapny, and the Cyclopedia of Brocrarny, forming Ten Volumes, embrace together not only the Description of every 
Country, but its History in all ages, Under the Geographical name will be found a rapid view of a nation’s progress. Under the Biographical names wil 
be found all the great public events, and the religious, moral, and intellectual history of every State, as detailed in the lives of its eminent citizens. 


The Cyclopedia of Natura. Htsrory, and the Cyclopedia of Ants AND Scrences, now in course of publication, and forming also Ten volumes, 
resent every feature of the Physical and Moral Sciences, und of the applications of Science to Productive Industry. This concluding Division alse em- 
sraces nll branches of miscellaneous information not strictly referable to these general heads. 


The English Cyclopmdia is founded npon the valuable Copyright of the Penny Cyclopedia, which has always remained in the hands of Mr, Kxicrr. 
Every article in that celebrated work was an original contribution, furnished by many of the most eminent men of the time. The elaborate revisions, with 
the large widitions, of the present work, have involved a new outlay for literary labour of not less than Seven Thousand Pounds, making the cost of literary 
production alone of these Twenty Volames, not far short of Fifty Thousand Pounds, 

Three-fourths of the Cyclopedia being now completed, no doubt cau arise as to the certainty of the remaining fourth being regularly carried to a 
conelaxion. Tho last Division commenced in the periodical course of publication, on the 31lat of Jannary, 1859, and will be finished in the last month of 
1860, 





The following list exhibits the leading departments of the Cvetorapra or Axrs ann Screxcrsa; and the names of some of the Contributors are 
subjoined. This Division also includes all branches of miscellaneous information not included in cither of the other three, 


Mathematics.—Astronomy.—Optics.—Mathematical, Astronomical, and Optical Instruments.--Acoustics.—Dynamics.— 
Electricity.—_Magnetism.—Meteorology. 


G. B. Arter, A.M., Trinity College, Cambridge, Astronomer Royn!.—F. W, | smawka, A.M. (the Inte}, Trinity College, Cambridge.—Gronee G, Sromns, A.M. F.R.S., 
Bearcrr, P.2.5.-Ronemt Geaxt, M.A., P.H.A.B.—A, De Mougax, AM,, ‘Trinity | Locasian Profoesor, Cambeidire.—4maaies Tomiixson, Lecturer on Science, Ring's 
College, Cambridge, Professor of Mathematics, at University College, London.— | Coboge Bchool.—Ronest Winuis, A.M., F.R.S., Jacksonian Professor, dew. 
Rev. R, Meerar (the tote), Caina College, Cambridge.—A. Rors.—Rev. K. Saeen 


Chemistry.-Materia Medica, Medicine, Surgery. 


W. Hacer, M.D.—Dr, Brexez (the late), of Bertin.—R. Diccsow, M.D.—J. Fazism, | M.D, {tho late).—. Lanweesree, M.D.—J. Pacrt, St. Bartholomew's Hosyital,— 
A.M,, Trin, Col., Cambridge. —¥, Faawxtasn, Ph.D, V.8.5,, Lectarer on Chemistry, | R. Paruers, F.R.S. (Ue late}.—J. Simos, M.D.—Bovrmwoop T. Sure, (.D— 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital,—Dr, Gaxenana, Trin. Col,, Oxford.—C, J. Jomsrrows, | W. Yowatr (the late), Veterinary Surgery. 


Fine Arts, Sculpture, Painting, Architecture, &c.—Building and Engineering.--Music and Musical Instruments. 


Troarn (Fine Arte),—R, Wrermeacorr, R.A.--R. N. Woaxest, Keeper and Secretary of 
the Nathoual Gallery. , 








W. Arurow, P.RLS., F.S.A. (the late).--G, R. Brower, C_E.--Sia C. 1. Eastiaxs, 
President of the Royal Acatemy.—W. Hoerins, Professor of Architecture ut King’s 
College.—H. Howanp, B.A. (the late}, Professor of Painting, Royal Academy.—Jamzs 


Navigation and Military Sciences. 


Professor Davies, Woolwich.—Hon, Captain Drvearex, R.N.—Captain Dowxxirr, | Major Procter, Toyal Military College, Sandhurst,—8, M. Saxsy, BLN, 
R.E.—J, Nanxiux, Professor of M Roya! Military College, Sandhorst.-~ | 


Rural Economy. 


Rev, W. Hicney.—Cmsiwrns J, Mostow. | Rav. W. L. Ruaw (the late), Vicar of Winkfiedd. 


Manufactures and Machinery. 


T, Beapixr, Professor of Geometrical Drawing, Woolwich, um! King’s College, | taring Art ‘and Machinery, King’s College, London.—G. Dorn.—E. Wouss,S Roval 
London.-G. R. Beawsra, C.E.—Bowasn Cowrzz (the Inte), Professor of Manafac- | Asiatic Society —A. Ross.--J. T. Seaxmeny,—A, Une M.D., PIS. (the late). . 


Philology.—Mental Philosophy.—Government and Political Economy, 
Grose Lowe, A.M.-T. E. Max, Barrister-ut-Law, Honse of Commeons.—Rav. A. J. W. 
a 


Mognison, A.M, Trinity College, Cambridge,—G. R, Portas, F.R.S. (the lave), Sec. 
the Board of Trade, 





W. D, Caurerra, A.M, Trinity Collere, Cambridge.—A. Dr Moray (Logic}.—J. 
Forres, Profeaeor of Mental Philosophy, University Collece, London.—T. H. Key, 
A.M,, Trinity College, Cambridge, University College, Loudon,—Cassens Koexicirt.— 


Law and Jurisprudence. 


Barrister-at-Law,—Groack Loxe, M.A.—D, M‘Lacntas, MLA. Barrister-at-Law — 
J.J. Lowspa.e, Barrister-at-Law,--Ma. Seesmawt Maywewa.-—Jommw A. Rowsmea, LLB. 
Darrister-at-Law, Professor of Engliah Law in Uulversizy College, Loudou.—Aurasp 
Wapainors, D.C. Advocate, Doctors” Commeoia, and Darricter-at-Law, 

j 





J. Avy, LL.D., Reins Professor of Civil Law, Cambridge.—J. H. Burros, 
Advocate, Edinburgh. dass B. Daves, Barrister-at Law.-J, C5. F. Day, Barrister- 
at-Law.—T. Patcowee, Borrister-at-Law. — Jaues Geant, Darrister-at-Liw.--D. 
Jaapisr, A.M,, Barrister-at-Low.—Rowrnt Matooum Kass, LL, Advocate and 





BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, EOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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‘This day is peblished, No 1. of 
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The West Indice and the Spanish Main. By 
Anthony Trollope. (Chapman & Hall.) 


THexe are books which are the critic's 
despair and the reporter's delight; there are 
writers who can only be justly dealt by when 
they are allowed to speak for themselves, 
Such o book is the one before us—such a 
writer is Mr. Anthony Trollope. That we 
are prepared to quote rather than to dis- 
course on “ The West Indies and the Spanish 
Main,” must from this preamble be apparent 
to the least practised reader of reviews. We 
are determined to make the most sparing 
use of our own words, and even in the por- 
tions which of necessity must be condensed, 
to wise Mr. Trollope’s language, in preference 
to our own. This cunning device, while it 
ligkttens our labours, will materially enhance 
the comfort of our readers, 

Mr. Trollope, travelling on some official 
business, which, though it undoubtedly was 
undertaken and accomplished for the public 
good, does in no way concern that public, 
visited successively the most important 
among the much injured and ssly- 
neglected of our West Indian colomes. As 
a matter of course, he went first to Jamaica, 
and landed at Kingston, which is built down 
close to the sea—or rather to the lagune 
which forms the harbour—has a southern 
aspect, and is hot even in winter. In the 
evening there is no twilight, and when the 
sun is down it is dark. Mees than half the 
streets, which look splendidly on the map, 
are not filled with houses, and the houses 
that are built are mostly of wood, and 


are unpainted, dixjointed, and going to! 


ruin. The streets are unpaved and un- 
lighted. The public buildings are ugly, 
and hardly any Europeans or white Creoles 
live in the town. hey have country seats 
at some little distance. The desolation of 
the town is accounted for, and in part caused 
by the fact that the governor and his staff of 
olicials live at Spanish Town, a most unde- 
sirable place, it would appear, since “it is 
like a city of the dead,” with long streets in 
which no human inhabitant is ever seen, but 
in which abide the most frightfully hideous 

igs that ever made a man ashamed to own 
vimself a bucon-eating biped. These Spanish 


‘Town pigs are never plump. They are the | 


very ghosts of swine, consisting entirely of 
bones and bristles, 

In Kingston Mr. Trollope made his first 
experience of a West Indian hotel. It was 
kept by Mrs. Seacole’s sister, who though 


clean and reasonable in her charges, clung | 


with touching tenderness to the idea that 


beefsteak and onions, and bread and cheese | 


and beer, comprised the only dict proper for 
an Englishman. He also studied the pecu- 
liarities of black servants, and found that to 
a stranger their manners are very strange. 
They are not absolutely uncivil, except on 
occasions; but they have an easy, free, 
patronising air, They do not appear to be 
y of money, rarely ask for it, and ex- 
press but little thankfulness when they get 
it. They like familiarity, but desire that it 
should preceded by a proper degree of 

ceremony : 
‘* * Halloo, old fellow 1 how about that bath ?° 











missioned to see a bath filled for me. He was 
cleaning boots at the time, and went on with his 
employment, sedulously, as though he had not 
heanl a word. Bat he was over sedulous, and I 
saw that he heard me. 

***T say, how about that bath ?* 1 continued. 
But he did not move a muscle, 

“*+ Put down those boots, sir,’ I said, going up 
to him ; ‘and go and do as | bid you.’ 

“*Who you call feller? You speak to a 
gen'lman gen'linanly, and den he fill de bath.’ 

“** James,” said I, ‘might I trouble you to 
leave those boots, and sev the bath filled for met' 
and | bowed to him, 

“CEs, sit,’ he answered, returning my bow; ; 
‘go atonce.’ And so he did, perfectly satisfied. 

ad he imagined, however, that I was quizzing 
rE in all probability he would not have gone at | 

| 

Mr. Trollope soon left Kingston for the | 
country, and showed his good sense by so | 
doing. There is scenery in Jamaica which | 
almost equals that of Switzerland and the | 
Tyrol, and there is also a temperature among 
the mountains in which a European can live 
corafortably, The only drawbacks to the 
pleasure of inland travelling are the expen- 
siveness of locomotion, the badness of the 
roads, and the want of hotela, which latter 
evil is cured, ag it probably has been caused, 
by the hospitality of the gentry. It is both 
strange and sad that this very hospitality 
should have hardened the hearts of English- 
men against the difficulties of a farmer's 
existence in Jamaica: 

*©4T¢ is rather hard on us," said a 


to me, with whom | was on terms o 
timacy to disensa such mattera—‘ We send word 


to the people at home that we are very par 
They won't quite believe us, so they send ont 
i 


your planter 
sufficient in- 


soinebody to see. The somebody comes, a plea- 
sant-mannered fellow, and we kill our little fatted 
calf for him; probably it is only a ewe lamb, 
We bring out our bottle ortwo of the best, that has 
been put by fora gala day, and so we make his 
heart glad. He goes home, and what does he say 
ofus? ‘* These Jamaica planters are princes—the 
best feliows living; 1 like them amazingly. But 
as for their poverty, don't believe a word of it, 
They swim in claret, and usually bathe in cham- 
ee: " Now that is hard, seeing that our common 
are is salt fish and rum and water.” I advised 
him in future to receive such iquirers with his 
ovdinary fare only, ‘Yes,’ said he, ‘and then 
we should get it on the other cheek. We should 
be abused for stinginess. No Jamaica man could 
stand that.’” 


Now for a description of the details of this 
nl poaeg 6 Let Mr. Trollope describe his 
day on a Jamaica plantation : 


“Country life in Jamaica certainly hos its 
attractions, The day is generally begun at six 
o'clock, when a cup of coffee is brought in ky a 
sable minister. I believe it is customary to take 
this in bed, or rather on the bed; for in Jamaica 
one’s connection with one’s bed does not amount 
to getting into it. One gets within the musquito 
net, and then plunges about with a loose sheet, 
which is sometimes on and sometimes off. With 
the cup of coffee comes a small modicum of dry 
toast, 

“After that the toilet progresses, not at a 
rapid pace. A tub of cold water and dilettante 
dressing will de something more than kill an hour, 
so that it is haif-past seven or cight before one 
leaves one’s room. . . . 

‘* At ten or half-past ten the nation sits down to 
breykfast ; not to a meal, my dear Mra. Jones, 
— ten and bread and butter, with two 
eggs for the master of the family and one for the 
mistress; bat a stout, solid banquet, consisting 
of fish, beefstenks—a breakfast is not a brenkfast 
in the Weat Indies without beefsteaks and onions, 
nor is a dinner so to be called without bread and 
cheese and beer—potatoes, yams, plantains, 4 


I snid one morning to a lad who had been 4 and half-a-dozen ‘tinned’ productions, namely, 


| Englund. Then there are tea and chovolate u 


meats sent from England in tin cases, Though 
they have every delicacy which the world can 
give them of native production, all these are as 
nothing, unless they also have something from 
nm 
the table, and on the sideboard beer and wine, 
ram and brandy. °Tis so that they breakfast 
at rural quarters in Janimica, 

“Then comes the day. Ladies may not subject 
their fair skin to the outrages of a tropical sun, 
and therefore, unless on very speciul occasions, 
they do not go out between breakfast and dinner. 
That they occupy themselves well during the 
while, charity feels convinced, Sancasm, how- 
ever, saya that they do not sin from over energy. 
For my own part, | do not care a doit for sarcasin, 
When their lords reappear, they are always found 
smiling, well-dressed, ana pretty ; and then after 
dinner they have but one sin—there is but one 
drawback—they will go to bed at 9 o'clock. 

“But by the men during the day it did not 
seem to me that the sun was much regarded, 
or that it need be much regurded, One can- 
not and certainly should not walk much; 
and no one does walk. A horse is there as a 
matter of course, and one walks upon that; nota 
great beast, sixteen hands Iigh, requiring all 
manner of levers between its Jaws, cupricoling 
and prancing about, and giving a man a deal of 
work merely to keep his seat and lock stately ; 
but o canny little quiet brute, fed chiefly on grass, 
patient of the sun, and not inclined to be trouble- 
some, With euch legs under him, and at a 
distance of some twenty miles from the coast, a 
man may get about in Jamaica pretty nearly ag 
wellashecanin England. . . . 

“The inspection of a pen or two, perhaps occa- 
sionally of the sugar works when they are about, 
soon wears through the hours, and at five pre- 
parations commence for the six o'clock dinner. . . 

** Dressing for dinner, however, is de rigewr in 
the West Indies. If a black coat, &c., could be 
laid aside anywhere as barbaric, and light loose 
clothing adopted, this should be done here. The 
soldiers, at least the privates, are already dressed 
as Zouaves ; and children and negroes ere hardl 
dressed at all. But the visitor, victim of tropica 
fashionable society, must appear in black clothing, 
becanse black clothing is the thing in England, 

“The cook in the Jamaica country-house is a 
person of importance, and Lam inclined to think 
that the lady whom I have accused of idleness 
docs during those vacant interlunar hours occa- 
sionally peor into her kitchen. The resnits at 
any rete are good—sufficiently so to break the 
hearts of some of our miserable cight hundred a 
year men at home. 

** After dinner no wine is tnken---none, at least, 
beyond one glass with the Iadies, and, if you 
choose it, one after they are gone, . . . 

** And then men and women saunter out on the 
verandah, or perhaps, if it be starlight or moon- 
light, into the garden. Oh, what stars they are, 
those in that western tropical world! How 
beautiful a woman looks by their light, how sweet 
the air smells, how gloriously legible are the con- 
stellations of the heavens! And then one sips a 
cup of coffee, and there is a little chat, the 
lightest of the light, and a little music, light 
enough also, and at nine one retires to one’s light 
slumbers. Itis a pleasant life for a short tite, 
thongh the flavour of the dolee far mients is some: 
what too prevalent for Saxon energies fresh from 


' Europe.” 


Let us finish and complete the picture with 
a sketch of a Jamaica gentleman : 


“A better fellow cannot be found anywhere 
than a gentleman of Jamaica, or one with whom 
it is casier to live on pleasant terms. He is gene- 
rally hospitable, aftuble, and generous; tasy to 
know, and pleasant when kuown; not giving 
perhaps too much deep erudition, but capable of 
talking with ease on most subjects of conversa- 
tion; fond of society, and of pleasure, if you 
choose to call it so; but not generally addicted to 
low pleasures, He is often witty, and hag a sharp 
side to his tongue if occasion be given him to use 
it. He is not generally, I think, a hanl-working 
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man, Had he heen #0, the country perhaps 
would not have been in its present condition, 
But he is bright and clever, and in spite of all 
that he has gone through, he is at all times good- 
humoured, 

““No men are fonder of the country to which 
they belong, or prouder of the name of Great 
Britain than these Jamaicans. a, 8 

“Nothing is more peculiar than the way in 
which the word ‘home’ is nsed in Jamaica, and 
indeed all through the West Indies, With the 
white people it «lways signifies England, even 
though the person using the word has never been 
there. 1 could never trace the use of the word in 
Jamaica as applied by white men or white women 
to the home in which they lived, not even thongh 
that home had been the dwelling of their fathers 
as well as of themselves, The worl ‘home’ with 
them is sacred, and means something holier than 
a habitation in the tropics. It refers always to 
the old country.” 


We now take an enormous flying leap to 
British Guiana with its three provinces of 
Demerara, Berbice, and Essequibo, which 
Mr. Trollope describes as the Elysium of the 
Tropics, where the men are never angry and 
the women are never cross, and where the 
form of government is a mild despotism 
tempered by sugar. The governor is the 
father of his people, and the governor's wife 
the mother; 


“Guiana is an enormous extent of flat mud, 
the alluvial deposit of those mighty rivers which 
for so many years have been scraping together 
earth in those wild unknown upland countrias, 
and bringing it down conveniently to the sea- 
board, so thut the world might have sugar to its 
ton. . . . There is no limit to the fertility 
and extent of this region. The only limit is in 

The present culture only skirts the sea- 
board and the river-sides. You will hardly find 
an estate—I do not think that you can find one— 
that has not a water frontage. These 
strips of land are presumed to rin back to any 
extent that the owner may choose to occupy. He 
starts from the water, and is bounded on each 
side ; but backwards! Backwards he may cul- 
tivate canes up to the very Andes, if only he could 
get Coolies. Oh, z sott-hearted, philanthropic 
gentry of the Anti-Slavery Society, only think of 
that ; a million hogsheads of sugar-—-and you like 
——— yourselves—-if you will only be quiet, 
or on subjects that you understand 1" 


As for the climate and its influence on the 
population of all shades, take the following : 


“7 went over the hospital with the doctar 
there; for even in Demerara they uire & 
hospital for the negroes. ‘And what is the pre- 
vailing disease of the colony!’ I asked him, 
‘Dropsy with the black men,” he answered ; 
‘and brandy with the white.’ 

“* You don't think much of yellow fever?" 1 
asked him, 

**No; very little, It comes once in six or 
seven year; and like influenza or cholera at 
home, it requires its victims. What is that to 
arg tpn whose visits with you are constant, 
who daily demands ite hecatombs ? We don't like 

iow fever, certainly ; bat yellow fever is not 

so bed a fellow as the brandy bottle.’ " 


As by far the largest portion of the in- 
habitants of the West Indies belong to the 
coloured races, we look with an unusual 
degree of interest on Mr, Trollope's remarks 
on this important part of the population. 
The picture he draws is by no means flatter- 
ing, and will, no doubt, expose him to the 
severest animadversions on the part of the 
negro worshippers in this country: 

** Physically he is capable of the hardest bodily 
work, and that probably with less bodily pain 
than men of any other rue; but he is idle, 
unambitious as to worldly position, sensnal, and 
content with little. Intellectaally, he is apparently 
capable of but little sustained effurt ; but, singularly 
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enough, here he is ambitious. He burns to he | the negro, who certainly docs work, but no 


regarded as a scholar, puzzles himself with fine 


i more than will suffice for his own imme- 


words, addicts himself to religion for the sake of | diate wants, contrasted with that of a labour- 


appearance, and delights in aping the little graces 
of ‘civilisation. He p minha ibe thoroughly, 
and would probably be content to starve for a 
month if he could appear as a white man for a 
day; but yet he delights in signs of rexpect paid 
ts hee, black man as ho is, and is always thinking 
of his own dignity. If you want to win his heart 
for an hour, call him a gentleman; but if you 
want to redace him to a despairing obedience, tell 
him that he is a filthy nigger, aswure him that hia 
father and mother had tails like monkeys, and 
forbid him to think that he can have a soul like a 
white man. Among the West Indies, one may 
frequently see either course adopted towands them 
by their anreasoning ascendant masters,” 

The following will complete the picture : 

“In many respects the negro’s phase of 
humanity ditfers much from that which is 
common to as, and which has been produced by 
our admixture of blood and our present extent of 
civilization. They are more passionate than the 
white men, but rarely vindictive, as we are, The 
smallest injury excites their eager wrath, but no 
injury produces sustained hatred, In the same 
way, they are seldom grateful, though often very 
thankful. They are covetous of notice as ix a 
child or a dog; but they have little iden of earning 
continual respect, They best love him who is 
most unlike themselres, and they despise the 
coloured man who approaches them in breed, 
When they have once recognised a man as their 
nyaster, they will be faithful to him ; but the more 
they fear that master, the more they will respect 
Lim. They have no care for to-morrow, but they 
delight in being gaudy for to-day. Their crimes 
are those of momentary impulse, as are also their 
virtues. They fear death; but if they can lic in 
the sun withoat pain for the hour they will hardly 
drag themselves to the hospital, though their 
disease be mortal, They love their offspring, but 
in their rage will ill-use them fearfally. They are 
proud of them when they are praised, but will sell 
their danghter’s virtue for a dollar. They are 
greedy of food, but generally indifferent as to its 


quality. They rejoice in finery, and have in many 
eases begun to understand the benefit of com- 


parative cleanliness; but they are rarely tidy. 
A little makes them happy, and nothing makes 
them permanently writad: On the whole, they 
Jaugh and sing and sleep throngh life; and if 
<F wore all, they would not have so bad a time 
of it.” 

As for the vexed question of the laziness 
of the negro, Mr. Trollope justly considers 
that in the West Indies the coloured t- 
lation have very little inducement to work ; 


‘Bat in the mean time what are we to do with 
our friend, lying as he now is at his case under 
the cotton-tree, and declining to work after ten 
o'clock in the morning ? ‘No, tankee, massa, me 
tired now ; me no want more money.’ Or per- 
haps it is ‘No; workee no more ; money no'nuff; 
workee no pay.’ These are the answers which 
the suppliant planter receives when at ten o'clock 
he begs his — neighbours to go a second time 
into the cane-fields and carn a second shilling, or 
implores them to work fer him more than four 
days a week, or solicits them at Christmas-time 
to put up with a short ten days’ holiday. His 
canes are ripe, and his mill should be about ; or 
else they are foul with weeds, and the hogsheads 
Will be vory short if they be not cleansed. He ia 
anxious enough, for all his world depends upon 
it. But what does the negro care? ‘No; me no 
more workee now.’ . . . . 

“ And who can blame the black man? He is 
free to work, or free to let it alone. He can, live 
withont work and rol! in the stn, and suck oranges 
and eat bread-fruit ; ay, and ride a horse perhaps, 
and wear a white waisteoat and plaited shirt on 
Sundays. Why should he care for the basher ? 
[ will not dig cane-holes for half a crown a day ; 
and why should T expect him to do so? I can 
live withont it ; so can he.” 

And most powerfully is the condition o. 





| feeding himself and his 


‘and dunna mind to do no wark !* 
map my friend, the poorhouse ! 
| hard 


| ing man in England; 


“What would a farmer say in England if bi« 
on declined to work, and protested that 
« preferred going to his master's granary and 
children on his nvaster’s 
* Measter, noa; ] beez a-tired thick day, 
Then the 
And 
ly that; starvation first, and nakedness, and 

‘all manner of misery. In point of fact, our 
friend the ploughman must go and work, even 


corn ? 


| though his overlaboural bones be tired, as 20 


He knows it, and does it, 
And is mot 


doubt they often are. 
and in his way is net discontented, 
j this God's ordinance ?" 


{| From o number of aneodotes we extract 
| what might be called a “still life” sketch 
| from Demerara ; 


7] saw a gang of ten or twelve negro girls in 2 
cano-piece, lying idle on the ground, waiting to com- 
mence their weck'slabour, It was Toesday morn- 
ing. Onthe Monday they had of course not come 
near the field, On the morning of my visit they 
were lying with their hoes beside them, molita- 
ting whether or no they would measure out their 
work. The planter was with me, and they in- 


stantly attacked him. ‘No, massa; we mo 
workey ; money no nuff,’ said one. *‘ Four bits 
no pay! no pay at all!’ said another. ‘Five 


bits, massa, and we gin morrow ‘arly.’ It is 
hardly necessary to say that the gentleman r- 
fused to bargain with them. ‘They'll measure 
their work to-morrow,’ said he; ‘on Thursday 
they will begin, and on Friday they will fini 
for the week.’ ‘But will they not look else- 
where for other work?’ IT asked. ‘Of course 
they will,’ he said; ‘occupy a whole day in 
looking for it; but others cannot pay better than 
T do, and the end will be as I tell you." Poor 
young ladies! It will certainly be eruel to sub 
{ect them to the evil of competition in their 
jabour,” 

To remedy this great social evil—to keep 
up estates which are failing for want of 

our, to renew cultivation on estates which 
have been abandoned from want of hands, 
the proprietors in the various colonies have 
had recourse to the introduction of labourers, 
chiefly from China and India. But this salu- 

movement is opposed by the negroes, 
and by the sentimental school of politicians 
in England. Listen to the complaints of the 
black man, who still believes that emancipe- 
tion means freedom not from slavery, but 
from work also: 

‘For Heaven's sake, let us be looked to! Ar 
we not to be protected from competition? It 
labourers be bronght here, will not those white 
people again cultivate their grounds? Shall we 
not be driven from our squatting patches? Shall 
we not starve? or, almost worse, shall we pot 
again fall under Adatn's curse? Shall we not 
again be slaves, in reality, if not in namet Shall 
we not have to work.” 

We have already exceeded onr limits, 
though we have but tonched on a part of 
Mr. Trollope’s volume; but those who hare 
followed us thns far will have read to little 
“seed a if they have failed to see that m 
reading the “ Weet Indies and the Spanish 
Main,” they travel over some of the most 
important portions of the globe in company 
with a clever, a witty, and a most practical 
companion, whose descriptions are most 
graphic, whose anecdotes are most amusing. 
and whose reflections are most important 
and suggestive. There is no saying what 
the season may bring forth; but, however 
abandant and excellent the book harvest 
may be, this volume takes, and must retain, 
a place among its choicest productions. 


é 


i 


__ Naw Sunrns, 
Novsxwors 13, 1458, 
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Testimony: its Position in the Scientific 
World. By Robert Chambers, F.R.8.E., 
&e, (Edinburgh: W. & R. Chambers.) 


‘Ratner more than five years ago, on May 6, 
1854, Mr. Faraday delivered at the Hoyal 
Institution a lecture on * Mental Training,” 
in the course of which he dilated on the 
insufficiency of mere testimony, unsupported 
by experimental proof, to establish the truth 
of any physical phenomenon which was at 
variance with the known laws of nature. It 
was just about this time that public atlention 
was generally occupied with table-turning 
and its kindred marvels, and there can be 
little doubt that Mr. Faraday had these 
phenomena especially in his mind, and that 
they furnished, so to speak, the text for his 
observations. His opinion was expressed in 
the strongest possible terms. “ The laws of 
nature,” 4 said, “are the foundation of our 
knowledge in natural things;“ and again, 
“before proceeding to consider any question 
involving physical principles, we should set 
out with clear ideas of the naturally possible 
and impossible.” These expressions excited, 
both at the time and subsequently, consider- 
able dissent. After a lapse of some time 
they were commented on in the columns of 
a contemporary with no small cogency and 
force ; and Mr. Chambers now returns to the 
¢ in the number of the “Edinburgh 
Papers” which now lies before us, distinctly 
ennnciating the contrary position that, upon 
& certain amount of testimony we ought to 
receive any statement, however improbable. 
We propose to inquire briefly to what extent 
Mr, Chambers has succeeded in rendering 
Mr. Faraday’s position untenable. In this, 
as in most similar cases, the truth will pro- 
bably be found to lie somewhere between the 
two extremes. 

In the first place we must at once admit 
that Mr. Paraday's statement is made in far 
too broad and unconditional terms, In its 
present form it admits of an easy and pal- 
pable reductio ad absurdum, which is con- 
cisely stated by Mr. Chambers in the 
following terms: “ You cannot know whether 
a fuct be a fact till you have ascertained the 
laws of nature in the case, and you cannot 
know the laws of nature till you have ascer- 
tained facts: you must not profess to have 
learned anything till you have ascertained 
if it be possible, and this you cannot ascer- 
tain till you have learned everything.” But 
if we hae gets it as an epigrammatic and 
rhetorical expreasion of the opinion, that 
mere cnr 4 age testimony is not sufficient 
to establish the truth of an alleged pheno- 
menon which contradicts all previous ex- 
perience on the subject, we cannot but think 
that it conveys a trath of considerable im- 
portance in scientific investigations. Our 
view of the comparative importance of mere 
testimony, and of what are commonly called 
the laws of nature, a aches, we confess, 
more nearly to Mr, Faraday’s than to that 
of Mr. Chambers. The various causes which 
contribute to make us hesitate in many cases 
to place implicit reliance on the statements 
of eye-witnesses of extraordi facts, have, 
we think, @ far more real and substantial 
existence than Mr, Chambers is inclined to 
allow them. He sacers elaborately at the 
bare notion of any one not being able to 
observe things aceurately, or to give a 
correct report of what he has seen. On this 
point we would simply appeal to the judg- 
ment of any one who had experience of 
that exact and accurate observation which 
is essential to the efficient prosecution of 
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physical science; no one who is not so 
unlified is a competent judge. We do not 
ude, nor did Mr. Faraday, as Mr, Cham- 
bers seems to suppose may possibly be the 
case, to the establishment of great and 
general scientific truths—we are quite as alive 
as he is to the difference between the thing 
seen, and the inference to be deduced from it 
—but simply to the observation and relation 
of the experimental results upon which such 
truths ure based; and we assert that, even 
in this case, that degree of accuracy which 
is absolutely necessary to make the state- 
ment of the fact perfectly reliable, is far less 
easy of attainment than Mr. Chambers is in- 
clined to suppose. It is quite unnecessary 
for him to agsert so warmly that “ universal 
false observation, universal false conscions~ 
ness, and universal false reporting, are moral 
impossibilities." No one ever suid they 
were not. We only say that, considering 
the difficulty of ps Bose. and reporting 
natural phenomena with perfect accuracy, 
we should, in most cases, think it more 
probable that the reporter was mistaken, 
than that an alleged contradiction of the 
laws of nature was true. 

But, even supposing Mr. Faraday's state- 
ments as to the value of testimony to be 
taken in the modified sense we have jast 
suggested, Mr. Chambers differs from them 
tote celo, He regards this scepticism as to 
extraordinary occurrences as a most de- 
plorable lait of mind, entirely opposed to 


the spirit of inductive philosophy; quotes which a subject of scientific inquiry may be 
with admiration a dictum of Dr. Aber- | most fitly and profitably approached. i 


crombie’s, that “the foundation of incredu- 
lity is generally ignorance; and cites the 





soon the foundation of incredulity, as in 
the case which he cites of the King of Siam, 
who, if he had known more about the matter, 
would not have regarded the freezing of water 
as an altogether absurd and impossible fable. 
But surely, on the other hand, there is some 
truth in the common opinion, that ignorance 
is the parent of o blind and indiscriminating 
credniity. We may almost say that incre- 
dulity springs from conscious, credulity 
from unconscious, ignorance. The philoso- 
pher who is thoroughly acquainted with the 


| results of previous scientific inquiries is quite 
j; aware of the small 
knowledge that he 


roportion which the 
as already acquired 
bears to the great mass of natural truths of 
which he is as yet ignorant; but he is far 
too keenly sensible to the value of what has 
been ulready won to abandon it at the first— 
ay, or the fiftieth—-rumour of a contradic- 
tory fact. We doubt, however, whether the 
services which he will render to the cause of 
science are not likely to be more considerable 
than those of him who receives without 
question every statement which is esta- 
blished in the mouth of two or three wit- 
nesses, neither knowing nor caring to in- 
quire whether it is in accordance or at 
variance with previously established facts. 
Mr. Chambers observes, with some exulta- 
tion, that no contrast could well be more 
complete than that which exists between the 
methods recommended by Mr. Faraday and 
Dr. Chalmers respectively, as being that in 


‘his 
observation is undeniably true; and the ex- 
planation of it is exceedingly simple. The 


opinion of Dr. Chalmers that “the best | former is the method of a scientific, the 
preparation on entering into any depart- | latter of an unscientific, inquirer. The sci- 


ment of inquiry is that docility of mind 
which is founded on a sense of our total 
ee of the subject.” But surely Mr. 
‘hambers does not suppose that Dr. Chal- 
mers intended his remark to apply to such 
men as Mr, Faraday. To the student, who 
is commencing the study of any particular 
branch of natural science, it is doubtless 
perfectly sound advice, and its enforcement 
in his case may be entirely good and whole- 
some; but does Mr. Chambers mean to say 


that an experienced natural philosopher, | 
when approaching the investigation of an - 
alleged phenomenon, is to prepare himself | 


by throwing overboard all the knowledge 
which he has previously and painfully 
acquired, in order to attain to a conscious- 
ness of perfect ignorance of everything re- 
lating to the sulject of his inquiry, How 

ever desirable such a consummation may be, 
we very much fear that it is scarcely attain- 
able in practice; and, oven were it attainable, 
we donbt whether it would lead to the most 
desirable scientific results. The inquirer who 
has reached this pitch of docility is likely to 


be taught very strange things. The laws of | 


nature—by which we mean the ordinary 
course of nature, as far as we have yet suc- 
ceeded in ascertaining it—are doubtless in 
the first instance arrived at by the observa- 
tion and study of facts ; but when they have 
been once ascertained, they become naturally 
and properly the standard by which the pro- 
bubility of future alleged facts is principally 
to be tried. Thus it is perfectly true that 
facts in the first instance establish the law, 
and that the law, when once ostablished, 
re-acts upon and becomes a teat for facts; so 
that the first clause of Mr. Chambers's 
reductio ad absurdum is not so very absurd 
after all. It may be quite true, as Dr. Aber- 
crombie observes, the 





entific man considers no testimony so satis- 
factory as that of nature herself, By means 
of experiments, he subjects her to a course 
of questioning; and to her anawers he 
attaches more weight than to any amount of 
second-hand testimony that can possibly be 
collected even from the most reliable sources. 
If the subject be one which does not admit 
of experimental inquiry, he falls back upor 
what he already knows of the course of 
nature; and, should the alleged fact be con- 
trary to what has been previously sufficiently 
established, he naturally regards it with 
extreme suspicion. Mr. Chambers is fond of 
illustrating bis argument by imaginary 
cases, so he will not object to our availin 

ourselves of one which actually snare: 
Let us take the alleged phenomena 
of table-turning, which, as we have already 
said, were in all protabitity the upecial object 
of Mr. Faraday’s remarks. Mr. Faraday 
wus induced, by the extraordinary reports 
which were current on that subject, to devise 
@ cunning experiment with a view of ascer- 
taining, if possible, the cause of its phenomena, 
the result of which was to prove beyond any 
reasonable doubt that the motion of the 
table was in all cases produced by an exer- 
tion of force, possibly involuntary and un- 
conscious, but still none the less real and 
actual, on the part of the operator. Such 
being the case, was he not justified in 
attributing the motion to this external and 
intelligible cause rather than to some mys- 
terious and unknown force, analogous to 
magnetism, which, though long since dead 
and buried, Mr. Chambers now seems de- 
cidedly inclined to exhume? Or was it so 
very wonderfnl that many persona who had 
previously been sceptical as to the actual 
occurrence of the phenomena, were ready to 


t ignorance is fre-| admit their reality as soon a3 a rational 
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cause was assigned for their production ? 
Mr. Chambers is willing to admit the neces- 
sity of a certain amount of caution in the 
reception of statements of extraordinay 
occurrences; does he think that the caution 
exhibited in this instance was either exces- 
sive in degree, or frivolous and vexatious in 
its application ? 

We have no intention of following Mr. 
Chambers into his extension of Mr. Faraday's 
principles of inquiry to the miracles of Serip- 
ture. The latter gentleman, fortunately for 
himself, has guarded against the charge of 
infidelity which otherwise many zealous 
Christians would doubtless have been ready 
to bring sgainst him, by the plain assertion 
that, in his opinion, there is an absolnte 
distinction between religious and ordinary 
belief, and that he refuses to apply those 
mental operations which he thinks good in 
respect of high things to the very highest. 
We are quite willing to share with Mr. 
Faraday the “reproach” which, in Mr. 
Chambers's opinion, he has hereby incurred 
“in the eyes of all those who have 
any reverence for human reason.” The 
Scripture miracles are, of necessity, objects, 
not of reason, but of faith. Mr. Chambers 
may endeavour to persuade himself that he 
regards them os upon exactly the same 
footing with any other extraordinary events, 
and believes in them solely on the strength 
of the human testimony by which they are 
supported ; but in point of fact this is not the 
easce. Ifthe next New York paper were to 
coutain an account of any similar miracle 
having been wrought last month in the 
United States, we conceive that no amount 
of merely human testimony would convince 
Mr. Chambers of the reality of the occurrence. 
We presume that he does not hold the 
realistic doctrine that the miracles of Serip- 
ture were not really departures from the 
ordinary course of nature, and that they 
appear miraculous to us only because we are 
ignorant of the precise laws by which they 
were regulated. If they were not absolute 
infractions of the usual laws of nature, they 
could not, it seems to us, further the high 
moral purpose for which they were dee 
signed; it is the existence of this purpose 
which makes belief in them possible, but it 
does so only by transferring them from the 
domain of reason to that of faith. 

Before concluding, we must beg the 
reader's attention to the extraordinary cla- 
racter which Mr. Chambers conceives him- 
self justified in attributing to the whole class 
of students of physical smience, In speaking 
of the incredulity with which the early 
accounts of the phenomena of mesmerism 
were generally received, he says: 


“The réfe of the physicist during a course of 
years, while the matter was under trial, was to utter 
derisive shouts, to proclaim cherlataneric, and 
show the inconsistency of the alleged facts with 
the laws of nature. But for an irregular corps of 
expcrimentalists, who were not to awed into 
quiescence by @ priori objections from authorita- 
tive sources, this interesting group of natural 
traths, for ret ong that appears, would have 
remained totally undeveloped. It is ever so. 
The physicist, either from nerrowness of mind, 
induced by the pettiness of his special studies, or 
from a fear of losing what reputation he may have 
acquired, or from the vanity of appearing inere- 
dulous (for here lies a temptation very besetting 
to hutnan nature) sets himself in opposition to all 
such new doctrines, He not only does nothing 
for their advancement, but he seeks by all meana 
to put them down, as if, since he can have no 
gein_by them in any way, he felt personally 
aggrieved by the notice which they attract." 


It is not an easy matter to characterise in 
strong enough terms of reprobation this 
eminently false and paltry view of the cha- 
racter of scientific men in yeneral, and of the 
motives by which they are actuated in their 
reception of alleged facts. By the mere 
enunciation of it Mr. Chambers has shown 
himself incapable of forming a candid or 
reliable opinion on scientific subjects, We 
will leave the reader to judge for himeelf of 
the good taste and decency of characterising 
aman like Mr. Faraday, for it is against him 
that the pamphlet is especially directed, in 
terms like these. We would only ask Mr. 
Chambers whether it has ever occurred to 
him that the pursuit of trath may possibly 
be the object of scientific research; and in 
case it has, whether he does not conceive 
that those who do not agree with him as to | 
the value to be assigned to human testimony | 
may possibly be actuated by this motive. 
However small and petty the pursuit of 
physical science may be, it has not ut any 
rate narrowed the minds of ita votaries to 
such a degree as to induce them to attribute 
false and unworthy motives to those whose 
opinions do not in all points coincide with 
their own. 





Ceylon: an Account of the Island, Physical, 
Historical, and Topographical, By Sir 
James Emerson Tennent, K.C.S., LUD. 
(Longman & Co.) 

[sucoxm sorter, } 
Previous to the year 1826 the early history 
of Ceylon was involved in impenetrable ob- 
security, and it was generally believed that 
the national chronicles were nothing more 
than myths or romances. In that year, how- 
ever, Mr. Turnour, a gentleman employed in 
the Civil Service of the islund, alighted upon 

a tika, or prose commentary on the Maha- 

wanes, the Sin exe “ Book of Kings,” 

The word literally signifies the “ Genealogy 

of the Great," and more correctly applies to 

the first section of this metrical chronicle of 
the royal dynasties of Ceylon, although the 
entire work embraces a period of twenty- 
three centuries, from 543 p.c. to 1758 a.pv. 

The first or “Great Dynasty” commences 

with Wijayo, an exiled prince from the valley 

of the raed who, failing to effect a settle- 
ment on the Indian peninsula, finally landed 

in Ceylon, and, marrying the dau biter of a 

native chief, ually made himself master 

of the island. The aboriginal inhabitants 
appear to have been demon-worshippers, and 
are designated in the sacred books as Yekkos 
or “ demons," and Negas or “snakes”: the 
former possessing a capital city, called Lan- 
kapura, and the latter giving the name of 

Nagudipo, or “ Serpent's Isle," to the terri- 

tory they occupied. Fortunately for the 

people, as well as for himself, Wijayo did not | 
consider it his peculiar “ mission” to make 
converte so much as happy and prosperous 

subjects. He therefore introduced or im- 

proved the arts of life, encouraged agricul- 

ture, and prepared the way for a widely | 
extended and profitable commerce. He also 
bestowed upon his kingdom bis patrimonial | 
name of Sihala, whence are derived its sub- ! 
sequent denominations of Singhala, Silan, | 
Seylan, and Ceylon. His immediate suc: | 
cesxors walked closely in his footsteps, and, | 
in their eagerness to promote immigration, | 
concerned themselves but little with the | 
religious opinions of their people. About | 
three hundred years, however, before the | 

Christian era, Mahindo, a zealous yotary of | 

Buddha, arrived in the island, and converted 

the nation and its ruler to his own faith, A 


few years later a branch of the sacred Bo- 
tree of Maghada—the identical Pippwl under 
whose shady boughs Gotama received Bud- 
dhahood — was planted at Anarajapoors, 
“where, after the lapse of more than two 
thousand years, it still continues to flourish 
and to receive the profound veneration of the 
Singhalese.” King Tissa at that time reigned 
in Ceylon, and in consequence of the part he 
took in establishing the new religion, his 
name is honoured in the sacred writings 
with the prefix of Dewdnon-pia, or “ beloved 
of the saints.” Under his auspices were 
built the earliest Dagobas, or Buddhist 
temples, which still exist to excite the 
wonder and admiration of travellers. These 
extraordinary constructions consist of “a 
dome of brickwork, surmounted by a terminal 
or fce (generally in the form of a cube sup- 
porting a pointed spire) and resting on a 
square platform approached by flights of 
stone steps.” Some of these are “ scarcely 
exceeded in diameter and altitude by the 
dome of St. Peter's,” and are formed of solid 
masonry, inclosing a hollow vessel of stone 
or metal, in which was placed a sacred relic, 
such as a lack of Gotama’s hair, or the frag- 
ment ofa bone. Though professing a life of 
asceticism and poverty, the priests of Buddha 

were soon numbered by tens of thousands, 

given up to entire idleness, and vided 

with food by the royal bounty; clothing was 

likewise distributed to them at certam 

seasons. Agriculture received an additiona! 

impulse from the constant arrival of immi- 

grants from the Gangetic valley, and a high 

degree of social and material well-being ap- 

pears to have been attained. The Maha- 

wtanae, or “ superior dynasty,” held dominion, 

with only one brief interruption—during the 
usurpation of Etala—from the conquest of 
the island by Wijayo to the death of Mahna- 
gen, A.D, 302, at which period the Sulu-acense, 
or “inferior race,” commenced the broken 

and turbulent epoch of Singhalese history, 
that terminated at the beginning of the six- 

teenth century, throngh the successful inva- 

sion of the Portuguese. It would take far 

more space than can be devoted to such a 

subject in the columns of a weckly Review, 

were we to attempt to trace the decline and 

downfall of these native sovereigns, or the 

gradual lapse of the national prosperity and 

independence : 


‘“* To the great dynasty, and more especially te 
its earliest members, the habitants were indebted 
for the first rudiments of civilisation, for the art 
of agricultural life, for an organised government, 
and for o system of national worship. But neither 
the piety of the kings, nor their munificeac. 
sufficed to conciliate the personal attachment of 
their subjects, or to strengthen their throne by 
national attachment, such as would have fortified 
its occupant against the fatalities incident to 
despotism. Of fifty-one sovereigns who formed 
the pure Wijayan dynasty, two were de by 


| their subjects, and nineteen put to death by thar 


successors, Excepting the rare instances in which 
a reign was marked by some occurreuce, such as 
an invasion and repulse of the Malabars, thers is 
hardly a sovereign of the ‘Solar race’ whose name 
is associated with a higher achievement than the 
erection of a dagoba, or the formation of a tank ; 
nor one whose story is enlivened by an event more 
exciting than the murder through which be 


| mounted the throne, or the conspiracy by wiieh 


he was driven fromit. . . . . . The story! 
the Kings of Ceylon of the Sulu-teanse, or ‘ lows 
line,’ is but a narrative of the decline of the powe: 
and prosperity which had Leen matured under the 
Bengal conquerora, and of the rise of the Malabar 
marauders, whose ceaseless forays and incursior 
eventually reduced authority to feeblencss, : 
the island te desolation, The vapid biogra 
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the royal imbeciles who filled the throne from the 


third to the thirteenth century, scarcely embodies 
an incident of sufficient interest to diversify the 
monotonous repetition of temples founded and 

obas repaired ; of tanks constracted, and 
a endowed with lands reclaimed and fertilised 
»y the ‘forced labour’ of the subjugated races. 
Civil diasensions, religious schisms, royal in- 
trigues and assassinations, contributed equally 
with foreign invasions to diminish the influence of 
the monarchy and exhaust the strength of the 
kingdom, Of sixty-two sovereigns who reigned 
from the death of Mahasen, A.D. 301, to the 
accession of Prakrama-bahu, a.p. 1153, nine met 
a violent death at the hands of their relatives or 
subjecta, two ended their days in exile, one was 
slain by the Malabars, and fourcommitted suivide, 
Of the lives of the larger number the Buddhist 
historians fail to furnish any important incidents ; 
— relate merely the merit which each aequired 
by his liberality to the national religion, or the 
more substantial benefits conferred on the people 
by the formation of lakes for irrigation.” 


Only one = ray illumines the gloom 
that pervades this long period of decadence. 
Prakrama-bahu, by his energy and ability, 
for a brief space restored the fallen fortunes 
of his race, and held out the unfulfilled 
promise of a glorious resuscitation. He not 
pag As ay the foreign invaders, known 
as Malabars, but who in reality came for the 
most part from the Dekkan, but he revived 
internal prosperity, repaired the crumbling 
temples of Buddha and the houses of the 
priests, embellished the chief cities with 
stately edifices, and constructed 1470 tanks 
for purposes of irrigation, and 300 others for 
the special benefit of the priests, “The 
great es” which he repaired, as specified 
m the Mahawanso, amount to 1395; and 
the smaller ones which he restored or on- 
larged, to 960. Besides these, he made 534 
watercourses and canals by damming up the 
rivers, and repaired 3621.” But, on the 
death of this great and enlightened prinee, 
thick darkness again descended on the * bean- 
tifal Lanka,” the “ island of gems,” and each 
succeeding sovercign was more feeble and 
worthless than his predecessor. The won- 
derful beauty of the island and the defence- 
less state of its inhabitants inflamed the 
cupidity of the Portuguese, who finally, after 
nearly one hundred years of violence and 
bloodshed, subdued all the lowlands up to 
the foot of the lofty zone that encircled the 
kingdom of Kandy, Their triumph, how- 
ever, was short-lived. In 1402 the first 
Dutch fea touched at Ceylon and cast 
anchor in the Port of Batticaloa, and, before 
fifty-six years had elapsed, the last Portu- 
guese gurrison was transported to Europe 
according to the terms of the capitulation, 
and the ecclesiastics to Coromandel. The 
fierce intolerance of those Roman Catholic 
fanatics now gave place to a mean and track- 
ling policy in the cause of Mammon, on the 
rt of the Protestant traders, who postponed 
bristianity to commerce, and jeopardised 
their national honour by their individual 
greed. The chan of masters, however, 
was so far beneficial to the natives that they 
were no longer subjected to torture and a 
cruel death in the name of Him who preached 
universal peace and goodwill, but in other 
respects ae: 2 was done to raise their 
moral or even their material condition. The 
administrative system of the Dutch was of a 
Strictly negative kind. Tf they did not op- 
press the Singhalese themselves, they took 
no trouble to screen them from the oppres- 
sion of the native officials and head-men. 
Chey simply regarded the island as a source 
of wealth and the inhabitants as instru- 
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ments of production, but never bestowed 
thought on their welfare as human beings. 
So, after a time, being weighed in the balance 
and found wanting, their kingdom was taken 
from them and given to another, ard, on the 
16th day of Febraary, 1796, “ Ceylon, with 
all its fortresses, ammunition, and artillery, 
its archives, and the contents of its treasury 
and stores, was ceded to the victorious 
English.” 

The British supremacy commenced under 
unfavourable auguries, The combined in- 
competency and ecupidity of the Madras 
civilians, to whom the administration of the 
island was at first entrusted, speedily led to 
a rebellion, and to the direct government of 
the Crown. The first governor, however, 
Mr. North, was rather desirous to acquire 
the reputation of a subtle politician than 
ofa man of high principles and honour. He 
paceabages C4 entered into a disgraceful in- 
trigue with the Adigar against the reigning 
King of Kandy, and conducted it in auch a 
manner that the British contingent was 
foully massacred, and the entire hill district 
rendered independent and hostile. The 
final subjugation of the island was not ef- 
fected until the early part of 1815, and, even 
then, so insecure was the British tenure, that 
a terrible insurrection broke out in the fol- 
lowing year and narrowly failed of being 
successful. At last, peace and tranquillity 
were enforced by superior prowess and dis- 
cipline, and now the milder arts of civilization 
are exercising their humanising influence, 
and the rude dwellers in the mountains 
almost equally with the less high-spirited 
inhabitants of the lowlands recognise the 
advantages of order and intelligent industry: 


“When the English landed in Ceylon, in 1796, 
there was not in the whole island a single practi- 
cable road, and troops, on their toilsome marches 
between the fortresses on the coast, dragged their 
cannon through deep sands along the shore. 
Before Sir Edward Barnes resigned his government, 
every town of ——— was i phere by a 
carriage-road ; and the long-desired highway from 
Fea to sea, to connect Colombe and Trincomalee, 
was commenced, Civil organisation has since 
heen matured with equal succeas, domestic slavery 
has been abolished, religious disquulifications re- 
moved, compulsory labour abandoned, a charter 
of justice promulgated, o legislative council estab- 
lished, treading monopolies extinguished, com- 
mnerce encourage! in its utmost freedom, and the 
mountain forests felled to make way for plantations 
of coffee, whose exuberant produce is already 
inore than sufficient for the consumption of the 
British Empire,” 

Having brought the history of Ceylon 
down to the year 1850, Sir Emerson 
Tennent proceeds to give detailed descrip- 
tions of the physical features of the different 
wovinces, of the social economy of the in- 

abitants, both native and European, of the 
present system of government, and, in short, 
of everything that can intcrest alike the 
patient student athirat for knowledge, and 
the cursory reader intent only on the amnse- 
ment of the passing hour, is portion of 
his valuable work assumes a more familiar 
style, and appears in the form of a narrative 
of travels and personal observations, and in 
truth there are few matters connected with 
the island that have not attracted his notice. 
It is thus he sketches his first impressions 
as he drove along the excellent road from 
Point de Galle to Colombo : 

“In its peculiar style of beauty nothing in the 
work! can exceed in loveliness the road from Point 
de Galle to Colombo ; it is literally an avenue of 
palns nearly seventy miles long, with a rich under- 
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a | with flowers and overrun with orchids and climb- 


ing plants, whose tendrils descend in luxuriant 
festoons, Tsirds of gaudy plumage dart amidst 
the branches, gay butterfites hover over the shady 
foliage, and insects of metallic lustre glitter on 
the Jeaves, Bright green lizarls dash over the 
banks and ascend the trees, and the hideous but 
harmless iguano, half familiar with man, moves 
— across the hig-hroad out of the way of the 
traveller's carriage, and hisses as it retreats to 
allow him to pass. Where a view of the land- 
seape ean be caught through an opening in the 
thick woods, it is equally grand and impressive 
on a side, On one hand is seen the range of 
vuirple hills which form the mountain-zone of 
andy, and stretch far as the eye can reach, till 
they are crowned by the mysterious summit of 
Adam's Peak. To the left glitters the blue sea, 
studded with rocky islets over which, even during 
simny calins, the swell from the Indian Ovean rolls 
volumes of snowy foam, The beach is carpeted with 
{ verdure down to the line of the yellow sand; and 
occasionally the level sweeps of the coast are diver- 
sified by bold headlands, which advance abruptly 
till they overhang the waves, and form sheltering 
bays for the boats of the fishermen which, all day 
long, are in motion within sight of the shore. 
Arboured in tho shade of the luxuriant groves 
nestle the white cottages of the natives, each with 
its garden of coco-nuts and plantains, and in the 
suburbs of the numerous villages some of the more 
ambitious dwellings, built on the model of the old 
Dutch villas, are situated in tiny compounds, en- 
closed by dwarf walls and lines of arecas,” 


On another occasion, while journeying to 
Kandy, to pass the hot season in the hills, 
Sir Emerson came upon a village of Pariahs 
who, in many respects, resemble the Cagots 
of the Pyrences or the Cayeux of honor 
They are called Rodiyaa, and are apparently 
of foreign extraction, though nothing certain 
is known of their origin and history: 

“The designation Rodiya, or reddy, menns 
literally ‘filth,’ They were not permitted (under 
the Kandyan kings) to cross a ferry, to dmw 
water at a well, to enter a village, to till land, or 
learn a trade, as no recognised caste could deal ar 
hold intercourse with a Rediya, Formerly they 
were not allowed to build houses with two walls or 
a double roof, but hovels in which a lunile leaned 
against a single wall and rested on the ground. 
They were forced to subsist on alms or such gifts 
as they might receive for protecting the fields 
from wild beasts, or burying the careases of dead 
cattle ; but they were not allowed to come within 
a fenced field even to beg. They converted the 
hides of animals into ropes, and prepared monkey. 
skins for covering tom-toms and drums, which 
they bartered for food and other neceasaries, 
They were prohibited from wearing a cloth on 
their heads, and neither men nor women were 
allowed to cover their bodies above the waist, or 
below the knee. If benighted, they dare not lie 
down in a shed appropristed to other travellers, 
bat hid themselves in caves or deserted watch- 
huts, They could not enter a court of justice, 
and if wronged had to utter their oe ray from 
a distance. Though nominally Buddhists (but 

| eanjointly demon-worshippers), they were not 
allowed to go into a temple, and could only pray 
‘standing afar off. Although they were per- 
mitted to have a head-man, who was atyled their 
kotlo-wallia, his nomination was stigmatised by 
requiting the sanction of the common jailor, who 
was likewise the sole medium of communication 
between the Rediyas and the rest of the human 
mee. So vile and valueless were they in the eyes 
of the community that, under the Kandyan rule, 
when it was reprsentel to the king that the 
Rediyas had so multiplied as to be a nuisance to 
the villagers, an order was given to reduce their 


| numbers by shooting a certain proportion in each 


kuppiyame, The mest dreaded of all punishments 
under the Kandyan dynasty was to hand over the 
lady of a high-caste offender to the Redliyas ; andthe 
Thode ofadoption wasbythe Kodiva taking hetel from 





growth of tropical trees, many of them crimson { till death her degralation was indelible. 


his own mouth, and pleeing it in hers, after which 
Under 
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the rule of the British, which reengnises no dis- 
tinction of caste, the status of the Rediyus has 
been nominally, and even materially, improved. 
Their disqualification for labour no longer exists ; 
but after centaries of mendicaney and idleness 
they evinee no inclination for work... 2. 
Socially, their hereditary stigma remains unal- 
tered ; their contact is still shunned by the Kan- 
«dyaus as pollution, and instinctively the Rodiyas 
erouch to their own «degradation. In carrying a 
burden they still lond the pingo (yoke) at one end 
only, instead ef both, like other natives. They fall 
on their knees, with uplifted hauds, to address a man 
of the lowest recognised caste ; and they slat on 
the approach of @ traveller to warn him to stop 
till they can get off the road and allow him to 
pass without the risk of too ¢cleee proximity to 
their persons. Their habits are filthy, and 
their appetites omnivorous, Carrion is as uccept- 
able to them as the flesh of monkeys, squirre 

the civet cat, muangoos, and tortoises; and they 
hover near ceremonies and feasts, in the hope of 
obtaining the frayments. . . Asif to domon- 
strate that within the lowest 1 of degrada- 
tion there may exist a lower still, there are two 
races of outeasts in Ceylon, who are abhorred and 
avoided even by the Rodiyas. These are the 
Ambetteyou, or barbers, and the Hanomoxcyos, 
or betel box-makers of OQova, who are looked on 


as so vile that no human being would touch rice | 


that had been cooked in their houses; and the 
Rodiyas, on the oveasion of festivals, tie up 
their dogs toe prevent them from prowling in 
search of food to the dwellings of these wretches.” 

The great length of the preceding extract 
renders it impossible for us to do more than 
allude to the very interesting chepter on the 
Veddahs, an outcast race probably descended 
from the aboriginal Yakkos, who dwell in 
the south-eastern section of the island. So 
slight is the line of demarcation that dis- 
tinguishes them from the brute creation, 
that it is difficulé to determine where the 
mere animal ceases and the rational being 
begins. They have no knowledge of a God, 
or of a future state, and do not even bury 
their dead, but cover them with leaves and 
brushwood, and leave them in the jungle. 
The village Veddshs sre raised a degree 
above their kinsmen of the rocks and coust, 
but even they are only one step removed 
from utter savages. In many respects these 
poor harmless creatures are leas intelligent 
than the huge elephant, as described in the 
marvellously exciting monograph dedicated 
by Sir Emerson to the monarch of the 
Ceylon forests. A kindly and acceptuble 
boon would it prove to the general community 
if this section were reprinted as a separate 
volume. Nowhere else can be found such a 
minute and graphic delineation of the habits 
of the lordly monster, whether roaming at 
large through the primeval forests, or re- 
duced to the condition of a patient drudge, 
and compelled to ignominions toil by the 
masiers of creation. The account, too, of 
the capture of wild elephants in a corral 
sends the blood tingling to the fingers’ ends, 
and must inspire the least «porteman-like 
reader with a bot desire to take his passage 


in the very next steamer and sail away to | 


Serendib, and judge for himself of the truth 
of Sindhad's story touching their burial- 
place. For ourselves, it only remains to 
congratulate the author on the ability, re- 
search, and artistic taste he has displayed in 
the collection and arrangement of such vast 
and varied materials, and to give one other 
extract to illustrate the glowing eloquence 
with which he describes the natural beauties 
and attractions of the Kandyan jungles sur- 
rounding the coffee plantations of Pusilawa : 

“With the first glimmering of dawn the bats 


es of the gossamer sparkle like strings of 
| 


hannta, in which to hide them from ‘day's garish 
eye’; the jackal and the leopard return from their 
nightly chase ; the elephants steal buck timidly 
into the shade of the forest from the water-pools 
in which they had been Joxuriating daring the 
darkness; and the deep-toned bark of the elk 
resounds through the glens as he retires into the 
security of the forest. Day breaka, and its earliest 
blash shows the mists tambling in turbulent 
heaps through the deep valleys, The sun bursts 
upwards with a «peed beyond that which marks 
his progress in the clomdy atmosphere of Europe, 
and the whole horizon glows with ruddy lustre : 


Not, as in northern climes, obscarciy bright, 
Bat one anclouded blase of living Iycht. 


At no other moment docs the verdure of the moun- 
tain woods appear so vivid ; each spray dripping 
with the copious dew, aud a pendant brilliant 
twinkling at every leaf ; every grassy glade is hoer 
with the condensed damps of mght, and the 


opal in the sunbeams. 

* The earliest members of the animnted world 
that catch the eye are the Jfeaperida, the frst 
butterflies that, with abrupt gesture, poy their 
moming visit to the flowers. The other 
species make their appearance with anerring cer- 
tainty at successive stages of the morning,. . . 
till, as day advances, the broad-leaved phints and 
flowering shrubs are covered by a dancing cloud 
of buttertlies of every shape and every hue. The 
bees hurry abroad in all directions, and the 
~ beetles clamber lazily over the still damp 
Caves, 

* The earliest bird upon the wing is the crow, 
which leaves his perch almost with the first peep 
of dawn, cawing and flapping his wings in the 
sky. The parroquets follow im vast companies, 
chattering and screaming in exnberant excite- 
ment, Next the cranes and waders, which had 
flown inland to their breeding-places at sunset, 
rise from the branches on which they had passed 
the night, waving deir wings to disincumber 
them of the dew, and, stretching their awkward 
legs behind, they soar away in the direction of the 
rivers and the far sea-shore. 

“The songster that first poars forth his saluta- 
tion to the morming is the dial-bird, and the 
yellow oriole, whose imellow, Mute-like voice is 
heard far through the stillness of the dawn, The 
jungle cock, unseen in the dense cover, shonts his 
reveillé ; not with the shrill clarion of his European 
type, but in rich melodious call, that ascends 
from tho depths of the valley. As light increases, 
the grass warbler and maynah add their notes ; 
and the bronze-winged pigeons make the woods 
murmur with their plaintive cry, which resembles 
the distant lowing of cattle. The bees hurry 
abroad in all directions, and the golden beetles 
clamber lazily over the still damp lenves, The 
swilts and swallows sally forth as soon ag there is 
sufEciont warmth to tempt the minor insects 
abrond ; the bulbal lights on the forest trees, and 
the little gem-like sun-birds, the humming-birds 
of the East, quiver on their fulgent wings above 
the opening flowers. 

“ Atlength the fervid noon approaches, the sun 
monnts high, and all animated nature begins to 
manifest the oppression of his beams. The green 
enamelled dragon-flies alone flash above every pool 
in pursuit of their tiny prey; but almost every 
other winged insect seeks fastinetively the shado 





of the foliago. The hawks and falcona now sweep 
through the sky to mark the smaller binds which 
may be abroad in search of seeds and larve, The 
squirrels dart from bongh to hoagh uttering their 
shrill, quick ery; and the cicada on the stem of 
the pulm-tree raises the deafening sound whose tone 
and volubility has won for him the expressive 
title of the * Knife-grinder,’ 

“It is during the first five hours of daylight 
that nature seeing literally to teem with life and 
| motion, the air melodious with the volee of birds, 
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stillness that succeeds the vivacity of the early 
morning. Every animal disappears, escaping 
wuder the thick cover of the woods ; the birds 
retire into the shade; the butterflies, if they 
flutter for a moment in the blazing sun, hurry 
back into the damp shelter of the trees as though 
their filmy bodies Nad been scorched by the briet 
exposure ; and, at last, silence reigns so profound 
that the ticking of a watch is sensibly heard, and 
even the pulsations of the heart become andihle 
The buffalo now steals to the tanks and water- 
courses, concealing all but his gloomy head and 
shining horns in the mud and sedges; the 
elephant fang himself languidly with leaves t» 
drive away the flies that perplex him ; and the 
deer cower in groups under the over-arching 
{inale. Rustling from under the dry leaves the 
wright green lizard darts up the rongh stems of 
the trees, and pauses between each spring to loak 
inquiringly around, The woodpecker makes the 
forest re-echo with the restless blows of his beak 
bu the decaying bark, and the tortoise dreps awk- 
wardly into the still water which reflects the 
bright plumage of the kinglisher, that keeps his 
lonely watch above it. Se long as the sun is in 
the meridian, every living creature seems to fly 
his beams and linger in the closest shade. 

**Man himself, as if baffled in all devices to 
escape the exhausting glare, suspends his toil ; 
and the traveller who lias been alread before 
sunrise reposes till the mid-day heat has passed. 
The cattle pant im their stifling sheds, aud the 
dogs lie prone upon the ground, with their legs 
extended in front and behind, as if to bring the 
utmost portion of their body inte contact with 
the cool earth. 

“*As day declines mature recovers from her 
lauguor and exhaustion, the insects again flotte 
ncross the open glades, the birds venture oner 
more upon the wing, and the larger animals 
seanter from under cover, and move away im the 
direction of the ponds and pasture. The traveller 
recommences his snspended journcy, and the 
hushandman, impatient to employ the last homrs 
of fading light, hastens to bring the labeurs af 
the morning to a clear, The tards which had 
mude distant excursions to their feeding grounds 
are now seen returning to their homes; the crows 
assemble round some pond to dabbie in the water, 
and readjust their plumes before retiring for the 
night ; the parroquets settle with deafening uproar 
on the crowns of the palm-trees near their nests ; 
and the pelicans and sea-birds, with weary wimg, 
retrace their way to their breeding-place mear 
some solitary watercourse or ruined tank. The 
atm at last 


Sinks, aa a flaming. 

Drope into her newt at nighetall, 
Twilight succeeds, and the crepuscular birds and 
animals awaken from their mid-day torpor and 
prepare to enjoy their nightly revels. The hawk- 
moths now take the place of the gayer butterflies, 
which withdraw with the departure of light ; in 
numerable beetles make short and uncertain 
fights in the deepening shade, and in purewit at 
them and the other insects that frequent the dusk, 
the night-jar, with expanded jaws, takes low smd 
rapid circles above the plains and pools, 

** Darkness at last descends, and every abject 
fades in night and gloom; but still the murmur 
of innumerable insects arises froin the glowing 
earth. The fruit-eating bats launch themselves 
from the high brnches on which they hang sas 
pended during the day, and cluster round the 
imango-trees aod tamarinds ; and acrosa the grey 
sky the owl flits in pursnit of the night moths on 
a wing so soft and downy that the air scarcely 
echoes its pulsations, 

“The pulm-cat now deseends from the crest ¢ 
the coco-nut where she had lurked during th 
day, and the glossy genette emerges from sou 
hollow tree; they steal along the branches © 
surprise the slumbering birds. 

‘Meanwhile, among the grass already damp 


the woods resounding with the simmering hum of | with dew, the glow-worm lights her emerald 
lamp, and from the shrubs and bushes isa 


insects, and the earth instinet with every form of 
, living nature. But as the sun ascends to the 
meridian the scene is singularly changed, and 


aml novturual birds retire to their acerstomedl j nothing is more striking than the almost painful 


showers of fire-flies, whose pale green fasho 
sparkle in the midnight darkness till day retr+ 
and morning ‘pales their ineffectual fires,’ ” 


é 
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Literary Reminiscences and Memoirs of 
Thomas Campbell. By Cyrus Redding. 
(Skeet.) 

[Prust Nozsce.) 
Pexrect life seems to bo most nearly ap- 
proached by a pare and healthy poet. His 
works exhibit him revelling in nature, be- 
lieving man was not made to mourn, blithely 
seeking the brighter side of things, and ever 
ready to sound the hymn of praise to the 
good giver of all things. We believe thia 


man to be superior to the mass of his fellow- , 


men, as we read his words we envy him, 
and then with a sigh turn to our every-day 
working lif, and in the midst of its toil and 
warfare we sometimes lay down the great 
sword of life, and again and again contem- 
late that calm beauty, that perfect earthly 
piness which we associate with this for- 
tunate man. 


But how different do we not sometimes | 


find the stern reality. he poet dies—his 
history is written, and then we learn that 
the life we pictured so serene and happy has 
been one long dull pain, a hopeless, almost 
unendurable existence, the termination of 
which could not be feared, perhaps welcomed. 
By Mr. Redding's book we learn that 
Thomas Campbell, the wuthor of the “ Plea- 
sures of Hope,” must have lived a weary 
life. No man is better able to delineate 
Thomas Campbell than Mr. Redding. With 
him daily, seeing him at all hours, and 
under many circumstances, he of all men 
should best photograph the poet. But Mr. 
Redding has not done this. The best bio- 
age 2 is one who thoroughly believes in 
is subject, co thoroughly aa to take faults 
for virtues, describe weakness ag strength, 
im short, declare black to be white; then 
only can we discriminate and come to a 
comparatively just conclusion as to the 
merits and demerits of the “ Life” pourtrayed. 
Such a biographer we find in Boswell: with 
no other feelings than such as he possessed 
could he have written his great work. John- 
son was his idol—all he did Boswell be- 
lieved to be perfect,jand eo the biographer 
has frequently chronicled acts and words 
of the doctor's, intended to redound to 
Johnson's credit, which a more judicious 
biographer would have suppressed alto- 
ether, Such an injudiciously judicious 
iographor we findin Mr, Redding. To him 
Campbell is no hero, He knows his faults; 
can reckon all his failings ; is certain how he 
will think upon most subjects; in a word he 
was Campbell's right hand for ten yoars, and 
surely in that length of time we may learn a 
man’s character, Heuce it is that this bio- 
graphy is not satisfactory. The compiler has 
not oured at a great labour of love; he 
hag only written a book on a highly inter- 


eating subject, Never,‘in any of its 8, | 


do we find those outbursts of feeling 
which go so far to make up the charm 
of Boswell's book. In « few words, Mr. 
Redding is not a second Boswell. He is a 
cool, unrnffled gentleman, a literary Jesuit 
(we use the word in no offensive way), who, 
as he guides his pen, has every passion 
under control, and intends that no ill-advised 
expression of feeling shall betray his own 
opinion for a single moment. The book is a 
: karte but it can never rank high asa 
ography. 
his life of ‘Thomas Campbell exhibits 
the poet a3 perhaps one of the most miser- 
able of men. His utter inability to concen- 
trate his attention upon any subject whut- 
ever for any length of time was of itself 


!such @ misfortune aa oust embitter any 
existence; but when to that unhappiness 
, was added the greatest of all the afflictions 
; with which our Maker thinks fit to chas- 
'tise and purify us, we may indeed say of 
Campbell that his sufferings were more 
than those of a martyr. The curse was 
hereditary madness—not inherent in him- 
self; the bitterness was infinitely greater. 
It was insanity engendered in his son, and 
passing to the lad from his mother, Imagine 
the awful discovery of that great terror in 
Campbell's household. The wife has, per- 
chance, hidden the dread truth, hidden 
it in the fragile hope that, from her, the 
seeds of madness will not germinate, She 
bears children, and on one miserable day 
the enemy's hand is upon the head of one 
of these youths, and it rests there. What a 
life! What despair! Bend, entreat, grovel 
_—it is all useless. The irrevocable edict has 
gone forth in time long past; the “ great 
i terror” will not die; it passes on its de- 
stroying way through the ages, and where 
it will rest from destroying no man shall say, , 
Who can picture the feelings a sane man | 
must entertain for the wife who has entailed 
this hereditary curse upon his children~a 
feeling perchance unexpressed, but living and 
undying. 

This feeling must have been Campbell's. 
It is not easy to imagine the misery of his 
life, the dread watching lest the mad son 
might unwittingly slay others, or destroy his 
own life. The fear of the night; the father 
, Stealing to the son’s room, hoping all is 
' well; the miserable climax of satisfaction 
i when he finds the youth sleeping; and then 
the heavy footstep toiling back. And this 
must have been Campbell's existence—this 
was the life of the writer of the * Pleasurcs 
of Hope”; he who had no hope; he who 
lived in blank despair. 

It is indeed hard to say whether the 
perusal of such a life tends to good or evil— 
it may lend to gratitude for blessings en- 
joyed ; it may induce a horror of the 
evils that overcloud our worldly existence. 

The words Mr. Redding uses in his Pre- 
face are suflicient to prove some of these 
assertions : 

**No more is intended in the present volumes 
than to aid in recording some remembrances of 
«ne of our best poeta, during an interval of time 
when he was in the height of his reputation, and 
when no one except the writer possessed the 
incans of observing his progress, for many can- 
secutive years of uninterrupted and exclusive 
literary confidence. In this record the writer has 
endeavoured to be impartial, to detail faulta as 
well as virtues, when no motive for discolouring | 
facts can possibly exist, death having shrouded 
in impervious darkness all of a distinguished man 
of genius but his poetical labours.” 

And here we must once for all record our 
conviction that a worse written book than 
this in point of style, has not for years fallen 
under onr notice; almost every sentence is 
faulty. However he shall tell why he writes it: 

“Tt was at the request of several persons num- 
bered among the friends of Campbell, and not of 
his own accord alone, that the writer collected 
some of his notes, published before, relative to 
the poet, and made the additions found in these ; 

ages. Inthe few notes put together by the post 
timself, just before his decease, in which memory 
and judgment seem too often at fault, written many 
years subsequent to the period to which these 
pages more directly refer, there is an absence of 
the characteristics of the better part of his career, 
and incidents are misrepresented, marking too 
strongly the inconsistency of our common nature 
in ripening the genius of one distinguished indi- 
vidual at » period before that of another is ma- 








tured. In one case maintaining it to the last 
hour of the longest life, and in another making 
its intensity disappear before the middle age of 
humanity,” 

Thomas Campbell was born at Glasgow, 
onthe 27th of July, 1777. His family had 
long resided in Argyleshire. The poet's 
mother, in common wiih the mothers of 
most celebrated men, was “a woman of much 
decision of character and great prudence. 
Campbell was one of eleven children, whose 
names and ages, births and deaths, Mr. 
Redding minutely and somewhat unncoes- 
sarily gives us : 

“Thomas, the poet, came into the worid, as 
one born out of due season, his father being then 
sixty-seven, and his mother about thirty-seven. 
He informed the present narrator that his father 
was horn in 1710, Observing a portrait in the 
pot’s study set on edge upon the floor, he 
sail it was that of his father, It carried the re- 
semblance of a venerable man in old-fishioned 
costume, and wearing a wig. There was not the 
remotest resemblance in the picture to the poet, 
thongh in personal appeanince it had been re 
perted like him; which, on remarking, he ad- 
mitted he could not see himself, On paeela 
that it did not look like » man of ninety years 

he said he did not know at what period of 
his father’s life it was taken, which might account 
for the impress of so great an age not being visible 
in the portrait.” 


Also, in common with moat celebrated men, 
Campbell was reported, “if not an idle boy, 
one who would only learn by fits and starta.” 
His first appearance in verse seems to have 
occurred when in his eleventh year : 

“They are entitled * An Elegy on Poll, written 
on the Death of a Schoolmaster’s favourite parrot’ : 

Melpomene, thon queen of tears, 
Attent! ror diego of wor, 


Nor blush wich harmony to deek 
My normbers as they dow. 


Poor Poll was bet an hourly joy, 
A gif soon to decuy— 

Emblem of all cur earthly bliss, 
That only lista a day, 

The dast of death is poor Pall's heart, 
Poor Lrvine he doth ory: 

*O, mauy the day of the be dark 
On which my Poll did diet" 


At school Campbell was fond of mischief, 
as he would be, being idle. At this period 
of his life he wrote Baty which fear- 
fully diagusted the “rigidly righteous” 
Seotch, us Mr. Reddiugealls them. Indeed, 
he “ran a little wild” at times ; 

“At thirteen Campbell gained a Leighton bar- 
sary in Glasgow university, in competition with a 
candidate tar above hia own age. Spurred on by 
a feeling of the necessity for exertion on account 
of his narrow circumstances, he laboured hard, 
and the success excited a spirit of emulation to 
exert himeeclf still more, He annually bore off 

rizes, while his offorts in the Greek tongue were 
ally as successful aa those in the Latin had been. 
Yet his efforts appear to have been irregular—at 
one time strenuous, at another lax. oa 

“ His earlier success seems to have given him a 
predilection for classical learning. When he had 
acquired the German, he read all the German 
critics upon the classics of Greece and Rome, and 
continued to read all that was published new re- 
garding them, to the very last. Except meta- 
physics and biblical liternture, he at one time 
neglected almost every other topic. The geo- 
graphy of the ancients, for es he knew 
more accirately than that ofthe moderns, . . . 

“When the poet quitted the university, where 
his translation from a was pronounced 
the best version ever produced by any student, 
he was in his seventeenth year. He was now per- 
plexed how to relieve his farnily hy following some 
profession or baxiness, at least, so as to be inde- 

ndent of his parents. His father’s income had 

come rednced by a lawsuit, his family large, 


and he on whom it depended for_support being 
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in his cighty-fourth year, The poet could deeide 
on nothing, becanse every day more and more 
exhibited the pressure upon talent destitute of 
wealth.” 


There is no need to state what was Camp- 
bell’s ultimate decision, which, of course, 
naturally involved the part of “ tutor.” 

Of the “ Pleasures of Hope" and its origin, 
Mr. Redding says: 


“‘Akenside's ‘ Pleasures of Imagination’ had 
long been published, and Rogers's ‘ Pleasures of 
Memory’ had preceded that time by nearly six 
years, there was, consequently, no novelty in the 
* Pleasures of Hope,’ as respects title ; but it was 
there he made the first sketch of the poem. It is 
now of no moment to examine why he alopted the 
existing title, sinee that it was not original must 
be evident ; it is probable, indeed almost certain, 
that the rongh copy of the * Pleasures of Hope,’ 
yot existing in manuscript, was all that the poet 
bronght to Edinburgh. In later times, he seemed 
to fling a veil of ot ae over the history of this 
earlier performance, ence it is likely arose so 
many conflicting statements about its origin and 
publication,” 


As an evidence how little the poct know 
of the “ ungentle trade,” as Mr. Redding de- 
nominates that of the publishers, Campbell 
commenced his battle with those publishers 
by the offer of translations from the Greek : 
they found little favour. His first literary 
money was twenty guineas, to abridge a boo 
on the West Indies: 


** He at once cast his law-copying to the dogs, a 
labour which could not but act as a narcetic to 
high intellect, and sink imaginatiyeness in the 
technical monotony of unmeaning verbiage and 
triviality ; in fact, nothing could te more averse 
to his poetic temperament, He returned to his 
native town on foot, resolving to complete his task 
there. To hig return home he was more imme- 
diately urged by the hope of meeting a brother 
from America. He proceeded with his task for 
Mandell; projected various schomea, none of 
which were brought to pass, and composed ‘ The 
Wounded Hussar,’ which was sung asa ballad 
about the streets of Glasgow,” 


Of his celebrated poem, Mr. Redding 
SAYS + 

“T onee asked Campbell whether it was true 
that he gut but fifty pounds for the copyright of 
the poem, and he replied that was the correct 
sumo, Upon which I remarked that it was an 
a adventure in publication ; but that no 
bookseller would have given such a sum to a 
young stranger for the best tragedy of Shakspere, 
were the author unknown in the great world. 
‘Oh,’ replied the poct, ‘I did not go to mine 
unrecommended,” , ° , 

“My — was, that the sum of fifty 
pounds had been paid to the poet in the usnal 
manner; but the following statement of facts, 
ascertained since his decease, shows that Camp- 
bell, ax already observed, was not, from pride, or 
sole unknown reason, at all inclined to be more 
communicative than was absolutely necessary, 
respecting the copyright of his poem. There were 
some circumstances of novelty attaching to it, 
which he could handly have forgotten, especially 
as he was free enough in his communications upon 
incidents of an earlier date; in fact, he showed a 
disingenuousness in regard to this business which 
it is not easy to explain, 

**He did not receive fifty pounds in money for 
the copyright of the *Tleasures of Hope,” but he 
parted with the copyright of the poom altogether 
for two hundred printed copies, to be received of 
the pablishors. H : ‘ 

* Now, two hundred copies in quires would be 
above fifty pounds, and supposing the sum of fifty 
shillings for boanling and selling at six shillings, 
he must have received fifly-seven pounds ton 
oe for the copyright. He also was pre- 
sented by his booksellers, of their own free will, 
with twenty-five pounds for every edition of a 


5 pounds, which sums were sometimes remitted 
to him in London, through Longman and Co,, and 
sometimes paid to his mother. Besides 
these payments, Campbell received permission to 
print by subscription a quarto edition, the 
seventh, for his own benefit. This edition yielded 
him at least six hundred pounds more, or in all, 
eight hundred and seven pounds, Campbell did 
not receive less than nine Sinived inant for the 
copyright of the * Pleasures of Hope" alone, ‘ 

“Almost faultless as well as being exquisitely 
beautiful, the ‘Pleasures of Hope’ has some 
errors, which on that account appear the more 
remarkable, and these errors, too, thongh stall, 
are of a very obvious character. With all the 
graces of execution and elaborateness of workman- 
re that they should have escaped both himself 
and Dr. Anderson, the last so recognised for his 
critical acumen, is wonderful. The remark was 
onee ventured to him, that the introduction of 
tigers to the shores of Lake Erie— 

On Erie’s banka, where tigers steal along, 

was an error that might easily be corrected in 
future editions, He admitted to me it was an 
error, but he would not alter it, ‘because it bad 
gone through so many editions,” Tho truth no 
doubt really was, that his pride would not per- 
mit him to acknowledge the error, and that it 
would be thought he used it from the opinion that 
it was a legitimate poetical licence.” 


Tt was not Campbell's “pride,” it was 
Campbell's * reverence" which forbade the 
excision of the mistake. A successful man 
looks back upon his unsuccessful self of the 
earlier days as upon another creature, dead 
and past away, and he has too much awe for 
that perished man to alter and remodel hiz 
work, 

In 1803, being then twenty-six years of 
age, he had fought the great battle for bread, 
and had no more fear on that score: 


‘*He wrote some lines on the threatened in- 
vasion, and was for some time employed in 
translating for the Star newspaper, in 1802. He 
lodged, before his marriage, at 61, South Molton 
Street. In 1503, he returned to London, where 
rumour stated that he wrote a series of articles in 
defence of the Grenville Administration, which 
appeared in an evening paper, and that these were 
the reasons of his receiving a pension of 184/. out 
of the Scotch excise, This was made up to 300d, 
subsequently by Lord Melbourne's ministry. The 
pension could hardly have been conferred for any 
such service as that above stated. The knowledge 
of his pecuniary circumstances, and his being the 
foremost poet of that day in merit, his baby, / gre 
ciples, and personal knowledge of some of the 
most distinguished of the party, are sufficient to 
account for the grant which took place in October, 
1806 ; the intentions of Fox in the matter being 
carried ont by his successors,” 


The following extract yields a good knaw- 
ledge of the poet's daily life while existence 
was yet sweet: 

“His mole of life at Sydenham was mostly 
uniform with that which he afterwards followed in 
London, when he made it his constant residence. 
He rose not very early, breakfasted, studied for an 
hour or two, dined « couple or three hours after 
noon, and then made ake in the village, often- 
times remaining for an hour or more at the honse 
ofa maiden lady, of whose conversation he was 
remarkably fond. He would return home to tea, 
and then retire again to his study often until a 
late hour, sometimes even to an carly one, His 
life was strictly domestic. He guve a dinner 

rty now and then, and at some of them Thomas 
Moore, Rogers, and other literary friends from 
town were present, His table was plain, hospit- 
able, and cheered by s hearty welcome. In those 
days he took his wine freely nt times, when he 
had company. When he had no company, he 
generally left the table directly after dinner was 
over, 

“It was unfortunate that his habits of study 


thousand copies, or if two thousand were printed, | were not long fixed upon any subject, but were 











discursive, and were not directed to carry out a 
single object to the end. In the course of investi- 
gation upon ene topic, some incident would in- 
tervene which tempted him to a different pursuit 
fora time, and such an inclination he could not 
resist. Itis impossible to bring much to pass 
under a similar system, when the propensity 
becomes uncontrollable ; end this was continually 
the case with Campbell, and was one reason why 
he produred so little frait. The revision of hi« 
lectures on poetry was once laid by in this manner 
for a year, Nasing which period he produced no 
more than a few verses.” 

That Mr. Redding has exceeded, however, 
his duties as a biographer, the following ex- 
tract will show : 

** In referring to these odes, it is hardly possible 
to overlook a recent censure respecting them cast 
upon Campbell. I refer in Lord Brougham's 
volume of characters to that of Johnson. Lord 
Vrougham, it is well known, can give opposite 
characters ta the same individual, ax in the case 
of George IV. Hence it might be thought hardly 
worth while to notice the charity of his feelings 
and his wonted inaccuracy in the present instance, 


| These might be left to their place in the same 
; category with the inconstaucy of his friendships 


and the instability of his politica, but that Lond 

jrougham is no common example of talent, at 
times unhappily perverted, and of heartlessness 
united with the assumption of high sensibilities 
His lordship has, perhaps, admirers of a similar 
constitution to his own, destitute of his talents, 
but inflexible in their adtwiration of him, out of o 
cominon sympathy. It is impossible not to wish 
that they may not have the excuse of ignorance 
for their mistaken worship.” 

We are sorry to take this miserable 
passage as a specimen of the work, but it is 
not an unfair one. Ln order that our readers 
may understand the matter, we may just 
observe that Lord Brougham is not very com- 
plimentary. Mr. Redding pays him in kind. 


Console Inewrance Association for Effecting 
Life Insurances on Government Seewrities. 


Sowe time ago Dr. Farr, of the Registrar- 
General's Office, Somerset House, devised a 
new ih berger of life insurance, which he first 
placed at the disposal of the Government, 
and then, at the anggestion of Mr. Baylis, 
consented that it should be carried out by a 
Joint-Stock Company named as above. Dr, 
Farr thus explained his views : 

“The chief features which I contemplated were, 
the reudering Life Insurance safe, equitable, and 
well accommodated to the wants and to the means 
of the public; by divesting the Policy-holder of 
the risk of losing a large portion of his payments 
or of forfeiting fis policy, through inability oa 
his own part to pay the antmal premium, as well 
as of the risk arising under an imperfect audit ; 
and by giving him the option, at any time, of 
employing the accurnulating deposit to his account 
as a steurity, or of withdriewing it for use in ether 
ways. This would bring Insurance within the 
reach especially of young men entering life—snd 
of classes who cannot prudently lock-up irte- 
trievably a large portion of their prospective in- 
come under the old system of Insurance, however 
ably it might be carried out by some existing 
Companies, 

“Tn the absence of the direct Government 
Security and Audit, it is indispensable that the 
Investments under these plans should be made is 
the stablest and the most easily convertible sect- 
rities, T mean the Three per Ceat. Consolidated 
Annuities, commonly called Console; that the 
current value of each Policy, determined from the 
Valuation Table by the Actuary, and vouched by 
some competent authority, should cvery year te 
circulated among the Policy-helders ; and more 
over that the addition to the net premium should 
be sutticient, with the paid-up capital of the 
Society, to discharge all nevessary expenses, ml 
to cover the risks.” 
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From this it will be seen that Dr. Farr's | his instigation, destroyed some of the 


object was to remove many obstacles to in- | 
surance which have been widely felt, and to 
obtain & much better security for the insurer | 
than the old system provided. By their deed 
of settlement the company ia bound to in- 
vesp @ certain portion prea in Consols, 
which still stand in the names of Lord | 
Keane, the Right Hon. W. F. Cowper, Lord 
Clande Hamilton, Dr. Southwood Smith, and | 
Thomas Mann, Esq., of the Registrar-Gene- , 
ral’s Office, and Dr. Farr himself wil! be an 
auditor of the Consols’ Fand. The autho- 
rised capital of the Association ia 5,000,0000. 
in 1/. shares, and the plan has met with | 
unusual favour at numerous public meetings | 
held in various parts of the country, and has 
also been favourably noticed by a large section 
ofthe press, It would oceupy a considerable 
space to analyse the scheme im detail, but no 
authority stands higher than that of Dr. | 
Farr, and if the Directors avoid the pre- | 
valent error of new companies—extravagant 
expenditure—they muy found one of the 
most important institutions in the kingdom. 





THE LORD-ADVOCATE AND 
JOHN KNOX, 

So, then, the members of the bar are gra- 
dually becoming theologians and ecclesiastical 
historians. A few woeka back we had a long 
speech from the Attorney-General of Eng- 
land about the effects of Christianity upon 
the life of a man with regard to his success 
in the world; and now we have the Lord- | 
Advocate of Scotland upon English and | 
Scotch church history. With Sir Richard , 
Bethell we have to-day nothing further to 
do; his sermon was preached a month ago; 
but the Lord-Advocate’s address belongs to 
the news of the week, and comes therefore 
naturally under our notice. It was delivered 
on Tuesday evening last at Exeter Hall, 
before the members of the Young Men’s 
Christian Associntion and others, and treats 
of a subject upon which we are compelled to 
admit that too little is known in this part of | 
the country,—the reformation of religion in ‘ 
Scotland, and its effect upon that in England. 








It is not a i sewed subject. Tt has never 
been popularly treated. The affairs of Scot- 
land of the time of the Reformation have 
been regarded, we think, too entirely 
from a political point of view, to the ex- 
clusion, or at least to the obscuring, of 
the religious movement then going on 
among the people. The prominent figures 
in the history of this period are, as they 
should be certainly, the Queen-Regent, the 
beantifal Queen Mary, her husband, Lord 
Darnley, the grandson of Henry VIL, and 
next after Mary of England heir to the Eng- 
lish throne. The son of Mary and Darnley 
thus united in his person the right of suc- 
cession to England and Scotland. The pro- 
minence given to these and a few other per- 
sonages cannot be objectionable. The fault | 
is,the relief is so strong that all other figures | 
are cast too much into the shade; there | 
are, however, one or two more which, 
though not regal, yet take an important part 
in the events represented,and whose presence 
18 Necessary tothe completion of the picture. | 
However this may he, it is true enough that 
of John Knox but little is popularly known, , 
and we doubt whether many could tell us 
much more than that he was an carnest and 
powerful preacher, that he was upt in his 
#arnestuess to express himself with rather 
an unmannerly freedom to a youthfal and 
handsome queen, and that his followers, at | 


most beautiful monuments of ecclesinstical 
antiquity in Seotland. There is no denial of 
the fact, that not only of the Scottish Reforma- 
tion three hundred years ago, but even of the 
actual state of ecclesiastical matters in Seot- 
land at the present time, there is a lament- 
able amount of ignorance in the poblic mind. 
It seoms scarcely to be known generally 
that there is in Scotland a genuine branc 
of the One Catholic and Apostolic Charch, 
which dates its origin from early times in- 
deed, if we may credit the old distich : 

Christi transactia tribas aunis atque ducentis, 

Beotla Catholicam coepit inire Gden : 

which fixes the reception of Uhristianity by 


commission appointed to revice the Liturgy 
and to settle the Articles of Faith of the 
English Church. Herein we conceive the 
chicf usefulness and instructiveness of the 
lecture to consist, and we trust that it 
may tend to provoke a desire of more know- 
ledge upon a point which nearly touches ue, 
but upon which noe are in general about 
as much informed as they are upon the his- 
tory of what are especially called the dark 
ages, 

It is interesting to trace the carcer of this 


| great and courageous man through difficul- 


Scotland at the seventh year of Severtia, | 
‘ throwing abuses, and, almost single-handed, 


ap, 203. The fact is that, as we said before, 
the ecclesiastical history of Scotland has 
atill to be written,—impartially and popu- 
larly written; and when that is done, but 
not before, will the English public be in- 
excusable from the charge of ignorance upon 
this highly-interesting and important, Bat 
ill-understood, subject. 

The topic then was well chosen by the 
learned lecturer on Tuesday evening. It 
did not come within the seope of his address 
to say anything of the early Church of Scot- 
land, or of its fortunes. o subject which 
he had selected was alone sufficient to occupy 


fully the hour and forty-five minutes for | 


which he spoke; and to his audience, con- 
sisting as it did _— of young men j 
entering into the world, an 


receiving an impression for good or for evil | under the most severe 


which may influence their conduct to the 
end of their days, the character of John 
Knox, treated as the lecturer treated it, 
must have afforded as much useful and suit- 
able instruction as, from the great and 


marked attention paid throughout, we may , ‘ 
| Advocate; but it appears to us that, const- 


be sure that it did afford matter of interest. 

The Lord-Advocate’s hero was indeed a 
great and wonderful man—a man most 
suited to the times in which he lived, and to 
the work which he had to perform. Bold 
and strong-hearted, honest and thoroughly 
in earnest, unseduced in courts ond unsub- 


dued in prison-—he was essentially the man | 


of all othera for the circumstances in which 


he was placed. And though it has long | 
been the fashion to look upon him as being | 


only half-civilised as it were—ao harsh, rude, 
uncouth specimen of a semi-barbarous people 
—yet, to quote the words of the late Bishop 
Russell, “ perhaps it may be asserted that a 


more amiable, modest, and temperate person 
would have proved less fitted forthe office | the English reformers, as the Lord-Advocate 


He lived in a! 


which he undertook to fill, 
storm, and therefore required the wings of 
the eagle and the courage of the lion, as well 
as the wisdom of the man. They were, 
indeed tempestuons times, times which war- 
ranted and required rough treatment; even 
though we cannot go #o far as to excuse him 
for the wanton desecration and destruction 
of cathedrals and churches by his followers, 
whose madness he had excited by his decla- 
matory barangues, and whom we do not find 
that he made any attempt to restrain in their 
wild and wilfal mischief. There are ruins of 
magnificent ecclesiastical structures still in 
existence which testify to the ruthless tem- 
per of the rascal multitude (as he himself 
called them) of John Knox." 

We are glad to see pointed out, in o 
simple and popular manner, the connection 
of the celebrated Scotch reformer with the 
English Church and Court, and the fact of 
his being actually engaged, as one of the 
chaplains of King Edward VL, upon the 


ties and dangers, captivity and exile, to 
triumph such as seldom fulls tothe lot of any 
one; to see him with a mighty arm breaking 
through the strongholds of depravity, over- 


working out a glorious reformation, where 
reformation was indeed so much needed; to 
hear his earnest voice; even in the very 
fastnesses of superstition, denouncing the 
idolatry practised there, and in the very 
bower of love, even though a Queen was the 
presiding goddess; preaching the necessity 
of a practical sobriety of conduct correspond- 
ent to the professed sobriety of faith in the 
Christian religion. Lay-bishops, and boy- 
bishops,-—like Bishop Campbell of Brechin, 
appointed by Queen Mary to the episeopate 
while still at school,—were no longer to be 
tolerated. They were swept away; and in 
1560), by Act of Parliament, the jurisdiction 


pe of the Pope was renounced; mae was or- 
capable still of | dered to be said no more in the kingdom 


penalties ; and Knox 
drew up his famous “ First Book of Disci- 
pline.”” By comparing this article with the 
report of the lecture of Tuesday evening in 
the daily papers, the reader will observe 
that we are making it our business to spar 
rather of points left untouched by the Lord 


dering, as we said, how uninformed in gene- 
ral the public is upor this subject—and no 
donbt the majority of the audience at Exeter 


| Hall formed no exception to the common 


rule—the lecturer would have made his case 


| much stronger, had he shown that, in mat- 


ters of church-government as well us in 
doctrine, the Scottish Reformer held the 
same views with the Reformers of England. 
The representatives of the system founded 
by John Knox on the overthrow of the papal 
dominion in Scotland are the present Preshy- 
terians; whereas the Reformed Church of 
England is, and always has been episcopal. 
How far then can Knox be classed as one of 


would have him to be, with this great differ- 
ence between his and the English notion of 
eharch-discipline? A little explanation — 
this peint would have been useful: and it 
may very easily be given. For the “* First 
Book of Discipline " actually establishes three 
orders of ministers; 1° The Superintendent; 
2° The Minister; 3° The Reader: and 
these three orders answered in all their sepa- 
rate and distinct functions quite as entirely 
and exactly to the three orders generally 
recognised in the Church as Bishops, Priests, 
and rons, as do the different orders of 
any church in the world, ‘There was a hatred 
of Popery in the nation, and it was found ex- 
pedient to get rid of every name that re- 
minded people of Popery ; and so Bishops 
became Superintendents, and instead of being 
sruvechedeak they were inaugurated; and 
Ministere and Deacons, alias Priests and 
Deacons, were admeited instead of being 
This was an important point over- 
It is difficult 


ordained. 


looked by the Lord-Advocate. 
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to reconcile to the mind the idea of Presbyte- 
rian John Knox figuring as a reformer of 
the Episcopal Church of England, But the 
difficulty is capable of an easy solution. 
John Knox never was Presbyterian in his 
notions of church-discipline. The form of 
government established by him was epis- 


copal; only the name was in Latin instead of | o¢ 


Greek, because the Greek word had become 
distasteful. Nor was there any other form 
of church-government in existence for at 
least twenty years afterwards ; for Presby- 
terianism actually dates, not from the * First 
Book of Discipline" of John Knox, in 1560, 
but from the Jesuit, Andrew Melville, who 
first proposed the scheme in 1580. 

That the first Superintendents, appointed 
by Knox himself, considered themselves to 
be Bishops, we may learn from the words of 
Superintendent Erskine, in a report to the 
Regent on the subject of the tithes of which 
the Church had nm robbed :—* I under- 
stand a Bishop or Superintendent to be but 
one office ; and where the one is, the other 
is." And though Presbyterians are inclined 
to dispute this, and to deny the episcopal 
character of the superintendents, yet, even 
among their own writers, we find some can- 
did enough to confess that it was “a form of 
prelacy that was then established,” and 
speak of “the modified and excellent form 
of episcopacy founded by John Knox.” 

We have no space left in the oo of 
this short article to enter more at length upon 
the connection, not only of John Knox per- 
sonally, but of the Scottish Reformation 
generally with the English Reformation. 
We have pointed ont what seems to us to 
have been an omission in the argument of 
the lecture of Tuesday evening; for English 
Episcopalians require such a point of diffi- 
culty to be solved, before they can fally 
understand the closeness of the resemblance 
between the Reformed Church of John 
Knox and that of England, whose succes- 
sion of Bishops from the carliest times has 
never been destroyed. We can only add, 
that the Lord-Advocate has ably inaugurated 
the course of lectures for the season, and we 
trust that future speakers may do as much 
for the instruction as well as for the enter- 
tainment of their hearers. 








SHORT NOTICES. 

Christian Oratory of the First Pive Centuries. 
By Horace M. Moule, of Queen's College, Cam- 
bridge. (Macmillan.) This littl volume is the 
Hulsean Prize Essay for 1858. A noble, a grand 
subject, the ‘* Christian Oratory of the First Five 
Centuries "—the centuries of the foundation 
and the grandeur of our religion. First there 
are whisperings of the death of the Saviour ; 
gtadually converts congregate; then the people 
are talking of these new religionists; talk- 
ing first contemptuously, then angrily, then 
hatefully. Persecutions succeed ; the followers 
of the new faith furnish forth the plea- 
sures of the idle, and at last the good faith is 
regnant. Emperors bow before the real God ; 
their people submissively follow ; and the religion 
of the civilised world is utterly changed. Mr. 
Moule’s essay bears evidence of very considerable 
reading and great carcfulness: and is, we should 
say, a sort of book that is very well adapted fur 
students in the diocesan colleges. The author 
divides his subjects into the apostolic period, the 
philosophic and mystic period, and the oratorical 
— The composition of the work is marked 
¥ great evenness throughout. Any portion of the 
essay would furnish good extracts, Of the length 
of sertnons in the early Christian centuries, Mr. 
Moule saya : 


“The length of Sermons wus, of course, liable to ax 
many fuctumions then as it ia now, But it may be re- 





| marked as @ general rule, that the discourses of the Greek 
Fathers are the longer, and of the Latin Pathers vory 
considerably, the shorter of the two, The delivery of the 
lntter could rarely have cecupied more than half an hour; 
often wot more than ten minotes,"” 

Mr. Moule considers Athanasius ‘‘the in- 
forming practical mind of the first half of the 
fourth century.” He says: 

“ Bat for him, Ambrose would have wanted somesthi 
that vigorous and determined energy which was his 

characteristic, and which was w in _ 
it was not er supported, an intense a 
matic convictian. We might eapett therefore to find what 
is, in fact, the cnse; that, for the most part, the writings 
of this great Church Father are models, nos of oratorical 
skill, tut of polemics! disquisition, And, even on this 
score, the meni. of acuteness, of a subtlety which is some- 
umes truly wonderfal, conativates his almost single claim 
to intellectual distinction." 


Decidedly the most elaborate portion of the 
easay is that devoted to Chrysostom : 


for a lifetime. 
iety of cirewm- 


of bis 
voluminonsmess of the 
homilies be left, without taking account of any other kind 
of discourse, is indeed sarprisiny. Sixty-five on Genesis, 
exchiting nine on single $ 
ninety on St, Matthew; eighty-seven + Gfty- 
four on the Acts; thirty-two on the Epistle to the Romans ; 
—— on the First Epistle to the Corinthinns; thirty 
on the Second; twenty-four on the Ephesians ; fifteen on 
the Philippians; twelve on the Colossiang; eleven on the 


| Firat Epistle to the Thessalonians; five om the Becond; 


eighteen on the First Epistle to Timothy; ten on the 
Second; six_on Titus; three on Philemon; and 
rbd the i pe to ~ Peer perme Steaneens 
array of matter for the patristio student to 
or to digest. The number of sermons, moreover, whose 
authority is doubtful, is very large. One hundred and 
seventeen of these are to be found in Savile's sevensh 
volume; and sixty more in his fifth, which also contains 
sixty-two sermons on various isolated texte, and thurty- 
four panegyrics.’* 
Mr. Moule places Augustine in utter contrast 
with Chrysostom : 





provincials, can be said to have held the 
spiritual direction of the Western world in any sense in 
which Angustine held it, He was 0 man whose grasp of 
intellect was enormous, his energy intense, and, above all 
(a feature which Milman has poluted out), his appearance 
was happily timed, so thet bis mental action was precisely 
suited to the period during which he lived.” 

Mr. Moule shows, and very successfully, that 
all English divines who have risen to oratorical 
eminence have deeply studied both Augustine and 
Chrysostom, Ina word, the essay is really notice: 
able,—firstly, for its research ; secondly, for clear 
and beautiful style. 

The Marvellous Adventures and Rare Conceite of 
Master Tyli Owigiass, newly collected, chronicled, 
and set forth in ovr English Tongue, By Kenneth 
R. H. Mackenzie, Fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quaries. (Triibner & Co.) Ordinary English 
readers know little of ig = Enlenspiegel, or, as 
his name is translated, Tyll Owlglass, a famous 
person in German medieval story, and one whose 

| ajuaintance they will be glad to make through 
Mr. Mackenzie's version. We shall not enter 
, into the inquiry of Ealenspiegel's claims to be 
considered a historical personage; for, although 
we are quite willing to believe in the gravestone 


which bears his effigy, and do not dispute the pedi- | 


gree assigned to him, it is plain that the Owl- 
glass who has come down to us is not so much 
the representation of an individual as of the cur- 
| rent humour and quaint thought that was pepular 
towards the close of the fifteenth, and the 


beginning of the sixteenth century. Tyll Owlglass | Person 


is acnrious character, « sort of compound of the 
court fool and the legendary Puck, He is always 
in mischief, fond of practical jokes, and conceal- 
ing under an aspect of stupidity a store of broad 
humour and stinging satire. From his babyhood 
upwards he outwits everybody with whom he 
comes into contact; but, although a merciless 
cheat, is always a favourite from his fund of fun. 
It is quite evident that, in their rough fashion, 
the old Germans dearly loved a good joke, and 
the amount of humour in a people is no bad 
| Measure of their good qualities, and of their power 





to become valanble members of the human family. 
A bad people may develop thin sour wit, bet 
broad, genial, aud even mischievous humour: 
comes of a good stock, aml is one of its 


happiest signs. The Eulenspiegel stories being 
witios ut the time of the Reforma- 
tion, it is natural to expect that they will 


contain indications of the state of mind tbat led 
to that great event; and accordingly we find « 
tone of free thought about them, and a rough 
dealing with monks and priests, that must have 
| been a to the — mind; and the 
satire ends by Owlglass dying in the odour of 
sanctity, and enjoying canonisation, with the first 
of Apnl for his special day, A great many oi 
Eulenspiegel’s jokes consist in a literal fulfilmert 
of the pe e received from his various em- 
ployers, or by dexterously twisting to his owe 
purpose ins made in a particular form © 
words, but there are many others of a different 
mature, and which convey moral lessons that 
the world has not yet perfectly learnt. Thus a: 
Magdeburg he announced that he would fly from 
the roof of the Town Hall, and when old and young 
thronged the market-place to witness the extra- 
ordinary feat, he thus addressed them from th 
rool, having iously excited their ex: r 

= A pa his arms as if he meant to keep his 
word : 


“*Traly thought I, that nowhere in the world was 
there a fool so great as am, Yet here in this city do! 
ee uas Ze are sienogt ov one of ye fools; fe 
when that ye say that I could 
stand, then believed I ve not. lam nota 
nor have I either fi or wi 


the people standing. and 
others xnid, * A) he is both knave and yet bah 
he spoken the truth.’ Thus 1s it with many besides the 
people of Magdeburg, who rash to believe that 
the which they imight see is most plainly untrue; while 
whas is possible and within their means to raake them 
goal sport, and serve them with good service, Uwe 
neglect they with great scorn and contempt." 

At Frankfort he tarned doctor during the 
absence of a physician whom he had engaged te 


serve, and happily knowing nothing of drugs : 

“Put on his head the wig of his maser, and on 
shoulders he bare his mantle. Then, with a 
noble demeanour, he 


BRE 


patents who sent for him. When that he arrived, he es 
gravely down with a serious fisce, felt their and 
afer much heavy thoaght, he ordered them op thede: 
blooded amd to drimk warm water, he 
Sane Teens to Gl, oil ide palieeia grow wee 
drously w in bo Ume, and they paid tuck 
wtvave fiat, HE Bee 8 yh fk gy — 
knavery of Owl; was soon di 


discovered, 
fan to depart. Yet such was the wisdom of 
Owlglass, that it is related that his th 


wrote a large 
blood-letting,"” 

His acd sieagagued was to draw teeth, and 
cure everybody by a wondrous pill, which, unlike 


modern quacks, he had the sense to make of 
innocent materials, and by which he made a great 
deal of money. His manner of thinking, and how 
he formed his life according to a af 
virtue and goodness are thus described : 

“Now he loved much to be always among friends 
and in company, and a4 long as he lived were there 
which with great avoidance he did alway 
leave undone, The first thing was, that 


| bag Borsa, for the grag: hovee did wets him of an ase, the 
, which animal held be in great scorn. The second 
With he coals oct beer 10 be with him wee tise commmay 
| of little children, for thas wheresoever be found 
there was more care taken of thern than of hia oven netic 


blessed hi i thy victual, great happiness, 
and strong drink, in which three blessings none can dey 
that ue was awise man, And wie & — ¥ 
passed by ap apothecary'’s house, di cm 
agninet healthy victual, for it mote truly be a 
place whence Victual might issue; was w sigs 
sickness before. Good fortune was it when o stame 
from the house and struck him not down; for the 
might he of a tenth cry, with great praise: * If chase 1 be 
Fo eg been standing on that place, ao would it 
fallen upon me and killed me ;" und snch fortune 
he most willingly not have, The strong drink 
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which he blessed himself, was water, for it be eo 
a8 soon to drive round great mill-wheels, and to the good 
fellow that dirinketh thereof cometh death. It was also 
that he wept always when thas be did 
, Mil be langbed when be climbed one. For 
wist he, in the descending, that scon would he come 
in uAtO & mointain, while in climbing knew be that 


How he treated o priest to whom he went to 
confess is thus recorded : 


“On a time it happened that Owlgiaas thought to go to 
m, for his sine were many, and therewith was his 


of his ways. Then came he to the church, where sate the 
| ea im the confessional, and before him stood « silver 

by which he set great store. Then Owlgtass began 
& long speech, in the which he told the good priest his 
heavy sins, so great in number; andl at laat, the saying of 
Owlgines was so long, that the priest did lean back and 
slept, for be was weery of the knaveries of Owlginss. 
Then Owighes took the box away, and did put it in 


pouch. 
““ When that the priest again awoke he did rab his eyes 
with his fingers, and emake imto Owlginss, saying: 
* Where stood we, my eon?’ Then answered Ovwlziass, 
and sail unto the priest: ‘We stood at the eighth 
commiauniment, father.’ Then said the priest: ‘ Speak 
om, ty son; fenr not, nor in any wise concen! what lieth 
by to thy conscience,” Then continued ey saying: 
las! holy father, on a time I did steal a silver from 
& person, and I will now give it unto thee." Then said the 
priest: ‘Nay, my son, stolen goods will I not have; 
give the box onto him that owneth it.’ * That would I 
do,’ answered Owlgiwes; ‘bat he refused me, 
saying that he would not receive it.’ Therent — the 
Priest, and said: ‘Then canst thou keep it with a good 
conscience; go in peace, thy sins are forgiven thee.’ 
“Thon Owislaaa departed, and wold the box unto a Jew 
far several pieces of sllver. But the priest slept not aguin 
in confession; and thas Owlglass gat for others more 
sins forgiven than before, which did great good unto all 


At unother confession he robbed a priest of a 
horse ; at a third, told the absolutionmonger : 7 


“* Lo! in yonder veesel tieth store of treasure, put in 
thine hand and pluck forth » handfal; bat do tl ieee 
that thon dip not too deep.” Yet was the priest greedy, 
and hearkened not unto the words of Be lass, but 
Gipped his hand deep into the vessel, and behold! when 
h iuaht it forth again was it with piteh all defiled. 
Thereat was Mister eed rg benefited, so that 
strength returned unto him, he rose up from his bed 
amd said unto him: ‘Dost thou not see! I required of 
thee that thon shonldst not dip too deep inte the vessel ; 
but thou wouldst not hearken unto my words, for on the 
top Iny the treasure, the which waa thine.” And be 
laughed and made sport. of the priest's grood. Then was 
the pricat wroth, and departed: and would with such a 
knave have no more to do,”” 


While vie Cullen and his confederates are 
denouncing every English statesman who desires 
to sce a reformation of Popish misrule, it weuld 
be well if an Italian Owlglass would exhibit the 
absurd sido of the superstition by which his 
countrymen are enthralled, and we can well 
imagine that the German Eulenspiegel was a 
valuable coadjutor to the Lutheran party. One 
— story will exhibit Eulenspiegel’s mode of 
ing : 


“One day Owlgtasa entered at Cologne into an inn, and 
it came to puss that the provision was put unte the fire 
to —_ batgytoer it waa very aie, _ ~ be for dinner 
came soon thereupon. And Owlg! oved good cheer, 
and therefure was he wroth therent, for he loved fasting 
no more than a pious friar, Thais ived the host, and 

ante him, snying; * He that cannot bide unti 

mer be ready, may cat that he hath.’ Then gnt 

a small loaf, und thatitid boeat; and thereafter sate down 
by the hearth at the firo, and le atnelied the savoar of tho 
meat upon the spit, and it satisfled him. And when 


| 





dinner-time came, tho table was set and the meat brought | 


Up, and the boat sate with the guests at the table, but 

Owlglass abode in the kitchen by the fire. Then said the 

host unto him: ‘Wilt chou not sit at meat with us?" 

* Nay,’ quoth Owlinss, ‘1 care not to eat; with the savour 
roast am I filbed,’ 

“Then the toat held bis peace, and continned to ent 
with the gucsea, and after dinuer fy A him and 
departed this why and that way; yet Ovel by 
the fire. To him envered the host with his ay #7 , ancl 
would have of him two Cologue pence for his dinner, 


2 had pot he confessed 
himself filled with the savour thereof?” Then took 
Owlginas forth a Cologne Penny and threw it on the table, 
and saitt unto the host: * Hearest thou the sound of that 
penny?" * Yea,” quoth the host, And Owlglass —_— 
took up hin penny again, and pus it into his pouch, 

said: ‘As much the sound of penny is unto 
thee, oven so much have I profited of the savour of thy 
vacat,” And when the landiont woald have received the 
penny of lim, Owlgless dented it unto him, and mocked 


and said, *he should pay, foran | 
tent, 





him with much scorn, and departed thence over 
Rhine water, and gat him back again into Saxony,"* 

Mr. Mackenzie's translation is well calculnted 
to popularise this work. The book is beautiful 
printed, and the illustrations by Alfred Crowqui 
worthy of his fame, 

Amongst other new editions we have received 
“Echoes from the Backwoods,” Sir Richant 
G, A. Levinge, Bart., M.P. (Routledge.) This isa 
capital book, the work of a gentleman, and always 
interesting. ‘‘The Gloaming of Life, a Memoir 
of James Stirling.” Twe thousand. ‘* The 
Kellys and the O' Kellys.” By Anthony Trollope. 
Now presented to the public for the first time ina 
cheap form, The work must sell; it is by an 
author who is ever amusing, frequently even 
witty. ‘‘ Gil Blas,” illustrated by G Cruik- 
shank. (Bohm’s Iustrated Library.) . Cruik- 
shank never exceeded these translanons ; they are 
astounding, and models for the study of ull young 
artists, 


the 


THE MAGAZINES. 


Sharpe's Magazine, of which we have lost sight 
for some time, is really gool—if it contains no 
wonderful papers, it certainly exhibits very few 
bad ones; all are healthy ; not one guilty of con- 
taining false sentiment. The present number con- 
tains a good review of “ Adan Bede,” the writer 
saying, ‘‘the great marvel of the book is Hetty.” 
The best paper in the number is ‘“* The End of an 
Epic "—the epic being the Arctic expeditions. It 
might have been written by Mr. Hughes himself, 
as the following extracts will show : 


“And MeClintock and crew were 

men sought. He is nota big man, they tel) mo—not 
a hero of romance, to look at, by any means; and I dare 
say thas his crew are but fair samples of the better class 
of English sailors. Atwhich I hugely rejoice, Lf all thas 
such men have endured and achieved can be borne and 
done by ordinary Englishmen, eo that they will but towe 
their work and —, their orders, why the more reason 
have we to be proud of oar race, proud of these bloodless 
ttemphe over foes assuredly more terrible than ever we 
shall have to meet in the shock of battle by land or sea,"* 


Routledge's Natwral cary! Part VIII. This 
part contains the history of the martens, the pole- 
cat, ferret, weasel, stoat, skunk, &c. Mr. Wood 
has, of course, many very good lines. Of the pole- 
cat, he says ; 
benutifully merciful provision in this 

parently cruel habit of the polecat, oy which the creatares 
that are doomed to fall under ita teeth and claws are 
spared from much ing. The firat bite whieh a pole- 
eat delivers is powerful to drive the 
long canine teeth into the brain, and to canse instanta- 
neous insensibility, if not instantaneous death. Ite babit 
of drawing the Wood from the reins i4 another pre- 
servative agninst suffering, for the wounded animal is 
thas deprived of life while ita senses are deadened by 
the injury to the brain, and the possibility of a jm 
death prohibited. a the members of the wease! 
tribe are remarkable for this bot & sangriinary 

bot in none of them is it more couspicucas than 
inthespolemt,. =. . 2 +s 5 «© «© « « 
“The Poleesat does not restrict itself to terrestrial game, 
but also wages war against the inbabitants of rivers and 
ponds. Frogs, tonds, newts, fish are among the 
number of the 


and 
creatures that fall victims to ite rapacity. 
It has been known to take great numbers of froge and 


stance, when we consider the sli 
—— powers of swimming when pet 
emut,”" 


The ferocity of the ferret and the brave: 
English lad are finely shown in the following 
aneedote : 

“ The lad was prow! round a small, thickly-wooded 
copes, in search of birds’ nesta, when he saw ao abarpty- 
pointed snout protruding from a rabbit-hole in the bank 
qiesoning Sein iring ET, ; A i on f 

two living semi ness 
the burrow, TDeing a remm silent and reticent lad, 
tyme no one of his discovery, went into the 
had 


presently returned, bearing a little dead kitten which 
just been drowned. He aon erent to the foot of the 
bank which overhung the borrow, and holding the dead 
kitten by ite tail, lowered it into the hole, The ferret 


in ie DAlive 


of an 


mide an immextinte wg od ne J which had made 
80 Oppurtime an arri wus j out of the barrow 
before 1¢ could fooeen ita hold, 

The lad the ferret across the boxy, but as he 


was lying in such & manner that he could only use hia 


| br 


t 





rapidity a a 
we him an ty ol 
with bis hand. Tho ferret pouid Bex biiew e 


held, and was borne cently home, in spite of the 
wounds which had been on the band. The bite 


probed cnwcuenen oe Sac ot Sd, 
u le 
cult to heal, and extremely painful.” 


Mr. Wood condescends to a pun on the skunk : 
“ The Skunk has obtained the unenviable utation of 
being literally in woree odoar than any known 


Of this animal's peculiarity, Mr. Wood saya : 


“The scent proceeds from a liquid secretion which 
formed in some glands near the insertion of the tail, 
which can be retained or ejected of will. 
Skunk is alarmed, it raises ite buahy tail into 
dieular attitude, tarns ita back on ite 


the nanseous liquid with some 
of this horrid secretion 


: 


disgusting influence. A dag, w 
from a diecharge of a Bkunk’s batlery, 
for #0 loug @ time that even after a w 


retained 
aad 


z 


the legs, although ite far waahod, 
The odour of Chis substance is so etrating thas it 
taints everything that may be near spoton which [t 


fall a the eyes, it 
Indiana * were sean b 
of their eyes from 


La Reowe Fnali 8 an in 
article, entitled Comme quoi fa liberté de la Prease 
née peut pas exister sous Napoleon IIT. 

The Gentleman's Magazine leads with a captiva- 
an article on the Modiwval Architecture of 
re! 

The Kelectic for this month proves that Mary 
Howitt can be cruel, She says, in her ‘* Sun 
Pictures” : 


there, as you see him, in his dress, But that 
picture is not half so of haga panting to 
another h whic on the o LY 
‘lave bole in bin Gatchar’p cout It is ! there's 


blood on his apron, and a drop of blood on his cheek!.. . 
Awd at breakfast, the ful 
ordination 


The anecdote is a cruel and an unnecessary nar- 
rative, 

The New Monthly contains a very readable 

r, entitled, ‘* From Paris to London on Foot.” 
course, the writer makes an exception with re- 
gard to the Channel. The narrative bears the 
impression of reality. 

Bentley's contains the — of a new tale of 
the seventeenth century, by Mr. Harrison Ains- 
worth ; very accurate, but somewhat dry, The 
most satisfactory paper in the number is entitled 
**Prench Almanacs for 1860.” 

Part X. of The English Cyclopedia contains 
= the most attractive and  trastworth: 

istory and considerations of the deaf and dum 
und their education which has ever been penned. 





CAUSERIES ON FRENCH 
LITERATU RE. 

Wuar has become of French society? Where 
are the salons now in which the traditions of 
Madame Geoffrin, Madame Necker, Mademoiselle 
de l'Espinasse, Madame d' Hondetot are edt 
Alas! nowhere; the douwrse and the irs of the 
quartier Bréda seem to be the only places of 
rendezvous for oh re Pram, and — in 
ucither of these localities can lessons of morality, 
good breeding, or genuine politeness be learnt, 
Well, then, let us turn to the records of the past, 
and endeavour to realise what la socifté police was 
twenty years ago, : 

In the history of literature, especially of French 
literature, what we may call drawing-room influ- 
ence has always occupied a prominent place, Only 
think of Mademoiselle de Seudéry's Saturday 
evenings, and of Madame de Rambouillet’s chambre 
blene. To be able to write a fine sonnet, a passablo 
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epic, a well-constructed tragedy, is no doubt a 
very great thing; but to keep a salon is quite as 
diffeult, quite as meritorious, Just see what a 





taste, supplies the additional information that can 
be required by the reader. 


| the prevailing thought which guides the author's 
; pen: Italy must revive from the tomb! M. Mare 
Amongst the Aabitiés of Madame Récamier's | 


Monnier, who so recently journeyed throngh that 


number of qualities are required in the person whe | Srloas at the Abbaye-aux-bois might often be | unfortunate country, tells us that not only its 


a menagerie of lions,” a galaxy of celebrities, 
‘Tact, discrimination, the art of smoothing down 
asperities, and of blending together the most dis- 
cordant elements—why, the duties of a diplomatist 
are slight in comparison. Madatne Récatmier was 
giftet with all the qualities necessary for the 
important fanetions we have just been desenbing, 
and accordingly we had long been a that, 
as yet, no reconl was extant of a lady, whe, by her 
beauty, her generosity, and her sympathy for all 
that is truly great, will ever cceupy a conspicuous 
place in the history of the present cewtury. The 
two volumes lately compiled by Madame Lenor- 
mani (Mudame Récamicr’s adopted danghter*), | 
will, to a certain extent, supply thia deficiency ; | 
and although they are, acconling to our opinion, 5 
rather incomplete, they embody an amount of | 
interesting detaila which toust ensure to them 
much more than a transient amount of popularity, 

The part of Madame Reécammier’s lile which 
appears to us the most singular, the most charac: 
tenstic, is that which corresponds to the Directoire, 
the Consulate, and the former half of the first 
empire. Married at an carly age to uo man for 
whom she could feel only a sentiment akin to 
filial affection, it is astonishing how she could 
escape the temptations by which she was peculiarly 
surrounded, Amy person acquainted with the 
history of that singular epoch knows full well that 
the amount of corruption which then prevailed was 
equal, if not supenor, to what historians tell us 
about the regency and the reign of Louis XY. 
Anything short of positive scandal was considered 
as perfectly justifiable, and all that was required 
amounted to mere external forms, what the French 
call saucer tes apparences. Bonaparte, whose 
aim it was to rally around his government the 
persons of both sexes who exercised influence of 
any kind whatever, was particularly anxious to 
gain the good graces of Madame Récamicr. The 
whole narrative connected with that transaction 
is extremely interesting ; Fouché conveying to the 
fair one the Emperor's message, undertaking the 
Tost repulsive office that can be imagined, and 
imprudently insinuating that ** Tempereur n'a peas 
encore rencontré de fememe digne de hei,” Trargains 
of this nature were then deemed the simplest thing 
in the world, and if even Caroline Bonaparte did 
not think it below her dignity to conduct srch 
transactions, who would venture to be more serupm- 
lous! We need scarcely say that Madame 
Récamier declined the honour of being * fa fenune 
digne de Ini,” and consequently brought down 
upon herself the full weight ofan anger which was 
all the more intense because of her close friend- 
ship with another illustrious person, Madame de 
Stacl. Itis very provoking to be the ruler of a 
great empire, the tien of twenty legions, 
and to be constantly thwarted by the independence 
and the talent of two women; yet such was the 
destiny of Napoleon Bonaparte. He could not, 
despite all his power, shut up Madame Réeamier’s 
salon even as he had shut up tho republican clubs ; 
and although the petty annoyances devised by 
obsequious prefects and police officers were some- 
times particularly vexatious, they produced no 
permanent result, 

We shall not by any further remarks of our own 
attempt to describe a book which will no doubt 
command universal attention ; we repeat that the 
work seems to us somewhat incomplete besides 
being perhaps a little one-sided; but this lost 
defect will soon, in due course, find its correction, 
and other souvenirs or autobiographies will help 
by and bye the historian of the nineteenth century 
to add a few shades to the portrait of Madame 
Keéecamier. In the meanwhile, the very humerus 
and interesting letters inserted by the editor bring 
before us most of the distinguistied personages, in 
every walk of life, who have rendered France f- 
Justrious sincethe beginning of the present century: 
and the connecting narrative, written with much 


wndertakes to go around her, at stated times, 











* Souvenirs et Correspondance tirés des papiere de 
0 er, Svols, Bye. (Paris: Michel Lévy.) 


| hotes from a traveller's journal find their unity in 


found a singular-looking little man, short, stumpy, 
well-conditioned : 
. be teint frais et In bouche vermeille, 


as Molitre says of our friend Turtafle. It was not 
Tartuffe, however, nor any member of that 
numerous family. Tartuffe never looked so frank, 
80 kind-hearted, so good-natured; never wrote 
such brilliant articles for the Figaro ; never signed 
Jules Janin or pluin J. J. at the end of any 
Jfeuilieton, What a task it must be to find some- 
thing new to say regularly once a week to newspaper 
readers! to have to supply six columns of stall 
pica, nolens volens, even when town is empty, and 
when there is no other subject to discourse about 
but the “talking fish” and a dull play or two! 
And yet, look at Jules Janin ; was he ever at a 
loss ~ and as the Monday comes round again 





; would you a# much ax suspect, whilst admiring 


his brillinney, his wit, his erérain, thet for the 
last thirty years he has been at it as constantly 
as the printer's devil himself! Some people affect 
to despise fruiiicton-literature. All we would say 
is this: read the articles which M. Jules Janin 
has just collected in this elegant little volume, 
under the title “ Critique, Portraits ef Caractarcs 
cottemporaiies,” * and say afterwards if it is such 
a very easy thing to praduce even a collection of 
feudiletons, M. Sainte Beuve, M. Cuvillier Flenry, 
M. de Pontmartin are excellent critics ; they 
discuss literary questions with much impartiality, 
and claim most Togitimatel y the authority of com- 
petent aud enlightened judges. But in onr mind 
the only true fewiflefoniste is Jules Janin ; out of 
a trifle he will make a delicious article, he will 
turn to the best account a flower, a piece of ribbon, 
just as readily as a new book or a five-act comedy. 
Today he chats on the talent of Mademoiselle 
Rachel ; next week he will write one of his choicest 
papers on Madame Prevost, marchande de howguets 
of the Palais Royal, Look for one single minute at 
the duodecimo now before us; what are the names 
associated in the brilliant gallery? Side by side with 
M. Villemain and Ary Scheffer, we find M. Moet, 
of champagne notoriety, and M. Gannal, the 
chymist. Nothing comes amiss to the friille- 
foniste ; we verily believe that M. Janin would 
make a fewilieton on Moses & Son, if he knew 
them. This style of literature is sneered at by 
some critica as frivolous and trifling; we would 
not judge it so severely. There is more talent 
required than people are aware of in the com- 
position of a fewillefon ; and we defy M. Nisan, 
for inatauce, the inveterate enemy of la littérature 
facile, to write anything half so amusing, and, at 
the same time, half so French, ax the critiques of 
M. Jules Janin. 

M. Victor Hugo's Petites Epopeést aml the Réré- 
lations Historiques, t which if Louis Blane has 
just published in French, after having given them 
first in an English dress, are too important 
to be disposed of in a mere paragraph; we 
shall, therefore, just mention them here, with 
the understanding that we purpose reverting to 
them singly and sepurately at a very early oppor- 
tunity. ‘The events of the late war, and the crisis 
through which Haly is now passing, have sug: 
gested to M. Mare Monnier a volume which, if | 
not remarkuble for its onginality, nor containing { 
any new details, is full of amusing ancedotes, and 
sometimes of eloquent passages,$ = M, Marc Mon- 
nier supposes the question asked, whether ‘* Italy 
is the land of the dead?” and he answers it 
negatively in a series of chapters, forming a com- 
plete panegyric of the peninsula, There is little 
connection between the various divisions of the 
book ; here we have the appreciation of a writer ; 
there a description or an ancedote; yet these 


* Jules Janin: Critique, Portraits et Caractéres oot- 
temporains. 12° (Paris. L. Hachette, Collections Hetyd.} 

? La Legendle dea Sitcies (lee petites épopdtes). 
Victor Hoge. 2 vole. Sva. (Paris: Michel Lévy.) 

t Révétations Historiques. Par Louis Blanc, 3 role, 
ifme, {Keuxellee: Mine} 

$ L'Italic est-olle ta Terre des Morta? 
nicer. lata. (Parin: L. Hachette.) 





Par Mare Mon- 


literature, but its language is undergoing a radical 
change. The various dialects are gradually dis- 
appearing; the jatlois of Bologna, Venice, Milan, 
and Naples will soon give way before the Italian 
langnage—the language of a people restored te 
their nationality, Some of the peculiar charac- 
teristics of loca] usages and customs have also 
yielded to the influence of politics, —no wonder. 
When Garibaldi is marshalling his legions, and 
Victor Emmannel is revolutionising the whole 
country, who ean find a minute to enjoy the dam 
of Brighello or Stentorello, the jokes of Meo 
Patacea, or the pretty songs of Signor Dall "Ongro! 
The only literature that Italians relish just mow is 
that which is contained in the newspapers, or the 
proclamations issued at Turin. 

OF course the reader who opens M. Monnier’s 
book will rush at once in quest of the chapter 
which treats of Garibaldi: “Son Aistorre,” save 
the Frenchman, “eat ane dégende, ef nul me la 
coenait fowl entidre > elui quia vowdre [Décrire sera 
traité de Maree Saint Hilaire ou Wd Alexandre 
Dumas, Jameis roman de chevaleric, jameace 
drame exprgnal n'a cntaseé plus Paventiercs tapos 
silles sur une sedre ares large ef andour dw 
Junie aussi fentastiquement fabulenz.’ After so 
taking a paragraph, we feel somewhat provoked 
at not finding more anecdotes about Garibaldi, 
even though the writer in relating them should 
have incurred the suspicion of drawing upon the 
credulity of his hearers. On Mazzini he has stall 
less to say, 

In a few years, however, all these worthies 
will have their historian; Gioberti, Ansonio 
Franchi, d'Azegiio, and many others will be re- 
torded, together with the gallant condottiere and 
the republican agitator, as the heroes of moderu 
Italy. The writer to whose lot devolves the care 
of describing this wonderful revolution must needs 
keep a chapter for the clever and elegant journalist 
who in the celebrated pamphlet La Question Ro- 
graine, has so thoroughly exposed the rottenness 
of a system now on the verge of dissolution, We 
have already expressed our opinion that a problem 
80 intricate, so solemn, 50 momentous, as the one 
of the Papacy is not to be dealt with by a pun or a 
quibble, but at the same time we must acknow- 
ledge that M. About's descriptions are both 
graphie and by no means overdrawn, Indeed, the 
only objection his adversaries have to oppose to 
him is that reforms are needed quite as much is 
other countries as in Rome, M. About has just 
published a new preface to his work,* a preface 
which deserves special notice on account of the 
admirable portrait it contains of a man who has 
hecome as great as scandal could make him, the 
rédactenr en chef of the Uaicers Religie, M. Lenis 
Veuillot. We cannot quote the entire piece, tnt 
the following extract is characteristic: ** Ze 
talent de M. Veuillot se couipose Pintelérance of 
Citamadeitee, Hi gest Elevé andessme ole 
sea complices en catechisant fes douniritrea dans ie 
patois des laqueis, carecopiant Joseph de Maistre arce 
la pluuie du pore Duchénc. Cest nn Bosswet ofe ie 
ruc Moufictard, un Saint Jena Bapliste do Pégwut, 

Such is the man with whom M. Laconlaire and 
M. Dupanloup are now associated in their defence 
of the temporal power of the Pope ! 

Whilst the political events which are now oc 
cupying the attention of Europe suggest a still 
increasing number of brockwres, pamphlets, and 
other ouvrages de circonstance, We wast Hot forget 
productions of amore serious and permanent cha- 
acter. Thus M, Anbry's ‘‘7'résor des Pitcss Rare 
on Inédites,” already so interesting as a collection 
of auatecta curiasa, has become still more valuable 
by the publication of a sixteenth volume, cam 
taining an account of the endeavours made by 
King Henry LV. of France to seduce the Princess 
de Comlé.t The victor of Ivry and Arques wae 








* Préfece nouvelle de la Question Romaine. Par FE 
About, Fifth Edition. Sve. (Bruxelies: Meltine.> 

+ L'enléverent innecent, ou la retrnite clundestine 4 
Mouscigneur le Prince, ctc.. Publid d'aprte te MSS. de 
Bibliothjae Impérinw. Par EB, Malpben. Lame. (Pert 
A. Aubry.) 
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a clever politician, and on the whole a great raler; 
but his moral character will not bear close inspee- 
tion, and the history of his passion for Charlotte 
de Montmorency is one of the most disgraceful 
episodes in the tale of his life. M. E. Halphen has 
reprinted in the ‘' Trfsor des Piéees” the curious 
narrative given by Claude Enoch Virey, the 
secretary ot the Prince de Condé, and the pro- 
legomena he has added contain a full account of 
all the circumstances connected with this affair, 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


A cowsipenaste feeling in favour of Schiller 
seems to be widely spreading. An English life 
of the t German has just appeared, a Schiller 
Festival has taken place with éclat at the a 
Palace, and now we learn that the people of Man- 
chester are about to found a Schiller Institute. It 
is to be a German literary and scientitic institution, 
and it will, asthe title implies, ‘have a purely 
literary, artistic, scientific, and social stamp, and 
be essentially German in its character, cultivating 
those intellectual qualities which are distinctive 
of their German nationality, and which every truly 
patriotic mind must desire to maintain and de- 
velop, even when residing permanently in another 





land ; and also to reciprocate the advantages they 
receive from the cosmopolitan hospitality of Eng- 
land, furnishing to the English r nese Se and 
others, more direct means for becoming acquainted 


with the language. the literature, the art, and the | 
science of Germany.” The institution will com. | 


rise a library and reading-room, the delivery of 
ectures, and the formation of separate societies 
for promoting various literary, scientific, and 
artistic interests. The committee have wisely de- 
termined that the locality shall be in the centre of 
the town, and that, before proceeding witk its 
pecans establishment, there shall be mised, 
yy donations and life members, inclusive of any 
surplus arising from the Schiller Festival, the sum 
of 10007, and that there shall be at least 150 
annual subscribers, 

We have received a letter asserting that Miss 
Martineau has, in a measure, pirated ideas in her 
capital papers now publishing in Once a Week, 
Our correspondent says;—‘* Miss Martineau 
certainly borrows ideas without acknowledgment ; 
for this, of course, there is no literary tribunal, 
because it is admitted that authors are at liberty 
to extract their views from what sources the 
please, so long as they dress them ap in a gar! 
which shall distinguish them and give them some 
appearance of novelty; literary works are com- 
mon property in that sense, but let anyone read 
Miss Tntncaire papers on ‘Swimming,’ * Wet- 
nursing,’ &c., and compare them with the tracts 

ublished on the same subjects by the Ladies’ 
Sanitary Association, and form their own opinion, 
I make no complaint that Miss Martinean writes 
on these subjects, the more they are ventilated 
the better, but I do complain that she makes no 
reference whatever to the tracts which have evi- 
dently furnished her with the subject-matter for 
her * papers ;" She might pay a graceful compli- 
ment to the Associati.n without detracting from 
the value of her own papers—on the contrary it 
would enhance them.” 

Mesars. Sotheby & Wilkinson are about to sell 
by auction the library of the late Mr. Geo 
Biggs, the successful originator of the Family 
Herald. Mr. Biggs was a self-made man, A com- 
erage in Galignani's printing-office, he gradually 

aut surely saved that money with which he com- 
menced the publication of the Family Herald, a 
ogo of publication quite new to the public when 

tr. Biggs's venture first saw the light. In these 
days a penny journal, to be successful, requires a 
commencing capital of many thousands; at the 
period when the first number of Mr. Biggs's penny 
journal saw the light, all the capital required yas 
sufficient money to Py for printing and paper. 
It must be said of the Family He that it is the 
purest reading of all purely amusing penny lite- 
rature ; it is, indeed, a family paper, Mr. Bi 
realised a erent fortune by its weekly sale ; 5 
upon his death he, being childless, left the greater 
part of his property, sworn under 70,0002, to those 
with whom he had associated in the early and 
struggling portion of his career. 

The expression ‘‘ what mighty deeds from small 
things ake their rise,” was never better illustrated 
than in the case of the collected edition of Mr. 
De Qnineey's works, We have the tale from 
‘tone who knows—" who actually played a part in 
the affair. The members of a great American 
publishing firm were struck with the idea that a 
complete edition of De Quincey would be a profit- 
able publication ; consequently, a communication 
was forwarded to Edinburgh and to the author, 
asking him upon what terms he would allow the 
American firm to publish this proposed collected 
edition, Time went on, and no answer crossed 
the Atlantic. Yet more time or mar Be and then 
the American publishers despatched an envoy 
Arrived in the presence of the 
author of ‘‘The Confessions of an Opium- 
Eater,” the ambassador stated his case, ** Oh,” 
said De Quincey, “IT may have received — 
offer, but as I never read letters of which I 
do not know the parpeiasiocen, you perceive I 
could not consider your a , Which is a oy 
idea—a very good idea. good, that an Eng- 
lish collected edition of De Quincey's works was 
immediately commenced, 


to England. 


| name of any distinction is to 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
ages 
Paris, November #th. 

Tam bound to say that insensible as these 
people are to what we should call the events of 
public life, they do feel that there is somethi 
absurd in all these pursuits of review articles an 
pamphilets,. Now, it is probable, that in the 
same week the Parisians will be edified an 
action brought by the government agninst M. de 
Montalembert for upholding the papel authorities, 
and against M. About for attacking them ! and 
all this really enters into the Imperial system of 
“compensations,” under which no living being is 
safe, not more its own creatures than anybody 
else. Here is M. About, who, after his di 
at the Figaro two years ago, was sent by M. Foutd 
to Réme, well recommended, and ‘introduced " to 
all the French functionaries, and who, at the 
positive instigation of the Minister of State, writes 
a book in which, in the middle of some few false- 
hoods, be tells a great amount of truth touching 
the doings of the papal government. Well, when 
M. About has published the beok he has, you 
may see, been ordered by the French authorities 
to write, he finds himself disavowed by them at 
once, and his book seized, suppressed, and legally. 
pursned. It is true this was only done after the 
sale of the book had been winked at for some 
time, and it is also trne that whatever expense 
(fine, costs, &c.) M, About may D og to, will be 
given to Lim by his friends at the Ministry of 
State. Still, to the mass of the public, this 

roves nothing, For the larger mass of the 

‘arisinn public, and for all the public of the pro- 
vinces, the case remains thus : ot About is pur- 
sued for having abused the Pope, and M. de 
Montalembert is equally and at the same moment 
pursued for having defonded him! Now, to the 
plain, downright common sense of ordinary le, 
there is something vastly confusing in all this 
They are as confused about it as the Italians and 
Austrians are about Central Italy. In either cir- 
cumstance there are two irreconcileable lines of 
conduct, which two are to be reconciled, '*y.¢.d," 
about as easy to do as to make “two straight 
lines” enclose a ‘* space.” 

The whole is indeed so supremely ridiculous 
that there are a few persons connected with the 
entowrage of the Court who say that the govern- 
ment will give up the pursuit altogether, and [ 
can, npon irrefutable authority, state that up to 
the present hour neither the editor of the Corvw- 
spondant, nor the writer of the incriminated article, 
M. de Montalembert himself, has received any 
legal notice whatever of the proceedings. The 
manly and dignified attitude pursued by the Times, 
in its leader of the 4th inst. (in which it disclaims. 
for England the “ protection” of despotism), has 
made a sort of sensation here, and among the few 
people who read English (and who talk to others 
of what they have read), there is a strong feeling 
of approbation and a movement of admiration, in 
spite of themselves, for a country which can afford 
to be so proudly liberal. It is so very seldom any 
Frenchman allows any merit to us, that I will not 
let this pass by unnoticed. I lave been strack 
by the way in which, among even Bonapartists, 
men allude to this leader of the Times, and say : 
* you certainly are a very odd set!" but “todd,” 
here, untmistakeably masks the word * great,” 
which they will not pronounce, 

Thear, from persons who were mixed in the 
gaieties of Compitgne last week, that nothing 
more mortally dull can be imagined. They say it 
is duller even than usual, duller than it has been 
in other years, because freedom of speech is even 
more impossible than before. No allusion is 
allowed to be made to the Italian war, either on 
one side or on the other; whether by ‘' Austrians,” 
or what are termed here, the ‘I talianissitnes,” 
No mention must be made of Rome or the Pope, 
or any question that might be turned into an 
occlestastieal discussion ; and no allusion is to be 
made tothe so-called ‘great world” in order that 
Prince and Princess Metternich (who are the chief 
preoccupation of the Empress and the ‘Court 
circle") may not be led into iving that no 
found amongst 
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the guests of Napoleon II]. Of course, all this 
limits conversation singularly, and, with the stall 
instruction of the Empress, and the taciturnity of 
the Em , what ts called the ‘flow of conver- 
sation” is somewhat heavy, Each day somewhere 
about sixty or seventy persons sit down to break- 
fast and dinner, but ‘next neighbours" talk lowly 
to each other, and as to ‘* gety,” there is not a 
notion of anything of the kind. 

A weekly newspaper has had rather a happy 
idea: that, namely, of republishing a letter written 
in 1836 by Henriette Sontag to the (then) director 
of the Italian Opera here, modestly asking 
whether she may be allowed to have ‘ta gown 
already worn” from the wardrobe of the theatre 
in order to arrange it in her own way for the last 
scene of the Cenerentola, in which she appears asa 
princess! In the face of the exorbitant demands 
of modern actresses, and of the mad sums wasted 
upon their toilettes, it has seemed opportune to 
pines that proof of humility of an artiste who was 
one of the most eminent of the present age. 
Only the other day the trifling matter of 2002. 
‘was spent bya theatre in Paris upon two costumes, 
and it is quite an ordinary proceeding now on the 
part of **ces Dames” of Théatre Frangais, for 
instance, to require dresses that cost 500 or 810, 
or even 1000 francs, and here we have La Sontag, 
some coal ge — back, humbly asking, 
in the very zenith of her splendour, whether she 
may have old gowns belonging to the theatre 
a“ * for one of her most celebrated parts ! 
‘This t, but probably will not be, a lesson to 
the L eres dames of the contemporary 
French stage who, like Juno's pet bird, go faunt- 
ing rveien the world, and #0 long as they can 
spread out their gaudy plumes, care nothing at 

for their other deficienvies. 

An interesting ceremony is in a few days to 

in Paris, as in almost every other 
capital in Europe. I allude to the hundredth 
anniversary of Schiller’s birth, The people here 
in Paris who know paren Schiller beyond 
his name (and a vast number never even heard 
that) are so incredibly few, that it is only a 
limited number who comment upon the fact of 
‘‘celebrating” anything connected with a man, 
ame of the ruling passions of whose life was the 
true Saxon hatred of the Gaul. If ever France 
was more execrated by one man than by any 
other, that roan was Schiller ; and in this respect, 
undoubtedly poor Theodore Korner, who died in 
1813, for the sacred cause of German freedom, 
proved himself the true descendant of the glorious 
author of Don Curlos and Wilhelm Teil. 

But of this the —— Parisians know 
nothing, and they will go and applaud hymns to 
Schiller as they would cantatas to Napoleon the 
First, the Third, or any other famous individual— 
“famous,” no matter for what, 

I attended on Sanday the rehearsal of this 
festival, which is to be held at the Cirque. 
Meyerbeer, at the request of the committee, has 
omy for the occasion a splendid chorus, and 
one of the very finest marches it is possible to 
hear. There is a feeling of triumph in this latter 
composition that is quite indescribable. A per- 
son of my acquaintance said to the great madéstre, 
“It had had to write that for some royal 
marrage or other Court ceremony, would it, do you 
think, have beon as fine!” Meyerbeer's reply 
was, ‘*Certainly not, Tam here serving not a 
sovereign, but a sovereign idea, which surpasses 
all things.” 

Amongst other curiosities, there is one I should 
imagine will have but a mediocre interest for the 
French public. Dawison, the present most cele- 

actor in Germany, will recite an ode, and 
declaim the monologue of Pose in Don Carlos. 
The German public in this town being principally 
composed of bootmakers and bookbinders, and the 
upper classes of the race being scarcely repre- 
sented at all, I am somewhat at a loss to under- 
stand what the audience will be com of, for—I 
repeat it—the Parisians will hardly find an interest 
in these Teutonic outpourings of enthusiasm. 
Meyerbeer’s music will do something, no doubt, 
bat that is all that can have any attraction, It 
is very Unjust to have cast upon the Prince-Regent 





of Prussia any suspicion of liberalism, because of 
the torchlight procession on the Schiller Festival. 
The bers fact is, that whilst the suffering, half- 
lucid king, remains in Berlin, his brother fears 
apy too strong emotion for him; and that 
a noisy night-commemoration of the species that 
German students indulge in on these occasions 
might have recalled to his troubled mind the 
fearful scenes of 1848, and caused to him in- 
caleulable danger. ‘This, and this alone, was the 
reason of the refusal of the Berlin authorities 
which has caused so much surprise, 

The first fé that will be given here is a public 
ball, which is to take place on the 10th of next 
month, and the proceeds whereof are to be devoted 
to the artists’ fund of the Grand Opéra. The 
lottery, which is to rier rego 
entertainment, will, it is said, be magnificent, 
The Emperor gives a very fine vase, made of gold 


stones. The Duke of Saxe-Cobourg is to send 
something, which the far jp who are taking tickets 
say they ‘only hope will not be an opera of his 
own composition!" The King of Denmark is also 
to give an “‘ object of art or luxury,” as the phrase 
runs here, and all the artists in Paris promise to 
contribute. George Sand has given a fable in prose ; 
Juques is to give a drawing ; Corot, a in 
oils; and Rossini, a piece of music, To be sure, 
the way in which these things are ‘‘got up" is 
curious, The court — to oblige everybody 
belonging to it, male or female, young or old, to 
give their money to these charities, so that in fact 
it is a regular fixed ‘‘contribution,” and the 
**charity,” instead of being at the expense of the 
highest funetionary in the state, who has attri- 
buted to himself heaven knows how many millions 
for the purpose of, as he says, ‘doing good upon 
a vast seale,” is in reality at the expense of all the 
subordinate placemen and red-tapists, who know it 
is as much as their sare worth not to lay 
down their money for all the charity concerts, 
balls, and other entertainments, to which they 
are ** requested ” or “ invited" (n polite periphrasis 
for “bidden™) to subscribe, It has sleupa been 
one of the drawbacks to Paris society in the 
* season,” that tickets of the kind I speak of were 
forced upon you by private friends, but this be- 
coming an organised system of taxation by the 
court is something new and intolerable. 








ARCHEOLOGY. 
—_—¢— 
TREASURE TROVE IN IRELAND. 
To the Editor of * Tux Lirexnany Gazerte.” 

Sre,—As my name hus been introduced in a letter signed 
“Ovvgia,” which appeared in Senuders's News-Letter of 
Friday, the 28th ult., allow me to offer a few observations 
thereon, What is stated about the Carlow Armille is per- 
fectly true, They were parchused by Mr, Donegan, who, 
with his usual desire to secure to the country our native 
antiyuities, was good enough to lend them te me before 
he 4 therm for sale; and when I had them restored 
(for they were all twisted together) the Cummitiee of An- 
Liquities of the Re Iriah pantry, upon the recom 
mentation of Dr, Petrie a Ay 4 four of 
them at the price stated. to kind interest of 
Dr, O'Meara, of Carlow, and the Rev. Mr. Gorman, C.C., 


of Castiedermot, I procured the history of their disea 5 
and it will be foand in the printed of the 
Academy for the Ith March last. With pect to the 


quesvon of the “twenty-seven thousand pounda' "* 
of Spey tmannufactared ge found in the neighbour- 
hood of Athlone or claewhere, I hnve only to say tht, ne 
the your when it occurred, the circumstances attending 
its discovery, or the names of the Dublin j ers who 
made the purchase have not been stated, I am unable to 
offer any decided opinion on the subject. That the 
peasantry finding treasure might, for obvious reasons, 
forward it to England rather than dispose of it at home, 
I can ily believe; but aa every Jew and jeweller in 
London who buys this gold at about 3f. 10s. an ounce—if 
=o macht just na itniay of : antiquarian ret gon 
am, I enn » any hi —_— 
‘aus the 


be made generally known. About three 
agoa magnificent gold filmla, —- 
ten ounces, was found in the county Tipperary. As two 
persons, neither of whom knew its valuc, were yen og 
concerned in the discovery, an stternpt was ie to 
divide the spoil by cutting the article across with u humd- 
saw, by which means nearly & poand's worth of gold 
must hare been lost. The ends were then battered off, 
ant! one of therm made into a ferrale for “a blackthorn."* 
Subsequently the body of the article 


and silver mixed, and set round with precious | 


tighing perhaps | 


drawing taken of the ornamentation. 


smith in Clonmel, and the ends to another. These 
it seems could not come to any arrangement as to the 
ape of the whole, but the major portion was lent 
for exhibition to the Kilkenny Archsological Society, on 
the 6th of July Inst, where it was described by the Rev. J. 
Graves, in the Proceedings of that most industrious body ; 
but unfortunately no model waa made cf 2, oraay accurale 
Tn the beginning 
of August a gentleman interested in archeology brought 
the article to Dublin, and befl it at Mr. West's, where 1 
had an opportunity of examining it. In shape it resembled 
those i t antique coli ormaments so frequently 
foand in Treland, each consisting of a pair of discs, united 
upon their convex sides by a massive curved portion, mot 
unlike the handle of » of drawers. The largest of 
these yet found in Ireland is in the Museum of the Royal 
Irish Academy, the second largest is in Trinity College, 


| snd, so far as I know, this specimen from Clonmel mast 


the rest of the — 





' 


z 
z 


wus sold toone gold- — 


have been the third in size. What rendered i 


‘the forms of 


ornam 
peat at nee gw bar sprang from their comvexi- 
ties, Mr. West and I both agreed as to the propriety of 


having this portion at least of the article ed, 
although we greathy the saw-cut the rade 
battering whach the had received. Having cocasion 


to start for Scandinavia a few days afterwards, I heard 
nothing more of it until I lately made inquiry et Mr. 
West's, where I learned that it had been returned to the 
owner, who had refused i/. 10s. nn ounce for it. 1 then 
wrate to a friend in Clonme! abont it, when to my 
1 was informed that it had been recently sold to a Da 
trader for 3f, &¢. an ounce, and goods taken in ee 
U at disappointment was rendered i 
ap horas that it had been melted down 
three weeks ago in William Street, in this city; #0 
the shape ami ornamentation of this beautiful article, of, 
pare. two thousand years old, has been lost for ever. 
Ul T hoped that L might have lewmed something of the 
ornamentaon from the fragment remaining in the hands 
of the Clonmel trader, and so, through my friend there, I 
requested the loan of it for exhibition mt the Royal Trish 
Academy, and in order to have a drawing made of it. 
What was the patriotic answer of this Tipperary man? 
That I coukt only have it by paying for it at the rate of 
Si. an ounce! Comment upon the foregoing cireumstanoes 
is quite unnecessary, On the other hand, let me adduce 
an instance which also occurred within the last few 
months. A man moukting potatoes in a field between 
Enfield and Carverry, county Kildare, turned up in the 
furrow several thin ploces of bright metal of a semilunar 
shape. While c them his dog started a hare from. 
the adjoining corn-ridge, and in giving chase be says be 
dropped mach of the treasure, However, be threw the 
remainder inte his ase’ cart, together with a lot of ani- 


t 


found by 
late in nog on the 


cutting & 


covery of many handred pours’ worth of gold ormaments 
ocourred in making the railway near Newmarket-~cn- 
Ferrus, What the workmen who turned them were paid 
leannot with certainty state, but 1 bebewe ik was very 
lithe, A monied man in the neighbourhood parchased 
the great bulk of the collection for, I hare heard, aboot 
30v. an ounce, and bringing it to the Bank of Ireland, at 
once received from the governor at that time the hich 

ice of Sf, an ounce, besides a dexcewr for bis trouble, 


and #60 we purchased 3001. worth. To be sure we had to 
pay avery hich price for some, because it ooald not be 
expected who acted so liberally and 


ment, and that of his predecessors, for nearly fifty years, 

that he cannot be said to have tarned @ pemny 

om the contrury, the coantry owes tim mach fr 
om 


The was collected by private 
the membera. Since then’ malty 


ate contrib oz 

Ry Fs has been mavle alloresher by thei ine 
exertions of a few members of the Royal Inst 
_— it could po Eiger — knetn 

J ially among the peasantry. 

is a A new nid «yen acciental discoverer o 
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Institation charsered for the preservation and study of | Tuuas. Linnaon Society, 8 rx. 1. “On a new kind of | from the observations of the solar spote made 
Q ; is all that is placed Batter Tree from West "by M. Caruel, | : 
ued posal ofthe Committe Antes dein ie 3 = On How Bout Amersan’ Serlaters Py M. Schwabe, Mr. Carrington, Mr. Dawes, 


at 

an article in good preservation, but si 

aap wa Sieeedy passene, wary precnied. $00 Coe) ie 
it, Mr. Chibborn 











3. * Memoir on the Crescentiacesr,” by Dr. Seemann, | author describes certain phenomena of groups of 


Academy did not purchase would, I am a solar spots, which, so far as he is aware, have not 
eure, Gad s buyer, for it a6 s fair value, cither in this _ Foe by Cope Machat meen ot Os | hitherto been noticed in any astronomical work or 


Piss. Rese sean atc a memoir, but which he thinks merit attention as 

Grovoaists’ Association.—At the meeting of indicating the direction in which future inquiries 
the Geologists’ Association held on Monday even- | Ought to be made. 1. In groups consisting of 
ing, Nov. 7, at No. 5, Cavendish Squaro, the | spots differing considerably in size, the largest 
Rey. T. Wiltshire, M.A., F.G.S., President, | spot is generally in the preceding part of the 


presume, increase ite native gold collection (which 

is chiefly Trish}, by purchasing any specimens that 

ire, Bat We Hritesh Muscom will not give 
abore 


trust 

4 in the chair, Mr. Cresy read the continuation of | gfup. An examination of many of the published 
pont ing ly T— ~ The Catholic | iis paper on the Echinodermata of the chalk, | drawings and descriptions of the solar spots by 
‘There is not, I am sure, a respectable jeweller in Ireland; | At the previous meeting he dwelt with con- | former observers, and of an unpublished series of 
Sr eee Ene farther ee UF thie tice That | siderable detail on the characteristics of the | diagrams made by Mr. Williamson, of Cheetham 
ne oe ee Se oe the | order Echinoidea, and the relative value of ex- | Hill, in the years 1849, 1851, aud 1859, has con- 
purpose of foapecting, the splendid collections of national | ternal organs in classifications—thus the struc- | firmed the conclusion drawn from the author's own 
antiquities in » Sweden, aml Norway, propara- | ture of ambulacea and poriferous zones for | Observations, 2. A great number of groups ma: 
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! 
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rouping the genera into natural families; the | be regarded as consisting of two sub-groups, e 
orm, number, and arrangement of the tubercles | Contulning one or two spots decidedly larger than 
and spines, and the miliary granulation givi the rest. These sub-groups may in their early 
neric characteristics ; and the minute details of | 8tages have no apparent connection, but sooner or 
the plates, the arrangement of the pores in zones, later small spots generally break out in the inter- 
and the sculpture of the plates, giving good | val between them and complete the group. The 
specific differences. In the second part of the | preceding sub-groups of binary groups are gene- 
paper Mr. Cresy proceeded to describe the charac- | My the first to appear and the list to disappear, 
teristics of the several genera comprised in the | Amidst all the changes to which groups of spots 
families Cidaride, Diademadw, Echinidwe, Sale. | at liable, there seems to be a gencral tendency to 
niadw, Echinoconide, Echinobusside, Clypeas- | assume the binary arrangement; and it often 


Telttes to treasure trove, Whatever is found i# the pro- 
of the State, For a long time, as it may be supposed, 
remained » deal letter, until the venerable Thomsen, 
of Copenhagen, induced the King not only to give the 
intrinsic value of everything found, but to pay something: 


































to that > cent the th : : : = : 
Tray to that muscum, and it is penal to conceal the finding teride, Echinenide, Echinocoride, Spatan- | happens that groups which have apparently quite 
mode, The same law oxiats in Norway, where Professor lest their original binary character, again resume 


and 
cide, A large collection of ae showi 
the peculiarities of these several families an 
genera were exhibited, and also specimens lent for 
the occasion by the President and several members 


it before their final decay and extinction. Mr, 
Williamson's diagrams contain many groups which 
exhibit the binary character; and from the de- 


always gives a liberal reward, besides the intrinsic 
Value, to the finder; and eo alao in Sweden, where twelve 
per cent. above the standard ralae of gold is given; —— 


fe tie faailley with which HiBéctrand bas colecied “ inti f th 1 ts gi by f be 
beantiful specimens 0 in the noble Museamin Stock- | of the Association, This paper is of considerable | ¢riptions of the solar spots given by former o 
holm, Yet with all this, I believe the amoant of gold value, inasmuch os Mr. Cres the be little t 

if . vy has brought to- | Servers, there can ttle doubt that groups of 
found tn Ireland during century would, if now fe . i this class have at all times been of common oc- 


ther, in a compendions form, information which 

itherto could only be obtained by reference to a 
number of works, many of which are rare or 
expensive, and beyond the reach of ordinary 
students. 


curence. An observation of Sir William Herschel, 
in January, 1801, is quoted as an illustration. 
The two centres of force or activity in binary 
groups are sometimes very widely separated, in- 
stances not uncommonly occurring in which the 
distance between them exceeds 90,000 miles. 3. 
Groups which exhibit anomalous appearances, and 
undergo complicated changes, sometimes consist 
of two binary groups which have originally broken 
out near each other and have extended themselves 
until they form one compound group. 4. Spots 
which exhibit indications of rotation are generally 
the principal members of preceding sub-groups ; 
but the author considers that his observations are 


, except those of Rome. How 
our native treasures, with- 
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Malahide, to whom archwology is so much 
» both in this country and in Eng! introduced 
Trove” into the “ Lords, 


e 
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Zoo.ocicat Socrery.—Tuesday, Nov. 8, John 
Gould, + ¥.P., F.R.S., in the chair, Mr, 
Gould exhibited a specimen of a fine species of 

heasant, from Siam, transmitted to him by Sir 

obert Schomburgk. Mr. Gould stated that the 
eldest applicable name for this bird was Diardi- 
gallus Oran urdi, Mr, Gould also exhibited a 
specimen the royal spoonbill of Australia 
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favour of the finder, but I dare say the lawyers would . 
different distribution, § for a moment | (Platalea regia). Dr, Giinther read a catalogue i : c 
that all antique manothetured gold found in Lreland was | of the pawl collection of cold-blooded vertebrates, | far from being conclusive as to whether this rota- 


formed by Mr. Fraser in Ecuador, am which 


tion is real or only p pra It is difficult to 
were many species of interest, several 


conceive the mode of operation by which the 


the 
Academy—where the finder wuld be entisled oe tee 
forces that produce the spots in a binary group 


standard price of gold, with something more (as in Scan- 

dinavia) ir the antiquarian value of the article. By this | new to science. Papers by Mr, J, Verreanx (corr. 

a crude were poe haba go ever | mem.), on a new species of African barbet, and by should rae devel t — - —- 
° | Mr. W. C, Hewitson, on new or rare butterflies in | Slmost simultancously—at feo points so widely 


distant from cach other; and the author admits 
that in the present state of the inquiry he is not 
prepared to offer any theoretical explanation of 
this remarkable phenomenon. His observations 
have been made without reference to any ) mao 
lar theoretical views ; and, at present, he does not 
offer the conclusions given in his paper as any- 
thing more than the first results of an attempt to 
pursue, without reference to any theory, a system- 
atic examination of the phenomena of the solar 
spots. Extracts from the author's journal of 
observations were given to illustrate the several 
points to which he has drawn attention. In the 
iscussion which followed, Mr. Williamson ex- 


Wallace's Collection, were read to the Society. Mr. 
Sclater communicated lists of two lange collections 
of birds, lately formed in Mexico by M. de Oca and 
M. Boucard, with notes and descriptions of new 
— Papers were read by Dr. Baird on a new 
Entozoon (Selerostoma sipencndiforme), from the 
intestines of the elephant; by Dr. Gray on the 
sea-lions of the coast of California, and by Mr, 
G. RR Ores. on a new species of butterfly obtained 
Le Mr. Wallace in Batchian, Moluccas. Major 
ay’s notes on the Kian (im Kiang), latel 
presented by him to the jety, were 


finder tw communicate with Edward Clibborn, ee 
to the meeting, Papers by Mr. Sowerby and 


Royal Irish Academy, Dawson Streot, Dablin.—I am, 





» yan, Sis, 8, 0, W.R. Wor. | Mr. §. Hanley, upon new species of shells in Mr. 
————— Cumming’s collection, were read by the Secre: | hibited diagrams showing the results of his obser- 
SCLENTIFIC. tary. Mr. F. Moore gave a notice of a rare Asiatic | Y#tions upon the sun, up to and inclusive of those 
Segee: pigeon (Columba rupestris), of which he exhibited | made on the 13th instant. Mr. Heelis also pro- 
MEETIN imens. The Rev. H. B. Tristram exhibited | duced, for the inspection of the members, a copy 
GS OF THE WEEK. Sammels and cold-blooded Vertebra collec: | of the ‘‘Selenographia” of Hevelius, including 
Mon,  Reyat tr tne inte epee hyd oe ted by himself in the Algerian Sahara. Secre- | his observations upon the solar spots. Messrs, 
Schn Frankie end Party, Ae,” by Capt. McClintock, tary exhibited « of the Aaleniceps rex, ob- | Sidebotham and Heelis also stated that the con- 
RN. 2.“ Sun Use of Travellers | tained by Mr. J, Petherick, on the White | ¢lasions drawn by Mr. Baxendell were partly con- 


Nile ; an of Montigney’s crane, laid in the | firmed by their own observations. 
Society's Gardens. Lists of the additions made 
to the Society's manageric during the past four 
months were laid before the meeting. 


Tens. Institution of Civil Eugincers, 8 yu. “ Description 
of the Government Waterworks, Trafalgar Square,” 
by Mr. C. E. Ausoe, M.LCLE, = - 


— _ Statistical +S rm, 1, * 


Discotoration or Parke.—MM. Fordos and 
Gélis have investigated the discoloration of 
paper, whieh is so inconvenient in photography, 

ey have arrived at the conclusion that it is 
caused by the presence of iron, introduced in the 
process of manufacture. It is well known that 
Paper-makers avail themselves of the bleachi 
properties of chlorine to whiten the pulp, an 


MAnxcHestern PuiLosopmica, Sociery,—Ma- 
thematical and Physical Section—Ovctober 13th, 
Mr. Baxendell a paper “‘On the Pheno- 
mena of Groups of Solar Spots.” After allu- 
ding to the conclusions which have been drawn 


ED, Meteorological Society, 1. “On the Practical 
Im of Meteorology,’ the President, 
7, Eopwith, F-R.B. 2. {a a 
Current Year," by J, Glaisher, P.R.8, 
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when this comes in contact with the iron drying ' 
cylinders, a protochloride of iron is formed, which 
is at first colourless, but being gradually acted 
upon by oxygen produces rust spots. 





FINE ARTS. 


ema 
WALLI3'S EXHIBITION OF MODERN PAINTINGS, 


A Few weeks back we described an exhibition 
in the City, of “high-class modern paintings,” 
the property of a dealer, brought together with a 
view to sale by means of the exhibition-reom. 
To-day a selection of a similar kind at the West- 
end claims ourattention. Of old those who dealt 
in pictures kept their treasures in their own 
homes, trusting mainly to their private connection 
with collectors and occasional purchasers, asd 
thinking little of a general public. Thepublic when 
they took to buying pictures, went to the exhibi- 
tions and bought what they fancied there. But 
dealers seem to be arriving at the conclusion that 
they may find advantage in coming into a little 
closer contact with this great outside world. They 
have tried the experiment of having periodical 
exhibitions of their own in the City, in the pro- 
vinces, with foreign paintings, at the west-end ; | 
and here is another trial of it im this latter locality ! 
with a selection of pictures by living or recently , 
deceased Liritish painters. Mr. H. Wallis—the 
originator we believe of the City exhibition, | 
and a gentleman favourably known alike to | 
painters and collectors—has taken, for the months 
of November and December, the gallery of 
the Old Society of Painters in Water Colours, and 
filled it with nearly two hundred pictures, svlected 
with great tact, taste, and judgment from recent 
sales and exhibitions, or directly from the studios 
of the pointers, Objections have been wnged | 
agaiust these dealers’ exhibitions, as though they 
were raising a new barrier betwoen artists and the 
public ; but where the character of the exhibition 
is avowed there can be no solid ground for any | 
such fear; whilst they afford the buyer an oppor | 
tunity ef examining and comparing at his leisure 
a large selection of paintings by various artists, - 
made very carefully by a person who must, in the 
nature of things, be a safe judge of their pecuniary 
value, and who for his own sake would exclude 
what is crude and below the level of the artist's 
avernge—except perhaps in cases where an artist 
is the idol of d sig and the dealer knows that 
his erudest work will find an eager purchaser. 
On the other hand, exhibitions of this kind—that 
is, of collections formed for the purpose of public 
exhibition and sale by dealers of established re- 
aaa ensure for the lover of modern art 
jalf-an-hour of quiet enjoyment; since, if as 
will probably be the case, there ia no great 
work of a leading master, and no daring 
venture by a young or unknown hand, there 
are sure to he many old friends, choice works 
over which he has lingered at the public ex: | 
hibitions, but whieh have since passed out of | 
aight ; others of whose value he was not perhaps | 
#0 Wel] assured when they were first shown, and | 
which he is glad to have an opportunity of again 
examining in a better light and more convenient 
position ; others again, early works of the masters 
which he has known only by reputation, and 
which he can here compare perhaps with their 
more recent productions; and, not least, those 
new works now shown for the first time. 

The present exhibition quite fills the well-known 
room. The pictures are mostly of cabinet size, 
and mostly of the home-loving Englishman's sub- 
jects. The only works which in size and subject 
are out of this category, are two of Mr, Poole’s 
great epics, ‘Solomon Eagle exhorting the People 
to Repentance during the Plague of London’ (2), 
and ‘The Messenger announcing to Job the 
Slaughter of his Servants’ (24)—to call them by 
Mr. Poole's own titles, not those of the catalogue. 
The former of these was the first work of this 
class painted by Mr, Poole (its date was 1843), 
and, to onr thinking, it is the finest of them ; but 
it is a work more befitting a public than a private 
room, and will find its proper place in a National 
Gallery of British Pictures, whenever such a gal- 





, very beautiful work, ‘The 


| Feprescutation of the scene, 


lery shall be formed. The other picture was 
painted in 1840, and passed into the hands of Mr. 
Wallis at Lord Northwick's sale, for the sam of 
610 guineas, 

But though these are the only large examples 
of the historical class, there are several land- 
seapes of heroic size. Such emphatically is Cal- 
cott's ‘Diane and her Nymphs returning from 
the Chace’ (82). It is described as a ** grand clas- 
sical composition,” aud it is a very admirable one 
of its kind ; but what a gulf seems fixed between 
the time when such a picture could have been 
painted and the present; and yet it is but the 
other day. Another noted picture, also a repre- 
sentative picture in its way, is Constable's ‘Open: 
ing of Waterloo Bridge, 1817—Thundersterm 
passing off’ (29), on a canvas almost os big as 
the bridge, Belonging to the same time, and 
equally belonging to a ? pcan of mind passed away 
for ever, is Etty’s * Hercules slaying the Man of 
Kalydon' (6), coarse, dashing, and powerful, but 
now-adays touching not a chord of sympathy in 
the breast of any spectator, 


Turning now to pictures not previously exhibited, 
the first place must be —— to a small Isat 
other of Moses con- 

signing her Infant tu the Waters,” by H. Le Jeune 
(154). 


| 


ambitious is his older picture, ‘The Parable of the 
Children in the Market Place’ (46), with Christ 
and St. John as children among children— but 
with all the care in characterisation and skill «f 
execution, there is a cold abstraction about the 
whole that seems to say ‘these things are an 
allegory,” and the allegory is not bronght home to 
our buman feelings. 


Among other noticeable pictures here, is 4 
small but richly coloured an Leggy painted 
icture by Sir Edwin Landseer, ‘The Poachers 
Sothy ’ (153), from the collection of Mr. Redgetts. 
By Stanfield, there are two small works, as 
English ‘Sea Coast’ (63), and Calabrian ‘ Mnic- 
teers’ (67), pausing by a roed-side crucifix 
Creswick’s very pleasing atudy, ‘Under the Old 
Bridge’ (138), exhibited at the Royal Academy 
this year, is here, with his ‘Road to the Farm’ 
(22), ‘English Cottages—with figures by F, Good 
all, A. R.A.,’ and one or two more. Among several 
landscapes by the elder Linnell, are a * 
composition” of ‘David Slaying the Lion* (12), 
which appears to have happened im a richly- 
wooded purt of England in the autumn ; a finel: 
painted ‘ Landscape with winding road and cattle” 





(3). from Lord Northwick's collection ; ‘The Bark 
' Peelera’ (80), from Mr. Rodgett's collection &c. 


flugs by the river's brink ; but Mr, Le Jeune has | 


represented the mother watching along with her 
daughter, The licence woukl, however be allow- 
able, though it were not justified by the text, But, 
as the mother herself Jaid her child by the water, 
there is little doubt that she would remain at hand 
{fo see that no harm befel it, and we may conclude, 
from her having teen so readily found when a 
nurse was required, that she had never been far 
away. 
mother, we may accept the picture as a probable 
And it is necessary 
to account for her presence, for it is upon her that 
the interest of the picture is centred, Holding 
her daughter with a tightened grasp, she strains 
eagerly forward to catch, whilst concealing herself, 
an inkling of what Pharaoli’s daughter is abont to 
do. The child, partly hidden by the papyrus 
flags, lies midway between the two groups. 
The figure of the mother of Moses ix exqui- 
sitely conceived and painted. Sho is almost too 


The sacred narrative discribes the sister of | By ae a ae " Ph 
Bloses as watching the cradle as it lay among the , "°¥ picture of Soma (208); But muc 


inted 
mer te 
our thinking—more vigorous and fuller of colour— 
is an earlier picture, ‘Calm on the Mediterranean’ 


carefully 


| (47). ‘Summer Evening,’ by T. 8. Cooper, A. B.A. 
‘is a large and clever picture, in that painter's bes: 


Accounting thus for the presence of the | 


manner; by whom there are also one or twe 
smaller works. A couple of new pictures bw Mr. G. 
Dawson, ‘On the Yare’ (88), and ‘ Near Notting: 
ham’ (94), are evidently the result of a watehful 
study of natural phenomena, but none of his later 
ietures can compare with those which first made 
bis name known—and his blankety texture seems 
to be becoming chronic. By Mr. Pyne there are 
fair specimens of his later foggy and Turneresque 
manner, and of his earlier, harder, and more 
natural. From Mr. Harding's pencil there is a 
boldly treated view of ‘Venice’ (30). By Mr, 
F. W. Hulme there are a couple of stnall land- 
stapes, ‘Old Cottage, Bettwa-y-Coed* (44), and a 
summer scene on ‘The Grassy Banks of Wye,” 
which, in colour expecially, are a great advance op 


| previous works. 
| 


refined, perhaps too intellectual, but if the theory | 


| hold good, that heroes are ever the sous of noble- 
(minded mothers, the mother of Moses could have | 


been no common-place Hebrew woman. Miriam 
is ulso Denutifully painted, but Mr. Le Jeune 
always paints young girls well. Very sweetly, 
tov, is the sleeping child rendered; and the 
distant princess and her uttendants are very nicely 
and distinctly touched jn--giving the proper 
emphasis to the story, yet not for an instant 
interfering with the pre-eminence of the foremust 
group. Mr. Le Jeune has several times essayed 
scriptural subjects, but to our thinking never suc- 
ceeded nearly so well as in this instance. True 
scriptural simplicity of thought and feeling, and 
honest every-day human sentiment, are combined 
with genuine poetic expression, There is more, 
too, of vigour, and Jess of manner, than we have 
been accustomed to look for of late in his 
The snbsidiary objects, the distant 
— plants the local colour, are At 
studied. 

freely—-or, if you will, conventionally—treated, 
being certainly not that worn by a Hebrew slave 
or an Egyptian princess ; but the conventionnlism 
is not obtrusive, and the drapery is painted with 
rare skill and delicacy, that of Moses’s mother 
being especially well managed. Some objection 


carefally 


*The Passing Cloud* (85), J. C. Hook, A. R.A., 


| is one of the earliest of his fresh, hearty, English 


pictures, not equal to some later ones of the same 
class, but an excellent picture, trite to nature in 
the landscape, and telling well an old old story, 


| * Baby's Turn,” G. W. Cope, B.A., is one of the 


| Sern. 


best of the somewhat heavy frolics of a true bet 
very unequal painter, ‘The Statute Fair® (34), 
i O'Neill, from the last Academy exhibition 
is better placed here, and improves with the 
placing ; but the objections we then made to it a: 8 
picture are even more — now it is more fairly 

By Mr. C. 8, Lidderdale there is « finished 
study (1) of the young mother watching her taby 
kicking about on the floor, made for his Academy 
picture of ‘Maternal Love,’ which is even better 


than that capital conception appeared in the pie- 
‘ture, Whilst speaking of this class of pictures we 


icturer, 
ma, the ; 


The costume is, indeed, somewhat | 


might fairly be raised to the architectural masa, | 


and we confess ourselves quite unable to account 


for the presence there of such a tree as that behind ' 


the daughter of Levi. 
Less important in enbject, but at least its 


equal in refinement and technical merit, is the | 


‘Gretschen’ (65) of Mr. Dobson, a charmingly 
unconscious little German peasant girl in a nut 
wood, placing in her bosom a mallow she hay just 
gathered: «quite a little pictorial idyll. More 


must not forget to call the visitor's attention te 
‘The Little Stranger’ (176), by D. Gibson, ex- 
hibited at the Academy in 1855, the tast and 
perhaps the best work of one of the most pre- 
mising of our younger painters—snatched away 
just as his worth was finding recognition. 

We can only add that, besides the above, thet 
are the ‘Hermeine* and the ‘Medora’ of Me. 
Egg, A.R.A., ‘The Artist's Reverie,’ of Mr. Woe 
mer, and other genre works of more or less exce!- 
lence by Mesers. Elmore, R.A., A. Johnston. 
Hicks (whe shows in some charming studies + 
refinement that unheppily he never retains ie 
pictures), Calderon, Baxter, Bonner, Brooks, E- 
miston, G. Smith, and others known to far 
with landscapes—some of great beauty— by fol- 


‘ dington, Gilbert, Perey, the Williarnses, Pe! 
‘ Wilson, Niemann, &c.; and fruit by Lance we 
 Grinland,—in all, assuredly a tempting til 
| fure. 
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The University Muscum, Oxford. Drawn and 
Engraved by J, H. Le Kenx. (Oxford: J. H. 
Parker.) Oxford may well be proud of her new 
Moseum. If Gothic architecture be anywhere 
suitable, it must be at Oxford. And the Museum 
is beyond dispute the best example of secular 
Gothic yet erected—the truest, most vigorous, 
most fairly adapted to the ce for which the 
building was erected, in all its parts the most 
thoughtful, and, as a whole, undoubtedly the 
most picturesque. A building the sunlight loves 
to linger over; the ——_ to copy; the 
artist to sketch. Scarcely another now building has 
been so often and so variously represented. The 
engraving before us, however, claims to be the 
most complete, and it is by far the best that has 
yet been published. 
whole of the west (or principal) front; the large 
laboratory (designed after the famous kitchen 
at Glastonbury), and the Curator’s house beyond. 
It has been eugraved to form the heading of the 
Oxford Almanac for I860: the best subject that 
could possibly have been chosen for this peat and 
treated in the best manner. Mr. Le Keux has 
evidently worked on it lovingly (as 50 many have 
worked on the Museum itself), and the result is 
a print well-felt, clear, bright, linn, and tho- 
roughly artist-like. We might have desired a 
little more of that broad handling of the shadows 
Prout would have given us, but perhaps the more 
literal truth is preferable for such a work. For 
its fidelity we can vouch, Defore us lie photo- 
graphs of large size, taken from almost the identical 

int of view, and there is scarcely the smallest 
Sarees between them, except that the engraving 
includes more, and that in it is introduced, from 
the avhitect’s desigus, the ornamental carvings of 
the fugade, which in the original are at present 
only plain blocks. 


We see by the newspapers that Rosa Bonheur's 
painting of the ‘Horse Fair’ ia ow view at the 

icture gallery of Canterbury Hall. [tis a curious 
ocality for such 2 work, but the picture has some 
not unworthy neighbours. Exactly how to account 
for its being there, however, rather puzales us. 
As our readers may remember, Madame Bonheur 
minted two ‘Horse Fuirs." The original, after 
wing exhibited at the French Gallery, where it 
created a '' sensation,” was shown in various parta 
of the country, in order to obtain subscribers to the 
engraving of it by T. Landseer, and then, as was 
reported at the time, was transferred to an 
American purchaser. The second, a smaller, but, 
as the fair artist averred, a better picture, amd 
that from which the engraving was actually made 
whilst the first was travelling over the country, 
was purchased by the late Mr, Jacob Bell, and by 
him bequeathed to the nation. Which of these is 
it that has gone to the concert hall? Not the 
latter, we suppose. Was the American purchase 
a myth? 


f* Manchester as well as Liverpool has followed 
the Imperial example by founding an Art Union 
with shares at a shilling each, The Manchester 
Art Union scheme appears to have heen received 
with enthusiasm ; 14,000 subscribers were speedily 
enrolled, and the Committee have purchased three 

ictures from the local exhibition at the Royal 

nstitution,—two by Mr. Boseuet and Mr. Duffield, 
at 100 yuineas each, and one by Mr, Raven at 
80 guineas. 

Meanwhile, the old Art Union of Manchester, 
the prizeholders in which, as in the Art Union of 
London, select their own paintings, and from the 
London as well as the provincial exhibitions, has 
issued to its subscribers an engraving, from the 
borin of Mr. Lightfoot, after Webster's popular 
picture, ‘ The Boy with Many Friends.’ 


There is to be a private view to-day (Satunlay) 
of the Winter Exhibition at the French Gallery, 
Pall Mall, preparatory to its opening to the public 
on Monday nest. 





Crvstan Patace.—Return of Admissions for 
six days, ending Friday, November 4th, 1859 (in- 
eluding eenson ticket holders), 9,429, 








The view comprises the 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 

i 
Covent Gakpen THEATRE.—Meyerbeer's Di- 
norah has this week in @ measure given place to an 
English version of Verdi's heavy and everlasting 
Trovatore, and Balfe's light and trifling Safanelia, 
each of which operas has drawn full 


cede the posts of honour to Mdile. Parepa and 
Mr. Henry Haigh. The first of these artistes is an 


English lady, « niece of Mr. Howell, the double- | 


bas player, who, it will be remembered, appeared 
at the Royal Italian Opera a season or two ago in 
the Puriteni, and obtained something beyond a 
succes Pestime, Having held her position there 
for two years, she was lost sight of for a time, bat 
now comes to her native home to axsume a posi- 
tion which she is quite capable of tarning te 
a manifest advantage, if she only continuo to 
study, as she evidently has done, well and care- 
fully, since her temporary withdrawal from the 
duties of her profession. The réle of Leonora is 
scarcely suited to Mdlle, Parepa’s capacity, either 
as an actress or as a singer; but what she lacked 
in esprit was atoned for amply by the sweetness of 
her voice and the brilliancy of ber execution, 
the last act, however, she threw herself into the 
situation of the scene with an abandon that proved 
her capabilities to be of uo mediocre quality. 
Mr. Henry Haigh has a pure tenor organ, and, if 
he will only give up a few bad habits, and leam 
to deliver his veice properly, will succeed. His 
tone is not powerful, although it is pure, whilst 
the quality is sweet, but marred by a manner lack- 
ing refinement, As an actor, but little can be 
anid of this gentleman's proficiency, English 
tenors, from Braham downwards, have seldom been 
— to exeel in this department of their 
calling, Even Mr, Sims Reeves is searcely an 
exception to the rule. Miss Pilling is not yet 
equal to the rile of Azwerna, She sings the music 
correctly, but is not aa frit at the management of 
the several terrible situations which Verdi has 
accorded to the gipsy foster-mother. Mr. Santley 
aings 72 Halen better even than Graziani, ond 
makes much more of the other portions, of a very 
uphill part, than his Italian competitor has ever 
done. <A great future is before this artiste ; and if 
he proceed with the same rapid strides, which he 
has already taken, the place of Mr. Heury Phillips 
may be said to be supplied, both upon the stage and 
in the orvhestra, by this gentleman, and nothing 
but a few good lessons in acting is wanting to 
make him as proficient in opern ns he is already 
in oratorio singing. The > sal and] band were 
adtpirably handled by Mr. A. Mellon, who is, not 
inaptly, already atyled the English Costa, 

In the Safanella Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. W. 
Harrison have resumed their respective parts, 
whilst Mr. Santley has replaced Mr. Weiss as 
Arimanes ; and a young débutante of considerable 
— Miss Fanny Cruise, undertakes the 
ittle part of Lelia; whilst Miss Pilling supplies 
that of the Couness, in the room of Miss Susan 
Pyne, who appears to have retired from the com- 
pany: The popularity of this opera during the 
ast winter appears to be in no degree diminished, 
all the favourite moreaux—and especially the 
well-known ** Power of Love,” most exquisitely 
warbled by Miss Louisa Pyne—having produced 
the usual enthusiasm which carried Mr. Balfe's 
lntest, and perhaps leaf perfect, work triumph- 
antly through the whole of the first Covent 
Garden English Opera season, 

The seprise of the Trovatorr, ag well as of the 
Sateiclla, gives an opportunity for contrast 
between the respective styles of the modem 
Halian and English composers and that of M. 
Meyerbeer, whose Dinorah shines as pure gobi 
beside the gilded tin and silvered copper of his 
contemporaries ; whilst the artistes themselves, 
from Miss Louisa Pyne downwanrls, return te the 
harmonies of the latter with a zest which shows 
how firmly the creation of the sound and learne:t 
niaéstro has taken hold of their judgment, daring 
the period that they have had the opportunity of 
well and worthily interpreting its perfect, though 
imtensely difficult, transitions, 


ouses and | 
| enthusiastic audiences. In the first of these pre: > 
; sentations, Miss Lonisa Pyne and Mr, Harmison 


In) 





j auditory, and to prepare them for 


a 2 the whole this has been a great week fur 
the Pyne and Harrison company, and indicates 
that the promise of London having at last an 
English opera, worthy of the musical position 
of the country, is at length ably and satisthetoriiy 
fulfilled, 


CrvsTat Patace.—Thursday was a great day 
for the German population of London at the 
Crystal Palace, Determined not te be behind 
their countrymen at home in doing honour to the 
fume of Schiller—the Shakspere of their Father- 
land—they celebrated the centenary of the eminent 
poet's birth with music and torelilight procession, 
thereby giving an insight inte their national eus- 
toms to their Anglo-Saxon cousins, of which they 
had scarcely any previous idea, except perhaps in 
& few instances, and those only of rare or chance 
occurrence, as the travelled Englishman might 
have fallen in with a Fackel-Ten: either at 
Munich or Berlin, Nuremberg or Vienna, or at 
any of the other large towna either within or with- 
ont the Zollverein. The musical ceremony of the 
day occupied the principal part of the proceed. 
ings, beginning as early as half-past one o'clock, 
with a Schiller” march, composed expressly for 
the ocersion by Herr Carl Wilhelm Groos, which 
served very well to silence the sitting ey of the 

the miscel- 
laneous selection that followed, Rossini's match- 
less overture to William Tell succeeded the Groos 
march, doubtless in allusion to Schiller's poem 
of that name. The enthusiasm of the public, 
who were inclined to be cold was small, owing to 
the rawness of the atmosphere, and the want of 
proper refreshments, which are indispensable 
stimulants to a thorough enjoyment of any amuse- 
ment at this dull and foggy season of the year. 
The overture finished, Dr. Kinkel mounted the 
orchestra, and delivered a eulogy, as we presume, 
upon Schiller in his native tongue, Owing, how- 
ever, to the noise and confusion that prevailed 
during the whole time the learned Decter was 
speaking, scarcely a sound could be heard at the 
smallest possible distanee from the place of 
enunciation and gesticulation. It may be supposed 
that the purport of the address was of an ad 
caplandum character, if the vehement applause 
which the German occapants of the al area 
continuously rendered may be taken as a criterion 
of the worth of the literary effusion, As for 
ourselves, the distance we were at from the Jorale 
of sound precluded the possibility of our hearing 
a sylinble. It was, indeed, all dumb show, only 
to equalled by M. Wieniawaski's solo, whieh, 
accompanied by M. Benedict on the pianoforte, 
served only to illustrate the ridiculous position of a 
violin player, when the “‘ discourse of most aweet 
music” by no means followed upon the con- 
tortions of the person, the use of the bow, and the 
rapidl movement of the fingers. Never, perhaps, 
was a fiddle xo hopelessly silenced by space and 
noise. The next feature of the programme was 
Herr Paner’s Festiral Cantate, a composition for 
the oceasion, to words by Herr F. Freiligrath, in 
which several specimens of ¢lever part-writing 
made themselves prominent. Like most pieces, 
however, written to order for specia) events, the 
Cenfate appeared to lack inspiration, and to be too 
laboured in construction to take any hold upon a 
musical ear, We shall, however, be better able 
to do justice to an excellent musician and very 
worthy man, when his composition is published. 
Fach of these compositions, and something more, 
served asa prelude to Romberg’s musical setting to 
Schiller’s well-known fats Lied won der Clorke, 
or, ‘Lay of the Bell,” a composition but little 
known in England, and not at all likely, we pre- 
sume, now to take any firm root on the musical 
ground of England. Many portions of the Lied 
ure simple in form, methodical in rhythm, add 
agreeable in melody ; but the instrumentation is 
for the most part weak, and the transitions ars 
rontinually crude and abrupt. Perhaps, howeyer, 
it is scarcely fair to criticise the work itself too 
minutely, inasmuch as the opportunity for testing 
its merits on Thursday wis none of the best, 
The bond and chorus were evidently desirous of 
doing justice both to Romberg and Schiller; but 
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Mr. Benedict's manner as a conductor is a0 uncer- 
tain and fidgetty, that it was impossible 
for either the one or the other to make 
——— of a composition under his direction, 

ess from being better acquainted with it than 
he is himself. They take it entirely out of 
his hands, ond pay no attention to his beat, 
whether it be in a circle, or to every point of the 
compass, as the whim seizes him. 
Mr, Benedict stands deservedly high; but as a 
conductor he is by many degrees below an 
those gentlemen who have the legitimate privilege 
of wielding the éifor in this — Very little 
enthnsiasm was elicited by the performance of the 
chef Cuuere of Romberg, the few who could hear 
it evidently not understanding its point and pur- 
pose ; whilst those who could not do so were, to 
all intents and purposes, wholly indifferent to the 
entire proceedings of the orchestra, except as to 
the length of the concert, which was unanimously 
and heartily condemned. The principal singers 
were of no note, and, with the exception of Mille. 
Jenny Baner—who has not sung in London since 
the production of the Etoile de Nord at the Old 
Italian Opern House, Covent Garden—Mr. W. 
Cooper, and Mr. Lawler, were “to fame,” and, 
we fear, ‘‘to fortune" also, alike ‘ unknown.” 
We are disinclined to offer any contrast between 
the Handel Festival, the Charity Schools gather- 
ings, and the Schiller Fest ; yet the difference of 
the former to the manifest disadvantage of the 
latter could but be painfully evident. As a re- 
spectful homage to the memory of Schiller, the 
event was agreeable and note-worthy ; but as a 
musical exposition it was vastly inferior to any 
other performance of the present season within the 
crystal walls of the People's Palace, The torch- 
light procession, with which the proceedings of the 
day terminated, proved more attractive than the 
music, Its novelty pleased the multitude, who 
were induced to participate langely-—-for fun is 
catching —in the jollity and tonAomie of the 
German crowd, who made a regular fe of the 
event, and emulated their kith and kindred 
abroad with all the zest and ardour of thorough 
native patriotism. 


Avetrit TnhkatTne.—At last the manager of 
the new Adelphi has produced a piece with the 
result of great suceoss, The Dead Heart, if con- 
taining faults, is full of admirable writing —some- 
times indeed the thoughts are extremely fine. 
The composition is never care)eas, pee without 
bombast, and to what there is of supertluity very 
little objection can be taken, That the author, 
Mr, Watts Phillips, has studied the lower romantic 
French school to a very great extent is clear, 
The Dead Heart may be taken from no particular 
piece produced in Paris, but all the incidents 
It contains have been repeatedly used in minor 
Parisian theatres. Yot still the brilliancy 
of the construction justifies the announcement of 
The Dead Heart as uw ‘new and original drama,” 
The piece is in four acts, or rether a prologue and 
three acts, In the prologue, which is dated 1771, 
we find one of «a number of studenta, Robert 
Landry (Mr. B, Webster}, is affianced to Cathe- 
rine Duval (Mrs. A. Mellon), who has alae an 
admirer in the Count St Valerie (Mr. Billington), 
a weak man, who is guided by the Athé Latour 
(Mr, D. Fisher), a Jesuit, and all-powerful with 
the Dubarry. The Abit prompts the noble to 
carry otf Catherine, and, trae to his education, 
says he will compromise her, to facilitate her 
fall. The Ai, the evil principle of the drama, 
also desires to remove Cafkerine’s lover, and for 
that purpose he issues a lettre de edchet for his 
imprisoument. 


her entreaty is met by the gr of her lover, 
who, through the ability of the Adté, is made to 
believe that Catherine is guilty, While reproaching 


her, Rotert is arrested, and led away to the | 


Bastile. 


wl away. 


In the first act seventeen years have 
The Cownt, overcome with remorse, 

s married CufAcriag, and left her a widow, with 
one son. This son has been induced to follow in 
the footsteps of his father by the advice of the 


Abbé who, yet true to his edneation, wonld ac- | 


As a musician | 


of: 


The Count forcing his way into | 
lutheriae’s chamber, the girl shouts for help, and | 


a possession of the mother through her affection 
or her son ; he tells her he will save the youth 
if she will bat fall, In this act also the Bastille is 
taken, and amidst its prisoners ia Rabert Landry. 
Almost reduced to a mere animal existence, he is 
| brought into the light, is recognised by old com- 
‘panions, and at last on hearing the Counfs name 

et recognises those about him. But his heart is 
| dead.” All affection has passed from it, and 
| when he meets Catherine he tolls her he will not 
leave her son. In the second act, which takes 
t place in 1794, Latowr and the young Cowné are in 
prison, awaiting the guillotine, while Landry has 
risen to power, and is master in the Conciergerie. 
The act culminates by Landry slaying Latour in 
fair combat, the Addd, as he dics still true to 
his principles, informing Landry that he could 
tell him a secret which would change his life, and 
which he shall never know. The third act is very 
good. The mother, Catherine, has sned Landry to 
save her son, but The Dead Heart refuses, though 
he allows her to see the Ind. But suddenly 
Landry feels a revulsion of feeling within him, 
for he learns the Aéifs secret by a paper found 
on the Jesnit's bedy, the seeret by which he 
ascertains that the hate he bears Arthur St. 
Falerie is anjust, for the young nobleman's 
father instead of being instrumental in keeping 
Landry in prison actually procured an order 
to release him within ten pie of his arrest—an 
onder rendered valueless by the cruelty of the 
Jesuit, who declared Landry to be dead. The 
tatustrophe is seen, Robert Landry takes the 
place of Arthur and is beheaded, while the 
youth and his mother are enabled to eseape 
from Franee. The drama contains many good 
situations, and they were very fully represented 
by the actors. Of Mr. Webster's personification 
a great deal might be said ; his delineation of the 

dual return of memory to the desert mind of 

ndry when released from the Bastille, was a 
magnificent piece of acting, We are so ac- 
cusiomed to this actor's power that it does not 
surprise us. But our astonishment was great in- 
deed at the superb acting of Mrs. A. Mellon and 
Mr. D. Fisher. he lady has many good scenes ; 
| burt, in the especial one where she is listening to 
; the unseen jailor calling out the numbers of the 
eondemned prisoners’ cells, that their hapless oc- 
enpants may be ‘checked off” for the guillotine, 
this actress's gesture and pose are positively 
Rachelesque. Of Mr, Fisher we must say that 
the sooner he gives up light comedy characters 
the better. His performance of the heartless, 
intellectual, merciless, godless, and cowardly 
Ablé places him in the rank of fine actors. To 
his death-scone, we can apply no other epithet than 
grand ; the expression of the face, ever varying in 
its changes of hate, fear, defiance, and wickedness, 
was superb, We have marked a desire on the 
part of that gentleman during his ongagement 
at the Adelphi to raize himself in his style, 
aml we have wondered at the endeavour; we 
wonder no more, and we are breaght to the 
painfal conviction that Mr. Kean pi not have 
appreciated Mr. Fisher's powers when that gentle- 
man was at the Princess's. Nor must we for 
get Mr. Stuart, who played a common soldier 
more than passing well. That this admirable 
drama has faults—foults which even the best 
power of the actor cannot eradicate, few critics 
will deny. In the prologue we find the students 








“We won't go home till morning “—its effect is 
had, for it is apparently incongruons ; the Abbé is 
too clever to run the risk of allowing the written 
secret of the Cownfs mercy to remain on his 
person, there to be found by the jailor, whence it 


demned to death, and singing blithe son 
bars of four prison doors, while Mr, Toole, as the 
jailor tries to drown their voices with the Mar- 
seillaise suggest a comic Newgate Calendar, while 
the last act is full of faults. It wiil be remem- 
bered that Zendry goes te execution in place of 
the roung Count, but the impossibility of this act 
is clear when we remember that he is the 
governor of the prison whence he is taken 
to death, and would therefore in all probability 





be known by the guard. Buta graver fault eom- 
pletes the drama. Cutherine learns the truth 
when her son is encircled by her arms ; learns it 
by gazing through the window, and seeing Landry 
mount the scaffold. But this dors not satisfr 
Mr, Watts Phillips; so the solid walls of the 
Conciergerie are made to slide upand down, and the 
andiencs see the — and the martyr pre- 
paring for the knife. This stage business utterly 
destroys the natural effect of the acting. It makes 
a really good and touching drama, beautifully 
layed, tertninate conebaniie and even absurdly. 
Ve know the liking of English audiences for these 
pgp! terminations; but we are convinesd 

ata good example only requires to be set, and 
the public will soon appreciate it. 

We are glad to able to announce that 
Dinorah under Digiculties is not a vulgar bar- 
— on the opera, and the Are Maria is not in- 
troduced in ony way whatever. It is from the 
French (we even borrow our burlesquea from the 
French}, and turns upon the woes of a provincial 
theatrical manager (Mr. Toole}, who would pro- 
duce Dinorah, but for one little obstacle—he has 
no prima donna, However, none but the brare 
deserve snecess, and so the r a at 
the rehearsal as the prima donna himself: for it 
is very important the opera should be produced, 
as the mayor is going to patronise the first night. 
The reliearsal goes on very well till the storm 
business ; the cataract is effected by casting the 
whole of two pails of water down a trap. The 
cataract is managed very well, only unfortunately 
the whole of the waterfalls crash upon the mayar, 
who has come to patronise the rehearsal, and 
the whole house is involved in confusion. 


Oryurre THEeATRE.— Mr. Robson a 
more as the burlesque Medra on Monday last. 
Wondrous as Mr. Robson's performance in this 
burlesque most decidedly is, we feel he should 
never have consented to parody a great actress. 
There are few really great mer, and they 
should tacitly form a freemasonry of mutual re- 
spect and friendship. Nay, the idea has occurresd 
to us that Mr. Robson, in the most tragic moments 
of his Medea, is actually striving to learn whether 
burlesque cannot defeat iteelf-—his action and yes- 
tures, when not ing, are so wondrous, that it is 
only as theabsurd words of his ‘* part" fall from his 
mouth, thatthe actual awe folt at witnessing his 


red ones 





singing that old French air which we know as - 


passes into Landry's hands ; four aristocrats con: | 
at the | 


acting is destroyed, and is succeeded by the bais- 
terous lungh, Medea, on its original production, was 
a great triumph, but Mr. Rebson, we are sure, could 
never have felt it a noble victory. Mdme, Ristori 
may have witnessed and applauded, bat Mr. 
Robson could not have experienced very much 
satisfaction when the eyes of the great Italian 
actress were upon him, and marked his marvel- 
lous, yet cruel barlesque of her beat character. 
Setting Medex herself on one side for a moment, 
we must: say of the burlesque, that it snacks of 
mustiness—the puns are too old, miss fire terribly, 
and addressed at the passing events of their 
original day are frequently incomprehensible, 





Sr. James's Tuxater,—-A comedy by the late 
Mr. James Kenny, London Pride; or, Liresa for 
Appearances, was produced at this honse en Wed- 
nesday, and proved another managerial mistake. 
The salle of the St. James's Theatre fills becamse 
the company is good, the house exceedingly com- 
fortable, and the prices low; but the total inst- 
tention to the exigences of acters and ac- 
tresses, and the disregard paid to good dramatic 
writers, must ultimately result in injury to an 
otherwise admirably conecived speculation. A 
, cheap house, with a good comypuny, in West- 

ero London, was a want long felt. Mr. F. 
Chatterton — it; and by carefol manage 
ment he may be most successiul. The comes 
Londo Pride, turns upon the weakness of a hr 
band (Mr. Leigh Murray), and the silly wicked: 
‘ness of a wife, Mrs. Harrington (Mrs, F. Mat 
thews), who will insist upon extreme extravaga 
{and show. When we add that these quulite 
nearly destroy the husband's hovour and the 
, lady's own; that pou almost overwhelm the 
{family in poverty, threaten the very b's 
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iness of the daughter of the house, we think 
ay ve said enough to prove that the character 
of the wife is not suited to that admirable actress 
in pure comedy—Mrs, F, Matthews. The climax 
is reached at a ball given by Mrs, Harrington, 
when a creditor breaks in Sta ltt the festivities. 
However all things are set straight by the re- 
covery of some stolen diamonds, and the curtain 
falls upon the resolve of Mrs. Harrington to be- 
have better for the future, and the determination 
of the husband to make his wife keep her promise, 
Mr. Leigh Murray played the husband admirably. 
Of Miss Nelly Moore, who filled the réle of the 
daughter, we reserve our opinion till we have 
— her in a better part than that tne le 
to have an early opportunity of chronicling 

a cial — at thie pleasant house, 
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euch mental and nous suffering, thei rei eee and afer a 
such information to others slenllarty situated ms may restore tate te to 
Soe area cael eae eae 
| House, near E rmingham. + Ee, Clive 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


— 
METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 
BY BOTAL ComMaND. 


OSEPH GILLOTT most respectfully to 


inform Me era ares cheat Int ations, at the 
navel a application of his unrivalled — 

for Taking tect Pena, and. im accordance with the 

it of the he has introduced & saw sn of his 


scientific 

ne ful netions, which for EXCELLEXCE oF TEMPER, Grater? oF 
wateeiat, and, above all coBarnese is race, he believes willensure 
walvereal my ap tien, and defy competition. 


the impress of his mame as 4 guarantee of quality ; 
nd they are ut up in the weval style of bears, comtalning one gross 
rh ste ei label outside, and the fac simile of his signatare, 


west of ms extensively en in tuition, 7.0. haa 
ta rahue of perso y engaged 


WARHANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 


which are especially y adapted to thelr wee; being an re digerent 
Ofexibility an and with bat ae 
the various kinds of Writing taught en aed Schoo 

Sold Metall by all Stattoners, Hookerllers, and other yeapectabic 
Dealers in Steel Pens. —Merebants and wholraade Deaters can be 
supplied at the Works, Graham Street ; 96, New Street, Birealegham ; 


No, 91, JOHN STRART, NEW YORE and at B,GRACECHURCH 





RUPTURES 
BY HER MAJESTY'S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITES MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER 


TRUS! requiring po steel round the body, is recom: 
mended for the followin and advantages: —Ist, facility 
ef application , 2nd. freedom from Habitity | to chafe of exco- 
riate ; cane tt : may be worn Prhig ene comntart many, position of 

al or Gx nite of every exercise 
the body (BF mle or Say ut. ete ms tothe wearer, and is perfectly 
concealed from o! me, 


“ We do not hesitate to gire to this Invention our eaqualitied ap- * 
Probetion, and we strenecws) hain the use of it to 

stand in need of that which they cannot so fully, ner 
with the sume mama aUrain he from any other other apparatus or truss at 
from that which we have the highest satisfaction in thus recom- 
mending." —CGrorch and Stete Gazette. 


esonerngnaet e aan wtih ig eminent , ; o—Witlass 
Rerweson Tofessor of tod ae College, 
berg By s ‘Coll aie (o. Guthrie. Pa 
Serecue to the ira Westminster ( fpithalenic Hus w. 
mati, + -, Assistant fonsenk to to King's Hospital 
Eo Callawa “i Healer aenistan Surgeen to ie Or . fos 
Surgeon to 1; 7, Mtizard 
Evctin Pay, 'f. oS Tenaen H ital; Wo J. 
~ Surgeon -in-ehicf to ene ‘Metropolitan jee Puree ; 
- ety =] to Prince Albert; Hobert Liston, Esq., 
rns. ky, Be ke, . Surgeon to the London ‘Truss fociety ; 
rams Wilson, Req., FPt.S.,and many others 


A descriptive circular may be bad by Post,and SeTme which 
canmot fail te fit) can be forwarded by ot sendin: reum- 
feremce of the body two inches orbs! the hips te the Eaanatioe, 


MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
Price of n Bingle Truss, 164,, 214,, 2s, Ht., umd The, Od, ls 
ofa Double Trias, Sle Od,, 420, and $24, @d. Postage, ls. Sl. 
Priec ofan Umbilical Truss, 2+, and 521, Gd. Postage, 1#, 10d. 
Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, Post-odtice, 
Piccadilly. 


BiAstic STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c.— 
‘The material of which these are made ix tecosmendod the 
Faeulty as being peculiarly ELASTIC and COMPRESSINLE, and 
the test invention for giving efficient! and nent we sapport 
cases of TV EAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
cans F SPRAINS, &c. t y porous, lieht ie texture and hexpen« 
and is drawn om 1k © an ordinary stock Price from 7 
to Ide. ench each; postage 6d. 


JOHN WHITH, MANUFACTURER, 34, PICCADILLY, 
SZ" Specimens may be soem at the Crystal Palace. 





ARNS & COOLS WINDOW POLISH for 


AD quick: and ettrctualty CLEANING and POLIAHING PLATE 
it ASS WINDOWS, MIRROR! iostas: 
moving GREASE and the DEPOXTT of OAS, be: ae 


ly the use of this Faste 75 fo per cent. Of labour, time, and 
eX<pense, will be saved, and a far clearer appearance produced. 


Sold in 3d., Gl, and le. Boxes, Every where. 
MANUPACTORY, CAMDEN LOAD, CAMDEN TOWN, NW 


thy re 








TESTIMONIALS. 


6 and @2, 84. Paul's Chereh Yard, ond S$ and 4, | 
Yaternoster How, London, March Lith, 1489. 
Genticmen,—Having tried your Patent Window Polish oer 
Pate Glare, ‘handetiers, and nt, we an hap te state effect 
has been beyond our expectations; we beg ney Lo reqerst you 
will forw: us, a year cariiest settee ne jomen boxes of the 
Fetish, We are, Gentlemen, yours very respoettully, 
To Mesars. Barns & Co, Axort, Hrornzns, & Co, 





4, St. Paul's Charchyard, March 23rd, 1498. 
Gentlemen —Having wed the box of Window wees lett with us, 
and finding it answers every purpose it do, request you 
willforward one 402en of yoursix penny G. 7 Suurn & 





Gloucester Hower, Ladgate Hi, 2th March, 189, 
Gentlemen,—We have tried the sample of Window Polish lett 
with us, and are perfectly setisfied with it, awd shall feet obiiged by 





yourscnding usoer etcicpaney ome Joux Hanver & Co, 
Arsyll House, 24, 255,20, and Lg? epee Strect. 
March 2tet, 


Gentlemen,—The Window Polish we have had Lea you appears 
to be a very effectual article for cleaning Glass, and saving t via 
the work, we will thank you to tend half-a-deeen bexes at 
convenience, We are, yours, &c., Moous& Oncuatee 


Wholesale Agents, RATTY & CO,, Pinsburr larement, 








HE PATENT GLASS “MEDICINE MIXER 


is superioe ta Rpoons or other articles of Metal that correte o. 
No Invalid should be without them. Town amd comntry eh< 
medicine vendors, and others requiring agencies, may apply to 
RK. COGAN, Patentee 4, Red Liog Square, Londos, 


Printed by dean Suen 





ty of Lomden. and pahlis 


: 


| 


| 


‘ 


| 
0 | 


ef No. 10, Malvern Cottages, Port and Mace Notth, 
elt a by him at the office, No.4 Houverie 


THE LITERARY 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


WITH THE 


BEST ARTICLES 
AT 
DEANE’S 


ESTABLISHED, A.D. 1700. 
RON BEDSTEADS,—Derang & Co, manufac- 


1 


ture and supply every Geceri ple, of irom and brass bedetemds, 
and have at all timers a in fie on hand, together 
with beds, Pull particulars of pines and 


mattresses, biases, Ae 
Prices, with iilustratioue, oont by post ( (free), 





ORTICULTURAL & MECHANICAL TOOLS. 
In this departeoent will be found every implement et 
for ther practical of scientific hortiewlturiat “leclodiiee all poe pele 
i ed inventions, Hlustruted Wledihteonapeieetiog, post free, 
chanical Tools ofevery description. Also, 
Tool chests fitted complete with Toots of warranted Suality and 
varying in price fromm fie to lf. They are well adap! the 
amatesr, thy practical mechanic, of the emigrant, 


CONOMIC COOKING STOVES, RANGES, 
&c.—TDaase & Co. reeomaend with confidence thelr impeoved 
Cooking Stowe. It is cheap im first cost, slaaple im construction, ensy 
of mannerment, capable of doing n large amount of work with a 
cotnparatively small consumption of fuel, pee is manefactared ip 
sizes waitable fur banre or small families. b operation daily in the 
stove and fader department, where may aise seen tie bin, raved 
eld ection range, and the improved cottage range, cach wit 


Parces or tae Raxots— 
4 feet wide .. £13 10 0| éfeetoinchesdi6 | 





SfectGinchesf£s2 10 0 
Sfert#inches Me 60 


4fvet Sinches 15 0 0/ Sfret,,..,,.. Wlee 
Gfect........ BOO 


sfeetGinches 16 10 0| Sfeet3inehes 21 00 





EANES TABLE CUTLERY has been cele- 

brated for more than 18) years for quality and cheapness. 

‘The stock is extensive and complete, affording a choice suited to the 

taste amd means of every porchaeer. “iadiew'Aeimorsineboice variety, 
Penkalves and every drecription of pocket cutlery. 





A® FURNISHING LIST.—For the convenience 


persons furnishing, Leawe & Co, have a coexplete 
Pricad & ara of Articles requisite in Siting = a Family Residence, 
the tarious cir Ketabliahinent, end 
caiesinind Fy to fowilhtat Feneasers a the selection of their 
goods, Th iat Pitan & Co. will forward to any address, post free 





Furnishing Warehouers, 44, King William Street, London Des 
Heddle: ED Merteas Manufactory, Zand 3, Arthur Strect East. 


Gas Fitting Extablishment, 1, Arthur Street act, Londom Bridge, 
Export Warehouses, Arthar Rtreet West, London ridge, 





HE UNIVERSAL GAS BURNERS’ REGU- 
LATOR (Geselin’s Patent), the only one in the workd by which 
pee fame from Argand, Fishtail, all other Herners remains 
invariable under a iv variations of pressure. and the cont of cack light 
ts bows thas One Parth per hour. Cas be Oxed horizomtal, close 
to. or distant from, the , ls ornamertal, simple in constrer. 
tiem, consisting of a double chamber, the inner © periurated, covered 
with « diaphragms, string action to a spherieal ¥ Price % cach, 
uhe sent om recedpt of Se. Gt. in postage stamps. 


W.H. Kessept, caae 482, Oxford Street, London, W.0. 


HEHYGIENIC SPRING LATHS BEDSTEAD 
(Gevetin’s Patent). combining the advantages of Metallic Hed- 
steads with the comfert of a Spring Mattress at lew than half the 
cost. Certhfied by medical mrn ne the best and most comfortable 
Nedstead ever Invented; lmvaluabie for bet climates; eanmot 
possibly Barbour vermin, 


Sold by W. H. Kexxupt, Agent, 442, Oxford Street, London, W. 





NOW THYSELF !—The secret art of dis- 
covering the tree CHARACTER of INDIVIDUALS from 
the ‘ulierities of their HANDWRITING, has long been practised 
by MAKLE COUPELLE with astonish ng saccess, Her startling 
delinestions are ban» full amd detailed, differing from anything 
hitherto a aeapses. All persons wishing to“ Know Chemaelves,” or 
any frieadin wi they are interested, must send aspectmen of their 
writing, statin | wx and age, inelosing thirteen PeNAy post stampa 
to Miss Con 8, Castle Street, Oxford Street, Londom, and the 
will rrerive, 7) a few day & minute detail of the mental aed mora 
qualitirs, talemts, tastes, Mhections, virters, 2c, of the writer, with 
many other things hitherto unsuspected. “Lam pleased with the 
aceurate description you have giten of myself"—Miss Jones. 


0 YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHIRKERS, &.? ROSALIE COUPELLE'SCRINU TRIAL 

is guaranteed to Whiskers, Mowstachios, &c.ina few weeks. 
ated restore the Hair in takiness from whatever cause. strengthes 
wi is was For it» Calling off, and effectually cheek preymess in 
a ¥ 
190 Physicians, fot preetoting a fine, health Begd of 

averting baldness in after ma Sold by all price beor 
sent post free on teeeipt 0 muy stampa, by Bales Hae Coupeiie @, 
Castle Street, Newman Street, (ixford Street, Landom, Mrs. Carter 
writes, “My head, which was bald, is how covered with new lair." 
—sergt. Craven," Through using if | have an excellent mowstache.** 
ewMr. Yates," The young man bes ow a good pair of whiskers. [ 
want two packets for othercusteme»ns,'” 





wait, and 





OLLOWAY'S PILLS AND OINTMENT.— 


Ts these tro preparations are found reliable remedies for all 
complaints camsed by climate, irregularity, over exertion, or acci- 
dent. Internal or ex rnal disorders are sul jugated by these incom. 

hie mediciars, which mever fail to relieve if cure be perasidie, 

att physically by removing impuritics and establishing eeu. 

arti of functions, extracti¢a all imperities from the bioed, etimnu- 

secretion, and causing each oncen to act bealthfully. 

No dlsense @ the body cas long fesiat the combined action of thee 

retned es, whieh inenciably harmonise every corperent function, and 

om the brain retleet a hagpe state of mind, causing low spirits Tani - 

tude, and bypochondriacism, for which they substitute cheerfulmess 
and contentment, amd reader pure owr physiral and more) being. 


GAZETTE. 


Dees it 


For the nursery it is recommended by apwarde of ar | 


i 


| on, and 


| 





New Sxnres. 


{ No. 72.— Novemper 12, 1858. 








| THE EUROPEAN &COLONIAL WINE COMPANY. 


| fpr above Company 


No. 122, Pace Mate, 8. W 


has been formed for the 


e¢ Nobitity, Gentry, and Private 
of the highsat character, mt a enving 


amitles with PURE W LN Es 


a at least 30 per cent, 
SOUTH APRICAN SHERRY .. 





ROYAL VICTORIA SHERRY 


srecvvess, S38, 

A truly excelent and nateral wine. 

SPARKLING EVERNAY CHAMPAGNE 2s. 
Equal te that usually charged 60s. per doz. 

BPLIENDLD OLD zORr...... 22 beseetes ve ORe. 


TALE COGNAC BRANDY Ste 2000. ,, 
Hotties and packages tocinend, ood free toany Londen Rallway 


Termecash, Country orders to be acenmpanind with « remittance 
Price Lists sent free on application 
WILLIAM REID TIPPING, Manager 








WINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE LUXURY. 
UR VERY SUPERIOR PORTS, SHERRY, 


MADEIRA, &¢.,of which we hold an extensive stock ar now 
in ‘rilliant condition, at TWENTY SHILLINGS PER DOZEN 
Helng isnported from the CAPE of GOOD HOPE, they ar caly 
charged half the usual duty. 


Tint samples of either sent for 12 Stam pe. 
Delivered free te any Leaden Railway Terminus. Terma, casd, 
or approved reference Setar ‘to delivers. ‘J 


“tT find vour wine te be pare and unadulterated, and I have se 
doubt of Its teing far more wholesome than the artipcial tures 
tee often sold for genuine Sherry, = 


“HY. LETHERY, M.D., Londen Morpital” 
The Analysis of Dr, Letheby sent free on application, 
HKANDY, Le. per gallon, 


WELLER & HUGHES, Wholesale and 
57. Crutchea Friar. Mart lames eoree™ 





NOTICE.—TO IXDUCK A TRIAL OF 
OUTH AFRICAN WINES at 20s, & 24s. per doz. 


(the commumption of which has now nearly reached «ote 
dozen per annum—ride of Trade Returns).a CASE contasming 
tear samples, » —a aa ores Ng be forwarded om ree ot 
» t bettie each of teat saith 
AFRIC, SHE Y pont, ADETHA, and AMONTILLA DO, 
bottles and ease Ln EY, F COLONIAL HEANDY, 13s. per gallos 
Price lists free on appticatéon. 


Address ANTHONY BROUGH, 29, Strand, WoC 





BAL: \U-DE- VIE. —This pure PALE BRANDY, 
tobe presi say tree fvowe nelle tind very pombe: ia ent apo” 
tations of veritabte Cognac. In Fremeb butties, Mr per deren ; 
securely parked in a case for the country, We. 


HENKY HRETT & ©0,, Old Purnivals Dietiliery , Holborn . 





PURE SCOTCH MALT WHISKEY. 
ONALD DUNCAN'S PURE SCOTCH MALT 


WIHISKIES are CHEAPER, MORE WHOLESOME, and 
FAR SUPERIOR to the finest PiekNen BRANDY 
ROYAL DALNORAL, © very Gne, mild, and mellow 
spirt 15s. per galing. 
The PRINCE'S USQUBBAUGH, « much- admired 
and éelichous spirit Vee 
DONALD DUNCAN'S cebeteated Kegistered DB. 
WHISKY, of extraordinary quality andage . . 
Two ms of either af the shove tent to any ‘oniecumee 
forwarded for 12 stampa. Terma, Cush. af 
6, Burleigh Street, stmnd, w.c. 








LILSOPI’S PALE ALE, in the finest condition, 

is mow being delivered by HARRINGTON PARKER & CO 
=—This celebrated Ale, recommended Baron Liebig asd all tr 
fruity bs say lied in bottles and im casks of bs wallons and upeents 
r MARIN GTON VARKER & CO., Wine and Spirit Merchass, 





RIZE MEDAL LIQUID HAIR DYE 
ONLY ONE APPLICATION 


INSTANTANEOUS, INDELIRLE, HARMLESS, & SCENTLESS 


In cases, post free, 34, 3d. and Ge., direct from EB. F LANGDALES 
Laboratory, 72, Hattos Garden, Londan, 1.C. 


+ Me. 
Lanadae' prveratign orto car mind the oo or on 


ordinary 
News, Jaly 19, bed). 

Al and imterest: on the tof BF. . 
Labora viva special Selenite Comteiice tron the tlie 
The Lancet w he aed in that journa) of Katarday, J ageary 1th. 
1857. A copy will be forwarded two stamps. 


AGENTS WANTED, 


a 


FS COUGH LOZENGES. — Wha 





y RATIN' 
Teeues gre tnave fatal in their ers than 
q ie? “The tree end 
best remedy is KEATENG'S OO ENG Es. 
Prepared amd sold in Ie. 14, amd time, ty. aed, de fed and 
bw. Gf cach, by Titom at iL | &r.. To, St Pauls 


paccacaceltc Landon 





Keatiygs PALE HEWROUNDL. AND cop 
Lax ER OF iy pure, having heen anal send 
iN Tatlon and Toedess: woe? 
and ®t "Thomas. Mospitiis, who. in the words of the bate 
rd apr that “ the finest ol] is that most devedd of palenr, ade 
ant eT this will be found to pewmess in a high ance 
Lm hr 2s, Gf. Quarts ds, 64,78, Mt. Paul's Chet 
rare, 











oad, in the coun’ 


of Surrey, 





at te office of tnans. Baapeeer & Brows, in the Presinct of Whitetriars, 
werie Street, Fleet Street, in the same precinet and city —Sarenoay, November 12, thie mm, in We 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, ART, AND GENERAL INFORMATION. 





No, 73.—Vou, II], New Senres.] LONDON, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 19, 1859, [Parcedd., Stamped 5a 


ReYAt ENGLISH OPERA, ese ‘LITERARY GAZETTE hae passed 
UNDER TEE MANASSIENT OF Mies LOUNA FER into the hands of a body of Gentlemen, who 




















NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—NOTICE IS 
first Half-yearty Examination 










gts Sard oop Sra ot a AND MR. W. HARRISON, or | Purpose devoting a large capital to ita im- 
a Week, 180.“ Wietsaw Bh Canranren, MD, Registrar. Deckstaa ee nando aat an the pete entt, afer the ath | provement and extension. Arrangements are 


in progress for securing the services of expe- 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 2st, and FRIDAY, 5th, TROVATORE. 
Misses Puropa and es rienced Writera in the Musical, Dramatic, 


Soo mar 


OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS.—At a General 
Anarts! 


the Academiciams, held on Wednesday, the ith TUS NOVEMEER WRDNESDAY, 28rd, THURS: 
Instant, PHILLIP, ’ elected an A Rann era epa: 
instant, 301 18 a PAY ath, ub RAF SATURDAY, Spey eee DINORAH ORAH. Mesers§ antley, Scientific, and Lit ry Departments; and a 
Esq., bn the roan of Bir Pyne. Condactor’ br. Alfred Mi ° 


portion will be appropriated to important 
Ecclesiastical Intelligence. 


After the let of January, 1860, the Gazerre 
will be permanently enlarged, 

Subscribers of £1 per annum, paid in 
advance, will receive the Gazerre free per 
Post. 


rke, resigmed, 
4oux Paxscorr Kwionr, BA., Beeretary. 





A®i; UNION OF GLASGOW.— 
NOW OPEN DAILY (and on MONDAY, WEDNEEDAT, 
and FRIDAY EVENINGS, = om 5, at ition on Puree | 

Amant subscribers for the 





ie ROYAL ,AMPHITHEATRE. 


unin race of oe New, Drama Oy Tore Pao, 
Trained Horses, Neenee ts) the carci i Md dobn i. 
. fend ‘The 


Squterrtptieneseentved und Singuarings detivened ud tha Gary: 
M:; L. ¥. FLATOUS THIRD EXHIBITION 























Clase Modern Pictures for SALE, cow ting Bs- ro rant Mise Rosin racedinary Now ready. 

by wing Masters:—Sir Chas Ravtiake, “9 a ’ 
Pree es Meee A RMeTne viciegee: | Da Wacken ek Maui” | TYE LA RUE & COS PATENT PLAYING 
Ets, RA, , ABLA., T. 8. Cooper, A, as ALA,P, 
Sen A A Fea, aA AEA, 3. Pood, T Pie Landed sen ME. ALBERT SMITHS CHINA IS NOW To Ye had of all Bostacliers and Mttlner 
dence, 'Byne, ‘Ansel uma sens Miles Homey: | and Fue ae ee NaN cater) at LENG ck, ESTERTON'S LIBRARY, 
sara tea tase arpa ngage | Rovere Poa ve at WY ii Pans conan 
Bid snd poate Gareaway Y Free, on of Unsurpassed say for Literal upg of Books, and ft te 


Hales bp Auction. 
MESSE. 8 LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 











AT THE OLD WATER COLOUR G GALLERY, 54, PALL- FEXECUTORS, AD mre INISTRATORS, WIDOWS 


AND OTHERS, or Valaa- 








ALE ERT NE | ee ERS ANSE | Eee 
palated expressly for Sir AW Calcott's and other WOKS of ART. 

péeture of Diana he Chace ;~ Poole's two 
53" (rom Norte ie a) ites Dovid way the 8, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND Second Ealitiom, enlarged, 2 vols. feap, #0, Ss. 

jo by le Be has : j , = , GERIA; OR, CAS 0 
spy laren un, | TM Northeick Cabinet of Greek Coin.—Twelee Duys' Sule. GERI ; OR, i aeO AT. FO UGHTS AND 


ESSRS. 8. LEIGH hil & JOHN 


Me hg! Auctioncers of Li 
the Fine Arta, will ELE iy AUCT! Vom their 


House, Well on MONDAY, EKS 
and Ele leven Sy a a bh day, by 


« 4 ccendetten of Cnnghth ad thanghengyuting wet 
mah thomsen, 
nla ly to hawe fab! 
joes er » oreneh So, hare ars cours the spirit of 
ey vaaker ? Righ, bow enon 
nu 
tnaterials, and the clegancics af its etyle,” = Glantionteg ty 





ROYAL EXCHANGE FINE ARTS GALLERY, 
, CORNAILL, 


M*; MORBY nieces to state that | he has Panini 








at abore mt ot THE TIRET PORTION OF THE WELE-KPOWN ann SOUT T-CELEDRATED + Magar’ 

Pictures, end camo se i the mle of Guarsateed | SORTHWICK COLLECTION OF COINS & MEDALS, Lenden: A.W. Baswert Mishopegute Without, F.C. 
Bright finer ie dean, Rowbetham, WHICH COMPRISES THE GREEK SERIES, 

. endo . ” thn imprtant tne that a ezampies known of the rarest and Seventh Edition, Gr. 
‘Obd Crose, Prith, Mutrie, 6. » ha a 
Zwicmie, | rine: | Mager, | 2. bre vid ante and Judgment. the Cunt lac sod the di QTUDENTS MANUAL OF MODERN HIS. 
Chambers, sex., Holland, amen, Varher, mane Wewed thre days prior, and cai Catalogues had co Tecelpé of Chapter > e CHARLES In BE Ee With Bupplementary 
D i D Seay x A Walneeright, pots Desea Bixth Edittom, 6 

i i. ye . he . 
Dekes, E. Hughes, A. Provis, H.B.W Modi Book . IDENT’ = 
Bw peee | Fee | Eek | Eee tary masher Soulard Popstar Werks mates Sree ee ey ee 

Stock of Mr, Lay, | aaa iam Street ; Stereotype Landon: Joux W, Pauses & Sox, West Strand. 


and Steel Plates, £c. 

SOUTHGATE We BARRETT will SELL by 
DAY next, NOVEMBER Sird a Sad ‘Three Foltowing’ Du Days, at 1, 
“MODERN BOOKS, 
shuriment of HIBLER, PRAY IG Wily and CHURCH denvicus, is 

Z Merecen, other bindings; the Remain 


‘The Manufactory f Prames looking and Coraices i 
carried on aa befor at €3 \ Dishopennte Seroce Witkis, 


pOrcaihr ts EMBOSSING PRESSES (Patent 
Jaret Lever} fee x ss note Pere cavrioges, ee die, 








PAkLor JOURNAL—New Series—New Vol. 
New Novel—Permanent Enlargement. 
With the First Nember of the New Vol, of “THE PARLOR 
hd UR ALA es af improvements will be commenced. af which 
0 following are 8 a oe Parlour Journal 
will be PERMANENTLY LARGHD, and. “The Partoer Ji 





or creat plete, Sa} crests enera’ | om seals ov rings, a: B. ST. JOHN Aathor of ~ Qulel 
leter posta, fa extra. Seal engraver and die | ) vet. Morocco, and other eo See 5 xen rethe Crease," de. &e. eu. tho CHILISTMAS NUMBEI 
sinker to Her Majesty asd the Beard of _ . Land, € vols. ; 350 Life of Luther, lilustrated. 4to. Till be a epoca ieee uf Art, while ite Literary contents will 
Les Square, WC. cloth gilt; 45 Nash's M: i moreceo, 45 Kichardson’s | be Of the most varied character, Purther c egcians wall be am 


4 vols. i 
Studive from Old Engiish Mansbous,4 vale. half morocco. f Walton | Bowberd. rice Ome Penny. Give your orders early for 











Cotton's Angier, 3 vols. my Pickering’s Edition) , | Clristmas Number. 
ARDS. —Best Qual only. —A A Coppe late, Orne stories of Mone bition Fandiies"s. mgs ; toe Londem: 181, Flect Street. 
gamraved is for lat eee style, seal ececane ta yd * * i Comeil® Primary (i and 
sores with Walden name printed’ ‘cal Ide pt fe hey Toe ny ee 1 on the cra New Tens Just pubtished, tap, Sr. cloth, peice Is. 
Env — : i? 
p t,4 vuls,; 380 Goode’s Divine Hule th ctiee, 3 
Zor Hiei nga, S,ceanbour Beet ator Squaw. | ent ol See Din Hay Land. cloth gilt, 20) A GETH BEDE, “THE METHODY"; HIS 
Oe Woman's Journey Hound the World, cl 7 ile #0 / Rechard LIPE AND » LABOURS, Chiefy written ty himsest, In this 
MARES YOUR LINEN WITH CULLETON’S | Ftsons sm Bryant's Poctical Works, (0 senders Pligspay | Suk, mde ie real naince and correct Ristory of the 
ATHY ELECTRO-SILVER PLATES, The most easy. | of Comnion Life, 40 Hoediern's Ortilnes of Botany ; 139 Tireos’y | fuinlly on Which the taleated suthrese af Adam hede founded 
‘al ning. pever washes o a Glowary of Practics tecture ; 600 Unt: 
tee Bnet Initial plate, Ys; name 7s set of moveable | Litrary; 30 Youth's Drawing Hook ; ad taeen eee in alt pol Tartaxt & Co, Paternoster Row. Ryde: 3. Basnpow. 
ta Bd; creat, Se wit tree Clarece with the Piates and Copy- 
Otecrve, 33, Cratourn Leicester Square, WC rigeia of many aunt Works, and the Engraved Steel Fates of 
portant = AMES’ NAVAL HISTORY OF GREAT 





ULLETON'S a arte AND ee ne a BILITAIN. Is 6 handsome vols. 20: with a Purtrait to 





ENEALOOICAL STUDIO, Pamlt, arms, Pedl- -—— “ Me. Hewtley has now completed this well-timed alg of a 

L Sat mag St * te PE pal, —— 0 @ work to eich teeny Englisuman may turn with pride and satisfac: 

sae, I ANGUAGE 5.—French, German, Italian, | tion’ ‘Defoe! Kobinem Crusoe’ led smany 0 ind to ren array to sea, 
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oe ibars, pul or private, complete 
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WORKS 


PRINTED FOR WALTON AND MABERLY, 


28, UPPER GOWER STREET, AND 27, IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


NEW WORKS & NEW EDITIONS. | BY DR.LARDNER & BARON LIEBIG. 


—po—- 


L 
A SMALLER HISTORY OF GREECE. 
For the Use of Schools, 
Br Ds. WILLIAM SMITH. 


With Tilnstrations, Feap. Svo. 3+, 64. 
(Js in December, 


™, 
A GLOSSARY OF SCIENTIFIC TERMS 
FOR GENERAL USE. 


l2mo. (Acheap Volume.)  [Prepariag, 


m. 
DR. GARROD ON GOUT. 

Its Natare and Treatment, the Diseases 
commonly known as Goat, 


With Coloured and other i lie, 


Iv. 
DR. WALSHE ON DISEASES OF THE 
ne LUNGS. 
a ee ee ee I val, ‘ 


v. Steam. 
DR. WALSHE ON DISEASES OF THE ™ 
n 


HEART & GREAT VESSELS. 


Third Edition, revised and greatly enlarged. 1 vol, 
(Preparing. 


vr. 
GUESSES AT TRUTH. 
By TWO BROTHERS, 


Fifth Edition, a ctdsiegiech acon 10s, 6d, 
[Just published, 


rin 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Br E, 8, CREASY, A.M., 
Professor of Wistory in University College, London. 


1 vol. mmall 4vo., uniform with eee aes 
nT Freperiey. 


virt. 
A DICTIONARY 
OF BIBLICAL ANTIQUITIES, BIOGRAPHY, GEO- 
GRAPHY, AND NATURAL HISTORY. 


By Vansovs Wareres, 
Enrrep sy Da. WILLIAM SMITH. 


With Hiustrations, 2 dium #¥o. 
oo (Barly in 1960. 


rm. 
AN ATLAS OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 
Pomme (rock end Homan Geography.” 
Br Ds, WILLIAM SMITH, 


Smal) Folio. [Preporing. 


x. 
CHSAR, CIVIL WAR. BOOK I. 
With Engtich Notes, for the use of Students preparing 
for the Cambridge School Examination. 


Timo, ly, 6d. cloth. [Just published, 


=. 

APERCU DE LA LITTERATURE 
FRANCAISE. 

By Peorzssor MERLET. 

12mo, 2. 6d. cloth, [Just puhlished, 


=tr. 


NEWTH'S MATHEMATICAL 
EXAMPLES 
IN ARITHMETIC, ALGEBRA, LOGARITHMS, TRI- 
GONOMETRY, AND MECHANICS. 


Small Svo. 8s. Od, [Saat pebliaked. 


SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 


oe 


DR. QUAIN'S ANATOMY. 
Br De, SHARPEY ayn Proreseozr ELLIS. 
Sixth Edition. a 3 vols. emall Bro. 





—.— 


DR. LARDNER’S 
MUSEUM OF SCIENCE & ART. 


Complete in 12 —— vols. ornamental boards, 18¢,; or in 
6 double vo! joth lettered, 21s; aleo by 


half-bound morocco, & vols. U, Ve, Bd, 
Contests: 
The Planets ; ate they Inhabited | The Locomotive. SURGERY. 
Weather New Pinnets: Leverrier and Becond Exhtion. 400 Ilustrattons. Syo. 12, Se, 
Thyuient Seseece Scaenee. Magnitese end Mimutencss, 1 
Latitedes and 1 DeLee : Fhe Almanack. r 
Linartafiuences oe t a image. : ELLIS'S DEMONSTRATIONS OF 
Fag Romer hooting ow beers 
Rallwas Accidents, Comin! Tee: ‘ne Look ANATOMY. 
Light r Stellar Univene. Fourth Edition, «mall Svo, 12s, Gd. 
fae ied nts | End w. 
rao hin Water. Magal ter tae KIRKES'S 
ear tain! ont tntellagence, HANDBOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY. 
Locomotion and 5 5 
anid Tenampert; thetr es Comore Lacids, Third Edition. Woodenuts and Piates, 12s. Gd. 
The Moon, See a Obecera, ¥. 
Tho Klectric Telegraph. «| The White Auts: ther Manners QUAIN ON DISEASES OF THE 
Terrestrial Heat. and Habits 
antbeunkes and Voleanoes ee bad RECTUM. 
Barometer, hafe' fa : Becond with . td, 
Wiigwoct' Nileusathe Apt | Teen ee ee ae 
paratus. Stream Ravigeiion. vr. 
The Rteam- Engine Thandie, ‘Lightning, apd the GARROD'S ESGENTIALE 
The iomiese. The Print a. OF MATERIA MEDICA, THERAPEUTICS, AND 
Time. cues: P Tho Crest the Barth PHARMACOPCEIAS, 
Things Epsctacien, ry mene. Foap, 8vo, 64. Od. 
K. : ‘The Ire-Adamite Earth. 
Siicrencuplc D 4 Be feud My 
ne me eel , GREGORY'S 
“The ‘Museum of Scionce and Art‘ is the most valu- HANDBOOK OF CHEMISTRY. 


able contribution that hasever been made to the Scientific 
Tnstruction of every class of Society.’"—Sir David Brewster 
in the North Review. 


Fourth Edition, Small $vo. Jie, 
Also in Two Parts (Separately), 
TNORGANIC, 4s, fd. ORGANIC, 12s, 


vist. 
BUNSEN'S GASOMETRY ; 
of Bases, logedher with the Mtcdhods of Gas Anaipeta. = 


Teawstarzp ar HENRY E. ROSCOE, BA., PRD, 
8vo, With Fifty-cight Ilustrations, Ge, 6d. 
Comex ts: 


1. 
NEW WORK BY BARON LIEBIG. 
Just pablished in 1 vol. small Sro. Gs, cloth. 


LETTERS 
ON MODERN AGRICULTURE. 
By BARON VON LIEBIG. 


tT. Collecting and Preserving 
Enirsn ny JOHN BLYTH, M.D. 11, The Methods a Gas Analy by means 9 whieh twetwe eame- 
ue Si cel other witha degree of aeruracY warcely qualia in te Swe 
am desirous to make the educated men a nation taiperal onal 
acquninted with the neiples which have been esta- Mit, The Defermination ott of ther aris Gravity of Gases. 
blished by Chemi connection with the nutrition of 


¥. 
plants, the conditions of the fertility of soils, and the | ¥i The Phenomona of Gaseous Combastion. 
causes of their exhaustion. Should I be fortunate enough 


to impress 4 wider circle the conviction of the value Mn 

ph o9 princes, and of — guvene me ~ ina LIEBIG'S HANDBOOK OF ORGANIC 
and economic t view, Ok UPI One 

of the tasks of my life ng lished, With the aud of ANALYSIS, 

the educated men to whom I address myself, success is, | Containing n Detailed Account of the varions methods 

in my opinion, certain; but withont their assistance it a es the Elementary Composition 

appears Wo me to bo impossible.” —From the Preface, of Organic Substances. 


Eprrep wy Ds. HOFFMANN. 
8 Woodouls. I2mo. Ge. cloth. 


LIEBIG’S PRINCIPLES 
OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY ; 


Im. 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION, WITH 
ADDITIONAL LETTERS. 


Now ready, emall 8ro. 7a. 6d, cloth, 


LIEBIG’S 
FAMILIAR LETTERS ON (Ot ' “Dg eee 
CHEMISTRY, mall 60,8, 6 cloth, 


IN ITS RELATIONS TO 


PHYSIOLOGY, DIETETICS, AGRICULTURE, COM- 
MERCE, AND POLITICAL ECONOMY, . 


Fourth Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 


Evitep sy JOHN BLYTH, MD., 
Profesor of Chemistry in Queen's College, Cork. 


“This work of Baron Liehig is one of those books from 
which the mind desiring tears A philosophical instruction 
can receive it, ina m leasant and yet most perfect 
form. There is non ty for an soquaintance with all 
tho intricacies of scientific nomenclature and terminology; 
with & molerate amount of chemical knowledge ns a 
besit, no man of orlinary intellect will rise from the 
| Pertake of theee Letters without the feeling that he has 

watt borate as of a, wholegome intellectual foast.”"—Jritic 
cdten! Jorrnal, 


LIEBIGS CHEMISTRY 


IN ITS APPLICATIONS TO AGRICULTURE AND 
PHYSIOLOGY, 


Fourth Edition, revised, vo, 6s, 6d. cloth, 
QUAIN AND WILSON'S ANATOMICAL 
21 Paes, ora ao sete ie meen, 


6s, plain, or 82, 
Pid deg resbe] poh {cold eqporatel). 


MUSCLES. 51 ee enase 
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DYCE'S SHAKESPEARE. 
In 6 vols. demy v0, bound In cloth, price 4/. 44. 


HE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. 
‘Bitited by the Her, A Rh DYCK. 


A mindte satisfied ws that thio ie best text 
af which has yet been given to 
‘This at last in berend Goakt, Be Werhave Dever, poueard 40 
admirable a text jaad we suggest to 
th at are always inquiring for something 
nteresting to le it they again the works of the 
Tnomareh of , Cad rend Adm im the edition of Mr, Dycem 


BRowane Meaxox & Co., 44, Dover Street. 


OGERS'S POEMS. In 1 vol. illustrated 
iota, *2 Vismetien Sum Gasiguedy Turner and Stothard, prise} 


Rocenss ITALY. In 1 vol. illustrated 
AY H Vignettes, from dewiene by Turner nud Stothard, price 


ROGERS'S POETICAL WORKS. In 1 vol. 
Srap. #ro. (Mustrated by numerous Woodcuts, price ds, cloth. 
Bowany Moxor & (o., 4, Dover érvet, 





WORDSWORTH'S COMPLETE WORKS. 


The following are the only complete Editions of the Werks of 
WILLIAM ne 


Worswormn's. rot POETICAL WORKS, 
arise erase Ba.choth. 


Ww ORDSWORTH'S. “POETICAL WORKS, 
Ih 6 pocket vols. Ts cloth. 


0 RDSWORTH'S POETICAL WORKS. 


In i vol. ee Viguette, priee 20s. cloth, 
WoRpswortH’s F PRELUDE; ots Growth 
dy ore pees te cote ‘Am Autoblograptieal Poem. 


Wy ORDSWoRTH'S EXCURSION. A Poem. 
Ts | vol. fenp. Srv. price €, cloth. 


HE EARLIER POEMS OF WILLIAM 
WORDSWORTH. In | vol. frap. Seo, price 2. cloth. 


ELECT PIECES FROM THE POEMS OF 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. In 1 vol. Wlustrnted by Wood- 
cuts, price Gs. cloth, gilt dyes. 
Eowanp Moxex & Oo., 4, Dover Street. 





TLLUSTRATED EDITION OF TENNTSON'S PRINCESS, 
ESE taro MACLISE'S ILLUSTRATIONS, 


In Wi wih 32 Wout Eoperines by Taz riage alo 
ss 
HE PRINCESS; A vA MEDLEY, By ALFRED 


propa antant ong 


TEXNYson's POEMS. Eleventh Edition. In 
1 vel, foap, fro. prive ts. cloth, 


6*. Tlastrnted 
and Crees, 


TENNYSON'S | PRINCESS ; ad, MEDLEY. 
son's MAUD 5 ‘and ot d other Poems. 
Second Eition. 


TP ENNYsON'S IDYLLS OF 1 THE KING, 
Price Te, cloth. 
F ial MEMORIAM. eath Edition. Price 
Bowser Moxon & Co, 44, Dover Btreet. 





Price 4, 6d. the Introiinctory Number of 
THE PARLIAMENTARY ANNUAL 


axD 
STATESMAN'’S HANDBOOK. 


fature to be issued on the Ist of Pobruary in each 
7 play 


The introductory Number contains, amongst other 
a nal * Review of the British — 
ther n n and iis advalrable on 80 the chmrnciar 
of the people.” 
London: Nationa Poscuemeee Coumaae, 85, Matidox 
Street, Bond Street, W, 





Price 2s. 6d, 


THE RIVAL REFORM BILLS; 
OR, HOME AND FOREIGN POLITICIANS. 
A Potrrrcan Farce rx Tomes Acts, 
eS Cnaas wet perros See 


eminent 
the amusement and 
British pul 
London: Nattowat Peoursnive Coxrany, 85, Maddox 
Sirect, Bond Street, W. |’ 





ONE SHILLING MONTHLY, ILLUSTRATED. 


THE 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


EDITED BY W. M. 


THACKERAY. 


With whom will be associated some of the most distinguished Writers in every 
department of Literature. 


*.° No. I. will be published on the Pirat of January, 1960. 
Communiontions fer the Editor should be addressed to the care of Mesers. Surrn, Expen, & Co., 66, Cornhill, 
Sairu, Evpen, & Co., 65, Cornhill. 





CHEAP EDITION OF “TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS.” 





‘This day, feap. Svo. cloth, price Se, a New Edition, being the Seventh, of 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. 


BY AN OLD BOY. 


“ A book which an English futher might well wish to eee in the hands of his son.""—The Times, 


TOM BROWN AT OXFORD. 


By the Author of “Tom Brown's School Days.” 
WILL BE CONTINUED MONTHLY IN “MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE," PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


Macminsan & Co., Cambridge ; and 23, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


HURCH OF ENGLAND PHOTOGRAPHIC 


PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
In Tarts, at ts, 6¢. each, or framed at Ge. Gf. and Te. 64, 
Each Portrait with fac-simile Autograp’ and Hegraphical Netice. 


In Decewans. 
— < z. Snughan, nD 
‘et. Arcidearen Evans. 
The heht Mer. Mishop Trower, 
Now Rear, 
Arehi of Can! Her. 2. Thommen, D.D, 
ood t Rev. W. Cureton, D.D. 
Bishop of Winchester. Rev. E.M Goulburn, DD. 
Hishop of Durham. Ret. Dr. 2. A. Messe, 
Hishop of Rurter. Rev. Canon Stowell. 
Hishep of Orsford. Rev. Canes Girdirstone. 
Hishep of Carlisle. Rev, Thomas Jackson. 
te n. Rev. Derwent Coleridge. 
ot Inster, Ter. Danie! Moory, 
pean St Winchester. mar. EB. a 
eee Castertary. ev. Thos. ~ 
Dean of Chichester. Rov, J. M, Wetlew. 
Toean of Ely. Rev. %. B. Hutedison, 
Dean of Cariishe. Rev. W. Roblnees, DD. 
Archdeacon Bickerstcth. Rev. J. Arey D. 
Archdeacon Denison. Rev. Daniel Wilson, 
In Parramariow. 
of Rev. H, Meivill, B.D. 
of Rev. A. P. Stanley, DD. 
Rishop of Manchester, Nev, Hogh M' Neill, DD, 
Rishop of Nor Kev. J. ay 
Dean of N Rev, J.C. Miller, D.D. 
Dean of Hipon. Rov, 2, W. Iteeve, 
Her. WW. Rev. W. Daitea, B.D, 
Her, Hobert &c, &e, 





Also, now ready, prive 4s, cath. 


Rov. Christopher Wordsworth,| Bishop of Aberd 
tb, Bishop of Moray am and How. 
Hisbop of Bt, Andrew's, &e, &o, 
Late Nichop Blomfield. 


A single Portrait free by post on receipt of price in postage stamps 
Masox & Co., 7, Amora Corner, Paternoster Rew, and 3, O14 Bond 
Street, and all Hookseliers. 


Tn the press, Part ITT. ; Parte J. and TI. 4, cach, 


A DICTIONARY OF POLITICAL L ECONOMY. 
Biographical, ibliographical, Historical, amd Practical, 
By HENEY DUNNING MACLEOD, Esq. 


Loxomaw & Co. 


Tn Weekly Numbers, price dd. 


NC FE A 


and in Monthy Parts, 
WEE 


A Miscellany of Literature, Art, Sefenee, and 


format 
IL. K. Browse, C. Kexsr, Wonr, and othe 


Teapevay & Evaws, 11, Houverie Street, Fleet Street, F.C. 


K. 


mn. 
hem. Wlustrated by Lees, Texnies, Mitsars, Cunzeven, 


Just published, 

THE CHURCHMAN’S ALMANACK. 
the Year of our Lert 

Qontatning a View and 


I Notice =e Cathedral ; 


ietortce 
ne for cach Gay mn the Feat; 
Colonial Livewses , miverit 
Presa thy of Euro mrope: 
* Ministers, Houses of Lanta 


Church ; Senclokice af Havines E Banks; use n seweection, we 
Legacy Duties; Assessed Taxes; London 


Refere! 
Writings of Divines , New Col 
ol Royal Hirtieda 


i Bankers, &e. &2. 





HE CHILDREN N'S) ALMANACK, 


For the Year of our Lord 116). 


With Coloured Front comtatnl K 
trom ftp gp tack Htnday and “a a7 geno Saabs 
Sitetery and Kiography, ame general matter sulted for 
Price td. ; in a cover interirared, cca 
Rectert rex Paowormo Cusetax Keow —Depesitorios, 
7 ore Soren meet Lineal inn Field Hea, Ww. We; i4, Hanover 
janover Square, London 
free Pachange, EO., sed 


On the 26th of November will be published, 
(THE BRITISH ALMANAC FOR 1360. 
Price ta. 


(THE COMPANION | ro THE ALMANAC. 


The Bret, yubticntion of the Bar aie Been a ALANNA ae, a two 
are oxen aul a woys +s 
on roaieaaa he pre-e furwishing sa 


campirts end sec ira Separtonent of government 
eum and necurate im ey it reer 
and of basioess. Hut a wider Mts i aatenege y peraed 
im the wnion of the liritich Almanac and the Thee 
ind together, constitute the most commpiete nud at the same tine 
Manual of Current Infvemati jun, and the most Crust- 


re inp record for futury referenen, 
[HE BRITISH ALMANAC & COMPANTON. 
Torether in hoards, lettered, peice 


iectisi.ta saan totam mae tafe be Senses naaisian avert 
body of information in the Comranion = ? 


—. the eubjocts for [e0, are articles on, 
The X for Piemretarr Instruction im Potitiral Eeo- 


Charles 
The Patent allie, and Patent Mesum, Hy George Dodd. 
‘The sere Yoree of the United 


James > 
Temeeren ge ete raat 
Sta! View of the Various Teatien 


‘The National Debt; How 4 Grew. 
The Wreck & Chart, nnd the National Life oat Instituton, 


‘With the usual articies om, 
The Legislation, Statistics Archibectarnond Pablic Ieprore- 


mente, and Chronicle of 
LONDON: 1, uEraet z rhe » PLEET STREET; 
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THE FATE of SIR JOHN FRANKLIN 
AND HIS COMPANIONS DISCOVERED. A Narrative. 
By Captain McCLINTOCK, R.N, With Preface, by Sir 
Ropgatcs I. Mcecuimon, F.R.S, Illustrations, Svo. 


THE IRISH CORRESPONDENCE OF 
THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, WHILE CHIEF 
SECRETARY, From 1807 to 1809. 8vo, 


ON THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES BY 
MEANS OF NATURAL SELECTION. By CHARLES 
DARWIN, M.A. Post #vo. de. 


LIFE OF THE RIGHT REV. DANIEL 
WILSON, D.D., tate Lord Bishop of Calentta. With his 
Letters and Journals. By Rev, JOSIAH BATEMAN, 
M.A. Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 


THE LIFE AND PURSUITS OF THE 
LATE THOMAS ASSHETON SMITH, Esq. By Sir 
EARDLEY WILMOT, Bart, Illustrations, 8vo. 


THE GLACIERS OF THE ALPS, 
Being o Narrative of various Excursiana, and of Three 
Yeare’ Observations on their General Phenomena. By 
JOHN TYNDALL, F.R.8. Post Bvo. 


THOUGHTS ON GOVERNMENT AND 
LEGISLATION. By LORD WROTTESLEY, F.i.5. 
Past Bvo. 7s, 6d. 


THE HISTORICAL EVIDENCES OF 
THE TRUTH OF THE SCRIPTURE RECORDS 
BTATED ANEW. With Special Reference to the Doubts 
and Discoveries of Modern Times. By the Rev. GEO. 
RAWLINSON, M.A. 80. 


THE ARCH ZOLOGY of BERKSHIRE. 
An Address delivered at Newbury, Sept. 1869, By LORD 
CARNARVON, Post 8vo. Is. 


THE STORY OF NEW ZEALAND: 
PAST AND PRESENT—SAVAGE AND CIVILIZED, 
By ARTHUR S, THOMSON, M.D,, 58th Regt, Illus 
trations, 2 vols, post Syo, 


ON THE INTUITIVE CONVICTIONS 
OF THE MIND. By JAMES McCOSH, LL_D., Pro- 
fessor in Queen's College, Belfast, vo. 


MEMOIRS OF THE EARLY LIFE 
OF LORD CHANCELLOR SHAPTESBURY, With 
his Letters, Speeches, and other Papers. By W. D. 
CHRISTIE. Portrait, Bvo. 


MODERN SYSTEMS OF FORTIFICA- 
TION, EXAMINED WITH REFERENCE TO THE 
BAVAL, LITTORAL, AND INTERNAL DEFENCE 
OF ENGLAND. By General Sir HOWARD DOUGLAS, 
Bart, Plans, 8vo. 


A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE: 
INCLUDING ANTIQUITIES, BIOGRAPHY, GEO- 
GRAPHY, AND NATURAL HISTORY. By Various 
Contribators. Edited by WM. SMITH, LL.D. Wood- 
ents, med. Byo, Vol, I, 


MURRAY’S 
LIST OF FORTHCOMING WORKS. 
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ALBEMARLE STREET, | 
Nov. 1859. 


LIFE & TIMES of ROBERT NELSON, 
Anthor of “‘ Companion to the Pasta and Festivals of the 
Chureh.”” By Rev, C. T, SECRETAN, M.A. Portrait, 


poet Svo. 


SCIENCE IN THEOLOGY. Sermons 
Preached before the University of Oxford. By Rev. 
ADAM 8. FARRAR, Pellow of Queen's College. vo. 


, ARCHBISHOP of CANTER- 
BURY: A BIOGRAPHY. By Rev, CANON ROBERT- 
BON. Illustrations, post Svo. 


THE CHINESE AT HOME, DRAWN 
BY NATIVE ARTISTS. With Descriptions, by Rev. 
R. H. COBBOLD, late Architeacon of Ningpo. 34 Plates, 
crown Svo. 


BOSWELL'S LIFE OF JOHNSON. 
Edited by Mr. CROKER. With Contributions by Lozn 
Srowzit, Sir W. Scort, Duseagii, Mackiuwrosn, &c. A 
New and Cheaper Edision, Portraits, royal Bvo. 10s.; 
or in cloth, lle, 64, 


SELF HELP. With Illustrations of 
Character and Conduct. Hy SAMUEL SMILES, Author 
of “ Life of George Stephenson,’ Post 8yo, te, 





HISTORY OF HERODOTUS. A New 
English Version. Edited with Notes and Essays. By 
Rev, GEO. RAWLINSON, M.A, With Map, Tilustrations 
and Index (Fourth and Concluding Volume), §vo, 


A MANUAL OF THE ENGLISH CON- 
STITUTION; A REVIEW OF ITS RISE, GROWTH, 
AND PRESENT STATE, By DAVID ROWLAND. 
Post 8vo, 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 1%, 1860, 


REVIEWS. 
The Hie of the Religious Movement of the 
Big Y Corory called Mothectione 
By Abel Stevens, LL.D, (Carlton & 


Porter: New York. Alexander Heylin: 

London.) 

(Par Norrcz.] . 
Ix this, his second volame, Dr. Stevens has 
brought down his valaable and interestin 
“ History of Methodism,” from the death o} 
Whitefield to the death of Wesley; includi 
between those two periods sketches 
anecdotes of the various celebrated hers 
and converts of the faith; and giving, on 
the whole, one of the fullest and most 
catholic histories of Methodism yet presented 
to us. Southey's * Life of Wesley,” though 
scholarly and well written, is cold and un- 
genial, but Dr. Stevens gives to his all the 
grace and warmth of personal love and in- 
tellectual sympathy, without running into 
extremes, or exciting his readers’ antagonism 
by his own partiality and injustice. The 
most orthodox will not be offended, the most 
enthusiastic will not be repelled, by this 
history; and, indeed, is not this the great 
property of truth and generosity, that they 
are able to conciliate all while offending and 
failing none? 

In the antumn of 1770, Whitefield died, 
leaving behind him a strong body of Calvi- 
nistic Methodists, among whom the moat 
celebrated were the Countess of Huntingdon, 
Lady Glenorchy, Lady Anne Erskine, Venn, 
Romaine, Berridge, Haweis, and Walter 
Shirley, Lady Huntingdon's cousin, and the 

m of the first Earl Ferrera. Method- 
lam was not confined to the poor and lowly 
in those days, but was glad to number among 
its adherents’ names as high and blood ag 
pure as apy in the peerage. It was only 
afterwards that the “ Methody” came to 
mean a simple ranter, of necessity without 
education, refinement, or common sense; who 
was held much as the modern Mormon 
is now held among the educated classes. 
Shirley was already in orders when he made 
the acquaintance at Lady Huntingdon’s of 
Venn, “his father in gospel:" from 
which time he became an ardent upholder 
of Calvinistic Methodism, entering “ cou- 
rageously into the career which the t 
Methodists had opened.” The regular clergy 
endeavoured to exclude him from the metro- 
aa pulpits; and while preaching in 

ublin, at St. Andrew's, he was expelled 
from the church by order of the Metropolitan ; 
however, he mounted s tombstone, and 
preached his methodist sermon to a large 
crowd notwithstanding. Walter Shirley 
was brother of that mad Earl Ferrers who 
murdered his steward for rendering assist- 
ance to Lady Ferrers, from whom he had 
been by act of Parliament, and 
who, for the crime, was sentenced to be 
executed and his body dissected—a sentence 
degrading enough in those days. Prayers 
were offered up for his conversion in all the 
Methodist chapels, and Shirley and Lady 
Huntingdon went to visit him in prison. 
But the wretched man was morally and 
intellectually incapable of reflecting on his 
situation, and spent his prison evenings in 
card-playing and drinking. -an-hour 
before his execution, he was correcting some 
verses he had made in the Tower; and when 
he went tothe gallows, he went dressed in 





his wedding-clothes all bedecked with silver 
embroidery, seated in a carriage drawn by 
six horses, with a hearse and six following. 
His fate made a deep impression on Shirley, 
who turned with more zeal than ever to 
Calvinistic Methodism, and so got bimself 
on the verge of clerical censure and pee 
of expulsion from the church altogether, had 
not Ryder of Tuam, his archbishop, known 
how to respect him. His bishop, archdeacon, 
and curate were rampant against him, and 
very naturally so: they would pick up 
scraps of his sermons and go oping 
over to the with charges of heresy. 
“Let him me,” the archbishop replied 
to them, “let him alone; for if you bring 
him to trial he will appeal to the ar- 
ticles and homilies, and with these you can 
do nothing with him; co let him alone.” 
Once a grand mare's nest was found against 
bim. ‘The curate of Loughres, his especial 
enemy, started off on a tremendous charge ; 
Shirley wore white stockings ; and the curate 
told the archbishop of the fact in the full 
certainty that he had ruined the Methodist 
parson for ever. “ Very anti-clerical and 
very dreadful, indeed,” responded the prelate, 
with raised eyebrows; then, drawing his 
chair closer, he asked solemnly, “ Pray, does 
Mr. Shirley wear them over hia ts? 
Come and tell me when he does.” 

Another well-born family drank in the 
spirit of the times, the Hills of Hawkestone, 
who went over, member by member, till al- 
most the whole house had joined. It was Sir 
Richard Hill who first felt the divine impulse. 
Fletcher of Madeley was tutor in a neighbour- 
ing family, and to him the young man ap- 
plied for counsel and direction when the 
time of his mental trouble came upon him. 
Fletcher went miles to meet him, and, by 
his prayers and exhortations “ guided his feet 
into the path of life; and Romaine finished 
the work. Rowland Hill had always been 
inclined to a religious life, and his brother's 
letters and example, sided by the letters of 
his aister Jane,“ the Christian maiden who 
walked with God amid the beautiful scenery 
of Hawkestone,” completed what his own in- 
clination had begun ; and, when his parents 
took to severity and pens persecution, the 
die was cast irrevocably, and Rowland Hill 
was consecrate without return to the work. 
Rowland Hill's wit, humour, enthusiasm, 
and cou soon brought him into universal 
notice. persecuted and scoffed at as a 
madman or a knave, there followed by weep- 
ing crowds blessing him as the means of 
their cternal salvation; so poor that he had 
frequently to be helped with money, clothes, 
and other necessaries; yet never flagging, 
never losing faith in his cause, nor shrinking 
from what it entailed on him, and never 
losing, even under the severest trials, the 
rich flow of humour and good temper that 
made the man as irresistible as his ministry, 
Rowland Hill was destined to impress and 
convert hundreds, though he did not leave 
upon the religions polity of the age as broad 
a@ mark as either White eld or Wesley. His 
work was to touch individual hearts, convert 
the sinners who came before him, and 
evangelise whole districts of the careless or 
impenitent; but his theology he accepted 
from the hands of his spiritual fathers. For 
all that, his connection was “independent,” 
and bound neither to Wesley nor my lady. 
He was the preacher, not the polemic, and 
left the platform for the pulpit gladly. He 
knew, too, where his talents lay, and what 
was his manifest career, marked out by 
nature and not overlooked by art. “His 


voice was excellent,” said Berridge ; “and he 
had the accent for a field preacher;" hig 
bearing was dignified and noble, and his 
humour rich and apt, his discourse at times 
deeply pathetic, and always reaching to men’s 
inmost hearts. The elder preachers delighted 
in him, Grimshaw “ could have pressed him 
to his heart; and Whitefield “ could hardly 
write to him without ® strain of godly wit. 
As for Berridge, he could not love him 
enough, though he feared either his dis- 
cou ent or his being “lifted up" inor- 
dinately by his a He wrote to 
Lady Huntingdon of him thus: 
* wy -_ have got earnest hey —_ to 
ath; he is a pretty young spaniel, fit for or 
water, and et a wonderfal rip He forsakes 
father and mother, and brethren, and gives up all 
for Jesus; and I believe will prove a useful 
labourer if he keeps clear of petticoat snares.”’ 

To Rowland himself he wrote : 

“Study not to be a fine preacher; Joricho was 
blown down with horns. Make the best 
of your time, and while the Lord affords travelling 
health and lungs, blow your horn soundly.” 

Sheridan used to go and hear him “ because 
his ideas came red hot from the heart ;" and 
Dean Milner was so affected under one of his 
discourses har he cried rage “ a om ak 
Hill,I felt ; it is this slap- preach- 
ing, say what ey will, that does all the 
good.” To Lady Huntingdon he was “a 
second Whitefield,” but after he bad offended 
her by ridiculing her unavowed pretensions 
to feminine episcopacy, the “second White- 
field” suffered an eclipse, and my lady, 
woman before gaint, would not receive him 
into her appointments nor suffer him to 

reach before her. “Dear Mr. Venn, Mr. 

ill cannot preach for me,” she said; and 
she kept steady to her resentment and 
exclusion. 

On Whitefield's death the famous Cal- 
vinistic controversy burst out among the 
Methodists, Wesley taking the champion- 
ship of Arminian Methodism, and core 
the whole sect in a flame by the celebrai 
Minute, beginning, ‘ We said in 1741,‘ we 
have leaned too much towards Calvinism.’” 
Lady Huntingdon was wildly alarmed. She 
“ apprehen that the fundamental truths 
of the Gospel were struck at,” and p- 
torily dismissed from her college at Trevecca 
all who did not oppose the Minute, though 
“ tic opinions had never been made a 
eontitien of admission there, and Arminians, 
Calvinists, ‘and Universalists had been re- 
presented among her teachers, the Armi- 
nians predominating in the faculty." Metcher, 
the president, who “alone of either y 
seemed competent in his ‘saintly meekness 
of wisdom" to enter into the controversy 
without prejudice,” was absent; but Benson, 
the Arminian head-master, defended the 
Minute, and was dismissed; whereapon 
Fletcher, deeply pained, tendered his resig- 
nation, which the Countess immediately 
accepted. And so the storm grew deeper 
and blacker all round, and Wesley, who had 
preached the great Methodist doctrines for 
thirty years, and had stood ont os the 
marked and distinctive leader of the sect, 
was suddenly obliged to deiend himself 
from the charge of unorthodoxy and deser- 
tion, and saw hi pointed at as the false 
guide to be avoided, where formerly he had 
been upheld as the leader to be followed. 
Lady Huntingdon published a strange cir- 
cular, in which she called on the Calviniatic 
Methodists to meet at Bristol, during 
Wesley's private conference there, and op- 
pose the Minute, or obtain its withdrawal. 
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Only the Hon. and Rey. Walter Shirley | had made the ——- many of them answered 
t 


and seven others obeyed her, and Shirley 
got from Wesley an explanation, which, 
afterwards, his enemies tortured into a re- 
cantation of principles held all his life long. 
The meeting ended in the reconciliation of 
Shirley and Wesley; but the controvers 
waged hotter and fiercer than ever, thoug 
many of the opposing chiefs met in love and 
charity, and mutually forgave all the hard 
words mutually thrown at eachother. Row- 
land Hill visited Fletcher, and lamented the 
harsh language he had used: Fletcher went 
to Berridge, and was taken to the arms of 
= fms ape rector, who —— him 
sobbing, crying out against their folly in 
writing Boi oe each ‘Dhar when both only 
aimed at the same ends — the glory of 
God and the good of souls! Things would 
never have gone so far had it not been for 
the intense Caivinisin of Lady Huntingdon, 
who, from her college, her nucleus, at T're- 
vecca, kept up such a constant fire of oppo- 
sition and controversy, that men could not 
sound a truce or call for peace. through all 
a = a —_ of a e ayy she aap 
ut Wes up bravely against 

opposition, and not aa lady's wealth and 
influence, nor Rowland Hill's two-edged 
daggers, had power to let or hinder him in 
his steadfast work. 

The apostle of Methodism in Wales was 
Howell is, who passed through scenes 
of violence and brutality that would have 
daunted many a brave man. Riots headed 
by gentlemen, clergymen, and magistrates, 
more than once threatened his life; sticks 
and stones and mud were cast at him, blows 
dealt and sometimes firearms used; his 
clothes would be torn from his bleeding 
body, his eyes blinded, his doctrines de- 
nounced, himself stigmatised from the 
pulpit as “a minister of the devil, an enemy 
to , to the church, and to all mankind: " 
all this and more he went through tempe- 
rately, co! usly, and nobly; and it was 
only when his health and bodily strength 
failed him, that he quitted the more active 


labours of Methodism, and “located himself N 


at Trevecca, where his house became a sort 
of Moravian commanity, thronged with 
devout inmates, and the head-quarters of a 
werful religious influence, which went 
orth into most of the country.” Harris was 
a professed Calvinist, bus his charity and 
Christianity were before his sectarianism, 
and he owned dear friends and devoted 
helpers on both sides the narrow controver- 
way. That Methodism was still manly 
according to the unregenerate notions of man- 
liness the following extract will show. It is 
not without its significance at the present 
time,when the peace party has come forward 
asthe best exposition of Christianity to be had: 
“The staunch old Puritan spirit lingered, and 
still lingers, among the paket of Wales. 
Methodism itself never favoured Quakerism on the 
question of war, Wesley, as we have seen, re- 
commended his people to study the military exer- 
cise, and offered to raise Methodist troops for the 
government, when his country was ed 
with invasion by Pa wers, The sword, 
though so fearfully abused, he deemed the last 
Tight of the = for the defence of their liberties 
and faith. Harris shared these sentiments, and 
when the Protestantism of the realm was menacod 
by a threatened invasion from Franco, ‘he laid 
this matter before the family, especially the young 
men, inquiring whether or not any of them had a 
boar mind = spirit to go into ——_ vod 
ing ous ; entreating them to 

earnest with the Toa is prayer for his aid and 
defence at this critical juncture.’ Soon after he 


that they were wi 
| settled that five young men should 
‘army. ‘They went in faith, and in 
| of the Lord, willing 


ng and ready ; and it was then 
£ into the 

¢ strength 
to lay down their lives for the 


liberty of the Gospel.’ These five young Metho- 
| dists showed that they the spirit which 
Haime, Staniforth, Bond, and their religious com- 


rades, had so heroically exhibited at Fontenoy. 
They went from Trevecea, attended with the 
prayers of their brethren, to Hereford, where they 
entered a regiment, as Christian patriots. They 
were sent to Ireland, and thence to Nova Scotia, 
They fought at the siege of Louisburgh, where 
they — the Puritan troops of Boston, who bore 
on their flag the inscription, Nil desperandum, 
Christo duce—‘ Fear nothing while Christ is 
Captain”—given to them by Whitefield. They 
were with Wolfe at the pa a of Quebec, by 
which English Protestantism took possession of 
the North. Sailing to the south they helped to 
take Havanna from the Spaniards-—the last blow 
in that important war. One of their ren at 
Trevecca piously remarks ; ‘The Lord Jesus was 
with their spirits in a surprising manner. bie’ 
kept close together in watching and prayer, . 
ing the Bible, exhorting one another and their 
fellow-soldiers, They wrote home from Quebec, 
that they had the spirit roa ler acpacromnesiag 
the pm | even in the heat of the battles ; because, 
say they, ‘We are in his care, and entered upon 
this way of life for him, fighting against popery, 
in defence of our Gospel privileges." Thus they 
were kept by our Saviour, contented and happy in 
their spirits, and in their bodies also, not recetving 
any material hurt.’ ” 
Harris himself accepted a commission ; 
stipulating only that he should be allowed to 
h to his troops; which, like an elder 
velock, he did, in full regimentals and 
with great success; preaching once, too, at 
—— a = rae mob — 
to hurt, perhaps to kill, an expected Metho- 
dist preacher, but who luckily failed his 
engagement and thus escaped with his life. 


Harris, in full regimentals, and rted by | P 
p » preacher's place, and 


his troops, took the 

Pre — were paige cll At his 
uneral, when, as Lady Huntingdon said, 
“he went home in triumph,” more than 
twenty thousand persons ed to the town. 
ine sermons were preached in the open air, 
and fifteen men were present, “six of 
whom blew the Gospel trumpet with great 
power and freedom.” On his tombstone we 
read that “he was the first itinerant preacher 
of redemption in this period of revival in 
England and Wales.” 
thirty-nine years, “and -began 

before Whitefield stood upon Mount Han- 
nam;" but Whitefield, passing into Wales, 
found Harris there i ines un- 
attached, and brought him into alliance with 
the great Me tic movement. Daniel 
Rowlands, converted by Griffith Jones, was 
“like thunder” among the old Welsh hills. 
He got more noisy demonstrations than 
Harris, for his ministry was i 
with all the passion and fervour c 
teristic of American Methodism. Men and 
women shouted and screamed, and went into 
wild hysteric fits, and were converted power- 


fully: crying out, in A niant 

), ‘aad bendigeds (bleed), eat the 
words seemed to have some liar magic 
or spell in the sound, which could raise 
souls up to Heaven. 





Fragments of the Table Round. (Glasgow : 
Murray.) 

We felt certain that the success of Mr. Ten- 

nyson’s “ Idylls ” would ve lesser bards 


to sing of Arthur, and courtly Knights 
of the Round Table. The eucaymote author 


of this volume takes care to assure us, how- 
ever, that his “ Fragments" were composed 
long ago, many years before the now farnous 
- Tdylis " were heard of, one of them having 
been printed in 1830, and another in 184), 
while the remainder, which are now pub- 
lished for the first time, were written con- 
siderably before either of the above dates. 
Now that Mr. Tennyson has revived the 
mblic interest in favour of the “ faultless 
ing,” it was _ time that the author's 
manuscripts should see the light if they 
were not to be consigned to endlesa oblivion, 
a fate which, though their merits are modest, 
they certainly do not deserve. The author 
has managed to bring out some of the chiei 
points of the story with considerable skill, 
and to give some de of unity to the 
geven fragments of which the narrative pro- 
perly consists. The amour of Launcelot 
and Guinevere, and the disastrous conse- 
which follow the detection of their 

ilt, form the subject of the “ ite.” 
The volume opens with the betrayal of the 
sinful lovers by cg half-sister to King 
Arthur, in return for a similar malicious 


trick which the Queen had pig tency played 


that redoubtable hero. The door is once 
more fastened—* steiked" our author has it 


—but he is a Scotchman. lot “ does 
on” the armour of the fallen , and 
then with Guinevere in his arms hurls 


himself upon his foes, and Jays about him so 
lustily that of all the twelve knights who 
gt a 
who es escape pur- 
pose, but chiefly to save Ris te Launcelot 
resses the lady to join him in his flight, 
mmasmuch as the wronged Arthur must needs 
be the foe of both for ever. Guinevere declines 
because her sence would hinder his 
escape, and comforts herself with the reflec- 
tion that should she be doomed to death her 
chosen knight will fly to her rescue. 
Launcelot at once accepts this reason az 
satisfactory, and instantly, with less of 
knightly gallantry than was his wont, 
hastens away, leaving his “ladye-love” in 
the hands of the Philistines. he no 
done so, the author would have lacked 
materials for his second fragment, which is 
entitled “ The Rescue;" and this, of course, 
was a result far more to be d than 
a mere flaw in the character of a brave and 
erous knight, The Queen has been con 
vo brary, Garth and Gabery bjectng 
two 5 an 2, 
to the sentence of death, i re 
fusing to be present at its execution. Just 
as they had made Guinevere fast, and ag they 
were about to apply the brand, a blast from 
afir was heard, and then the battle-cry of 
Launcelot floats on the air, as he and his com- 
rades, Sir Bors, Sir Blamor, Sir —_ 
Sir Lionel, Sir Ector, and other 
knights come thundering on amain : 


Scccaciek gael Gui 
follows the battle of Joyous Garde, 
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Arthor wd Gawayne seek no meaner foe | own natural resources. Sir Launcelot finds | was worsted; and here it was, in defeuce 0 and Gawayne seek no meaner foe 
than Launcelot himself; while he, oe 
of all the Knights of the Round 
— them both, bein, 
god of his cause, until Lava: aan Bie roaches 

assures him that his nephews, Sir Bors } 
and ‘Lionel, are almost discomfited, and that 
the foe mistakes his mercy for fear and 
skulking cowardice : 


He led him whare an award seween 


He raised his battle-cry— 
And where the death-tiritt flercetiest drove, 
Piashed there his sword on high f 


The fourth mt is entitled “The 
Rendering.” ‘The Pope, on learning the state 
a had aunt & clack to Jovos Garde, 

ang Gir Launcelot to render up Guine- 
— to the King, and enjoining the latter to 
receive her, and restore her to all the 
honours, queenly and domestic, which she 
had forfeited. The following passage is pic- 
turesque and well-conceived : 


* The result of the interview is that Laun- 
celot is banished. Gawayne upbraids him 
fiercely forthe slaughter of his twounoffendi 
brothers, and remains implacable, althoug’ 
Launcelot expresses his sorrow for the sad 
loss which he had eames brought upon 
his kin, and offers by way o — 
to Sandwich barefi establish con- 
vents, where prayer is to be made for ever 
for the souls of the slain. The fifth frag- 
ment, entitled, “ Gawayne’s Revenge,” is the 
most spirited of the whole. Benwyk Castle, 
in Britany, one of the strongholds of Sir 
Launcelot, is assailed by Arthur and his re- 
vengeful nephew, Sir Gawayne. Eve — 
ing Sir Gawayne rides forward an 
sapheer of th rereading nbd the 
the longer to restrain 
his rage, acce the challenge on behalf of 
his uncle, dashes out of the gate and over 
the dexwieidigs, | but is epecaily worsted by 
Gawayne, man and horse urled to the 
ground. His brother Lionel spurs to his 


sid, but in vain, for he also is speedil 
stretched upon the plain “ in ily teanee™ 
tae Lautan tenn en and has to 
irene saamy 2 lneaos and Eat on casque and 
coat, for just as his ag. 2 is waning, 
peri 'e waxed the more, the legend being 
had won the gift of from the 

of a holy man, that by day, for 

a of twelve months, strength 
continue to increase for three hours 


until noon, at which time he ceased to lead a 


own natural resources. Sir Launcelot finds 
this out, by sword-proof; and on the next 


fable, | occasion when he meets his foe he is more 
sensible of the in- | cautious, and reserves his strength until 


the match is more equal; 
But ever this time Bir Lanneelot 


t art traced warily, 
an oun ea eed Wo? _ 


“hatin 


And many a fountain epirted 
118 crimson jet of gore! 
But when three hours were ended, 
OT le 
jawayne's strength was ebbing fast, 

His Diows fell faint and few: 
And shoating loud his batte- 

He smote with main and mig i 
Bo taat, so fell, Sir Gawayne 

Bwooned on the held ou te 
A wounded man, on sore aick-bed 


mill aise Sif Mordred's tre 

Called Arthur's host away. 
The sixth cry pct an wali spo 
Ghost.” How he ceased to be a knight and 
became a “ghost,” is not narrated in the 


eens " but while Arthur was be- 
g Launcelot’s castle of Benwyk, = 
at ew, Sir Mordred, brother of rie 
who had been left in charge of the kin 
had usurped the — — ng previously 
caused @ false report of 
d sea to be neadod- Failing to ob- 
tain the person of Guinevere, with whose 
charms he had been smitten, by fair means, 
he endeavoured to secure her by foul—but 
in vain. The queen eé to the Tower 
of London (‘Troynovant), which she fortifies 
strongly, and where she sets Mordred and 
his power at defence. And here we may 
remark that few modern authors, writing on 
Lanuncelot and Guinevere, have entered into 
the true spirit of the ancient legend. The 
laureate caught that spirit in its most ethereal 
t when he represented the relation in 
which the lovers stood towards each other as 
a tragical misfortune, rather than as a proof 
of wickedness on the part of the knight, and 
of wantonness on that of the lady. Guine- 
vere, false to her liege lord and husband, 
was true to Launcelot; and he, though 
winning a love, to which his heart 
would ily have responded had he him- 
self been pure, cast it away from him, not 
in disdain but in despair, because of the 
false allegiance he owed his queen, and 
in chivalrous ition of the sacri- 
fices and tions which she had 
endured for his sake. Even in the sin and 
fplly of the hapless lovers the ancient 
romances breathe a pure though not a 
beneficent spirit. In the first instance, 
Guinevere loved Launcelot in mistake, and 
not in wantonness. She believed him to be 
that Arthur of whom she had heard, and 
surrendered her affections in the innocence 
of her heart; and Launcelot, though false to 
his knightly vows, though traitorous towards 
his king, and faithless towards his friend, 
was almost as much to be pitied as blamed, 
being betrayed by love and by the chivalrous, 
though immoral, code of honour which the 
romancists have drawn up, and which he had 
to follow. Perhaps now but in our own 


was worsted; and here it was, in defence of 
his king, and in opposition to his brother, 
that Gawayne met ie death-wound. In the 
sixth fragment, Sir Gawayne appears to his 
uncle in a vision, and warns him not to do 
battle with Mordred until Launcelot brings 
help from beyond sea. The king determines 
to follow this advice. He knows the 
treacherous disposition of Mordred, and 
therefore he warns his knights that at the 
first drawing of a sword they must be pre 
for the worst, the friendly truce and friendly 
ions of his nephew notwithstanding. 
e nephew, Mordred, for his part; knowing 
well the treachery of his own heart, and sus- 
pecting that his uncle, who is in the right, 
will be red to do that which = himself 
would do, though in the wrong, also warns 
his heroes that the moment a sword is drawn 
on either side they must take it as a sign 
that the trace is at an end, and that a fierce 
hand-to-hand conflict is to begin. The 
author then indulges in the usual platitudes 
on such occasions, remarks how the arrow 
shot at random may reach a “royal prey,” 
how @ wandering spark may lay tower el 
, | temple i in hot ps Bey and how a mole under- 
mining an embankment may set a torrent 
free to sweep over groves and glen, and so to 
hac ong he ley as to leave it a 
* “deadly fen;” all which it is not at all 
wonderful to hear that a knight of Mordred’s 
band, having ped a trinket amid the 
tufted heath, while searching for it, is — 
by an adder, and, while drawing his 
to shear the “evil worm in two,” lets loose 
the tide of war, which at once lifts up aaa 
fierce red crests, that are doomed to d 
more till the chivalry of the Round Tab e3 is 
at an end, and Arthur is mortally wounded. 
After the fatal battle of Camlan follows 
the episode of Sir Bedwere's casting the 
famous sword, Excaliber, into the water, fol- 
lowed by the apparition of the mystic skiff, 
with its female occupants, who trans the 
wounded king to Ascalon, once so ons 
and visionary, but now so well known — 
its modern cognomen of dave ended. “Up 
here the narrative should have ended. Up 
to this point there is a certain — unity 
and harmony in the but the 
author was evidently unwilling thet the merits 
of the cighth fragment, entitled “ Merlin’s 
Tomb,” should be unrecognised. Perhaps 
as & - it is the most perfect in the series, 
The infatuation of Merlin, who is here al 
sented as a genuine lover fascinated by the 
poe Be of his — = —— sacrifice 
eve for his love, an 2 — 
checue of Vivien, her womanly hig 
sear of power are finely developed. Merlin, 
in becoming the lover, ceases to be the sage. 
His philozophy forsakes him at once; and all 
his magical lore is cast at the feet of the 
mocking and jealons beauty to whom he has 
given his heart. Polly has taken possession 
eC hia soul, and in ceasing to feel any respect 
for him, we can hardly feel any pity for the 
hapless fate of the benevolent magician. Ab 
as the author has treated this part of his 
subject, we must express our regret at its ap- 


literature is there anything so touching or so | pearance inhisvolume, Haditbeen int 


traly 
of 


ae e bravest Knight of the ey 
ble, and the otherwise 


less queen 
i Eaemncloce ciao king. 


“ih 


at Dover. Haske eer oltre 





=| 


as this hapless love on the | earlier in the volume, it would not have 


peared so palpable an anachronism, tho 


of | it Proald certainly, even as an episode, have 


interrupted the current of the story. Placed 
where it is, it mars the com- 

leteness of the — and exhibits Arthur 
the fate of Merlin 


Seated $0 feel some anxiety as to the fate of 


charmed life, and had to fall back upon his | lious nephew, who, after a hot contest, ! Arthur. 
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; A . | enlogiuma of Pins IX. on the ground of his | evidently hin upon it, for if the Pope 
Piue IX. and France ae de pe aceful and non-aggressive character. We] would have dethroned by his own 
1859. By the Count de Montalembert, | jaye no desire to detract from the full merit | subjects as soon as they were left to them- 


one of the Forty of the French Academy, 

(Jeffs.) 

M. pe Montatemarrt must always command 
the respect and will of Englishmen for 
the many noble and discerning tributes 
which he has paid to our character and in- 
stitutions. It is exactly a year ago last | 
Saturday since we reviewed, in these | 
columns, the essay which drew upon him 
the prosecution of the French Government. 
We then made no secret of our sympathy 
with his political opinions, or of the admira- 
tion we entertained for his splendid intel- 
lectual powers. But there has always been 
a weak point in his harness, of which his 
enemies have never failed to take advantage, 
and which has in this country gone far to 
neutralise the effects of his valuable 
political reflections. With all his attach- 
ment to constitutional principles of govern- 
ment, and his knowl of European his- 
tory, has been combined a devotion to the 
see of Rome, little less blind and unreason- 
ing than that of a Connaught peasant; and | 
we are aorry to say that the pamphlet 

now before us only affords fresh proof 

that such language is not over-strained, 

Having first contrasted the conduct of 
the French towards the Pope in 1849 with 
their recent behaviour as forcibly and bitterly 
as he dared, M. do Montalembert procecds 
to enforce two points: that the temporal 
power of the Pope ia necessary to the inde- 
pendence of the Uhurch, aud that it is incon- 
sistent in France, Piedmont, and England 
to deprive him of that temporal power on 
the ground of his subjects’ discontent, while 
the wrongs of Ireland, Savoy, and Poland 
continue unredressed. 

Now, as to the first of these subjects a 
Roman Catholic, of course, knows best; but 
we do not quite see how the temporal power 
of the Pope can ensure the independence of 
the Church, unless he, too, is independent. 
And even then we scarcely know what addi- 
tional weight in virtue of his secular charac- 
ter would accrue to his remonstrances, unless 
he had either physical force or spiritual 
authority to back them a But the papal 
armies and papal edicts have alike ceased 
to be formidable; and such ecelesiasticul in- 
dependence as M. de Montalembert deside- 
rates, and as it is perhaps on the whole 
desirable, that the Church should enjoy, 
can now _ be secured through the wealth, 





dignity, and learning of a popular national 
clergy. This has been for centuries the only 
real ier which the Chureh has in any 


country possessed against the encroachments 
of the diate. Papsl Bulls have had very 
little effect in Europe since the Reformation ; 
and this reminds us that there is another 
kind of independence besides that which is 
so dear to M. de Montalembert, scarcely less 
im t than the the other, even from the 
Roman Catholic point of view. We mean 
the exemption of each national Church from 
Papal jurisdiction within certain recognised 
limits—an independence nobly defended in 
the nineteenth century by that very Church 
of which M. de Montalembert is the 
champion. 

But enough of this question, The more 
practical one remains—what is tho justifi- 
cation of the policy by which the people of 
the Romagna have been encouraged to 
separate themselves from the Papal domi- 
nions? We may here in passing enter our 
protest against M. de Montalembert’s 


of any virtues which his Holiness may pos- 
sees. But the idea of the Papal Government 
undertaking schemes of conquest can onl 

raise a smile, and to credit the Pope with 
moderation for not doing so only shows how 
desperate is the position to which M. de 
Montalembert has committed himself. The 
blame of the injustice to which the Pontiff 
has been subjected is assigned by our author 


in unequal de sto France, England, and 
Piedmont. T + ambition of the latter, he 
tells ua, has led to the sent crisis, but 
Piedmont could have done nothing without 
the consent of France; while England, 
animated by Protestant fanaticism, would, if 
France had been true, “have been thrown 
back for ever into her impotent hatred.” 

Our author now approaches the pith and 
marrow of his subject : 

**Have the people of Rom any reason to 
revolt against hs ontifical Seuiaion Hi We there 
have the whole question on their part and on 
ours," 

No doubt that is the question; and we 
also quite agree with the following : 

“« It may be, on the contrary, asserted, and for 
my part 1 have ever professed the doctrine, that 
the majority of the states of modern Euro 
Sweden, England, Portugal, Holland, Belgium, 
Greece, have consecrated by their example that of 
national sovereignty and the consent of the people 
to the ———— which rales them, But there 
is a wide distinction between that and admitting, 
with the revolutionists, that this consent, once 
directly or by implication given, can be constantly 
brought into question or withdrawn without the 
gravest motives ; that all the states in the world 
should be, without exception, cast in the same 
mould; and te arrive at the conclusion that a 
people may have the right of changing its govern- 
ment as often as it may think fit, as that eve 
invarrection must be legitimate, simply because it 
is an insurrection.” 

But M. de Montalembert must be very well 
aware that the exact smount of misgovern- 
ment which justifies armed resistance to 
legitimate authority is quite incapable of de- 
finition, and will vary according to circum- 
stances; according to the probability of 
success, and to the probable uration of the 
evil, if acquiesced in. We need not point 
out that in the Romagna both these con- 
siderations would be as favourable to revolt 
as in Ireland: at all events they would be 
opposed to it. Resistance to the English Go- 
vernment would be impossible, while public 
opinion is every day growing more and more 
powerful] to expose every species of wrong in 
every corner of the British Isles. Herein, 
however, consists the superiority of constitu- 
tional government, that in it a tolerably 
close approximation may always be made to 
the line which separates Boe ful from unlawful 
resistance. Ax long as any ruler does not 
violate the conditions upon which he holds 
his Crown, bad government affords no excuse 
for disobedience. But, in the case of a ruler 
who ia bound by no conditions, we must 
either adopt the old theory of paasive 
obedience in its entirety, which M. de 
Montalembert disclaims, or else leave the 
whole question to the discretion of the 
"itis Such is, unfortunately, the case in 
Southern Europe; and the question is one 
to be decided between rulers and subjects. 
What would have been the conduct of the 
Romaguese had both Austrian and French 
troops been withdrawn from Italy? This is 
a speculation which M, de Montalembert 
carefully avoids: yet the whole question 


selves, England at least could not be ex- 
pected to prolong his rule either by armed 
or diplomatic interference. 

“ matters worse at Rome than else- 
where?" hecontinues. “That is the whole 

nestion.” We beg leave to assure M. de 

ontalembert that that ia not the whole 
question. If matters at Rome are bad 
enough to justify insurrection, it is no bar 
to auch a remedy that they are =. bad 
elsewhere without provoking it. Italy to 
lose an opportunity because some equally 
misgoverned country has not found one? 
M. de Montalembert cannot, we are quite 
sure, indorse such logic as this. 

His argument, deduced from the condact 
of the Allies during the Russian war, if more 
plausible, is only the more disingenuous. 

**In England, reform is the constant war-ery of 
every party. In Austria, in Prussia, throughout 
the whole Germanic Confederation, there must be 
urgent und radical reforms. This desire, this 
want, is universal, and I willingly believe that it 
is everywhere legitimate; but where, except in 
the Roman States, has it been sought to turn it 
into the dispossession—into the destruction of the 
sovereign power! Where has it been proposed to 
rely on invasion or foreign rule to exercise it! 
Nowhere, unless it be in the Roman States, to the 
detriment of the Pope, and that, too, only three 
years after a sanguinary war, entered into solely 
to chastise Russia for having sought to introduce, 
by an abuse of its influence, reforms favourable to 
the Christian subjects of the Turk.” 

Is it possible that this last sentence con- 
tains an unintentional sophism? Can M. de 
Montalembert be ignorant that England went 
to war to keep ‘Constantinople from the 
Russians: that the “integrity of the Otto- 
man empire" was necessary to this end, and 
that freedom from foreign interference which 
lowered the Turkish government in the eyes 
of its own subjects, was necessary to that 
integrity ? Let the French betray the same 
designs upon Central Italy as Nicholas was 
known to entertain towards Turkey, and we 
should soon see what this argument was 
worth. As to the two Belgian provinces 
which twenty years ago refused to be sepa- 
rated from Belgium, and were snubbed by 
Lord John Russell and Lord Palmerston, 
why, we are not called on to defend every- 
thing which those two noble lords have done. 
But we should say, a¢ we should in the case 
of the Duchies of Holstein and Schleswig, 
that where no actual misgovernment is pre- 
tended, and where the maintenance of the 
statue quo is necess to the balance of 
power, there is no analogy to the present 
case of the Ro A. 

Such is a sufficient sketch of the chief 
train of thought which pervades this pam- 
phliet. It has brought heel a “ warning“ 
on the publication in which it sppeared. 
But it ia useless, we fear, to hope that any 
amount of warning can set M. de Monta- 
lembert right on this particular point. 


Literary Reminiscences and Memoirs of 
Thomas Campbell. By Cyrus Redding. 


(Skeet.) 

{sxcowp xortcs.] 

Of Campbell's lamentable mental consti- 
tation, the following is Mr. Redding's de- 
scription : 

** His imagination was active enongh; but be 
incapacity for protracted exertion marred wt 

im many well conceived designs. At one tim 
he planned and communicated to the writer « 
this volume a work which should embrace a hi 


el 
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of man, his physical wants, and the requisites for 
his supply from the cradle to the grave, in and 
out of pale of civilisation, exhibiting the dif- 
forences in each state. Such an claborate under- 
taking it would have cost him his whole life to 
execute, =, a wale. Se 

“He was not backward in reference where he 
had doubts on points of moment ; indeed, he was 
too fond of referring to opinions in cases where 
his own was preferable. Had he doubted about a 
fact, it would have been well. He did not doubt, 
but hie mind ran off at the instant to some other 
topic, when it ought to have been at the point of 
his pen, and then he neglected petty facts in fol- 
lowing up new objects.” 

Perhaps as pleasant a graph as may 
be found in the whole eh 2 is the 
following : 

“The next literary aegis. § of Campbell 
was the ‘Specimens of the British Poets,’ pub- 
lished in 1 i nares iy eatniies eaaieed 
engagement, Mr. Murray the publisher en; 
to my him five hundred pounds, which sum he 
doubled upon the completion of the undertakin, 
under one of those generous impulses to which he 
was no stranger. 

The New Monthly Magazine subsequent] 
fell into his hands, and it was at this peri 
that Mr. Redding bo:ame intimate with the 
poet, as his appointed sub-editor. The utter 
misery of that post may be learnt from the 
following extract : 

“Campbell read the notes he received, but if 
ir: Sar an answer, he set about the task un- 

illingly, and dismissed it with a brief reply at 
one time, and at another with exceeding formality. 
He was continually losing letters or ge and 
then fretting about their recovery. He would 
read a letter and put it into his coat-pocket, in- 
tending to reply to it, and forget all ubont the 
matter, Often wholly engrossed by any chance 
literary subject that occupied his attention at the 
instant, he could scarcely be prevailed upon to 
divert it to another for ever so short a time. 
Hence, whatever article came to him he would 
pat it by, as he intended, for future inspection, 
and not think of it again. He had no method, no 
arrangement ; his papers Iny about in confitsion, 
and if he wanted for a moment to put them aside, 
he would jumble them into a heap, or cram them 
into a drawer. Subsequently, when he desired 
to return to them, he incurred Isbour and lost 
time in hunting for what he wanted. A fragment 
would be missed altegether, or whole leaves mis- 
age From this habit it happened that when 

6 received letters or papers at his residence, 
although everything for the work it was requested 
miight be directed to tha publisher, he got con- 
fused about them, had mislaid, and often declared 
he had never received them, till, pressed by fresh 
applications, sometimes they were traced to his 
own door, This greatly annoyed him. I have 
found letters, or an article, placed over his books 
on the shelves, unopened, sometimes sli ped 
down behind them. He wonld close a vale 
upon one, and restore the book to its place, where 
a month or two afterwards it would come to view 
by accident, on his wanting to consult the work 


again. =. : ° . 

“It was difficult to keep Campbell Jon 
together at business of any kind. He woul 
break away with a story, or fly off in a joke, and 
abandon the business on the tapis, with * Well, 
that is enough for this time ; don't you think so! 
Can we keep the printer going!’ a> te 

“The truth is, that Campbell was an idle 
man—an abstracted man; he was not capable of 
leading long in anything; he had won a reputa- 
tion, with which he was content ; unless he could 
increase it without hazard to what he possessed, 
and without protracted effort, this must be again 
repeated. ‘ . ‘ ° 

** About Campbell, if there were caution and 
sensitiveness, there was nothing like craft. He 
was simple in mind, and pure of intention. No 
one was less suspicious suspicion was engen- 
dered by some pretty strong reason, and then it 


was not to be pat to sleep easily. He was some- 
times imposed upon by individuals who pretended 
to be literary characters, and solicited an intro- 
duction on the score of their necessities, Both 
the poet and Dubois were outwitted by a ficti- 
tious paper, describing an author who never 
existed, in the first number of the work entitled 
‘On the Writings of Richard Clitherow.’ 2. . 

“IT do not believe the poet ever read through a 
single number of the magazine during the whole 
ten years he was its editor, 


Mr. Redding has hard things to say of the 
Universities ;: 

‘It was singular, that during ten years tho 
magazine was under Campbell's editorship, the 
Universities never supplied, from the great 
numbers that must have lived within their pre- 
cincts, one single contributor worthy of notice ; a 

f that the study of two dead lnnguayes, and 
caring a few college lectures, did little for a 
writer until he hal mingled with the world and 
studied men as well as books,” 

Poor Mrs. Campbell is referred to fre- 
quently : 

***Can anything be more faultlessly descriptive 
of such a calm?’ said Campbell, turning to his 
wife, who, though proud of her husband's fame, 
I never heard express any literary opinion, nor do 


I think she pretended to any judgment on such 
subjects, e thought the verses her husband's 


affair, and that to be one of the best, kindest, and 
most considerate of wives, with as few foibles as 
any of her sex, for she had some, was the due 
limit of her province.” 

At last the time came when the son was 
to lower the poct’s head: 


‘Tt appeaged that he bad not then communi- 
eated the entire affair to hia wife ; he feared there 
was much more trouble in store for them than 
he had yot ventured to tell her of, as he found 
that Thomas had exhibited symptoms of a wander- 
ing mind, the severest of calamities. : 

‘Young Campbell would sometimes take it 
into his head that persons on the other side of the 
street had insulted him, cross over, go up to those 
who had noteven noticed him, and demand why 
they conducted themselves so insultingly towards 
him, and what they intended by it. The poet 
was much affected, notwithstanding his efforts to 
suppress his emotions. ‘ ‘ . ‘ 

“With his sensitive temperament this tryin, 
state of things was to be expected. Death hi 
deprived him of one child, and the calamity fallen 
upon the other was even more weighty, He kept 
his son in town, the fondness of both his parents 
rendering such a conrse of things inevitable. 
Young Campbell behaved with much propriety in 
society, so that in general, little or nothing of his 
disorder was visible to strangers.” 

How much terror this quiet meekness 
must have caused! In what dread anticipa- 
tion Campbell must have lived ! 

A careful regimen, and a slight watchfulness 
only, were all necessary for governing young 
Campbell ; but these required to be unrelaxing. 
His mother more than once said te me on calling, 
‘Thomas has been looking at his father so fixedly 
that he cannot bear it; he is gone out.’ The 
post imagined that his son felt at such moments 
8 dislike of paternal authority, and, in conse- 
quence, a feeling towards himself of which he 
could not bear the supposition. His son's gazing 
upon him probably meant nothing. A kinder 
disposition than that young Carupbell exhibited 
could scarcely be found; but it was enough for 
the poet to fancy what might not have had a 
foundation in reality, The operation upon his 
sensibility was precisely the same. 

“Campbell, upon whose mind this affecting 
incident had thus cast a gloom, continually 
lamented that ho could do nothing with his son in 
such a state. ‘I can never do anything with 
him—what can I makeof him? Education carried 
farther muat be hopeless; he is getting old enough 


to be active about something ; must he ever be a | he had hit upon the same idea, 


blank#?  , 4 et 


“ — had no hope of a change for tho 
better, after the second or third year from the 
attack, when his son's constitution had become 
completely formed. The son inherited the discase 
from his mother’s family.” 

The sad history is in with anec~ 
dotes, good, bad, and absolutely indifferent, 
but we are glad to learn by their perusal 
that the poet had py momenta, or at all 
events moments which seemed to be happy. 
Cheerfulness pm, 1 preferable to mirth, aa 
Addison bids us believe, but in the absence 
of the former quality the latter is a yery 
gladdening possession. There is something. 
almost touching in the following extract, 
exhibiting, as it does, Campbell genially 
fencing with his fatal inactivity : 

“ Experience whispered that to secure the verses 
in time for the publication it was necessary to go. 
I started for Dulwich, intending to from 
thence, and did not get to the house until the 
dinner hour had nearly arrived. 1 met the poet 
at the door, 

*** Have you had no note from me putting off 
the verses until to-morrow 1" 

* None,” 

“*T have written you; bt no matter, How. 
did you arrive so late?" 

**T explained everything, and expressed a hope: 
that my delay had insured the perfect completion - 
of the verses, 

“ * They are not quite completed,’ said Cam 
bell, ‘I am finishing the last stanza; but the 
dinner is ready, 1 will complete them afterwards.” 

*** No, no, before dinner, if you please.” 

** * My good friend, the dinner is ready,’ 

“* Then I won't eat a particle until ] have the 
verses—that is positive.’ ‘ 

*** You do not mean it ?" 

““*T do, indeed; I foar we shall be late as it is,” 

** Away walked Campbell to his study, and in 
less than a quarter of an hour returned with the 
— song, raying he had been puzzled all day 
about the last line of the last stanza, and thought 
it was better as he gave it, with the conelus 
that it was the result of the first intention, rather 
than of any of several alterations which he had 
previously tried, 

** * Now,’ said he, ‘I will read thet.’ 

“He read them accordingly with effect, and 
then gave them to me, When I had them in my 
pocket we sat down to dinner.” 

Mr. Redding has much to communicate 
that is unpleasant concerning the foundation 
of the London University. He would give 
the “ first thought whence originated that 
institution to Campbell, Of the | akeciay rts 
meeting called to take into consideration the 
foundation of the University, Mr. Redding 
thinks it decent to say: 

“Mr. Brougham was expected as usual, a lion 
then at such meetings, bat he did not make his 
appearance until all present had spoken. There 
is a policy in this sort of conduct, it raises and 
fixes expectation. He began by an allusion, often 
had recourse to in his own case, to his having 
been unexpectedly detained in another place by 
must important business, 

“He commenced, all was stillness; he pro- 
ceeded, all was satisfaction ; he concluded, and 
all was applause. He entered npon the merits of 
the question with his usual adroitness and skill, 
and also with much deliberation, and had not 
proceeded far before he apoke of the ‘singularity’ 
of his friend Campbell and himself having about 
the same time hit upon a similar idea, But it 
appearet he had been the k of his own 
counsel, He had never before unfolded the secret. 
Campbell's letter had been then some time before 
the public, after three or four years’ consideration 
of the project, and conversation about it with his 
friends, 

“Upon our returning homewards I recalled to 
Campbell Mr. Brougham’s singular remark that 

*Did he never 
before tell you of it!’ I asked. 
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* € Never,’ said Campbell. 

“*Then, depend upon it he will make himself 
the leader in it, and take the praise.” 

“* No, no,’ replied the poet. 

**But soit turned out. The London University 
became a stepping-stone in Mr, Brougham's 
march to popularity.” 

The pages describing Campbell's eques- 
trian performances are full of character, 
Calling upon Mrs. Campbell one morning. 
Mr, Redding was favoured with that lady's 
lecture on his attempt to induce Campbell to 
take horse exercise: 

*** You should have come before; you are one 
who persuaded my husband to ride for his health. 
He is the most timid creature in the world on 
horseback. He would not have mounted a horse 
trom anything you said, but his doctor was here 

y, and he also told him he should ride. 

en he was off in a hurry about it—not a 
moment's delay, as usual, when he takes a thing 
into his head, He went into the mews and got a 
very quict horse, which was brought to the door. 
I stood at the window and saw him mount with 
great courage. I well knew how he felt! He 
walked the horse as far as the Edgeware Road, 
when he fancied the creature was eager to go on; 
it threw up its head once or twice, and that was 
sufficient ; he came back to the door, got off, and 
declared the horse was not quiet enough for him. 
ae upon it, he will not be seen on horse- 
back again, He has now gone to take a walk.’” 

No persuasion could once more place 
Campbell on a saddle, and so Mr. ing 
was naturally astonished when, after years 
had elapsed from the date of that Edgeware 
Road catastrophe, he read of Campbell's 

nestrian success in the “ Letters from 
Algiers.” Seeking a cause for this effect, 
Mr. Redding thus obtained it from the poet 
himself’: 

“*Trne,’ said the poet, ‘but in 
fears would not 

*** How? 1 don't understand.’ 

***1T was more afraid to let them know I was a 
coward than I was of the horsemanship. They 
were a fine set of fierce-looking soldiers, and I[ 
could not be behind them, so I rode out with them 
in spite of myself, and I can tell you I learned to 
ride that way. So you must forget my old exploits, 
and do me justice for the future.’ 

“*T said | would if he would go out some day 
and prove his new acquirement. He made no 
promise.” 

In fact Mr. Redding infers that when 
Campbell spoke of his horsemanship he was 
labouring under hallucination. owever, 
whether the poet equestrianised in Africa or 
whether he did not, it is very certain he 
would never endure lionising in London. 
“They asked me to show me,” he once said, 
after attending a humiliating dinner where 
he as a lion formed part of the display ; and 
he added, “I will never dine there again.” 
It is to be hoped that in this matter even 
Campbell displayed strength of purpose. 

mentioning the poet's want of pur- 
aa we are y led to doubt whether 

e had much strength of thought, and the 
following passage will surely go towards re- 
solving this doubt into certainty. Hither 
Campbell expressed himself too unguardedly, 
or Mr. ding reports speeches which 
Campbell never uttered : 

“The writer of some observations on Paley, ¢x- 
pressing his belief that the doctor had subscribed 
the church articles without too narrowly examin- 
ing them, Campbell remarked that it was hard 
upon the clergy they were compelled to swear to 
do and belicve so many things neither they nor 
anybody else could do or believe. None but the 
clergy here, and the Jesuits abroad, were allowed 
to swear with reservations that a gentleman dare 
not make even upon his bare word. The eccle- 


Algiers m 
tmit me to be afraid.’ . , 








siastical law was a many-headed hydra, every head 


ready to devour its brother.” 


As we proceed in the second volume of 
Campbell's life, the warnings of death which 
all biographies contain—if compiled with 
only ordinary common sense, begin to weigh 
upon the reader's sympathy. Even so early 
as 1827 Campbell's constitution was begin- 
ning to break, “he was indisposed, restless, 
and unable to attend to anything.” 

Then Mrs. Campbell falls ill, grows weak, 
and yet more weak, and at last she dies, 
An awful death-bed. Between the dyin 
woman and her husband stands the unyteld- 
ing spectre their son has become, and let the 
man’s wealth of love be infinite, and the 
woman's knowledge of its existence equal to 

‘it, still in his eyes she must have read 
= accusation, still upon her face he must 
ve read appeal,and hope of extenuation. So 
she dies, and the poet is left alone to watch 
his — son. It is possible that the dull 
pain his terrible guardianship must have 
ereated led Campbell to the expression, 
“There must be a God—that is evident: 
there must be an all-powerful, inscrutable 
God." Mr. Redding should never have 
recorded that remark, Many geod men 
have moments of impious doubt — they 
should not tell against the evidence of 
their lives. Unceasing trouble may, mo- 
mentarily, force them to doubt the exist- 
ence of a God all goodness, because it is 
impossible to follow the divine 
impossible, at all times, to judge o 
which may result from unuttgrable evil. 
But such moments ought not to be recorded 
against them. The charity of forbearance 
should be exercised, and the momentary 
atheism forgotten. 

It is deplorable to follow the poet from 
the period of his wife's death. It is clear 
she a vast and powerful influence over 
his life. She being dead, his house was soon 
a disordered home, and when he sought 
to lighten the dreary house by dinner 
parties, we must look upon those feasts, 
where the skeleton, in the s of the son, 
was always present, rather with pity than 
with pleasure. 

Those frugal dinners failed in the pw 
for which he founded them. “ We must look 
to ourselves for consolation, not to extraneous 
assistance," he said after a time, and thereb 
guve yet more evidence to the joyful trut 
that happiness is from within us only, is in 
eae measure a quality we may seek and 


P the good 


The total prostration into which he fell is 
sufliciently shown by his resignation of the 
editorship of the magazine, , which he 
drew 5001, a-year for absolutely no labour at 
all. Then, one day he would plead poverty 
with really large sums of money in his pocket; 
he would fling away pounds on the next, and 
grudge sixpences on the third; would borrow 
biographer, then want to 

cal nm who owed him a similar 
sum in order to disc the debt, and 
erhaps next day offer his sub-editor the 
oan of several hundred pounds. ‘Time went 
on—money was niga and he to 
write a life of Siddons. This he did, and in 
— not as Erg einge ee his work — 
the icu of his em ent on the 
net of his chambers. es 

| As the end approaches, Campbell's vacil- 


sr prom of his 
u a 


lation and want of concentration become 
absolutely distressing. Mr. Redding did not 
see him for eighteen months, and when once 
again he took the poct’s hand he found “ he 


looked a dozen years older." “ You will out- 
live me,” said Campbell to him. A few 
years passed on and the friends were ono 
again together. Mr. Redding remarked 
portrait of the Queen which her Majesty had 
sent the poet. It was leaning against the 
wall—the gael place was in a > “I 
am going to 2 it up,” sai ampbell, 
“My ge are sadly om of order.” A 
change when compared with the neat home 
the poet always found during his wife's life. 
Then the thirst for change is upon him 
Backward and forward he roves; under th 
desolation of restlessness he even goes w 
Germany, then determines to visit Italy, bu 
comes home and takes the lease of a house. 
But a little while and he must live 
Brittany. Then he is back in Lon agaiz, 
restless, unsettled, wretched. At last he re 
solved to settle in Bonlogne. He rested in the 
derings were over. "We lect, very inte 
were over, We very 
the final scenes in this life; the bk 
took no part in them. But we may be 
allowed to imagine the end of the scene. 
Reason remained true to him till his last few 
hours, and finally life passed from him 
gently, and in his sleep. Perhaps the pow 
was glad to have done with life—certamly 
as he od argh ee apa me of the exis- 
ence of a . Glad to lay down the pen be 
grasped a yet nobler burden, and then sped 
to the presence of “ the Master.” 


Schiller’s Life and Works. By Emil Palleske. 
Tranlated by Lady Wallace. Dedicated by 
Permission to Her Majesty the Queen. 
In Two Vols. (Longmans.) 

Tis translation of the “Life of Schiller” 

has numerous claims to public attention. 

The original work, by Herr Emil Palleske, 

has come to us recommended by the voice of 

adulation rather than of criticism; it haz 
been made English by an enthusiastic and 
accomplished lady, 
heen dedicated to the Queen. A work 
coming forth under such auspices is sure to 
be largely bought—but we doubt whether 
the purchasers will also be readers. It will 
lie on thousands of drawing-room tables, and 
it will farnish matter for many conversa- 
tions. But few only will absorb its contents; 
fewer still will retain them. Its commercul 
success will be far more brilliant than that 
of Lewes’ “ Life of Géthe"; but while Mr. 

Lewes has made a valuable addition to oa 

literature, Herr Palleske and Lady Wallace 

combined have only added two more volumes 


to those already go egy; ihn orig In 
hia Biography of a Poet Mr. 
Lewes has produced a work which i 
men can read, un enjoy, 
similate. The book translated 
Wallace is of Germany—German; if must 
always be wearisome and unintelligible to 
the English reader, and the few can 
read it with pleasure or interest are those 
students of German literature who, without 
esque ing the interpretation of Lady Wallace, 
had free access to Herr Palleske's two 
volumes. 

Because the book was not written fir 
English readers; becanse it wants all the 
essentials that can command and sustain the 
interest of the English public: therefor 
the first impression is, that it is fur 100 
large. It is true that Herr Palleske wrow 
for a public which sets less store by time 
than we do, and which is not w 
quarrel with an autbor who takes the trouble 
of writing a pages, even if b 


it has, by permission, _ 


| 
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might have said all he had to say in five 
handred, Such a public delights in a dis- 
cursive, vagrant style and looks with in- 
dul, on t repetitions. But we 

¢ whether any curtailmenits that Lady 
Wallace or any one else could have made, 
would have been of much avail to make this 

ign importation fit for home consnum 
tion. It has no extraneous and impertinent 
matter, no lengthened discussions, no long 


stretches far d the limite of the re- 
cord, which might be lopped off, extirpated, 
and suppressed. Such things there are 


pon bedded in the quartz, and can 
extracted by crashing and by fusion. 
The grain is glued together with the chaff, 
and forms a solid cake, which most be broken- 
before you can think of winnowing it. 
‘Those who would have Herr Palleske must 
take him as he is, and be thankful that he is 
mo worse. As for altering and fashioning 
him, it is quite out of the question. 
To produce a life of Schiller in which Eng- 
lishmen can take a rational interest, a writer 
should begin by etating certain facta and 
lescribing certain conditions of German 
life, which Herr Palleske leaves wholly un- 
noticed, or to which he refers in ing 
allusions, as matters already sufficiently 
known of which his readers must be re- 
minded rather than informed. The political, 
social, and literary condition of Germany in 
the latter half of the eighteenth centu 
should be concisely but carefully described, 
80 that the reader may be able, in a manner, 
to realise the ides of the ignorant and de- 
— — among whom Schiller was 
: must understand that, setting 
apart Luther's translation of the Bible, Ger- 
man was scarce ears old; that, 
even in Lessing’s time, emical lectures 
were delivered in Latin, while in three-fourths 
of the charches of Germany, rude, ignorant, 
intolerant, and fanatio preachers addressed 
their congregations in the various patois of 
their districts. Hoe must, if possible, have 
some idea of a divided into above 
one hundred and twenty independent king- 
doms, dukedoms, and ineipalibien & coun 
try with one hun and twenty princes, 
princely families, and courts, with their 
usual appendages of sultanas, opera-dancors, 
and lacqueys ; a state of political society in 
which—more especially in the south of Ger- 
many—a man could not travel ten miles 


without getting out of his own country; in | Schiller ought to be, but the result of our ex- 


which the population, down by petty 
individual oppression, impoverished the 
expenditure of their rulers, and driven 

to despair by the tyranny of the priesthood, 
= refuge in Methodism, and in the 
dest and vaguest hopes of some relief 
which might possibly come from what was 
then called French progress and enlighten- 
ment. The state of unmitigated servitude 
and wrotchedness of the people in southern 
Germany muat be calmly and fully described, 
80 a8 to enable an English reader to justly 
appreciate the ‘Titanic labour which Schiller 
accomplished in upheaving the thick crust 
of earth which confined him as in a tomb; 
and not to despise him when weak, helpless, 
and young. & pupil of the Duke of Wiirtem- 
berg’s military romape' he was first and 
foremost among those who, obedient to com- 
mand, flattered and fawned at the feet of his 


master. Without a thorough understanding 


out a fecling bordering upon contempt for 
the writer? 

“This prince, this fathor, who wishes to make 
me happy, must be even dearer to me than my pa- 
rents who depend on his favour, Ob, that I might 
venture to approach him with all the enthusiasm 
which gratitude inspires . . .. What majesty is de- 
picted in your features ! Allow me to contribute 
my share of incense at your shrine, and let my 

rents kneel befora you to thank you for my good 
ortume. I may well exclaim with my Father- 
land, ‘Long live tho Duke !’ | cannot fully express | 
my gratitude in words; let me breathe it forth in | 
prayer, I must sigh where I cannot speak.” f 


Tt is not contempt, it is pity; a deep and 
generous feeling of commiseration, which | 
ought to be called forth by another prize 
essay in honour of the Countess Franziska, 
the reigning favourite : 

“Virtue forms the harmonious bond between love 
and wisdom, . . . Karl celebrates the natal day 
of Franziska. Which is the greatest, the person 
who practises virtue, or he who rewardsit? Both 
resemble in this the Divinity! I am silent—too 
insignificant to eulogise Karl—I retire, and say 
no more! But | see the sons of years yet to 
come—! see them here ! congregated on another 
great occasion !—I sce them wandering among 
the monuments of the noble of the earth! They 
Lee weep for Karl! Wiirtembeng’s inimitable 
Karl! they weep for Franziska, the friend of 
humanity |” 

Years have clapsed—the stunted and half- 
rotten crop amidst which it was Schiller's 
fate to w, has been mowed down by the 
sword of invading armies, and trampled into 
the ground by the heels and hoofs of con- 
tending hosts, and a new generation of 
Germana has sprung up—one in instincts, 
thoughts and feelings far removed from the 
subjects of Charles of Wirtemberg. Buta 

rtion of the old leaven still pervades the 
Gowen y ofour day, Witness the raptures 
with which Herr — rig D7 a visit 

aid to the Stutt, Mili emy by 
that liberal arate one of Austria, He 
visit, which lasted three days, made, we are 
informed, an indelible impression upon the 
students. In other words, they would all, 
to the last day of their lives, recollect having 
seen the Emperor Joseph. But we cannot 
follow, ind we can only pity, Palleske, 
when he exclaims, “ What a study for histo- 
rical character! What a privilege for youth, 
the contemplation of such a person! What 
an opportunity for the moat ardent lover of 
freadomn to melt into admiration!” 

We might fill many volumes in sketching 
the rough draft of what an English life of 


position would only ba this: that such a life 
ought in every respect to be different from the 
one which has been very ably and correctly 
tranelated by Lady Wallace. We have done 
our duty by protesting, as far ax in us lies, 
against these wholesale importations of crude 
and indigestible matter, and we have been 
compelled to emphasise our protest sinee, | 
for many reasons, these volumes will be 
the objects of the fulsome eulogy of the . 
reviewers of title pages. We now pro- 
eeed to extract a few of the passages which 
are likely to be of interest to the general | 
reader, such as, for instance, an account of 
Schiller’s appearance at the close of his | 
acaderical cureer. The portrait is drawn , 
by a friendly hand, and there is a good deal 
of attraction in the account of “his auburn | 
hair, his bright face, the quick glitter of his | 
eye when arguing warmly, his frequent 
smile when speaking, and the deep, bold, 





of the abject servility of the timo, how is it | me giance which shone forth from under 


possible to read the following effusion with-| a 


ull and well-developed forehead.” As a: 


contrast we have the same portrait from 
another hand; “ He was tall of his age, his 
legs nearly the same size all the way down 
to his ankles, his neck long, his face pale, 
his eyes small and encircled with a red mm.” 
Another portrait, from the same hand, gives 
us an ides of Schiller's first appearance on 
parade, in the ugly coatume of a regimental 
surgeon: 

“Packed into a uniform of the old Prussian 


j out, particularly stiff and ugly for surgeons : o1 


one side of his face three formal pipe-clayed rolls 
representing curls, a small military hat, scarcely 


j covering the crown of his head, from which was 


suspended an enormous queue, and his long throat 
strangled in a narrow horsehair stock ! His feet 
were purticularly curious, owing to the thick felt 
that lined his white gaiters; his legs were like 
two eylinders, and of « larger diameter than his 
thighs, compressed into tight-fitting breeches, In 
these gnitors, and boots thickly coated with black- 
ing, he moved stiffly, unable to bend his knees 
properly, just like a stork.” 


The account of the reading of Fiesco, too, 
is worth commemoration, were it only to 
impress upon young dramatists the necea- 
sity of proper elocution, The scene is at 
Mannheim; the audience, all the actors of 
the theatre of that town assembled at the 
house of the manager, Herr Meyer. 


“The first act was read through, in the most 
profound silence certainly, but without the slight- 
eat token of a It was scarcely at an 
end, when Herr Beil left the room, and the others 
conversed about the history of Fiesle and the 
passing events of the ~ The second act was 
read by Schiller, to which the audience listened 
with the same attention, but still gave no sign of 
praise or satisfaction. All now rose os refresh- 
ments were carried round; one of the actors, 
named Frank (Streicher would gladly have mur- 
dered him in cold blood), proposed shooting at a 
target, and preparations were made for this amuse- 
ment, In a quarter of an hour more, all had 
gone away except the membera of the family, 
and Iffland, who did not leave tll eight o'clock 
in the evening.” 

Not only are the actors wearied and dis- 
gusted, but Herr Meyer even doubted the 
identity of the poet. He took Schiller’s 
friend apart, and said : 

*** Tell me honestly, are you quite positive that 
Schiller wrote The Robbers t* ‘ Perfectly certain ; 
how can you possibly doubt it?’ ‘ Are you very 
sure that some other person did not write the 

iece, and it was published with Schiller’s name t 
id no one at all events assist him in the com- 


position ? ‘1 have known Schiller intimately for 
two years past, and I would pledge my life that 
he wrote Fhe Robbers entirely himself, and like- 


wise the new version for the theatre; but why 
de you ask this!’ ‘Because Fiesko is the very 
worst drama to which I ever listened in my life, 
and it seems to me impossible that the same 
Schiller who wrete The Roblers could have com- 
posed anything so wretched and commonplace.’ ” 


The friends departed angry and crest- 


‘fallen, leaving the manuscript for the ma- 


nager’s further perusal ; 
“With vory desponding feelings as to the final 
verdict on Fiesko and ita author, Streicher went 


caught sight of him than he eagerly exclaim 
* You are right! You are right ! Pieaby is ind 
& masterpiece, and far more carefully composed 
than The Robbers. But do you know the real 
reason why I and all Schiller’s hearers thought it 


next morning carly to Meyer, who had ine 


'amiserable composition? It was entirely owing 


to his Swabian accent, and the confounded high- 
flown way in which he declaima overy passage. 
He delivers every sentence in the same pompous 
tone, whether it be shut the door,” or a grand 
heroic monologue; but the piece must be in- 
stantly laid before the committee ; there we shall 
have it properly read, and everything shall be 
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a) for its being given in our theatre without 
elay.’ aT 


We cannot devote much space to the 
often-told tale of the poet’s hopeless con- 
dition, when, after his flight from Stutt- 

rt, he was thrown on the mercies of the 


rman publishers, and on those of Baron i The dying man was mouming over his De- 


Dalberg, the Intendant of the Mannheim 
theatre. His footsore wanderings between 
Mannheim, Darmstadt, and Frankfort; his 
penury, his applications for an advance 
ou Fieeco, are all recorded in Streicher's 
simple narrative, and have been faithfully 
copied into the works of more pretentious 
biographers. Nor can it boot to uce 
the whole history of Schiller’s disappointed 
hopes, of his life-long ay. of his embar- 
rassmenta, of the a8 ane of debt which for 
many years oppreseed him. He was neither 
& miser nor a spendthrift, and if it be said 
that he was not a manager, it ought in 
justice to be considered that he very 
ittle wherewithal to manage. His debts 
were originally caused 7. the publication 
of his first tragedy—The Robbers, Even at 
the time when he was most hopelessly in- 
volved, 5001. would have been enough to 
free him from all burdens, and the greatest 
dramatic poet of his nation might have lived 
« happy and independent life, if he could 
have managed to make about 100/. a-year. 
It is a remarkable feature in the hi of 
German literature, and one on which 
Palleske has but slightly dwelt, that this 
gifted, ‘edustrions. end prolific writer shouid 
never at any one time have been able to 
subsist on the of his literary 
labours, and that whatever easo he enjoyed 
during the latter years of his life, was chiefly 
owing to the liberality of princely patrons, 
and to the assistance of his friends. No 
busts, no monuments, no commemoration 
festivals, can ever efface those volumes of 
letters on financial miseries which stare 
into the face of every one who opens the 
Schiller correspondence. It is the boast of 
Germany, that she has produced a number 
of great poets; it is her disgrace, that she 
haa never been able to feed one of them. 
Henry Heine subsisted for many years on a 
msion ted to him by M. Guizot, and 
erdinand Freiligrath is a London merchant. 

The Germans have written volumes of the 
“ Verhaltniss” of Schiller and Géthe, and 
Herr Pallaske, too, has a good deal to say on 
this vague and untranslateable affair. Instead 
of following him with his appreciations and 
comparisons; instead of attempting to show 
in what manner two men who were ther 
different from each other, may be said to be 
similar; we prefer quoting from Schiller’s 
letters his impressions of Géthe on his first 
making ihat poet's acquaintance : 

“He is of middle stature, holds himself stiffly, 
and walks in the same manner; the expression of 
his countenance is reserved, but his eye full of 
thought and animation, and I watch his looks 
with pleasure. His voice is peculiar] cable, 
and his mode of talking fluent, intellectual, and 
lively. On the whole, the lofty idea I had formed 
of him has not been lowered by personal acquaint- 
ance, but 1 doubt whether we ever cordially 
approximate.” 

In another place, contrasting his lot with 
that of his formidable competitor, he says: 

“This man, this Gothe, stands in my path, 
constantly reminding me that fate has dealt 
7 with me. How joyously his destiny sus- 
tained his genius, and how have I been forced to 
strive and struggle even to this hour.” 

We conclude a rambling and disjointed 
account of a rambling | disjointed book 





with a long extract of what is by far the best 
portion of Herr Palleske’s work. It is the 
closing scene: 

“There is a grief only experienced by active 
energotic spirits, an anguish equally profound and 
sublime, well calculated to draw forth bitter tears ; 
the anguish of parting from unfinished creations. 


mefrina, 

‘His head remained coach 4 unaffected till the 
sixth day. On the evening of that day he began 
to speak in broken accents, but was never wholly 
insensible. When Karoline came to him on the 
seventh evening, he wished, as usual, to com- 
mence a conversation on subjects for tragedies, 
and on the mode in which the loftier powers of 
man must be cultivated. Karoline did not answer 
with her usual vivacity, because she wished him 
to be quict. He felt this, and sorrowfully said, 
‘Well, if no one any gs understands me, | 
had better say no more.’ He soon fell into a doze, 
but rambled much in his sleep. ‘Is this your 
Hell? is this your Heaven?’ he exclaimed just 
before he awoke, looking upwards, and gently 
smiling, as if a consoling 1 met his sight. 
On the 8th of May he wandered a good deal. 
Towurds evening he expressed a desire once more 
to see the setting sun. The curtain was drawn 
aside, and gazing with a cheerful and serene air, 
at the bright rays of evening, Nature thus re- 
ceived his last farewell. When Karoline went up 
to his bed and asked how he felt, he said, ‘ Calmer 
and calmer.” 

“During the night he talked of Demetrins 
in his wandering fancies. The servant said that 
he repeatedly prayed to God to save him from a 
lingering death, At nine o'clock in the moming 
he became insensible. The dying man only 
uttered some unconnected words, chiefly Latin. 

*« In the afternoon the solemn moment of dis- 
solution drew near. When his noble nature at 
last succumbed, and a convulsion disturbed his 
features, Lotte strove to place his head in an 
easier position: he recognised her, smiled, and 
his eye had already a glorified expression.——-Lotte 
sunk down close beside him, he kissed her. 
This was the last symptom of consciousness.” 


Two Essays on Constitutional Reform. By 
Jobn Collins. (Longmans.) 
‘T'n1s is a small work on a large theme. The 
topic, at first sight, would seem to be un- 
mising, and suggestive of infinite wrang- 
fing a and dissensions. The subject of 
‘orm has been bandied about by countless 
numbers of newspaper writers, has furnished 
matter for the disginy of hollow and sound- 
ing eloquence at the hustings, has been one 
of the many party cries with which place- 
men have songht to delude a foolish and 
trusting public, and has become so identified 
with party polities, and so tarnished and 
befouled by the selfishness of eager parti- 
sans, that he must needs be a bold man who 
would seek to bring the very word into good 
repute. Mr. Collins is no party tool. He 
has nothing to gain by the promulgation of 
his views. His endeavour is to point out 
the principles according to which reform 
should develop itself, and to find a moral 
basis for the legitimate action of these prin- 
ciples. He is evidently a sincere and right- 
minded man, who refuses to be adalet by 
the passing expediencies of the hour, who has 
thought much on the topics on which he 
touches, and who, whether right or wrong, 
utters only what he conscientiously believes 
to be the truth. The chief drawback to the 
pleasure of the unprejudiced reader in 
rusing the volume of Mr. Collins, will be the 


occasional eccentricity and perversencas of 


his style, which is not unfrequently wilfully 
ungrammati and needlessly obscure. 
Profundity and obscurity are not inter- 





absorbed every other 
maintains that the foundations = which La 
power rests are uncertain and perpetually 
shifting; that as the supreme power of these 
realms passed virtually into the House of 
Commons, 60 now, owing to the publicity of 
———, debate and the influence of a 












changeable terms. It is not necessary to 
see everything in a transcendental baze, in 
order to 

object: look 


ify the proportions of the 
at. An involved style is no 
of of largeness and correctness of view, 
ut only indicates the lack of proper lite 
training, and the absence of that tact whi 
= ney to successful literary manipu~ 
ion. 
OF the two essays, that on the “ Aspect of 
Society" is incomparably the more interest- 
ing and suggestive. The second, on “ Office 


and the Competitive System,” is not without 


its uses, as it points out the defects im the 


routine of official business; but the 


epee —— 
public will be less interested in the history 
of the successive shiftings of responsibility 
in public offices, than in what more nearly 
concerns themselves. In the “ Aspect of 
Society” Mr. Collins examines into the 
nature of the influences wielded by certain 
for the 


of the more potent agencies at wor! 

amelioration of society, and the moulding of 
the thoughts of the people—such, for in- 
stance, as literary enterprise, the church, the 


ublic agitator, and academical institutions. 
r. Collins believes that political power has 
power in the state, and 


ree press, that power has passed outwards 


to the people, and that, to use his own words, 
“the voice of the people no longer speaks 
through its representatives,” but is, in fact, 
self-representative. He maintains that the 
real power of the state ought to be wielded, 
not by the legislator, but by the thinker. 
this view of thecase wedemur. It is an un- 
questionable fact that the great thinkers of 
any given era are its unacknowledged | 


To: 


S- 
lators. They are the teachers of the people's 
teachers, and direct the national opinion into 
its p 7 channels; but, if we understand 
Mr. Collins aright, he is not satisfied with the 
position thus assigned to the master-minds 
ofan age. He would have them at the van 
of the national army, at ihe foremost posts, 
with senatorial as well as literary distinction, 
the makers of laws as well as the framers of 
opinion. 

This is all very well in theory, but how is 
such : result to be attained? By combina- 
tion, by unity of purpose, by community of 
feeling. Mr. Collins says that literary 
men “must organise, Instead of se 
ting, they must gather round the 
seats Of learning. They must drive the 
schoolmaster classes from the now exclusire 
and usurped sup of them. They must 
make the Universities by a potency be heard, 
both in the rightful uation of all public 
candidates for office, and in the criticising of 
them in their after public work. They must 
do it by their able conduct of an independent 
academic press.” They must do all this:— 
yes, but how? Unhappily, Mr. Collins has 
no plan to propose. He i nothing more 
to say than that literary men “ must help 
themselves.” Now, a literary orgauisation of 
the kind proposed is a simple impossibility. 
unless the thinkers of the age can agree to 
let their thoughts run in grooves. The 
realisation of such a scheme as this would, 
in reality, be destructive of all independer 
thought, instead of placing independes: 
thinkers in the Bin position which the 
author claims for them, Individual mind: 
are governed by thoughts, but woe betide 
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the nation that is governed 
theorists. The Adam Smiths, Ricardos, 
Sinclairs, and Martineaus are all very well on 
pre but would be sadly out of place in 

lament. The making of literature “ prac- 
tical” and “ utilitarian,” as Mr. Collins sug- 
gests, would not have the effect he desires to 
see realised. Practical and utilitarian as it 
might be, it would still be literature and not 
legislation, Statesmanship, so called, is, 
after all, state-craft, and, like every other 
craft, hns to be acquired; and the literary 
classes, in serving their apprenticeship in 
polemics and the art of governing, would 
soon lose all their distinctive peculiarities, 
Mere eggregation will not compensate for 
the loss of individuality, Thinkera and 
framers of theories are the last persons in 
the world to be entrusted with a gislative 
functions. A nation’s wants and necessities 
are not to be calculated scientifically. Life 
has nothing to do with logic; and the pul- 
sations of the national heart refuse to beatin 
accordance with any known system of political 
economy. 

What Mr. Collins says in reference to the 
pave over of the power of the realm from 
pre; 


Commons to the people is very true, and | PTS 
t with momentous suggestions. Who | J 


wields this power? This is, unhappily, a 
— more easily asked than answered. 
The church, the popular agitator, academic 
institutions, and, above all, the press, share 
in this rule, Of the power of the press, Mr. 
Collins says eloquently and truly : 

* OF all the agencies which sway the power of 
the people, the Press has the pre-eminence. It is 
rather the associated and peculiar expression of 
the voice and power of the people-—tempering by 
its discord, and moulding by its harmony, the 
barsting lights of evory hook intelligence. Its 
mission is a great and glorious mission. It has 
palled down in these realms tyrannies, and all 
that domineered against the liberty of Man. 
Controlling the executive, it has sul ted all 
the Legislative Estates. It is sending to the 
populated corners of the Earth the tidings of the 
es and thoughts, and acts of Man. It is 
ceding al! the strenmlets from the greater River, 
which is flowing up and ever on. It has done 
this, and all of this, though it is stirring with 
corruption—thongh it is harbouring the envious 
amd the low illiterate—the hooded miscreant—tho 
placeman ready to be bought—the cool assassin of 
all reputation—and the men of might, and honour, 
and intellect, and reputation,” 

He inquires elsewhere, because genius 
and literature have no organisation, * Are 
not its treasures used for a commodity by 
all but its own makers—its hierophants, the 
vagabonds of the earth?" This last expres- 
sion is, to say the least of it, unnecessarily 
severe. We believe that lite men are 
quite as honest and upright, quite as well- 
principled and as fearless in forming and 
uttering their opinions, us the members of 
any other profession. A “venal press” is 
very frequently spoken of; and such a thing 
may certainly exist, but not, we believe, to 
any great extent; at least, not to anything 
like the extent which many persons appa- 
rently believe. It is true that almost every 
sect, religious and political, has its own 
organ, but this aurely docs not prove that 
the literary representative of each 
must necessarily be dishonest, and that 
every scribe who seeks the interests of the 
ped to which he belongs habitually violates 

is own convictions, pa may be bribed and 
bought like any other commodity. Besides, 
a considerable portion of the newspaper press 
is neutral in poliiea, and if neutrality im- 
plies indepen , Buch journals must be 


theorics or | free from the “ a eee of the 


legislator,” at any rate. Mr, Colling should 
also bear in mind that all literary men and 
men of genius are not journalists; nay, that 
comparatively few of them have ever penned 
a“ leader,” or meddied with polemics at all, 
and therefore cannot be “bought up by the 
leaders of political sections." 

We have devoted some space to the sub- 
ject of literary orgunisation, becanse, though 
many other topics are touched on in the 
Essay, this seems to be ita central idea. 
We have seen occasion to dissent from some 
of the views expressed by Mr. Collins; but 
we have read his little work with pleasure, 
because of the breadth and catholicity of his 
views, the noble and chivalrous sentiments 
to which he gives utterance, and the pure 
and elevated spirit which breathea through 
his performance. 


MEDICAL QUACKERY. 


Wuart is Quackery? and what harm is 
there in it? These questions are being 
very seriously propounded to the public by 
a section of the medical profession at the 
ent time. We shall endeavour to throw 
ust so much light on the topic as may make 
it intelligible to the non-professional public ; 
more we are hardly in a position to obtain 
for ourselves. he chief difficulty under 
which we labour seems to be, that while every 
medical man has a particularly clear and dis- 
tinct definition to give, and which, as he in- 
sists, is the very correct one, they are all 
different. The old maxim is realised—gquot 
homines, tot sententie—and we are at t 
driven to the conclusion, either that all 
the profeasion, save some half-dozen, are 
q , or that none, save half-a-dozen others, 
are deserving of the title. One M.D. says, 
“I disapprove of speciulities; the moment 
& man confines his practice to the eyes, 
or the ears, or the lungs, or the skin, he 
becomes & quack, and is to be avoided by all 
true men.” “Not so,” exclaims another ; 
“the man is a quack who takes up disgrace- 
ful cases, and practices in a dirty line of 


business. Nobody elae ought to called 
by so opprobrious a term.” <A third de- 
e . “Advertising is the essence of 


Quackery; he who advertises derogates 
from his dignity as a professional man and 
omes & meretradcsman.” Whileafourth 
makes the deadly sin to consist in practising 
without a diploma, We pass over, at pre- 
sent, the question about physicians, doctors 
of medicine, consulting surgeons, pure sur- 
geons, apothecaries, and gene practi- 
tioners, and apply ourselves to the four 
princi definitions of quackery above- 
named. And first, as to specialities. No- 
body doubts that the most scientific way 
of studying either medicine or surgery is 
to regard the human frame as a whole, 
and to bear in mind the apostolic de- 
claration, that, if one member suffers, all 
the members suffer with it; and that, con- 
sequently, he can best cure the diseases of 
any organ, who knows how to treat all the 
rest. ow, if our object in seeking relief 
for incipient blindness, or deafness, or tooth- 
ache, or indigestion, or consumption, were 
to promote the general improvement of me- 
dical science, and to encourage the most 
systematic and philosophical practitioner, 
en we should no doubt regard rather the 
extent of the doctor's attainments in general, 
than his proficiency in curing the il from 


in the first place to escape from the torture 
it occasions him, and rarely has medical 
science in his mind's eye at all, he goes to 
the man who does nothing else, to draw out 
the tormenting tooth, it may be to fix a 
new one in its place. Indeed, this princi 
seems to be so generally understood, t 
general practitioners decline to have any- 
thing to do with the teeth under any cir- 
cumstances, and intimate that there is a 
separate profession to take care of our 
masticators. 

Now, ss there is clearly no reason in 
favour of the dentist which may not be 
urged in behalf of the oculist or the aurist, 
80 we do not see why other portions of the 
human economy should not be similarly 
accommodated; and, if so, why should not 
each class of disease be a atudied, 
and find professors of the healing art, who, 
“forsaking all others, shall cleave only unto 
it—so long as they all shall live.” In fact, 
so many i now are counted lawfal 
by one class, and unlawful by another, that 
those of which we now may well take 
the — of the Pe mpaysay 4 This rege 
of study is a good thing for the patients at 
pacer and we apprehend that they are the 
first to beconsulted. A very curious anecdote 
is told of a certain travelling optician, about 
whose quackery there can be no manner of 
doubt. Hehad soldapai Se 
which hehadchargeda fabulous price, toanold 
lady whose faith was greater than her discre- 
tion. “ But I can’t sce with them,” said the 
purchaser, “Permit me to say that there 
must be some mistake here, as they are 
exactly suited to your sight, and therefore 
you must see with them perfectly well.” 
“TI tell you I can’t eee at all. I can see 
better without them.” “Ah, then!" said 
the peripatetic philosopher, “ that is because 
you have not one of our gold aural tubes in 
your ear, that would enable you to see most 
clearly ; for, Madam, you see that there is so 
close a connection between the ear and the 
eye, that when one is brought under our 
scientific treatment, the other must be sub- 
mitted to the same.” The result of this 
logic tube was that the “aural tube” was 
also purchased. 

We come next to the “ dis ‘al cage" 
quack, and the “ dirty line of business,” and 
to this we can only say that as it is the 
province of the ical practitioner to cure 
as far as he can all the diseases of humanity, 
he who honestly qualifies himself, and ther 
honestly endeavours to cure his patients, is 
worthy of a better title than that of quack; 
that there are men whose disgusting adver- 
tisements are not admitted into respectable 
papers, and who make a nefarious living by 
practising upon the fears of the timid, the 
imprudent, and the poor, is no doubt true 

enough; but for these we should be in- 
, clined to select some more energetic appel- 
lation. 

Next come the advertising practitioners, 
and we must just so far permit them to be 
classed as quacks, in that, so strong in the 
medical mind is the | perwwary against adver- 
tising, that none will resort to it who can 
possibly avoid the step. Now, he who sets a 
| whole profession at defiance must be either 
| below it or above it; and it is clear that, in a 
‘case like this, the majority of advertising 
doctors must be below, and freatly below, 
the level of their profession. But apart from 
this, we see no reason why & surgeon should 
not advertise as well as a dentist. The 








which we may be suffering; but as the man | usual argument, that the surgeon follows 


who has, for instance, 


the toothache, seeks | not a trade but a profession, is nothing 
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to the purpose. Why should not pro- 
fessional men adverti y their profeasions, 
just as tradesmen advertise their trades? 

cy Beery tb can see is that they 
do not, for the most part, require it. The 
sculptor, the painter, the lawyer, do not 
advertise, because it would do them no good. 
The teacher, the musician, the composer, do 
advertise, because it is for them a useful 


advertising is —— i in proportion 

- it is clear that, at present, 
advertising is not a means of publicity 
for ical men, it were, etiquette would 
not long stand in the way of its adoption. 
But it must be remembered that there is 
one mode of advertising which is exten- 
sively used by medical men: it is that 
of writing and advertising books. The 
man who desires to found a reputation 
for curing dyspepsia, and, of course, a 
practice upon that, writes a book, and 
im every new which his purse can 
reach, we hear of his production and of his 
whereabout. This is legitimate: if he found 
@ certain remedy peculiarly beneficial in cer- 
tain cases,compounded it, sold it for his profit, 
and advertised it accordingly, he would 
be a quack. Oh! wonderial consistency ! 
And yet, if we are to re every medical 
igen’ as exercising his profession only 
or the welfare of humanity, and not for 
sordid gain, the distinction would be intel- 
ligible enough. But is this the case ? Does 
the surgeon or the physician practice out of 
pure benevolence? Is not the chief object 
of his practice to obtain a sabsistence—a 
competence—a fortune? And, this being the 
case, is it not inconsistent to refuse any 
honest means towards its attainment? In 
fact, no such means are refused; advertise- 
ment is adopted just as far, and just in such 
a direction, as seems most likely to be profit- 
able. When a larger adoption of the practice 
is found convenient, doubtless it will not be 


he last class of persons stigmatised as 
quacks are those who practice without com- 
petent authority. In favour of these no 
sensible man _ os — ways bat it 
is probable that they multiply ly 
through the folly of more Eo 
Many of these can be touched by no law. 
‘The recent istration Bill is quite harm- 
less for them. If a man calls himself a bone- 
setter, he may set broken limbs ; if he calls 
himself a -drawer he may draw teeth; 
gr tere hap bray eve tees 
sorte vegetable poisons, and recommen 
them for any disease that flesh is heir to. 
In fact the only bound to quackery is the 
extent of human folly and credulity, and so 
long as the world endures so long will 
pe f flourish. There are many duly 
qualified persons who will not pay the fees, 
and ral wan _ ~olirg! the eye 
register. Well! they are the judges o! 
their own cases, but they seem to fi that 
they are thereby affording a handle to unqua- 
lified These latter may, with such 
examples before them, say, “We do not 
choose to avail ourselves of the new regi 
tion. We think the demanding of a fee un- 
~ Ame we shall not, therefore, appear in 


This is false economy; the new measures 
ought certainly to have a trial; and those 
who wish to suppress kery, should exert 
themselves to secure that the trial be a fair 
one, 


NEW NOVELS. 
Carcilia Metella ; or, Rome Enslaved. By 

Julia. One Vol, (Chapman & Hall.) 
Tuts is not a volume to be lightly passed over, 
for it has evidently been the feoult of some re- 
search and considerable care ; but with the excep- 
tion of the heroine herself, whose ideal owes its 
creation to the world-celebrated tomb near the 
Via Appia, bearing as its sole inscription : 

“Camcmta Q. Crerice F. Meretia Cranst,” 
and about whom nothing is known, save that, to 
quote the wonls of Byron : 

“Metella died, 
The wealthiest Roman's wife," 

all the other characters have been familiar to us 
from our boyhood, and the whole composition 
accordingly produces upon the mind simply the 
fact of a few freely rendered chapters of Roman 
history. Despite the prominent position accorded 
to both Cesar, the Dictator, and his nephew 
Augustus, Crassus, the husband of Metella, is 
ostensibly the hero of the book; and is repre- 
sented as an upright citizen, a brave soldicr, and 
a just man, History had already told us thus 
much, but for his domestic and private character 
we are al er indebted to our author, and 
thas he depicts the model Roman patrician. 

Crasgus was the only surviving descendant of 
Marcus Sicinius Crassus, a metber of the first 
Triumvirate, who was in all things upright and 
praiseworthy save in his love of money and lust 
of glory, to indulge either of which passions he 
sacrificed his better principles, Ambitious of 
sharing the supreme power in Rome with Pompey 
and Caesar, his headlong rashness brought disaster 
upon the Roman arms in the Parthian war, where 
both he and his eldest son perished ingloriously, 
leaving the Crassus of our tale the sole inheritor 
of his enormous riches and his honourable 
position in the commonwealth. Stern and un- 
compromising even at thirty years of age, the 
young senator was liberal without graciousness, 
and uncompromising towards the failings of others. 
Three or four years after the death of his father, 
we are told in this volume that he resolved to 
take a wife, who might at once govern his house- 
hold and perpetuate his race, and for this d pam 
he sele a girl in her first youth, and finally 
asked the hand of the danghter of Cwcilius 
Metellus Creticus, a distinguished warrior, and 
the enemy of Pompey. Several women of the 
family had proved as frail as they were fair, and 
in order to prevent the spread of this moral 
contagion, the daughter of Creticns was reared in 
the strictest seclusion, and so utterly ignorant of 
the realities of life and its exigencies, as to be 
still a mere child at heart, when, at the age of 
fourteen, she was dragged from her retirement 
and from the arms of the matron who had replaced 
her dead mother in her affections, and conveyed 
by force to the home of a husband almost a stranger 
to her ; where, full of grief and terror, she saw 
herself delivered over to the intimate society of 
one of the opposite sex with whom she could have 
no sympathy in common. 

e are then told that, ‘with the inconstancy 
and docility of a child, she first dreaded and 
disliked, and then adored her husband ;" an 
adoration which would ere long have been his for 
life, but for an ‘* untoward circumstance” which 
— justified its withdrawal. A band — 
a Ss Marriage, Crassus became dangerously 
ill, and a semtia was administered by his 
physician, we. he declared, —, - a 
eure, provi tient were permi to sles 
on undisturbed unt nature should herself termi. 
nate his slumber; but if, as he averred, he were 
awakened by any external cause, the result would 
be fatal. child-wife took up her station at 
his bedside, and hour after hour she watched by 
him with jealous care, when a fellow-soldier, who, 
through poverty, had been compelled to incur a 
debt which he was unable to liquidate, and who 
had been legally assigned as a slave to his creditor, 
by whom he had been barbarously treated, fled to 

house of Crassus for protection, rushed past 
the slaves who guarded its entrance, made his way 


to the inner court, and filled the whole building | nesitect 


with his clamours. The terrified little nurse 
spl from her post, rushed towards the scene of 
tumult, and agitatedly inquired into the cause of 
the disturbance, The intruder told his tale, but 
what to Metells were the sufferings of a at 

when placed in competition with the danger of a 
hasband she had at length learned to love? As 
Publilinus refused to depart, frenzied by her fears, 
the young wife commanded the slaves to put bim 
forth, even by force, should such he necessary, 
which they did with a violence that exceeded her 
intention, Crassus slept on; and when he at 
length uietly awoke, he was refreshed both im 
heart brain, and the fever had left him. 

“Tt was st of nature, aided by the tender 
care of his wife,” says - hein " oe There 
him cre long to perfect health and renew p- 
ness ;” and? this desirable result had no sooner been 
obtained, than one of his most confidential slaves 
informed him of the events which had occurred. 
His anger was aroused ; 2 Roman, and a fellow- 
soldier, had been driven from his door ; and dis- 
regarding the motive which had impelled his 
wile to exercise this severity, he instantly decided 
on her punishment : 


“Tt was late in the evening, when the greater 
household had 


hand's i . Bhe courage, however, 

thinking that without doors had ruffied him, 

for his slaves were m disobedient, and she newer 

drenmed of his having cause of displeagare with Aer. 
“«Metella,’ be «aii 


soul.” 
“Why, Crassos, whathave I done?" 
“* Done! thou hast outraged a Roman ct ; driven 


forth with blows a sippliant whose claims to my protec- 
tian were unalienable. The be thanked; I bad our 
faithful slave to tell me the Metella, if | could have 


inbumanity, * 8 . 
Oh tate eubetined Gatitine the traitor, the scourge 


of Rome, and triumphed ously over ¥D 
tai formers tot <a rac Roman's 
shall be borne forth to tom| Age 


ae pr inst in the «! 

women 

pm elm 

lt were idle to comment upon the bratality of 

such a taunt uttered to a mere child, but worse 
was to follow ; 


© What will become of mo!’ sali Mctella, waning, 
“Cs Pe ee tent is Oy WE, bet ope me from share 
_ to on knowest when I wedded 


thee, | waa not content with the trivi with 

which most Romans of our day make # moc! of mar 

riage. sack: Cee, athe Se Seaton af one a 
wife adopted daughter ; most 

have riveted us 60 one enctber. I have a t to call 

together all my relations to sit in tom thy offence. 

But do not tremble; I woukt spare Agewer 
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the infinite terror 
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which was their only from the blows, was often | taking a wife. His uirements were youth, | families the youngest child monopotises, to @ certain ax- 
saturated their ; months elapsed befare my = tent, the attenti f its parents, 1 led to the bolief 
seers hen Apgar preg em ger He meg ce, and beauty ; and as @ could pour gold into that ‘Jacky’ waa the Inteat shot of the ol 


times their lifo was sucrifleed through tho crucity they 


opposite scale, he was not fated to remain long | round the carrier's table, and that be complained of a 
unmated. He wooed and won a lady, “ beau- | partiality an the that 


F 





“It was with such reflections tiful, stately, and ox-eyed as Juno herself,” who | spray, greater than was usual or i there- 
pert rant pemataent tems teh above rare | in tho coarse of timo’ preseutod im with «wou, | fej dredge oP tht Carus eesti ne 
all this, made her have strange misgivings on carrying | and taught him that scientific gentlemen who | error compassionately informed that in ing of 
her obedience so far ns she was calle! upon to nal f | ‘Jacky,’ be alluded not to any member of his family, bus 
do. Bebe oe port marry fora pretty face must pay the penalty o th ain? wich bea amiten ee iro, in ati 
Right she had been meditatiny when and how sbe should -onay pgs hob le Dir. Hibbh sniger blebs ery e8, the denomination he had first used in r reference to 

her busband that tenderest secret that woman ] 00, speciinens, wile was fv that cordial. owerer, dsomel apalogeti- 
confided to the ear of man, when be called her to his aly pe gy and firti with the officers cally observed in Of the alent lady, tho subject of 


fo rade ® surmmins. Shame and pverston © | of a dragoon regiment quartered in the neighbour- | UF Conversation, that ! we Se = 


reluctant to confess such a secret at «ach . 7 hood ; and meanwhile our hero on, neglected | pearance, and kindly observed that my father was an 
feelings gut the beter of « woman's fears and matarel sid umadanchel, aati, on lav tolls ws: 


i relating ani 
i “One sultry afternoon with childish I 
by a private passage, to place which Crussus had © sultry fatigued racy to have brought aiansita, Os bear noes the santos 


veness heart, msaatering his anger. pestiing wudler the si soon in the dreamy | moti¢y was productive of such serioas consequences, 
found his unha wie hiaen upon tha’ mnesht etages ot regions of Morpheus. een oat eee ee hy Ay “the transition 
the bath ; ber as pale aa the marble on which it Iny, | 1 WAS at length recalled to recollection by a few carelessly | was easy ;' although, jadjing from the boan and 

Her hand still tight to ber bodom the light struck notes of my mother’s piano, succeeded by a sound | appearance of the docidediy ander-fed quacruped of w 


veil Ove . 
which folded aroun % as of earnest whisy « looked forth from my bair,and | 46 was the proprietor, 1 should have i the one tut 
raised “ber from the cnet ge Mamet gine ype Be beheld a — w me with the most complete | slighty suurgeative of the other, Tiss exiwal, heinermed 
A . | bewildermes stood {stan certainly was 
bow A “My mother was seated in front of the piano with one jack “ot tb), wood isn ae os hunter, 


among sporting 5 
for some been a by con- , the pri 
The ca, pl nin iy money” had been po and a8 the price of thas 


He arms, 1 
chamber lifeless, He called attendan: forth as he knelt upon the carpet a torrent of the mostin- | gry, a windgall, a pair oftraken by 
that their mistress was ten, sey ait tent A pemsioned Goquense, ami even precaing. te a - and’ ditto seo ye need even now warrant him soand ns 
i , re hich | possessed himself A 

be sed to revive the satferer. At she | “broiderod breast. In my astonishment I made some He was oqually b in his dog, a white, bullet 

opened her i them | involuntary movement, and in an instant all was can- Dended a visage, and a 
ngpaka, “he Sane aedare fusion, tail like the «tem of # tobacco pi 
a 


i pipe. 
“My mother turned towards her instrament, | py, it the of intense 
earty beehen. hee eos : rapidly is gifted sppeared, was objec 


We do _ remember = ag mig — with 
a m more revolting t is; and, a 
if we are afterwards led to infer that the life of | Re ram, hs long spurs and the steel seaboard of his | saved him fram drowning when ® pap, christened him 
Cecilia Metella was at least only questionably | With the soared manner of the owner of theso warlike ges ib a6 knowin oe Rh alg 
correct, the author has most omureily provided | accoutrements. I had no difficulty in Gecovering that I | Ty avers ot’ the rally of time, sir, 
her with an excuse for all her irvagalarities ; wo | was aS A. of @ benefactor, and there- | inane 


o could so far forget his man- | #t length relaxed, and the hand threateningly over | up with worrying woman; and all in the spuee of one 

i ‘ me gradaally resumed its natural at ber side 5 r * 
he nd ten to his bosom by oa woul be itl | Sebi’ Mentenkgeine ete ad See | pore tn last tea wad 
likely to perpetuate his shame by a monument 
which has resisted the ra’ of time and violence 
throughout two thousan years. We cannot 
accept this reading of Cecilia Metella’s history ; 
tho enigma is not yet read ; the Edipas has not yet 
risen who is to solve the riddle of the Sphinx, if it 
be ever solved. The book is enaoabelly clover, 
and as undoubtedly painful ; nor do we apprehend 
that it will ever be popular. 


Rocks and Shoals, B Captain Lovesy. Two vols. | Mie best thing could have befullen me,” 
(Weatorton.) 
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ito he 
thus an carly opportunity of learning the im- | energecic conduct of his canine ally, the carrier took 
: of which no pradent ratios tc erctaas wien oan work, and that 
was ‘ summat 
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Tuts is a capital book. We do not remember to | gentleman shall be committed to the care of & | aanddoporteeent, and converationnl pom tha 
ea net with the author's name before ; and | carrier, in company with his trunk, in order to be | carrier, was, seveuioalens, 9 long one. ts business led 
al ‘Rocks and Shoals” really be his first 
work, we aro inclined to regard him as a male 
Minerva of fiction, sprung from the head of an 
h tive Jove. A vein of quict and caustic 
wit, an intimate acquaintance with the world and 
ite ways, and a never-failing current of sound and 
thought pervade the whole book, 
mal = ns net how soon ew oa upon 
ait in j ent upon another from the same broak! the 
hand. ‘Tho adventures of Mr. Geoffrey Hibble- | totem my wag. T wan ht ones lifted into tw womb | his stot to magna has pace, wh 
Teme, » Whi parcels performing, for a limited distance, 
and act ae an alinirable frum to no incom: | Sd err te tae Kn la fry tea | Ee nnd epee a 
siderable amount of aly humour and genial good | Would admit of, my tee Che side n little basket, | pedition, accompanied ya 
foeling ; nor have we read half-a-dozen ere stored with a sgoodly collection of beef sand: ae ee 
we begin to accord to him alike our confi: anid | Wiches cut vot made men inane & Mosk bolllt, ceotaie olject of gon actus. ich is but too often the 
our sympathy. Pape I shillings for | "The carri r affected, great and terrible 
Mr. Hibblethwraite, senior, was a brewer; but nad i ae patting me om my curly ab this feprosenaible guint of hn ror 
Saperecom sce: | Mie oof one hod tig | Rh ney se  epny 
did not abandon his business, it would "very | Sasi) Stualel, and T soon ious powers: | taka By ee tbe Pa 
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. country 
of the faili his reti ual he would adinit that sbe the 
ne i cn tule oe himaif no mow'aud than tlsties ton uuepinead aloes for Sucky's wise the miacondact of the dog mighs bring us both into 
éxtensive a mansion that he at once discovers | ond Saat epee waits cocunions, har Gaiiasas a henoehsenet trouble—we being, of course, equally implicated in this 
his own inability to fill it, and resolves upon | faery performed: “Having olwerved. that in’ saaay : “Br belore we reached our destieation, we had yet 
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weary, and A 
We have indulged somewhat largely in extracts, 
and can afford no further space than rd required to 
assure our readers that the loss will be their own, 
should they not also become those of Captain 
Lovesy, to whom we offer a cordial au revoir, 





SHORT NOTICES. 
Above Her Station, By Mrs, Herman Philip. 


From the original of Maria Mathusius, (Alexander 
Strahan & Co,; Hamilton, Adams, & Co.) It is 
not worth while to translate from other 


books which have no marked merit, and we cannot 
discern anything in the Pia volume that re- 

uired reproducing in an ish dress. ‘* Above 

er Station” is the story of a girl who flirts, robs 
her mistress, marries a drunken e, ents, 
and loses her baby just in time to facilitate a fresh 
marriage with an old lover, whose wife dies as if 
for her especial convenience. The moral is 
that young women should not be ‘‘above their 
stations,” which, however, was not the heroine's 
fault, but the much more serious one of being fit 
for no station at all. Tho story is fairly worked 
out, but never rises heyond the common place. 


People should not write novels for the sake of 
teachin morals: didactic tales are erally a 
bore at can be learnt from Clara's story but 


that girls may be naughty if they please, and as 
soon as they are will get a ac husband, and 
find even a superiluous baby swept away ? 

ic Dramas from Scottish History, (Con- 
stable & Co.) The first of these dramas, now 
divided into two, was first published in 1856, 
when Scotland was busy with the project of a 
monument to its subject, Wallace ; the second—or 
third in the present volume—is new, and tells the 
story of the murder of James the First of Scotland. 
‘Aeaisted by local patriotism we can imagine 
Wallace being effective. James the First is less 
so, and they fail as reading plays for want of 
poetic element, 

Introductory Address. By Sir David Browster, 
K.H., Principal of the University of Edinburgh 
= eg pee — oe Be nea & 

0. ® princi passages ol is eloquent 
and admirable odacsn lang been published in 


the daily papers, we have only to make 


known the fact of its ap in the present 
form, and to songuaaiate the University on 
having chosen so distinguished a successor to the 
late Principal Lee. 

Maritime States and Military Navies, By 
Capt. Sir Adolphus Slade, R.N., K.C.B. (Ridg- 
way.) Captain Slade entertains strong opinions of 
the possibility of a successful invasion of England, 
unless we have a large channel force entirely de- 
voted to home defence. He shows that it would 
be easy for the French to concentrate a large fleet 
with rapidity, and under circumstances that would 
prevent our knowing their movements until ‘it 
would be too late, unless our shores were never 
left without adequate defence. He proposes that 
the Channel fleet should never be removed from 
home, and that it should be manned by a marine 
militia, drawn from our maritime population. 
His pamphlet contains some important com- 

sons of the naval systems of England and 
rance, which are strikingly in favour of the 
latter, He tells us that when the French de- 
sire to build & ship of war, the govern- 


ment informs a naval architect, who is espe- 
cially educated for his work, that a vessel is 
wanted of so many tons to carry so many men 
and guns, and so much stores, and to steam at 
such arate, Thus instructed, the architect sets 
to work taking the whole responsibility, and en- 
joying the praise or blame, On the contrary our 
naval architects are under the control of some- 
body who knows nothing about the business, and 
hence our nearly constant blunders, the 
numerous instances of cutting down, Eh 
shortening, &c., which swell our naval bi 
— naval promotion differs as much from 
of our neighbours as our methods of building, 
as the following extract will explain : 
bed French system bines promotion i] 
Pls givin y prapendeanes to ne fmm 4 
the lower grades, to the in the apper grades. T 
pene Soa on aaa to =“ rank of aaa 
ly a ir 
le vaisseae ime ¥ 
selection. ituiae 


selection. 
“This system gives offleer practical enpersee 


ing with rank, the only exception 
- This exception onables the 
state to retain, by tion, the services of any distin- 
fal, who would as such have had to 


The Goth and the Saracen. By Edward H. 
Fisher, B.A. (Macmillan & Co.) This is the 
title of the Le Bas prize essay (Cambridge) on the 
comparitive effects produced on the condition of 
mankind by the Mahometan conquests and those 
of the northern barbarians. The writer begins by 
affirming that ‘‘a science of history is probably 
impossible,” a dictum sufficient to determine the 
whole of his historical labours. The paper does 
not say much for the prize system. It exhibits a 
respectable amount of reading, but slender powers 
of original thought. 

Thoughts in Verse for Christian Children. 
(Hamilton, Adams, & Co.) Church of England 
hymns for Church of England children are getting 
common. Hardly a season but brings out one or 
more such little works, and we are glad to wei- 
come their appearance. There is probably more 
taste, and a better taste too, for religious poetry 
in the present generation than there ever has been 
before. A hundred years ago Keble’s *' Christian 
Year” could never have become a popular book, 
aud now within twenty-two years, it has reached 
its fifty-third edition. But juvenile Church of 

d poetry is a still later introduction into 
the literature of our country, and one which we 
are glad to see encouraged. The volume before 
us was written by an attached churchman, and 
bears the imprimatur of a clergyman. It will 
answer the purpose for which it was printed well 
en provided it is not put into the hands 
of very little children : it is hardly simple enough 
for them. The tone is good—better than the 
versification, which not unfrequently limpa a 
litle ; and though the collection will scarcely 
bear comparison with C. F. A's ‘Hymns for 
Little Children,” yet it is fairly done, and we 
wish it success. 

Timon, and other Poems: also, The Compact, 


A Drama, de., de. By J. H. Powell. (Piper & than funny—they are clever and sensible. 


Our | poetry than 


book contains—first, ‘‘ Timon,” in which the 
writer follows out the career of a ing-man; a 
number of shorter pieces on various subjects— 
some, such as ‘The Outcast,” and one or two 
others, showing that the author has studied Tom 
Hood's ‘* Bridge of " and might have studied 
it with advantage a little more; others, on the 
Indian revolt and political matters of the day ; and 
a few, and they are the best in the book, like the 
‘Whispers of Wisdom ” and the ‘Child by the 
Sea,” on subj simple indeed, hut with more 

e others, both in their conception 
and in their execution. The drama is not remark- 
ably well done, and the prose at the end should cer- 
tainly have been omi together. Mr. Powell, 
who is evidently a man of mental , has a 
goodly list of cheniinas at the end of his volume, 


rather halting verse aay tame ~ insipi 

ology; but if—as says in his preface—he 
sr eeedent to submit to the — of the world,"* 
he must not be wroth if that there is very 
much in his book which requires pruning down. 
The writer evidently has foundation to work upon, 
and by patience and study he may, we are sure, 
in time, do much better than he has done in this 
volume. 

The Scripture Pocket Book for 1860 contains a 
well-selected store of scripture passages, and isa 
beautifully got up little work. 

The Young People's Pocket Book is of a similar 
character, and equally good. 

Thorley’s Almanac is before us—no agriculturist 
should be without it, 

ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 

The Most Excellent History of the Merchant of 
Venice, Written by William Shakspere. (Samp- 
son Low & Son.) is exquisite book, a marvel 
of typography, is illustrated by Birket Foster, 
G, H. Thomas, and H. B ing. The illas- 
trations are twenty in number, and where all 
are so good we find it s hard thing to choose. 
However, we are inclined to prefer the ‘appearance 
of Portia in court.” 

Metrical Tales ; and Other Pocms. By Samuel 
Lover, Illustrated by W. Harvey, Hablot EK. 
Browne, Kenny Meadows, F. Skill, and P. Skelton. 
(Houlston & Wright.) Mr. Lover has so long 
been a favourite, and with such good cause, 
that we are really sorry to see this book ; it is 
faultless in paper, type, and illustration, the 
drawings are lovely, the engravers have done 
them justice; but the verse is not worthy of him 
who wrote ‘* Rory O' More,” 

Reynard the Fox, After the German version of 
Githe, by Thomas James Arnold, Esq. With 
Illustrations from the designs of Wilhelm von 
Kaulbach. (Triibner & Co.) The object with 
which this work is published is to introduce 
to the English student of art the wonderful de- 
signs of Kaulbach, Of the fable it will be hardl 
necessary to speak, because its merits are 
known. The present edition gives us Arnold's 
translation of Githe’s version, and it is profusely 
illustrated by the designs to which we have 
Fee i have nothing < the —_ equal to 
therm uced am: ourselves, and perha 
never Chall. We a heartily recommend this 
elegant volume as a fitting present for the season. 


BROOKS FOR CHILDREN. 

The Nine Lives of a Cat. By Charles Bennett, 
Author of ‘*Shadows.” (Griffith & Farran.) Are 
we to praise the sr "“t No, surely not. 
But the story is clever! told, and the illustrations 
as cleverly designed. It will be very acceptable 


in the nursery. 
Nursery P . By Mrs. Motherly. (Bell & 
er little book is this for 


Daldy.) <A prett 

little children. iticism is out of place ean 

but the book is very well fitted for its object. 
Funny Fables for Little Folks. By Frances 

Freeling Broderip. With Illustrations by her 

brother Thomas Hood. (Griffith & Farran.) 

These fables are funny indeed, and they are —_ 
e 


The | who will doubtless look with a lenient — 
is 


Co.) This author has made his appearance before like Mrs. Broderip very much, and her brother 
in a volume of ‘* Poems and Lyrics.” The present | quite as well. 


if 
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NEW EDITIONS. With oaken bearts and eagle eyes Pears trom Shakespeare, Tiiustrated by K- Meadows, post vo, Se 0d 
We the path our fathers trod; Pencen ad Ph Peastkabte Amewers to Prayer, 12u00, 2. 64. 
The Kellys and the O' Kellys. By Anthon But aye in knowledge wi Power (M.A }, Nelly Carew, 2 vols. post #vo, 2s, 
Tollge Chant Hal) Thi ow hed] Ts alent | eee 
some of acknow merit; a style 168 OnE Ws ™ 5 5 vis, . 
zoyeins whisk would not disgrace any library table Nip ee evar the Fox, afer the man of Gothe, by" Arnold, with 
in jom. Strong sci her Babet- _— le y " 
paid mos cai i or, Leaves from the Diary of a ly ple that ween = rae Hateraon (HDi Dit Det india ‘daring the Revo 
@ Commercial Traveiler. By J. Crawford Wilson, Far overbead the Walkin glow Rowatee (f-.: Gunteciac Poot tad Presa aise 
Author of ‘' The Village Pearl,” &, (Ward & Disdainful of its soaring pleas. Hun and Reed Library: Tayine 3.) Youn lacnders, ma a 
Leck.) This stirring narrative of commercial life | Were these thoughts and sentiments new, the Haskin Biemesnts of Pamper ive, pest bre te et 
is now to be obtained for the small sum of two | author of ‘East and West" might have some | Set Bei, ine” secthady © Bis Lide'snd Labours, timo, 
shillings. claim to the title of poet; but as they have been Shelley's Memorials, by Lady _ Bed ed. pont Aro 
Beelyn Marston. By the Author of ‘* Emilia | far better expressed fy eras poets on former occa- Fosmar iM hee the ‘now Palo,s vole post 6ve, Stee 
Wyndham.” (Hodgson.) Mr. Hodgson is making | sions, it would have been as well to have allowed | Tyyrebury (W-), Life In Spain, Past snd f, 2 vols. post Byo, 
good progress. His series of novels is one of | the precious gems to have remained in their | Timts (5), Stories of Inventors and Discoverers of Kolence and 
sterling value, few of its volumes will be more | original caskets. pan eture rem, complete ext. m0. Se. & 
welcome than the present. The Boyne Book of Poetry and Song. (Down- Te Dramas fyom Seti Hicker pak eee eae 
——_———_ shire Protestant Offer.) It is a notorious fact | Wich fui tytn ace te 
MINOR POETS. t the greater part of the lyrical literature of | Watea's Wages’ , Limo. 16. 
East and West, and Other Poems. By L. 1. T, | [land has hitherto been of a disloyal and sedi- Ferganasman Oe Be Sealer Cheseen, Mae. Se. 
7 Black A the Minor Pocta” tious character. National woes and national | J#& . . Yh od; Lome. de. 
(James wood.) Among AROT wrongs, the tyranny of the Saxon and the innate | Winsiow (0), Grace ama Truth, ath ed. 241. 64. 


whom we have recently had occasion to introduce 
to our readers, the author of ‘ East and West” is 
entitled to hold a foremost place ; and this not so 
much because of his conspicuous abilities, as 
because his tuneful competitors happen to be 
peculiarly tuneless and incom t. The great 
mistake which most writers of verse full into, is 
to regard the appreciative as synonymous with 
the proluctive power; they seem to imagine that 
if they possess poctical sensibility, the ‘faculty 
divine” is certain to be superadded; whereas 
there are a hundred persons who are qualified to 
enjoy good Leg when they read it, for one 
individual who is able to write it. The poetic 
sensibility united with some literary culture, and 
a certain amount of fluency of poetical expression, 
beguiles many amiable and accomplished persons 
into the belief that they are possessed of the 
divine affiatus, and are specially commissioned to 
be the exponents of the subtlest aspirations of 
their time. They mistake a mere accomplishment 
united with a certain d of nervous ——s 
for the rare gift of genius; and make sorry wor! 
of it accordingly. The clever author of ‘* East 
and West" has made this fatal mistake. He has 
talents ; he can write clever verses; his course of 
reading has taught him the art of expressing him- 
self with propriety; and his volume of verses 
clearly proves that he has thought as well as read, 
and that he has really something to say and knows 
how to say it well, if he had contented himself 
with saying it in any other than a poetical form. 
We do not like to be harsh in our judgments, and 
ry recognise merit where we see it; and there- 

re, though there is no new thought, no new 
image, no striking e ing of old thoughts and 
images in the following quotation, yet as it is 
essentially aha’ eae quote it for the pleasure of 
our ers. e pleee wherein it appears is 
entitled ‘The First Eredie.” 


| 
| 
: 


taste is exhibited throughout the volume 
selection of topies, and considerable dex- 
is manifested in the manner in which 
they are treated. The following thought is well 


expressed. 


nobility of the Celt, have been the most fruitful 
topics to the Milesian bards, Who does not 
remember such songs as ‘‘Up for the Green,” 
‘*Lillibullero,” ‘*When Erin first rose," and 
scores of others breathing a similar spirit? The 
* Boyne Book” is intended as @ counteractive. 
Songs fired with love to the throne and constitu- 
tion of England have not been wanting; but, 
hitherto there has been no such collection of these 
as could compare with those of an opposite cha- 
tacter. The merits of the songs in this little 
collection are of conrse very various, almost as 
various as the songs themselves. Nevertheless, 
the volume, as a selection of so) for a certain 
class, is decidedly meritorious, and contains some 
pieces of sterling quality, 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


Adoock's aginer rs Pocket Beak, tsa), €:, 
Abn jE} Method of Learning German, by Pfeiffer, ltme. Js. 
Aha /P- |, Method of Learning Greek, 2od Course, ts. 6d, ) vod. com- 


Aha (F:), Method of Learning Freuch, by Didier, lise. 3s. 

Akan (P.), Method of Learning Italian, by Mentelth, 12me. ax 

Alde or, Chonks in My Mut, tnd ed. itm. Se, 

Baldwin (H.), Ulstory of Engtand for Young Persons, new ed 12s. 


Barker (Mra; K.), Land of Promise an Accouat of the Holy Lasd, 


Saree. 
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Bright (J.) Diseases Lange, ard ed, Bro. Be, 
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mown (A. 31), , the Prophet, a Tale of the Covenanters, post 


Brown (2), Hore Subseceiva; Locke and Sydenham, 2nd ed. post 


five. fs, 

Dechanan (R.}, Book of Roelenlastes; tts Meaning and Its Lessons, 
me le 

Dares (B.), Scotch Somes, with Accompaniments, by Montgomery, 


Ato. ds. 
Huther (J. 0.), Now Introduction to Geography, 18th ed. Imo. 2s. Gt, 
Carey (H. MO. Matilda of Normandy, 18m, 20 
Cartwright (P.), Autobiography of (Back woods’ Preacher), Sth ed. 
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Christians Slew, or, Words in Season, by A. LO. ‘Eo lame. a, 


Christy's Minstrels’ New Somes, Book 6, 440, Ls. 
} Coming of Chrtet in His Glot ; Emo, Le. 6d. 
trasalated Jarvis and Jobannot, new ed. 8vo. fe. 
very Boy's itook, new posh tre. te. Os. 
Fa (T), Guide to Drawing Bills of Costs, post fvo. 1s. 6d, 
she fur the Flock ; Scrape of Consolation for 
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poet S¥0, he 
oe ay gad History, by a Lady, edited by Maunder, Sind ed. 
Godfray (1f.), Treatise om the Lamar 
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Gw mes at Trath, 2h ed, powt Hwa, lds. 


$ro, 4s, 
Hibernian Prany an Sovkes of Friends, port fro. 2s, 

Horne |R. H.), ustrelinn Facts and Frosperts, Lime. Ga. 

Hughes (J. Vj, Hood Ineense, . 4. td. 

(Hl. N), Genera of British S vets. royal Ovo, $0. 
Lu 4.), Act te Amend the Law of P: |, 1tano. Be. tel, 
Harton W.), The Doomed Hhip; oF, Wreck Arctic Regions, 
|. S¥0. Sa, 

Johnstone (Wj) and Croall (A.), Natare-Printed British fea Weeds, 
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a with Aphortams, by Jaco! 
Nicbuhr’s H of Rome, Vol. 3, mew ed. BBs, 
Parents’ Cabinet of Amusement and 


Instroctiom, new ed. in 4 vols, 
Be, Gd, each ; 1m G vole 2s. ef. each, 
Pasone as! Vol. 34, Lottery of Life, by Countess of Biessing- 





NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Tae first number of Mesars. Sampson Low and 
Co.'s Index to Current Literature is now before us. 
It isan admirable production, well printed, and 
carefully compiled, It must meet with extreme 
and deserved success. 


The members of the Social Science Association 
are exerting themselves to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of journeymen bakers; and to this end have 

itted the circulation of a mass of evidence on 

i subject, and which is to be published in the 
transactions of the Society. Perhaps no better 
specimen of the terrible nature of these facts 
ean be found than the following quotation, by 
high authority on such subjects, Dr. Guy, of 

z's College Hospital who states : 
“I found none [of the journeymen bakers —_ 


in what may be termed robnst health, that is to 
healthy, florid complexions. Only 14 in the 100 had a 


tolerably health: while the carpetitera, who 

may be said to be’ in the enjoyment of robust 

amount to about 72 per cent, eS eens il 
of 1)1 bakera, 


for men working out of doors, 


9 had some severe lingering disease of the lungs, 


scavengors, 19 
18 per cent,”* 

A little publication has just been issued by 
Messrs. Tallent & Co,, entitled ‘* Seth Bede, ‘the 


Methody,’" and —— to be the life of one 
Seth Evans, a M ist, whose calm life has been 
depicted in the character of Seth Bede, one of the 
brothers in ‘‘ Adam Bede.” The unknown author 
of this publication seems to consider the authorshi 
of that novel to be quite a settled question, an 
speaks of Miss Evans as though she had acknow- 
ledged herself the writer the work. This 
anonymous author says : 


The similarity of the lives of Seth Bede and 
Seth Evans is certainly striking, as anybody must 
admit who, having read the novel, this little 


blication : 
* Adam Beda,’ 


village referred to as Hi in 
oy lige be phim og 

* have a handsome 
ah breathed 
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fe 


entally fell into a 
the next morning, 
Anterior to this event, 
Beth become 


brook, 


thas 
he was praying, conviewon first reached me. was in 
distress of soul ; the anguish I suffered is by 
able.’ ...How true is it thas the Chris- 
Cane oa, Bune SS from to 


From this period Seth's course of usefulness 
commenced—he was chosen to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Mr. Beresford ;: 

“Every renee. however afterwards he may riso to 
eminence, looks back with affeetionate interest to bis first 
sermon, | Our humble friend was not an exception in whis 

The country people would soon walk miles to 
hear phaenee 8 vans,” and he persisted in hi 
course spite the teazing of his elder brothers, whe 
held high Church principles. Like Bunyan, he 
had his moments of doubtful terror, He declared 
the enemy often said, ‘* You are not called to 
preach ;” but he fought and overcame, Shortly 
after the commencement of this mission he met 
the Dinah of **Adam Bede.” Of her it is said ; 


gene yp eet ley words of com- 
fort. into cars,........ The appeals of Dinah were so 
touching that they generally met with a ready response, 
seed Wa poke ay nt ee a noord 
Dinah preach, and after ay to have a 
mast oath other in various parta of ihe country ah religious 
guberings.” 


Marriage had never been contemplated by Dinah, 
and the dsome young Methodist had some 
difficulty in overcoming her scruples. The couple 
continued to preach, and soon they created a 

igious revival in Roston. After many years of 

deeds and charity, Dinah fell ill and died— 

r death-bed was The *‘ Adam Bede” of 
the novelist died some years before Seth, of whose 
end it is said : 


On one Monday, he knew his time was come. 
He requested a friend to read some Roseenes from 
the Book of Books, then took to his and died 
in a few hours, his last moments being calm and 
happy. He was then in his eighty-second year. 
That there are many coincidences between 
**Seth Bede's" life the history of ‘* Adam 
Bede,” few who have read both works will deny ; 
but whether ars —_ can be = to an 
anonymous elucidator a dispa point is 
certainly doubtful. 





THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, 


&h anomalous position; false 
stambling- block. 
My object in addressing you on 


this subject ia to request 
quate ben heh one tees meee 
e 





had what ia called a good education, nnd were roared 
without any expectation that they woukl ever have to 
depend upon their own exertions their maintenance, 
H , thonsaniis—of once well-to-do women are, 
from some anlooked-for cause, seeking employment in that 
overstocked flelii, the Governess Market. hy is thie? 
Are there no other ways open forthem? I think there 
are, But a mistaken idea of what is and what is not 
“respectable,” seems to be a barrier to such persons un- 
derta. tm oceupations of responsibility and trust 
which offer. refer to snch situntions ss muatrons, 
a secretaries, Lc,, attached to how- 
orphan infants and for the sick, institutions of 
, and so forth. FE need only mention the great 
m that occurs in many of the foundling hospitals, 
= ape pane &c., in connection with the 


posts should only be filled by intelligent women, of sound 
principles and 4 gocd education; only such are capable 
of appreciating and carrying out the ons of medical 
men, With the retirement of ** Mrs, Gaeep," 


le wornen from 


Tae Watrne or tux PaMruer REFERRED TO. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
—— 
Paris, November 16th, 

Tue most intricate comedy ever played w 
the stage does not certainly go beyond the “ plot 
and intrigue" resorted to in the “‘high comedy” 
at this moment being performed upon the stage of 
central Italy. Here we have whole tions 
** set free” as we are told in the Moniteur by the 
victories of France—only, by the express order of 
those who say they set them free, they are not to 
make any use of their freedom, Italy is not to act 
as though she were a free agent. She may do 
what she likes—so on, a she does nothing ! Sho 
is told by the Emperor Napoleon at Milan, in June, 
to “learn how to fight,"—to make her sons 
“soldiers, that they may ultimately be citizens ;” 
and when she prepares to do so in earnest, she is 
told she must mind what she is about, for that the 
‘Treaty of Villafranca” must be executed, 

Driven to the very last extremity with one man 
only, who does not only his duty, but al his duty 
—with Garibaldi alone for her champion and sup- 
port—alistracted Italy turns to the establishment 
of a regency as a last chance. And a chance, no 
doubt, it was; but what happens then! The 
“friend” who has brought about all this com- 
plication turns round, and officially, and by the 
voice of the Monitewr, says, ‘‘ No, there must be 
no regency!" I again say Italy is free—but only 
free to do nothing; to be a mere puppet in the 
hands of the Imperial French showman. If this 
be not a scene of high comedy cr grand, I have 
lost a proper sense of what is dramatic. 

In the way of theatrical exhibitions, what is 
ping on upon a large scale between Paris and 

urin is imitated in a small way at bo oy ae 
There, the longing desire of the Empress has been 
at last gratified, and M. Octave Fenillot has 
written a small comédiette, in which her Majesty 
will have a part ‘all to herself.” is has 
the object of long negociations on her part; she 
tried for it last year, but her taciturn spouse 
made signs that it was positively out of the ques- 
tion. Nevertheless, the French Py Bp Leip 
true, that, ‘‘ ce que femme veut Diew le veut,” 
the Empress is to mount upon a mimic stage and 
perform a part written expressly for her! A curious 
coincidence was this; when once the point was 
carried, and the principle of the ‘ play-acting” 

ited, then her -y went a little further,and 

inted that she should like to play a proverte of 
Alfred de Musset’s, This, was t 
sible. But which b! The most 08s 
one was held to be “Jl fant qu'une porte soit 
owverte ou fermée ;* but when this had been agreed 
upon, it was suggested that ridicule would attach 
to the fact; for that, while the entire political 


* “A Kew Words on Woman's Work,” Tweedie, 337, 
Strand. 
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conduct of France was precisely that of forcing a 
has — neither ** shut nor o Be would 
be laughable to comment upon it by playing at 
Court the aly jece in the world - tithe —— 
was capable of being made use of against 

Receer and the government. People here are 
uick-witted, and no one present would have 


ailed to ly the proverb ; so that was giver. up, 
and peobebiy Le caprica’ will be the proverb 


I am bound to say the Schiller Festival went 
off, upon the whole, very well. All the Fes- 
Cantatas, &c., being sung, and all the 

r part Ss ter in German, which emly 
e Teutonic part of the audience understood, it 
was, of course, possible to “blink” a certain 
number of questions that would have been 
awkward to treat before a purely Parisian public. 
The new Canfata of Meyerbeer, written (like his 


rophéete. 
One of the curious things at this Seliller. 
for those who thoroughly understood German, was 
the recital of the scene in Don Carlos by Dawison. 
Naturally, a really dramatic actor loses consider- 
ably from want of the accessories of the stage, 
from want of costume, action, &c., and therefore 
it would be unfair altogether to judge this arti 
whose reputation in Germany is very 
mere recitation is independent of any 
and is chiefly dependent on the capacity 
voice, and on the just and true coneepti 
— — here I ee 
saying, I found Dawison unequal to 
that had preceded him. He is evidently ami 
telligent man, but more is required in 
gence only to be a perfect actor, or to 
rfectly the parts written by a poet 
iller. Dawison has a great want. of 
in the vocal intonations ; his voice is monetonens, 
ni 


i 
i 


t 


I 
Ebi Ree 


it 


and he is addicted to forcing it, 


quieter in some 
more youthfally enthusiastic. I wanted him 
have less mere intelligence, and more roger 


w 
cirens, peony ‘ot human beings, rps. be 
fourth, pabers, of whom knew one word of what 
was spoken, all seemed to vibrate to the exclama- 
tion, and one burst of enthusiasm followed the 
words : ‘‘Give them but liberty of 3” 
Probably freedom has a —— 
which everybody understands, for certainly 
Schiller’s accents, clamouring for freedom in an 
— idiom, woke a tremendous echo in the 
ie, 

rhe is a rage for “‘revivalisam™ here es in 
other places, bat purely in the way of art The 
Théatre Lyrique is as usual foremost in the land- 
able undertaking of bringing forward the works of 
the old masters to be appreciated by the present 
generation, In a few days we shall have the 
Orphés aux Enfers, with Madame Viardot as 
Orpheus, and we shall be able to judge really of 
how far Gluck meets the sxiguece of modes 
art. The rehearsals are under the superintendence 
of Berlioz, than whom no ane better could be 
chosen. He has made the old masters his special 
study, and no one knows Gluck as he does. It 
is thought, however, impracticable to give the 
original overture to ée. The orchestration 
seemed so very much too po. ver these days of 
saxhorna, i and i 
was thought unadvisable to begin a classical work 


f 
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4 piece of music which might at once indispose 


bd blic. 

The young girl who is to play the part of 
Burydice has fails been “caught” in one of 
the cafés chantants of the Boulevards, and her 
Saree nce and nafecté are beyond belief. At one 

the last rehearsals, seeing Berlioz very busy 
gring instructions to the chornses and to Mame. 

iardot, the young lady asked whether “ that was 
M. Gluck?” o,” was the re ly, “it is only 
& great fnend of his.” The ict ooked rather 
angry, and said she thought he might ‘deal s 
little less unceremoniously by what was not his 
own music.” 

This little Théitre Lyrique has so admirably 
done its duty by the public and by art, that who- 
ever wants to attempt eithera “revival” or an 
“improvement” applies to M, Carvalho, its in- 
telligent director, A few weeks since, Richard 
‘Wagner and his ‘‘ school ” took it into their heads 
that the Tannhatiser might be an interesting spec- 
tacle for the Parisians, and a Polish princess 
called u . the husband a. Miolan, and 
suggested the ‘getting up” of some of Wagner's 
— Probably M. icvetne thought that even 
Gluck, austere as he is, was more likely to “take” 
than a composer who sets out by saying that any 
** melodic-phrase is a mistake ;"" so he is reported 
to have proposed that twelve or fifteen hundred 
pounds should first be insured to him for the 
expenses of bringing out the iece of “ the 
music of the Future,” as Wagner's disciples call 
his operas, Such great works as or 

; neers (as mn said to ar been the argument) 
canno' ttingly represented under an outlay of 
Tas wena tis : 

am inclined to fancy that the fervour of the 
“school” has been a little checked by this 
financial complication, and probably the ardour 
of the disciples will resemble that of the indi- 
vidual who was ready to ‘‘ swear to,” bat not to 
ae " his political chief"s success, 

‘The Théatre Francais has had a gentle kind of 
triumph with a very harmless milk-and-water five- 
act piece, called Le Duc Job, in which the scenes 
of all young Alexandre Dumas’s plays are badly- 
imitated, and severely diluted ; added to which 
= have the declamations brought into fashion, 

Ponsard against the Bourse; the whole ex- 
tremely well performed and remarkably well 
Seemed, which, in the present state of the French 
— wonld appear to be pretty well all that is 

Apropos to dresses, there is a system established 
at Compitgne, that to English ideas does seom 
something positively wicked. Four toilettes a-day 
are about the general requirement, though there 
are days when only three are necessary; the invi- 
tations are for eight days, and no lady is expected 
ever to be seen twice wearing the same gown, 
Count this up, and you will find an average 
of 80 or 32 toilettes to be carriel down to 
the Court. a female inrifée not to be 
alone, but to have a daughter (or two danghters) 


with her—you come at once to 90 or 94 dresses | 
Now the ave 


) each, there may be some 
which cost only 120 or 150 franca ; but them 
all at 260 francs, reach, for each person, the 
fi of 3002, or 3204; and if two persons, 6002. or 
6402.; if three, 9002. or 9601. 1 is fact alone is 
monstrous—we English can have no hesitation in 
Ping 0 5 and when you come to think of what 
French fortunes are, you see at once a prime cause 
of all the corruption, and the i ty, and the 


Tet us abe haps at home and compare the 
noble deeencies, the e simplicity, of Windsor | 
8 false luxury, with all | 


what is more, we may understand why our 
beloved and respected mistress has around her 
such a host of dignified, pure women ; of women 
gocd and simple as they are fair, but whose high 
historic names and whose beauty have splendour 
sufficient in themselves to do without the ac- 
cessories of ornament, costing in one week the 
yearly income of a gentleman's family. 1 confess 
this item of expenditure at Compiigne seems to 
me quite shameful. 





SCIENTIFIC. 
—-— 
MEETINGS OF THE WEEK. 


Tus. Justitution of Civil Rugineers, 8 ra. Continued 
discussion On the Government Water-works, Tru 


falgar Square,” and, ime pereaiis, “On Arterial 
Mtns’ CE. ee , 
net. C. BE. 

—— Society, Oem, 1,“ On tho 
Batrac 8, aed Fis! collected by the Rev. 
H. B. in the a 3 Dr. 
Ginther. 2. “On new birds from the Rio Napo,” 
by Mr. Sclater. e 
Wen. Society af Arte, fea, “On China, and its Rela- 

igs $e Sete Commas,” by Sir John Howring, 
> Britieh Archaologiex! Association, 84 rt. 1, “On 

Cmear's Passage of the Thames and his route after- 

wards,”" by the Hoy, Henry Jenkins. 2. Pa, 

Saxon Antiquitien discovered at Caistor,” by Mr. 


Bateman, 
Tus. Royal Society. 1, “On Spontaneous Evaporn- 
or 
ita Melting Point,” by Professor J, meson. 


Rovan Grocrarnican Socrery.—The mare 
meeting of this Society for the session, was hel 
on Momay evening, at Burli m House, Sir 
Roderick J. Murchison, Vice-President, in the 
Chair, Elections. Professor Otto Struve, of St. 


Petersburg, as a a member; Sir 
Edward Bo: Bart. ; t ¢ Rev’ Charles Oukl 4 
M.A.; Lord Henry Scott; Henry Duckwort 
George Gammic, Charles Maret, M.A., and Francis 
Tagard, Esqs., were elected Fellows. Acressions, 
The accessions to the Library and Map Rooms 
since the last meeting included among others, 
2009 Ordnance Maps; 76 Admiralty Charts ; 
Sheets of the Great Trigonometrical Survey 
India; Good Maps of ium and Sardinia ; 
Papen's Hohen-Schichten-Karte von Central 
E ; Charts of the Zambesi, Shire, &c., by 
the Tichgstene Expedition ; Schrenck’s Reisen 
und Porschungen yi ayn — _—s 
Alberdi’s Organizacion eracion Argen- 
tina; Forrest's New fn mor) the Moluceas ; 
Jackson's eae Kaaae’ Pere Bas on 
African Geography ; for's es de I’ . 
vatoire Caner a Russie; and the transactions 
of various hical and scientific societies at 
home and abroad. The Paper read was: '* Dis- 
coveries by the late Expedition in search of Sir 
John Franklin and party, &c.” by Captain, 
MWClintock, R.N. 


Roya Iystrrvre oF Brerisnt ARcHTrEects.— 
The decease of the President of this Institute, 
Earl de Grey, will prevent any meeting of mem- 
bers and visitors in these rooms on Monday 
evening next, the 2lst instant. The reading of 
Mr. G, Gilbert Scott's r on ‘* Westminster 
Abbey,” announced at the last meeting, when the 
Prosident was in the chair, is postponed to 
another occasion. 


Barrisn Horotocicar Instirere,—The Council 
of this Institute having resolved to devote the 
Thursday evenings in each week to the reading of 
papers and for dizeussion on horological subjects, 
the first meeting of the present season took 
Nov. 10th, at the rooms of the Institution, 35, 
Northampton Square, Clerkenwell. Adam Thom- 
son, Esq., in the chair. Mr. Ferguson Sagl 84 
a long and learned address on the question of the 
‘ Relative advantages of the Lever and Duplex 
Escapements, and which may be considered the 
best suited for pocket Timekeepers.” After describ- 
ing, by the aid of diagrams, the principles involved 
in the construction of both escapements, and a 
method of working from which the best results 
may be obtained, he concluded by stating that from 















of 


a with nearly an 
es 


animated discussion followed, in which several 
members took part by relating their ience of 
_ ne pate weiel thes which the lever or 
Ox a the major’ ressing 
an 0 opinion that, freon the — ent sae, jd 
escapement was y supersedi 
duplex in public oad 


Cremican Sovisry.—Nov. 3, Professor Brodie, 


statements of most authors, 
strontia, unlike hydrate of baryta, is 
at a red heat. 


ALKALINE Guase.—Electricians have 
acquainted with the fsct, that some kinds 
containing an excess of alkali can never be 
dry, and are in consequence unfit for their 
It appears that similar sorts of glass, which are 
not uncommon, do not suit the otographer. 


beer 


sealy surface . Splitgerber a simple 
sethed of antesting this He upon 
the plate to be tested a little fased chloride of cal- 


cium, which leaves no mark if the glass be good, 
but if it is bad, produces a rough opaline 
appearance. 

Propagation or Frver.—Dr, William Budd, 
communicating with the ZLenect, attributes the 


in the evacuations of discas 
duces several instances in confirmation of his 
theory, which if correct peints to the necessity of 
special measures to prevent places of convenience 
and sewers being the means of ~—s 
disease, The chemistry of these questions is 

in its infancy, and we are unable to exhibit the 
Poisonous matter in a separate form, or trace the 
= conditions under which it is produced. 

nti 


ieratia seqetier lelnanet yore tn extend 
in i upon the 
Pociee whi deus peponad. The only safe 
course is to the presence of all masses of 
trefying su oes as bable sourees of 
See and to ensure removal from the 


vicinity of human habitations. If a man dies of 
fever, it is a matter of little consequence whether 
the doctor calls it “ intestinal” or i af 
Hoe is welcome to any name he likes, 52 wo 
are insured against the faet. 

Agtirician Icr.—M. Carn, of Paris, has 
recently introduced a machine for the artificial 
formation of ice which is highly spoken af. 
The principle is that of the well-known air- 
pump experiment, in which water is frozen by 
the abstraction of its heat through the evapo- 
ration of ether in contact with it; and some 
of our ones may — an ingenious 
apparatus for carrying on this process on a large 
gue which sae exhibited in Holborn a few years 

pes oan aa in this — a co aor ha 

int ee, compete wi ma 
ton in he vicinity of cheap means of transport’; 
but it is quite possible that canes become an ar- 
ticle of merchandise among a wealthy and luxurions 
community, out of the way of ordinary sources of 
% . Carré's re — consists of a 
« fndrical vase of copper, hermetically sealed im 
parts. The upper wall of this cylinder ig 
ierced with holes, into which copper tubes are 
ed with solder. These tubes are open at 
and closed at the bottom, and similar tubes, con- 
taining the water to be frozen, are 
them, contact being prevented by an i 
layer of alcohol, ensures in 
drawing tho inter tubes after bag er igh ae 
gelation. The cylinder is thon with ether, 
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which is pumped out in form of vapour as evapor- 
ation takes place, and condensed in order that it 
may be used again. When the process is finished, 
the ice-tubes are withdrawn, and their contents 
detached ad & momentary immersion in cold 
water, which allows them to be shaken ont like 
candles from a mould, The cold produced in the 
tefrigerating, or alveolar, tubes is so intense that 
a thermometer plunged into the aleohol left in 
one of them after the withdrawal of the ice tube, 
fell, in five minutes, to 13° Fahrenheit, and a 
moistened finger brought into contact with the 
side of the tube was instantly frozen to it, with 
the sensation of a violent burn. M. Carré can 
produce rather less than 1 ewt. of ice in an hour 
and a-half with two-horse power. 





PINE ARTS. 


WINTER EXHIBITION OF CABINET PICTURES 
BY BRITISH ARTISTS. 

Foa, frost, storm, Lord Mayor's Day, and the 
Winter Exhibition, prove incontestably that 
‘* Winter is y-comen in,” Yet there is always a 
genial air abont the Winter Exhibition. The 
room is a snug one; and the pictures are all of 
cabinet size, and mostly of unassuming subjects. 
You feel constrained to look at them leniently, 
and think the best you can of the whole affair, 
just as though you were in the drawing-room of 
‘an old friend, or the studio of a good-natured but 
exigent acquaintance. Still, with every desire to 
= the best we can of it, we are compelled to 

mit that the Winter Exhibition of 1859 is not 
the best of the seven, There are more pictures on 
the walls than last year or some previous years, 
‘but they are smaller, of less value, and more of 
them it seems to us have been exhibited before. 
We never look for anything very great or very 
atartling at this November = mt the present 
is beyond the average of common-place and tame- 
ness, Several of the old contributors are missing ; 
several send works of small account; and even 
the pre-Raphaelites, who usually muster here in 
force, make but a poor and anything but a pre- 
—— display. 

tanfield has a couple of small pictures—home 
subjects—treated in his most thoughtful style. 
Almost they might be called picture poems. ‘The 
Goodwin Sands” (No, 146) ahows that treacherous 
shoal, with a hapless ship lying on it, a total wreck. 
Far off, the Goodwin light is burning dimly, for 
the morning is breaking over the scene of ruin. 
But though the tide has receded, and the storm is 





passing away, neither on wreck nor sand do we! 


see trace of a human being. 
some gallant life-boat crew has been here, but 
there is a dreary hopeless atmosphere hanging 
about the scene which seema to convey the notion 
that the painter had no good news to tell us, 
The companion picture ‘Land's End’ (147), also 
shows us a wreck, but here the vessel has gone on 
the rocks in broad day-light, and we may antici- 
pate succour from the number of fishermen and 
coastinen who are hurrying to the beach. Both 


We may hope that | 


the pictures are very effective in character ; | 
painted with masterly caso and decision; the! 


chiaroscuro almirably managed; the prevalent 
colour much what we should expect to see under 
the circumstances, It is too late to complain of 
it now, else we might wish that Mr. Stanfield 
could be induced to vary the prevalent hue some- 
what. It is rather trying to one's memory to 
see, for instance, those well-remembered Cornish 
rocks, and that gy gree sea, painted of almost 
the same hue as the turbid water and mudd 
ahoals of the Kentish coast. But we very wil- 
tingly sccept the pictures as they are, glad to see 
Mr. Stanfield continue to set so good an example 
to his juniors of careful workmanship, and glad 
that he can still point so well end with such 
evident enjoyment in his labour, The pictures 
both bear Note Jane, 1859, 

Mr. Roberts has also a pair of newly-painted 
cturea, views in Rome, of about the sume size ay 
r, Stanfield’s English scenes. Bat Mr. Roberts 
has long ceased to paint anything better than 
somewhat loose sketches in oil,  Thoug 


he his | 
pictures are of subjects in which the details are | 





most precious, he is utterly neglectful of them ; 
and in scenes of which a rich and brilliant colour 
seems almost an inherent portion, he confines 
himself to a dirty drab. Yet take them as 
sketches, or studies of effect, and you will be 
delighted with their cleverness, and enjoy their 
suggestiveness, Tho better of the two is No. 180, 
‘Remains of the ha of Mars Ultor;' the 
other, ‘ Remains of the Temple of Minerva’ (129), 
is careless in drawing and far too negligent of 
details ; a building of such celebrity, t painted 
at all, should have been painted with some regard 
to its noble forms and exquisite finiah, ‘The rest 
of the picture is, however, as carelessly handled 
as the temple ; and the whole has an awkwardly 
squat aspect. 

* King Lear and Cordelia’ (114), by D. Maclise, 
R.A,, is merely a careful study for large paint- 
ing: it is dated 1863. The head of Lear is a ve 
powerful one, but the right hand is too pis | 
and, as it strikes us, somewhat questionable in 
drawing. It is painted with a curious reserablance 
to fresco, and with” surface quite unlike the usual 
hard smooth surface of the painter's oil pictures, 
* Morning’ (156), and *‘ Home Thoughts’ (157), 
E. M. Ward, RB, A., are a couple of cleanly painted 
and clever studies of female feade ‘Bed Time' 
{157}, by Mrs. E. M. Ward, is a more finished 

icture, but the subject is scarcely worth the 

bour spent upon it, A sulky child objecting to 
go into the bath before getting into bed, with a 
very common-place servant coaxing it to be a 
goo child, surely can interest none but the 
mother of the pouting young lady. Nor is the 
execution so happy 4s in many previous pictures 
we have scen from Mrs. Ward's easel, ‘ A Thing 
of Beanty ia a Joy for ever’ (126), J. Phillip, 
ARA., or as we may now write RA., is 
our adimimble painters favourite donna in her 
old babiliments. But much as we admire Mr. 
Phillip, and much as we admire the lady to 
whom he is so constant, we must confess that we 
are not so impressed with the supremacy of her 
beauty as he seems to be, At any rate, we must 
be permitted to doubt whether a thing of beauty 
with so unintellectnal a countenance would remain 
a joy for ever: and we are half-inelined to advise 
Mr. Phillip (though, we fear, he is too much 
infatuated to listen to advice) to break off the 
connection ere it be too late, or, if he will 
not do that, at least to present Madame with 
a new robe and searf. Mr, Poole has, in two 
small pictures (127-5), entitled ‘Girl stand- 
ing at a Well,’ and ‘Girl going to the Spring,’ 
returned to the class of subjects by which 
he first acquired celebrity. But he has been so 
long painting grand, murky, historical solemnities, 
that simple out-of-doors Nature evidently * puts 
him out.” More like one of Mr. Poole’s early 

ictures is Mr. Thomas Fued's ‘Anxious Look- 
Bat" (68), a sturdy Scotch (or Irish f} fisherman's 
lass, by the seaside, looking however angry, 
rather than anxious, but a bonnie Inss, and 
capitally painted, 

The pre- Raphaelite leaders, Mr. Millais, and Mr. 
Holtnan Hunt, send only a small head each. Mr. 
Millais's is entitled ‘ Meditation’ (121), but the 
feeling suggested by the picture is rather that of 
remorse, It is a very forcibly-painted head of a 
female of an order of beauty not often met with 
out of Mr. Millnis's canvases. The eyes are 
large and vacant, lips thick and red, nose sacar 
retroussé, chin long and forward, upper lip wit 
tracings of incipient hair: a face full of restrained 
sensuousness, which is symbolised further by a 
wreath of passion-flowers on the head. c 
face in one that cannot fail to make a strong, but 
will hardly leave a pleasing impression onthe spec- 
tator. Asa painting it will not add to Mr. Millais’s 
fame, but it is we suppose only a study, and asa 
study of characteristic expression it is very striking. 
‘The School Girl's Hymn" (07), by W. Holman 
Hunt, is a small head of a country charity school- 
girl, with her month wide open, and twisted in an 
extraordinary manner, singing on her way to 
school, The most noticeable thing in the picture, 
however, is the curiously elaborate imitation of 
her dress—a green worsted jacket (crochet-work 
we belicve the ladies call it), a red and white 


worsted scarf (looking both like veritable worsted 
work), and o brown straw hat. Bat curiously 
enough Mr. Hunt has « double here, In *The 

tof the Brood’ (117), by R. B. Martineau, we 

ve the very same girl, in the same jacket, scarf, 
and hat, and painted of the same size, and in pre- 
cisely the same manner—but here, instead of dis- 
torting her face in her efforts at singing, she is 
smniling at a little chick which she holds in her 
hands. Mr. Wallis has a study (or a picture), 
*Xarifa’ (154), a very lo’ y, seated medi- 
tatively. All the subsidiary of the 
picture,—the lady's purple velvet robe, the 
tapestry, the furniture,—are painted solidly and 
well. Only the lady's face is unsubstantial,-—lost 
in a purple haze, Mr, F. M. Brown sends this 
year merely a very small circular view of ‘ South- 
end’ OF which the things that arrest the eye 
are the bright red postman's cart and postman’s 
coat; a cow in a very ungainly but very natural 
posture ; and the odd way in which the top of the 
tree conforms to the top of the frame. Mr. Brown 
is an able painter, but he resolutely sets himself 
against all largeness of style and beauty of form— 
and he must not be surprised if he has to week in 
the applause of a select few amends for the neglect 
of the many. Mr. J, Brett sends only one of his 
curiously minute views of ‘the Glacier of Rosen- 
Jani’ (13), and a study in water-colours of a country 
school-girl ‘ Kept in.” 

The only really ambitious pictures by young 
men are : * Boswell's Introduction to the Literary 
Club’ (45), by Eyre Crowe ; and ‘David playing 
on the Harp before Saul’ (143), by 8. Solomon. 
The reader will recollect Boswell's account of his 
reception st the club. In Mr. Crowe's picture, 
Johnson is leaning over the back of a chair address- 
ing the new member. Among those present are 
Burke, Goldsmith, Garrick, and Reynolds. Mr. 
Crowe has taken great pains with his picture, bat 
we are afraid he ia not to be congratulated on 
having succeeded with the portraits, Burke is a 
palpable failure. So is Reynolds—which is inex- 
cusable, seeing what excellent likenesses are avail- 
able of him at so many different periods of his 
life. Perhaps, on the whole, Johnson is the most 
characteristic figure. Poor Goldie is of course 
habited in his peach-blossom suit, for painters 
seem to regard it as much # settled thing that 
Goldemith shall always wear his peach-blossom 
velvet, as that Cowper shall at al! times and 
everywhere have on his night-cap. In the tech- 
nicalities of his picture, Mr, Crowe, we thi 
shows comakdocabie inoprovement. Mr, Solomon's 
picture is a singular one. The figures, drapery, 
and garniture, are intensely Judaic, Itis evident 
that every part has been carefully studied, but 
the result is not a pleasing picture, The head of 
Saul is characteristic, the expression striking ; but 
David is o stick ; and the woman and child are 
wonderfully tall and skinny, But Mr. Solomon 
has plainly no eye for beauty, or sternly refuses to 
become her votary. He bas a Babylon drawing 
(148), which is the very idealisation of feminine 
ugliness. We are sorry to be obliged to say it of 
a lady's picture, but Miss Solomon's ‘ Reading 
for Pluck,’ and ‘ Reading for Honours,’ are, what 
no lady's pictures ought to be, thoroughly 
vulgar, and not free fromm coarseness.  Ladics 
should not handle such subjects. ‘* Mary amd the 
Holy Women’ (66), by F. Fitzgerald, watching 
rb pre from a rowm in the governor's heuse, 
the departure to Calvary, whilst Peter turns from 
the window “weeping bitterly,” is better m im- 
tention than execution. Mr, Fitzgerald is hardly 
atrong 3 yet for such themes, 

Mr. E. W. Cooke, A.R.A., bas three small 
* Views of Venice and its Neighbourhood’ (85-37), 

inted with the care he never fails to bestow on 
ie cak. sal oh the strength and glow of 
colour, and atmospheric arities, he has 
lately aimed at producing. Mr. Hering has 
two very pleasing works—‘ A Sunset View of 

0 


the Ha Baim,’ and ‘Mountain, Lake, and 
Woater-fall,’ in one long low frame —the fall 
occupying the centre. Mr. G. Stanfield has a 
view of ‘ Richmond, Yorkshire’ (143), clear, 


cold, and lifeless. Mr. Oakes will, if he do not 
tuke heed, become a confirmed mannerist. He 


} 
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has ‘A Ford on the Traich-wen’ (122), which is, 
in character of shallow stream, tan; 
distant level, and clouded sky, the very counter- 
rt of many that have gone before ; whilst ‘A 
tudy on the Common’ is precisely the sandy 
common he has painted scores of times already. 
Mr. Hayes has three or four graceful little views, 
but he docs not make the progress his earl - 
tures promised. Mr. Hulme on y, but 
he wants largeness of style. Mr. Williams has a 
couple of carefully studied and vigorously painted 
scenes, and Mr. A, Gilbert two or three of small 
size, but very chastely painted, 

There yet remain, we see, several painters of 
genre, against whose works we have a note; but 
wo must them by with very brief mention. 
And first, we will dismiss that provokingly un- 
equal painter, Mr. C, Rossiter, who has here ‘A 
Pastoral’ (133), very true and very careful, but 
devoid of all interest. Artists should choose their 
subjects, not pick them up at hazard. Mr, G. 
Smallfield’s ‘Dancing Lesson" (136) looks as 
though he had been studying M. Chavet. His 
other works are but poor, ‘Cowper's Mother’ 
(99), by A. Johnstone, is, we fancy, a small 
replica of a picture exhibited at the Academy this 

ear. By Mir Gale there is an exceedingly clever 
Tittle portrait of a child in a fancy dress, ‘The 
Little Cardinal ;' and another, ‘The May Gar- 
land.’ One of the ar 208 pictures in the room is 
a full orbed ‘Luna,’ that maiden ‘whom mortals 
call the moon,” but which, under favour of Mr. 
Sidney Hodges, we should take to be a portrait 
of some sublunary fair, 

The water-colour drawings are not very numer- 
ous, Among them are two large and carefully- 
painted sea-views by Mr. C. Davidson, ‘East’ (47), 
the full moon risen some distance above the 
horizon ; and ‘ West’ (48), the setting sun. The 
veteran William Hunt sends some very as 
‘Apricots, Gra Currants,’ &c, (96); 1 
Harrison several branches of charming flowers ; 
Mrs. Oliver a couple of firmly drawn coloured 
sketches; and Margaret Gillies, a my Po 
* Waiting for the Return of the Herring Boats.’ 

Among the drawings is one that rather 
us. It is by Mr, Marks, and represents an old 
watchman, who is clad in mediaval cloak and 
hood, In his left hand he carries a long watch- 
man’s bill, with a lighted lantern led from 
its top. In his right hand he holds a cowhorn, 
which he is blowing with all his might at the door 
of a Norman church. Like many of Mr. Marks’ 
drawii it looks in one sense a caricature, in 
another a serious composition. The ludicrous, how- 
ever, decidedly predominates ; yet in the place of a 
title the frame as well as the catalogue, the 
inscription, ‘‘ Except the Lord keep the city, the 
watchman waketh but in vain.” If it be a joke 
(though in that case it was probably su by 
a well-known painting}, it borders on the profane : 
if it be serious, it requires elucidation, 


On Wednesday last, two new Royal Academi- 
cians were elected—an architect and a painter : 
Mr. Sydney Smirke in the room of Sir Robert 
Smirke, resigned ; and Mr. John Phillip in the 
room of Mr. C. R. Leslie, deceased. To the choice 
little objection can be raised—none as respects the 
merits of the men themselves. Both have fairly 
won their honours. The architect of the Reading- 
Koom at the British Museum, the United Univer- 
sity, the Carlton, and the Conservative Club- 
Houses, and other important works, and one of 
the mont acomplished members of his profession, 
Mr. Smirke seemed to be fairly marked out by 

‘8 position as the successor of his brother. There 
‘Was, infact, only one other architect among the 
Associates to compete with him; and, without 
papenit J into the question of their relative merits, 
it could not de overlooked that,whilst Mr. Smirke 
_ been twelve years an Associnte, Mr. Gilbert 

tt has been dut two ; and being besides a much 
tonne man, Mr, Scott can afford to wait « little 
onger. And this suggests the only question that 
can be raised as to Mr. Phillip’s election, He is 
an admirable painter, and will do more honour to 
Academy than he will receive from it ; but he 








was only elected Associate in 1857, and there are 


several other excellent painters of some ten or 
twelve years’ longer standing who do not deserve 


to be passed over, 


Death or James Warp, R.A.—Already there 
is a new vacancy in the ranks of the Royal 
Academy. On the 16th inst,, Mr, James Ward, 
the oldest of its members, died at his residence, 
Cheshunt, Hertfordshire. Born in London, in 
October, 1769, he lived to enter upon his ninety- 
first year. Educated as an engraver in mezzotint, 
he taught himself painting by watching George 
Morland paint, and copying his works; and his 
own early pictures were so much in Morland's 
manner, that they were sold by the dealers as the 
works of that master. For many years he con- 
tinued to engrave as well as to paint, and was 
appointed engraver to the Prince of Wales, after- 
wards George 1V.; but devoted himself wholly to 
pio, as soon as there was a sufficient demand 
for his pictures, At first, his, chief dependence 
was on portraits of horses, dogs, and cattle ; but 
his spare hours were employed on works of a more 
ambitious scope, both as to subject and size. 
Among these were his ‘ Bull Bait,’ ‘ Horse and 
Serpent,’ ‘ Bulls Fighting,’ ‘The Deer Stealer,’ 
&c. But, gaining confidence, he soared still 
higher—selecting for his pencil subjects like 
‘The Fall of Phaeton,’ and the Angel 
troubling the Pool of Bethesda.’ The British 
Institution having offered a premium of 1000/. 
for the best sketch commemorative of the 
Battle of Waterloo, Ward became a com: 
petitor, and to his ‘Battle of Waterloo—an 
eg, ail the prize was awarded ; the directors 
at same time giving him a commission to 
— @ large picture of it for Chelsea Hospital. 

en finished, the picture was exhibited in the 
Egyptian Hall, but proved anything but attrac- 
tive; and th it was afterwards hung up in 
the hall of Chelsea Hospital, it was subsequently 
taken down, and now lies packed away on rollers 
in some lumber room of that institution, Ward, 
however, always held fast to the belief that it was 
one of the chef-deuvres of the English school ; 
and as long as he was able to paint he continued 
to produce allegorical pictures, —. following 
his own bent, they were theological rather than 
rage § But his power lay in the delinea- 
tion of the domestic animals, and until he 
became an incurable mannerist, he painted 
animals with t truth and vigour. His largest 
and — is best work was a picture of 
an ‘ rey Bull and Cow,’ painted of life-size, 
and avowedly in rivalry with the famous ‘ Bull’ 
of Paul Potter. It was among the British pictures 
at the Manchester Art Treasures Exhibition, and 
its truth and power were generally recognised. 
Afterwards it was placed in the picture ry of 
the Crystal Palace, but whether it remains there 
now we do not know, A couple of his pictures 
are in the Vernon Collection. During his late 
years Mr. Ward's pictures in the Royal Academy 
exhibitions often excited the risibility of the 
younger men, a8 much from the strange choice of 
subjects, and the still stranger original verses that 
accompanied them, as from their very peculiar 
treatment. But though he had withdrawn from 
London to a pleasant cottage at Cheshunt, the old 
man kept on painting as long as he could guide 
his pencils, continuing to exhibit regularly till 
1855, when he was in his 86th year: his last 
Academy picture being ‘The Morning Gray—with 
Cattle of different Breeds.’ Mr, Ward was not a 
great painter, but he painted some pictures of 
animals that will in their peculiar walk contribute 
to sustain the reputation of the British school; he 
was enthusiastically attached to his profession ; 
and he was a worthy man. 

Another en in the obituary of the week, 
that of the Earl de Grey, who died on the 14th 
inst., aged seventy-eight, claims a word of notice 
in this place, he having held for nearly a quarter 
of a century the post of President of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and taken a warm 
and active interest in all its proceedings, He pre- 
sided at the opening of the session of 1859-60, 
exactly a week before his death, 








Bg — be oe _ — to be enriched 
with a noble pair of lan Reysdell, said 
to be amo the Sune oaks Gk en cathe oe 
existence. ey were purchased at the sale of 
the ¢'! of Count Stolberg, at Hanover, 
18] r 31, for about 2,250/., and may soon be 
expected in this country. We shall duly chronicle 
their arrival, They are the more precious, because 
the National oy tar previously no example 
by the master, and his finer works are 

rare. Giulio Romano’s ‘Birth of Jupiter,” pur- 
chased at Lord Northwick’s sale, we may add, 
will be exhibited to the public for the first time 
to-day. 


Rosa Bonheur’s picture of the ‘Horse Fair,’ 
which we ‘last week mentioned was being exhi- 
bited in “the Picture Gallery of Canterbury 
Hall,” a concert and smoking-room in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Westminster Road, is, as we 
feared, the picture bequeathed by Mr. Jacob Bell 
to the nation, The print publisher who 
of the artist the copyright, by the terms of his 
agreement holds possession of the picture for 
some time longer; and he it appears sent it for 
exhibition to Canterbury Hall, with a view to 
obtaining subscribers for the en 


Whatever may be thought of the a 


there can 


which is national gn 
holds possession of ith's 
that, too, be subjected to the crowd, and smoke, 
and gas, of Canterbury Hall, before it is deposited 
in the National Gallery ? 


The Montferrand Collection of jolica, of 
which we gave an account in TERARY 
Gazette of July 28, was this wock disporsed b 
the hammer of Christic and Manson. Altho' 
there was none of the wild excitement wh 
prevailed at the famous Bernal sale, and dari 
the subsequent Majolica-mania, the articles f 

some of them rather extravagant prices, 
he tazza of Maestro Giorgio—only ten inches in 
diameter—which seemed to be regarded as the 

m of the collection, was secured, we believe, for 
the South Kensington Museum, but at a cost of 
1301, We append a list of a few of the more 
remarkable lots ; 


magnificent oviform viaees, represen Annuncia- 
tion and ro = frtsted =F handles 
—60 guineas (Wetten). lendid oval deep dish, 
of Falissy ware, with ea and shells in 
relief; inches by 1 guineas (Parkins), 164 A 
vory a8 early French ware decp » Tepresent- 
ing D and Acton, engraved and glazed in bnl- 
hans eoloura; 19 inches diameter—11, 207. An oval 


with subjects 
from the life of Tobis, vided by inaake, with border of 


Cu and chimers, on the reverse a river 


Polissy ware, with flowers in colours; 11} inches 

diameter — do guineas (Addington). very 

fine tazza, with slightly sunk centre, 

Mercury at the house of Alemena, in me- 

tallie lustre col 38 specimen, signed 
Maestro Giorgio, and dated 1522; 10 Inches 

—l9N. 233. A pair of very fine with a 


dake welch awn, ere ter TS 
di }¥ ine! wh, - and He, 
duted 1614 on the back diameter 
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in relief, surrounded by fruits 
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the first of the 
ae on Monday at 


programm: 2 he from the best masters, 
ea shows, ™m 


in B 18, No.6. se 

Seated Reece Ree. : 

who can guess my ¢mo- } Mendolasohn, 
« Mozart. 


pos a se and most 
am was i one to the -eminence 
Tet jant of harmony. The. executants 
MM Sainton and Wieniawski—the first 
the B flat quartet, and the second, that 
i eT ge —_— 
a tion cient cele- 
oul not be surpassed in any 
world; whilst the pianoforte 
was interpreted after a matchless fashion, 
and Wieniawski, affording « proof, 
the playing, and by the manner in 
eso two artistes were listened to, that 
music is making its way with the 
calling out the admiration of 
less than of those amateurs who are 
able to find something to admire out of the school 
of Handel and Haydn. The vocal portion of the 
oorwert was intrusted to Mdme. Lemmens Sherring- 
ton and Herr Reichardt, who rendered their por- 
tion of the entertainment most effectively. . 
Benedict was nominally the conductor. His 
duties, were merely confined to accom- 
paniment, in which he excells 2 merveille. 

We turn from this demonstration of what is 
really worthy of the utmost consideration to the 
other exhibition, to which we have alluded, and 
which is — beneath contempt. The doors 

Lane have indeed beon opened 


at 


Ee 


Hg 
2 


i 


erie 
ieiet, 
5 


of 

only to show how far injudicions management 
pe unwise counsels can go in — the reputa- 
tion of artistes, who a ave become 
celebrities, had they not hacked about from 
place to place like the members ofa mere strolli 
caravan, without mercy to their powers, an 
without the slightest consideration for their 
fame, Anything more truly deplorable than 


dated | has for a long series of years 


of | as different from Pwas, as Puss differed from Love. 
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without a chorus or an orchestra, has been | 
twice attempted, cannot be conceived; whilst 
the Trovatore and the Martha have also been 
given in a manner that would positively have dis- 
graced a country barn. Not only has the music of 
these three operas been mrianl, but Sig. Giuglini 
has given more than sufficient proof that his voice, 
once 80 pure and lovely, is pretty well destroyed ; 
whilst it is but too apparent that Malle, Tietjens 
has lowered her style to raise the enthusiasm of 
mere, pit and ry audiences, so as very nearly 
to have lost what few pretensions she once had to 
be classed amongst the first-class members of her 
profession, As a proof that the human frame 
cannot long endure the tension of constant 
singing and acting, this lady completely broke 
down in the middle of the week, and was unable 
to fulfil an lp Ee at Oxford at a concert on 
Wednesday, which was honoured by the presence of 
the Prince of Wales. Sig. Vialetti is the only singer 
that bears such wear and tear tolerably well; but 
been used to a mill- 
horse career, and, therefore, having little to lose 
by the effort, can better bear the strain, which 
mere money-secking imposes upon him, Of the 
inferior members of this guasi Ltalian eS 
were unkind to say more, than that they do their 
best, that best is very far short of being 
satisfactory to purely musical ears, The —— 
Lane performances of this and part of last 

are giver: out as final leave takings, It is indeed 
to be desired, in every respect, that they really 
turn out to be so! 


Paixcess’s Toeatee.—On Saturday evening 
Miss Louise Ke in a third character, 
that of Nelly, in a entitled Nursey Chickweed, 


a is a hoyden with » warm heart, something 
sorrel, Esq. (Mr. Meadows), and his wife, Mrs. 
Clementina Jane Mountsorrel (Mrs, Weston), 
and only little daughter Nelly in the care of 
@ Mrs, Chickweed. For many years they re- 
‘at 
SS ee eee 
i de aang is only due to any en ination 
of Ji Chiekweed (Mr, H. Widdi 
uence of his wife's death, has ** brought 
Nelly, and another little boarder, named 
own honest way, and to whom he gives an educa- 
tion such as received. The consequence is, 
e tedly, r Vu Chickwved, as Jonathan 
ppv at ya ng on by fear that he dresses 
self off as that quiescent woman. In the midst 
enters Nelly, who, of course, ‘‘discovers” herself; 
when Mrs. 
sorrel, Esq. are nearly reduced to distraction upon 
ascertaining that the chief accomplishments of 
and ing off” all the in the village. 
However, they are not yet iently crushed, 


Nan, in Good for Nothing. Horatio Mownt- 
away to South America, leave their dear 

ceive periodical accounts of their durling’s 
‘ ), who, 

as n 

4 , as his own children, whom he loves in his 
that when Jfr, and Mrs. Mountsorrel arrive un- 
himself in his wife's old cl and passes him- 
Clementina Jane and Horatio Mount- 

their da hter consist in ‘‘overing” all the 
for Joey's friends also coming to find him, poor 


2 —— _— 
e tem oan ol —- i eliy, 
who is king lath, to assume cys Sunday 


costume, and in this state she appears before her 
parents, who, desiring to take away Nelly, 

is young rustic refuses to stir, and so the 
difficulty is obvinted, and the picee is terminated 
7 Nursey Chickwoed bei, en into the service 
Horatio Mountsorrel, . Of Miss Keeley's 
acting too much cannot be said; her power of 


me es 


commingling pathos with her delineation of the 
rough irl was extreme. Mr. Widdicomb 
acted admirably in his character—the first good 


one he has received since he has been attached to 
the Princess's company, if we except the grave- 
digger in Hamlet, The farce is very well written, 


the vulgar not ominating, as is too often the 
ease, over all kindliness, feeling, and common 
sense. 


On Wednesday the Wonderful Women seiet 
produced at this house, Mr. A. Harris sustaining 
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Harris may be pronounced successful, but he 
had to fight against many associations connected 
with the 2 gi of the Margwis. He was frequently 
applaud ; = —— Face dh — in those 
portions of the comedy whic Tupon path 
and at all times proved himself to be on eng 
Mr, F, Matthews played his origi of 
Cropin, and as irably as ever, Mise c. 

jereq played the Wonderful Woman, a character 
well fitted to her powers. 


Otrmpic TaEarre.—Ars. Charity Swift ia 
aware of everything about everybody everywhere 
in the vi She knows what people are going 
to do before they have made up their minds ; 
let them commit the least error, and she has them 
= a — ig Charity —y woman ; 

e speaks with the parson, and she dispenses 
much charity ; while people please her she is very 
=; but when they offend her she cannot 

elp damaging their characters. There can be no 
effect without cause, thinks Mrs. Charity Swi) 
and as she is perpetually fabricating effects, wa 
then plunging after causes, itis no wonder that she 
is frequently out of her de 


stranger, to remain in his house, especi as it 
contains a pretty sister. Mewes, ie cow 
is somewhat mollified when Mr. £dgar, 
stranger (Mr. Gordon), appears, and proves to 
— Charity, by a process of reasoni 
own ea rn declares him to be the 
squire, an pon practically hopes to 
herself by explaining why rm fi of her 
should be lowered. Mr. Edger denies the honour 
of squiredom, but he is soon attacked for a second 
time by Mrs. Charity, who by another of 
ao ube p hap ids ty usion that Mr. Zadgeer 
ente e village but to pro; to 
Mrs. Carty os widow, pat rae teow 
donot love chatterboxes, she is silent while waiting 
for the said But upon receiving a series of 
uestions which proves the stranger knows 
about the village, and is desirous of learning 
particulars possible, Mrs. Charity breaks: down, 
and pours such a flood of words upon Afr. Bdgar, 
— ed few pege val gr ozen characters 
ve torn to cae § , however, 
arriving from the lady's mill, with a request 
that she will - to it immediately, she leaves 
Mr, Edger with smiles upon her face. 
however, she returns the of outraged matronly 
and womanly virtue, She holds a portrait in her 
hand—Afr. Bigar’s beyond a doubt, And where 
did she get it? Why, from the neck of a poor 
woman with a child, to both of whom Mfrs. Charity 
in the fullness of her good heart has given shelter. 
“He is a villain,” says Mfrs, Charity, and 
only yields the position upon i 
lady is Edgar's married sister, who has had to 
— —— and 7 whom her brother has 
n secretly seeking, Mr. Edger also makes a 
but not to the widow. So is 
at | everybody, But is 
pet down, and in spite of her defeat she talks 
oudly, and with such full assurance, the 
remainder of the family must believe, whea they 
cae So Cele of that if kpc deal gle 
appens to be wrong in one decision, she wi 
pies and admiralle 


Pa 


brilliancy and flect whi h she, onl Hann 
and e which P 

The curtain fell amidst loud ai. Mr. H. 
Wigan played his little part very well indeed, 
The piece is taken from Le Moulin a Paroles. 


Sr. James's Theatnr,—Another burlesque was 
produced at this house on Wednesday, and it is 


the presentation of Meyerbeer’s Huguenots, which, | the part of the Marquis de Frontignac. Mr, | satisfactory to be able to state that its most 
. ‘ ; 


i 
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bjectionable f ture is its name, Swan and Edgar, bread, and we hove masses of cloth simply Southend tn mation to the executive that the Post- 










































which reads like a puff of the shop in the Circus, 
and a suggestion from Russia, where they are ¥ 
clever at this kind of commercial art. Siren an 
have, however, nothing whatever to do with 
the firm of those names, C'yyueffa is a fair swan 


(Miss Lydia Thompson), who as a woman (the | able. Here and 


nouns substantive are convertible in fai 
guage) captivates (Miss St. Casse), whose 
rapidity of life leads him within the precincts of 
Hebrew finance, As the catastrophe of the gentle- 
man lover must be met by an equality on the part 
of Cygnetta herself, she violates some law of the 
fairy code, and becomes mortal; when, being cast 
upon the world without evena pewter shilling in her 
possession, she is so fortunate as to obtain service 
as a chambermaid to Mrs. Rowena, an innkeeper. 
The immense Baron Tschasfenhumbug, coming 
from the sport to Mfrs, Rowena's hotel, falls in 
love with Cyqnetta, resolves to carry her off, and 
in order to obviate the ee sy a to = plan 
—. , he t handsome youth's note 
T heed ned te the Judaic grasp, and behold 
Edgar is in prison, to which he goes with the 
unutterable misery of knowing that Cyynetta has 
been killed in the justifiable combat he has had 
with the baron. That Adgar should be wretched 
on such a score shows his ignorance of Seandina- 
vian mythology and fairy lore, wherein death is a 
little ee ieee which the defunct always 
awakes both in improved strength and activity. 
Therefore when Cyguetéa at length assumes even 
more beautiful life than her previous existence, no 
surprise should be manifi } and as sympathy of 
misfortune has been exhibited between the lovers, 
a sympathy of joy should follow—and it does ; 
Swan and Edger are supposed to be happy ever 
after. The piece being written “up to” Miss Lydia 
Thompson, its authors, Messrs. Sutherland Ed- 
wards and C. mong have, of course, written 
under that literary humiliation which all such 
labour implicates; but the a —— are 
tively polished, though many of the lines halt 

ome a owing ably. to the rapidity with 
which Swan and has been compiled. The 


authors have also thought fit to ridi drinki 
fountains; a determination to be somewhat re- 


gretted. Of the rmance a good deal may be 
said. If Miss Thompson would not satisfy 
the critics at the Conserratoirc, she certainly 
natural and versstile qualities in her 
ing which are far more valuable than the 
me ius ion of the acknowledged French 
school of dancing, or.rather ballet, a imen of 
which we now have at another house — — 
Miss St, Casse is gaining cordial greetings from the 
St, James's frequenters—her fittle sympathetic 
voice tells admirably in Swan ard Edgar, Of the 
orchestra we think the less we say the better. 
The music toa @ombre by Miss Thompson, 
trent Dneraht wen perkoemed ia bush 0 sigia that 
i was in such a st 
it positively La percgees trades ge pom 
such, caused a large majority of the audience to 
testify their disapprobation. 


Gaecran,—Mr. John Heraud has produced a 
ze at this house, entitled Angnolo Diora, an 
ian romance. The situations are very melo- 
dramatic. The hero is a monk, who, during the 
Period of a temporary relaxation in the law of 
clerical celibacy, has married. Tho wife dies 
leaving a daughter, Veronica, who is the heroine 
of the piece. Good lines , Fregeentiy oceur in the 
Production, written in verse — but the 
membors of the company are not fitted to this style 
of composition, piece was thoroughly suc- 





has been produced with. extraordinary 

in. Manchester. ‘The Manchester 
speaks in the following terms of this 
“revival” ; 


Tomlet 
bl effects ” 
Examiner 
admirable 


i ia eapposed 
Canute), and “we must add thas 
iking. Hamlet has do 


and ostrich fenth 
adorned dorblet, or Italian cloak 


* 
bug: 
Don with 

Mit Spangled tunic, The gilt is taken froua the ginger- 


with contrasted colour, of 


will, of course, interfere with many of our old nssocia- 
tions, but at the same time it Iv, & 
greater reality to the scenes as thay pass belo ws. Tr 
» Which has always to most inventive of 
® stubborn , in the present arrange- 
ment is a decided hy i 


Nobody will be inclined to quarrel with a 
management which differs from the old stage repre- 
sentation of Hamdet, Prince of Denmark, but a 
little innovation on the part of the first grave- 
digger may not be so satisfactory to Shaksperian 
students : 

“Tt has always been the custom t 
uravedigger as on old man. Mr. fhohiel roverned | aan 


sae eppenved an the iy , Tattling sayer of smart things, 
whulat his companion pie /3 up for the dotard.”” ' 


The Lzvaminer is somewhat severe upon Man- 
chester audiences : 


“Tt is a circumstance 
ietellectual a work as this same 
fadience from the humbler 


of ¢ that so 


devoted 
that ‘ there 
East ty ews Cho pride thamedt with the aoe 
ves 
ison of the educated classes,”” 
that in this revival 


In conclusion, we may 
we have an admirable evi of the excellent 
influence Mr. C. Kean has exerted over the 


Shaksparian drama, 


NEW MUSIC. 
Cyrilla Walt:, composed and dedicated to the 
Baroness Tautpheus. By k. E. L, (Addison, 
Hollear, & Lucas.) This is a more than pretty—it 
isa brilliant waltz, and as the production ofa you 
lady who is in no way connected with the musi 
ion, we are particularly pleased with the 
ability it displays, It has a considerable amount 
of originality, and as it does not affect difficulty, 
we have no doubt it will become a favourite. 





MISCELLANEA, 

Tue first ordinary monthly meeting of the 
Manchester Statistical Society for the present 
session was held on Monday evening last, when a 
paper was read by Dr. Noble, the President, ‘*On 
certain Popular Fallacies concerning the Produc- 
tion of Epidemic Diseases.” The tenor 
of his argumonts was to prove it epidemic 
diseases have not that jal connection with 
what are called nuisances that they are ordinarily 
considered to have, but that they have dependence 
upon some more oecult causes, 


Fosrnar or Josern Wricnt, Esg.—This took 
place on Tuesday, tho 15th inst., at St. Mary 
Abbott's Cometery, near Hanwell, Mr. Wright 
was well known in the midland counties as a man 
of science, as well as a great and successful iron- 
founder, and more than all, as a true Christian 
and a most benevolent man. Hoe died suddenly 
ou Tuesday, the Sth inst. A special service was 
held st the church near Saltley, where his works 
were situated, and it was attended by upwards of 
seven hundred of the men in his employment, 
Some of these, not contented with this mark of 
their respect, came up to London to swell the 
funeral procession at Hanwell. 


Sourn Kexstncron Mvsrvm,—During the 


week ing 12th Nov., 1859, the visitors have 
been as follows :—On Monday, Tuesday, and 
Saturday, free days, 3809 ; on Monday and Tues- 


day, free evenings, 4354. On the three students’ 
days (admission to the public 6¢.), 807; one stu- 
dents’ evening, Wednesday, 214. Total, 9184. 
From the opening of the Museum, 1,129,433. 
Hispoo Enciisn,-—-A correspondent up-coun 


sends us the following amusing anecdote >—"' We 


* | have had some very amusing native letters shown 


tous, one of which is such a clever specimen of 
what a native can accomplish with a dictionary 
and a little knowledge of English, that I subjoin 
a verbatim copy. It is intended to convey infor- 





office window was blown out by the storm :— 
‘Honoured master,—Yesterday evening came one 
ro hurricane, valve of window aperture not 
asten, first inake great trepidation and palpita- 
tion, then precipitate into precinet. G 


(Gazette, 

_CrystaL PaLace.—Returns of Admission for 
six days, ending Friday,/November 11th, 1859 (in- 
cluding season ticket holders), 21,798. 





To Cosxesroxvgsrs.—"'The Baron Bunsen” next 





DENMAN, 
Drmponuens OF THE SOUrE Arnicaw 
, * q * 5 Tey 
pubtie‘ana 2 coment “increasing Connecti, saving ty As 
A Pint Sample of both for 24 stamps. 


Wirem Cask forwarded free te any railway station in Engiand, 
EXORBLAIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, Ls. per gallon, or 30s. 
per deren. 
enequrs® Bank b sr he Price lists corwanaee on application, 
JAMES L. DENMAN, 
£5, Fenchurch Street, comer of Rallway Place, London. 


ay ee 


Browne POLSON’S 
to the 





= each. 
wi infersor art) are not 
family Sunies Cremista, Consectionece, amd Cora 
774, Market Street, Manchester; and 3, [ronmonger Lane,Lenden. 





TO BUILDERS, SHIPPERS, &e. 
JOHNSON informs the above that ho is 


* te aia, with an amount of GROUND W 
LEAD and MED PAINTS at Five per Cent. lower than the 
Carreat Prices. J. 3.5 Japs ana Paints are 
Trade as more ly, covers betier, and easier to werk 
@ae any other, will retaim ¢olour in any climate 

A eoeere te te J, JONSON, Kew Bridge, Hrent- 
ford, W. 





the true CHARACTER of INDIVIDUALS from 
the ee ae HAND W UNITING, has long pencttord 
by e Macc ene. 
Selincations 
hitherto 


talents 





WANT LUXURIANT HAI 
|, &e.? ROSALIE COUPELLE'S CRINU 
Moustechion, 





W. M, Keweevr, Agent, #02, Oxford Street, Londen, W.C. 


[THE HYGIENIC SPRI ¥Gi LATHS ro san 
combining Ls 54 
ereng Materane ball the 


sarada with, the comfort ot 
cost. Certified by medical 








ENSON’S WATCHES. 
© Perfection of mechaniam.''—Morwing Post. 


GOLD WATCHES, ¢ t 10 Gs. —SILVER WATCHES, 2to 50 Gs, 
Send Two Stamps for Benson's Mlustrated Watch Pamphict. 
Watches sent free to any part of the United Kingdom, om receipt of 


332M, Ladgate Hill, London, BC, Established 1700, 


- 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


—— 
METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 
BY ROYAL COMMAND, 


OSEPH GILLOTT most respectfully to 
Sas eicres the Commnerenel y Ocholatie? tutions, and the 


general ication of his unrtvalled 
Riachistry Younis 1s “decel Peus, ett, in accordance with the 
serantine 2 initot the 
werful juctions, 


he has imtrodoced a xEw vxstes of hie 
EXCRLASNCE OF TEMPER, UlaLitY oF 
MATEATAL, and, above all ,ciearvese 1 raicx, be believes will ensure 
wire! ap manera and defy competitéun. 
Pon bears the impress cf his name as 6 guarentee of quality; 
tup in She wenal etre ot boxes, containing one gross 
sibare inbe! owtaide, the fac -«imile of his signature. 
ioe request of persons extensively engaged in taltion,J.G.has 
introduced 
WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 


bh ially to their being of diferent 
orieinaityrand wit tee eda, ad ‘and and brad OE eine toe 
ba ny ot iriting taunt bn Geheote. other respectabie 
Dealers in 


supplied at the Works, Graham Street , 1, New Street, ‘ 
No.9), JOHN STREET, NEW YORK; and at 37, ORACECHURCH 
STREET, LONDON. 





RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTYS KOVAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITES MOC. MAIN PATENT LEVER 
TRUSS, requiring mo 


of rae ware resin and Habitit Soe nee 
rate, ie ma y be worn with equal comfort y position of 


the body it 4 it day ; 4th, i adasts of every kind of exrrclse 
otoe i the be slaghtest incenvenlonce to the wearer, and is perfectly 


“ “rem avast hemes give to this invention our be pire 
Probation, and we stren vie Dae ane of Fi fe 

stand in nerd of that py which they cannot 

with the same comfort, obtale fromm ony emaek apeeenrns or trusses 
frogs that which we have the highest in the 
mending." —Church end State Gazette, 


nie 14 the ftewing ominent te pan elon 
Burmeoe to Ne King's Cul tal be? C0. mae 
furgron to the Roy catualinater Ophubatzale ; Wo Bow 
man, Bea * FBS, faidient Sorseeh to to King mes 4 ay 
Cowleon, Bax Sargon to the Magdalen Hospital, 7: Wizard 
Carli ‘me Londes W. a. 

X shore eet the ble pe lee Force | 


wargcen to Primce Albert; + Eaq., 
ake, Fe ieee ee Pg Por nt Revi ore a 


way be be be had Pot ost uel ha Trese| which 

to fit) can elrewm: 

gan fal to) can ve forwarded bono el Le Tires ag 
MK. WHITE, 234, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


Price of a Aingle Truss, 160, le, 284. dd. amd Ils. 6d, Portage 1s. 
Brice of 8 Double Truss, ‘Me @f., ‘as, amd 32s, Gd. Pestage 
of am Umbilical Truss, 426 and’ Sav. ¢4, Postage, \s lod. 


teri orders to be made payatie to John White, aeaueanis 
Piccadilly. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c.— 
Faculty ws bel acealinty theee are made CoNSPRENGAO sd ant 
fence of FEARS BSS Filan hire aed tne LEGS. iicoah 
poset arene. &e. It is porous, ulepts in ning bbe | inexpes: 


hebrompc 





is drawn on ike an from Ts. 62, 

tine wach, postage 6d. 

JOHN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 234, PICCADILLY, 
LONDON, 


€H> Specimens may be seen at the Crystal Palace. 





ARNS & C©O"5. WINDOW POLISH for 
wickly and effectual Ugh a POLISHING PLATE 
and other G a8 WINDOWS, MIRKORS, &., and imetamtly re~ 
moving GREASE and the DEPOSIT of GAS, &e- &e. 
*,* Hy the ase of this Paste 75 per cent. of latour, time, and 
expeaec, will be saved, and a far clearer appearance produced, 
Bold in Jd., Of, and 1s. Boxes, Everywhere. 


MANUFACTORY, CAMDEN ROAD, CAMDEN TOWN,N.W. 





TESTIMONIALS. 


61 and 62, 8. Panl’s Charch Yard, and $6 and 69, 
Paternoster ow, London, Mareh 19th, 1a. 
Gentlemen.—Having tried Patent Window Potish upon our 
Fite pane, Cosndeiens, and it, we Joni happy to Sereseeu the effect 
our expectations; we 
wil walt forerard ca of your earliest convenience, a dozen ne i ofthe 
Polish. We are, Gentlemen, yours very reapecttally, 
‘To Mevars, Barns & Co. Amort, Haotsanns, & Co. 


46, St. Paud's Churchyard, March tind, 1858. 
Gentlerrn.-Having werd the box ar Wintew Potish left with us, 
and fading it answers every purpose frees to do, teqeest you 
willforward cac dozen of Taree Fag GH. Sarrn & 





Gloucester House, Lodente Hil, 28h March, 1480, 
Geatlemen—We have tried the sample ef Window Polleh left 
With us, and are perfectly satinfied with it, and shall fret by 

Janrsending usowedosen Ofsixpenny boxes’ Jou Haxver & Co, 


Argy!] Haase, 24, 288, 200, Spt Regent Street. 


Gentiewen.—The Window Polieh we have had from yo! 
to be a very effectual artiche for cleaning Glass,and saving t ‘ne in 
the work; wo will thar sou So cond Gall -a-daren boxes at your 
cunrenirmre. We are, yours, &e Hoeot & Osemaan. 


Wholesale Agents, BATTY &00. yimsbury Pavement. 








THe PATENT GLASS MEDICINE MIXER 


to Spoome or other articles of Metal that corrode Ae. 
No invalid should be without them, Town and country chemlste, 
medicine veedors, and others requiring agencies, may apply to 


Ki, COGAN, Patentee,4, ied Lion Bquare, London. 








Printed by Souza 8x01, of Xo, Portland Place Neeth, 
By Samra Gacrs 00 MF io Matra CORES by ioe 04 the valve, Hie. 





ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
soba tered Goren ae hea Seiten 8 
Scar Science te we ie 


MUTUAL LIFE 


NB. All Policies taken out om of before the Met December, 18, 
will have the advantage of ome year in every Annieal Bonus 





ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY. 
4, FRINCES BTRERT, RDINHURGH. 
€}, SACKVILLE STREET, DUBLIN. 
Tacerporated by Royal Charter and Act of Partiament, 180°. 
Poste iry fen Mtn en SES 
Profit realised since the last septennial in 
eee y or te ik of UL wie cent. Fen avast om every a ae 
Fire Premiums received tn 1858 ........6...+++ rerrey 






Ads 165 





LONDON BOARD. 
#Ih PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Chairman, 
John I. Ghennle, Eeq., Depaty Chairman. 


William Borredaile, Bag Archibald OQockburn 
Jekn Connell, Exq. Peter Northall Vie ig 
Charles J. Knowles, Baq,,@.C, | P23. 7, Peane, Req, 


Alexander Dobie, Exq., Lancaster Mace, atieitor, 
Hankers—Union Bank of Londen. 


Prospectuses, Porms of Proposals, &e., ma pony be obtained a 
Offce, 4, NEW BANK EULLDINGS. ‘LOTHHURY, LONDUN, rr 
thousnr STRACH AX. Secretary . 





PELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Eerasunmep is 1797. 
}, LOMBARD STREET, CITY, AND &, CHARING ChOSS, 
WESTMINSTER, 


ONUE & by teers 1861. POLICIES e@veted prior to the lat July, 
Ct — of Premium, will participate in the next 

Yor Prospectuaes and Forms of ree apply af the offices as 
above, or to amy of the Comnpany’s Agents, ’ 





ACCIDENTS ARE OF DAILY OCCURRENCE. 


TSSURANCE DATA SHOW THAT ONE 
PERSON IN EVERY sean 18 MORE OK LESS IN- 
JURED BY ACCIDENT YEAR 

An annual pa: itorm, ALY sok ausewanes of , week 
in the grens of jury, or OX. in case of Taeath, frum Accidents of 


im the RAILWAY PASSENGERS" 

ASabIEANCE reo Which bas already paid In Cum peesation 
coidents 

eT isieat amd Prospectuses had at the *. 

Offices, and at all the re F Rabway ay Maines, m hee abs nee 


Wat Acciperrs atows insured against by the Journey or 
No charge for Stamp Draty, Ca on Cae! jon. 


. Viaw , Secretary. 
aoe, y, 300d frond Beret, Loma London, ri 


MONEY! 





MONEY! UNITED KINGDOM ADVANCE 
ASSOCIATION, OFTICES— 


2, MANCHESTER STREET, KING'R CROSS, epen 
Loans: from 5/. to 10002. franted to all 


of the United Kingdom of Great Hritain and Ireland. 


cent., , mpm personal personal security, within three ehear ears, mie 


upen recel| ‘Of three postage stam 
DD. Tinanse, Reeretary. 
Also advances to any amount on property. 





NORGE, OF DIVIDEND. TANK, OF 
aD 
eS hea tg 
te the Sched Jane, are tvady for delivery,and payable dally between 
thy Rouen cr tO ans and 4. Perea Moasios, ing r, 
we eared and forms sent free on application. 





S W. SILVER & Co,’s OUTFITTING WARE- 
® HOUSES, & and 63, CORNHILL, C.—OUTPITS for 
Avestraiia, India, and China, for Naval aaa Military Officers, Casets, 
Midshi, , and Civilians. clothing for genticmen ss home u 
viz., Naval ‘end mney tales teniformes and vciviiam dress of the Bast 
material and » shirts, hesiery, cloves, &c., ladies’ out~ 
fits; furmiture Sor comp, Nervack. cabin. sand colo colonial use, ewmbracing 
every variety of cabinct work, canteens, trunks, portinantesur, &tc., 
suited to all climates, 4 


Manufactory, Milvertown (opposite I.M, Dockyards), Woolwich, 





, 
N ACT OF CHARITY.—A Gentleman having 

been cured of Nervous Debility of long «tending, and ne 
mock mental and bodily suffering. thinks it but charitable to render 
wach information to ‘otiners similarly situated as may restore them to 
health. Pull particulars sent to any address, by enchesingt wo postage 
stampe to y postage — Address, Taowas Howanp, Bey. Clive 
House, near Mirmingham, 





cal - - 
OLLOWAY'S OINTMENT AND PILLS. — 
CONSTANT COMPANIONS. —In ewery climate travellers 

may poe ue ray are contidener in the curative power of thre ten 
remedies. ore precualig ia every country ; armed with them 
he faces ‘met with fortitude, amd repels the ‘attacks of ine gee 
with certainty. Holloway’s Ointment, ued in accordance with the 
printed directions, will care all wounds, sores, swellings, and 
external disorders, For fever, dlarrheen, Dowel complaints of all 
kinds, and bilious headache, no modichne proves #0 cemwlastly 
ficient as Rollewsr's pe purifying Pils, whieh relleve at omer and 
soon cure. The unfalling success of this treatment has been Locot- 
proved ty the srumbers it hes aaved after the nust approved 

reece mo Most skilfully peeseribed, had bong been taken in tain. 











THE EUROPEAN & COLONIAL WINE COMPANY. 
No, 122, Pare Mart, 5.W. 


THE above Compan ee aa been formed for the 


Gentry, and Private 
Pumitler bith Fu FU Se tieiet hereen ab otoving 
of at lenst 30 per cent. 

SOUTH AFRICAN #HEREY ,,.......... Sie 242. per dow 
SOUTH _APIICAN PORT ....c00.0 0050.4. SRM ow 
‘The finest ever introduced inte this '. 

ROYAL VICTORIA AUBREY oo.cccccc BE o 
y excellent and natural wine. 
srannima ‘SPERMAY CHAMPAGNE hs, “ 
Equal to that usually charged 0s. per doa. 
SPLENDID OLD FORT... sapercceeesas MBs, ” 








tesseresereee: Oe, Oe. yy 
Hotties and packages included, a Sa Rene ines Landen: Rakiorey 


Termes cash. Gubiins esdhhen an taseisbidied allt deeamibeuss: 
Price Lists sent free on « 


WILLIAM REID TIPPING, Manager. 





ae eee 


Hein imported ied trem ie CAFE of GOOD Hore, ie oa 
charged half the usual dety 4 ——_ 


Pint samples of either sent for 12 Stampa. 
Delivered thee to any Londen Reliway Termines. Terms, cash, 
or approved reference prior to delivery. 
“Tend wine to be and unadulterated have 
doubt of ih being far more whoiceumr than the suSetad assess hon 
‘too often sold for genuine Sherry. 
“HY. LETHEBY, 3LD., London Hespital* 
‘The Analysis of Dr. Lethedy sent free on application. 
BRANDY, 15s. per gallon. 


WELLER & HUGHES, Wholesale and 
v7. Crutchcd Prisma Mare Lares —— 





NOTICE.—TO INDUCE A TRIAL OF 


SouTH AFRICAN WINES at 20s. & 24s. per dos. 


(the consumption of which has now sow mearty 
ar Feira, sealed ant Isbeieg wit for te ‘Sevarded co 
ir om * 
ot kext SObTH 


arhicas sHEnay 1 Riv "Koicr, ADEARA, sud AMONTIL LATO 
COLONIAL ERAND 


bottles and case included. ¥, boa. gallon. 
Price lists free on application, ial 


Address ANTHONY BROUGH, %, Strand, W.C. 





AU-DE-VIE.—This pure PALE BRANDY, 


4 thow ily 3s. per lat, is demonstrated, upon analyais, 
tobe tyne to t 
ishurcPene neon Recs teenie prea 


rihahie Gopher, 
securvly packed in a cane fos thee Conny ass 
HENKY BARTT & 00., 014 Furnivals Distillery, Holborn. 


PURE SCOTCH MALT WHISKY. 


ONALD DUNCAN'S PURE SCOTCH MALT 


WHISKIES av CHEAPER, MORE EOLEaOEE, 
FAM SUPERIOR to the finest FH: KENCH ERANDY = 


eee BALSORAT, a very ane, mie, and meilow 





OPIFEE ..ccesseasstecesiesstenssecwssecese , Me, pet gallon. 
The PRINCE'S U! UERAUGH, a mach-sésaired 
and detirious One eeesaenasdncsgosserecesee » 
nonaly DUNCAN'S celebrated Registered DD. 
HISKY, of extracrdisary quality and age .... 20s. = 


tos iioes, of etter of tne 1 above 
E inne c erat to any part, or amgte 


4, Dartcigh Ste Street, Strand, WC, 








LLSOPP’S PALE ALE, in the finest condition, 
isnow being delivered by HARRINGTON PARKER & 


ee celebrated Abe, 
ie uy hotties and im casks of 18 


ya vt sity UTON PARKER & CU., Wine 
prize MEDAL LIQUID HAIR DYE 
ONLY ONE APPLICATION 
INSTANTANEOUS, INDELIBLE, HARMLESS, & &CENTLER* 
In cases, pest free, &. 2d. and $4., direct from K.P. TaAncnaMe 


Laboratory, t , Hatten Garden, 
Me. Langdale's pewparations arr, rape a 
cheaalstry.” — Iltestreted London 


saner, mtd oy of medern 
News, July b9, 1831. 


Spirit Merchasts, 





Along and intereating of 

iota ia ie emai aes 
fh 

ae A copy will be forwarded for two stamps. : 


AGENTS WANTED, 


Ae 





EATING'S COUGH LOZENGES. — What 
diecasre are more fatal in their 
Coughs, Colds, Sore Throats, or Lan, 
ieee is REATING'S COUG TUZENOES. 


tnt 
and sold in tewes, te 1 ‘We. Gd, do Gd cd 
oe. 64 te tan ry Sohn 


. cach, by Treowas Kravis 
Churchyard, London. Hetail by all druggists, &e- 





IMPORTANT NOTICH. 
LENFIELD PATENT tA RCH is the only 
Starch wed in wet iabeatys Lanne " 
cipled partics are now making ani yy 8 a 
Se Rant pears scr ar on SLRS E 
" sl a 
cach packet, te copy whieh ie telome: ieeciars = 
WOTHERSPOON & 00, GLASGOW AND LONDON, 


Oe cae ee alice of Mame. Passer & Bvaws, peveinet hitefrians., 
verte tirects Fi 1, Ficet plseet tame preciort and city--Baruapas, November 10.105. tabs iased 


fe 
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MINERALOGY “AND GEOLOGY.—Practical 
inatrect! atermting 


robngs sc | ape, 
Deagreme, es i ae Hetaies, Magnifying Clases, 
Clase top fowes, rome pes he and af recent 
Comchobogy, Chemistry (henry, Misery, Hoan ny, amd Grology. 








AN G UAGES S.—French, German, Italian, 
ese, Drath, swedish Danish, TAUGHT by 
xATIVE Pat PROV HAS ORS. throng th ‘a. throagh the medium of mor Engtish or ot Fremcl 
ti 
Ger, Navy. ana av Sorvices ie. ‘the abore Languages and 
Traselations of Seigatite worms Works, Legat and {nn pummercind 
Documents, Pumilles amd 
Italian classes. Terms hig 


W. Lretacn,®, Arthur Street Weet, Londes Bridge, City. 


FXECUTORS, ,. ADMINISTRATORS, WIDOWS 
AND OTHERS, having Resiuary z Accounts to pass, of ' Talaa 
pat ication to Messrs i nee Yace.  Liceweed Valuer 











Acasi tion, &c,, 3, Deans Court, Doctors’ Commons, Re. 
ROYAL EXCHANGE FINE ARTS GALLERY, 
2, CORNHILL. 

ME, MORBY begs to state that | he ro reaming ata 

the above Gallery (in counection with 
fnent nt Gl, Misha ie t Within), for atdirenrs 3 
Pictures, can specimens of 
Le Jeune, Rowhbothai 
w ~ w. Exty, sober, ? — 
Old Crome, " peel G, Smith, 
BR. W. Cooke, 5 Mogford J. Byer, 
W. Collins, Ww. Hant, wRewan, Soper, 
Sottett, oats) Hemeley, one” Vacher, 
ater, s Ollver, Whymper. 
kes, | Ee Hoghes, Provia nn wine” 
~ Pro - H . 
PY W Deane, apa S. Robina, | K. Williams, 
Danby, A. Johnston, > ‘ood, &e 
The Maeu 


factory of Frames, Looking Glasers, and Cornices is 
carricd om as befure at Gi, Hishopaeate Street Withis, 





Now ready. ' 
E LA RUE & CO.S PATENT PLAYING 
CARDS. The New Patterns for the Season, 
To be had of all Booksellers and Mathomers. 





Just published. 


pt LA RUE & CO,’S RED-LETTER DIARIES 
AND CALENDARS FOR 180). 
To be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. 


ENLARGEMENT OF PREMISES. 
BENNETT'S WATCH MANUFACTORY, 
“4 & 65, CHEAPSIDE. 


BENNETT, finding that the whole of his 


preminmare vews Sr Me WATOE AND CLO 

Lu nim house, Cheapaede, 
he feaenn hae erred DEPAICM of —. Estabilaiment, which 
will be red ns soem as the fitsinges are with an entirely 
ae ee nch of Ns. eat der nk ea if ad 
preacat Stock of AINS, = meee 
for at work a an Wi its Clearance 


reduced Ul emware | 
before the opening of the New Premises at Christmas 
HENNETTS WATCH MANUPACTORY, 64 & 65, CHEAPSIDE, 


£6 ¢ Gs. WHEATSTONE'S 5-Octave HAR- 
sea MONTUM ‘New Patent, has double pedal, with 
3: 3s. 


“WH EATSTONE'S PATENT CON- 
Worarsrone & Co., Inventors, 99, Conduit Street, Regent Street. 


CERTINA, 3)-Octaves (44 Keys), Tose wood. 

ECOND-HAND HARMONIUMS.— 

CRAMER, Bi BEAL, & CO. have & Stock of various deecrip- 
thoes —3" iris, 

8, — « Bale 
wary vareet 8 Se en hd 
n RAMONE MS. Me; —~CRAMER, ha 
ER ‘are also 


tien. CRAM KALE, & CO, 
New Pee ohe , Regent Street 


W oop. ENGRAVING. —MR. GILKS 











Labels, Show cards, and 
— Lemdon,2) Rests STREET. Staaxn, WC, 





~ Just patiished, ore ue, 8 price 3 4d. ann Miyeet, Vol. 11. of 


Tie BRITISH CONTROVERSIALIST, 
1850, comtaiming full and able Debates om the fullewing 
ots of hikmay 


hkem lt 
Fricalty, cen “Ought the Game 


Londen > Hocusrox & Waren, 63, Paternoster Row, 


RerYAae ENGLISH OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN. 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF MIHS LOUISA PYNE 
AND MR, W. HARKISON. 


stONDAY, NOVEMBER mh, and SATURDAY, DECEMBER 
E ROSE 0 CASTILLE, Miss Thirtwall and Mv Louisa 


Foi ‘Ay, XOv seteitat ask a THUNSBAY, DECEMHER bet 
Sibe ‘Louisa Pyne ; Messrs. Santley and 


WEDNESDAY, novsnnss wth, CROWN DIAMONDS. 

Mins wall aed Mise Louies Pyne; Messrs, H |, G. Honey, 

St. Albyn.and W. Harrixos. 

FRIDAY, DECEMBER tad, SATANELLA Misses Pilling and 
and W. Harrison. 


Louisa Messrs. 
PIANCER, 3 Lequine Pasquale, Perron, Clara 
Morgan, and Mons, Vandris, Messrs, W. Hf, Payne, H. Payne, 
P. Payne. No charge for booking ‘or boxkerpers' frees. 
. Mr. Edward Stislieg. Actiog Manager, Mr. Edward 


Murra 
Staite, Ta; private boxes, 6f. 46.) M.2e.; Of. 128, Get; Ml, Se; UM Oe, 
in"tommmeee ne re aballe, Se.; "pit, 2s, dd, ; amphitheatre, 
aw 


In rebearsal New Operetta. by Alfred Mellon, founded on and 
entitled VICTORINE. © rei chine Fantomitnein preparation. 


RURY LANE PROMENADE CONCERTS.— 
FOURTEEN NIGHTS ONLY =A Series of Promenade 


jon of Ma. MANNS, 
Palace Ban athe of eles | nets (Care 
fully selected from the ncipal tnatrenmenta! London), will 
ven ngnay until ¥. December 12 The Gret part of ¢ 
ramime will commist of wel from the works of M 
mM, rt, Hpokr, Weber, Haydn, &c,, amd thee second part 
of favourite en Marches, Waltees, 
he aud cheerful 


Senge ond other eoaale of 2 | character, leveledtin: 
rae itigeman's Mare ted to the Volunteer Ride Coepe of 
England, a new "Wealts nnd Galop by Duliiem, &e. The 
of Selo Veecaliste and Instrumental 


Madazer Leeemens Sherri 
Praser, the great I ist Herr Wirwiaweki, who will take 
his farewell of the Hritieh Jute at these Concerts, having delayed 
bis departure from England fer some days for that p 
hoor open at half-past 7, Concerts to comanencr at 
phitheatre, and Promenade, Ls., Dress Cirele, ty. id 


ay he obtained of Mr. Neoext at the Box Oftine 
‘Theatre, whied will be opes from 1] te 4 daily. 





ASTLEY'S ROYAL  AMPHITHEATRE, 
Lewres—Ma. WILLIAM COOKE. 
FAREWELL SEASON OF MR. here 
the Great Drama 
OARETALIN. stpported ye. 3 Phillie, nl het. 


of Beautt 
the Circleby Johm Henry Cooke, Herr Harts the Devil River. Mises 
Carsea. B Rusina, Proncioco, and La Petite Hleancrs 


ER Comical apacedinary, Parteian 
Clo Fewer of Dawe aude wine YOUR BOOTS. Sige Massyer, 
whe cone! ie , 
Mr. H, Phillips. 


T. MARTIN'S HALL.—MENDELSSOHN'S 


Pe Iyer ag 7, at 4. under the 
aon of ie, JOHN HVULLAR. Py 


re will 
Subscription forthe 





Sales by Auction. 


Remainders of Popular Modern Books, bound aad in gwires, 
v Titustrated Works, de. 


ME HODGSO oN will SELL L by. AUCTION, at 
New Itooma, the Corner of and Chancery 
Lane, oo OND AY, NOVEMBEM ane rite Following Days, at 


past 12, the 
REMAINDERS OF MANY POPULAR WORKS 
im every branch of Literature, bound and in quires; 
FINE ILLUSTRATED WORKS AND BOOKS 
OF PRINTS, 


y thousand volumes of Juvenile Books, Sterestype and Copper 
Plates, 1700 useful Wood-blocks, 4, &o. 


‘To be viewed, and Catalogues had, 





A very Choice and Vimuaite SS. ms Pee & 


RK. HODGSON 1 wil SELL by AUCTION, at 
his New Dorner of Fleet Street and Chancery 
Lane, on TURSDAY nod WEDS ES DAY, DECEMBER et asd 7th, 
at half. past 12, the valuable 
MODERN LIBRARY OF A GENTLEMAN, 


Pras | the Weet of England, coatatal an exceli¢nt Estcxtion of the 
best mngunee, ln 


To tbe viewed, and Calalagurs bad. 





Th the press, Part £10., Parte 1. and IL. ds. each. 
DICTIONARY OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
Riegraphical, ibliographical, Historical, ant Practical. 
Hy HENRY DUNNING MACLEOD, Enq. 

Losawax & On. 





HE LITE RARY GAZETTE has paseed 
into the hands of a body of Gentlemen, who 

purpose devoting a large capital to ite tm- 
provement and extension. Arrangements are 
in progress for securing the services of expe- 
rienced Writere in the Musical, Drwnatic, 
Seientific, and Titerary Departments; and a 
portion will be appropriated to important 
Heclesiastical Intelligence. 

After the Let of January, 1860, the Gazetre 
will be permanently enlarged. 

Shbscribers of £1 per annum, paid in 
advance, will vecvive the GazettE free per 
Post. 





WORKS HY THE LATE 5. T- cums, 
CoLER! DGES POEMS. A New ew Edition, 
7 feap. 880, price (+. clot 
(COLERIDGE ‘DRAMATIC WORKS. A New 
Edition. In] wel. feap. #ro. price Gs cloth. 


OLERIDGES AIDS TO REFLECTION, 
Seventh Edition. In! vol. feap. #vo. price &, cloth, 


OLERIDGE’S FRIEND. A Series of Essays, 
te aid in the Formation of Fixed Principirs in Tolities, - Morals, 


In 


and Religion. with Literary Amusements interape Fourth Edi 
tion. 3 vols, feap. #ro. peice Jae. cloth. 
OLERT DGE'S ESSAYS ON HIS OWN 


MES. In 3 vula feap. vo, price 18. cloth. 


OLERIDGE ON THE CONSTITUTION OF 


GEpEcn AND STATE. Third Edition. In] vel. fap. tre, 


CoLERI DGE'S LAY SERMONS. Third Edi- 
tien. In] wed, fenp. Svo. peice de. cloth. 

OLERIDGE’S CONFESSIONS OF AN IN- 

QUIMING SPIRIT. Third Edition. In 1 vol, toap. *vo. price 


4. cloth. 
COLERIDGE "3 BIOGRAPHIA LITERARIA; 


OGHAPHICAL SKETCHES OF MY LITERARY 
re as OFINIONS. Second Kéition. In 2 vols. foap. svo. 


(NOLERIDGE'S NOTES AND LECTURES 

UPON SUAREPEARE, AND SOME OF THE OLD PORTS 

AND DRAMATI® With other Literary Kemacns. In 2 vols. 
feap. Ave. price 1: p esoth. 


OLERIDGES NOTES ON ENGLISH DI- 
VINES. In 2 vols, feap. 8yo, price 1s cloth. 


OLERIDGES NOTES, THEOLOGICAL, 
POLITICAL, AND MISCELLANEOUS, In | vol. fenp. So. 
price 64, cloth, 


Exwane Mosex & Co, H, Dover Strvet, 





KEATS'S POEMS. 


EATS'S POETICAL WORKS. In 1 vol. 

Hibstrated 190 deekens, Original and trom t the Antique, 
drawn om Wood by Scharf, Jun. price tiv. ¢ 

K EATS'S POETICAL WORKS. ‘Tn 1 vol, 


feap. Bvo. price Se. cloth, 
Eowanp Moxos & Co,, 44, Dover Street. 





} (COMPLETE LIBRARY EDITION OF SIRE. 


BULWEIL LYTTON'S NOVELS, in volumes of a convenient 
and handsome form,  pennted from a large readable type, published 
maunthiy, price d, rac 


Vol. 11. completing THE CAXTONS is now ready. 
Whrrwtae Beaca wooo & Sons, Edinbeargh and London. 


Is Monthly Numbery, price Gd, 


HE PHYSIOLOGY OF COMMON LIFE. 
By G. 1. LEWES, Anthor of the * Life of Goethe,” “ Sea-aide 
Studies," &e. No. X11. published this day, rontaize— 


THE MIND AND THE HHAIN. 


To be eted & Two Volumes, with sumerous Engravings. 
comrted I, ts pubdished, price 6a 


Wits Biackwoon & Sons, Edinbergh and Londor. 





Early in Deeeraber will br published. 


yARRATIVE OF THE EARL OF ELGIN’S 

miselON TO CHINA AND JAPAN IN THE VRARS 

18ST, “SH, 6. ay LAV RExC fourm ANT, Emp, Pritate secretary 
te Lord Rigin, Author of the” Russias Shares wo the Wack Sea dr, 
tn 2 vols. #vo, Uduetrated with mamerom Engravings in Chromo 

lithegrnph: 
sraphs, 


phy Engravings on Wood frou Origiaas Drawings, Iheto- 
aps. 


Tincram Rear cmeon & tose 


» Diinbargh and London. 


510 THE 

























Paice Ove Seteiixe. 


LACKWOOD'S MAGA ZIN 
FOR DECEMBEL, 1:22 No, DXXX, Price a+. 6d. M ACMILLAN'S MAGAZINE. 
Cowren te! Ne Il. 
THE FIGHT ON THE PEtHO Wirt oe Posueesn on DECEMBER 1. 
ANOTHER PLEASANT PRENCH HOOK. Cos ext — 


POPULAR LITERATURR-—PRIZE BARAYS, 
MOTLEY'S DUTCH REPUnLIC, 

THE NATIONAL GALLERY, 

THE LUCK OF LADYSMEDE —PART X 

THE EMPEROR AND THE EMPIae 

VPLEETS AND NAVIES «PART ItL—-ENGLANTH 


Witt Busca woon & Bone, Edinburgh and London, 


L RIFLE CORPS MOVEMENT AND NATIONAL DE- 

FENCES, LY P. BE. DOVE. 

TL. TOM BROWN.AT OXPORD. BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“TOM KROWNS SCHOOL DAYS.” 

cp. TV, The St, Ascbrese Heat Club: 

their Hudgrt—Chap. ¥. Hardy, the dervitor.—Chap 
How Drysdale and ec went Hating. 

Tit, HOOKS AND THEIR USk# BY DOUBLEDAY. 

I¥. THE QUARTERLY REVIEW ON ME. TEXNNYSON'S 
“MAUL 

¥. ME. KINGSLEY'S “ MISCELLANTES " AND THE SATUR- 

DAY REVIEW, A LETTER TO THE Eprrok. BY 

THE KEV. PF. D, MAURICE 

IX A SKYE HOTHY. BY ALEXANDER SMITH. 


ite Ministry and 
vi 


BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY. 
Price Haifa Crown, 


Coxtexts rou Precessra, Ne. OCLAXYVI. 
LOVINGDEAN GRANGE, A TALE OF THE #OUTH 
DOWNS, BY W. HARRISON ATNSWORTH, BAG. 
PART THE SHOOND, 

IL A ROMANCE OF THE OLD SCHOOL. 

111. GERMAN ALMANACKS Ton 1660, 

TV. GURNEY; OR, THO FORTUNES. A TALE or THE 
TIMES. BY DCDLEY CORTELLO. CHATS, XIX. TO 
XXII 

¥. REV. JOHN EAGLES. RY MON KSHOOD. 

VI. MANEL AND THE QUERN. HY WALTER THORNETEY, 

VIt. RCIENCE ANT WOVALTY UNDER HIGHLANT? SKIES. 

WIT. HOLLY WREATHS AND ROSH CHAINS ; OR, HOW WE 
SPENT CHMISTMAS AT DEMBHUKST, BY OUIDA. 
iN PIVE CHAVTERS. 

IX. THE EPILOGUE OF bee, 

London: Ricwane Teves, New Tarliagton Street, W. 


Nee net 


Conse RN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGA ZINE. 
Elited by W. HARKISON AINSWORTH, Faq 
Contests ron Decexors. No. COOULXVITM,. 
L. CHINA. 
TL AN ILI-OMENED DRAM WORKED ovr. BY THE 
AUTHOR OF “ ASHLEY." 
TIL. THOMAS CAMPBEI1. 
IV. ARNOLD OF MMESCIA, HY SEK NATHANTEL. 
¥. MILTON AT CRIVULEGATE, HY W. CHARLES KENT. 
¥I SCHILLER AND His TIMES. 
VI. HANS MANST MITTEMRAMP AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
HY THE AUTMNOR OF * VRIMELSEA.” 
VITL MADAME UMRCAMTER. 


vt. 
vit. 
A PICTURE BY ALPRED LETHEL 
VIil, VicTOR HUGO'S * LEGEND oF THE AGTS.' 
LapMaw. 
1X. TIME AND LIPR—DARWIN'S © ORIGIN OF SPECIES. 
PY PROVRRIOR HUXLHY, Ps. 

X. COLLOQUY OF THE ROUND TARLE: INCLODING 
McTAGGART'S HURIAL, HIS WONDELPUL RESTS 
CITATION, AND 1S DISCOURSE ON “DEAD WUT,” 
AND ITS SATURDAY REVIEWER, 









NEW POEM 


No. TIT of Macwietas’s Macatee will contain A 
Tom Brown 


ALPRED TENNYSON, also the Continuation of“ 


wv 
sl dxtont” 
Macur & Co, ; and 23, Henrietta Street, Covent 
_— : Garden, Landom, We. 
Sold by all ookseflers and Newemen, and at the Ralway Stations, 

















CHEAP EDITION OF “TOM BROWNS ACHOOL DAYS.” 
‘This day, feap. feo cloth, price e.a New Tiditon, being the Beventh,of 
pom BROWNS SCHOOL DAYS. 

ty AN OLD HOY. 
“ beck, which an Rage miner might well wieh to see in the 


“TOM BROWN AT OXFORD.” 


#1 TRE AtTiCsm oF 
“TOM BROWN'S SCHOOL DAYS,” 


WILL FF CONTENTED MONTHLY IV 





1X, EVALLA. TY W. RELLSY HATIOUAN- pa . “a 
X. KOMERT STEPHENSON. ae mig oneionasaad 
XI. CONTINENTAL COMPLICATIONS. ILLS, 

Macwitax & Co, Comstridge : and 7, Henrietta Street, Covent 


Cuarwas & Hace, 199, Piccadilly, W. ‘by all HookseBbers 


+" Sold by all Hookerllers and Newsmen, 
ue UNIVERSAL REVIEW 
FOR DPCEMEMK, price 2+ fai_ comtaine= 
4. REPRESENTATIVE INSTITUTIONS IN FRANCE. 
HY ARTHUR DUDLEY. 
2. TOUCHING SREMONS AXD THE MAKERS OF THES’, 
2 GEREMAS Rot BS AND VAGATIONDEB. 
4. LITERATURE AND CRITICISM, KY JOHN coRDY 
JUAFIER EASON, 
S.A GREAT MISTAKE, 
6, THE VIRGINIANA. 
7. SIR HENRY LAWRENCE, 
«. HOOKS RECTIVED. 
London: Ws, I, Avon & Co, 7, Leadenhall Street. 


ee 
Pue 


Garden, London, ¥.C. Sob 

















Next week, im royal limo, cloth, git lewves, price M, 
LM ESTELLA, AND OTHER FAIRY 
TALES foR THE YOUNG. 


Cambeidee, 2nd 23, Menrietia Street, Covent 


Macuttaas & C0, 
Garden, Landon, WC. 





Next week, 


THE LIFE OF DAVID, KING OF ISRAEL. 
AK forthe Young, Wy J WRIGHT, M.A, of Trinity 
College, With Dustestions, raya heme, o. 


Macurianx & Co, Cambetdiee, and 23, Henrkette Street, Covent 
Gardes, London, WC. 


Next werk, a Aix Shilling Bdittom of 


WO YEARS AGO. By CHARLES 
KINGSLEY, Rector of Everdey. Crown fro. cloth, 














NATIONAL MAGAZINE, 
POR DHCEMMER. Price te. 


dy 








a. Macwietas 4 Co, Cambridge, amd 2, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Comranss? ‘Gerden, Landon, WC. : 
LORD JOHN RUSSELL. A PARLIAMENTARY 

SKETCH, NY J. EWING RITCHIE. ~ 





MK. DICKENS'S NEW WORK. 
‘This day, In 1 vol. price 9, 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES 
Ty CHARLES DICKENS, 


With 10Titustrations, Uniform with the Original Editions of 
* Pickwick,’ David Cupperieds,” &e, 


HARRY LEUUMERE'S Last LOVE. 
SHOPRNLACKS IN THE PROVENORS. 

A GROWT, 

DOWN AMONG THE PACTORIES. BYALADS 
CHHISTMAS EVE. (An Tibeetrated Tabs.) 

THE REV. C. KINGKLEY. A PULPIT SKETCH. 
RIPLES, LOWS, AND ARROWS. 

THE MONARCH OF METALS. 

LITTLE WouDs OF WIShOM. 

SUNDOWN. A NOVEL. BY EDWARD COPTTNG. 





ME. CHARLES LEVEI’R NEW SERIAL 
Om the 3th of November will be published, No, f. price Le. of 




































LITERARY GAZETTE. 


“DER TOD ALA FREUND.” & TRANSLATION FROM | 
nye. M. 


- N SETES. 
{No.7 4 —Nevuwnan 38, 1080, 





FRASER'S MAGAZINE, FOR DECEMBER, 
18%, 2, Sd, contains )— 
THE NATIONAL DRYENCES. 
ROBERT STEPHENSON—IN MEMORIAM. 
SMILES 
NELDA: AROMANCE, TRANSLATED FROM GROSS. 
LONG VACATION READINGS DR. TULLOCH’S “LEATHERS 
OF THI: REFORMATION.” BY SHIRLEY. 
HOLMNY HOUSE, BY G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE, AUTHOR 
OF “PIGRY GRAND.” PART XI. 
ENGLAND'S LITERARY DEBT TO ITALY. RY J. MOXTGO- 
MERY STUART 
| RARTHQUAKES. BY ¢ R. WELD. 
KOMLE ACCOUNT OF MOROCOO, 
THE VICTORIA CROSS, 
EXGLISH PORTRY FERSUS CARDINAL WISEMAX, FY 
LEIGH MUNT. 
| A FEW WORDS oN NON-INTRRVENTION, BY JOHN 
| STUART MILL 
London: W. Paxxes & Sex, West Strand, WC. 


—BY SAMUEL 





‘This day is published, Vou, VIL. price 1+. of 
TA LES FROM “BLACKWOOD” 


Conta ra— 
MY ENGLISH ACQUAINTANCE. 
THE MURDERER'S LAST NIGHT. 
NARRATION OF HERBERT WILLIA, TD. 
THY WAGE. 
THE WET WOOTNG-—A NARRATIVE OF 
HEN-NA-GROICH. 
Pubdished in Monthly Parts, and in Volumes quarterly, 
price Is, @/, bound in chefs. — 


Wiretiaw Brack weoo & #ows, Edinburgh and Londen. 




















Barty in Decemeber will be pudtished, price 12, « New Velasne of 
pietu RES OF LIFE AND CHARACTER. 
NY JOU0DN LERCH, 
FROM THE COLAMCTION OF ME, PUNCH. 
*,7 Volumes 1, ane DL. are alevays on sale, price 12s. encka. 
Landon: Beanerst & Evans, 1, Nouverle Street, EC. 





On Mom@ay the 2th inst. will be published, price le Part V. of 


ONCE A WEEK, With many Tlustrations by 
WoMay, Gt. ae aioe Woas, Ay — hy moe 


FART VI. containing S1X NUMBERS, and completing First 
Volume, will be peti Dhecomber alat, price I+, Gf. = 


Teeanecny & Evans, 1, Bouverie Strvet, Fleet Street, Ka. 








On the 30th inst. wilt te putdished, price 2. 64. Part XI. of 
THE EXGLISH CYCLOPADIA OF ARTS 
CYOLOP ARMA, conducted by CHARLES KNIGHT, 


*\* Vols Land If. are now ready, peter tas, cork. 
London: Treavavay & Trane, 11, Bouveric Street, B.C. 





CHARLES KNIGHT'S TOPULAL HISTORY OF BXGLAND 
On the Mth instant will be puldished, peice le Part 4 of 
[HE POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
By CHARLES KNIGHT. 
*.* Pive Vatumes of this history are pablished, price teveueh, 
London | Haasevet & Byars, 1, Howverte Street, BC. 





NEW SPORTING WORK, ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN LEEON. 
On the 20th inst, will be pudtished, price le. No. Sot 
“PLAN OR RINGLETS! 
By the Author of “Spange® Sportiag Tout." “ Ame 

Manta, 4c. 
With a Coloared Steel Titectration by Joux Larear 
lanéce: Hasseony & Evans, Ll, Hourerte Rtreet, BC 





CHAMBERS S JOURNAL 
Part LANL. Published end of November, price 7d. Comtaiea 
Miss Camamile’s Philosophy of , Poem--Leve, 
Carriages. Menzals Pies. 
Cuban Literature Born Idiots Tired fase. 
A Erull Fellow I aseeneer, Mes. Debora Jone on Thing» 


Sydney, ard vad fuhurbe Tn Tere ta General. 

PreChep Hestend acd ‘ Tt 
The Painter's Cod Send Chapters—1 ad - 
Ways of Wild- Paw! Cobrete ina Fries 


Poems—The Prayer of the Poor | A (ianee at o Pailing "Teeie. 
An lnckient at Kea 








POETRY, LITERATURE, &. N E ) - for the Pour. } 
The Bnaravines ore—" The Land of Misrule,”* “ The Breaking up,” O By o F T H EM. | A Visit ton Co-Operative Asw- | 
“The Hus let itaruld," Hespitaiity, * A Noble Animal,” Ny CHARLES LEVER. ant as A Facer on ~ 
- we se doomed Khater. | Hushend 
The Magic Leutern. With [lbustrations by HX, Bases Tu be completed In Twelve | fuside our Neth. Ar Hour in a Coal Mine. a. 
+ 18 is andeestoned that the proprietorship amd ment of this jonthly Numbers. Oddities in Bluse, Carlo the Atscomded. 
rion aaa eee aw sre on eet knowe in red ot nies uaer and its Suburbs ei ae 
ve combiner 1 « jarnae va ~. — “ - 
aan srute omerver, ae a.cUmite aid prevepelye cFiti phir erie Next Week, in 3 vols. post Sro, nag. 11 Aerie eat in Cantos. 
vemasing Sas! yntifuae fur ted! * we tae sce Im ter ” ; 
Cranes and must ‘ ul mainee. These are just the qualitses for N ARRAGANSETT; OR THE 
to al, a0 c been inferred oa NS. tary aa a = 
acteee thik we } Mave seen in the tene of the late namber of FPLAMTATIONS AS oft C HA M. B ER 8’°s TOUR N A L 
* The Nathemal M oe’ Heelfstrona tres of & now und wigoredes OF POPULAL LITRHATULE, SOIENOK, AND ARTS 
band. Tralee as teen given to the literary department "— In n few days, in post # The remarkable popularity of this week, In verte 't 
peatrated Lone Lata twenty-eight years, calls for ox of eruteful aokmow iar 
Landen: W. Krvt & Co, Paternoster Tow, A NEW SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. | 35 ae part af the Falogs. rea hase nove torqraranare fast 
. remit, pomulble, the - 
fy CHARLES ALATON COLII™S. | tate acing ces Atmonae er as fatereut feethween sc 
a _— = plore. ” w Your i TALE OF 9 4 Oh. 
Tile tay is pratitiobed, in #70. price Me. which wilt extend tien ues ae RS ENGLISH LIT) 
« 9, el ° * > —— Ata eo inate, Mat far froas one eet fe 
ASSAYS, MILITARY AND POLITICAL ‘This day, En one vol, post vo. 104. 62, be print in ID ith @ new Sie clon ye inotenaie ie oN = 
Written tm trulin by the late Bir HENRY MOUNTED MALY - . . . i" oo, while runing, wel remc—an, 
PAWERER | 43 © Hyd Lot Cowmntssioner In Oede, aud Promreiumal ALES ¥Y¥ROM MO LIE RES P LAYS, railway travellers. ; ‘ = 


T 


Governor Gecwe ral of Teka. 
London: We. H. ALLex & Co,, 7, Leadeahall Street. 


Ky DACKS: PARRETE LENNARD. 
Cuarmaw & Wace, 190, Piccadilly. 
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NEW CHRISTMAS DRAGON STORY 
On December 1, 1 Tibestraged by 7 *Phis,” -~ 3” meat i wilt sides 


LF THE MINSTREL; An Original Fai 
Tale, mever before published. Hy ROKK BROUGH, 
Bditorof™ Tux Wetcowk Greer 


London: Hovistew & Wareur,6), Paternoster Row. 
NEW WORK HY SAMUEL LOVER. 
Tals day, with tale vere | frap. 4to., Lac ned, paper, extra cloth, 
ult sides 


tack edges, price 
METRICAL TALES AND POEMS. 


SAMUEL LOVER. 


“Lover's volume comes forth ae  setaptuous Christinas Rook, 
the contents being ewtirely ariginal."—Lieerpew Albion, Now, ares 


Leeden : Hovusrox & Warowr, 63, Paternoster Row. 








NEW GIFT BOOK, 
Titeetrated with 10) Racravings, price . 
HE BOY'S BIRTHDAY BOOK. An En- 
tirely Urigine) Collection of Tules, Essays, and Narratives of 
Aéventares, by Mrs 8 C, Hats, Wisntaw Howerrr, Avoceres 


Marnnw, Tuomas Missen, Gamact Acorerrs Sats, Wieesae 
Deovum, and Sireeniaso Ee ance. 


London; Hovisron & Waser, 64, Paternoster Row. 





Sow ready, with 56 Llastrations by M*Comnell, post feo. Hie. a. 
Twice ROUND THE CLOCK 
By GEORGE AUTOUSTUS SALA, 
Leedea: Hociston & Weiomrt, 6, Paternoster Row. 





‘With £0 [lostrations ty M'Conncll, Gap. 4te. cloth, Ts. dd. 
THE ADVENTURES OF MR, WILDERSPIN. 
hy ANDREW HALLIDAY. 

Landon: Hocus & Waiour, @, Paternoster Row, 





Dedicated to Dr. Lerucey, MB, Medleal Officer for the City of 
Landes. 


im 2 vols, prion Sa. Gf, ‘hh, or bound 
= a bh ge eh salt, crown Se. €i ingtavingn 7 


THE FAMILY pocToR, A complete Die- 
tionary of Domestic Medicine and Household Serpery 


Never has a more thorvaghly usefel book beet offered’ to the 
pubtic, ner ome more profecely Ulustrated. In every house ft will 
relieve anxiety and save money. 


London: Howisres & Warsow, 65, Paternoster Show, 





Om December |, crown fre. price ds. €¢_ cloth, gilt lettered, 
HE MASTER-KEY TO PUBLIC OFFICES, 
AND CANDIDATE'S COMPLETE INSTHUCTOL, 
Pully showing— 


1. What Places to Boek. 6. The Salaries, Reales of Promo 


2. What Steps to Take. thon. Cliseifeation, Hours of 
2% Who are the Patrons, Attendance, I and 
4. What are the Kaaminations, Priees in each Often. 


& The Ages und Qualifications. 7. Retiring Pensions, &e. 
The wisele furming a Comprehensive Handteok for all 


Persons 
Tepartineet of Her Majesty's Citil_Servire- 
ie tea Marrister et Law, Balivor of The 


Landon: Horuerex & Wazorr, 0, Paternoster Row, 





December 1. Ent! New Volume. Second Series, price 24, Gd 
= Tustrated with 30 ro Grrisimal Engravings. Also, First and Second 

Series bound tewether as me Volume, price Te Tb 

0 Original Macravings, Crown Svo. pp. 74, Tithe amd Prontis 

piece by Harvey, 


TEN THOUSAND WONDERFUL THINGS, 
Comeprieing everything Marvelloes and Rare, Odd. Curtous and 
Quaint, Breen Berentre and Lxtreordinary in all Ages and Nations. 
Korres av E FP, KING, MA 


London: Wasp & Lock, LA, Pleet Street. 








Fifth Thowend. With #90 Original Tiustentions, price 2. tl. 
rPHE FAMILY CYCLOPDIA, A Complete 


‘Treasary of Usofel Information on all sahjects bearing apan 
the common buterests and daily wanteof Mankin ) comprising * 


L=THINGR NOT GENERALLY KNOWN, 
IL.—THINGS THAT OUGHT TO BE KNOWM. 
IL—THINGS WORTH KNOWING. 


Ry the Vaditors of The Fiewily Friend, 
London: Waa» & Loox, 14, Ploet Street,” 





Pitth Edition, With 250 Descriptive Magravings,, price Is. 6d. 


HE WIFE'S OWN BOOK OF COOKERY, 
containing 15000 Original Hecipes, adapted to all incomes. 

“ This volume farnishes every lady in the land with sort of 
information she can require for cooking, if. and 
carting any mal fer any amount uf guests from threo te thisdy. 
Lady’ « Newwaper, 

* Recommended by plain sense and practical worth." —J@ustreted 
London Mews. 

“We comment Ter Wire's Own Rook or Coocunr as the best 
and ches that wae ever iseed. If should be im ewery lady 

~—St. James's Chrowarle. 


London: Wiae & Lock, 18, Meet Street 





Fourteenth Thousand With 160 Mestrations, price 3+ 4. 


F4cis FOR EVERYBODY. 

* Asa Volume of current facte-facts from the Arts, Sciences, 
and Literature —Gicts from Coaetmeroe and Manutictures—tfacts freon 
Anatomy acd Pe: siviocy ~ferts from the Garten and Field asd 
facts from all sources end foe every baly—n0 Work has ever appeared 
mere worthy of anivere! purchase,” 


London: Waso & Loce, 1%, Fleet Street. 





TENNYSON’S “ PRINCESS,” WITH MACLISE’S ILLUSTRATIONS. 





Now published, beautifully printed in royal 8vo, price Ite, 


THE PRINCESS 


A MEDLEY. 


BY ALFRED TENNYSON, ESQ., D.C.L., 


POET LAUREATE. 


WITH TWENTY-SIX ILLUSTRATIONS ON WOOD BY DANIEL MACLISE, R.A. 


WORKS BY MR. TENNYSON. 


IDYLLE OF THE KING. Price 7s, 


POEMS. Eevestn Eprriox. In 1 vol. 
feap, Svo, price fy, cloth. 


IN MEMORIAM. Sevenru Epirioy, 


THE PRINCESS: A Mepiery. Seventn 
Evrtros. Price 5s, cloeh. 

MAUD, AND OTHER POEMS. A New 
Eprriox, Price be. cloth. 


Price 6s. cloth. 


London : Enwann Moxon & Co., 44, Dover Street. 





ONE SHILLING MONTHLY, 


THE CORNHILL 


BY W. M. THACKERAY. 


EDITED 


ILLUSTRATED. 


MAGAZINE. 


With whom will be associated some of the most distinguished Writers in every 


department of Literature, 


*,* No. I. will be published om the First of January, 1860. 


Communications for the Editor should be addressed to the care of Messrs, Surru, Evyxx, & Co,, 65, Cornhill. 
Surra, Exper, & Co., 65, Cornhill, 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
YORTHAIT GALLERY. 


Te Parts, at 24, 6d, ench, or framed at be, 4d. and Te. ¢d- 
Each Portratt with fac-sissile Autograph and Biographical Notice. 


Ix Decewees. 

Rev. C4, ¥ DD. D 

The Ven. 

The Hight Ker. hake Tow ‘Trower, 

Now Ruapv. 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Kev. 2 Thomson, DD. 
of leaden. Tey. W. Qureton, DD. 
Hishup of Winchester. vy. .M Goullure, DD. 
Hishop of Drerham, Kev. Dr. J. A. Heasey. 
of Exeter. ev. Canan te well. 
Héshop of Oxford. Rev. Canon Girdlestome. 
Bishop of Ripon. Hcy. Trerwent Cutertane 
Dean of Westealneter. Rev. Duniel Moore, 
Dean of Winchester, Rev. J.B. Kempe. 
Twan of Cumterbury. Nev. Thos. Daly. 
Dean of Chichester, Rev. J. M. Bellew. 
Teen of Ely. Rev, BN. Mutchison. 
Dean of Cartisle. Rev, W. fobineom, D2. 
Archdeacon Bickerstcth Tiev J, A TD. 
Are Rev. Daniel 
Is Parrancrior. 

Are! of Trahiin. Rey, Ht. Metvit, HD. 
Hishop of Lichtteld. Rev. AP. Staniry DD. 
Hishop of Mal Kev, Rech |... 
Néshop of Norwich. Hev. J. H. Gueey. 
Treat of Norwich. Key, J, © Miller, DD. 
Tran of Hipes, Kev. J. W. Reeve. 
Rey. W.G Rey, W, Daten, HD, 
Tew, Robert istom., Be. &e. 
Kev. Hod. 


A single Portrait free by post on reecipt of price in powtage stampa. 


Mazes & Co.,7, Alpen Corns, Pelee Rew, and 28, O94 Bond 
‘treet, and all Booksellers. 





ARLOR JOURNAL—New Series—New Vol. 
—New Novel—Permacest Ralarereent. 


With the Pint Number of the New Vol. of “THE PARLOR 
JOURNAL," 4 series of mprovements © iI) be commenced, of whieh 
the follow ing are the most pruminent gs Ay 
will be PERMANENTLY ED. ‘The Parlour Jour 
nal” will contain the First Chapters of A Siw TALK, by rRaCY 
BR. ST. JOHN, Anther of bid and Whirt. 
ponte," Arctic Grusne," de. de. Sint. Tac CHICISTMAS NUMBER 
will be amend spectinen of Art, while Lt Literary contents will 
be of the most varied chareecter. et partieglars wild bey an- 
nounect, Ite One Fenny. Glve your orders carly for the 


Christmas Nassber. 
Jandon: IS, Fleet Strect. 





BOHN'S ILLUSTHATED LIERARY FOR DECEMBER. 


THE RELIQUES OF FATHER PROUT, late 
RR et ey Na 


Tibestrated by Aayeen Caowenrs, (D. Mactiae, 2 
|, Teviert and largely augmented, With t : i ited 
Ftehings, several af which are now tinet adeed. Two ote 


(aearly 00) pages). Post ¥vo.choth. 7s. 6d. 
Hersey G, Hous, York Street, Covent Ganéen, Londen, WC. 





Now ready, in crown ®f0, price &«, G¢. the Thinl Edition of 
HE POETIC AL WORKS OF HENRY 
ALPURD, Dean of Canterbury. 

Riviwevons, Waterloo Mace, 


Just published, Second Edition, in demy fro. prince Is, 6. 
SE ANEMONES ; OR, TANKS AND THEIR 
INMANITANTS. 

Tandon: 5ivrarm, Makemace,& Co Torquay: EB. Gocanes, 








NEW WORK HY THE REV. JOHN PULSPORD. 
By the Kev. JOHN PULSFORD, 
Pith Edition, price és. 


Now published, handsomely bound, price Ty. 6d. 
O*tss HOURS New Series. 
QUIET HOURS. First Series. 
Rdinburgh = Tuowsas (. Jack. Lomdom: Hasttiron & Co. 


PEOPLE'S BRDITION.~UNABKIDGED. 
Price Ie. a hamdsome Edition of 
HEODORE PARKER'S EXPERIENCE AS 


CR With some Account of bis Barly Lisr and 
Vduestion for the Minlstry, 
Joux Cuarmay, &, King William Atreet. W.C. 
W. Waern, 3), Hhoomsbury Strect, WO 
W, Tweenen, 27, Strand, WC, 
Hecvoane & (x, 147, Plowt Street, EC. 





Just padtished, Hve. price Ie, 
HE PRACTICE OF TITRING WET-NURSES 


(em ally those from the“ Pulles ") considered, ae Ot affret« 
Pablic Nealth fo) Public Morals, A Paper contributed to the 
National Asseeiation fer the Promotion ef Social Sclener, at the 
Hradferd Moecting, October, 1490 Published by permission uf the 





1 Zone Cockentit, New Buirtineton Street; T. Harcesen, 
Pieradilly ; Wo Teer ore, &7, Strand: 1. lbaves, 27, Regrat “tet, 
W, Brighton: KR. Powrnorr, Reyal tteary North treet. Ww. 
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New Beativotoy Srasxt. 
November 26, 


MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS.) 


_——o— 


THE DIARIES and CORRESPONDENCE | 


OF THE RIGHT HONOURABLE GEORGE HOSE. With 
Original Letters of 


Kine George HL Mr. Canning. 

Mr. Pitt Lord Eldon. 

Lard Castiervagh. Mr. Verveval. 
Marquis Wellesley. Lonl Sidmewth, aad 
Me. Wilherfuree. Lord Hatherst. 


With « Om sndence with Lady Hamiltes respecting Nelson 
and bi» Daughter, and with Hecollertiuns of Selis's Attempt om 
the Duke of Cumbertand’s Life. Edited by the her. LEVESON 
VEUNON BANQUU KT. 2 vols Seo. with Vortrait of Mr. How, 
Me. [ Pubdished thie dag. 
i 


lm 
LORD DUNDONALD'S AUTORTOGRAPILY, | 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A 


SEAMAN. Jiy THOMAS, RARL OF DUNDONALD, Vol T 
ero, bin { Temmmoointely. 


tL 


TRUBNER & CO.’S 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


— >— 
‘This day is published, In crown fre. cloth boants, price 2+ éd, 


THE BIGLOW PAPERS. 


By J. R. LOWELL. 
Reprinted from the last Americas Edition with the sanction of the 
Author, 


NEWLY EDITED, AND ACCOMPANIED WITH 4 PREFACE, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “TOM BROWN'S 
SCHOOLDAYS.” 








SAY AND SEAL. By the Author of 


“ Queechy,"" Wide Wide World,” Crowe S70. (Just Ready, 


UNDERCURRENTS OVERLOOKED. By 


the Author of “ Flemish Interiors,” 2 Vols, Post fre. 
[Juet Ready. 


¥. 
FIFTH THOUSAND. 


THE GREAT TRIBULATION COMING 
ON THE RARTH. By the Rev. Dr. CUMMING, Author of 
* Apocalyptic Sketches,” Crown *vo, 74. dd. [New rendy, 


vi 
WOMEN ARTISTS OF ALL AGES AND 
COUNTRIRNG. By Mr. K.P, ELLET, Avwtbor of * Ploneer 
Weare of the West” 
“This book is positively wamted, and is replete with informatics.” 


—Preas. 
Pest Seo. Ts, Ge. 


vit. 


ERIN-GO-BRAGH. By W. H. MAX- 


WELL. Author of" Stories of Waterloo.” 

“A ted series of Trish scenes and stories, by the late Ww. i, 
Maxwell, They are full of tite and character, and make « very 
welcome book." —framiner. 

2 Vols, Post Sve. with Portrait of the Awthor, 214. 


vit, 


SHAKSPEARE PAPERS. By the late 
Da. MAGINN, 

“ Dr. Magina poweseod rie’ f quail theati for tht he. 

He hed joonainge erwius, rneioliy deliceey of sited aon, wit of a 

high order, and great fearlessness In the expression af 0 imiog. His 


he it this mine are execedingly precious, and be has analysed 
some of Shakespeare's characters with marvellous cloar-eighted: 


ness.” — Press. 
Crown Bvo, 4. 


x. 
YEARS’ EXPLORATIONS IN 
CENTHAL AMBRICA, NORTHERN MEXICO, AND THE 
TAR WEST OF THE UNITED STATES. With Notes, Hota- 
nical, Mineralogion) and Geological. My JULIUS PROEBEL 
“What Dr, Livingstone has done for Africa, Mr, Froetel has done 


for Central America."—Bell's Newmenger. . 
“Mr. Broebel wnited bn biueselt a the essential attributes of » 
Gasette. 


genuine traveller, ”"—Literary a 
fro. with numerous Tustrations, 18. 


THE SEMI-DETACHED HOUSE. 


Fdlied by Lady THERESA LEWIS, 

“A picce of real Mife, sketched by a spectator fall of shrewd sense 
and a genial spirit of fan. If Mesdasne de Sérigné were te come to 
tife ogain asum Enrleh tady of the Comrt of Queen Victoria, she might 
write a book whieh would mateh with ‘The Semni- De! 
Howse.’ —Sprefator. 

‘Third Edition, post #0, b0s. 6d. 


_ xt 
THE BYE-LANES AND DOWNS OF 


ENGLAND, WITH TURP SCENES AND CHARACTERS, 
ly sYLVANCS. Small tvo. with Portrait of George 
Bentinck. 2s. 0d, 

© well-written votume which shesld always be welome,"— 
Trew. 
xt 


With the Magazines, Part 6, price &d- and Vol. tf. price ly. Gd. 


TALES FROM BENTLEY. 


Converts: 
1 GREENWICH AND GRERNWICH MEN, With a Song 
of Trafaicar and Nelson, 
2. THE ABDOT'S OAK. 
& WATTY FLAHERTY, 
4. PSULANIPS QUEEN. 
& THE INSKEEPER OF ANDERMATT. 
6, NATIONAL SUNG. Ky Mere Gore 


Ivmdon: Rictaxp Dexzixr, New Burlington Street. 
Publisher in Ordimary to Her Majesty 


REYNARD THE FOX. 


AFTER THE GERMAN VERSION OF GOETHE 
Br THOMAS J. ARNOLD, Esq. 


Pair Jester’s humoar and mary wit 
Nover offend, though smartly they bit,’ 


WITH SEVENTY ILLUSTRATIONS, APTER TICE CELEBRATED 
DESIONS BY WILWKLM VON KAULBACH. 


Royal *ro. printed by Cray, on toned ated elegantly Bound im 
embossed pie with hprepetate Did after Rat Tae . 
richly tooled tand tock, price bir, 
fiest full morocco, same pattern, peice 2ds.; 


or neatly half-bound morocco, clit top. uncut edges, Roxburgh ; 
style, price 1s, 





(EULENSPIEGEL REDIVIVUS.) 





THE 


MARVELLOUS ADVENTURES AND 
RARE CONCEITS 


oF 
MASTER TYLL OWLGLASS. 


Edited, with an Inracererios and » Critical amd Bitiiographical 
Arrendis, 


By KENNETH R, H. MACKENZIE, F.8.A, 


With Six Coloured full-page Tliustrations,and Twenty six Woodeuts, 
from Original se by Acrase Caowagriis. 


Price 10s. ted, bound in enebosard cloth, richly gilt, with 
apprupriate design ; 


or neatly half bound morocco, gilt lop, uncut, Hoxburgh style, 


“Tyti's fame has gone abeord inte all lands: this, the sarrative of 
his exploits, has been published im innumerable 
jcarmed gloss 


Li, for 
lace is snknown, 
Wik sore rapidly fs 


turies, 
to the Seots, and the 
ave 


even 
a shadow, and Dot 
a Eng! 


his name,—an owl, namely, 2nd & glass,—sfill stands, 
len, near Lubeck, w yi 14%), his onee nim 
at rest." —Themas Cortyle, Raseys, it. DP DT, Sh. 





Preparing for publication, dedicated by permissios to 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT. 





In One Vobume 8vo., handsomely printed, uniferm with Dr. Living- 
stone's Travels, and accompan ed by a Portrait of the 
Author, numeruus Nlustrations, and a Map, 


NARRATIVE 


or 
MISSIONARY RESIDENCE & TRAVEL 
IN EASTERN AFRICA, 
During the years bt} —1855. 
By J. L. KRAPF, Pa.D. 


One of the Agents of the Church Missionary Society is Abpssinia 
and the Equatorial Countries of Eastern Africa. 





Triexer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, 
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PUBLISHED BY 
DEIGHTON, BELL, & CO. 


CAMBRIDGE, 
AGENTS TO THE UNIVERSITY. 
—~ 


A HISTORY OF THE ARTICLES OF 
RELIGION. By the late ARCHDEACON HARD 
WICK. New Edition, thoroughly revised, vo. 12>. 

*,* A considerable amount of 


corporntedd, espociall, in the two 
the construction ona revision of 
Articles, 


A COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPEL 


OF SAINT MARK, By H. GOODWIN, D.D., Dean 


of Ely. [Ja a few dey. 
*,* Intended for the English render, ami adopted for 
cither domestic or private usc. 


By the same. 


A COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPEL 


OF ST, MATTHEW. Crown Sro. 12+. 
PARISH SERMONS. First Series. New 


Edition. 22mo, és. Second Series, &. Third Series, 
7+, Fourth Series, 7s. Sold separately. 





CAMBRIDGE GREEK AND LATIN 
TEX 


NOVUM TESTAMENTUM, Grecum 


Textus Stephanici, 1550, Accedunt varie Loctiones 


editiontum Bere, Elzeviri, Lachmanni, Tischendorti, 
Tregeilesii, Curante F.H. SCRIVENER, A.M. 40, &!. 
(In afew dayt. 


HERODOTUS EX RECENSIONE. J. W. 


BLAKESLEY, 8.7.P. (Ia a few days. 


A COMPLETE GREEK GRAMMAR. 
Second Edition, v mich enlarged and adapted 
for the use of Univeraity Stadents. By J. W. 
DONALDEON, D.D., Classical Examiner im the 
Thiversity of London, late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. vo. 16s 


“T may here remark, that the Greek Grammar of Dr, 
Donaldson has wow reached a second and enlarzed 
edition, and ix so complete in all its parts, and so felicitous 
in ita combination of logic with Grammar, as to form a 
most important contribution to the accurate stady of tae 
Greck language."’"—Ree. C, J. Ellicott. (Preface to * Com 
mentary on the Ephesians.”) 


OF MOTION.—An Elementary Treatise 
by JOHN ROBERT LUNN, M.A., Fellow and Lady 
Sadleir’s Lecturer of St. John's College. [ Ready. 


THE CORPUSCULAR THEORY OF 
LIGHT DISCUSSED MATHEMATICALLY. By 
R. POTTER, M.A., Late Fellow of Queen's CoDere, 
Cambridge, Professor of Natoral Philosophy snd 
Anatomy in University College, London. [ Rewely.. 


ARY HYDROSTATICS FOR 


JUNIOR STUDENTS. By R. POTTER, MA 
(de afer Jape. 


A TREATISE ON HYDROSTATICS 


AND HYDRODYNAMICS. By W. H. BESANT, 
M.A., Fellow and Assistant Tutor of 5. John's 
College, Cambridge, §vo. cloth, ov. 

[Jest published. 


DR. LIVINGSTONE'S CAMBRIDGE 
LECTURES. Together with a Prefutory Lesser hy 
the Rev, Professor SEDGWICK, M.A., PRS. 4. 
Vice-Maater of Trinity Collece, Cambridge, Tia, 
with Introduction, Life af yr. Livingstone, \ ae. 
and Appendix by the Rev, WILLIAM MONE, 34. 
P.RA.S., de, of St. John's College. The 
work being a compendium of information e. ‘> 
Central South African Question, Crown Svo, 6 


THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY AL 


MANACK FOR 1860, With nn Pograving of “ «os 
bridge from the Top of St, John's College." Prox + 








Drwrtros, Brut, & Co., Cambridge ; 
Bett & Darvy, London, 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER Mi, 1350. 


REVIEWS. 


Réevclations Historiquea en réponse ax livre 
de Lard Wecslaaia: sntitul “A Year of 
Revolution in Porvia,” ourrage Cabored 
peblié en Anglais par Cuntear, et dows 
le traduetion Francaise faite par bei-méme 
angmenté de pres du double. Par Louis 
Blane. l2mo. (Bruxelles: Meline, Cans, 
et Cie.) 

Le pasti republican et Camaistic. Par Louis 
Blane. 12mo. (Bruxelles: Méline, Cana, 
et Cie.) 

Lory Noraanny, who occupied the important 

post of English ambassador in Paris during 

the Revolution of 1848, published some little 


time ago a book which attracted consider- | 


able notice, less from any great merit it pos- 
sessed, than from the very acne feron 
manner with which his lordship treated, on 
one hand, the government of Louis Philippe, 
and on the other, the revolutionary party, 


* A Year of Revolution in Paris "—such was | 


the name of the work we are now alluding 
to-was generally admitted by the most 
competent judges to be merely a rather 
voluminous and tedious pamphlet, containing 
miszstatementsof every description, swarmin 

with the most glaring inaccuracies, an 

sacrificing to the glorification of M. de 
Lamartine all the other persons who had 
taken any part in the momentous events of 
February. Now, the Provisional Government 
which assumed the guidance of public affairs 
immediately after the downfill of the Orleans 
dynasty, and, with that government, the 
whole of the repnblican party, was formed of 
Various sections and component elements, 
whose sole bond of union may be described 
as the anxiety for reforms and the hatred of 
monurchical institutions. M, Proudhon, M: 
Enfantin, M. Armand Marrast, M. de Lamar- 
tine entertained respectively, on a number of 
essential questions, opinions which raised 
between them almost as great a barrier as 
between the whole republican coterie and 
the Legitimists and Orleanists. Why should 
M. Proudhon be misrepresented for'the pur- 
ose of exalting M. Marrast? Why should 
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catastrophe of 1848. In short we have in | wish to detract in the sl 


the first place a series of facts, a narrative 
anpeeted: by documents of every descrip- 
tion and references to well-known autho- 
rities. 

But, besides the purely historic details, 
we find also presénted to us theories claim- 
ing to be thoroughly discussed and upon 
which we can pass Judgment quite inde- 
pendently of the facts in connection with 


| which they are illustrated and explained. In 


| 











relating the history of the famous Afeliers 
Nationene, or in enumerating the circum- 


} stances which distinguished the Revolu- 


tion of 1848 from other outbreaks of the 
samc description, M. Louis Blane was 
naturally led to state his own views, and to 
contrast them with the principles of political 
economy entertained by his colleagues and 
his adversaries. The “ Héveletions His 
torigues ” are, therefore, at the same time a 
contribution to the history of the nineteenth 
century, and also a programme or résumé of 
that particular form of Socialism which the 
able author has always considered as the 


: true end of republican institutions. 


We must frankly acknowledge here that 
the “ Histoire de Dix Ane” had left on our 
mind a very unfavourable idea of the impar- 
tiality which M. Louis Blanc professes to 
maintain, Ile is quite right in denouncing 
Lord Normanby as prejudiced, unfair, inac- 
curate; he can in all truth speak of “ les 
Lovardages venimenz ef les ecalomnies de 
seconde main qu'il a pled sa seiguenrie de 
fereiy au publie en guise de souvenirs fis 
teviques ;"" but then why should our repub- 
lican author have laid himself open to the 
same charge, in giving us his account of a 
reign which secured to the French people a 
greater amount of liberty than they ever 
enjoyed since, even wider the pelmy ays of 
the “ Gouvernement Provisaive ?" However, 
our critique must not be pea “ove and, 
let us add here that M. Louis Blanc’s appre- 
ciation of his late Majesty Louis Philippe, 
although still too severe, is far from those 
stupid and furious denunciations which we 
used to read twenty years ago in the National 
and other newspapers of the same opinion. 

The persons who have been led to consi- 


der M.de Lamartine as the Dens ex mechinié, | 


the providence of France, during the late 


{. de Lamartine’s merits be turned into a! revolution, will feel somewhat disappointed 


whip wherewith to scourge M. Louis Blane ? | 


Let us have fair play, at all events, and hear 
the opposite sides of the argument! 

Accordingly the most accredited represen- 
tative of French Socialism, the man with 
whose name the famous Connefesion de 
Liccembourg will always be connected, M. 
Louis Blane in one word, has taken ap the 
cudgels against Lord Normanby, and re- 
fated the late ambassador's “ Year of Revo- 
Intion “in a couple of volumes, which, after 
having in the first instance been published 
under an English form, now appear trans- 
lated into Freneh, aud enlarged by nearly an 
equal amount. We shall proceed at once to 
examine this new work a little in detail. 

The “ Révdlations Historiques™ comprise 
two parts, which are equally important, and 
which ought to be considered with equal 
attention by all those who aim at obtaining 
xome accurate knowledge of the peculiar 
characteristics of the French Revolution of 
1848. The author's chief aim is of course to 


ut things in their true light, to correct! in by others who, more clever than 


ord Normanby’s blunders, to describe 
events as they really happened, and to 
lay before the reader an honest estimate of 
the principal dramalis persone in the great 


| 





when they see the description given of him 
hy his colleague of the “ Gouvernement Pro- 
vieoire,’ The picture is of course a little 
overdrawn, but still we think that the main 
features in it are true, Flattery was for M. 
de Lamartine both the means of suceess and 
the food of his daily life. A little outburst 
of rhetoric, timely administered, obtained 
for him the results he desired; and on the 
other hand he could not, in spite of bis real 
merit and superiority, stand the teat of that 
species of flagernerie to which men of genius 
ure so often exposed. “ La flatterie prodiguéc 
apropos," says M, Louis Blane, “est we 
artifice familier auc hommes qui ont ane 
grands réputation  eoigner.” Acting in ac- 
cordance with this axiom, M. de Lamartine 
aimed at becoming the idol of the multitude, 
and the consequence 
Blinded by success, he soon found himself 
thwarted by the bold and uncompromising 
natures which met, him at the onset of his 
new career, whilst he was completely taken 

es e@ was, 
made him their tool at the wery time when 
he et he had fastened them to his 
triumphal car. Whilst venturing upon 


these reflections we do not for one minute | 


speedily followed. | 
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ightest degree from 
| the services which M, de lamariias rendered 
to the cause of order in the midst of all the 
anxictics of 1848; on several occasions his 
eloquence prevented the most serious riots, 
and re-established peace when the very exist- 
ence of society bad nearly become # problem ; 
but we would merely point here to the 
trifling influences which not unfrequently 
sway the mind of an excitable nation, and to 
the real power which those men possess 
whom Napoleon I. disdainfully designated as 
avocats and idéologues. 
The twenty-second chapter and following of 
M. Louis Blane’s second volume are peculiarly 
interesting as containing an account of the 
terrible days of June. General Cavaignac, 
who was appointed dictator at a most awful 
crisis, has often been reproached fur indeci- 
sion at first, and afterwards for the avowed 
design of establishing military despotism ; 
he is severely bandied by our historian. We 
cannot enter here upon « full discussion of 
!the causes which brought about the insur- 
rection, and of the tragical episodes which 
marked it; but it is quite evident, from the 
facts collected by M. Louis Blanc himself, 
that a democratic form of government under 
such circumstances could not be of long 
duration, What fraction of the republicans 
was to have the preference? M, Cabet's 
wlberents, or the followers of M. Emile 
Thomas’ It is not necessary by any means 
to lay at the door of the Socialists the blame 
| of a civil war in which their adversaries had 
at leastan equal share, and while it strikes ua 
as essentially unfair to charge M. Louis Blane, 
more expecially, with the consequences of the 
* Ateliers Nationaus,” organised, as every one 
knows, against himself and his doctrines, it 
ia at the same time, the first necessity for any 
society to live, and in the presence of the 
| endless dissensions which prevailed through- 
fout the Legislative Assembly, with party 
pitted against party, and theory against 
theory; with the grim phantom Siarvetion 
staring men in the face; we are not astonished 
that every one should have appealed at once 
to the only power which seemed, for the 

esc being, capable of restoring order and 
tranquillity. 

In the course of a few years, should Bona- 
partism, as many say it must, be numbered 
amongst the things that were, and go to meet, 
wherever they may be, the Domitiang, the 
Vitellii and the Neros of old, we shall know 
all the intrigues, all the manceuvresa by which 
the dictator of December 2nd has reached the 
| pasition he now occupies, A few of his plans 
‘are disclosed in M. Louis Blanc’s pages, and 

we can even now seo by what incessant 
schemes, at the yery beginning of the revolu- 
tion, Louis Napoleon was endeavouring to 
further his own purposes and to prepare the 
way for his future success. Proclamations, 
| professions of faith, cost him nothing, as our 











readers may imagine; and we find him in the 
very midst of the events of Jane, endeavour- 
ing to bribe General Rapatel by the following 
| confidential appeal : 
| “Général, je eonictis cow sentiments powr te 
Jamille, Si les événements qui ae préparent towrnent 
dans ua sens gui lui soit favorable, cous étes 
, ministre de la guerre,” 
| The history of M, Louis Blane’s interviews 
| with Louis Napoleon, both at Ham and 
elsewhere, is of the most interesting ma- 
ture; it proves that the hero of Stras- 
burg le Boulogne wished to make 
Socialism a part of his programme, and that 
he meditated what he has since attempted to 
carry into execution—tho_cunmplete subse 
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jection of the working and commercial | attention would not readily flag, and their ! 
ruler, through the | i 
means of that co-operative system which, if | 


classes to a despotic 


properly applied, would be productive of so 
much good. 

And, to enter no farther wpon so difficult 
and so complicated a subject, this is our 
great objection to Socialism, especially in a 
country like France. Socialism must ne- 
cessurily call for the interference of the 
state, be under its direct influence, and re- 
ceive from the government its impulse, its 
regulations, its conditions of existence, Ac- 
cordingly, it becomes immediately a mere 
illustration, on a large seale, of the great 
principle of centralisation which, after de- 
stroying the Rotman empire and spreading 
everywhere the seeds of corruption, seems 
likely to be also in the long ran the bane of 
modern society. Allow, by all means, 
Socialism to have a fair trial; give it en- 
couragement and ensure to it an cyual share 
of protection with the competitive system ; 
but let your interfcrence stop there, As 
soon 45 Socialism is transformed into a 
government scheme, hedged in by rules and 
enforced by all the terrors of the law, it has 


overreached itself, and defeated its own 
purpose. . 
In conclusion, the “ Rérélitions His- 


loriques”’ ia ao book which deserves to be 
attentively studied by all classes of readers. 
The fresh details it supplics on the rise and 
progress of the late French revolation will 
serve to correct many blunders which party 
spirit or ignorance have widely allowed to 
circulate ; whilst the clear expos: it gives of 
tho Socialist doctrines advocated by M. Louis 
Blane furnishes every needful information 
respecting aw system of political economy 
which, however widely we may be opposed 
to it, cannot now be ignored by legislators 
and philosophers, 

Of the pamphlet entitled, “ De parti répub- 
cain ef Vounnistie,” it willbe enough to apeak 
in a very few words. It contains the pro- 
tests of the chief republican exiles against 
tbe amnesty granted by Louis Napoleon, 
and these documents are introduced by a 
short prefacc, in which M. Louis Blane 
explains the true character of the emperor's 
apparent aet of clemency, and justifies the 
determination of the proscribed republicans 
not to avail themselves of the permission 
granted to them to return to France, Any 
person who knows fally the character of the 
present French government, and the interest 
it has in preventing the expression of the 
truth, will completely sympathise with M. 
Louis Blane, The xsendo-amnesty is iNegul, 
in the firat place; lar as La Fontaine said 
of the ant’s selfishness : 

“ C'est 1 son modnedre défeut” 
[t is also a snare and an act of hypocrisy. 
By declining to accept the benefit of so in- 
idious & measure, the republican exiles have 
done both honourably and prodently. 





The History avd Avtinncitiog ar Rorburqhshire, 
je. By yy Pernt Jeffrey, Vol. I. 
(Edinburgh: Thomas C. Jack.) 
Aw eminent brother of the mezentle craft 
wits ee to observe that a wise critic 
varied the subjects of his articles with the 
different seasons. Spring found him dis- 
ecussing the merits of the last new poem; 
summer was devoted to books for a corner; 
wutumn fitly indicated Tuwurists’ Guides: 
winter was divided between hunting books, 
and those which relate to “ moving incidents 
of flood or field.” In this way, readers’ 








interest was always kept up. There was, 
we think, a large amount of good sense and 
sound judgment in this canon. It may well 
be included in the next edition of the “ Young | 
Reviewer's Assistant.” We soon get tired of | 
one theme, or one set of ideas, however | 
excellent in themselves. We all of us love a 
little variety. The plan of presenting the ; 
public with condiments suitable to the time | 
of year is an excellent one,and though it may | 
be thought to smack somewhat of the in- | 
ventive genius of the late lamented M. Soyer, | 
it deserves to be taken into serious considera- 
tion by those who cater for the literary 
public. 

Mr. Jeffrey's third volume comes before us | 
at an opportune moment. The past senson 
has been a dullone. The forthcoming season 
promises well; but while so many octavos 
are still “in the press,” there is a dearth of 
interesting matter, We turn to the book 
before ua with a feeling of relief, and are not 
disappointed. “Fresh fields and pastures 
new" have ever a charm; and, weary with 
the “sweet shady side of Pall Mail,” we 
hasten to invigorate ourselves with pure 
Roxburghshire air, before Christmas, in 
order that we may be able the better to enjoy 
the festivities of that genial season. Our 
limits compel us to pass over much that is 
curious and interesting in this book, The 
author loves to dwell on the derivations of 
the names of the Roxburghshire towns and 
villages. He is full of information, generally 
complete, always suggestive, on this im- 
portant point. Nor is he deficient in that 
most essential knowledge to topographers— 
folk-lore. He gives us claborate genealogics 
of the Roxburgh families; and is as anec- 
dotical about its worthies as Thomas Fuller. 
If the work be finished as it is begun, it 
will form a valuable addition to our county 
histories; a branch of literature in whic 
Englishmen—who are never so happy as 
under their rooftree —~are es ialty in- 
terested, and eminently rich. The volume 
is divided into twenty-nine sections, for the 
sake of clearness. Each section is complete 
in iteelf. A few introduetory paragraphs 
devoted to the “old names of the country 
lying along the Forth, and from the Tweed 
to Avon," und to the churches, people, and 
Druidical remains of that lovely district— 
bring us to the “large and handsome” town 
of Kelso, of which there is a full description. 
It makes its first appearance in 1124, * in 
the charter of David to the Selkirk monks, 
on their being placed on the banks of the 
well-sheltered Tweed. In that document 
it is written in three different ways—Cal- 
chou, Kelchou, and Kalcha.” It is thought 
the name is derived from the British Caich, 
and the Saxon how, descriptive of a emall 
eminence on the bank of a river, Some 
etymologists take a different view, holding 
that the name is derived from the Celtic 
caol, caoles, & narrow channel—and who 
shall decide when doctors, so learned, dis- 
agree? Leaving the origin of its name to 
be settled hy the Dryasdusts, we pass to the 
Kelso of ta Hs as being tore to our purpose. 
Its situation is remarkably fine. The rivers 
Tweed and Teviot flow by it; and what 
streams have awakened more genuine poetry 
than these? Hear the author: 

* The locality is remarkable for scenes of great 
beauty, From the summit of the river's bank at 
Maxwellhengh, an‘ extensive view is obtained of 
the surrounding scenery, The eye roams over the 
broad expanse of waters beneath, and the termina- | 
tion of the beautiful vale where ‘the silver tide | 





| Spottiswoode's work, Nos. 1] and 12. 


of Teviot loses ituelf in Tweed's pellucid stream ;7 
the lovely little islet in the midst of the parent 
river; the moss-clad ruins of Rexburgh, ond in 
the distance the cones of Eildon, On the left bank 
of the Tweed, the palace of the Duke of Roxburgh 
stands, environed by dark woods, while lower 
dewn are beautiful gardens; houses clustered 
together; a buay mill, with ite waterfall; the 
Havannah, snd several other sweet villas, over- 
look the beautiful sheet of water that rolls past ; 
while over thi scane the august pile, in all the 
soleninity of rin, frowns majestically. On the 
right bank of the Teviot, and between it and the 
Tweed, in the midst of an extensive and weil- 


j Wooded as is Springwood, the seat of Sir 


Georg Dongs, Eastward, long reaches of the 
river are exposed to view, the margins im the 
highest state of cultivation, studded with man- 
ions, among which Henderside Park occupies a 
prominent position, The coantry to the north has 
the appearance of rising in terraces from the back 
of Kelso to the womly heights of Stitchel, Mel- 
lerston, and of Home.” 

Kelso has been greatly eres of late 
years. It abounds with fine buildings. 
Here and there, older and more humble ones 
are still to be found, about which cling the 
legends and stories for which all Seotch 
localities are so famous : 

“Within the recollection of inhabitants, 
the square which now boasts of so many fine 
buildings was @ quadrangle of straw-covered 
houses, with their Ligh, pointed gables to the 
front, which led the celebrated traveller Pennant 
to remark that Kelso resembled a Flemish town. 
A huge and unseemly jwotice?/, sarmounted by a 
lamp, stood in one corner. To a saddler's ap 

rentice breaking this pant and its lamp, the 
inhebitants of Kelso were, in after years, indebted 
for many improvements, and one of its mest hamd - 
sotme buildings, The boy, feanng the wrath of 
the civic functionaries for demolishing the Lamp, 
fled to London, where he succeeded in making his 
fortune as a navy agent; and on returning to 
Kelso, when his youthful exploit was forgotten, 
purchased part of the estate of Ednam from the 
old family of Fdmondstone, built the Havannah, 
now called Ednam House, and the present com- 
modious Cross Keys Hotel,” 


With the exception of some slight remains 
of its once celebrated abbey, Kelso presents 
few objects for the archwological student. 
The house oceupied by the National Bank 
has a strange story attached to it—after the 
manner of those grim tales in Household 
Words, Nor must the Grammar School be 
forgotten, for here Sir Walter Scott received 
part of his education, We read rouch of the 
cheapness of education in Scotland. The 
fees charged scholars for attending Kelso 
Grammar School are certainly by no means 
ruinous. “ Classes 1%. per quarter, and for 
mathematics, 10s. 6d"! Of the literature of 
the town our author remarks : 


** LarenattKe.—Under this head the libranes 
of the town may be first noticed, The Eelso 
library was founded in 1750, and contains about 
6000 volumes. It is kept in a commodious build- 
ing at the Chalkheugh, the property of the share- 
holders, In. the library is 2 manuscript copy of 
Archbishop Spottiswoode’s ‘ History of the Charck 
of Scotland.’ The date of the copy is supposed te 
have been after 1625, as it contains an uns 
‘ Epistle Dedicatorie’ to Charles 1. The volame 
bears the word ‘ Landerdale,’ and it is thonght te 
have been one of two MSS. of the work possrmsed 
by the Dake of Lauderdale, and disposed of at 4 
sale by anction of his Grace's books, im ‘ Tom's 
Ceffee-house, Ludgate Hill,” in 1692, by @ frieal 
of Evelyn's to whom they had been pawmed. Th 
vatalogue of the sale contains two MSS. ¢ 
The Dek: 
of Landerdale died in 1682. This MS. is said, b 
Bishop Hussell, to be an exact copy, with 
exception of a few verbal alterations, of a mas 
script marked ‘ Br diblithen apud Spottisoors 
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which was put into his hands by the present 
representative of the Primates family. The 


New Library, founded im 1778, and the 
Modern Library, in 1800, were united in 
1858, and consist of about 4000 volumes, 


There are also libraries in connection with the 
churches of the town. The * Physical and Anti- 
quarian Soeiety”’ was founded in 1534. A suitable 
building has been erected in Roxburgh Street, 
adjoining the Chalkhengh Library, in which 
is an extensive collection of mr and valuable 
specimens of natural history aud antiquities. Sir 

- M. Brishane is President. The Society was 
fortunate in securing the services, as Secretary, 
for many years, of the accomplished Dr. Charles 
Wilson, late of Kelso, while the skill exhibited 
by Mr. Heckford in the preservation of the 
animals is not sed by the best artists in 
Lomion. The first newspaper started in Kelso 
was the British Chronicle, or Union Gazette, in 
1753, by a person of the name of James Palmer. 
it was published every Friday morning in Bride 
Street, and adjoined the Bank of Scotland. The 
Chronicle advocated liberal principles, which gave 
offence to those who held different opinions, and 
the result was the establishment of the Hels» 
Mail, under the superintendence of James Hal- 
lantyne, which still continues to be the organ of 
Conservatisin. At thia press the first edition of 
the ‘* Border Minstrelay’ was printed. In March, 
1823, the Horder Courier was brought out by the 
late John Mason, in opposition to the Mail, bat 
failed to gain suflicient support, and the last 
number was published in the October following. 
In 1882, the Nelo Chronicle was set on foot by 
the Whigs of the district, for the purpose of advo- 
cating the principles of the party, and is still in 
existence, About three years ago, a reading-room 
was erected by shareholders, and is well supplied 
with newspapers," 

An interesting account is given of the rise 
of the Roxburgh family, and of the compe- 
tition between Walter Ker of Littledean and 
Sir James Noreliffe Innes for the honours 
and estates of Roxburgh. The origin of the 
families of Ker, Innes, Ormiston, Gordon, 
Olifard, Macdougals, Rutherfurd, Maxwells, 
&c., is briefly sketched, when their seats 
and manors are being described. The dis- 
trict is especially dear to Scotchmen. But 
all readers are more or less acquainted with 
it through the novels of Sir Walter Scott. 
Many of the scenes of his stories are laid here. 
The reader is surrounded with “ Waverley " 
heroes and heroines, us he reads these pages. 
In the old church of Roxburgh is the grave 
of Andrew Gemmells, the original of Edie 
Ochiltree, who died at Roxburgh New Town 
in 1793, aged 106. “On the back of the 
stone is u full-length figure of a Blue Gown, 
with a dog at his feet,a staff in one hand, 
and a bag in the other, which he is holdin 
up; above the figure are the words, ‘ Bebol 
the end o't;" intended to represent a scene 
which, tradition says, took place between 
Ochiltree and a recruiting sergeant at St. 
Boswell’s Fair. When the sergeant finished 
au harangue on the glories of war, Blue 
Gown stepped forward, held up his ‘meal 
pock,’ and exclaimed ‘ Behold the end o't.”" 

Roxberghshire is dear to Scotchmen, 
abounding as it does in the “ localised ro- 
Toanoe,” to which they cling so fondly. Few 
districts of “stern Caledonia” move the 
“poetic child” more, or appeal more strongly 
to his feelings. His imagination may gather 
food from around. At Ednam he visits 
the place of Thomson's birth (despite a 
tradition that the pocs was born at Wide- 
open, kis mother’s mountain home), and 
here too was born the father of Captain 
Cook. The great navigator’s mother lived 
at Smailholm before ber marriage with “ John 
Cook of Ednam.” Hard by the village of 
Rexburgh are still to be seen the ruins of 


“Wallace's Tower.” At Sunlaws, Prince 
Charlie passed a night on bis way to Jedburgh 
in 1745. ‘Thomas Pringle, the author of “The 
Excursion,” and first editor of Blackwood, 
was born at Blakelaw. It is still an open 
question whether Allan Ramsay laid the 
‘ scone of his “ Gentle Shepherd” on the banks 
lof the Cayle, in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Marlefied House! Lastly (though 
by no means exhausting the list), we may 
mention that Seotland’s chief glory and 
pride, Robert Burns, was a frequent visitor 
at Moasburnford, on the Jed, where the 
gallant veteran, Major Rutherfurd, exercised 
true hospitality in days gone by, Then 
there is hardly o farm-house, or a moss- 
covered stone, or an “ivy-mantled tower,” 
around which some sad or beautiful legend 
does not cling, the notices of which, 
together with glimpses of feudal and mo- 
nastic life, form no small charm in this 
Pleasing book, 

Still, we should ill perform our duty as 
critics, were we not to mention that the 
volume is somewhat too slight for a “ His- 
tory,” partaking as it docs largely of the 
character of a bandbook. Were it not that 
Mr. Jetlrey studiously avoids indalging in 
those hackneyed quotations patent to book- 
makers, we Should feel tempted to class his 
production with these guides, which are no 
more to be compared to “Red Murray,” 
than paste to diamonds, Among the short- 
comings apparent to the most cursory 
glance is the absence of all notice of agnri- 
culture—an unpardonable omission in any 
work which professes to treat of Seotch 
topography. Our author contents himself, 
and would fain content his readers, with one 
or two allusions to enormous ouks, and “re- 
markable poplars, thirty-two feet six inches 
in girth.” Surely this 1s that scant measure 
which is abominable. 
to deseribe he is more at home, and his 
sketches of “Springwood Park, and the 


scenery around,” and the “view of Vale of | 


Tweed and Merse from Blakelaw Ridge,” are 
eloquently written, and possess the rare 
merit of conveying some idea of the places 
described to the reader, in his easy chair. 
Nor must we pass by the interesting account 
ites of the gipstes under the head of 
fetham—those gipsies of whom Sir Walter 
availed himself so admirably in “Guy Man- 
nering,” In short, Mr. Jeffrey is o lover of 
the picturesque, and he is evidently as 
desirous of recording the beauties of his 


favourite county as of giving its history, | 


His work must, therefore, not be too hardly 
judged. We are disposed to praise him, and 
think that even less indulgent critics could 
find but smali oceasion for fault-finding. 
We heartily wish him every success, and shall 
look for his concluding volume with some 
degree of impatience. 





The History of the Religions Movement of the 
Kighteuth Century, called Moethodiam. 
By Abel Stevens, LL.D. (Carlton & 
Porter; New York. Alexander Heylin: 
London.) 

{Seeoxp Notrcx,] 

Jous Newton, Thornton, the Unwins, and 
Cowper, were all the more or less devoted 
adherents to Calvinistic Methodism and 
Lady Huntingdon; and, indeed, the time 
was come when they and all must make 
their election between Methodism and the 
Church, For when Lady Huntingdon “ was 
reduced to turn the finest congregation, not 
only in England but in any part of the world, 


When he has scenery : 


into a Dissenting meeting-house,” i: was 
a clear that the Church had cast out 
er irregular children from her bosom, and 
that they must henceforth choose for them- 
selves between their ancient mother and 
their new love. When Lady Huntingdon 
died, her own particular sect disintegrated, 
and finally crumbled to pieces; the lease of 
Trevecea college could not be renewed, so 
‘the institution was removed to Cheshunt; 
jand gradually her chapels came to lose the 
name of Methodist (which was at last 
appropriated solely by the Wesleyans}, and 
sank into the general rank of congrega- 
tionalists, like the Whitefield Methodists, 
retaining only the mere title as their special 
characteristic. 

When Wesley was seventy-two, he wrote; 

“** How is this, that 1 find just the same 
strength as I did thirty yours ago?’ His sight 
was considerably better now, and his nerves firmer 
than they were then? He had mene of the in- 
firmities of old age, and had lost several that he 
had in his youth? The grand canse, he says, is, 
‘the good pleasure of God, who doth whutsoever 
pleaseth him.’ The chief means were, 1. His 
constantly rising at four o'clock, for about fifty 
years; 2. His generally preaching at five in the 
morning, ‘one of the most healthy exercises in 
the world’; 3. His never travelling less, by sea 
or land, than four thousand five hundred miles in 
a year.” 

All this travelling was performed on horse- 
back down to his sixty-ninth year, when his 
friends provided him with a carringe, and 
his strength and health were preserved to 
him through “two violent fevers and two 
deep consumptions.” 

is carver in Scotland offered 2 marked 
contrast to the elects generally produced by 
Methodiam : 


**The grave, metaphysical Scotch were still 
problems to him; their cool impussiveness pro- 
voked him to judge them severely ; they appeared 
‘to him ‘so wise that they needed noe more know- 

ledge ; so gowl that they needed no more religion." 
They were ‘too brimful of wisdom and goodness’ 
to be ‘warned to flee from the wrath to come.” 
He gave them credit, however, for candour and 
nea under plain-dealing from the pulpit. He 
hew no wen equal to them in this respect. He 
sumetimes justly suspected that their apparent 
impassivity was — to his want of a cs 
of the right way of addressing them. Whitefie 
could overwhelm them with his emotions, and 
Wesley, after a sermon in Glasgow, acknowledgod 
that the Scots, if touched on the right key, re- 
ceived as lively impressions as the English. 
Whitefield, however, was a good Calvinist ; that 
was easential to his pierre | with the Sestch. 
They respected and wondersl at Wesley, as un- 
| accountably zealous and devoted for a heretic ; he 
| Was as much a problem to them as they were to 
him,” 
| In Cornwall, on the contrary, he was 
hailed by enthusiastic armics of miners, for 

Cornwall was the “Eden of Methodism” ; 

in London he was venerated, almost wor- 

shipped, by his own flock ; and at Newcastle 
‘he had the soviety of the dear and lovely 

Grace Murray, for whom he had so deep, 30 

tender, so poctic an affection. But, less 
| happy than Fletcher, who secured to himself 

a wile so admirably fitted to be his help 
| meet in all things, officious friends came 
between Wesley and his love, and fearful 
lest marriage and home would render him 
less devoted to the cause, patched up a 
hasty mateh between Grace Murray and 
another preacher, and destroyed for ever his, 
dream of earthly happiness, and all his 
pleasant hopes of home and love, Wesley 
was too devoted and chastened to allow even 
_ such a sorrow to prey upon him; but he felt 
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the loss of his beautiful friend deeply, and 
tothe last held her as a “sacrifice.” Yet 
when she became again « widow, he never 
sought to re-animate his hopes or re-open his 
wounds. The blow had been given, and now 
that the pain had heen borne and was past, 
he took the rest as it came, and never turned 
aside into the old disused path. 
He was strict with his itinerants: 


“Tle preseribed the minatest mules of life for 
them, even such as concerntd their physical 
habits. He found that some became ‘nervous,’ 
more probably by too much work than by too 
littl:, though he thought otherwise. He gave 
them advice on the subject: ‘Touch no drink, 
tohscen, or snuil, Eat very Hight, if any, supper. 
Breakfast on nettle or orange-pecl tea. Lie down 
before ten; rise before five, Every day use as 
much exercise as you can bear: or murder yourself 
by inches,’ ‘These rales," he adds, ‘are as neces- 
sary for the people as the preachers.” He allowed 
his itinerants, leone, to drink a glass of ale at 
night after preaching. He interrogated them 


closely, in his printed Minutes, about their habits, | 


“Do you,’ he asked, ‘deny yourselves every 
useless pleasure of sense, imagination, honour? 
Are you temperate in all things! To take one 
instance, in food—-Deo you use only that &ind, 
and that degree, which is best both for the body 
amd soul! Do you see the necessity of thist Do 
you eat no flesh suppers} no late suppers? These 
naturally tend to destroy bedily health. Do you 
eat only three meals a day? If four, are you not 
an exeellent pattern to the flock? Do you take 
no imore food than is necessary at each meal? 
You may know, if you do, by o load at your 
stomach ; by drowsiness or heaviness; and, ina 
while, by weak or bad nerves. Do you use only 
that Aind and that degree of drink which is hest 
Hoth for your beady and soul? Do you drink 
water? Why not? Did you ever? Why did 
= leave it off, if not for health? When will you 
begin again? To-day? How often do you drink 
wine or ale? Do 
aeas's itt? 

And his rules for a helper are even more 
stringent: 


“1, He was to be diligent ; never unemployed 
a mioment ; never triflingly employed ; never to 
while away time ; neither spend any more time at 
any place than was strictly necessary, 

“2. To be serious; his motto to be, Holiness 
to the Leni; to aveid all lightness, jesting, and 
foolish talking. 

*3, To converse sparingly and cautiously with 
women, partivularly with young women in private, 

“4. To take no step an marriage without 
first acquainting Wesley with his design. 

big 5. To believe evil of no ene; te put the best 
construction on everything ; to remember that the 
judge is always supposed to be on the prisoner's 
aide. 

“6, Tospeak evil ofnoone; to keep his thoughts 
within his own breast till he came to the person 
concerned, 

“7. To tell every one what he thought wrong 
in him, and that plainly, and as soon as might be, 
lest it fester in his heart, 

“8. Not to affect the gentleman; he had no 
more to do with this character than with that of a 
dancing-master ; fora preacher of the Gospel.is the 
servant of all. Hut though he was not to affect 
the gentleman he was to be one in all good re- 
xpects, ax Wesley tanght in his Address to the 
Clergy. 

*o To be ashamed of nothing but sin; not of 
fetching wood (if time permit), or of drawing 
water; not of cleaning his own shoes, or his 
neighbour's, 

“10, To be punctaal ; to do everything exactly 
at the time; and, in general, not mend the 


Every day? you writ or 


Methodist rales, but Acep them; mot for wrath, | 


but for conscience’ sake. 

11, He was to have nothing to do but to save 
souls, and therefore te spend and be spent in this 
work. Amd te go always, not only to those who 
wanted him, but to these whe wanted him most. 


“12. To act in all things, not according to his 
own will, but as a son in the Gaspel. As such, it 
was his duty to employ hia time in the manner 
in whieh he should be directed ; partly in preach- 
ing, and visiting the flock from house to house ; 
partly in reading, tieditation, and prayer, ‘Above 
ail,’ wrote Wesley, ‘if you labour with us in our 
Lord's vineyard, it is needful that you should do 

| that part of the work which we advise, at those 
times and places which we judge most for his 
glory.” He advised his itinerants not to continue 
public serviecs beyond one hour, and seldom to 
pray longer than eight or ten minutes at a time ; 
not to allegorise their subjects; to stick to their 
texts, and never te select such as are obscure.” 

He denounced clamorous preaching. To 
an American preacher he wrote: 

“Scream no more, at the peril of your soul. 
God now warns you by me whom he haa set over 
you. Speak as earnestly as you can, but do not 
scream, Speak with all your heart, but with « 
moderate voive. It was said of aur Lord, ‘He 
shall not ery:* the word properly means, He shall 
not sercant. Herein be a follower of me, as I am 
of Christ. I often speak loud, often vehemently ; 
but TI never scream ; [ never strain myself; | dare 
not; I know it would be a sin against God and 
my own soul, Perhaps one reason why that good 
man, Thomas Walsh, yea, and John Manners toa, 
were in such grievous darkness before they died, 
was, because they shortened their own lives,” ” 

Some of his repartees were wonderfully 
good, Michael Fenwick, bis servant, and 
sometimes preacher, complains that though 
always travelling with him, hia (Fenwick’s) 
name Was never mentioned in the published 
journal. To remove this reproach, in the 
very next number Wesley said, “I left 
Epworth with great satisfuction, and about 
one preached at Clayworth. I think none 
were unmoved but Michael Fenwick, who fell 
fast asleep under an adjoining hayrick.” It 
was not likely that Michael Fenwick ever 
again complained of being omitted in the 
journals ! 

“He could be noble in his reproofs as in all 
things. Joveph Bradford was for many years his 
travelling companion, and considered no aasist- 





of temper. Wesley directed him to carry a pack- 
age of letters to the post; Bradford wished to 
hear his sermon first; Wesley was urgent and 
insisted ; Bradford refused ; * Then,’ said Wesley, 
‘you and I must part." * Very good, sir,’ replied 
Bradford. They slept over it. 
next morning Wesley accosted his old friend, and 
asked if he had considered what he had said, that 
‘They mnt part?’ ‘Yes, sir,’ replied Bradford. 
‘And must we part!’ inquired Wesley. ‘ Please 
yourself, sir,” was the reply. ' Will you ask my 
pardon,’ rejoined Wesley. ‘No, sir.” ‘You 
won't?’ ‘No, sir” ‘Then I will ask yours!’ 
replied the great man, Jbradford melted under 
the example, and wept like a child.” 

At another time, a vulgar, blustering man, 
attempting to push past him, cried ont, 
“Sir, I never make way for a fool.” “I 
always do,” replied Wesley, stepping aside, 
and calmly passing on, He was wonderfully 
liberal in his judgments on his opponents ; 
even in his judgments on heretics. In his 
Arminiom Magazine, he wrote an abridged 
; * Life of Thomas Firmin,” a Unitarian, de- 
| claring in his preface “that though he had 
| long setiled in his mind that the entertaining 
_ of wrong notions concerning the Trinity was 

inconsistent with real piety, yet, as he could 
not argue against matter of fact, he dare 
| not deny that Mr. Firmin was a pious man, 
although his notions of the Trinity were 
uite erroneous.” He also “doubted whether 


that arch-heretic, Montanus, was not one of 


| the holiest men of the second century; add- 
| ing that he would “ not affirm that the arch- 
heretic of the fifth century (Pelagius), as 





plentifully as he had been bespattered for 
many ages, was not one of the holicat mex 
of the time.” He admired the piety of the 
best papal writers, and made their works his 
household books; and at the time when “ the 
name of Arminius was asynonym of heresy, 
he not only openly acknowledged his evun- 
— orthodoxy, but boldly placed the 
randed name of the great misrepresented 
theologian on the periodical which le 
published as the organ of Methodiem.” 

r. Stevens is right when he says thai 
Wesley's liberality was beyond our own 
in the present day! But Wesley was « 
great ax well as a holy man, and cond 
not enter into the pettiness of sectarianism 
or sympathise with the narrow-heartednes: 
of those who love themselves better than 
they love humanity. 

His death was an euthanasia; and Dr. 
Stevens has given a very pure and touching 
account of it, adding a little incident which 
took place at his funeral, when at the words 
“Forasmuch as it has pleased Almighty God 
to take unto himself the soul of our brother,” 
the “ brother" was changed to “ father,” and 
the whole throng burst out into loud and 
continuous weeping. 

We are compelled to pass over much that 
is of great interest in this volume. The 
progress of Methodism, and what it accom- 
plished, the strong points of sympathy be- 
tween it, in its more excited phases, and aii 
other great religious movements; many 
aneedotes, told with grace and spirit; Wes- 
ley's secret views, and Charles Wesley's 
sweet and loving nature; the policy of 
Methodism, and its relation to the other 
Christian churches: all this we cannot 
touch on, though never so lightly, Burp 
we hope that we have done enough to in- 
dicate to our readers where they may find 
both pleasure and profit, and enough to 
mark our sense of the fair, generous, and 
liberal spirit which Dr. Stevens has shown 
throughout the work. Saving the undis- 





ance to him too servile, but was subject to changes | guised predilection of the Methodist author 


for his Methodist apostles, the book is sin- 
gularly impartial; and as this predilection 
13 never obtruded, and never allowed to be- 
come tyrannous or unjust, it ouly serves ta 


On rising the | make the whole more genial and more 


loving, and to 


ive another charm to the 
product of a scholar and a careful historian. 





The Mineral Springs of Vichy. <A Sketek of 
their Chemical and Physical Characters. 
By A. B, Granville, M.D, FAR.S. (John 
Churchill} 

We dote on Doctor Granville. In atl places, 

at all times and seasons—at Kissingen. 

Vichy, or on our library table—we are equally 

delighted to meet him. Were ours the pri- 

vilege of belonging to the softer sex, his 
attractions and captivations would be dan- 
rerous to our peace of mind, and, entranced 
by the voice of the charmer, ours would be the 
stern resolve to win him and to woo him, t 
carry him and to marry him, if not by fair 
means, then by foul. He combines thr 
sprightliness of youth with the social accom- 
plishments of old age. His presence is nobis 
and imposing. As we glide along with the 
flow of his chatty, prosy, and ee 
style, 2 vision rises before us of a gentlems. 
in most unexceptionable black, his hs 
froated with the cold of many winters, l=: 
satin waistcoat depressed with the weiz! 
of a ponderous aaa chain, and his hee 
beat exulting under the whitest of shire 
He is all affability and breeding, and Gir 
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field Patent Starch, “as used in the Royal 
Laundry.” What if the magnificent white 
erayat show a cross fold here and there, the 
result of haste or testinessP What if a 
——— collar string, straying over the 
collar of his coat, should playfully dangle 
down his back, thus reminding us of the 
amiable old gentleman who does the honours 
of the dinner var J in Stitt Waters Rew 
Decp? Style may be slovenly, and for that 
wery reason amusing; a pointless anecdote 
wuay excite mirth ly the important and 
patronising manner of the narrator; and 
when Dr. Granville refers over and over 
again to his work on the Spas of Germany, 
we may smile at the thrift of a practical man 
who most wiscly makes each new book a 
medium for advertising an old one. 

It is not unusual for the conversation of 

old men to be strongly tinged with the habits, 
the phraseology, ‘and the tone of the pro- 
fession in which they have laboured for 
many years. They have accustomed them- 
selves to look upon mankind in one light 
only, and they shape their discourse accord- 
ingly. The excellent han in “ Barnaby 
Rudge” considered his fellow-creatures only 
with regard tohis “working them off." Hands 
interested him in so far as they might be 
tied; and the finaldestiny of necks--according 
to this profound philosopher—was to dangle 
from circumambient ropes, Old lawyers 
talk to every one as if he were a client, and 
old schoolmasters almost instinctively assume 
that those they spesk to stand in urgent 
need of instruction and correction, Old 
practitioners of medicine addreas their obser- 
vations to a world of patients; their discourse 
is tinged even with the peculiarities of the 
class of sufferers to whom they are in the 
habit of giving the benefit of their advice. 
The poor man’s doctor, who is ealled in only 
in urgent and desperate cases, is sharp, 
quick, peremptory, dictatorial. His questions 
are pertinent, though frequently indelicate, 
and his words, like the drugs he ia in the 
habit of prescribing, are pungent and drastic. 
The physician who deals with chronic 
diseases, who treats every case according to 
system, and who cannot advise. anything 
uulees he advises a cure, addresses a dys- 
peptic, gouty, enervated, impressible, sensi- 
tive, and cums despondin ublic. He 
flatters, he wheedles, and he cajoles ; he tells 
a story for the purpose of slipping in a 
question; he has a cunning tongue for the 
blessings of the table, and a keen eye for 
the varieties of female dress. Our favourite, 
Dr. Granville, who wishes to see all nations 
continually travelling from Kissingen to 
Vichy aud back agnin, lays great stress upon 
the fact of “ the varied interest and attraction 
of the frejet between the two Spas." We, 
the public, naturally shrink from the fatigues 
and danger of so formidable an expedition, 
We are ailing, and as a natural consequence 
of this distressing state of things, we are 
lazy, timid, and averse to adventure and 
enterprise. But Dr. Granville, with honeyed 
words, reassures and leads us on. “ Performed 
leisurely,” he tells us, “ the journey can only 
tend to the advantage, not less than to the 
enjoyment of the patient. At every step 
something new offers itself to the attention 
of the traveller, He need not fatigue him- 
sell with either carri or horse riding. 
Che whole distance is performed by railroad 
and water-steamers— save and except—(a 
most atniable smile sheds its golden Instre 
on this bitter pill) an equally short distance 
which must be ran over in some horse 
vehicle or other at each end of the line.” 


Thus encouraged, we venture on the 
journey. But as readers and reviewers can 
travel quicker even than the fastest train or 
“ water-steamer,” we wing our rapid flight 
over the line of march traced out by the 
doctor, and, passing by Schweinfurt, Frank- 
fort, Kehl, Lucerne, Geneva, and Lyons, we 
reach Vichy, of whose ancient renown as a 
watering place Dr. Granville thus learnedly 
discourses : 


“That in very ancient times Vichy was fre- 
quented for its baths is rendered more than pro- 
hable by the existence of a number of objects that 
have been brought to light from time to time, and 
the remains of Roman structures connected with 
the process of bathing. Some collections are even 
now to be seen in Vichy of statuettes, terracottas, 
potteries, small bronze Greek and Roman coins, as 
well as large medals of Augustus, Agrippa, 
Clandius, and Trojan, In fact, during the first 
and second centuries, the Ague calidae must 
have been in great request, It is probable the 
Cesar degusted of these springs as he crossed the 
bridge over the Allier, following the Roman road 
from Clermont to Hoanne, on his return from the 
siege of Gergovih. 

** The inroad of the Northern barbarians into 
Gaul was felt in its devastations by Vichy, as it 
had been all over the centre of France—all the 
Roman edifices were destroyed; and we get no 
positive information of the condition of Vichy 
until the twelfth century, when it was a consider- 
able town, divided into several sections or quar- 
tiers; the flest of which was that part in whieh 
the great thermal establishment now is, while the 
fourth, called Chateaurfranc, forms the site of the 
present town, 

“To Lonis XI. Vichy owes its importance. 
That monarch had selected for his last residence 
in this world the Convent of the Crlestins, which 
he founded, and where one of the most admired of 
the waters of Vichy flows in stinted streams, 


He ! 





effects of the Vichy waters as given by Dr. 
Barthez, and quoted by Dr. Granville: 


* When drunk in moderation and rag oper 
in ordinary cases of allings of the digestive 
organs the stomach is slightly exerted, and after a 
few days the patient’s appetite returns; his 
digestion becomes easier, and more regular, and 
more expeditious. All the functions of the body 
are performed with greater case, and the patient 
experiences an nawonted degree of comfort and 
activity ; the acidity of the stomach pusses away, 
the bile becomes more finid, and its flow more 
easy ; the assimilation of the food is more com- 
ag the body is nourished, and the flesh becomes 

rm and abundant; the complexion, too, im- 
proves in clearness and colonr, The patient feels 
In every respect improved, end everything be- 
tokens the presence of a powerful and comfort 
ing action on the systern, and shows that the 
waters have restored to the organs their 
functional force, and that their suffering has been 
assuaged by a general sedative.” 


Passing over the dietary which is most 
recommended to a patriot at Vichy, we come 
to the means of procuring this dietary, and 
follow Dr. Granville in his slightly ex- 
aggerated account of the difficulties of pro- 
euring bed and board during the season : 


“Lucky is the man or woman either, expecially 
at what is deemed the climax of the season, ride- 
lieet, in the month of July, if he or she can pro- 
cure an entry into any of these hostelries, even 
with the resignation to take whatever hole can be 

ot, be ita metuserde, or the ante-chamber to a 
| ar Mecho for the time being. Still more for- 
tunate, if the intro-admission has been granted in 
one of the most fashionable hotels, Guillemia, for 
instance, or !Hotel de Paix, the second and think 
great buildings on the left hand or east side of the 

ark, as you emerge from under the arcade of the 
hermal Establishment, Had you taken the 
recaation of writing for rooms a week or two be- 


encircled Vichy with walls, paved the streets, and | forehand, you would not ran the risk of huving to 


fortified it, erecting seven towers for its defenco, 
one only of which, the loftiest, exists still, and 
serves as a belfry and clock tower, There are 
still vestiges of the ancient city in some of the 
highways and narrow lanes of old Vichy, exhibit- 
ing specimens of the architecture of the thirteenth 
century. On « fountain in the square, called 
the ‘ Trois Cornets,’ there is the date of 1383 still 
extant. The parish church is a monument of the 
same epoch,” 


Let us also tT him in the spirit, 
since it cannot be in the body, in his first in- 
troduction to the taste of the Vichy waters : 


* ] did not see any reason for a single grimace 
in drinking of the Grand Grille, or indeed of any 
of the rest of the warm sources. ‘There is in all of 
them a first impreasion ppc like that from 
the faint animal! Ae/its of a person in health with 
an empty stomach. The taste of tho water is 
pleasunt rather than not; smooth to the mouth, 
the water elips like soap down the throat. No 
one ern mistake the strongly-marked alkaline 
gout of the water after its complete injection into 
the stomach ; for it leaves behind on the tongue 
the impression of your having chewed a certain 
quantity of carbonate of soda, Au premier abord, 
this is not perecivable, for the quantity of free 
carbonic acid gas, which escapes along with the 
water, masks, by ite agreeable acidity and eifer- 
veseence, the alkaline taste,” 


sleep @ fa belle étoile, But if room cannot be 
found for you in the house, and you are compelled 
to take up your abode in a trompery lodging near 
it, until your turn comes to occupy an apartment 
in the hotel, you may be admitted at once to the 
hovour of the table @hOte ; 90 that, at all events, 
your stomach is not made to suffer for the sin of 
your want of foresight, 
** Now, all this anxiety to be admitted into one 
of the principal hotels is less due to eagerness to 
| secure une cocellents cuisine, than to the desire of ob- 
{ taining an introduction to the svctety in the house, 
| which is naturally expected to be of the highest in 
\ the place ; for ies monennes classes trouble them- 
selves little with daily disbursements of ton or 
twelve franes, for the privilege of being at one of 
the Hotels Rue Gridane or Rue du Paris. How 
the object of social acquaintances is to be obtained, 
the present writer will not take on his own re- 
sponsibility to say. He has never buen in posi- 
tion to ascertain the fact--bat we have a lively, 
and we may hope truthful euide in Mons. Felix 
Mornand, who tells us :—Onee installed in your 
jolie petite chormbre, overlooking a vast garden, or 
a court shaded by trees, your first care, as a well- 
bred person, is to deliver a packet of your cands 
to one of the gtrors cle service, with instructions 
to leave them at the respective apartments of your 
‘eommriesaux’” (a far better term than ‘ ftellow- 
lodgers’) ‘en échange de quei’—I beg my readers 
to mark this, and not pretend I eaid it—* Pherra 
Papris le méme gargon wus rapporte quarante on 





A chapter devoted to the discussion of the | ejujuwante noms précicusement gravés sur poreclaine, 
question, “ What are the Vichy waters good | gwedgu’uns ilustrea, d'autres obsctrs, mals eche- 
or?" is by far the most a portion { fant pour la plus part ua perfum tris—aristo- 


of a book which addresses itself alike to prac- 
titioners and lazy readers. Bat it is also so 
thoroughly saturated with professional de- 
tails, and so fearfully disfigured by the in- 
troduction of that barbarous slang which is 
known as medical phraseology, that instead 


of extracting what might otherwise be valu- | 


able and interesting, we content ourselves 
with translating a summary of the good 


| eratigue.” 


We devote another extract--the last—to 
the account of the division of the day accord- 
ing to meals: 

“There are two menls a day,’ writes to mea 
correspondent ; ‘breakfast at 10 A.u., and dinner 
at 5Srm,; both most substantial, and differing 
i chiefly in there being sowp at dinner in place of 
lege and omelette ct breakfast, All the house 
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guests dine and breakfast together, and ars to con- 
sider themselves as one family, These meals are 
taken in the ‘selle-d-manger.’ After breakfast, 
as well as after dinner, the parties adjourn to the 
‘salon,’ which is the largest reom in the house, 
and is handsomely furnished, with musical instr- 
ments, cant tables, backgammon beards, and 
chess tables. There is, even in the largest hotels, 
bat the one sitting room, and no family (however 
exclusive) can have a private one. Sometimes a 
very delicate lady turns a bed-room into a private 
boudoir for herself; but it is only after a hard 
struggle that it is obtained, In the same way, 
having the terror of an apoplectic seixure before 
wa, we, after @ hard fight, had coffee special , 
served to us at breakfast, in place of wine an 
strong meats. Except at breakfast and dinner, 
however strong the appetite, nothing to eat 
besides is to be had daring the twenty-four hours ; 
and all the world here * goes supperless to bed." * 

Dr. Granville hes thus added another leaf 
to his laurels-—another spoil to his trophies, 
He is in the habit of boasting, and perhaps 
ae that he. even before Sir iN 

eal, commenced the good work of fami- 
psa, the British public with the Con- 
tinental watering-places ; and he also, with 
a complacency gree to his years, as- 
sumes that he has conquered a prejudice 
which, for a long time, prevented the suffer- 
ing in these islands from availing them- 
selves of those means of relief and cure | 
which nature has distributed over almost all 
countries. That prejudice, however, still 
exists, and will hold its ground so long as | 
it is encouraged and fostered by large num- | 
bers of the profession to which Dr. Granville 
belongs. To tell a patient that art fails, and , 
his case must be referred to nature—that the 
draggist’s shop must be left for the fountain 
which bubbles from the earth—requires a 
degree of self-denial of which not all physi- | 
cians or surgeons are capable, irrespective 
even of the more sordid consideration of 
profit and gain. Not every man is equal to 
the sacrifice of sending a patient away, and 
the idea of a cure by means of mineral 
waters is consequently scouted as preposte- 
Tous, and denowneed as one of the popular 
delusions of the day. And yet who that 
maturely reflects on the wonderful combina- 
tions of gases, salts, and metals, which con- 
stitute the chief characteristics af mineral 
waters, but must confess that they are the 
perfect prototype, the unapproachable ideals 
which the snrgeon and his druggist 
clumsily endeavour to imitate in the com- 
position and manufacture of their villanous 
compounds ¥ 








Falconry ; tis Clains, History, and Practice. 
By Gage Earle Freeman, MLA., and Francis 
Henry Salvin, Captain West York Rifles. 
To which ave added, Remarks on Training 


the Otter and Cormorant, By Captain 
Salvin. (Longman, Green, Longman & 
Roberts.) 


Waireus on Field Sports are entitled not leas 
to the gratitude of sporting-men than to that 
of the general epee The Tom and Jerry 
literature which hovered midway betwixt the 
ring and the ¢erf, and took merely a little 
pigeon shooting and aquatics by way of 
variety in betting, but decidedly preferred a 
“mill” to a “row” (particularly upon the 
Thames), has, under the auspices of these 
semi-scientilic writers, taken a turn decidedly 
for the better; and amidst * ties” of coursing 
dogs, and “the latest odds,” “cricket,” and 
the Tyne championship of the oar, we now 
are treated profiasely with naturalist corre- 
spondence Ly uo means unworthy of being 
classed with the once familiar pursuits of 





Gilbert White and the Hon. Daines Barring- 
ton in the “ Natural History of Selborne.” 
Mr. G, E. Freeman, writing under the cog- 
noman of * Peregrine,” the name of a species 
of falcon, it might be thought that he had 
half imbibed the nature of the bird. But we 
must own to having experienced somewhat 
of a disappointment. ‘There was a book (of 
Mr. Broderick’s we think) called “ Falconry 
in the British Isles," upon which, “ with its 
numerous and masterly drawings,” Mr. Free- 
man tenders the eternal excuse of its being 
“oat of print” to draw to such an extent, 
that, if out, he has almost bodily drawn it 
into print again—so far at least as concerns 
the natural characteristics of the birds 
described. Now this is the more provoking, 
as, if he had only gone to Prideaux John 
Selby's “Dlustrations of British Ornitho- 
logy,” not to speak of the more popular 
“ Naturalist's Library " volume of Falconida:, 
by Sir William Jardine, he would have met 
with fully as accurate descriptions to his 
urpose, and, in Selby’s work, at all eventa, 
stter delineations. To practical falconry, 
however, as delineated in this work by 
* Peregrine,” this exception by no means 
applies, and, as generally happens where 
writers are driven to rely upon their own 
resources, that part of the volume is the 
best. Captain Salvin also might have 
discovered all the details of Chinese cormo- 
rant fishing, of which he makes so great a 
rplexity, brilliantly Uluminated with plates, 
mm Ogilby's celebrated “Atlas Sinensis ;" 
and, as Sir John Davis, Dr. Bowring, and 
Mr. Fortune have successively established, 
robably none the less authentic for the facts 
aving first been stated by Messer Marco Polo, 
“ Messer Marco” of the Ltalian tell-tales, 
We cannot doubt indeed that “ Falconry" 
is a healthful sport, but its day is certainly 
gone by; and there sre more pre-requisites 
to its restoration than merely inuring the 
crack shots of the country to * ‘ware lawk,” 
or teaching the hawks to beware of them ; 
thongh certainly no nobleman or gentleman 
in his senses would, as the case af present 
stands, attempt to keep hawks of consider- 
able value, so long as they are liable to be 
shot. And we don't think the rifle corps, 
that now place fire-arms in some fifty thou- 
sand additional hands throughout the coun- 
try, at all diminish the chance of the best- 
trained faleons falling to the best-aimed 
shot. The curious argument of toleration 


for the peregrine upon our moore is urged, | 


not that she (itis the female bird of prey that, 


is largest and most powerful) is innocent of | 





destroying grouse, but that before she will | 


kill a healthy one, she will use up all the 
diseased ! 
will ever reconcile our sportsmen to the 
revival of falconry; hut as a matter of 
curiosity—as a relic of the olden time, as 


| furnishing a few strange examples of turning 


to account the worst and most ferocious of 
instincts, the vicious propensities of binds of 
prey—wo have no objection to pass a short 
space in our modern falconer’s company, A 
anions companion he is, too, althongh his 
forced newspaper spirits and punmped-up 


Now, we have said that nothing | 


facetia, when met with within the grave , } : : 
the falcon (which seemed, from its great patch. 


squat corners of an octavo volume, decidedly 
“puzzle the ill,” as somebody says in 
Gieltcone: you cannot well tell what to 
make of them. We have made up our mind, 
however, to excuse Peter Bell, the waggoner, 


“ 


primrose), ag well as the long digression 
concerning Mrs, Glasse and the hare * un- 





canght,” because we perceive this peretflage 


to have formed a necessity in the author's 
situation, 

We ought to state, however, upon the in- 
formation of this present volume, that if 
anybody really wishes to falconry, now 


‘that the Royal Maphing ‘tcerumaceds of 


the Loo in Holland are at an end, i 
appears from a note that as the work was 
ar through the press, a Hawking Club 

% actually nm established in England 
under the able management of C. E. Hol- 
ford, Esq., Round House, Ware. The price 
of a good (the best) trained tercel onght no 
to exceed H. Se, 

The choice bird for ape is the pere- 
rrine, a falcon so widely distributed as to be 
found literally surveying the world “from 
China to Perv.” This falcon invariably 
strikes his prey on the,wing, either by a 
stoop—“ the high, long, rapid stoop,” a 
Mr. Freeman, “with a passing cut of the 
hind talons at the end of it,” the more bril- 
liant of the two—or, by a clutch which ix 
upheld as the more effectual. How they are 
to be arrayed in bells and jesses; tramed to 
the lure, and tanght to respond to the fal- 
coner's cries, must be discovered by consult- 
ing the book itself. The would-be faleoner 
must also apply him to the same source 
to learn of the other equipments of his art— 
gloves, hoods, swivels, leash, block, and so 
forth, We pass likewise the breaking to 
the hood—the important lesson of “ waiting 
on” (imparted to the hawk, not only to the 
master), and that essential course of domestic 
management, which must be studied by 
every keeper of hawks, from the minute 
and singular process of fa:pirg, or mending 
a broken feather, to the search after a 
strayed hawk. We do so to accommodate 
ourselves with space for the quotation of a 
story told to “the ladies, and to Brown, 
Jones, and Robinson,” by Peregrine in per- 
gon, Which shows the zest with which he him- 
self indulges in the sport. But, by the way, 
we perceive that immediately previous to his 
recital, Peregrine speaks of * John Anderson. 
one of the falconers employed by the ancient 
family ofthe Flemings of Barochan Tower, 
Renfrewshire,” who died in 1835 at the age 
of Sf. Now, if this reference haa been intro- 


| duced with a view to support the antiquity 
| of faleonry, no one we think would have 


seouted it more readily than the late Mr. 
Fleming of Barochan (not Barochan Tower}, 
who, in place of claiming ancient descent. 
had risen to fortune by his own exertions in 
Tidia, and spent the evening of his days a: 
resident proprietor along with his only sister 
on this rural prepety: entirely as an expen- 
mental agriculturist. He was also a nata- 
raliat; but his favourite pursuit wag ento- 
mology : 
Avecporrs or Game Hawkrye, 

**Can you tell us an anecdote apropos of game 
hawking ?-—'* Here's a fine stoop for pou, et any 
rate, said 1, * Col. the Hen. S. G. Monktem saw 
a tkvourite falcon of the late Col. Benham de this 
The faleon was “waiting on” rather wide, there 
being a strong breeze ai the time, when wp sprang 
an old cock grouse, uttering his will cry as he 
skimmed rapidly down the wind. In an instant, 
hardly larger than a pin's head) made a straight 
forward flight for « short distance, and then with 
a pause, as if to take sim, but which was alm 
imperceptible, came down like a meteor wpom t 


} grouse, whic on wer 
and that everlasting quotation about his) eae peg a pl ei egcrllncoahon 


yellow primrose” (very vulzar colour for a | 


the speed at which it was flying, spun over am 
over ta its Jong slanting fall, and was found de 
in the heather, (ol. Benham had an excell: 
little tiereel, called “little Jack,” s famows b 
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for —— The Colonel used to go out with him 
before breakfast, and seldom bagged loss than two 
or three. The same gentleman was flying the 
Countess (a fine eyess falcon) at grouse ; she wis 
ringing at a great pitch when the old setter made 
a steady point, The peregrine moved on over the 
dog; ® grouse was sprung, but as the hawk 
gathered herself for a stoop—which, had it sped, 
would have carried death—a raven, to the infinite 
surprise of all who looked on, intervened between 
the pursued and the pursuer, with the motive, 
however, of not intercepting destraction, nt of 


aiding it. She joined in the chase, but utterly | 


spoiled the stoop of the faleon. The grouse ‘ put 
in.” The Countess, disdaining the society of the 
vulgar nigger, ruse loftily; and, as the quarry 
was again flushed, prepared once more for her 
stoop. 
alone could bring matters to a satisfactory 
issuc, and claiming the common rights of the 
air, started in pursuit, placing her black body 
between the high-born lady and the flying prize. 


This was too prow; the ‘ Conwtess™ came | 


down like lightning on the back of the intruder, 
with one blow sont it off sick and croaking to the 
rocks ; and then, as though she had but brushed 
a gnat from her path, regained her pitch for the 
third time, and killed the grouse at a single stoop. 
The Colonel, and his old fuleoner McCulloch, de- 
clare it was the finest thing in falconry they had 
ever seen, And now,’ said I ‘once more, and we 
have done, Captain Selvin told me the follow- 
ing: “I onee had a fight with ‘Verba,’ an 
eyess falcon nt an old cock gromse, upon Grass- 
ington Moor in Craven, near Skipton, The flight 
must have been about twoniles, When I} reached 
the apot where I expected to mect with the hawk, 
I found her panting and completely done, at some 
little distance from the grouse, which was wounded 
and exhausted, lying amongst a heap of feathers. 
Neither could stir when 1 got up, and I shal 
never forget the pretty picture [ thought it would 
have made. The grouse had fallen on a burn 
side where the heather had given place to that 
beautiful short, soft, green grass hich is made 
by the browsing of sheep and geese, Then as a 
background there was a sparkling stream, with 
rock, fringed with forn and purple heather, &c," 
Tt were vain and superfinous to comment 
on these stories; they are “falconry,” which, 
when it furnishes a remarkable incident, we 


may well hesitate implicitly to believe, and | 


when it only leads you to expect that which 


is remarkable, onds in a pretty tehlear. | 


Speaking of febleews, a few illustrations of 
tolerable merit are attempted in the book. 
But as we get into the life of the work these 
are less required ; the descriptions are of mag- 

ie-hawking with the peregrine, and heron- 

awking, “the chivalry" of the sport, not to 
mention innumerable passing sketches of 
the author's favourite birds, as we fo suc- 
cessively through the merits and treatment 


of the different orders, such as the merlin, | 
the hobby, the gos-hawk, and the varied | 


scenes brought up in “ lark-hawking,” and 
hawking ut pigeons, partridges, ring-onzel, 


blackbirds, thrashes, snipe, plover, landrail, | 


and quail, down even to rubbits. The loss 
and recovery of the cock-merlin “ Ruby” is 
sufficiently well told. Finally, there is the 
sparrow-hawk—finally, so far as concerns 
our own country; for this is quite a toy bird 
of slight pretensions, although used by the 
late Sir John Sebright, who is related to have 
flown one of his own breaking at and to have 
taken with it a wild partridge—the hawk 


being of his own training, and only ten days | 


from the wood. ‘There are, Mr. Freeman 
tells us, now in England, several gentlemen 
who fly the sparrow-hawk most successfully. 
He names for ons, Mr. Bower, of Barmstone, 
near Hull; as also Sir Charles Slingsby, Sir 
Molynenx Nepean, and “ Major Vernier, too, 
who having sven it used by the Sikhs some 
years ago when his regiment was in India, 


Again the raven, convinced that she - 
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caught 150 birds in about three months with 
a single hawk.” The grand hawking birds, 
are, however, the Norway, Greenland, and 
Iceland falcons; the Greenlanders being 
identified with the ger or white falcons of 
yore, concerning one of which “ Lord Angus’s 
white hawk,” the author tells a story : 


“Tn 1545 there was a certain battle fonght in 
Scotland called ‘Lilliard's Edge ;’ at the com- 
mencement of it (says Sir Walter Scott) Lord 
Angus, as he led his Scots against the English 
horse, saw ® heron rise from a marsh close at 
hand. ‘Oh,’ said he, ‘thot I had my white 
hawk here! We could then all join battle to- 
gother.’” 

This was, probably enough, “the ruling 
pens strong in death;" but has not Mr. 

reeman forgotten the fur better story, told 
by that same Sir Walter Scott, about that 


same Lord Angus, and that same white | 


hawk ¥ The Queen goes to the Black 
Douglas to ask one of hia castles of him; 
and as she enters the hall of Tantallon he 
is feeding the hawk. Without professing 
to heed her or hear the demand, Angus 
addressing the hawk gays, ‘ Deil's in this 
greedy gled, will she ‘ne'er be ful’—a 
sentence worthy of Dean Ramsuy’s “ Remi- 
nisrences.” When once, however, the au- 
thor has diverged from the hawks incidental 
to our own country, there is no end to his ex- 
cursive matter. Indian hawks are introduced, 
And in the long run Captain Salvin 

upon the scene with wonderful relations 
respecting the training of the cormorant and 
otter to fishing. There we shall take our 
leave of both; believing that an hour may 
be worse spent in a country-honse or even a 
cockney-sportsman’s parlour than in “ read- 
ing up these pleasing enthusiasms for fresh 
fields and pastures new ;"—fields of air and 
teafer meadows! Eh? 





The Romantic Scattish Ballade; their Enoch 
and Authorship. By Robert Chambers 
F.R.S.E., &e. Condon and Edinburgh : 
W. & R. Chambers.) 

Ix this number of the Edinburgh Papers, 

Mr. Chambers gives a detailed statement of 

the reasons which have led him to adopt a 

theory, of which he has for some time past 

been a staunch advocate, that many of the 
romantic Scottish ballads which have been 
generally admired and received as genuine 
relics of a very remote age, are really to be 
attributed to a period not more distant than 
the early part of the last century. The trath 
of this opinion in the case of one of these 
ballads, “ Hurdyknute,” has long been con- 
sidered as conclusively established. Bishop 
Perey, in including this ballad among his 


“Reliques of Ancient English Poetry,” | 


gives the first hint of its modern origin. 
Its production before the world has been 
definitely traced in the first instance to 


Elizabeth, second daughter of Sir Charles | 


Halket, of Pitfirran, a baronct of Charles 
IT's creation, She was born on April 15th, 
1677, and married Sir Henry Wardlaw, of 
Pitreavie, in 1696. Her account of the 
matter wos that she found the poem written 
upon some shreds of paper, “ employed for 
what is called the bottoms of clues; * and it 
was published as a genuine ancient relic in 





1719, A suspicion, however, shortly arose 
that Lady Wardlaw was, not the discoverer, | 
but the actual author, of the poem: an im- | 

utation which is not only supported by | 
fadarandionk evidence, but which asta to 
have been actually admitted by the ady her- 
self. From the fact that the original ' 
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manuscript of the ballad was sent to Lord 
Binning by Sir John Hope Bruce, of Kin- 
ross, Lady Wardlaw’s brother-in-law, aceom- 
nied by a transparently fictitious story of 
it# having been found in a vault at Dnin- 
fermline, Bishop Perey conclades that this 
gentleman was the real anthor, or that he 
made Lady Wardlaw “the midwife of bis 
poctry.” Mr. Chambers, however, is of 
opinion that it wae written by Lady Ward- 
law herself, alleging, among other more 
valid reasons, the testimony of her relations 
that she was “a woman of clegant accom- 
plishments, who wrote other poems, and 
ractised drawing, and cutting paper with 
Per scissors, and who had much wit and 
humour, with great sweetness of temper.” 

The modern origin of this particular 
ballad being thus conchisively established, 
it becomes, as it were, a standard by 
which to test the antiquity of other pro- 
ductions of the same class. By employ- 
ing it in this manner, Mr. Chambers 
arrives at the conclusion that no less than 
eight other Scottish ballads, published by 
Bishop Percy, “ Sir Patrick Spence,” “Gil 
Morrice,” “ Kdward Edward,” “The Jow's 
Daughter,” “Gilderoy,” “ Young Waters,” 
“Edom o' Gordon,” and “The Bonny Earl o' 
Murray,” are to be attributed to the same 
pen as “ Hardykuute.” In the case of none 
of these puems is there any more definite 
statement made of its origin than that it 
was taken from “a manuscript copy sent 
from Scotland.” He further assigns the same 
authorship to several other ballads not in- 
cluded in the Perey collection, those which 
afford the strongest grounds for suspicion 
being “ Johnie o° Bradislee,” “Mary Harnil- 
ton,” The Gay Goshawk,” “Fause Foodrage,” 
and “The Lass o’ Lochryan.” By subjecting 
all these ballads to a very careful and de- 
tailed analysis, Mr. Chambers shows that 
they are all characterised by a singular simi- 
larity of construction, and by a constant 
repetition of the same very remarkable 
modes of expression, which can hardly be 
accounted for on any other supposition than 
that of their heing all the work of one 
common author. ‘lo the obvious objection 
that we may reasonably expect to meet with 
avery similar, or even identical, moles of 
expression in ballads which belong to the 
same remote period, he replies in the follow- 
ing manner : 

** Passages and phrases of one poem appear in 
another from various causes—plagiariam and imi- 
tation; aml in traditionary a, it is easy to 
understand liow a number of phrases might be in 
general use, as part of a common stock. Bnt the 
parallel passages above noted are confined toa 
perticnler gronp of ballads ; they are not te smek 
an extent Acmities as te have been produced by 
either plagiarism or imitstion; it is submitted 
that they thas appear by an overwhelmingly 
superior likelihood as the result of a common 
authorship in the various pieces." 


There can be no doubt that many of the 
numerous passages cited by Mr. Chambers 
from these various ballads, present. so close 
and exact a parallelism with each other ag to 
farnish a very strong argement in favour of 
his view. Occasionally, however, he hunts 


| out similarities which an eye at all less keen 


or willing than his own would probably fail 
to detect. Por instance, is it not coing rather 
too far to say that Sir Patrick Spence's 
exclamation, “To Noroway! to Noroway !" 
finds an exact counterpart in the To horse! 


to horse!" of the courtier in “ Hardyknnte ?" 








'¥t is but fair to add that this is, im our 


opinion, quite the weakest instance cited by 
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Mr. Chambers. It is chiefly from the pro- 
fuse and elaborate descriptions of dress and 
general upholstery which occur in this p 
of ballads, that Mr, Chambers concludes 
them to be the work of a woman. Finally, 
ho insists on the fact that all these hallads 
are very different, both in diction and in 
modes of thought, from any which are of un- 
doubtedly ancient origin, and have been 
handed | Me by oral tradition. There is, he 
saya, “anair of breeding about them which 
is never found in the productions of rustic 
genius.” In support of this view, he quotes 
an entire ballad of the latter class, “ aoe 
Hatelie,” which was taken down from the 
. singing ofan old man in the south of Scotland, 
prelucing its introduction by the following 
remarks : 
“Tt may be demanded that something should 
he done to verify, or at least support, the alle- 
gation here made as to the peculiar literary cha- 
racter of the suspected ballads. This ts, of 
course, a point to be best made out by a perusal 
of the entire body of this class of compositions, 
and scarcely by any other means. Still, it isa 
difference so striking, that even to present ane 
typical ballad of true rustic origin, could not fail 
to make a considerable impression on the reader, 
after he has read specimens of those which are 
here attributed toa higher source, Be it observed, 
when an uneducated person speaks of knights, 
lords, and kings, or of dames and damosels, he 
reduces all to one homely level. He indulges in 
no diplomatic periphrases. [It is simply, the 
king said this, and the lord said that; this thing 
was done, and that thing was done; the eatas- 
trophe or dénowement comes by a single stroke. 
This wo find in the true Stall-ballads, A 
vulgar, prosaic, and drawling character pervades 
the whole class, with few exeeptions--a fact which 
ought to give no surprise, for does not. all expe- 
rience show that literature of any kind, to have 
effect, requires for its production a mind of some 
eultivation, and really good verse flowing from an 
uninstructed source is what never wus, is not 
now, and never will be?” 
To the objection that, if a person living in 
the reigns of Queen Anne and George L 
had composed so many fine poems, he or she 
could not have remained so long unknown, 
Mr. Chambers replies by referring to the 
case of Lady Nairn, who, though living at a 
much later period, and having written 
several most celebrated songs (among which 
are “The Land o° the Leal,” “Caller Her- 
ring,” “The Laird o' Cockpen,” &c.) passed 
through a life of seventy-mine years without 
being known as a song writer to more than 
a single person. 
Such are, briefly stated, the grounds on 
which Mr. Chambers bases his opinion re- 
specting the modern origin of many of the 
romantic Seottish ballads. The belief in 
their antiquity iz, however, so general, and 
s0 pleasant withal, and the ballads them- 
selves are such universal favourites, that the 
conclusion at which he arrives cannot fail to 
meet in many quarters with a very un- 
favourable reception. But it must not, we 
think, be denied that he succeeds in making 
out a very strong case in support of his 
views. On all antiquarian subjects connected 
with Scotland (to the discussion of which, 
hy-the-bye, we heartily wish he would con- 
fine himself exclusively), Mr. Chambers's 
rec is entitled to no small weight. On 
the other hand, we must not forget that 
many distinguished authorities —among them 
Professor Aytoun—consider these ballads as 
genuine relics of antiquity, Our object has 
been, by a fair and candid statement of the 

rounds of Mr. Chambers’s view, to enable 
the reader to form his own opinion on this 
very interesting question, 


i 
i 


j 
E climate for 
| 


Nice and its Climate. By Edwin Lee, M.D. 
(W. J. Adams.) 

Spain and ite Climates, By Edwin Lee, M.D. 
(W. J. Adams.) 

The South af France, By Edwin Lee, M.D. 
(W. J. Adams.) 

The Climate ef Brighton. By William 
Kebbell, M.D. (Longman, Green, Long- 
man, & Roberts.) 

Aw intelligent friend of ours onee remarked 

to us, it appeared to him that the general 

tendency of mankind was to do things 
wrongly, and that education to a certain 
extent consisted in a system of counter: 
action; the tendency of a person learning to 
draw was to make crooked? lines instead of 
straight ones, of a beginner on & musical 
instrument to play avorg notes, and so 
forth. Indeed such a views may be said to 
have an influence even over the moral attri- 
butes of man, when we remark that human 
legislation is always more or less of a cor- 
reetive character, its object being rather to 
repress crime than to encourage virtue (us 
if virtue were bat a negative property of 
haman nature!) Well, amongst the wrong- 
ful tendencies of the last filty years or so 
was the system the “doctors” (‘ apothe- 
caries” of those days—“ general practi- 
tioners” heatic) had of drenching their 
patients with physic, whilst they not un- 
commonly drew off their blood, in the 
same proportion as they substituted their 
nauseous compounds for the vital fluid, 
considering, we presume, the former as | 
the superior and more essential to the well- | 
being of their fellow creatures. A not un- 
salutary check to this pernicious practice 
has been another delusion of the present 
day, viz.; hommopathy. But here again we 
have another striking instance of the perver- 
sity of human nature. Had the homaopa- 
thists contented themselves with saying to 
the allopathists: “You give your patients 
immoderate quantities of physic, and more 
often than not ignore altogether those 
general hygienic measures (such as dict, 
exercise, bathing, &c.) upon which after all 
the health of man so intimately depends: 
we, on the contrary, merely use physic as 
an adjuvant to the regulation of the general 
functions of the human body.” We say, had 
the homoopathists gone so far and no further, 
they would have deserved well of mankind. | 

But no! Such suggestions were too com- | 

mon, too obvious to command attention, and | 

they must fain resort to their “ globules,” | 
their “ infinitesimals,” “ siilia similibue ev. 
renfur,” ina word, to explain by delusivetrick- 
eries thatof which the explanation was already 
patent and satisfactory. Amongst the, so to 
aay, hygienic remedies of medicine uo one is 
more important than that of climate. For a | 
person in robust health perhaps the fittest | 
climate is that in which he has been bred 

and born—that to which he is “acclimatised.” 

But in disease the balance of the several 

functions of the body may be so deranged, } 

as to require a corresponding change | 
its amelioration or rein- | 
statement. Indeed, independent of the | 
selection of any particular climate to | 
suit any particular disease, the very change | 
itself may prove of benefit to the invalid, 
just as we often sce 4 wound heal up more 
rapidly under a judicions change of applica: | 
tions, than it probably would have done | 
under one and the same continuous applica- 
tion, Of late years physicians have paid 
greater attention to the subject of climate as 
The works of Dr. Lee, 





,8& remedial agent. 


route consimption, 





now before us, are both interesting and ir- 
structive, and acquire a “ solidity’ (as ihe 
Germans call it} from the fact that bi< 
information has been derived on the «pct, 
and is not a mere compilation of other 
persons’ labours. From the necessarils 
very detailed nature of these works, it would 
be impossible for us to present our readers 
with anything like an analysis of their cou- 
tents ; the books must be read for themselves, 
and, we can conscientionsly say, will repay 
the reading. Dr. Lee, in his “ Nice and ix 
ok 





Climate,” at p. 121 et aeg., some judicious 
remarks on the causes of consnmption. Th 
very properly says, “Medicine im tlis 


disease, however uscfal as an adjuvant + 
general and hygienic treatment... . If ex- 
clusively trusted to, will do little more 
than palliate.” Dr. Lee seems to think, 
and certainly with some reason, that 
the humidity of a climate is a power- 
ful predisposing cause of consumption. 
In iliustration of this point he states thas 
“nowhere is the mortality greater from this 
disease than in Holland.” Another cause of 
consumption that Dr. Lee insists on are 
sedentary habits or occupations. As start- 
ling instances of this he states that “in the 
penitentiary of Auburn (New York) the 
prisoners confined in narrow cells die from 
slow diseases, seren out af ien deaths being 
The effects of seclusion 
and sedentary occupation are also seen, on a 
large scale, among the labourers eroployed 
in the silk manufactories at Lyons. From a 
statement of MM. Brachet and Rongier, 
physicians to the hospital, it appears that of 
250 deaths, 82 were from consumption occur- 
ring in this section of the population.” It is 
too commonly the practice amongst medical 
men to pay such exelusive attention to the 
state o the stomach and bowels in any 
general walcise of the system, as to forget 
that there are other important emunctories 
ofthe body: of these none is more important 
than the skin, As we descend in the scale 
of organised beings we find the skin acquire 
amore and more extended physiological signi- 
ficance, and though we cannot very well be 
said to, like some of the lowest animals, 
eat and drink with our skin, still its fune- 
tions are s0 important that the repression of 
those functions cannot fail of producing most 
unsalutary effects on the system at large. 
Let any one on entering a bath observe 
after the moderate use of a flesh brash the 
large quantity of securf (effete portious of 
skin) floating in the water, and ask himeelf 
how can the functions of the skin be pro- 
perly carried on if covered by such a liver 
of dead matter, Dr. Lee tells us that 
when an Egyptian meets a compatriot 
he does not say “How do you do*” 
but “How do you sweat?” Without 
going entirely with Dr. Lee in considering 
repression of the cutaneous function so 
powerfully a predisposing cause of coneump- 
tion as he does, we quite agree with him in 
attaching great importance to the due can- 
servation of the activity of this important 
organ of the body. We regret that we cannot 
here follow Dr. Lee any further, but must 
conclude our notice of his works by saying 
that they appear to us written in the rigit 


| 8pirit:—but with regard to the pt ad of cor: 


position, Dr, Lee will forgive us when we wr 
we think he might be a little less prolix, a 
should siclionsty avoid writing his desert 
tions of localities too much in the style 

the petit livre vouge, which alate writer: 
The Tines rather piquantly observed ¢ 
French considered as one of the princ» 
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College of St. Patrick, at Maynooth; after | more startling than those of Galileo; you 


characteristics of our countrymen on the 
continent. 
The less wo say of Dr. Kebbell's “work" the 
better. He tells us “the tonsils and mam- 
mary glands are frequently the seat of tuber- 
cular deposit ;" we confess our own experi- 
ence must be much less than Dr. Kebbell’s. 
He speaks of “ ophthalmia, or inflammation 
of the outer coats of the eye in children,” of 
“otorrhera or purulent discharges from the 
ear,” of “hydrocephalus (water on the 
brain),” of ““hydrargyram é Cret, grey 
powder,” and other equally valuable infor- 
mation. Speaking of consumption he hopes 
that he “ may be the means of contributing, 
however slightly, under Providence, to some 
mitigation of ita present fatal ravages.” We 
hope he may, but we fear he will not. We 
think the best channel for the propagation 
of Dr. Kebbell’s views is that of “ private 
circulation only.” 








ULTRAMONTANISM. 


We have lately had occasion to speak, with 
some severity, of books written both by 
Roman Catholics and Protestants for sec- 
tarian purposes, books full of unfair infer- 
ences and unwarranted premises, and the 
more objectionable because having the sem- 
blance of being written on general, and 
therefore indifferent subjects. Such a book 
was the “ Realities of Paris Life,” our notice 
of which produced a correspondence between 
ourselves and an old and respected sub- 
seriber, of the Roman Catholic faith. We 
have now before us a subject which requires 
an attentive consideration; its intrinsic im- 
portance will not allow us to pass it over 
without notice, and we trust that our Roman 
Catholic friends will give us credit for being 
actuated only by a desire to speak justly in 
all that we are now about to advance. "lhe 
subject of education in Ireland is one of the 
greatest possible moment. Itis within com- 
paratively a few years that Ireland has he- 
come a safe and peaceable country. Her 
normal state was that of chronic rebellion. 
There were whole regions, and wide ones, too, 
Where the king's writ did not run—assassi- 
nation was frightfully common—rick-burning 
was » favourite amusement—tithe-proctors 
were carded*—and objectionable landlords 
shot at from behind a hedge with as much 
coolness us in other lands an aim would have 
been taken ata hare or a partridge. While 
this were the amusements of the “ finest 
Pisantry on the face of the airth,” the land 
was dually falling out of cultivation, 
aud the cottages out of repair—the pig was 
the most respected member of the family, 
and “ good right had he, since it way he that 
ped the rint.”” All that we hear with wonder 
of the wandering tribes of Samoyedes and 


Ostiacks, was literally true of British subjects, | 


sharers with ourselves in all the privileges 
of our laws and constitution. ‘These charac- 
teriatics A which we refer, have, in the 
course of a few years, entirely disappeared. 
Treland is already the most iitatehior part 
of her Majesty's dominions, and just in 
proportion as prosperity advances is there a 
ery for education, ‘lo answer this demand, 
there is, first, the old University of Trinity 
College, Dublin, one of the most splendid 
institutions in the world; then there is the 


* The made of cirdimg 1 tithe-proctor was as follows: 
the unhappy wretch was Stripper, and Mnid on his face, a 
eat, the most powerfial that could be procured, wie then 
H ed between his shoulders, and drawn down to the tips 
y the tail, ploughing his way with his talons: this pro- 
864 waa repented till the feeh was ult torn off the hack of 
the unfortunate sufferer, 








; dearer one, 


these arose the Queen’s University, with its 
Colleges at Belfast, Galway, and Cork ; and 
lastly, “ The Catholic University of Dublin.” 


Of Trinity College and Maynooth we shall | 


say nothing at present; the Queen's Uni- 
versity has lately been the subject of our 
especial attention, and we rejoice in its in- 
creasing usefulness and ita unobtrusive 
success. 

But we have a few words to say on “ The 


Catholic University.” This institution does | 


not appear to make much progress in popu- 
larity, if we may judge from the smal! number 
of its members, and we must candidly confess 
that we are a little surprised at this. 
true that Roman Catholics may obtain all the 
honours and distinctions as well as all the 
educational advantages held out by the other 


colleges, still we should have anticipated ; 


that when a seminary was opened to receive 
them, recommended by all their clorey, and 


presided over by the most eminent scholars | 


that their church could furnish, they would 
have flocked into its halls to the entire 
desertion of those where their faith was not 
taught, and where they were perpetually 
brought not only into the society but under 
the government of Protestants. That there 
is any want of crudition or capacity on the 
part of those who manage the Catholic Uni- 


versity will not be contended for a moment | 


even by the most zealous Protestant. 
want of success must be attributed either to 
the indifference of Ireland to the faith once 
so general, or to some defect in the system 
of instraction. Weare ourselves inclined to 
assign the latter as the real cause, and the 
more so sinee Archbishop Cullen has recently 
favoured the world with his notions of what 


should be the education of a Roman Catholic | 


gentleman. He, that is the Roman Catholic 
gentleman aforesaid, should, in the first place, 
be profoundly versed in the scholastic the- 
ology and philosophy ; he should be familiar 
with the theories of Dans Scotus and 
Thomas Aquinas; and with the doctrines of 


these great men, he should blend the practice | 


of their times, He should have a child-like 
deference towards the See of Rome, and all 
who derive their authority from that august 
source, He should cultivate the virtue of 
implicit obedience, and recognise the intfulli- 


bility of the Church in general, and its head | 


in particular, He should understand that his 
faculties were given him to use, not for evil, 
but for good, and therefore he should use 
them only so far and in such directions as 
the Church allows. So far we can quite un- 
derstand the character, and we need not go 
far to find a splendid specimen of it. If we 
may not select Archbishop Cullen himeelf, 
we will at ail events take Count de Monta- 
lembert as an example of the possibility of 
such « development. 

But, unhappily for his consistency, the 
Roman Catholic Primate does not stop here ; 
hitherto, we have been considering studies 
in which the student is guided by anthority, 
| * Thus hath the Master spoken,” “ adros ep,” 
| There is an end of the matter, for no con- 
troversy is allowed. But, in these days, we 
cannot go far on the road to knowledge 
without finding ourselves face to face with 
disputed theories. Science puts in her 
claim. You must not be satisfied with being 
|W dialectician; you must be an experimental: 
j ist also ; you must learn to think and judge 
| for yourself; you must be prepared to embrace 
truth, in whatever form it may eome. Plato 

may be a friend, but truth must be a still 
| You must accept doctrines 





Tt is! 


Its } 


| must be ready to go on, trampling down the 
‘suthority of ages, and clearing away the 
decisions of fathers and councils, just like so 
much sea-drift swept forward by the re- 
morscless breakers. 

Here the two characters come into conflict. 
We may have the diplomatist, the meta- 
physician, nay, even the modern fine gentle- 
man, grafted upon the medimval scholastic ; 
‘such combitations are not rare; but the 
‘acquisition of physical science upsets the 
whole; it introduces «® new and discordant 
element, and one which will soon and 
certainly absorb the whole character into 
itself, and utterly destroy whatever ia not 
‘in accordance with ita demands. It is an 
‘attempt to mingle fire and water, call and 
\ honey, and to obtain from cach its distinct 
characteristic. 

Now we are about to inquire how far this 
notion of the Archbishop has to do with the 
failure of the Catholic University, We pre- 
! sume it will be granted that Dr. Cullen has 
not made in his own person the proposed 
amalgamation. What he may be as a scholas- 
tic divine we know not. We are aware thar 
his claims to acientifie distinetion are of the 
amallest. Neither can we say much for Dr. 
Newman in this respect. They are, perhaps, 
neither of them aware of the difficulties which 
lie in the way of their pet project. 
| But we are inclined to think that it is the 
Ultramontanism which is the disqualifying 
ingredient. The Irish sre not good at im- 
plicit obedience, they are fond of knowing 
why they are to do this or that; and if they 
are now quiet, orderly, and peacenble, it is 
'becanse now, for the first time, they arc 
really free. Government is no longer with 
them a mereengiue of repression. The Pro- 
testant has no rights which are not shared 
in an equal degree by his Roman Catholic 
fellow-subjects — Liberté, Haelité, Prater. 
nifé are realities, not mere words! amone 
them, and they are not inclined to give up 
any part of their freedom, either political or 
intellectual. Now Ultramontanism, which 
makes Rome the ultimate court of appeal, 
which requires a prostration of the judg- 
ment, which permits no swerving to the 
right or to the left from the line which it 
has itself prescribed, is not the scheme likely 
to suit the views of a people so situated. 
| The effect hitherto has been to send numbers 
| of the Roman Catholics over ‘to the rival 
| faith, and the more strongly the attempt is 
imale to secure that unrensoniig assent 
which Ultramontaniam demands, the greater 
and the more numerous will be the defec- 
| tions. Again, Ireland has always been a 
|Iand of Patriots. Her children may have 

been deceived by demagogues, they may 
| have been hurried into unnatural and un- 
| availing revolt, but they bave always acted 

with the conviction that what they did was 

' for the benefit of 
“The first flower of Uke earth, the first gem of the sen” 
Ultramontanism requiresthat Rome should 
, be first considered, the interests of Rome 
‘fivet consulted. There was a time when 
| Irishmen would have done this, when. to 
_ drive out orto humble the hated Saxon, they 
; would bave bound themselves to the chariot 
| wheels of France, Bat that time has long 
| passed. We laugh now at the impotent swag- 








gerings of Smith O'Brien, because we know 
that his contrymen laugh at them too. We 
have disarmed him with a contemptuous 

rdon, We have disarmed Ireland by 
Retoning to her reasonable complaints and 
redressing her real grievances; and now 


522 





Irish patriotism has learned that the dis- | 
or Bertha, and is undeniably loved in return: ono 


tinctions of Englishman, Scotchman, and 
Irishman have reference only to geogra- 
phical position. AJl have one common coun- 
try, all glory in the name of Briton—have one 
common polity and one common object. 
Ultramontanism must invariably spoil any 
— with which it attempts to amalgamate 
itself. 

We are not surprised, therefore, to see 
Irish Roman Catholics sending their sons to 
Trinity College, or to the Queen's Colleges ; 
their faith is not tampered with, and, at the 
last-named institution, theology makes no 

of the required course; and we 

ine we can see how “The Catholic Uni- 
versity” might have acquired and main- 
jained a hold on the affections of the members 
of the Church of Rome in that country. 
If it had recognised their riotism and 
appealed to their chivalry; if it had said, 
“we are contented that the progress of the 
age should continue, and only ask of you a 
dutiful deference to the Church, in which 
you were born, Take the freedom which is 
your birthright, and examine the claims 
which we put forth to your obedience; and, 
above all, remember that he whom we esteem 
as the successor of St. Peter, whose seat is 
invested with that solemn dignity which 
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story are these, Tom Winter loves cousin Betie, 


night he is almost at the end of his offer, Betie 

almost at the beginning of her acceptance, when 

“the Count” stands before them, and the words 

die upon their lips. The next morning, when he | 
would renew the conversation, he finds that the 
Count has been before him, has proposed, and is 
accepted, and that the little country girl, with her 
innocent blue eyes and wild-rose cheeks, has been 
able to transfer her heart, and all its ew 
love, in less than twenty-four hours, Yet Betie 
is intended to he a very sweet, pure, innocent, 
and admirable ‘little thing.” Dr. Ray and 
Annette are lovers, unconfessed, but because no 
one in this book exactly knows his or her own 


i mind, Dr, Ray flirts with Agatha, a young maiden | 


/ make out why she should have been made so very 


| and, without explanation on either side, ag 
ie 


\ 
' 


belongs toan original creation, is a politically | 


helpless old man, surrounded by enemies, 
with scarcely any frecdom to act for himself 
—full of love for his people he lays aside the 
terrors of his power, and seeks now only to 
control them by persuasion.” such 
language as this been used, the result would, 
we think, have been very different—the 
impulsive chivalry of the Irish character 
would have manifested itself in an outburst 
of enthusiasm, and “The Catholic Uni- 
versity " would have reckoned its alumni by 
thousands. Whether it be in the power of 
Dr. Cullen, and those by whom he is sur- 
rounded, thus to speak; whether they could 
utter such voices and still remain in con- 
nection with their ecclesiastical centre, it 
is not for us to say. Of one thing we are 
certain, that Ultramontanism never did and 
never could flourish in England, and that the 
age i passed for its prevalence in the sister 








NEW NOVELS. 


Now or Never, By M. Betham Edwanls, (Edin- 
burgh ; Edmonston & Douglas.) 
Cuanacters of the centaur-type, beginning with 
one kind of animal and aa ht vie another; a 
story confused in the telling, and fragmentary 
and disconnected in the building-up; actions 
abrupt and unprefaced ; motives inadequate and 
unnatural: these are the faults and flaws of 
* Now or Never,” which has only good intention 
and an honest purpose to make it acceptable to 
the public, The story is thronged enough for two 
novels; and the likeness between parts and 
incidents, which now makes the whole work 
monstrous and uninteresting, would have been 
sufficiently varied if pares into three or four 
different settings. he key-note of ** Now or 
Never" is love failure. All fail in love affairs ; 


some in one manner, some in another; but all | 


coming to the same mournful gonl at the 
end—heart-break and disappointment, But the 
women—where on carth has the writer got her 
models for such a set of flirting, vain, heartless, 
faithless, feather-heads ! What group of English 
women could be found, not one of whom would be 
worthy of honour or respect !—always excepting 
Anuette, who, however, does as much harm, and 
causes as tauch sorrow, by her over virtue and 
highmimledness, as the rest do by their flightiness 
and want of principle, The main incidents of the 


without head or virtue, though one cannot exactly 


bad and vile. Whereupon, Dr, Ray is haughtily , 
repulsed by Annette, when ing time comes ; 
rt 
with mutual dissatisfaction and mutual Lng) 
Dr. Ray then engages himself to Agatha, | 
whom, notwithstanding the Annette affuir, he 
loves in the most tender and accommodating 
manner; Agatha all the while carrying on an | 
intfigue with the Count—her dear friend Betie's | 
husband, She ends, at last, in arranging an elope- 
ment with that fascinating Polish Don Juan, 
which elopement is prevented just in time to save 
the two guilty ones from rain, while bringing | 
despair on all the innocent. Even in the past we | 
can find no faith or truth on which to rest. Even 
old Mr. Honeychurch, a most ctable and | 
amiable old gentleman, jilted Matty Alix ; and so 
we sweep round in ong monotonous whirl of dis: | 
appointment, coquetry, and deceit, Yet there is 
staff of a kind in ‘t Now or Never ;” evidence ofa | 
certain power which, if well disciplined, might be | 
made available for something better than the | 
present inartistic and unworkmanlike book. But | 
much patience, thought, earnestness, endeavour, 
and a liberal use of the excising scissors aro yet 
wanting before anything really good can be avoom- 
plished, Had half this book been clipped away, 
the rest might have stood out fairly enongh ; but 
in its present state, it is emphatically what the 
Miss de Witts’ housemaid would have called, ‘all 
of a muddle,” without natural cohesion in the 
parts, or dramatic power in the whole. 


Mr. and Mrs, Asheton, By the anthor of 
‘* Margaret and her Bridesmaids,” &c., &c. 
Three Vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


We can cordially recommend this very agreeable 
novel, It is full of interest, and totally without 
either affectation or 
throughout are well sustained and consistent ; | 
that of Mrs. Trevor, the ‘tmeddlesome Matty” | 
of the story, peeuliarly so, Asheton, the weak 
selfish man of, the ‘ould, who suffers himself, in 
the egotism of his vanity, to be induced by his 
restless and interfering sister to wrong a young 
and gentle wife, is a eee jece of word- 
painting, while the wife-ridden Myr. Trevor is | 
sketched to the very life. We will not, by | 
giving any outline of the plot, diminish the grati- 
ication of the reader, but we cannot refrain from | 
making one short extract as a specimen of the | 
good sense which pervades the book. At the , 
instigation of Mrs. Trevor, whose insolenre of 
family pride has been ontraged by the fact of her 
brother having married the daughter of a brave 
soldier, of less ancient descent than himself; he 
is induced to deprive her of her children, and to 
carry them off to the continent, in order to 
conduct their education according to his own 
exclusive notions and those of his sister, leaving 
his injured wife under the protection of his 
mother. As a natural consequence she does not 
escape the breath of slander, a fact which is duly 
communicated to her absent husband, who, 
having signally failed in his educational scheme, 
has shut himselfand his rude unruly little ones 
up on a retired villa near Carrara, with the 
consul of which tewn he becomes gradually so 
intimate as to confide to him the secret of his life ; 


retentions, The characters | 


| L would pay court to her ns if she 


upon which Mr. Courtenay, like a rational man, 
oO rves : 


“*T cannot but think, however, 


there has been under 
boosh works your sitter, now, was she at all jenloua, do 
you think, of your 


wife?” 

bots peal her she was.” ‘Hal bat be! 
hany peopl i ay than any 
py He! fog risee—e Ligh 
shines on me.” Mr, Courtenay half-mutered, ha 
thundered this out, like the notes touched by «nm tex- 
Pe Pray, sirr (Mr, Conrtenay had a way of sounding bis 
T's when ), did it never strike you that, owing to 
the malevolence of some individaal (would I contd catch 
Tomn ), YOME a ame throne no toads of bares ts wes 


arryooe 
tampering with my wife's name, By Heaven! I woaid 
walk through 

my arm, and 
— wish, I would prize 


pe expect abe 
will bear the fall brunt, Have you bear: 


In conclusion, we ¢ tulate the author w 
a pleasant and honest-hearted book ; a d 
advance upon her previous works—and confidently 
look forward to much gratification from a 
of its successor. 





SHORT NOTICES. 


Notable Women, By Ellen C. Clayton, (Dean & 
Sons.) The first of a series of notable women is 
before us, in the shape of a biography of Miss 
Nightingale. The little work is well written, and 
as thongh by one having authority, which is of 
some importance when we read that the authoress 
is very enmmest to assure her readers in the lust 
pages that ‘the high-souled Florence N - 
gale" has never for one moment aught of 
“‘abjuring the faith Pn her —_ — 
authoress scoffs at the report in : 
Reporter to the effect that Miss Nightingale had 
entered a convent, 

Kingston's Annual for Boys, 1860. (Bosworth 
& Harrison.) This is a reprint, or rather re- 
baptism of ‘* Kingston's Magazine for Boys. It 
is full of dashing papers, and contains but few 
tedious pages, and certainly nothing like the 
page _we recently quoted from Mr. Kingston's 

“Win Weatherhelm.” There is one very good 
tale in the collection, of a young middy, who takes 
refuge im an Alpine cavern from « night snow- 
storm, and finds it — by a Pa who, 
rompted by instinct, nestles upon uma 
Garena thes both may be kept alive by mutual 
warmth, Some of the lines are full of force : 

“ Well, . there three minutes when if was 24 
dark nx ptalyerne Ferm A it, Idon't know whether any cf 
pl 
ot ay minute seemed an bowr, Lawes, | T thought ‘dims 
fusee-box, and I believe I shouted when —. of it, for 


fi second idea came into my head, Suppose 
fuxces alout one a minute, they nn not only betp me 


through the darkness, bat, luck willmg, they macht 
answer the purpose of a revolving Ueht, and thom 
who were looking for mo to my place of , or the 


light might be seen at the convent, from which I knew by 

the guide we were not far when Ts! wu 

rock. And I give you my honest that act for ome 
second did 1 feel ary ill-will my companions for 
leaving me behind; [ somehow know itwas all right. So 
out came the fasee-box, and the next moment I had etrack 
alight. Why I looked roand the cave J] can't tell, bax I 
did, and I caught my breath, as you may suppose, wher 
away in the dark I saw two great yellowish-green balls of 
fire, 1 don't think I moved for a moment, and then | 
bean to question myself as to whether it was net all 
fancy. So [ thought I would strike another light ; but 
the box had fallen amongst the snow, and when T fel for 
the imnatehes they were all mixed up with the powder, 
which is nbout the only name you can give the snow & 
those places; itis very different from the clammy snow 
we see hero, Now, what was | to do? If] wert oat of 
the envern I should be fronen to death, while to remain & 
the care, art near those dreadful cres, was maddening. 
Well, one way ar the other, I determined not to go eithe 
backwards or forwards; so 1 curled myself ap as aemall s* 
possibic, und lay shivering. I had only lain for what ! 
now know to be a very short time, bnt which 1 took to te 
hours, when something soft came up against my knoe 
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and elbows. You may beliore I dashed out my fist, and | for it is « pity that it should be defaced by errors | amall means, and, for tho most part, of 
guessed, Fisk ceinel cop againas ihe Opt em ie ee which may be, for the most part, so easily rectifi ified. aleketanes ? od here Pact A The Silent 


gu mi drifted up ngminst the 

cavern tll it fell over and rolled me. Good, 60 
1 was being snowed up, and I saw I must either go nearer 
those dreatiu 


Dut I did at last decide to zo further into the cavern, and 
s@ | abuffied out of the way of the snow. And then I lay 
till aguin, waiting.” 
The Bye-Lancs and Downs of England, with 
Turf Scenes and Characters, By Sylvanus. 
ichard Bentley.) A third edition of » book that 
forward men of character and mark, as 
proper subjects for the most impertinent private 
Bossi p— that deals familiarly with slangy 
" tes,” ‘‘legs," ‘hellites,” Jew gamblers, 
rizefighters, and what not—a third edition of a 
wok, half of which must be incomprehensible to 
any but the initiated, and which, when deciphered 
into ordinary English, is found scarcely worth the 
trouble, Surely this is a strange fact in literary 
economics ! Well, the public is a strange master ; 
a voracious feeder, and not an over-cleanly 
one, with days of abstinence and mortification 
in between, when nothing will go down, and when 
the daintiest bits fall - are rejected, Such days 
are made up for in the ebb tide, when the reading 
public rejects nothing, but stands like a Colossus 
lL agape, and lets the whole shoal sail into 
harbour. Apparently we are singular in our 
dislike of Sylvanus's book, for three editions 
do not generally spring ont of commercial 
barrenness; and two issues already expended, 
argue two circles of readers, both wide and 
appreciative. The third has to be found, but 
the firm knows pretty well its whereabow 
and can calculate the chances till they are redu 
to certainties. Wo can scarcely give Sylvanus a 
— hearty pat on the head, or recommend him 
with anything like cordial mention to the notice 
of our readers; but for those young people who 
like to wade through a long, rambling, and 
not always interesting, sporting leader, taken 
from Bell's Life or the Sunday Times, the hook 
may give them some amusement. But even this 
we think problematical, In the matter of profit 
or learning the event is more certain ; but certain 
as a negative, without the ok of affirmation. 
We respect Sylvanus’s unaffected esteem or admi- 
ration for Lonl George Bentinck, and admire his 
thorough English feelings in all connected with 
sports ; nevertheless we cannot bring ourselves to 
like his book, or to believe that the turf is any- 
thing but a school of the most deplorable morals, 
however satisfactory it may be for mere animal 
training. 


“itage Porms. By R. 8. R, (Partridge & Co.) 
This is but a sorry production, There EF neither 
rhyme, nor reason, nor grammar, in many parts 
of the volume. Not even Byron's great sanction 
(** Childe Harold,” iv. 132) can make *‘thou looked 
and smiled on me" English ; nor can his lordship's 
lapsus linqaur, or rather plume, ‘there let him 
lay” (180), be any authority for ‘The wife sets in 
a parlour warm.” It is a pity that R. S. R,’s 
friends did not teach him that antic is hanlly the 
way to write antique, and did not put him through 
a course of Lindley Murray at night and Mavar’s 
Spelling- Book in the morning, for a month or two 
before he ventured to make his appearance in 
public. 

It is with great relief and much pleasure that 
we now turn to Wedded Love, by James C, 
Guthrie, (Partridge & Co.) There are faults in 
this hook—faults of grammar: as, for instance, 


cometh tears, and thow who've (p. 64); Chow or me | 


{(P. 126); we mighést (p. 139), &c., and many 
faults of rhythm, There are faults in quantities 

for example, it is empyréal (p, 50), and 
empyréal (np. 52); and both, at any rate, cannot 
be nght, whichever the author may choose. But, 


notwithstanding all these faults—and there are | 


none but what a judicious friend might very 
readily have seen and corrected—the poem is a 
one, and deserves to become a favourite, 


hould it reach a second edition, the author will | rambli 











Mr. Guthrie evidently has great powers, and may, 
with a little care and a little kind assistance, win 
for himself no mean place among the poets of the 
day, His book evinces excellent feeling as well 
an high talent, and we have derived much gratifica- 
tion from the perusal of it. 


The Workwoman's Day. By the Author of 
* The Mother's Mission,” &c. (Published by the 
Religious Tract Society.) Inculcates, by means 
- a simple tale, -_ due — of 1 rae 

ay on the of young wor e. We know 
well that, Laritah poo 4 fiery. the working: 
class have not the op nity, even if they had 
the wish, to attend a place of worship on the Sun- 
day, and have in fact no day of rest at all. But 
to those who do have this day at their command, 
a perusal of this little volume might well be 
useful, 

The Soldier Spirituatised. Second Edition. 
{Partridge & Co.) The anthor of this little work 
was the late Mr. John Mance, formerly a non- 
commissioned officer in the army, then in the 
London police force, and subsequently governor 
of Petworth Gaol, It may easily be judged of by 
the following heads from the table of contents : 

“ The Reerwiting Service—The enlisting of Recruita, &c. 
Tike Guard or PieguetTe duty. of thoue ooenpriing 
it.—Christian Watchfulness.” ” 2d 
It is written by a soldier, whose only instruction 
had been received from a female fellow-servant at 
a place where he was employed as « waiter; and 
it has no pretension to anything more than it 
actually possesses. 

The Key of the Dioseuri ; a History of the Nicene 
Times, This is No. IX. of the Mistorien? Tales, 
published by J, H. & J. Parker. a hantly 
equal in interest to one or two of the earlier tales, 
it is, nevertheless, peng g well done, Treat- 
ing, as it does, of one of the most important 
events of the early Church, aud introducing us 

rsonally to those who exercised the greatest 
influence upon the age in which they lived, it 
ably answers the object of this admirably con- 
ducted series, which is, to popularise the know- 
ledge of ancient Church History, and the love of 
Charch principles. 

When the Snow Falls, By W. Moy Thomas. 
(Sampson Low & Co.) —_ treasures gr out 
of that t magazine of literary trensures, /owse- 
hold Words, and marked off by_ their rightful 
owner! Itis Mr. Thomas this time who claims 
his own, and challenges public opinion to himself. 
Well, Mr. Thomas need not be afraid of that 
opinion. If steady, careful writing, a quaint 
picturesque taste that is, im literature, what the 
old Flemish towns are in architecture; if great 
purity of feeling and great delicacy of imagery, 
can secure the sunny side of public opinion, Mr. 
Thomas may rest assured that his,harvest will be 
no light one. All the stories gow reproduced in 
these two volumes originally sppenred in Hovse- 
hold Words ; or rather, we should say, all but one, 
**The Parish Clerk.” 
the collection, **The Two Rivers,” was suggested 


by the editor of that periodical, Mr. Wills; and _ 


tr. Dickens communicated the outline of another, 
‘The Last Howley of Killowen,” We mention 
this cirentstance, not for the purpose of calling 
cial attention to the stories, but as an instance 

of the rare friendliness, the literary brotherliness, 
which was one of the most distinguishing and 
delightful characteristics of ‘‘ Household Words.” 
This is by no means the only instance known to 
us where Mr. Wills has elaborated plots and inci- 
dents for the benefit of a young author's fame and 
position—where he has sown diligently that others 
might reap liberally, It is pleasant to be able to 
record such facts in a time when competition and 
an overstocked market give an Ishmaelite stamp 
to most men. Like Mr. Collina, Mr. Thotnas has 
enframed his stories in a new setting. A retired 
city man and his sister take a large old-fashioned 
house, somewhere down a quict alley 


= well to get some ¢lassically-edueated member | that leads into a square yard filled with trees. 
of his aeqnaintanee to revise the volume for him; Here they gather together a congenial party, of 


| the pure, quaint, rich manner of 


One of the best stories of | 





Roarder,” a slim, pale, near-sighted man, j 
beginning to be bald, and with ce stoop like teat 
of a studious man,” The Silent Boarder keeps 
away from the other inmates for more than twelve 
ag when Srgpaeer on ao November even- 
ing, he joins the in the t room, and 
henceforth shades bie ealitade.” After the inti- 
macy of a few weeks has thawed and acclimatised 
him, he proposes, as a winter amusement, to read 
aloud some of his experiences of life in the form 
of short stories. Hence the volumes ‘* When the 
Snow Falls.” Perhaps the most finished of these 
stories is one of by no means a pleasant subject— 
“Dr. Graves, of Warwick Street.” ‘‘A Guest 
for the Night,” also painful and uncanny, is 
werfully conceived and remarkably well told. 
ut the great charm of the book throughout is 
inting, which, 
as we said before, irresistibly reminds us of one of 
those old Flemish towns, where hard work and 
esthetic beanty, actual human life and artistic 
loveliness, meet one everywhere side by side, 
Every pretty face has its appropriate framework 
in some rich carving or od luxuriant tracery ; 
every story has its locality accurately defined, its 
scenery painted in with a careful brush, its out- 
ward circumstance and surroundings well pre- 
served, Though there is something generally 
unfinished in these stories, there is sothten slurred. 
or rg & So far as the work goes, it is excellent 
of its kind, and tolerates nothing ‘* scamped.” 
But even the grand old churches and town 
have sometimes deficient members ; Strasbo' 
has only one tower, and Cologne is not perfec 
in all its  — So, ‘‘ When the Snow Falls,” 
and we read our stories lovingly, we often wish 
that they were more thoroughly finished, more 
elaborately wrought out, and somewhat extended, 
Still, they are very lovely ; and we are glad to be 
able now to index some of our favourites of the 
Jate periodical, and to know that it was Mr, Moy 
Thomas who wrote ‘ Alice and the Angel,” 
* Cogswelf's,” ‘The Two Rivers,” ‘* Tried Fnend- 
ship,” ‘* Miss Furbey” (dear Miss Farbey !), and 
a host more of ancient loves, unchristened and 
uncatalogued till now. 
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Be 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Tue old age of many jokes is proverbial ; they 
are dressed up from age to age, from language to 
language, until possi zs good thing said to-day 
in Punch or a penny illustrated journal, reported 
to have emanated from Jones, at the expense of 
Smith, may have really and originally been said 
by perhaps the cynically epigrammatic Diogenes 
hunself, We have found a good example of this 
literary filching during the week, on the part 
of a well-known contemporary, wherein we read 
that during the late Indian rebellion a young 
soldier complained to “Sir Colin Campbell” 
that his (the complainant’s) sword was * too 
short.” Our contemporary adds that Sir Colin 
immediately returned this answer: ** Make it 
longer by going a step nearer the enemy,” 
Very brilliant; but here is a clipping from an 
old) book, entitled ‘* Flowers of Wit,” and 
apropos to Spartan Women :— “576. Another 
(Spartan woman) to her son, complaining (hat his 
sword was too short, said ‘Add a step to it.’” 
** Flowers of Wit,” No. 576, smacks very strongly 
of Lord Clyde's imot, and truth compels us to say 
that in both cases the bravery of the recommenda- 
tion is far greater than the wit displayed ; and as 
two good handkerchiefs in the pocket of a very bad 
coat would be greater moral evidence of felony than 
the presence of one—we offer the following extract, 
also from the same paper, The Brahmin and the 
telescope may be an early recollection of most 
among, us o— 

“Tae Beanaty ayp tie Axtwarcrvia.—Major Dodd, 
who has just returned to Enghand afer a residence of 
forty-seven years in India, relates hat a Brahmin with 
whom he was intimate at Benares was so cautions of 
causing the death of any living animal, that before him, 
nas be walked, the place was awept that be might not 


destroy any insect; the air was fanned as be ate for the 
same . Some mischievous Ruroyean, however, 
drank 


& MmicTosoope » wile 
On seeing te anitnalcuiw he threw down aiid 
brake the instrament, and vowed be wonld pot drink 
water again; he kept his promise, and died,” 
Our contemporary ought to have said animaleule, 
the singular being animaleulum, India would 
seem to be the land of anecdotic cxnards, It is 
but a few months since we stated, upon singularly 
= evidence, that most of the Havelock anec- 
otes were about as real as the coming of the great 
tribulation. 


The National Association for the Promotion of 
Social Science have given their permission and 
sanction to the eyo of many of the papers, 
either read at the mecting of the Association at 
Bradford, or contributed for consideration. 
Amongst other papers is one by Mrs, M. A. 
Baines, “ On the Practice of Hiring Wet-nurses 
(especially those from the * fallen) considered as 
it affects public health and public morals.” The 
authoress says, ‘* The moral and social evils result- 
ing from the hire of wet-nurses may be thus enu- 
merated : 

“lat. The sanction and unpostagement Fgh to im. 

tn) 
be ery A | at anmarrl Others for the duties 

“ed, The risk of contaminating other members of the 
houschold, by assoctating them woiler tbe same roof with 
persars of that description. 

“and. The bad moral tone that may be disseminated 
pm me eee x HR Ay 

J alten 
hellifted to the highest + Saitlon’ in the prom doe get 





a 
enna ne afro 


have bestowed upon them such privileges and such 
favour aa shecald oe nenleg en Oy Sen virtuens and the 
pure, but rarely to be obtained by vg 

Mrs. Baines urges that “It may be fairly 
assumed that the children of acet-nurses fore 
a large ion of those who die pre 
maturely, and such a result must continue to 
take place as long as Nature's laws on this 
Point are ignored, and the duties incumbent on 
woman in her maternal relations are so grievously 
disre, To remedy this asserted error, the 
authoress proposes the “ propriety—it might be 
said the necessity—of instituting some restrictive 
means by which women should be prevented 
lending themselves for hire in this objcetionable 
manner, and some ase el measures might be 
adopted with regard to capable mothers suckling 
their own infants.” 


his parishioners was never better demonstrated | 
thin at the present moment with respect to the 
Rev. Thomas Dale, whose intimated resignation 
of his ministry at St. Pancras has created much 
kindly agitation in that parish. A number of 
clergymen had ady waited on Mr. Dale to 
induce him to relinquish his determination to 
resign, when on Thursday last a lay deputation 
visited the reverend gentleman with an address 
bearing six hundred names, the burden of which 
was in accordance with the wish previously 
expressed by the reverend gentleman's clerical 
brethren. In answer, Mr. Dale said: 

“Atl thas he could do, bowever, 
reysest so kindly urged by them be 
purpose, as he publicly announced, to have officiated 


aon, them for the last time on Jon. 1, 1460, Ho 


looked forward to an interval of rest, that he might he 
better py 


vared for any lees ardoous and less extensive 
sphere of duty which the providence of God might open 
to him. But it was the opinion of the bishop, of bis ex- 
ported successor, and, be believed, of the great majority 
of the district Incumbents, that the ecclesinsticn] miminia 
tration of St. Pancras should be sasimilated as nearly as 
possible to that of other parishes in the diocese, and thnt 
if un application wero rade to Parliament for this pur- 
renee lis (Mr, Dale's) continuance for a time in the incum- 
peney might materially promote ite success, He had 
; iy consented to postpone his legal avoidance 
until the pecta of the approsehing session of Parlin. 
ment coukl be in some menaure aacertained ; aml so lon 
as he wus detained at his post, for a secular thoagh sti! 
moet important olgect, he would not, so far as health anel 
Strength might be «pared to him, discominae, as he had 
proposed, his spiritual ministrations, And thas he shold 
se spared the present pain of fixing any particular day for 


termination of his ministravions among them." 


Messrs, Sotheby & Wilkinson will sell, on 
Tuesday next, the remaining library of the late 
Wim. Stevenson Fitch, Esq., of Ipswich, com- 
prising some valuable antiquarian books, and 
works relating to Suffolk, together with his 
manuscript topographical collections illustrative 
of that county ; also, some miscellaneous manu. 
seripts, including ‘* Angustini contra Julianum 
Pelagianum Hiereticum Libri VI," an important 
manuscript of the twelfth century, on vellum, 
written by an English scribe ; together with many | 
local deeds and charters, Suffolk collections, and | 
other interesting county illustrations, } 


We havo received a letter from the honorary 
secretaries of the Ladies’ Sanitary Association, 
diselaiming all knowledge and authority in the | 
matter of the remarks which appeared on the | 
12th inst. respecting Miss Martineau's papers. | 
We never intended to implicate these ladies in 
those observations, which were submitted by | 
our correspondent to a fair tribunal — that 
of public opinion; and to that tribunal they 
must be left. The honorary secretaries have | 
given no proof of the ‘ incorrectness” of the state- | 
ments"made in our correspondent’s letter, and 
they surely have no ~~ to make such an accusa- 
tion, for it is one which Miss Martineau alone can 
express with certainty, 

Kapellineister Reissiger, the best of whose com- 
Positions are well-known in England, died last 
week in Dresden. 


Messrs, William Brown, ‘Atkinson, & Co., of 
Hull, state, with regard to the importation of 
bones from Sebastopol, that every precaution is 
taken by the anthorities, in case human bones are 
found in such cargoes, and that no case of dese 
eration has occurred, 


with a 


in accordance 
would do, 1 wna his 
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THE BARON BUNSEN. 
To the Editor of the Livgnaxy Gazette, 
81a,—The third volume of the Englieh transl 
the Baron Hansen's “Egypt's Place in Universal Hie 
tory” aocidentally came under my notice & short 
ago. The following remark 





age 


two or three 
wo(peae 3) mensiots tie eslaiion at wae 
( , ‘0 he deseo! ¥ 
uniatanates, whose werks be Lice 
® , be tells 
ithout 


wise condemns in terms somewhat leas 
ts elsewhere that he by no — 
ae enn bas mond oa Cont. we bas ten." In = 
my own wark, ve mare o3 to you 
the last statement of tbe valiant and learned Baron is 
literally true. Ie dus read it, and t presume with atten. 


| tron, for he hna likewise done considcrably more than reed 


it. 


| pan of the histo 
of Egypt would have been much in the condition in whic 
— toe left it thirty ago. T have the list by 
ine. am, of course, perkecaly willing to mee it if 
called for. Otherwise, long details required on such 
— are by no tone er to ~~ your readers. 
. therefore, content mm: et nt wi i 
siatement :' Phe Bioron Bxsen inthe third rolne (Evglih 
version) hie" "s Place,” copies, waccknow!. a 
af least fifleen empett forte yom @ on af mine which 
his preface, he pronownees to “hore no calue whatever.” 

, Now, ory ge remlers ee See _ booik is 
disparaged in the prefuce, for purpose 
attention froin the extent of the Baron's obligations to = 
(® procedure of which I believe Chrisuan Bunsen to be 
utterly incapable), I have to explain that the volume 
betrays everywhere the presence of considerable excite- 
ment tn the mind of the author. 1 can rendily imagine 
that he hare pat down his convictions = the 
history of Kevpe without even bestowing a thought apou 
the source whence he bad derived them, in * 60 moved a 
sort” is the whole work written. The cower ireram are 
not far to seek :-—He is hi om oe mye that the startling 
novelties in Fuaryyptian tnd capecia yin Bible chronology, 
displayed in his former volumes, have not been receired 
in Ragland with Ue amount of implicit faith to which he 
comoclves them to be entitied. 1, myself, am conspicuonaly 

lity in this matter, anc, therefure, it is at my devoted 
om Chiat successive viale of wrath are capecially lewelled. 
Now, if I give you a brief summary of these new opinions, 
aul of the reasons whereby he sup them, it will be 
far more Hkety to interest your than « list of his 
plagiarisms from my book, The summary I give in his 
own wares : 

“ The immigration of the Asiatic stock from Chaldean is 
anteiluvian, 


“ The historical denge, which took in a comsider- 
able portion of Cen Asia [and there alone) cannot 
have at a more recent period than the tenth 


millenniam, a,c. 

“ Man existed upon the carth about 20,000 years before 
atte tee | xxvii, 

Two questions here natorally occur to pour readers: 

1. How does the Baron prove these somewhat exciting 
propositions ? 

2. How does he reconcile them with the Scripture 
history ? for he protons to believe and reverence the 
ible, as, ufter this, some of your reailers may possibly 
hear with s . 

I will endeavoar to answer both from the volume 
Defore us: 

1. His grand proof that man has existed on this carth 
for 20.00) years is the result of Mr. Leonard Horner's 
excavations in Egypt (Preface, xxiii-—xxvt.), which 
were male at the base of the statue of Ramesex L1., at 
Mehahenny, on the site of ancient Mem . He found 
an accumulation of # feet 4dinches of Nile mud upon rt, 
pote ty: Maa muddle af the reiga of this Pharach 
to be about 1300 nc, and adding to this IS$4 (the dace of 
Mr. H.'s excavation), we bave $214 years for aceuma- 
lation of ? feet 4 inches of sediment, and the mean rate of 
eT Ore 


borer, and “ata depth of 39 feet from the surface of the 
ground, the borer brought up a fragment of pottery uow 
in my powsession.” He triumphantly wids, “this bit of 


have had a ahurper eye to detect than the Baron Bunsen, 
had the result been agninst bis theory instead of in ms 


| favour. 
The statue at Mehahenny was originally one of foor 
caryatides st ing the entrance front to the temple of 
Pitha, which 


ike all other —— temples was tult 
on & mound safliciently elevated te prevent its ever being 
overflowed by the aunaal rise of the Nile. This moune 
must have subsided in the earthquake which overthrew 
the statue. When this took pince we have no cermin 
record: earthquakes are by no mecins uncommean iz 
Eeypt. We know, however, for certain that this statee 
was upright and uninjured only six centuries ago, for & 
is expressly and unmistakesbly described the 
rs of Memphia by the Arab historian A belallet. 
ite ruins at that time, and has left os 2 
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account of them. Mr. Horner's 9 fect 4inches of seddi- 
ment haa therefore unquestionably accanmmlated in less 
than aix centuries inetead of more than thirty, 

This egregious blunder is the pied upon which Mr. 
Horner makes his subsequent calculations, and these, I 
repeat it, constituie the main prop and pellar of the Baron 
Bunsen's aasertion that man been upon the earth for 
20,00 years ! 

In the first chapter of the saered book of the Parsee 
fire worshippers, the Zendavcsia as it used to be called, 
the first Pacgard of the Veniidad as we are henece- 
forward to name Ut, is a lst of sixteen countries created in 
succession by tho good God or ipbe, amt each in eue- 
ecssion polluted by the evil God or principle. Now, it 
beng & fundamental doctrine of this religion tbat the 
yoo! god (Oromuades) and the evil god (Atrimannus) 
are aheolutely equal in power, the chapter seers to ns an 
iNustration of this doctrine and nothing more; Oromasdes 
made all things, and Abrimannus marred all Quings. 
This one view seems to be made into a certainty by dhe 
laut verse, which reads; “ There are also other regions 
and countries, high, 3, and brilliant, whieh 
1 Abura Mazda (Oromasies) bavecreated, and which Angro 
Mainyus (Abrimannus) bas polluted.” So self-evident 
dons ull this appear, Ghat it js scarcely worth while to add 
im confirmation that the Bible also begins with the sume 
subject treated in exactly the same manner, raising in 
common ‘ulgar minds the awkward suspicion that the 
wuthor of the Vendidad was not unaeyuainted with the 
bogitimninys of the five hooks of Moses atany rate, 

What blindness, what ignorance, what a“ chon 
apirit of ecclessastical mistrust possesses us!"’ The gifted 

discerns in the same passage the names of sixteen 
empires, which in succession rose, declined, and fell, in 
Central Asia daring the prehistoric ages. He produces 
it, therefore, as bis second grand proof that man has 
existed upon the earth for 20,000 years. 

The founders of all these empires are the Aryans, so the 
Baron teacher, is trae that in the entire pas the 
Aryitns are mentioned once only, if at all, which is doube- 
fal, Mash! the Baron vaticinates the interpretation, nee 
dubitore fas esset f 

Now, Mr. Editer, will you permit me to assume that 
amomg your many readers there may be one individual 
so umversed in modern research a4 to ask the question, 
who are the Arvans? Alas! for such ignorance in the 
middle of the nineteenth century. If such an one there 
be, know, ve amin, that Ue ans are an inmlictive 
necessity mini ipon the transcendental speculations in 

mar of certain German professors, gifted with vival 
imaginations and cacophonous names! Know further 
that the Aryans are the forefathers of all that is or ever 
was crest in man upon the earth. Nay, the Baron him- 
self talks patronisingly of "our Aryan anceetors,”’ p. 466, 
leaving it to be inferred that bad there been no Arvans 
Oar rumaiaing Iepary, How dees the Bare cite 

Our rewni » How does im POCoN 
all this Ww the Bie hitiey ? need not Jong detain ua, 

The Bible podigree of Nabor from Shem (ewesis, x. 21, 
22, xi, 10-25) 4 the seven cl 14 of sixteen numes, 
all direetiy connected with Shem by paternity, each name 
belng given as that of a man who is . Tuarries, bus a 
family, lives for a certain period, and then dies. Accord- 
ing to the Baron nine of these names are geo hical ; 
they are those of cowalrier in which the tribe called Shem 
sqgiourned. Three are common nouns indicating eceuts 
that befel the same tribe. The remaining four only are 
the names of mew! As to the marks of Ncton Amen, 
them the text gives none; neither does the Baron, Bti 
more remarkable, he does not even condescend to ex) 
how this realing bears upon the point atisene, Ibis on 
his own authority only that be pours forth this astounding 
revelation; thet, forthwith, be foams ap bito @ towering 
rage at the idea that here, in Engtand, the faith in it of 
some of ws may be rather weak, 

TL occurs to me here that some seventy years ago another 
great German baron also appeared as an English author, 
aun} made a comsklerable impression. He aleo was in che 
halt of startling, perbape electrifying, his readers by new 
ani striking statements, and was just as sensitive of the 
Temotest hint at a doult as to the truth of thom, For 
example, he says on one occasion ;—" If any en- 
tertain a doubt, I shall only say I pity his want of faith, 
and must request that he will bere chose the book without 
reading the rest, which is as strictly truc as that I have 


resly relate." ( 
Elsewhere, he is sill more emphatic on the samo 
theme: “ Ifany gentleman will be doubts the truth 


of chia, I will fine him a gallon of and make him 
drink it atone draught.” (7 +). Yet it well be 
doubted that ever the Baron Munchaasen (from whose 
deatiions T have been quoting) drew more heavily 
apen En, credulity than Bunsen. 
Royal icty of Literature, Wa. Ossvux, 
Noy, 11, Isse. 





To the Editor of the Lirexany Gaxerrs. 


Sir,—In Dr. Donaldson's ‘ Continuation of Miiller’s 
History of the Literature of Anciont Greece," Vol, I. 
- #1, E find the following, The learned writer is spenk- 
cof Une Goplusaiet version of the Old Testament, and 
he says: “There is a tradition, attributed falsely to 
Aristena, anid ly rejected as fabalous, that when 
Demetrius eres Ptolemy to getthe Jewish 
books translated into k, Aristems sagyyeen an expe- 
dient by means of which the high pricst of Jerusalem was 
imlucod to send the King seventy-two pleked translators, 
six from each tribe (ten of the tribes having vanished long 
boforo this time!); and that in seventy-two days the work 
was accomplished with miraculous Adelity, cach of the 
translators having heen slat ap in a separate coll, and 
cach having cuncated there Nr in tho same words 
ters | ere is only one Circumstance more worler- 

ful than thie story, 
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learning should have given it a moment's attention.” 
Now, there are here no less than three distinct points 
which I must venture to differ from the author: 

1. The ten tribes had not altogether “vanished long 
before this time."* 

2. The story of shutting up the transtators, each in a 

cell, is notte be foand in Arieteas. 

. The “whole version" (by which, I presume, from the 
context, is meant the version of the whole of the Old 
Testament), was not made at this tee; nor does Aristens 
sny it wna, 

With regurd to the first 
been the opinion of most 
worts of jobre) “although ten out of the | 
tribes never retut from the Flonish cu; ity, yes 
there were a great namber of individuals of those teu 
tribes who joined the two that remained.” At any rate, 
in | Chron. ix. 3, we bave a proof that many out of the 
tribes of Ephraim anil Manassch lived in Jerusaem, 
besides those of Judah and Benjamin, and, therefore, 

Lahly went into captivity and returned with them. 

n midition to this, I would mention that Josephus gives 
the letter of the high t Kleazar to Ptolemy, in which 
be says that he sends “six elders out of every tribe” 
(seventy-two in all), without any comment with regard to 
its improbability; und I woul presume also to draw the 
attention of Dr. Donaldson to Acts xxvi. 7, in which place 
St. Paul certainly speaks of the “twelve tribes,” aa if 
they had not altogether “ vanished" from the face of the 
earth. 


2. The story of shatting up the translators, ench in a 
separate cell, ts not to be found in Ariaieas. The follow- 
ing is his necount, as I have literally translated 1: from 
the edition published at Oxford, 1602 ; 

“When they had everything of which they had oeca- 
sion, be (Demetrins Phalereus, the King’s librarian) 
recommended the men to betake themselves to the work 
of translation, So they set about it, making the 
agree by com, with one another; and the wor! 


int, I believe it has always 
learned men, that (to use 
twelve 


did 


r to attend to 
desired being luxuriou 
in the morning ever; yy they went to the andl 
saluted the King, and then returned to their abote, , . . 
As we bave anid before, met wer day im thew place, 
which waa very pleasant, being well open to the light, 
and quiet, and proceeded tothe performance of their task, 
Ami it #0 happened that the work of translation was 
finished in seventy-two days; just aa Gough it had been 
done on purpose,” 

Aristobulua, a Jew, a native of Alexandria, where the 
translation was made, flourished about one hundred 
after Aristeas: le mentions nothing of the extraordinary 
cireumetinees which call for Dr. Donaldson's expression 
of disbelief in the whole matter. (Hels cited by Eusebius, 
Procp. Evang, |. xxii., c. 12.) 

Josephus (Ant. xii. 2) did not believe that the account 
was ‘* Falaely attributed to Ariatens,"”” and did not “ reject 
it us fabulous,” but made considerable ase of it, and tells 
the story in almost the same words. % 

Nor does Philo-J us (“Life of Moses,” ii. 7) make 
any mention of the miraculous Le agg of the seventy- 
twe different translations, por allude to any & cone 
finement of the translators, but writes thus. ‘ Therefore 
being settled in a secret place, and nothing ever being 
present with them except the elements of natare,—the 
earth, the water, the air, and the heaven,—ooncerning 
the creation of which they were going in the first place to 
explain the account; for the neoount of the cren- 
tion of the world is the beginning of the lnw; they, like 
intn inspired, prophesied,—not one peying one thing, anc 
another another,—but every one of employed the 
sel-same nouns and verbe, as if some unseen eyed 
bad suggested all their language to them.” (It is pos- 
sible that this curious account may bave given rise to the 
fables afterwaris related). 

J ibus al Philo were nears | the former 
died about an. 97,—the date of the death’of the latter is 
unknown. Next in order to these comes Justin Mertyr, 
who is the first to yive the fabulous necount for which 
Aristeas is blamed: he suffered martyrdom a.p. 106. His 
version is the same a4 that which Dr. Donaldson has 


that they 
fothem, .. . Barly 


followed, and he adds; “These things, Greeks, we 
relate to you, not asa fable or fictitious history, but as 
men who kave been at Aloxandria, and seen the ruins of 


what we heard from 


know, an object with many to 
authority of that translation of Scriptures which was 
to be the means of communicating the knowledge of them 
to the world, 

Irenwus, 4.0, 178, and Clemens Alexandrinus, ap. 104, 
both allude to the miraculous agreement between the 
translations: whereas, on the other hand, Tertallinn, a.o. 
20), saya nothing of it; and Ruschius, a.n. 320, who cites 
Aristeas, also ignores it. Epiphanins, a.p. 368, gives 
another version, and relates instead of seventy-two 
cella, there were only thirty-six, for that the translators 
lived and worked together vs, Ami lnetly, Jerome, 
A,B, 392, writes thas (in “Prefat. Peutatewe’.""): “I know 
not who was the author, who in his falsehood built those 
seventy cells at Alexandria, in which the translators were 
dispascd scpnrately, and wrote all the same worls: at 
any rate, Aristeas, and some time after him Josephus, 


namely, that any man of sense or | related nothing of the kind,” 





| 


| 


| 
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3. The whole of the Old Testament was not trunslated 
At this time; at Aristeas does not say ao. 
Aristeas, as far aa I remember, all the way through hia 
book, never makes use of any other phrase than “the 
lavw,”” o¢ “the divine law,” or words equivalent. 
Aristobalus says it waa “ the law" that was then trans- 
lated; by which is commonly signified the Pentateach 


only. 

; in the to which IT have referred 
above, and agnin in the Preface to the Antiquities, speaks 
of “the law of Moses” only, as having been rendered 
into Grock. 

Philo-Judseus says that “the laws" were translated on 
thas occasion; and the Talmudists, 1 believe, say the 


eT 
Justin Martyr, as he wna the first to relate the curious 
fable of which we have spoken, 60 alao was the 
first to assert that the whole of the Old Testament Serip- 
tures“* Moses and the other prophets"'~—were translated 
‘ints the eat of the nge of the 

nt uestion uge of the int Version 
of the Old oes oe ee to enter. 
Ithns nothing to do with the maticr in hand. My only 
wih has beers in thia baatily written letter, to try eo well 
aus I could to vindicate Aristeas from the donlts which, 
as itseems to me, have been unj cont open him by 
Dr. Donalisan. ¥ lam, Bir, 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
—t 
Paris, November 2rd. 

Some peovle may, in our age, have heard now 
and then of the unusual pretensions of the ladies 
and gentlemen of the ante-chamber and servants’ 
hall, but Iam disposed to look upon the following 
as by much the strongest case that has yet come 
under my observation, A very short time back, 
the famous actress, Madame Doche, the one 
original, inimitable Dame aux Camellias, was in 
want of a lady's maid. Amongst others who 
applied for the ** situation,” one suited the lady ; 
terms were agreed upon, and all seemed about to 
be satisfketorily concluded, when the Abiguil said : 
“T forgot to ask what my room is like—is ita 
comfortable one?" ‘* Very comfortable,” was the 
reply, “* With a fire-place 7" was then rejoined. 
* Yes," was the answer; “but for many causes I 
allow no fire to be lighted, as you sit in a well- 
— er down meg e lady's maid 

rew w y, saying: ** Then our agreement is 
at an ai ; itis not ‘; account of oaks that 
T need a fire, but because 1 receive my friends 
every Saturday evening |" 

Apropos to theatrical celebrities, I told you in 
one of my last letters of the great lottery to be 
organised at the Opéra on the 10th, fa the 
Indigent Artists’ Fund. There is a curious inci- 
dent connected with this: present and past 
directors of the Académie ale are giving 
splendid ‘ lots,” and M. Royer, the present 
manager, went to ask M. Veron, the famous 
manager of five and twenty years since, if he 
would not also contribute to the charity? M- 
Veron, whose liberality is well known, gave at 
once a splendid ten-service in silver wile. As 
M. Royer, after expressing his gratitude, was 

preparing to retire, M. Veron’s female factotum, 
nown throughout a certain ‘‘ world by her name 
of ‘*Sophie,” followed him, and when out of her 
master’s hearing, said she also wished to give a 
rize, ‘*And what on earth will you give, 

phie?" ejaculated M. Royer. ‘* This,” was 
proudly replied, and the old lady held out 
a sheet of paper, on which was written: “I 
invite the person who shall win this auto- 
graph to come and dine with Dr. Veron on the 
12th of December, at seven o'clock apenas I 
will dress the dinner, at which shall be served up 
the quails a la Veron, the salmon a@ la Marquis, 
and the cutlets, @ Ja Belia.” Sophie's eyes 
sparkled as she tendered her contribution to M. 

pyer: ** And,” said she, ‘*I am disposed to believe 
that the winner of that will not regard himself as 
carrying off the least of the prizes !” 

You must know that in the present day M. 
Veron is proverbial for his table, and whosoever 
dines with him, when Sophie deigns really 
to cook and not merely overlook the repast, is 
supposed to be in the _— of Lucullus, when 
he ‘dines with Lucallus." 

The cutlets a Je Belia are a recent invention of 
the iitnstrices Sophie, and the quails 4 la Véron 
are quails dre np with a purée of truffles 
aud pineapples, mixed and pounded together, 
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which are held by the initiated to surpass alto- 
gether most of the modern inventions of the 
culinary art. | have very little doubt that when 
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The success of Orphée at the Théitre Lyrique 
has been far pe Seg what I anticipated. Really 
the efforts m: by this establishment are most 


Madame Sophie's prize comes to be heard of, and | laudable, and the musical public owes far more to 
well known, it will attract as many subscribers to | it than to any of its richer commues, 


the lottery of the Artists’ Fund, as many far more 
magnificent ones. 

© immense “event” of the present moment 
has been the trial of Léonic Chéreau, for the kid- 
napping of M, Hua’s child. As is always the case 
in affairs of this sort, there arc men whose heads 
are perfectly turned by the girl who was accused ! 
Any notoriety in France sveures admirers ; but, 
strange to say, nothing more certainly than an 
aceusation of any species. But place a woman of 
any description (under fifty) in the prisoners’ box 
at the Cour d'Assises, and aceuse her of some 
crime, and you may be perfectly sure that she will 
count almost as many adorers as Helen. The 
malady usually makes its first victims on the 
bench, and the judges furnish forth so many 
Podestas of the Gazza Ladra, with this difference, 
that none of them propose to save Ninetta, but 
content themselves with falling in love with her, 
and telling her so. 

In this affair of Mdlle. Chéreau there was 
every attraction that acts most upon the depraved 
imagination of Frenchmen. The girl was under 
seventeen, had — cast to the winds all pro- 
priety of conduct, under the influence of a violent 

ion, and was notorious! All the masculine 
ads were turned, and Lionie was the heroine of 
the hour. 

But to the mind of anyone who likes to study 
this country, there was another person far more 
interesting than the girl herself, and that was the 

I's lover. Léonie Chérean is, after all, even in 

least moral of all countries, an exception ; 
and she is so utterly one, that she might exist 
anywhere, in the midst of the most moral of com- 
munities, But her lover, George Prieur, is, on 
the contrary, the type of a whole class in France. 
He is to be found thro 





| 


| 


| 
} 


The chief curiosity of course was Mdme. Viardot, 
who surpassed what had been expected. Most 
people had thought that the res of her per- 
sonal appearance would stand in the way of the 
effect to be produced ; but far from that, she gains 
incaleulably by being seen in male attire, The 
bust und arms we already knew to be remarkably 
handsome ; the leg and foot are also extremely 

d, and altogether I have seen few actresses 
os the classical dress (or undress) better than 
this very talented lady. 

As to her voice, that is not any better than it 
was, and has no more ‘‘ metallic ring” or fresh- 
ness than it ever possessed. It is a voice of most 
inferior quality admirably trained and subjugated. 
Mame. Viardot's reading of the part was, natu- 
rally, very interesting to amateurs of the dramatic 
art, because she follows out all the truditions of 
the original getting up of Orphée at the Académie 
Royale. Garat was the last Orphée, and his 


manner of singing the réle is said to be closely | 


imitated by Mdme. Viardot. In France, the way 
in which an actor of the Francais, or a singer of 
the Grand Opera, ted such a passage of his 
part, is handed down and preserved from genera- 
tion to generation with the utmost care ; and there 
are even now amongst the Aabituds of these 
theatres, persons (old men) who can detail to you 
how Molé gave such a tirade in the Misanthrope 
of Moliére, or how Jélyotte “ phrased" such a 

of Tulli’s, This class of amateurs, which 
1s of course dying out every day, is enraptured 
with Pauline Viardot because she holds to “‘ tra- 
dition.” In some res I do not think the 


| part finds its advantage in this, but in others 


| la tradition” is evidently right. 


In the famous 
air, J'ai perdu mon Burydice,” Mdme. Viardot 


pout Freneh civilisation, | was really excellent in a dramatic point of view ; 


and is not confined to his own trude of a “shop | and the crescendo invented by Garat was beauti- 


assistant.” He is one of the particular and most 
peremly recurring forms of the Frenchman. 

ou find him in the army habitually (above all in 
regiments of the line); he is a fixture in the 
**gehools,” and amongst students of all ages and 
degrees ; he is to be lighted on throughout pro- 
vineial society, and amongst the sons of legitimist 
ladics, who dream of the possibility of makin, 
men—real, living, genuine men—out of wretch 
boys, brought up without any independence or any 
sense of responsibility. George Prieur is every- 
where throughout French civilisation, and he re- 
presents what is almost always radically wrong 
and ungentlenentiky in the sons of Gaul, —namely, 
their position with regard to the fair sex. 


This is one of the points on which the very best 


and most honourable Frenchman in the world has | 


another code of honour than we have, This is the 
point — which a Frenchman fails in everything 
approaching to chivalry, Geonge Prieur, it may 
be said, is a ‘‘ snob,” and behaves as young men of 
his sovial standing may behave to girls of Léonie 
Chérean’s sort; but al? Frenchmen, whatever 
their “social standing,” behave more or less 
in the same way whenever a woman is in ques- 
tion; it is the one point upon which they are 
tly irreclaimable; and at this moment 

at is curious to sce how marvellously little 
real indignation there is among the men of all 
ranks who judge the conduct of that most out- 
= young rascal, George Prieur, The pre- 
ng judge went the length of telling him he 


was ‘‘infurnous,” but men in ‘the world” do 


not show themselves at all enthusiastic against | 


him. I believe, if they dared, they would 
try to excuse him, 
complain of being ‘‘incompris.” He is thoroughly 
understood from one end of France to the other, 

men in every class, who, under other ‘forms 
of procedure,” have behaved just as he did. I 
am convinced his threatening to send a Jicissier to 
his mistress, to extort back from her the sum of 
thirteen franes he had lent her, is ranked as a 


At all events he need not | 





fully executed by her. The same phrase with the 
same words is repeated three times running, and 
is exclusively expressive of the grief of Orpheus at 
losing Zurydice. The tirst time the phrase is sung 
mournfully, and @ mezza voce ; the second time it 
is sung sobbingly; and the third time with a 
explosion of meee: a fury of despair, 
tis, which is known as the ‘*famous crescendo 
of Garat,” was admirably pe by Mdme. Viandot, 
Still upon the whole 
music achieving the long-winded suceess that has 


heen achieved by Weber's Oberon, for instance, or | 


the Nozze di Figaro, which in the way of classical 
re has been the most brilliantly successful 
of any. 

There is a report going about here that Meyer- 
beer has consented, for a personal friend. to give 
to the Porte St. Martin next winter, an overture, 
a drinking chorus, and a kind of interméde, occupy- 
ing nearly one act of a drama, founded upon the 
events of the early life of Goethe. Naturally, the 


| announcement produces a tremendous sensation, 


and all the more so that a certain mystery hangs 
over the whole. There is no doubt thet a compo- 
sition of this sort would singularly suit the illus- 
trious master, who delights in associating his 
genius with that of the t departed of any 
country, but especially of his own, The spirit of 
Goethe illustrated, asit were commented upon, by 
the music of Meyerbeer, will be likely to offer a com- 
bined delight to those who really care for intellec- 
tual pleasures, that they have not often enjoyed, 





Sovrn Arricax Wixe.—The manufacture of 
this wine continues, and is improving. There 
ean be no doubt that its flavour leaves some- 
thing still to be desired; but it esses the 
pa J quality of being wholesome. It is far supe- 
rior to doctored and Boproviaad sherries. Possibly, 
when the science of European wine-making is fully 
applied to the South African vintages, it will re- 
result that this wine will vie with those of Europe, 
and be seen on the same tables. Dr. Letheby’s 


“capital joke,” and a ‘clever trick,” at the | favourable report on it has doubtless raised its 
| Teputation, 


bottom of most masculine hearts here, 


rather doubt Gluck’s | 
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MEETINGS OF THE WERK. 

Fustitate of Actwaries, Tet. “On the Ranomale 
OF opel Geographical Society: bh YX. Papers to te 
‘cogra phi floctety, Sh rise. to be 

a for the st oct Travdliera. ty 

F. Galum, Feds -R.G.8, 2. “Latest Accounts of 
the Central Africa Expedition,” from Dr. Living- 
stone, with iilustrations, 3, “ Notes on Capt. Momt- 
ag Map of Kashmir,” ay W. H. Purdos, 

#y., Executive Pngineer, Punjab. 

Tres, Institution of Cicil Engineers, & rw. “On Arerai 
i Outfulls,” by Mr. R. B. Granthem, 


. “Lecture on Franch 


Wup, Society of Arte, 3 ru. “On the Prewemtion cf 
Accidents in Coul-Mines," by Mr. P. H. Hothead. 


Tuvns. Chemical Society, 8 rz, “On the Vapour Densi- 
ties of Organic Bodies," by Dr, Hofmann, 


GroLocicaL Sociery.—Nov. 16, Professor J, 
Shen, President, in the chair. Thomas Harlin, 
Esq., Fellow of St. Peter's College, Cambridge, 
Civil Engineer ; Julian Horn Tolmé, Esq., C.E., 
and Associate of King's College, London, 2) 
Queen Square, Bloomsbury; John Lancaster, 
Esq., Etroria Hill, Stoke-upon-Trent ; The Hon. 
Robert Mersham, The Mote, Maidstone, Kent: 
and Arnold Rogers, Esq., F.R.C.S,E., President 


| of the Odontological Society, 16, Hanover Square, 


were elected Fellows. The following communieca- 
tion was read: ‘Supplementary 
among the Crystalline Rocks of the North-west 
Highlands.” By Sir R. 1, Murchison, V.P.R.S., 
F.G.S., &c. The former suggestion of Prof, Nicol, 
that the fossiliferous rock of Dorness and Assynt 
might prove to be of carboniferous age, having 
been set aside by the proofs that these quartz- 
| rocks and limestones contained true Lower 
| Silurian fossils ; and the order of succession from 
| a fundamental gneiss upwards through uncon- 
formable sandstones and conglomerates (Cambrian) 
to the Lower Silurian limestone inchusive, being 
admitted ; it was still objected that such lime- 
stones were not surmounted by any great 
mass of quartz rock, and that they terminated 
the ascending serics. Professor Nicol also be- 
lieved that there did not exist an ascending order 
from the rocks now proved to be Lower Silurian 
| inte @ series of micaceous, quartzose, and chloritic 
flagstones, which have to the present day been 
represented by the same colour as the Old 
Gneiss in all the published geological maps of 
Scotland. Lastly, that author having fairly and 
—_ announced to Sir RK. J, Murchison that at 
the Meeting of the British Association at Aberdeen 
he intended to point out the existence of much 
cous rock, causing a great separation between 
fossiliferous Lower Silurian and what he 
termed the ‘* Upper or Eastern Gueiss,” it became 





_ neoessary that the Director-General of the Geo- 


logical Survey should revise his own conclusions, 
which had affirmed the existence of an unbroken 
ascending succession. With this view, he indored 
Professor Ramsay to accompany him to the nerth- 
west of Sutherland, where they spent a month. 
There they not only saw no reason to depart from 
any of the views already published by Sir R. 1. 
Murchison, but were enabled to strengthen them 
by laying dewn on a map a more correct outline 
of the formations than hat hitherto been traced, 
marking the principal faults, and by indicating 
clearly the transition upwanls from the knows 
Lower Silurian rocks into a superior micaceo-quart- 
zose series (or the so-called ** Younger Gneis: “\, 
which is entirely dissevered from the Old oc 
Fundamental Gneiss, They further ascertained 
that, whenever eruptive rocks occurred, they 
did not interfere with or derange this ascend- 
ing conformable Lower Silurian successive. 
In the district of Assynt there are clear evidence 
demonstrating that the limestones are surmounted 
by quite as thick a mass (Ben More in Assynt, &e. 
| of quartz-rock as that which lies beneath them 


Naw Srares. 
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both the Lowerand Uppor Quartz being character- 
ised by namerous annelide-tubes, The 
rocks that are there intercalated with the lime- 
stone, or a) r in the overlying quartz-rock, 
produce no derangement of the order. Attention 
was peculiarly directed to the details of the section 
across Loch Eriboll, where a large Urthoceratite 
had been discovered by Mr. Clark, in a strong 
band of quartz-rock between the Lower and Upper 
Limestone, and where, in the cscarpment at a 
the house of that gentleman, the cleurest proofs 
are seen of an unbroken and conformable suc- 
cession from 
the series ul into the 
chloritic rocks (** Upper 
Across Tlope 
Ben Hope, 3040 feet above the sea, It was 
announced that the small map, the publica- 
tien of which had been deferred last Session, 
would soon be completed, and that on it would be 
represented the most sweeping change in the 
Geologival Map of Scotland which had ever been 
proposed ; inasmuch as a vast region, which has 
up to this day been considered to be of a primary 
age, and anterior to palwozoic life, will be referred 
to the Lower Silurian epoch, Passing from the 
North Highlands, which he had more especially 
examined of lato years, the author expressed his 
opinion that the mica-slutes, clay-slates, and 
quartz-rock of the Southern Highlands would 
probably all fall into the same Lower Silurian 
category as the rocka of Sutherland and Ross. 
Tw conclusion, he begged to repeat what he had 
stated five years ago at the Glasgow Meeting of 
the British Association, that, with the exception 
of examples in the slate-rocks of Loch Lomond, 
Ensdale, Ballybulish, &., om the west const, and 
very partial cases in the clay-slate of Aberdeen- 
shire, he had never seen any examples of me- 
chanical cleavage in the crystalline reeks of the 
Highlands, as had been maintained by a distin- 

ished deceased Fellow of the Society, (See Mr, 

» Sharpe's Memoir in the Phil, Treas, vol. exlii. 
p. 445.) 





quartzo-micaceous and 
ineias'’} which range 





Srarisrica. Sociery.—Nov. 15, Colonel Sykes, 
Vice-President, M.P., in the Chair. Thomas 
Ellison, Francia Hincks, Bassett Smith, P.M. 
Tait, and W, G. Wilks, Esqrs., were elected 
Fellows of the Society. The Chairman announced 
that the Council had appointed a committee to 
take into consideration ss best mode of taki 
the forthcoming consus, which committee would be 
glad to receive any suggestions which the Fellows 
of the Society might wish to make. The Chair- 
man also gave an account of the proceedings of 
Section F. of the British Association at its meat- 
ing at Aberdeen in September last; and Mr, 
James Heywood furnished a similar report of the 
proceedings of the National Science Association 
at ita recent meeting at Bradford. Sir Francis H. 
Goldsmid, Bart., Q.C., then read a paper ‘On 
some recent statistics of Prussia.” Sir Francis 
commenced by stating that the paper which ho 
was about to read, was dedneed from the very 
valuable series of returns published by the Prus- 
sian Statistical Department, for the year 1449, 
But os these returns were comprised in several 
quarto volumes, of many handred pages cach, he 
(the author} had found it necessary to confine his 
attention to only a portion of their contents. He 
had therefore selected for analysis, the second 
volume of the Returns, which contained the 
statistics of births, marriages, and deaths, One 
of the most remarkable facts in connection with 
the births, both in Prassia and in Continental 
Earope gunerally, was the very iy proportion 
of iilegitimate to legitimate births. it was stated 
by the editor of the Prussian returns, thet while 
in London the children horn out of wedlock are 
only one in twenty, in Paris and Vienna every 
third child is illegitimate, and in Munich years 

ave even occurred, when the number of ille- 
gitumate births have outnumbered the legiti- 
mate. In Prussia itself, however, the relative 

rtions of these two classes of birtha, 
is not so largely to the disadvantage of the latter, 
and it is worthy of remark that, no material al- 
teration has taken place in this respect since the 


igneous | 


@ quartzo-calcareous members of | 
! te 30-81, 





and rise to the summit of | 





your 1816. In that year the illegitimate births 
were to the legitimate as 8°05, in 1849 as 7° to 
100. In Westphalia, however, in the province of 
Posen, and in the Rhenish Provinces, the propor- 
tion of illegitimate births is only about half as 
great as in other parts of the kingdom. With re- 
gurd to the proportion of births to the population in 
Prossia, Sir Francis stated, that from 1510 to 
1825 the propertion was about 1 to 23; from 1828 
te 1546, about 1 to 25 or 26; buat that im 1849 it 
again rose to 1 to 23. 
vortion ia 1 te 25°83, in the country ay 1 to 22°88. 
n Berlin, in the year 184%, the proportion was 1 
As regards the different religious com- 
munities, the proportion among Protestants and 


Catholics is about the same, but among the Jews | 


and Mennonites it ia smaller, This is accounted 
for, us respects the Jews, by the fact that Jewish 
disabilities are not yet removed in Prassia. The 
proportion of male and female births is much the 
same in Prussia as in other countries, Since 1516, 
the excess of male over female births has been 
pretty nearly uniform at 6 per cent. for the 


whole kingdom, but it is a noticeable fact that | 


among illegitimate births the relative proportions 
are smaller than among legitimate. Among the 
former there are only 103°7 boys to 100 girls, 
while among the latter the proportion is 104-79 
to 100. The death-mte, aa compared with the 
births, was, in 1849, 498°862, as against 611-562, 
and, while the excess of maie births was 19428, 
the excess of mule deaths was 13°826. It was 
found that boys and young men died more quickly 
than girls and young women. Between the ages 
of 25 and 3, the deaths were equal in both 
sexes, From 30 tu 40, the oxcess was on the 
female side; after that, to 60, it was on the 
male side again ; #0 that among very old persons 
it was found that more females died than males, 


The rate of mortality in Prussia, as compared | 


with the population, varied between 1816 and 
1349 from lin 28 to 1 in 37, the highest mor- 
tality having been in 1831, the cholera year, 
The editer of the returns, in reference te the 
causes of this excessive mortality, advocated a 
theory which had also been favoured by Von 
Humboldt, that difference of race had some in- 


fluence on the rate of mortality. But Sir Francis | 


expressed his belicf that drainage, ventilation, 
water supply, and other sanitary precautions, had 
more todo with health and longevity than any- 
thing else, although it was undoubtedly the fact 


that the rate of mortality is higher among the ; 
It was | 


Selavonic than the purely German races. 
worthy of remark that the mortality among the 
Jews in Prossia was considerably less than amon 

the rest of the population, a circumstance whic 

Sir Francis attributed to the diet, temperance, 
and superior cleanliness of that community. In 
the discussion which followed the reading of the 
paper, Mr, Acton, Mr. Newmarch, Mr, Elliott, 
dr, Guy, and the Chairman took part, and the 
Meeting separated. 





Zoo.ocica. Socrery.—Tuesday, November 22, 
Dr. Gray, V.P., in the chair, Dr. Giinther gave 
an account of the tiles, Batrachians, and 
Fishes, collected by the Rev. H. B. Tristram, in 
the Algerian Sahara, Among these were two 
species new to science, viz., a Heard belonging to 
the genus Zoufoca, and proposed to be called 


Zooteca deserti, and a fish from the salt-lakes of , 


the Sahara, which was considered to form a new 
genus and species of the family Chromide, and 
wes named after its discoverer Haliogencs Tris- 
tremit. Mr. Sclater described some new birds from 
the Rio Napo, and read a note on some remark- 
able hybrid ducks, bred in the Society's gardens, 
between the sheldrake (Padorra culpanser) and 
the white-faced Casarca (Caserca cana). Mr. D. 
G, Elliot, of New York, exhibited three specimens 
of hybrid ducks, shot on Long Island, U.S.A, 
Mr. F. Moore communicated a list of Malayan 
birds, in continuation ef former papers, on the 
same subject. Dr. Hanmlton made remarks upon 
specimens of some young pheasants which he 
exhibited. These binds carried the plumage of 
the cock bird apon the breast, and of the hen bird 
upon the back, Neither testes nor ovaries could 


In the towns the pro- | 





' be found on dissection. Mr. Bartlett gave a notice 
of a herring gull (Larus argentatus), which was 
bred in the Society’s gardens two years ago, and 
which was in the it of passing the winter in 
the Gardens, aud absenting itself during the 
summer months, as it was supposed for the purpose 
of breeding. Dr, Gry deseribed two new forms 
of sponges, under the names Macandmwia and 
Miyjliusia, 


Socrery or Ants.—Weitnesday, Nov, 23, W. H. 
Bodkin, Esq., Viee-President, in the chair, The 
per read was, ‘* On China, and its relations to 
Sritish commerce,” by Sir John Bowring, F.R.S. 


PuysicaL Grookarny or THE Rep Sea.—The 
following is condensed from 4 paper read by Dr. 
Buist te the Bombay Geographical Society, and 
from remarks appended to it. The length of the 
Red Sea from the Straits to Suez is 1230 miles ; 
the greater Strait is 1$ miles wide, and the lesser 
1h mile, Its entire circuit measured round both 
gulfs is 4,020 miles; its ares, 108,154 miles, and 
its cubical contents probably $00,000 miles. Its 
greatest breadth under parallel 17° North, is 
192 miles, and it narrows towards both extre- 
mities. Two-thirds of the Ked Sea had never 
been soanded when this paper was written, and 
the groutest depth tried was at Lat, 25° 20° 
when no bottom was found at four hundred 
fathoms, and there appears a chasm from tive 
to ten miles wide down tho centre of the soa, 
varying from one hun and fifty to two hun- 
dred and fifty fathoms, The Gulf of Aden, which 
continues the communication from the Straits to 
| the Arabian Sea, is a funnel-shoped estaary, above 

nine hundred miles in length, and nearly two 
hundred across from the north-west point of 
Afric# to the Arabian shore. It is remarkable 
for the violence of its current, the depth of its 
channel, and the shallowness of its shores, The 
tides at Suez are about five feet at nesp and seven 
at spring, The name, Red Sea, is derived from 
| large portions being covered with patches, from a 
few yards to some miles square, composed of 
microscopic vegetables, or animalcula, particularly 
abundant in spring, and which dye the water an 
intensely blood-red. When not affected by these 
organic beings, the deep waters are intensely blue, 
and the shoal waters shades of green. Contrary ta 
expectation the water is not remarkably salt, the sa- 
line matter varying from 39°2 to 41 grains in 1000; 
the water at Havre yielding 36 in 1000, and at 
Marseilles 38, while at the Canaries it reaches 44, 
| Dr. Buist estimates that the evaporation from the 
| Red Sea is equal to eight feet annually, and that not 
| more than one inch of nin, or rain- water is added in 
the same time, as although there are heavy rains 
on the shores, they are sucked up by the parched 
sand, He considers that the reault of the enor- 
meus evaporation ix to produce a constant descent 
of heavy salt water to the bottom of the sea; and 
when this henvy fluid rises to the level of the 
Mocha barrier, he thinks it falls over in an ont- 
ward current, and is replaced by an upper in- 
flowing current, In this manner he thinks the 
whole of the water is changed once a year, Just 
within the Straits is a fearfully hot portion of the 
sea, the highest temperature prevailing between 
14° and 21° N. which is the great volcanic region. 
There the sea rarely falls lower than 80° even in 
the winter months. In Mareh and Apvil it mounts 
to 84°; by May it occasionally reaches 90°, The 
greatest heat ia in September, when sea and air 
get occasionally abave blood heat, and looking 
over the rails of the ship whon the sea iy in this 
state, and reim falls and cools the deck, the feel- 
ing is that of holding the head over @ builing 
cauldron. In Novernber 1866, when the air was 
82°, the sea rose to 104° between Int. 17° and 23°, 
but this was an exceptional case. In the Gulf of 
Suez the temperature is usually moderate, Ap- 
pended to Dr, Bnist’s paper _is an acconnt of the 
soundings made by Captain Pullen for telegraphic 
“8, which modifies his views, It appears that 
in lat. 10° 50 N., and long. 64°27’ N.K., the 
sounding wos 1480 fathoms, Between Socotra and 
the Arabian coast 1500 fathoms in one place and 
| 1200 in another. 
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FINE ARTS. 

4 

THE VERNON AND TURNER PICTURES AT 

SOUTH KENSINGTON, 
THE new moms at South Kensington, which have 
been built for the temporary accommodation of 
the British pictures Jately removed from Marl- 
borongh House, will be opened to the public on 
Monday, December Sth, for the day exhibitions : 
the pictures will also be exhibited by gas-light on 
Monday ond Tuesday evenings {free}, and Wed- 
nesday evening by payment — but the time for 
commencing the evening exhibitions is not yet 
fixed. 

For the first time will the Vernon and Turter / 
bequests now stand a chance of being fairly } 
appreciated by the public. Hitherto they have 
been rather concealed than exhibited. Here, in | 
ro and well-lighted rooms, every picture is | 
placed in so good a light, and so nearly on a level 
with the eye, that all can be fully seen and 
conveniently examined. The new rooms, seven | 
in number, consist of a Great Room, by which you | 

b 


enter, and two suites of three roome each, smaller, | 
but still apacions, which extend pardJel to each 
other, but at right angles to the principal room, 
A doorway leads from the farthest of exch of these 
suites tothe rooms which contain the Sheepshanks | 
pictures, t 

In the Great Room are placed all the British 
pictures belonging to the National Gallery, with: / 
out including the Turner and Vernon pictures. | 





On either side of the entrance are Lawrence's full- 
length portraits of Benjamin West, and John 
Kemble, as ‘Hamlet :* and facing them, on ench 
side of the opposite doorway, his portraits of Mra. 
Siddens and Mrs. Robertson. On the right-hand | 
wall {besides a couple of pictures by Bassano and 
Caravaggio, removeti here to relieve the NAtionel 
Gallery) are Hogarth’s admirable portrait of him- 
self, and his series of the * Marriage-A-la- Mode ;* 
Gainsborough's * Market Cart’ and * Watering: 
Place ;* Reynolds's ‘Graces’ (whieh occupies the 
centre] post), ‘Lonl Heathfield,” the * Infant 
Samuel,’ * Heads of Angels,’ &e. ; Wilkie’s * Blind 
Fiddler,” * Village Festival,’ and so forth : whilst 
on the left wall we have the two noble Wilson 
landscapes, * Niobe’ and the ‘ Villa of Mecenas ;" 
Copley's * Death of Chathaim ;’ West's ‘ Healing 
the Sick’ (which faces Sir Joshua's ‘ Graces"), and 
two or three other of his linge compositions ; Con- 
stable’s ‘Corn-Field,’ locking better than ever it | 
looked since it has been in the National Collec- 
tion ; Hilton’s ‘Serene’ and ‘ Edith,’ &e Some- 
thing like a chronological sequence has thus, as 
will be seen, heen preserved in the arrangement | 
of this room—the works of each artist being | 
Waced together, and bounded by those of his | 
contem poranes. 

And this mode of arrangement has been, 2s 
far as possible, followed throughout. Without 
pedantically aiming at an impracticably strict 
chronological order, the works of each artist are 
kept together, and placed nearly according to 
tine, the chronologies] sequence being, however, 
invilified by the endeavour to arrive at an agreeable 
xeneral effect, as well to make the pictures assist 
rather than injure the appearance of each other, 
In this general effect, ax well as in the appearance 
of the pictures individually, the visitor will, we 
anticipate, be very agreeably surprised; for whilst, | 
as we have said, nearly every picture is well | 
displayed, the coup di? is remarkably pleasing, | 
Kach room has, on either side, its central feature, 
and exeh carries you pleasantly forward to the 
next. The pictures have been placed and all the 
arrangements carried ont by Mr. Wornum, who 
has performed his part admirably, 

In the first of the Vernon Rooms are the 
Wilsons, Gainsboronghs, Loutherbourghs, Stot- 
henls, Wilkies, Hiltons, Constables, and other 
elder names of that collection. In the second mom 
Fastlake's masterpiece, ‘Christ Weeping over 
Jerusalem,’ oceupies the central place on one side, 
with Turner's ‘Golden Bough’ and * William 111, 
at Torlay,’ opposite it. In the third room the 
post of honour on the left is assigned to Maclise’s 
* Play Scene tn Hamlet,’ over which is placed the 
portrait of the munificent donor of the collection. 





‘gray tints, the wonderful 


The central post on the opposite side is given te | some of the pictures, but is far from harmonisirz 


Landseer's lange painting of * Wellington revisit- 
ing Waterloo,’ whilst almost a dozen other of the 
works of our great animal painter are grouped 
about it—-those bequeathed by Mr. Vernon being 
ou the nearer side, thase bequeathed by Mr. Jacobs 
Bell on the farther, 
almost say, will be now first seen by the public, 
The Laniseers are those among them that stand 
out with the greatest power, but several of the 
others will prove, we have no doubt, very 
attractive, 

The Turner Rooms show Turner as probably no 
other landscape painter has ever been seen. In 
these three rooms we have works ranging over no 
less tham three-and-fifty years. Here we muy 
trace him amidst all his change and growth, 
always daring grandly, and often, if not always, 
steceeding greatly. In the first room we muy 
commence with the littl ‘Millbank Mvonlight 
Scene’ (45%), the spot where was almost com- 
menced his artistic career, and where his earthly 
days were ended ; and through a hundred paint. 
ings follow him to the third room, where are 
some of the last pictures on whiel his pencil 
was employed. Ax we glance around the first 
room on the carlier pictures, we may trace 
the influence of one aml another of the 
“old masters,” yet never miss the independent 
mind. The ‘Jason,’ the ‘Ganlen of the Hespe- 
rides,’ the magnificent ‘Shipwreck,’ invisible, 
except in parts, at Marlborough House, may here 
he seen in their minutest details, and studied in 
comfort. In the second room we have, on the left, 
those works of his middle period in whieh, as in 
the * Dido and Aineas leaving Carthage ' (494), we 
arrive at the most perfect of the pictures whieh he 


) painted partly in imitation of, partly im rivalry 
, with, Claude; pictures 


(this, at least, and the 
exquisite ‘Crossing the Brook,’ which hangs next 
iti—unrivalled for the management of the cool 
mastery of arial 
perspective, ond the breadth, firmness, and 
truth of handling. But from these the visitor 
should turn to the picture which hangs imme: 
diately opposite--the ‘Italy’ (516), which is just 
as tauch the perfection of Turner's original style, 
as those were of his imitetive ; and which to our 
thinking marks the consummation of his power 
as a landscape painter. In trath, this picture 
and its axighhaen, the ‘Bay of Baise,’ would alone 
be sufficient to stamp Turner as the greatest and 
most imaginative of landsenpe painters, if there 
were not a whole gallery of paintings, and thoa- 
sands of drawings, cach in its way proclaiming 
the hand of a muster, and altogether showing an 
extent of observation aud resources, and a fertility 
of invention, quite without parallel. 

The thind room shows Turner in his latest 
period ; a period of distorted intellect and de- 
clining powers; and yet a period in which some 
works were produced in which more of the 
poetry of art and more affluence of invention 
are displayed, than can be found in the best 
works of any other landscape painter of any 
age or country. The central picture is the 
glorions ‘Fighting Temeraire,” over which hangs 
a suitable companion, *The Burial of Wilkie ;° 
while at the farther end is ‘Phryne going to the 
Rath,’ a work that, now it can properly seen, 
should be examined closely by —— who is 
sceptical asto ‘Turner's fullness and accuracy of 
detail, mange of perception, knowledge of nature, 
aml richness of imagination, 

The moms themselves make little architectural 
pretension. Though ae a as to their present 
purpese, they are intended to serve permanently 
as exhibition rooms. They have therefore been 
constricted substantially, but plainly and inex- 

ensively. ‘They answer their purpose thoroughly. 

t may be doubted whether there is any other 
Picture gallery in London so well lighted by day ; 
we have not seen the rooms lighted by gus. ‘The 
walls of the principal room are painted of a dark 
maroon, which serves very well for the sombre rich- 
ness of Reynolds and Gaimsborongh, yet does not 


The Bell pictures, we may | 


with the majority. The rooms were built free 
the designs, and under the superintendence ¢ 
Capt. Fowkes ; the cost of the building, of whict 
they form the upper story, ven sehen 
10,0¢0/. Although attached to the Museum 
the Department of Science and Arts, the Gallery 
is entirely independent of the Departzex:, 
remaining as before under the control of tie 
Trustees of the National Gallery, 

The visitor who may be led to South Kensingtea 
by the National pictures may be glad to know ofa 
small, but interesting, collection of works of orns- 
mental art, which has just been plfeed in a rou 
in the basement of the new building. As we newd 
hardly remind our readers, it is a part of te 
system at South Kensington to obtain for et- 
hibition during a brief period, selections of spe«.- 
mens, from private collections, of articles simula 
in character to those in the Museum, The 
are often of great rarity and value, amd as the; 
only remain on view for a brief period, the« 
who feel an interest in such matters do well not te 








lese the opportunity of inspecting them. The 
collection just deposited here is the property «: 
H. Magniac, Esq., and its chief feature is av 
extensive and valuable series of Limoges ema- 
mels, Among the articles are several very 
elegant vases and taxze; o large casket, with 
cightcen pliques of subjects connected with the 
siege of Troy, the figures, of course, being 
all in mediwval costume ; two or three smaller 
caskets; a large oval dish signed C. Rosa ; and 
an extremely curious plaque of the Crucitixien, 
containing a multitude of figures in reised ec 
‘*hearled ” work, as well as several other articles. 
With this collection of Limoges, Mr. Magmiae hes 
also Jent various specimens of Majolica ; a couple 
of Palissy dishes—one of the usual reptile pateern, 
the other Diana. But his contribution also in- 
eludes a large variety of other medieval articles ; 
among the rest, a mehly jewelled foot, and other 
reliquaries ; brass craziera ; a very fine pyx, and 
some other ecclesiastical instraments ; a curious, 
if not unique, set of ivory draftsmen ; a very fine 
niello; specimens of metal work, including 
w very elubornte lock; ivory carvings; some 
thirty early portraits, and several miniatures. 
Altogether the collection is one of much value 
and interest, and the liberality of its owner in 
thus placing it at the service of the public de- 
serves every acknowledgment. To sand it fully 
available to the public, however, the authoritic< 
should affix labels deseriptive of at least the 
more remarkuble articles. 


In the same room is a painting of the * Adara- 
tion of the Virgin’ by Sandro Botticelli, whieh 
was purchased at the Northwick sale by Lord 
Elch*, who has lent it for exhibition at South 
Kensington. ‘The picture has all the charac- 
teristics of the artist's manner. The Holy Child 
lies asleep on the ground, and the Mother kneels 
beside him in reverent contemplation. The back 
ground is formed by a large rose-bush and lofty 
rocks, As in all his works the outlines are band, 
but in the face of the Virgin dewotion is verr 
ee expressed, with some mingling of that 
melancholy which Rio says is a distinctrre cka- 
racteristic of the Madonuas of Botticelli, 

The last of the Northwick purcheses, ‘The 
Infancy of Jupiter,’ by Giulio Romuno, has been 
hang in the small room on the left you enter 
the National Gallery, where it is very well seen, 
though it is in somewhat ill-assorted conspany. 
In its new place it has # rich and pleasing aj- 

aurince. Tho picture is long, compared with 
its height, In the centre the infant Jupiter lies 
asleep in a wicker crib; his mother Rhea is lifting 








| the veil which covers him, whilst two nymphs ar 


watching his slumbers. At a distauce on tb: 


‘ right and left are Corybantes playing on mrasice’ 


instruments. ‘The figures are all small, the seo 
being laid in the midst of a luxuriant landseaps 
| Immediately behind the central group rises : 


bring out too remorselessly tho brick-dust hues of | grove of leafy trees, over the branches of whirl 


West and Copley. The Vernon and Turner rooms 
are painted of a dull grayish green, which suits 


j are twining vines with pendant purple grape 
| On both sides is the sea, and waves are beatis 
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against the foreground shore, showing how small | 
is the little island in which the infant deity is of Mn, Fraxk Sronk, A.RA, who died 


concealed. In the extreme distance is Mount Ida. 
Throughout, the picture is painted with a good deal 
of spirit. 
nude, or nearly so, are in ensy well-contrasted poail- 
tions (though it is noticeable that the faces of hea 
and the Nymphs are all in profile), and the carna- 
tions have a glowing healthy tone, The landscape, 
which is painted in a larger and freer style than 
the figures, with something of the Venetian, if 
not Mantuan, manner of handling, may, it has 
been suggested, have been painted by Gio, But- 
tista Doxsi, Be that as it may, it is very 
skilfully painted, and the picture is an aecession 
to the National Collection. If was purchased at 
Lord Northwick’s sale for 920%. Formerly it was 
in the Orleans Gallery, When at Thirlestune 
House it was very dirty and apparentiy much 
damaged ; but now it hus been cleaned it —— 
tohave suffered no material injury ; and, as far as 
these foggy 7 would permit us to examine it, 
it presents little appearance of re-painting. 





At Mr. Hogarth’s, in the Haymarket, may be 
seen a couple of sketches in oil, of somewhat peen- 
liar ioterest. They represent the * Decollation 
of St, John,’ and * Heromfias’s Daughter with the 
head of the Baptist in a changer.” In the sale 
catalogue of Mr. J. Auldjo's pictures, they were 
set down as by Paul Veronese; but this was a 

alpable mal-appropriation, aml Mr. Hogarth 
Felloves that he has ascertained them to be the 
work of his illtstrious 
Hogarth ! Strange as this may seem, some very 
good judges have acquiesced in the appropriation. 
if they be 
torical painter have been mach underrated, 
Certainly there is much resemblance in the mode 
of handling ; and three or four of the figures are 
curiously like some in his pictures—-as for example, 
in the * Herodias’s Daughter,’ is a man much like 


his ‘Paul before Felix’; another resembles his | 


portrait of Quin; and a black boy is almost the 
counterpart of the black boy in the ‘ Rake’s [’ro- 
gress’ and * Marriage A-la-Mode.” Dogs are intro- 
duced in each picture of very Hogarthian bearing ; 
and a kitchon-imuid and dish-rack in the palace of 
Herod is not unsuggestive of the Hogarth touch. 
On the other hand, the colour is richer and warmer 
than in any existing picture by him ; but this is 
accounted for by the fact that the sketches were 
sainted on paper, which has absorbed the oil, and 
eft the pe in all their original freshness, 
whilst the surface has been from the first pro- 
tected by a glass, We must be understood as not 
indersing the bill: we only offer it for considera. 
tion. But be the sketches by whom they may, 
they ought to interest the artist who is laudably 
auxious about the preservation of his pictares, 
Here area couple of hastily painted oil studies 
which, by whomsoever executed, are, after at 
least a century, as fresh as when they were first 
painted. And the secret of their preservation 
seems to consist in their having been painted on a 
really absorbent ground (the yaner is quite brown 
at the back from the oil which has soakel through), 
and prote¢ted from the air by a glass, 
Mr. Bacon's bronze statue of Mendelssohn was, 
on Tuesday, cast at the foundry of Messrs, Robin- 
son & Cotta, Pimlico. It was cast in one piece, 


a ton aud a-half of metal being employed in the | 
| (1857), 


casting. The site of the ssatue if not yet 

vositively determined. The Mall, St. James's 

Park, is that selected by the Committee, but its 

eontirmation awaits the Royal assent. On what 
: : \ op 

special grounds St. James's Park should have 

been chosen, it ix, however, difflealt ta sre, 

Marochetti’s statue of Richard Coeur de Lien 
is, it is announced, to be erected in tho open 
space opposite to the Peers’ entrance to the New 
Palace at Westminster, 

Some time back, it was announced that the 
directorship of the Kunatacademie of Berlin had 
been offered to Professor Rietscliel, the senlptor of 
the Lather monument. We now learn, however, 
from Dresden, that Rietschel declines to leave 
tint city. 


namesake — William | 


his, Hogurth’s capabilities ax an his- | 


The principal figures, all of which are , 








pale of the sanctuary. 


It is with much regret we announce the death 


almost suddenly on Friday the 18th inst., at 
his residence, Russell House, Tavistock Square, 
He was in his sixtieth year, having been born 
at Manchester on the 23nd of August, 1800. 
Mr. Stone is one among many of our painters 
who have secured a high «place in their pro- 
feasion, though they did 

hood. The son of a cotton-spinner, 
Stone remained in his father's taetory till his 
twenty-fourth year, when ha abandoned busi- 
ness and adopted the calling to which his incli- 
nation had long pointed, 
vincial probation Ire removed to Loudon, and 
was in 1831 elected an Associate, and in 1842 a 
Member of the Old Society of Painters in Water- 
Colours. To their exhibitions he never very 
largely contributed, however, His alg ar sub- 


jecls were from Shakspors and Scott, but the 
ilrawings of his which linger in the memory 
of those who like ourselves are obd pet 


to remember the Water-Colour Gallery in those 
its palmy days, are rather the charming ferpale 
studies in which he portrayed the purity aud 
loveliness of our English fair with » grace and 
truth very seldom equalled: one of these little 
drawings, by the way, inspired Worlsworth tuo 
write one of the prettiest of his sonnets, But, 
tiring of the limits within which he was re- 
strictel by the vehicle in which he worked, 
Mr, Stone began to paint in eil, and in 1540 his 
first subject-picture in oil, the ‘Legem] of Mon- 
trose," appeared in the exhibition of the Royal 
Acalemy. The following year another oil-paint- 
ing, ‘Philip van Artevelde,’ obtained the prize at 


soon after abandoned, 
there, Mr. Stone, as he used to relate, with not 
unbecoming pride, maintained without an excep. 
tion his place ‘‘on the line” at the Royal Aca- 
tlemy exhibitions, But it was not till 1851, when 
he exhibited ‘Bassanio receiving the news of 
Antonio's peril,’ that he obtained admission as 
Associate within the outer court of the Academy. 
And there can he little dowbt that it has been 





not adept it till man- | 
Frank | 


After a brief pro. : 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA, 
Santis 





HAYMARKEY Tikarke.—A pleasantly written 
comedy, entitled The Late Lamuented, by the din- 
matically ubiquitous Mr. Tom Taylor, was produced 
at this theatre on Saturlay. It is a piece full of 
— idens, vivid repartee, and admirably con- 
densed writing. We must add—it was an utter 
failure! Meanwhile the delectable Romeo and 
Juliet is being played nightly at the Strand to 
approving audiences, The Marcvhioness (Miss 
Keynolls) is deaulée for The Late Lamented—her 
first husband, a Count. The second spouse, the 
Margeis, naturally grows a little weary of this 
domestic jeremiade, after the Marchioncss haw 
devoted many months to wailing, and he repre- 
sente to her that this grief is preposterous, and 
that ifall particalars get “to the knowledge of 
that long-eured ass—the public” (the words are 
Mr. Taylor's, not ours), they will bo made to 
appear ridiculous. The Marchtioncss is disgusted 


| with this practical way of exhibiting the position 





some disappointment te find year after year} 


younger men called before him to the inner 
Mr. Stone's pictures 
cover a wide range of subjects, but they bear 
aconsiderable general resemblanee. For a long 
while he dallied with sentiment which some- 
times degenerated into sentimentalisie. Of this 
kind it will suffice to mention ‘The Bashfal Lover 
and the Maiden Coy’ (1842); ‘The Last Appeal’ 
(1543), and its companion ‘The First Appeal’ 
(1845); ‘Cross Purposes’ (1844); and ‘The Im- 
pending Mate’ and ‘Mated’ (1847), several of 
which had an extraordinary run of popularity as 
engravings. Tiring of these somewhat namby- 
ep themes, he, in 1848, surprise hia admirers 
yy agiave, calm rendering of a seripturnl subject, 
‘Christ and the woman of Bethany ;’ but the pub- 
lic seldom admits without reluctance the claim of 
a geive painter to enter as a competitor in the 
loftier walks of the profession, and after one more 


' trial, ‘The Master is Come’ (1853), he withdrew 


to subjects in which he might hope to find 
readier acceptance. With the exception of a few 
sentimental subjects {of which that in the last 
exhibition, ‘Friendship Endangered,’ was one 
of his best), his Inter pictures hare been chiefly 
of French peasant life: * Bon Jour, Messieurs’ 
‘The Missing Boat—Pas de (Culais*® 
(1858), ‘The First Voyage,” and ‘A little 
too Iate’ (1859). Mr. Stone was one of the most 
gruveful, and most careful of onr painters, Few 





: plot, and havin 


of things. The Margiiés, leaving his lady's pre- 
sence to seck comfort in nature, discovers in his 
own park an erection to the memory of The Late 
Lamented in the shape of atouralurn, This is 


lan outrage, to be met by a second, hence he tears 


the tribute from its pedestal, and brings it into the 
house. “ What ie this!" he cries indignantly. 
“Plaster,” says the AMarchioncss, and has to 
endure the shock of hearing her statuary desig- 
nated as a “preposterous pot.” However, the 
Marchioaess ix strong in the proper dignity 
of her sentiment, and the Marquis is reduced 
to despair, when suddenly a Deus ex taachind 


‘hi Art ; appears in the quaint shape of Frondin (Mr. 
the British Institution--and water-colours were ; Buckstone), who has leon the servant of The 


From his first appearance | 


fate Lamevted with whom he hag suffered 
slavery in Algiers —the Count and Froatia, or 
rather roein ond the Count, having been taken 
by a Corsair, when travelling to Spain on diplo- 
matic matters, This Frewtar, the high priest of 
lies, quite enjoyably promises to assure ite Mar- 
cioness that the Count is alive, though he has not 
becn so fortunate as to escape with Frowtin from 
the Algerines, amongst whom the Count and his 
tian had te endure the inglorious, though light, 
mission of hatching chickens, they being clothed 
for that pursuit in garments of feathers. 
The seene is now changed, for no sooner does the 
Marchioness hear that her ‘‘ first’ is alive, than 
she remenibers that he was the worst of men—that 
his married life was a scandal. She now deplores 
that her Platonic marriage with the Mergvis is at 
an end, and confesses that she loves him very 
much, whereupon the Maryais confesses his little 
graciously sought the donation 
of the mural and plaster urn, he seizes the offen- 
sive composition, upon which, alter some exer- 
tion, he bextows the yet more offensive appella- 
tion of “ atonsi],” and casts the funereal machine 
through the window, The piece being all about 
the endeavour of the Maerguis to convert Pla- 
tonic affection into domestic love, and his aim 
siccesding, the curtain falls, and the brilliant 
little piece is concluded-to be strongly con- 


' demned by the audience when it is aunouneed for 


repetition. itis perhaps paying a good compli- 
ment to Me, Taylor by declaring that a pice 
written by him is tuken from the Freneh—the 


| assertion proves that he can so truslite 4 French 


men exceeded him in telling a story clearly andl | 


simply, or in a direct appeal to the feelings. 
Tn the best meaning of the expression he was a 
ladies’ painter—elegant, refined, pathetic. If he 
wanted something of masculine vigenr, it was, 
perhaps, berause heing of an easy, genial, tempe- 
rament, amidst troops of friends, and in prosperoms 
clreumstances, the sturdier qaalities of his mind 
had never been called into requisition, 





CervsraL Pauacr,—-Retarns of Admission for 
six days, ending Friday, Nov, 18th, 1559, 6320, 


piece as to make it aa good as the original, It 
would be dificult to account fer the frilwne of the 
piece. It is fullof good things, Wheu Aste (Mrs, 
C, Mathews), who dutifully imitates her mistress 
by deploring the departure of Frartia, says that 
** life ia a vale of tears,” the almirably practical 
remark by the Morais, Then it ought to he 


‘ drained,” is met by the audience with one general 


shout of laughter! An equal amonnt of applause 
is bestowed oupen Mr. Mathews, when he 
describes the weeping mistress and accom puasying 
maid as ‘fa joitt-steck waterimg-pot.” The 
ucting was alimitable, the dresses delightful, the 





stt-acena captivating, amd yet Phe Lets Dae 
! atented was an undoubted faibare { 
Princess's Turarin--A comedictta, of a 


similar kind to The fate Laientel, was pro- 


530 
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duced at this house on Wednesday, and it is a! than to hear Grisi in Nerma, Don Juan, by the 
vexatious fact, that while Mr. Taylor's brilliantly | mere originality of his genins, is actually perform- 


written piece is an absolute failure, Goaszp, 
the title given to the Princess's production, writ 
ten absolutely without any style or effect what- 
ever, is very fairly sanecossful. And this result 
docs not depend upon the acting, for while the 
characters in The Late Lamented are admirably 
filled and sustained, the greater number of the 
dramatis persone in Gresvip are not only mis- 
placed, but they know it. Mr. Ryder in light 
comedy will never do. No one can more fully 
aware of this than Mr. Ryder himself. Indeed 
the only successful delineation was that by Mr, 
Shore, who is deservedly rising in the public 
estimation ; as he should ; for a more ——— 
actor is not to be found. The pieoe Les Fenrmes 
Terribles, or, In other words, Gossip, is one of 
those pretty little French trifles which precede the 
heavy pieces in Parisian theatres, are almost with- 
out plot, and entirely dependent for success on dia- 
logue and finished acting. Mrs. Chattertow (Mrs, 
Charles Young) has a horror of stupidity and 
vapid silence ; in plainer words, she is a gossip, 
and on one occasion she enlivens that dreary aute- 
dinner period, during which Time usually seems 
to be arrested, by narrating an interview she has 
mentally photographed in Kensington Gardens, 
between Mra. Beresford, a celebrated belle, and of 
course att intimate friend of Mrs. Chatterton’s, and 
a gentlemen unknown, Unhappily Mr, Beresford 
is in the room and with the calm fury of 4 well- 


bred but jealous husband he demands the name | 
Mrs. Chatterton’s gossiping 


of the gentleman, 
confidences cannot be carried to this desired ex- 
tent, hence Mr. Beresford commences a social 
siege, and is perpetually making the inquiry, ** His 
name, mitdan!" Park, opera, shop, causeway : 
at all times and in all weathers this question is 


pertinaciously dinned into Mrs, Chatterton's ears ; | 


nay a brief telegram is used to obtain the 
desired answer, And itis only when Mr. Seres- 
ford ascertains that Mrs. Chatterton does not gos- 
sip from a bad heart, aml chatters but for the 
love of speaking, that he releases her from his 


Persecution, by informing the lady that the | 


unknown gentleman who met his wife in Kensing- 
ton Gardens was—himself. And, as though to 

e beyoml! all doubt that Mfrs. Chatterton is not 
ibellous and devoted to mischief, she helps to 


ing the hitherto unheard of feat of filling those 
wilds of space entitled the Alhambra. Don Juan 
is chaired at the end of the performance, and is 
carried round the cireus on the shoulders of six 
sentient men, The uninitiated may be struck with 
the idea that, under these circumstances, the 
unhappy bull assimilates to the Gay; but the 
idea is ill-founded. He looks so preternaturally 
wise under the affliction, so infinitely more learned 


| than his porters, that he mther stigeests the idea 





save an tnworldly youth, who not only commits | 


the fault of falling in love with a married woman, 
but would add to the injury by open confession 
of the fact to the husband himself. Somebody, 
with the calm sens of a man in society, 
cleverly substitutes a newly-lirected envelope for 
the one which enclosed the preposterous youth's 


of the Egyptian Bubastia, than that November 
palladium of the English church. In conclusion, 
we would rather look down upon Don Juan than 
look up te him, for we have been mysteriously 
bat creditably informed that this Spanish produe- 
tion has not only a temper, but has been uon- 
amiable enough to exhibit this little drawback by 


)a remarkably lively chace after two members of 
| his newly appointed London bodyguard. Should 


this new performer reason himself into the exhi- 
bition of a razzia when the eye of the publio is 
upon him, the event might be exceedingly exciting 
to the boxes, but it wonld not be orally satisfac. 
tory to the pit. 


It is rumoured that Her Majesty's Theatre is 
abont to be opened for dramatic performances, 
the prices of admission to that once aristocratic 
house to be so low as to admit of a sixpenny 

lery. We henr that the idea of this speculation 
ut arisen from professional rivalry, 


Mdme. Celeste’s bill is now before the public, 
With the exception of the talented lessee, Mr. 
Walter = and Miss Jalin St. George, it must 
be confessed, even by Mdme. Celeste’s best friend 
—herself, that the company contains few attrac- 
tive actors and actresses. ‘I'he theatre opens with 
a piece of diabferie, The titles of Mr. T. Taylor's 
new pieces are not yet announced, 


NEW MDsIC. 

Tho thew art Fair, By Wm. Seymour Smith. 
(London : George Peachey.) This is a very am- 
bitious and somewhat dithenlt sung, being set too 
high for the ordinary range of amateur singers, 
It has some very plensing passages, and will 
repay the attention of those who have tolerable 
command of the upper notes. 


(London: Borchizi.) A 


Greeting, Polacen, 
We much 


spirited production, well harmoniaed. 


| _ the vocal part to the brilliant introduction 
t 


rhapsody, and the missive, which might have done | 


the exeeution of 2 well-cirected bombshell, is ren- 
dered quite valueless. Mrs. Chatterton does all 
she can to nid this plan, and so liaving proved her- 


self one of the best of her sex, she can welcome tho | 


descent of the curtain with her sweetest smiles, 
Mrs. Young, however, did not seem to care much 
for her part; while Mr. Ryder, in his C. Mathews- 
ian character, did his best to elevate the little 
Piece inte a tragedy, Of Mr. Shore's acting in 
this piece we have spoken —he played the 
ingenuous lover. 


ALRAMDEA.—A performing bull has made his | 


bow here by lowering his horns in the most gentle 
manner to quite a lange, and indeed cntical, 
audience. That he performs with considerable 
exhibition of uncommon 
comedian —the least favourable critic must admit ; 
indeed Don Juan is well named, for he is an 
elegant, even a captivating creature ; and it is not 


lis fault if he should induce the doctrine of 


meternpsychosis to become manifest in one or two 
imaginative Englishmen. Don Jnan goes through 
all the regular cireus business, leaping poles, 
taking hurdles, and even going to the extent of 
crashing through a paper cise stretched over a 
hoop, Graceful in Himself he is not very agile 
in his performances, which create no ecstacy Ox: 
cept in the stable mind ; yet upon that principle 
which wouhl draw a better tilled opera Ronse to 
hear a prime donne sing standing on her head 


sense for a bovine | 





| lay, free evenings, 2543. 


i the piano, the latter having some very abrupt 
changes of harmony, which are anything but agree- 
able to our eara, 


Jubilate Deo, By the Rev. J. Green. (London : 
Harry May.) This is well and richly scored for 
choral service, but is equally suitable for families 
who caltivate part singing. 


The Chanter's Ereelsior ; Psalmodia, (London : 
Tallant & Allen.) The former contains a it 
deal of very useful matter to those who feel an 
interest in the congregational chanting now so 
much in vogue. The system introduced is simple, 
and admits of almost universal application. 
“*Psalmodia” is a collection of well-chosen palm 
tunes, Some are original, and have short inter- 
Judes, to obviate the necessity of playing over the 
entire tune, a practice which is pretty general, 
though somewhat tedious, Roth these publica- 
tions have an arrangement which will be a great 
boon to singers, whether amateur or professional ; 
thet is, the transfer of the © clef to the third 
space for beth tenor and counter-tenor parts, 
affording great facility for taking parts at sight. 





Sovrn Kesxsixctos Mysrom.— During the 
week ending 1@th Nov, 1858, the visitors have 
been os follows :-—On Monday, Tuesday, and 
Saturday, free days, 3033; on Monday and Tues- 
On the three students’ 
days (adinission to the public fd), 839; one 
students’ evening, Wednesday, 233. Total, 4648. 
From the opening of the Museum, 1,136,080. 
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isacaution which, however old amd usheeded, loses | 
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more Lien common merit, 
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J GESEBALOGICAT STUDIO, for Tracing Fority Arne, Pedi 
and EListories of nearly every family in the United Kimgom, 
errs, ae. No fee for sparch of arms: sketch, De Gt a 
ieraldiceotears, Ss. Teneme podieree with original grant of Arms,10«, 
—T. Corervos, Gepratogiat, 2), Cranbourm Street, Leicester Square, 

W.C, The studio and bewry open daily. 








ANOTHER TESTIMONIAL IN FAVOUR OF 
R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS,— 


From Mr. A, Scott, 42, Tromeste. Glascow, “1 ame glad to 
way that the demand fr DR. LOCOCK'S PULMONIC WAPRIES bas 
commenced (his stasm Very briskly. T believe [ kecp in stock every 
comh medicine which has been pdvoriieed, cither in time past or 
present, Wut there i+ net ome of them which has gained the same 
pepalartt as sour Wafers, In severe conels, asthma, and where 
There is. 8 tendewry fo consumption, the working clases and others 
who cannot well afford it prefer to pay 2s, ht fora bers of Pulmonie 
Wafers to bears of similar sine which ean be gut for a amalier sum. 
I think this ic en cnutietakenble prow ef thelr « . A. foorr.” 

Dr. LOOOCK'S PULMONIC WAPERS give instant mrilief and a 
d cure of asthma, comwnmptios, coushs, and all disorders of the 
berach and bance 
TO SINGERS and PURLIC SPRAKEICS they are fowaluable for 
raring and strengthening the voice. They hate a pleasamt trvte, 
Price ts. ije., 28, Sd, amd Ibs, per box. Sold by all drupeiets 








Follow ay's PILLS. — HAPPINESS. — 
Nothing makes man more wretelied then a disordered 
stomach, of toy liver; frome thems apring our glowtndest thought. 
and West feevbodings; tut, happily for mankind, such cyeer- 
ders may Stener be reeti ty a orteree of These dhewetive Title, 
which art most benefiriall 

liver, wherety 


on the sceretions af beth stermuch and 

chy Jomtien is restored, bringing with It 

strength and ¢omfort te bedy amd maid. Louse. Nous, 
Headache, axed Domne of Sicht soon disappear beter thelr 
potent eway. They regulate every fusetion he human Sram, 
= whatever port imparitios exiet these perricss Ile souret 
thems eet and expel them from the | whenetereny ormen ts 
geranaed they cotrect Its lrnaralar action and reproduce health wnt 








BENSON'S WATCHES. 
“Perfeetion of mechanion."—Mereng Post, 
GOLD WATCHES, § to 10 Ge —SILTER WATCHES, tte & Ga, 
Serut Ta ese Gor Getusot's Musteatcd Wateh Masaphiet. 


Loney part of the Tnfted Kimedom,«m reewipt of 
Sowt Office Onder. 


23 & 3h, Lydgate It, Landon, 4. Ketataished 1790. 


Vatchreseml fay 





these fo | 
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UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 





No, 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 





The Funds or Property of the Company, a4 at 31at December, 1868, amounted to £652,618 Se, 10d. invested tw Government 
or other approved scewritics, 





Tux Hoy. FRANCIS SCOTT, Cuatemax. | 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esg., Durvtr-Cmaremax, 





INVALID LIVES.—Persone not in sound henlth may have their lives insured at equitable rates, 
ACCOMMODATION IN PAYMENT OP PREMIUMS.—Only one-half of the Annual Premiom, when the Insurance 
arrangement 


is for Life, roquires to be 


paid for the tirat five years, simple interest being charged om the balance. Such 


is equivalent to an immediate advance of 60 per cent. upon the Ansnel Previem, without the borrower ha requurse to 


thi 
of the , irreapective of the great attendant 


G oy necessity of procuring Buretics, or assigning and thereby parting with his Policy, during 
texpenses in such arrangements. 


currency 


The above mode of Insurance has been found moet advantageous when Policies have been required to cover 


monetary transactions, or when incomes applicalie for Insurance are at jy necessitates halt 
before the present system was instituted by this Oftiee. 


the outlay formerly required by other Companice 


present limited, ns it 


LOANS —Are granted likewise on real and personal securities. 








Forms of Proposals and every information afforded on application to the Resident Director, 
8, Warer.oo Pracs, Paut Mant, Loxnox, S.W. 


(By Order) 





AL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
1, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, 


. Institutes hd, 
TDiareron® 


GEORGE WILLIAM COTTAM, Faq,, Chairman 
FREDELICK PATTISON, eq, Deputy Chairman, 


{Perri 


‘Thomas G. Vaarelny , Bey. | George MH Dsbert, Ben. 
James CC. Hell, Bag, Saxourl Mivbers, Bh. 
James rand, Eoq. Thos. Newman Hunt. Faq, 
Charles Cave, Men. | 3. Garde Murdoch, " 
Gieorse Heary Getter, Req, William H.. Robinecn, 4" 
Tienry Barideom, Esq. |) Martin T. Smith, Esq., M0 
George Field, Esq. Newman Smith, Req. 


SHCURITY.—Thee assured are protected by a guarantor fund of 
epwerds of a MILLION AND A MALP STERLING from the 
linhilithes attaching to mutes] nesuraeece, 

PHOPITS. — Pour-tfthe, or Eighty ey cent. of the Prottts, are 
assizned to Polleles every Sfth year. newured are entitled to 
partctpate after payment of ome premium. 

CLAIMS, —The Com has distursed in payment of claims and 
additions wpwards of Piston. 

Proposals for insurances may br made at the ChiefOt®er asabove, 
at the Branch Otee, 1, Pall iL, Landen; or to eny of the agente 
throaghout the kingdom, SamMent Inoats, Actuary. 





prt 7 r oR ary > 
HE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
(Ratablisibed a.m. 18H4),29, King Street, Cheapside, 040., Lotdoes. 
This isa purely Mutunl Life Assmrance Society, with a Captial of 
2KiioM, Invested in Gowernirnt nnd Real Secutitirs, created en- 
tirely by tbe steady necunmalation of the prembums,wnd alt belonging 
te the members The assurances im foree are 1400000, and the 
income upwards of 60,200. per annem. 
No extra charge te assurers joining Volunteer Mitte or Artillery 
Corps. (oraatee Isoatt, Artery 
Xt All Peticies taken omt on or befven the Tist December, ik, 
will have the advantage of ane year in every Ansual Bowes. 





TORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY, 
64, PRINCES! STREET, RDINBURGH. 
1, SACKVILLE &TREET, DUBLIN. 
Imcorperated by Royal Charter amd Act of Parlement, }00, 






New Assumeces the past rear . £67 As 06 
Vielding in New Preminws ......-. . 12,465 18 & 
Protit realised aimee the last eeptemn| Imie7 50 


Howus deelared of M. Ss. cent. rea AXNEM On every potlr 
opened tyenur to Trecember itve, 1488, Ka 7 
Fire Premises received im 1498 ..ccccceeee-eeeemeeees SEES DOS 





LONDON BOARD. 
SIR PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Chairman, 
Johs I. Glewnie, Esq., Deputy Chairman, 


William Norradalic, Beg, Arebibeld Cock turn, Req. 
Joho Connell, Esq. Peter Nerthall Laurie, he 
Charlies J. Knowles, Esq.,Q.C. | Pd. T. Pear, Beg. 


Alexander Debée, Esq., Lamenstet Mace, Salbeitor. 
Hankers—T niew Rank of Lenten. 


|, &e_, anew dee obinleed ot the 
8, LATHHUICY , LON THIS Et. 
Heeretary . 


Prospectuses, Forms of 
Office, 4, NEW BANK HU 
Honent Preset aw, 





ACCIDENTS ARE OF DAILY OCCULNENCE. 


vQq? 

NSURANCE DATA SHOW THAT ONE 
- PEUSON IN EVERY FIFTEEN 18 MORE O1 LESS IN- 
SURED HY ACCIDUNT YEARLY, 

‘At annual pay aoe et of 51, xecntes a fheee ettownnor of él. week 
in the event of Tejery, or L000, m care of Death, from Accidents of 
query Semen by a petiey im the RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSUTANCE COMPANY, which has already paid in compensation 


for Accitents 37 au, 

Poems of Proposnl and Prospectuses may be had at the Company's 
O@sers, ond at all the principal Kaflway Stations, where alee Rar- 
ay Ac ChemeT4 arene Inay Be ineueeé against br the Journey or 
year, Soehann for Saswp Brity. Capital Ome Milton. 

Virstaw J. Vian, Soeretary, 
Tallway Preeengere’ Assurance Company, 
Offices, 3, Old Broad #treet, Lomton, B.C. 





| 
| 


| 


E, LENNOX BOYD, Resident Director. 





MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 


OTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE BOCTETY. 
Iseritere> bt, 
Bras Orrice 26, 5T. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
‘The progts are divided every three peers, amd wholly to the 
members of the Seciety. ‘The ast ‘Aiveston took Bray rg 
JAS, add from the reeults of it ix taken the follow! 
EXAMPLE OF ADDITIONS. 

A Poucy ron £1200, paren ber Manet, 1832, 
is tiow Increased to 1 36!, Se, det, the age of the 
at the date of entre to have Seem 41), theme Additions tne: 
rendernd to the Society fore present payment of 3M, 174 s1., 
Wurst party fos peewee of $0 and ts 

aleo a -d 
both cases, the Poles woubd rece! ve future trienmal additions, 


THE EXISTING AS#URANCES AMOUNT TO . 
THE ANNUAL REVENUE 


s° 






THE ACCUMULATED FUND (arising solely froma 
Comtritticns of Members) 


Thowr, Centerie, Manager, 
Wa. Fintat, Secretary. 


LONDON OFFICE, 38, POULTRY, B.C. 
Aacup. T. Kerem, Agent. 





MONEY! MONEY! UNITED KINGDOM ADVANCE 
ASSOCIATION, OFFICES 


28, MAXNCHESTiN STLERT, KING'S CROSS, LONDON, 


OANS from 47, te 10001. granted to all parts 
althe United Kingdom of Great hritaim amd Ireland, at 5 per 


cent. Upon personal security, within three clear days. fms of 
applieatlos sent upom recetpt ef three postage wlan ye. 
. Dranrnk, Secretary, 


Also oilramees to ay amount on property. 


eee ee 


NOTICE OF DIVIDEND.—BANK OF 
DEPOSIT (Established a.m. 1844), No, 3, Pall Mall 

Tandon, 3.W.—The WARKANTS for the HALI-YEARLY = 
TEREST, at the rate of 5 per cemt. per anaum,on Ieposit Accounts, 








te the ath Jane, are ready for delivery able daily between 
the bow of Wand os = Peren Moa on ADARIBE Director. 
ume 1S, 


Prospectuses and forms sent freoan application. 





- * 
K* OW THYSELF !—The secret art of dis- 
covering the tewe CHARACTER of INDIVIDUALS from 
the pecoliaritice of their HAND WIITING, lines long been 
by MARIE CUUPELLE with stemishing succes, Mer 
delincations are both full and detailed, dittering from anything 
hitherte eter sted, All poteoms wishing to“ know themeetves” or 
any friendin they arvinterreted must send aspeeimen ot ir 
writing stating sex ase age, Incheing thirteen penny post stampe 
te Mise Deepetic, @, Castle Street, Oxford Street, London, and they 
will receive, Ina few days. a minute detail of the mental and moral 
qualitirs, talonts, testes, affertinns, virtocs, &c. of the writer, with 
mary other things hitherto tiseepected. "1 aoe pees with the 
acetifate deseription you have given of myself." Miss Jones. 





* i “A 

Oo YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISK EIS, &e.? ORATLIE COUPELLE'S CRINUTRIAR 
is @unrantced to preeterce Whiskers, Moustachios, de. ina low weeks, 
nine rosters the Halr in balditess froat whatever cetiee, stremethen it 
whee wenk, prevent its falling of, and effrctually cheek greyness in 
all tis stage. Vor the norsery it is recommended by upwarie of 
ue Physicians, for promoting « fine pa head of ir. ond 

in 

by 





averting baldares in afler years, Hold by uit Chemists. price Se, or 
SNE post free on rreript of dd penmy stamps, Miss Coapetie, m9, 
Castle Strert. Newatam Street, (rsford Kiet, Landon. Mere, Carter 
writes,“ iy hend, whieh was bald, ts now covered with new hair.* 
—Sergt, Criven,” Threerh nstne it | have an excellent moustache, 
~—Mr. Yates," The young mas bas now a pair of whiskers. E 


want two packets for othorcastemers.”* 


N ACT OF CHARITY.—A Gentleman having 
heen cured of Nervous Detility of ome standiex, and after 
toeels Geen tal and tenlity wufferiog, thinks it hut charitable to render 





such heformntion to otters siceilarly siteated ox mey restore them to 
health Full particulars sent te amy address, er enclosing tro postage 
Atarnpe bo py y postage —Addrem, Thoms: Howanp, Beq,, Clive 
House, nent ; 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
— 


METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 
DY ROYAL COMMAND, 


J OSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully to 
*) inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, and the 
bike generally that, 57 8 novel application of his usrivalled 
for making Pens, and, in attordamce with the 

scientific spirit of the tienes, be has introduced @ sew senits of his 


jeetions, which for SXCELLESCE OF TEMPER, @UARSTY OF | 


MATERIAL, aad above all curarwess ty racek, Ne beliewes will emsure 
teniversal apy , and defy competition. 

Bach I'en bears the inepress of his name as 4 uaranice of quality; 
and be? are por ep in the usual style of boxes, comtaining one gross 
each, with Loutelde, and the fac-simile of his signatere. 

At the request of persous extensively engaged in tuition, J. G, haa 
introduord bis 

WARRANTED 8CIHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 
which are esperially adapted to their use, being of diferent de, 
of fiexibility, and with fine, metium, and bread polats, el! for 
tho various hinds of Writing taarhe in Rehoots. 

Sold Retail by all Mtateoners, Mooksellers, and other respectable 
Dealers is Steel Pens—Merchants and wholewie Dealers can be 
supplied af the Works, Grnham Street ; 96, New Strect, Rirmiagham ; 


Ne.91,J0HN STREET, NEW YORK ; and at 37,GMACECHUBRCH 
STERERT, LONDON, 





HUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY'S KOYAL LETTERS PATENT, 


WHITES MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER 
TRUSS, airing me stecl spring round the bedy, is tecem 

mended for the slow if pectillarities and advantages: Ist, faciity 
of apptication , 2nd. pe frerdom from ability te chafe or execu 
riage ; it may be wort with cqual comfort la any position of 
the body, by night or day; éth, it admits of every Rind of exercise 
without the alightest lsconveaionce to the wearer, and is perfectly 
cancrated from otwerrvation. 


“ We do not hesitate to give to this invention our wngnartded ap 
Probatiog, amd we strenwously advier the ase of it to all those who 
stand in peed of that jos, which they cannot so fully, aor 
with the saree coesfort, obtain from amy other apparatus or trussat 
from that which we have the highest satinfac in thus receaa- 
mending." —Charcd and State Gesette. 


Recommended the following eminent 40 —Witliare 
Ferguson, Bey,, ¥.18,, Profesor of Surgery im King’s College, 
Surgeoe te the Ring wcullege i al, &e.; (.G. Guthrie, Beq., 
Surgeom te the Royal Westmimeer thukesic 3 + W. Kew 
man, Eaq . FBS, Assistant to King ewe 1h ital ; 


Sarreoa 
* 
T. Callaway, Eeg., Sewlor Assistast Surgeon te Guy's Hospital. W. 
Coulson, ht Surmeon to the Magdalen Noapital a Mlaerd 
Curling, Fag,, FHA, Surpeen to the landoe Hospital; W. J, 
Fisher, Faq. Sargece-ta-c ate the Metropaltten . i lee a 
Astoe ., SUEFOOR to mee Albert ; inten, Kae, 
Aston Key, ke ‘ake, Haq. Summeon ta the Loudou Truss Soclety ; 
Piraemes Wilson, Req, PRS. and many others 

A descriptive circuiar may be had by Post, and the Truss (whieh 
cannot fil to fit} can be forwarded by Pest, on sending the circum- 
ference of the body twe inches below the hips te the facturer, 


MR. WHITE, 228, PICCATILLY, LONDON, 
Price of a Single Truss, Gr, the, Me. dd. amd De. éd. Postage,1s. 
Price of a Doutie Tras, dis, 6d., 424, amd Ste. Ga, Postage, be. tet. 
Price of an Cobilicn) Tram, 2s and Sty. Gf. Postage, 1s. 10d. 


Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, Post-odice, 
Plecadilly, 


BLAStic STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c,— 
‘The material of whieh these are made is recommended by the 
Vacutty as beime peceliarty ELASTIC and COMPRESSINLE, and 
the best Invention for giving efficient and permanent #a tn all 
enete of YORAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, TRIOS 
VEINS SPRAINS, &e, 11 ie porvus, light in teature, and inexpem- 
sive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stockeng. co frum T+. Gd. 
to lf cach, postage éd, 


JOHN WHITE, MANUFACTULER, 228, PICCADILLY, 
LON DON. 
TP Specimens may be seen at the Crystal Palace. 


ARNS & CO’S WINDOW POLISH for 

nickly and effectually CLEANING and POLISHING PLATE 

and other GLASS WINDOWS, MIREORS. &e., ani instantly re- 
moving GREASE and the DEPOSIT of GAS, &c. Re. 


*.° Hy the use of this Taste 75 per cent, of labour, time, and 
expense, will be saved, and a far clearer appearance produced. 


Sold in 34., @d,, and le, Boxes, Everywhere, 
MANUPACTORY,CAMDEN LOAD, CAMDEN TOWN, N.W. 




















TESTIMONIALS. 


6t and G2, &t. Pants Chorch Yard, and Sand 4, 
Vaternoster tow, London, Marets 13th, 1899. 
Gentlemen —Mavieg tried your Patent Window Polish ves oer 
Piate Glass, Chasdelicrs, and Pront, we are happy te state the eect 
has bern bevomd our expectations; we beg therefore te request you 
will forward us, at your carliest conveniener,a dozen boxes of the 
Potish. We are, Gentieseen, yours very respecttully, 
To Messrs. Barns & Cu, Awort, Heotuzas,& Co. 


6, St. Paul's Churchyard, Mareh Sind, 1830. 
Gentlraven.—Tlaving used the box of Window Podish heft with us, 
and finding it answer cvers purpose it profuse to dy, Teynest you 
willferward one deren of soursispenny boxes. G. H. Sarrn & Co. 





Gloucester Howse, Ledgate 11M, 28% March, 169, 
Gentlemen,—We have tried the sample ef Window Molieh left 
with us, and are perfectly <etistled with it, and shall fret ot@iged by 
roursending usonrdorenefsixpenny betes Jotts Hanver & Co. 
Argyll House, 234, 254, 99), and 207, Hegent Strect 
Maret thet, inse- 


Ocntiewen —The Window Pollsh we have had from yow a Td 
to be a very effectual article for cleaning Glass,and saveng time in 
the work. we will thank you to send Ralf-a-doren boven at your 
Coven verer. Weare, yours, de, Neeor & Uermsap. 


Whotesale Agents, BATTY & CO, Pinthury Pavement. 








HE PATENT GLASS MEDICINE MIXER 
is superiue to Syoone or other articles of Metal that corrode &e. 

No tnsalid shout be withoet them. Town and country chrmlsts, 

sordicine vendors, aed others requiring agencies. may apply to 

KR. COGAN, Patentoe.4, Red Liem Square, Londen. 











city of Lemdon. amd put! 


' 
' 
} 
; 
; 
} 





jatwern Cottages, Portiond Mace North, Clapham Read, tn the count 
by him at the oftice, No.4 


WITH THE 


BEST ARTICLES 
DEANE’S 


ESTABLISHED, A.D, 1700, 
FANE'S TABLE CUTLERY has been cele- 


brated for more than 150 rears for quality and hen; 






The stock is extensive and complete, affording a echodce sulted to the 
taste and means ofevery purchaser, 
PRices t= 
Best Transparent lvory-— 

Per doe. na Verdoz, «4, Perpair os. a. 
Table knives....33 © | Dessert do. ......28 0 | Carvers ........ le 
Rest ditte— 

Table knlves....29 0 | Dessert do. ......23 ©) Carvers ... 
Fine ditto 

Tabic knives....23 0 | Dessert do. ...,..18 ©] Carvers ...... 76 
Geod ditta— 

Table knives....16 0 | Dewert @o....... 12 @| Carvers ........5 € 
Kitehen— 

Tatic Knives....10 ©] Dessert do. ...... 8 0] Carvers 22.00... 26 


Ladies’ Scleore of the finest steel, the most finished workmanship, 
and choice variety. Scissors in handsome cases adapted bor presents 

Penknives and every description ef pocket cutlery 

Deane’s Monument or has heen Ld yeare besere the pudtic,and 
isa plain, thoroughly good Old English Raser. Price Se. tel, 





OMESTIC BATHS.—A very large variety 
— ot ig tig BATHE of the moet ieaprover omvelzedtiet, 
. Vapour, lunging, sPomeing. Purery. and every deserip- 
tion uf Baths for deearatie use, DEANE-S HATA are distengaiehed 
for their eaperior finish, strength of material, aed ereat durabdiity; 
while the prices are on that low seale fur which thele cxtablishment 
has so bong been cebetented, 
Por Miustrations and Prices see their Pamphlet om “ Baths and 
Rathing,” to be had gratuitously, os application, 


. yy 
RAWING-ROOM STOVES. — A large and 
handsome collection ef HIGHT STOVES, for the Drawing 
or Dining room, emtracing ali the newest Designs. Deane & Oo. 
have applied to these and other clastrs of Megister Stoves, Patented 
Tmprovements, cconemising the consumption of Fucl, for which the 
hi ‘Testimonials have been given 
Mot Air Stoves, tn New amd Ornamental Patterns, with asecnding 
Shor Gurending flues, suitable for Churches, Pubdic Buildings, Malls, 
, &e, 


POONS AND FORKS.—Silver Pattern Spoons 
and Forks.—All the newest and best designs of thew Chenp, 
useful, and olezant Articles in Elvetro-Silvered and Dranenn Mate. 


Prices of Electre-plated Spoons and Forks: — 





Table Forks .. ridox, 3%, Ile. 
Table Spoons e ‘i =, 
Dessert Ht A Pn ie 

= 4 \ h 
wea Bpooes "Yee Tae, el, 





Mustard and Sait, per pair, ‘ie. ‘ugar Towns, ds. Gol, 
OPENING TO THE MONUMENT, LONDON BRIDGE, 
*.’ Seul for Deane's Purnishing List, Pree om application. 





TRADE MARE, 


BROWN & POLSON’S 


PATENT CORN FLOUR, 
PREFERRED TO THE BEST ARROWROOT. 


Delicious in Tetdina, Custards, Hamemanmer, Cake 2c, and 
expecially suited to tbe delteacy of children and invalids, The Lancet 
stutcs “This is supertor to amything of the Kind known’ ‘Trade 
Mark and Itecipes on cach Packet, 4,8,and Ibaz Obtain it where 
interior articles are not sabstituied, from Family Grocers, Chemists, 
Confectioners, amd Cora Dealers. 

Paisley; Dubdin; 
77a, Market Street, Manchester, and 23, Lranmenger Lane, London. 





- "pw - 
HE UNIVERSAL GAS BURNERS’ REGU- 
LATOR (Geyetins Patent), the only one in the work by which 
the flame from Angamdé, Fish tail, amd all other Hurners remains 
invariable ander all Variations of preeere, and tie cot of cach Light 
is Jews than Ome Farthing per hour. Cam be fixed herirontal, close 
to, or distant from, the er, is ornamental, simpte in construc- 
tion, Comsisting of a dowhie chamber, the inmer ‘orated, coverrd 
with a diaphragm, giving actiom to a spherical valve.—P rice 4. cach, 
ome sent on receipt of ds, Gd. in postage stamps 


W.H, Kesseor, Agent, #2, Oxford Street, Londom, W.C. 





HEHYGIENICSPRING LATHS BEDSTEAD 
(Geyelin’s Patent), combining the advantages of Mvtallic Hed- 
steads with the comturt of a Spring Mattress at lew than half the 
erst, Onrtitied tetical nen as the beet and most ceafortable 
Hedstead ever invested; invaluable for hot elimates; connot 
pesibiy hartour vermin. 


sold hy W. WH. Reswnnr, Agent, 4, Oxford Street, London, W. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH is the only 


Starch used in ber Majesty's Laundry, and as seme enpeii- 
cipled parties are sow making and offering for sabe an imitating of 
the Glenfield Stareh, we berehy coetion all our custom: rs te be 
careful, when purchasing, to see that the word GLENFIELD is an 
cach parket, to copy whack ts fetomy, 


WOTHERSPOON & CO, GLASGOW AND LONDON. 








“FURNISH YOUR HOUSE __ |THE EUROPEAN &coLONIAL WINE COMPARXY. 


No. 132, Pact Matt, 5.W_ 


THE above Company has been formed for the 

rpose of supplymng the Nobility, Gew and Private 
Famiiles aith PURICWINES of the highest charecter, at Benving 
of af least 30 per cemt. 

SOUTH AFRICAN SHERRY . 
SOUTH APIICAN PORT... ioe Make ,, 
‘The finest ever intredeced this country. 
ROYAL VICTORIA SMBERY ccc. TB. ” 
A truly excellent end nateral wise. 

SYARKLING EPERNAY CHAMPAGN), 2+ 
Equal to thet wrually charged 6 per doz. 


, Se. & 26s. per dos, 








SPLENDID OLD PORT........... cicapar OBE: ee 
‘Een years in the wood, 
TALE COGNAC HRANDY .,.........-.. S26. ,, 


Rattles and pachagestnrinded, and hee toany Lencom Rallwar 


Termscash. Country orders to be eceompanied with a remittance 
Price Lists sent free om application, 
WILLIAM REID TIPPING, Manager. 





WINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE LUXURY. 
UR VERY SUPERIOR PORTS, SHERRY, 


MADEIMA, &¢,,0f which we bold am extemal yc stock are sow 
im trifliont condition, at TWENTY SHILIINGS ria DOZEN. 
Meing imported from the CALPE of GOOD HOPE, they ate oely 
charged half the usual duty. 


Pint samptes of either sent for 12 Stamps. 


Delivered free to any Lowdom Railway Teresines. Terme, caab, 
orapproved relerence proor to delivery. 





than the emis 
sobd for genaine Sherry. wanes 


“HY. LETHERY, M_D., London Hospital ~ 
‘The Analysis of Dr, Letheby sent free on application. 
NRANDY, 1. per gallon. 
ANDREWS & HUGHES, Wholessic ond &; I 
7, Crutched Friars, Mark i" papi 





BAL -DE-VIE.—This pure PALE BRANDY, 

th aniy iGt, per gallon, is demonstrated, upom szalysis, 
tobe peculiarly free from acidity and very superior to recent imper 
tations uf woritable Cogeac. In Premed attics. Ms. per deers , or 
securely packed in a case for the country , Sis, 


HENRY BRETT & CO., O14 Furnival’s Distillery, Molbern. 


PURE SCOTCH MALT WHISKY. 
ONALD DUNCAN'S PURE SCOTCH MALT 


WIHISKIES are CHEAPER. MORE WHOLESOME, and 
PAR SUPERION to the Guest FRENCH BRANDY. = 








a fue -adated | 
trremerrareessecncciaree ne MM « 

DONALD DUNCAN'S celebeuted Registert DD. 

WHISKY, of extraordinary quality amdare .... Me. o 


Two gallons of either of the above semt to an’ or 
: for 11 stamps. Terma, Cash. ee = 


5, Hurleigh Street, Strand, WC. 





LLSOPF’S PALE ALE, in the finest condition, 
benow being delivered by HARKINGTON PARKER 4 CO 
— This eriebrated Ale, recommended by Haron Liebig amd all the 
fhenlty, ¢ supplied in bottles and in casks of 18 gallons and upwards 
HARRINGTON PARKED &CO., Wine and Spirit Merchants, 

, Pall Mall, Londen. 





u = 
W. SILVER & Co.'s OUTFITTING WARE- 
© HOUSES, OF ned 67, CORNHILL. EC.—OUTFITS for 
Austin, Indie, and China, for Navaland Military Officers, Oeeiets, 
Midshipmen, and Civilians; clothing for eentletaen’s theme wer, 
viz., Naval and Military wniforms and civilian dress af the best 
seaterial and workmanship , shirts, gioves, &c., Ladies” cut- 
fits; furniture forcamp, tarmck, cabin, ated rotenitl use, embraces 
every variety of cabinet Work, castoeas, trunks, portiaatieanus, ec. 
wulted te all climates, 


Manefactory, Silvertown (opposite HM. Dockyards), Wool wick. 
Prize MEDAL LIQUID HAIR DYE, 
ONLY ONE APPLICATION 
INSTANTANEOUS, INDELIBLE, HARMLESS, & SCENTIESS 
Tm cscs, post free, Be St. and Ge, direet frome KP. LANG DALES 
Laboratory, 72, Mattos Garden, Landes, BC 
“ Mr, Langdale’s rations are,to cur mind, the most extre 
ordinary Deductions me modern chemistry.” —Jltustrated Lowen 

News, July 19, 1831. 

Alene amd intereting repert on the products of F, esta“ 
Laborata ae by oar Srientific Coeamissioen from the babe of 
The Lewcet will be found in that journal of Satuntay, Jaccars beth, 
187, A copy will be forwarded for two stanepe. 

AGENTS WANTED. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. — Wist 
dincases are snore fatal in their consequences than negheeted 
Coughs, Colds, Sore Throats, or Lutgular A fons ? 
beret RREATING® COLGH Lnzi Nok. iether 
P and so! im toon, be, ., aed tink, Se. i, fo Ad, od 
106, 64. cach, by Twowas Kesatixa, Chemist, &&., 79, 7 
Charchyard, Londo, Metall by ail druzgists, te. ot Pune 














« " vay . at Ea . is 
¢ EATING'S PALE NEWFOUNDLAND cop 
LIVER OIL, ieetly pure, having hern amaty repent. 
ee, and reommended by Trufesseay Tatton fed Toco: of rahe 
and St. Thomas's Hospétals, who. in the words of the late fr 
Peneina;aay that" the finest of] is that most devoid of eelome. owew 
urd flarerer.’ characters thix will be found fo possess iit a bleh Sere 
Hall pints Le. Gf, Pints de, Oo, Quarts ds, Gd. 78,50. Paul's Church 
ya 4, lamdon. 








werle Street, Peet #1 


oF Surrey, nt the offre of Mears. Haapocny & Evane, tn the pewcinct of Whitetri 
Teet, in the snine preelnet end city —Sarvapar, November 26, 1539, amin ee 
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Wakwi CK COLLEGE ror YOUNG LADIES, 
73, WARWICK SQUARE, BELGRAVE ROAD, 8.W. 





R°YAL ENGLISH OPERA, [HE LITERARY GAZETTE has passed 


‘Sian eas MAXAGHHST OF 1881 poles Pree into the hands of a body of Gentlemen, who 

1 devo 
MONDAY ané SATURDAY, THE HOSE OF CASTILLE. Mine | DUTP OS ting « large capital to its im- 
sealers i sad Mis Louisa | Mears. Santis, G- Honey, | provement and extension. Arrangements are 
inary and SSaeeDT RS VA RAL Mise Paling, Mie | in progress for securing the services of expe- 
Bi oi itgy tam a Mis | vienced Writers in the Musical, Dramatic, 
nes Mewira, tant TARLLA Mince Fre Pine, sod las | Scientific, and Literary Departments; and a 
portion will be appropriated to important 


and W. 
fees es sg 

















Parnon. 

THE RIGHT HON, THE LORD EBURY. 

Vers Patnome. 
THE LORD CHARLES RUSKELL, Eccleston Square, 
SIR J. EMERSON TENNENT, K.1., &c., 66, Warwick Square. 
Lapy Parcrrat. 
MRS. BLANCHARD, asabvted by competent Gorerncases, 
Viertrne Miwieren. 
THE REV. Kh. MALONE, M.A., Incumbent of St. Matthow's. 




























charge fer tooking or borkeepers’ 
Kacbeat & Meters ei The Bev. Prot Gwattewan, MALERS. 3 Mr. Edward Stirling. Acting Manager, Mr. Edward | Ecclesiastical Intelligence. 
Nab and = Sass Foo The ier ¥ ee PGK. | dreescivcle, i amphithesire stalls, de; pit, se Ot jumpuiaans: | After the Ist of January, 1860, the Gazette 
Preach Sitte .. ; focaiés, a M Ts rebearal 8 New Opera. pom, be Abtvod Mellen, fandea on and en- | will be permanently enlarged. 
German ditto itte © hen Maer pau imei re mse Ratan in prepeetie. | Ga acribere of £1 per annum, paid in ad- 
jet 01 Sines row, Ea. ° ° 
» {Be ar xerrentom, ting THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE — | *@¢e, will receive the Gazette free per Post. 
Hours of Attendance, from Nine till Four, WEEK or THE ERO EADS } CONCH: TS, whieb 
Vy Parente Saino wos of doecininge fe side or ter here Tae 7 hls Coen Narcan ymanehis | ANGUAGES.—French, German, Italian, 
thesvamtaxet ‘nd accomplished Bdsestion, F Viealag” Mise Deity. Mie Lanes Narre rats Hecteruese, Dutch, fy fiwediah, redish, Danish. TAUGHT by 
be Soran of etady inciades the Moly ter Raxter, Mise Clari Fraser. Orchestra’ of eighty , _ ity nd by Cate re asanh oF French, 
mi , Compenition and Literature, Sing ee ial Goascapny, eg pt ey a Keng Naty, and Giri Be Services is th above Tanguters and the mauages and the 
Drawing, aad the ‘Latin, French, German, | PTVate Hoxes, 10st, and die Documents Families and School ioattended. German, Preek nat 


Eiementary and Model Draw 





Ttallam classes. 





various are under the dirvetion of able amd eminent cad W. Lirtava,9, Arthur Street Weat, London Bridge, City. 
ia ey vrai eo mmr on, | PDRURY LANE PROMENADE CONCERTS — | _¥ re 

athe wal on’ and ti te am vasa Painting, in various | MANNS, ¢ cee ener ise Coe tL oC can hat aw raany 

ts for sdvanced Fup, £3 be Ferrer ana the vupenned every uar us : DE LA RUE & £0.18 PATENT PLAYING 





ig ms © Pepile-— 
STLEYS ROYAL AMPHITHEATRE. To be had of all Bovlsetlery and Btationers 











Lees, Mu, WILLIAM COOKE, his FAREWELL SEASON, 
POE Monday. Dee. §,a04 during he weet, the a published. 
Noveties tn the Circle will be nue ryun and eine and wi const | J )E LA RUE & & C0 .'S RED-LETTER DIARIES 
‘These fees inctade all branches of Preach, and Music, by abnarating Cepia at mbar 
a e fectode all t English, Pye ee Ra ry a Poses, EP ree pacer 
of the Como—The clever and wonderful end 
© | Wowareus tricks bys Alter the eed ee ne ve ENLARGEMENT OF PREMISES, 





BENNETT'S WATCH MANUFACTORY, 


tanght by Signor and P, Lansacas ; Dancing a RAPS 
by Madame’ se avis and Ae ren is | Drawing a Se om ane. 




















Madame 5 Bebdiny Huackien’ fowen BENNETT, findin 
“ie pd. Rectboat Fogle; mite ct $00 chines per anaam, ofm 08 Malt geek Bix, begin at ad. nt pevmines are relied er he wate pore 
j ——hy hy Ly “ot aignor tnd” Mrsame Latlache, the JEWELLERY DEFAWTM his Fstabllshment, which 
Chatterton, Ea Madame’ Michou Davis, and, Mr : GT, MARTIN'S HALL.—MENDELSSOHN'S | Wh oun an the Att jcted, with an entirely 

of Wie csr sree tems | SAE RT PO BLT ee ahh: | Seated cP a Pantages Pent ce oe 

Courses of Lectures {usual Alustrated) are delivered on Sciratific Lemunens  Mhestineven a Foote g : : Chasamee 
Philosophical, and i Subjects, n each Term, by eminent Mr. Wilbye Cuspes, ae — lb mar we Mo, beforw the opening of the See Premises ite ¢ 

The domestic a rill be on the plan of a refined and Be cmuitied to am beatin Tevet fur thin Seater? Sukie tet | BENNETTS WATCH MANUFACTORY, 64 & 65, CHEAPSIDE. 
well-regulated hare, the strictest attention to be paid. " ¥} » Lda, 
ud if ito the antboms cave of the iy Wricipal tue tak toe LL 1s EM C 
religions oe erences of ULLETO} BOSSING PRESSES (Patent 
tincleaty Ese — = 6 6s. WHEATSTONES 5-Octave HAR- C Oe ater for stamping mate paper, cavslones: &e. Wit en 

Each ung Lady is requested te bring dianer * MONIUM (New Patent), has double pedals, with Crasbeern Street, Leicester Sqeare, W. 
and towels, of'ver $ ya spoons, for her own use ; ‘will be , quality of tome. 

a Thre ‘Terms; * ant S. Y - = 

chalet. Lent Term begins sd sanioe. | £3 33, WHEATSTONES PATENT CON-| ~Witerows BOOK PLATES.—With Arms, 
‘Term begins October Ist, and tet, Waeareroxs & Co, Inventors, 2), Condeit Street, Regent Street. initiainn 1s por Nets Fostee, bl oh. entre, Heal erapeter ned aia 

CEN Ne Te ot Tee ee cadet Jul seery yond Deel tees sinker to Her > Diniesty and je Board of Frades-Obecrve 25, Cram 
before Good Friday to the end of iy deumn Gerert, Leicester Square, WC. 

Fees to be paid ench Teri in ad: notice of ome Term to 


S ECOND-HAND HARMONIUMS,— 
CRAMER, BEALE, & CO. have a Steck of various deserip- 
201, Hegent Street. 


PIANOPORTES.—CRAMER, BEALE, & 00.s—For Sale ar Wire. 
Every variety, New and Second. hand, arrantnd —30], Regent Street. 


HARMONTIUMS,-CHAMER, BEALE, & CO, he: 
tion, CRAMER, REALE, EG0-are also Chief, ‘Agente tor Aieaueae 


engraved in any sty Cards 
Wwe edding Car Curt for lady pa ‘Gentleman, dn pt five =F. Cee 


CARDS — Best Qual mality only.—A re pant tr 
for 24. 





Envelopes, with maiden name printed fnaide, de 
Tos, Heraldic Earmaver a) Oeetoe Kereet, 




















A COURSE OF LECTURES TV svn bo delivered im the | New Patent —201, Kopemt Htrect 
A smed Church, on the BCNDAT DENT, 
Tein, by the Hey HENRY CHRISTMAR, MAY Fics Ps ARK YOUR LINEN WITH CULLETON'S 
Lecture! er of the Partsh, Thursday Morning | 
at Bt. i and Chaplalm to the Right Mem the Lard ROYAL EXCHANGE FINE ARTS GALLERY, TENT BIUCTRO-SILVER EATERS. De mas sear, 
. 4, CORNHILL. ioe them tents plate, Iz.: name plate, 24. Gd.. set of moveable 
faensecr:—CHRIST THR LIONT OF THE WORLD. pushers #2. Of: creer d. cite an * Dust free 
U ’ R. MORBY begs to state that he has renin laa, wee o~ 
Sunday, Deceit - Christ bod Puivereal Tight .. ace roe Lf ry the eo On fe connect with Observe, 35, Cranbourn Street, Lei icester Square, W.C. 
TE ap tS RE yt tea Bee ei, wkoyagate 7 eet Wi ia). tor the abe cf Geass 
Bright, “ Sadek “Silat. ULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE AND 
ADVENT LECTURES, LA we pfuiter, Bhayer, sen., OEMEALOGICAL STUDIO, for Tractn ru so, Eee 
Ma ohana acres suisse ae | React | Bie, | Sas, [Lae | Ruin etirece rere Tia 
above-named Church, on the FHURADAY MORSINGS It Abe Chambers, sen,,| Holland,” N | Beare, ~T. CoLarton, Genealogist, 83, (runbourn Btecet Lemesise Batare, 
» 1Kse, by the ‘Rev. HENRY CHRI Ay FRB. 5 ; O'Neill, Vacher, W.C. The studio and leeary ape daly, 
Fig ty wan Lecturer, is Cater, Bake, Oliver, A mper, 
Mayar. : kes," FE. Hughes, A. Provis, H. i. Willis," , 
Svazer:—THE OFFICES OF CHRIST OUR SAVIOUR. DW Deane, hen 8 Tabins, , Witiams, Wee WILL THIS CosT TO PRINT! t 
‘Thursday, December § «Take xxiv, 1 Denby, A-dohastom, | Moasiter, Wood, &e. ree agtnaneht often occurring tn literary minds, 
pm . » Christ Pries| x. 1h The Manufactory of Frames, Looking Glasses, and Cornices is a chaeart me tems and pores persons of nay anene Inbeneseaes tion is ike an 
” ” Linke six‘, | carrcd on as before at 3, Bushoparatebereet W can. MAIUETT, 10 MAIR LANE, LOSDUN. Rit ie ecetied ee 
cate description of FUINTING on tery bX terms. 








lus office being furnished with a larue ard choice assortment 
TYYES, STEAM PRINTIXG MACHINES, HYDRAULIC and 
ether PRESSES, and every mneatern hpenvencent in the Pris 
Art. ASP DCIMEN Tock OF FY ERS and information fer muthers 
sens, Of Opplication, 


Rocuany Banacrs, 13, Mark Lane, London. 


XECUTORS, ADMINISTRATORS, WIDOWS 
toms Se Probate or meats cave Duck tise aetan. 


pe rt a 3, Dean's Oourt, Doctors’ vcommon, Ee | Ph 


WooneE ENGRAVING. — MR. . GILKS 
beanch ofthe Art Inthe Sent stead at Tinet Teasomalie thames 
deanet how cards, and Trade Catalorure DISIGNED and 
r TINTED Londen, st Eases Sraret, ftaaxn, W.C. 
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Sales by Guction. 


the moet Eminent 
orks of Art. 





Pall Mall. Water-Colowr 
Masters, Beautiful Stotuory, and 


MESSRS. F FOSTER will SELL by AUCTION 
at the Gatlers,4, Pall Mall, an WEDNESDAY, DECEMHER 
Mth, at One o'clock precisely, a 


COLLECTION OF CHARMING DRAWINGS 
IN WATER-COLOURS, 


or will satisfy the wetl-trali erttical ye that 
they have bee ain fen sincted with ieraity and Germination eth 
the formation af a Collection "aelight 


eT eee thea will be found mmples day) pore 
Works, AL MW, Tiassa, WA, and desimble exam ples of 
e 


of the } 


Barrett, G. Piclding, PR? Pooks, P. F.,, AHA. 
Resties,C., ane warding. F- a a 
Can, Drv, deakiiie J. ier, 7. 
Cattermale, G. ‘wis, 4. ve Bhat 
Davidian, @. aller, W. Mantel, CA, 
De Wint, P. Oakley. Tayler, ¥. 

im, Works In Statuary, including Vetves at the 
etn Cupid ey The Pet Kid, with Plowers.and other 


‘Works By Bartolini, Monti, &c.; & few Hronses in the bext taste, 
Candelabra, and scant specimens of rare Oreemtal and Séyres China, 
‘All this Valuable Property has bees removed from the residence of 
the owner, and will be found worthy the attewtion of Collectors and 
Amateurs, On View two days prior to the Sale. 





the Valaatieand Extensive Stock of Books, 
i ARTO. y T Ce. A ars Han’ tho 
ile the Country Trade. 

OUTHGATE & BARRETT have been favoured 
with imetructions to SELL Augrsox at their ILooma, 


i —— is 


Fleet Street, an MONDAY, Dy! sth, and iBowing 
| at Oue e'clork, the Lucky ‘Steck of Moake, in Cutten, 
Hound, as weil us thee Plates and © : 
belonging to the well-known and pastes 
of Mesers. Duatow & On, whe are the Country ‘Trade. 
‘The Sale will inctude, among many other Works:— 


we ooR & te aad 2's CATHCRIONE, the Stereotype Piates, 
EERLOCK L & LIBMARY, the Stereotype Plates, Stocks, Copy- 
Iiiebed Manussripes. ‘he, Copy 


refit ASSUAL, the Copyright, Stereotype and 
ee te. 
DAUTON'S HOLIDAY LIBRARY, #4 vols, the Stereotype Pilates, 


the wright, and Stock. 
DATION S SCHOOL LIBRARY, ated ype Her. 8. G. Jouns, 


Mee ENE OODS OF 's OO Shiono 


MARKY HOWITE'S TALES IN PROSE AND VERSE, &e. 

GREEN'S NUNSEMY ANNUAL, PRIMER, LEADING 
STIULINGK, &e 

DARTON'S CHILD'S FIRST BOOK, 

DARTON'S COUNTY MAPS AND ATLAS, ae. 

GHRORGISS MODEL DRAWING BOOK 

GIFT NOOKS. 

INDESTEUCTINLE BOOKS AND MOVEABLE BOOKS. 


And several hundred thoumad volume of thar highly 
Works, the whole renowned a the Senaty of shots Tih alahoes, 
and highly attractive | and Juvenile 
Messrs, Phirton’s pablieations pein vo well a ag tatablished 
gs ch La rege Hooks ¢ the whole eoantry and in the 
ee, renters che males Ie ee antes ane lee offering to 
liste and pultishers as —_ whieh rarely occurs. 





a ale nom, pve aa ee 
To Printseliers, Newepa; Proprietors, Pericdical and 


Nivber Publshersandobhers vfemportant and Valuable 
Eogrured § and Copper fn, mn Dery #ei 
Sor presentation, 


OUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL 


0 UVCTION, at Street, On MONDA 
PVRNING.D Se ee eeeree, Ba Teint, Cresta, stun ottock, 


ENGRAVED STEEL AND COPPER PLATES, 


Cnmpeteing Herring's Horses, a new mutes of of T2 wnpablished Steel 
r . and 
Tintes = se pal oy aa the aner ey Feith, the moet ot atti mre 

wn Wikie’s celebrated subjects, % 

pia, Wikies cna Keeper, by Sos 


by Harker, the steel 
fea tiues ri i plate atlon of of Jorualam, 


hea ine hy Frith, the ste 

steel RumervEs rel 

otber suhgecta; also the atock of mn ser standard teefany Pabiteelious. 
Catrlugues forwarded om receipt of two postage stamps 


cu 





Pinden's Ro Gallery of Britiah Art, the 43 & 
Steel Plates yt bate paper Production —_— Bm 
seurly 4,000. ), capadel en of en 
Baterpriaing Publisher or Speewlator a Large eTeeen. 


QovTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL by 
BD Aarts, ot eee ce 2 ee Tome 


THE 48 ENGRAVED STEEL PLATES TO FINDEN'S 
ROYAL GALLERY OF BRITISH ART, 
‘This admnizadte callection of the chefi-d'amere of all the Great 


Artivta of the Agr, ‘which, bas otiainad Baropean re ye the 
pote ‘of its many amd varied excellemcion, bea’ 

than any other serice of Fintes, the renown « Heition “Artiots ; 
br their high character and lime eng ving, 

wabjects Uustrutive ¢ Hist ory alate “avenue, 2, Domesthe 
Scenes, Lamtacapes, Ke, whic wither for Pre- 


tation Wlates, a ‘Number role wienabene ay wing room Book 
Gift looks, “| Gallery of Art,and many other parpows, It wold 
be a work of sw tion te » te the very hich 
testiowway which the Rovas GALLent oF Harvie Ant has called 
forth daring Its progress. The entimete of the enterprise by 
U nat competest te an opinion meer 

hime beets neat hatter ‘Ttinguinived cnllecture im the 
wuntry heave we the gre 
be Lsetndert in the work, whilst the painters whose 


has included, have not only expressed thalr puiietine 8 at the 
propriaties of thelr pictures, Sat have co-operated, in the most 
pt Tanner. with the artists appulated to engrave tem. Bus 


all further encambum ts cendered worse than saperfuous by the hich | 

probation of the work which has been so liberally expereaed by 
t ° President and Mem&ers of the Hoyal Academy, 
ticullars may be obtained om application. 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 


Paice One Setetrs. 


ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


EDITED BY DAVID MASSON, 
No, If. rox Decewera, 168, 
Com ran te) — 


I. RIPLE conrs AND NATIONAL DEFENCES, IY 
YB DOVE 
IL. TOM BROWN AT OXPORD: 


ee 4. The Bt. Ambrose Boat Chub- 
& Marty, the Servitor. 
» 6 How Drysdale and Make went Pishiae. 


Tit. BOOKS AND THEIN USES. BY DOUBLEDAY. 
IV, THE QUARTERLY REVIEW AND Mi. TENNYSON'S 
MAUD, 
V. MR. KINGSLEY'S MISCELLANTES AND THE SATUR- 
DAY REVIEW. A LETTER TO THR EDITOR. BY 
THE REV. F. D. MAURICE. 
VL IX A BKYE HOTHY. BY ALEXANDER SMITH. 
Vil. DER TOD ALS FREUND: A TRANSLATION OF THE 
PICTURE KY RETHEL. 
VIIt. VICTOR HUGO'S LEGEND OF THE AGES, BY J, M. 
LUDLOW. 
IX. TIME AND LIFE—DARWIN'S ORIGIN OF SPECTR, 
BY PROF HUXLEY, Pts. 
X. COLLOQUY OF THE ROUND TABLE. 


aM} 





*SEA-DREAMS: AN IDYLL" by ALPRED TENNYSON, will 
in the Jan Nutber, also the Coutinuati tion of “TOM 
own AT OXFU ” 


Macuniaan & Co,, » Comareee? | Sate and 23, b egrietta Strect, Covent 
Get Wish Restentbans snd Mirwenen, 204 08 the Rallway fitetions 








Now ready, tn Sr. price ts. No, 6 of the 
REVUE INDEPENDANTE. 


W.d Bookseller, 14, Burt Arcade, and 0, 
ayes, Foreign ee King's 





CuURCH OF ENGLAND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


In Parts, at De. Gf. cach, or framed at be, €d_ and Te. @d_ 
Each Portrait with fac-simile Autograph and Hiographinal Notice. 


Is Decemers. 


Rer.C, J, Vaughan, DD. 
‘Tae Ven. Archdeacon Bvams. 
‘The tight Mev. Bishop Trower, 


Now Reavt. 
Arch of Canterbury. Ker. J. Thomsoer, fh.D. 
Meshop of Kev. W Cureton, DD. 
Hishop of Winchester. Bev. E.M, Goulburn, D.D 
Nisbop of Durham. Her. Dr. 4, A. Mesey. 
Hishop of Exeter. ¥. Canem Stowell. 
Hishop of Oxford. Her, Canon Girdlestone 
Hishop of Oarlinde. Lev. Thomas Jackson. 
Bishop of 5 Mev, Derwent Coleridge. 
Deas of W. imate. ¥. Daniel Moore, 
Dean of Winchester, ary 3... Kempe. 
Dean of Qusterbury, Rev, Thos, 
Dean of Chichester Rer. JM. wellew. 
Dean of Kir, Rev. rs Hi. Hatehison. 
Dean of Carlisle Her. W. Robinson, D.D, 
Arebéracos Rickerstoth. Rev. ..-— Atha AD. 
Archdeacon Den! Rev, Daniel 
Tx Pacranatoow. 
Arch of Trablin. Rew. H, Metvill, B.D, 
le Mev. A. P. DD. 
Bishop of Mane bester. ev. H PLA 
Bishop of Norwich. Merv. J. gs ruey. 
Dean of Nurwich. Kev. J.C. Miller, DD, 
Dean of Ripon, Nev. J. W. Reeve. 
Bev. w.a * lev. W. Dalton, ‘iD. 
. Robert Whites. Ge. de. 
Rev. H. L. Mansel. 
Also, now ready, price 4s. cach. 
Nev. Christopher Words worth, | Pitop of Aberdeen. 
DD. Bishop of Moray and Ros, 
Hashop of Bt, Androw's. &c. &e. J 
Late Bishop Memfleld. 


A singte Portrait free by post on receipt of price in postage stamps. 


Mason & Co., 7, Ainen Corner, Paternoster Row, and 28, Old Bond 
Street, and all Booksellers, 





‘On the lst of December, 148, price be. 

[THE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL 
Second Keries, No, 6, containing the 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY. 
Contents :—The Education of the Phartnacoutical Chemist—tab- 


scriptions to the Jacob Hell Memortal—Pharmaceutical Meetin 
he eer an Preparation of Geanalar Citrate of sia Oem 
ec abiki 


of Chierotorm and the so-called Chiorse Ether with 
Water and Liquids—Dika Bread — M . 


Y of ve Writing Ink—Metallie 

of Sewage—(m a New Mode of Herad 

for Manufacturing Chemical Matches witheat Phosphorus and con 

eacag ne hecoaees Substance—Puimming by Acetate of Morphine— 
‘The Case of Smethurst—The Alleged Case of at Poplar, &e. 


VOLUME XVIII, may be had in boards, as well as the preceding 
volumes, price 1s, te, each. 
Lemon: Jown Ceenewnt, New Harlington Street: 
Mactacutas & Srewant, Ddtinburgh; and Fanxax & Ov, Dubtin. 





HE NATIONS MIND AND PUBLIC 
CORRESPONDENT, just published, contains Presale-Metrieal 
Prothee, tees rt of Poetical Episotical Prelude toan a | 
Moder with Poetical Dedication to Time Parturv, 
| rod the Freindr, the remainder of which to be sentignen 
in future Nambers, to be supported by Voluntary Comtributians. 
Also a ‘variety uf original mater of general peblicinierest. Prove td. 


‘Office, 33, Bonvoric Street, Mect Street, London, B.C. 


{No. 75.— panne 3, 1858. 





Just published in feap. Bro. large type, as. ¢d, extra cloth. 
THE PROPHET OF NAZARETH ; OR, THE 


ONE STORY OF THE FOUR GOSTELA. With Preface tr 
Rev.d, 0. MILLER, B.D, (of Hirmingham). MWMustrations aad Mage 


“I view the pubtication of this volume with much satisfaction. 
and cannot bet asticipate that It is likely to prove very weeful and 
| cea andra acon aaa 

- prrrs 

London; Keer & Box, Clerkenwell Close, 





M EUGENE DE MIRECOURT, le celebre 
© biographe, ft ees a ane a 


pulatre ch gree 
poblie & Lenten, dane Vibes de oa 
Be trouvnlt plus & gt: Tt femmes 
ilbevtres du siecle, NAPOLEON LL, volunm oo ame 
angeles, trait et auoeapae, ‘juluegs aoe 
avec 
Fin. ~ See ietor Hess Fa tahoe — Alcannéos 
‘eulllot.— Morny- — Lard Pub 


—La Keine 
bs ae ha = og &o., &e. 


Adresser les demaudes 4 W. Atiex. on bureas du Coourier air 
} Europe, 4, Iirydges Street, Covent Garden. 





THE SCHOOL EDITION, 
This day, the Fifth Edition, comsiderably enlanged,ds. G4. 


EvcLw's ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. 
with Fipianatery Notes of od iam vt oa: 
Selection Geometrical Exercises the ‘Scnate Meus sat 
College Rati Papety, with Hints, dc. By ROBERT PuTis, 
MA., Trinity College, 


Leadon: Jone W. Pasuse, & Sow, West Stramd. 





‘This day, 2 vols, feap. fro. Oe. 
A GGESDEN VICARAGE; OR, BRIDGET 
STOREY'S FIRST CH. BE. A Tale for the Young. 
Tendon: Juax W, Psaxen & Gos, West Strand. 





ELEGANT GLPT-BOOK, 
Now ready, in post Bro. cloth elegant, price Ge. 
EDEN THE PROPHET. A Tale of the 
Covenanters. Pounded ou Fact. Hy Rev. AM. BROWWN,LLD. 
“ We have read the work with intease interest. While the book 
Ss emgaticaly one one ot Reena is Sak eerie tin the apeads 
Jampoes brain. 


. ame Joun Snow, Paternceter Row. 





‘Will be ready at all the Libraries carty la December, 
HE MARQUIS D'HAUTERIVE ; ; OR THE 


ROMANCE OF A TOOR YOUNG MAN. 
Prench OCTAVE PRUILLEY. a te — 
ork of Scthon that has appeared 


Camere, Petren, £ Giceiw. 





Just published, price 1s Gd. demy Svo. neatly howd tm clots. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF THE RISE AND 


PROGRESS OF THE HRITISH INSTITUTION Poe 
PROMOTING THE roe ante IN THE CNITED KRINGTOM. 


With some Account of for > tata 
Plauen pies Notices of the itis tists whe bave recived 1 P a 
Hy THOMAS SMITH. 


London: Smrkm, Massnact, & Co Stationers’ Hall Court ; 
and Rowsxy Sraxronn, 6, rom 





CHRISTMAS AMUSEMENTS. 


Price La each, 
IDDLES AND JOKES. By =m a 


RUSSELL. Being « com Collection 
Charedes, l'uzzles, Jokes, de. — 


Dustrnted by Marvey. MeCoanell, &c_ 


ACTING PROVERRS , OR, DRAWING hOOM THEATRICAL 
ACTING CHAKADES, By ANNE BOWMAN. Ilbustrated 
YOUNG FRANK'S HOLIDAYS. By STIRLING COYNE. 


Lemtion: Hovriazer, Wanwn, & Hourtaser, Parringdam Street, 








‘This day, in demy two, New Edition enlarged, price t. 


HE HELLENICS OF WALTER SAVAGE 


LANDOR, [1 Ghis pdition several of the 
others have been re-written. peSererpars, ae 


Leedon: R. Gairrin & Qo. Bdinbergh: J. Nyrewon 





In December will be pubitished. 
Pyeeeest OF THE EARL OF ELGIN'S 


, Private Secretary 
Elgin Russian Bibores of the Hines Sea” er 
tn 2? vole ho. illustrated with suimerous Engravings oe Cheame- 


Se se from Dwawings, and Photograyis 
Wriatax Braca wooo & Sons, Edinburgh and Lomden. 





Jtist poblisberd, price 29. tal, Part X10. of 


HE ENGLISH CYCLOPEDIA OF ARTS 


AND SCIENCES, Belag the Fourth Divider GLIsk 
CYCLOP DLA, conducted by CHARLES ENIGHT = 


*,* Vole I. and 11. are pow ready, price Ms. cach 
Leodeon;: aavaret & Evans, lt, ouverie Street, EC. 





in 2 ban teomee Cheng velar. 


PICTURES OF LIFE A? AND CHARACTER. 


FROM THE COLLECTION mr ME. PUNCH. 
*,* Votumes t. and LL. are always on sabe, price $20 each 
Leodon: Baaveray & Evans, 11, Bouverte Street, Ec. 


Early ln December will be bated 
price Ia ae The TH 








New Seances, 
~~Daceusan 3, 1950 


Na. 73.—p 
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NEW CHRISTMAS DRAGON STORY. 
On Derember 1,Tthatented “Phis,” ural extracioth, gilt sides 
prtoe as. 


LF E MIN REL; in Original F 
Algo befire pied By ROBERT A, BRONG 


Réiteral Tne Waicome 
London: Herustas & Waourr, 05, Yalermovter low. 





NEW WORK BY SAMUEL LOVER, 
‘This day, with Mhetrotions, feap. tto., toned 

wilt niches ured evigue, pericu Athe, Gi, 
MEETS ICAL ts TALES AND POEMS. 


RAMUBL LOY 


7) @ttrs choth, 


* Lovers talame comes forth a a ini sous Christmas Book, 
the cuntents bemg eftirely orazginal.” a Tieetpeet albioe Soe. 14,14. 
Leedon > Hovisrow & Waraws, 6), Pateraceter How, 





NEW GIFT HOOK, 
Tilustrated with WO Engravings, price S¢. 
HE BOY'S BIRTHDAY BOOK. An En- 
Urely Origiza) Collection of Tales, Hesaya, and Narratives of 
Adventures, by Mrs 6 €. Hast, Writes Nowrrr, Acoverrs 


vMaW, Tiese Muine, Gross Acocurs Mala, Wilisaie 
Bapuon, ‘end Retwentann Bowanze 


London; Movwsros & Waraier, 04, Putermester Hew. 





Now ready, with & Ittuxtrstions by M’Conmell, post Bve. lite. Ge. 
WICE ROUND THE CLOCK, 
By GROUGE AUGURTUS BALA 
Zondon: Hovurray & Waromr, 63, Paternoster Rew, 





With 2% Tustrutions by M*Coaneil, foap. te. cloth, Ts. 4d. 
HE ADVENTURES OF MR. WILDERSPIN, 
By ANDREW HALLIDA 
Lewdon: Hovistas & Waionr, 6, Si cee. 





Dediested to Dr, Lerusur, ME. Me 
7, coewplete im 2 vols. price 24. ti, sarh, or bound 
oe T vot. 7, etoth galt, caown Sve. 800 Empravings. aad 
TTHE FAMILY DOCTOR. A completo Die- 
thanary of Deematic Medicine and Mousckodd § 
Never has & more Dowels useful book, been caee % be] 
A ae pd al ated be 


Losdue: Horteroxs & Wayomr, 45, Patcrncster Row. 


Medical Officer for the City of 





Oa December |, crown tra, prier Js. Od. cloth, gilt lettered, 


HE MASTER-KEY TO PUBLIC OFFICES, 
AND CANDIDATE'S COMPLETE INSTAUCTOR 
Fully showlsg— 
it Places te Seek 4, The Salaries, Foules of Pree 
. What 8h te Take. . Claseathen! 
Attendance, 


1 
2. 
3, Who are the Patrans. 

4. What arv the Rxaminstions, Prizes in each Offire, 

&. The Apes and Qanhifeations. | T. Ietiring Pensions, &x. 

The whole Suntng a $ Cumpreensiye Benen. Pe at foams 
destirons to cm Depurtraens or estes Service 
Hy JOHN BOL Craik, Eaq., Darrister-at-Law, terol The Cire 
Servece Gasette, 


Leodoa: oat ustos & Wasoer, &, Paternoster Row. 


Ou December}. En Berond Rerles, price tq. tad 
bey with Di B Orieinal reravings. Also, = on Second 
Series bonind Cogether an Gne ier price 7s. entrained with 
#70 Original Engrarings. Crowe fva. pp. 75. wits and Frontie 
piece by Harvey 
EN THOUSAND WONDERFUL THINGS. 
Cunprising averytving hg ont Mare, Crld, Carivus and 
Qoaint, Keorntr= and Extraordinary in afl Ages amd 5 ‘atiuns. 
.: iwrrey oy E. F. KING, MA, 


Teednn: Wann & Lace, 14, Moet Street. 








Fifth Thonsand. With #0 ¢hriginal Ulustratiogs, price 2s, 6, 


HF FAMILY CYCLOPH DIA. A Complete 
‘Treasary of Useful Toformities on cete leering apn 
Oic commen interests apd daily wants of wt Menkin 5 Com pria mg : 


L—THINGS NOT GENTRALLY KNOWS, 
1£.-—-THINGS THAT OUGHT TO KE KNOWM. 
112-—THINGS WOKTH KNOWING. 


By the Editers of The Firevily Friend 
London: Wann & Lock, 14, Fivet Btreet. 





Fitth Edition. With 250 Drectiptive Parravingx., price de, Gl, 


HE WIFF'S OWN BOOK OF COOKERY, 
containing 14200 Original Hecipes, adapted te all incomes. 
“ This rolume furaishes every lady in the land with every sort of 
tofermation ale can tequire for purchasing, oneting, servien, sed 
carving any meal fur any smount of guests ree thren to thirty," = 


Lady 9 Newrepeper. 
by phason sense nel practic] worth. —slhmatratad 
fatten News, 
‘We commend Tak Wiews Gem Boox or Conneny ne the beet 
t that was ere issued. It shiuuld be in cvery indy's 
Et . Femes' a ervnacte. 


Teedun: Wise & Loes, 134, Plect Street. 


ssn chen 
huweebu 





Fourteenth Theasud, With jon onstratious, melee Be. fi 
ACTS FO R 


2 


London: Wan> & Loee, 1%, Picet Servet, 


tien, Hours of 
and 


ONE SHILLING MONTHLY, ILLUSTRATED. 


ITHE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


EDITED BY W. M. THACKERAY. 


With whom will be associated some of the most —— Writers in ev 
department of Literatur me 


*,° No. I. will be published on the First of January, 1860. 
Communicutions for the Editor shoal be addressed to the care of Messrs, Suirn, Exoxa, & Co., 66, Cornhill. 
Sara, Exorgn, & Co., 65, Cornhill. 





NOTICE. 


—— 
On Saterday next, December 10, 1858, will be published, pries 3d. No. I, of 


THE CHEMICAL NEWS, 


(With which is Incorporated THE CHEMICAL GAZETTE) 
A WEEELY JOURNAL DEVOTED to EVERY BRANCH of CHEMICAL SCIENCE, 
AND TO THE DIFFURION OF USEFUL SCIENTIFIC AND PRACTICAL IXFORMATION. 


THE CHEMICAL NEWS can be ordered through all Rooksctlers and Nows Agents throughout the kingdem. 
ADVEETINEWENTS, and rag eed and Besrxsas Coumuntcatioms, are to be addressed to the Gdice, I2 and 13, Red 
Lion Court, Fleet Street, London, B.C. ‘ 











NEW NOVEL.—XNOW READY, 


AGAINST WIND AND TIDE. 


BY HOLME LEE, 
Author of “ Syiran Holt’s Daughter,” “ Kathie Brando,” £c. 
3 rots. 


Surrn, Exper, & Co., 65, Cornhill, 














TENNYSON’S “PRINCESS,” WITH MACLISE’S ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Just pubhahed, bemutifully printed in royal vo. price 16s, 


THE PRINCESS: A MEDLEY. 


BY ALFRED TENNYSON, ESQ., D.C.L., 


PORT LACEXATE, 


WITH TWENTY-SIX ILLUSTRATIONS ON WOOD BY DANIEL MACLISE, R.A. 








WORES BY MR. TENNYSON. 


IDYLLS OF THE KING. Price 7s.| THE PRINCESS: A Meonny. Srventu 
cloth. Evrtion. Price 6, cloth. 

POEMS. Etevextu Eprriox. In 1 vol.j] MAUD, AND OTHER POEMS. A New 
feap. Syo. price Os. cloth. Lnrttiow. Price Ge, cloth. 


IN MEMORIAM. Severru Enittoy. 
London ; Epwarp Moxon & Co., 44, Dover Street, 


a 
NEW WORK HY THE REV. JOUN PoLAPoRn. 
Now publisted, handscunety tend, price Te. G4. 
UIET HOURS, New Series. 
Hy the Rev 2OU0N Ft LSFORD 
Fifth Méition, price da. 

QUIET HOURS, First Series. 
Faintergh: Tnowas Joa, London: Waxrurax & Oy. 
one my 
Fast pobillsted, prive ts, Oa. 


THE AGONY OF MURDER. Written hy » 
. Pp ior, ceseriblog bis Veetines ow: 
Death, * hte ‘iby the i v JOHN DAVIS ii es oe # 


Tarren, 15, Rrownlew Street, Redfin tise 


Price 6s, cloth. 











PEOPLE'S EDITION.—UNABRIDGED. 
Peioe 1s, # handsome Vdition of 


HEODORE PARKER'S EXPERIENCE AS 
A MINISTER. With some Account of his Marly Life und 
Education for the Menistry. 
Joun Caran, &, King Wilhiam Street, WC. 
W. Winrre, 4, Hhoamehury Bireet, WoC. 
W. Tenepi, 1%, Sirand, WA’ 
Hotroauns & Om, 47, Pleet street, EC. 











| TABLES DE GAY complétes, teaduites en vers | 
trangals pur ly Cogvatizn ne Coaresais 1 wal de 336 pages, | 
Sarre tit pertoaig de Gry. Toetsitcer Edition. Prix hs. 
Leowdea: Warrraaes, 11, Ave Maria Lang; aud iiocanst, | 
1, Heraere street, W. j 


WESTERTON’S LIBRARY, 


HYDE PARK CORNER, 
of Booka, and 





JUS? PUBLISHED BY MR. WESTERTON. | 


Now ready, 2 vols, peice One Oulnca, 


ROCKS AND SHOALS. 


“A” very effective 
ot life, and of a satare 
tw those who devout lent titeratere."— 

reader will himself 
which is simple, amvusing, and repiete with inciéest.”"—Morning 

“A vein of qulet and cagstic wit,an intimate aequaintance with 
the word and its ways, and a mever-failing carrent of sound 

The adventures of 


H 





mort and rood : ha read half a-doren 
day ta Food to bin alike ‘Our cunadence and oar 
sympathy." Gazette. 

In 2 vols. price One Guinea. 


of 
nasiin of love i= 2 Young 
ina + 
a of love is & Yon Kaen le manifests itself ta ite 
iyjects Derwelf to thoae 
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tl 
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In 1 vel, price fs. 


PILGRIM WALKS. 
A CHAPLET OF MEMORIES. 
By Mrs. ROBERT CARTWRIGET. 
“Mrs, Robert Cartwright writes Tike wn 
wR ribet saat it 
preteen te eee od brilba 


but instructive, 
within #o senall a compass."—Natiowsl Standard. 





Im 1 vol. price 5+. 


SERMONS IN SONG: 
A BOOK FOR THE YOUNG. 





In 1 vol. price bes. 6d. 


SHADOWS AND SUNSHINE; 


OR, THE TWO COUSINS. 


By MAURICE KEITH. 
“Que tulit punctum, qul miscuit utile dulci,"—Hoa, 


"The story is much more dramatic than the render might be Ind 
te from a perusal of the eartier pagme; snd te Oe > 
and poenes an 
Baim tde sia i sound the core=—sloriny 
ofthe work is uncommonly well sus- 
tained, and the sentimen' in the of the dominant cha- 
sacters are sound and good." —fitustrated revve af the World, 





In 1 vol. peice 5a. 


THE END OF THE PILGRIMAGE, 
AND OTHER PORMS. 
By ELIZABETH MARY PARSONS. 

“ Contains some sweet and affecting poetry spon sacred and serious 
mene a agetatae Sa alan ton, Rwy serena 
present to the of either sex." Morning Pest, 

London: Crastzs Wastaatox, Hyde Park Corner. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 


13, Gazar Mazinonoven Srezrr. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


. JULIA EKAVA- 

NAGH, Author of“ Nathatle" 3 vols. (TAs day. 
POEMS. By the Author of “John 
Steel Engravings from 


Malia, Gentleman.” 1 yol. with 
designs by Mixxer Forren, by, 6d. bound. 


MR. AND MRS, ASHETON. By the 
‘Author of * Maxoansr avn Mea Harpemeata," 0, J vole 


“We cordially recommend this very agrecatie Novel. It ina 
Pleasant, honest book, and full of interest." —Laterary Gasefte. 


THE WAY OF THE WORLD. By 


ALISON REID. 3 vols. 
“A good novel. It falls little short of being a first-rate one 


cold upom a book like this. 


“tt is ieapenaihle to write a cold eriticiam 
There is |) and fascination ome from the first page to the 
it Teh Bull — 


PICTURES OF SPORTING LIFE AND 


CHARACTER. By LOUD WILLIAM LENNOX. 2 vols. with 
Tittarrations, 24s. beund. Lin Derewber. 


THE QUEEN OF HEARTS. By WILKIE 
COLLINS. 3 vols, 
+ Pell of life and freshness."—Jokn Bail 


A LIFE FOR A LIFE. By the Author 
of Joun Havarax, Gewrurmax.” 3 vols, 

LUCY CROFTON. By the Authoress of 
“ Margaret M |. December. 


altiand."’ 1 vel. lds, ¢d,bownd. (Jn 
BENTLEY PRIORY. By Mrs. HASTINGS 


PARKER. 4 vols. 
novel readers from its brilliant descriptions, 


“ Am acquisition to 
sparkling style, and interesting story." 





INTERESTING CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
Now in course of publication, on the Ist of every alternate month, 
each work complete in 1 vol. price ds. elegantly printed, bound, 
ana iustrated. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD LIBRARY 


OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR MODERN WORKS. 
Vobumes alrendy pablished. 
1. Sam Slick’s Nature and Human Nature. 
2. John Halifax, Gentleman. 
8, The Crescent and the Cross. 


4, Nathalie. Julia ee 
5. A Wonea's Tho hts about Women, 
6. Adam Greme of Mossgray. 


7, Sam Slick's Wise Saws. 
8, Wiseman’'s Recollections of the Popes. 


With Four rortraits. (At Christmas, 





Price ts, da. 
PrxcHs POCKET-BOOK FOR 1860. 
With Digstrations by Jou» Lewes and Joux Tew sce. 
‘Office, 85, Fleet Street. 


a 
CHARLES KNIGHTS POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
Just putdished, price lx, Dart 4 of 
[HE POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
By CHARLES KNIGHT, 

*,* Five Voluzees of this history are pubtished, peice 9+. each. 
London! Baasaray & Evans, bi, Bowverie Strect, B.C. 





Now Ready, petec 1s. Part ¥. of 
Oo NC E A WEE K.— 
CONTALAING! 
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PUBLISHING REFORM, 


BY THE 


NATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


—_o——_ 


OME few years pny New ures Sats 
called attention to the present system 
lishing, and both upon Authors pel the 
Public, the absolute necessity for a thoroags 
Reformation. It maintained that the press: 
of Publishing was not within the Reps 
functions of a Publisher whose duties were that of 
a mero Agent to sell the Books placed in bis 


no effect whatever on the literary wor 
continued to jog on in its usual course, growl! 
and grumbling — Publishers in gen 
without giving its brains the trouble of thi 
how the evils complained of could be remedied 
At last it was determined upon to establish th 
National a Haran for the expres: 
purpose o i to operation a sweeping 
measure of Publishing Reform, the provisions 
which are are as follows : 

I. That the for Printing and Binding shal be 
agreed upon previously 


eum in advertising shall te 
upon previously to the work going to press. 
III. That no commission or any of the innumershie 


months from date 


Thus everything between the Author and the 
Company being simple and clear, no difference 
- c) r on — of — ae 

mpany, depending on the success @ work to 
realise their viiinns will be as anxiows 
as the Author to secure a profitable return. 

The National Publishing Company in ther 
promulgating a new, equitable, and straightfor 
ward mode of publishing, beg to assure Auther 
that every work placed in their hands will receive 
the utmost attention ; and that no pains will be 
spared to give satisfaction. 

Estimates and all requisite information will ® 
forwarded on application to the Manager, at the 

OFFICES OF THE COMPANY : 


&5, MADDOX STREET, BOND STREET, ¥. 





Price 2s, 6d. the Introductory Number of 


In futare to bo issued on the Ist of Februxy & each 
year, Ow. Bd. 


The introductory Number contal amongst 
elaborate “ Review of the British Constioutet 


No. Lg rig Pool, by Loulen Pawrest.<<The Cock * ths articles, an 
Martinest— wineberd Yainter, by E. —showing its incomparable over that of every 
fa vi i 
Ae pO dn il A Joun Prestiin. by Se ptain Sherard | other nation, and its admirable on tothe chara 
shines by iM ) Hredpes Adams.—Our cdgehog.—The song of | of the English peuple. 
it. 
No. XVILL—Crossbomes’ Fat CP. William —Youne London: Natiowat Prntisnmo Compagry, 85, Matict 
iA ; Strect, Bond Street, W. 


Prawn Curry, e 
Rie Johm Franklis, b: Capes Sheranl Osborn, 1t.N.—Itubert 

Stephenson.—In Memoriam, y GO. BR ‘Taylor, 
American Apple 
Rosetti. 
ja Sherard Oxbors, 
E Martinras.—The Yaks ia 
France.—Six of the One, an -p-dooets of the Other, by J, Itay, 
No XX—A Night with the Boobies, T. E. Souther —The 
Swiseming Se! for Women at Paris Mary, by CW. Good- 
by CP, Williaen—Peglichy War-Ships and their 

a Hero.—The ®prigof Lavender. 


K.N,.—Derse and its hee 


Uses —How I bex 
Lerch, Tenniel, Milinis, If. K. Trower, 


With many Mustrations 
y, G. HM. Bennett, H.G. Hine, Woods, 


©. Keene, Wolf, seill, W, 
Boots, Coode, &e. 
PART V1. containing SIX NUMPERLS, and compicting Timt 
Volame, will be published SES prior de, Gel. the 
Pascecat & Evans, 1), Bonveric Street, Fleet Street, EC, 








Price 2s. Od. 


THE RIVAL REFORM BILI!: 
OR, HOME AND FOREIGN POLITICIANS. 
A Pourticar Parcs rx Taxxe Acts. 
In which numerous eminent will perfors 
the amusement and enlightenment of the 
British public, 


London: Nariowar Precusnrxc Comrarr, 95, Mad 
Btreet, Bond Sirect, W, 


? 
No 75,—Wee sum 


LONDON, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 3, 1850. 
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A Oritical Examination of the Text of Shake- | 


e, with Remarks on his La 2 and 
t of hia Contemporaries. By William 
Sidney Walker, formerly Fellow of Trinity 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 


of reading! 
flung about, what crimes and meannesses 
boldly stated or slily insinuated, because two 
learned men have had various views, and 
that which seemed perfect rhyme and reason 
to the one sounded like jingling nonsense to 
the other! No religious war, no political 
struggle, no private quarrel has ever been 


' more severe or bitter, than the extraordinary 


College, Cambridge. (John Russell Smith.) | 


We confess to no sym 
worship of any kind. 
ise of salaaming to Mumbo Jumbo with 
lips and a arms, or under the 
more subtle form of spending a life in in- 
terpreting a favourite author, and finding 
esoteric meanings which perhaps that very 
author would be the last torecognise; whether 
it is the savage’s homage to his wooden idol, 
or the western —— > homage to his 
intellectual one; we hold ourselves apart 
equally from all, There may, doubtless, be 
the accomplishment of some divine ordinance 
in both kinds of fetish worship. In the 
ser or material, we discern the great 

w of all religions—the spiritual instinct of 
the cont, ss $0 spank, 7 © ich man is led to 
the belief in God and immortality, But how 
to class the other, the intellectual manifesta- 
tion? Where to place it among the beliefs 
of man? How to credit that this servile 
devotion to the text, or even to the meaning, 
of any one author that ever lived is a wise 
or healthy mode of employing this earnest 
thing called Life? Surely existence has other 
carea than that of rightly ponctuating, or 
correctly annotating what was, after all, but 
afinite and fallible interpretation of the great 
teries around us! Surely the soul has 

er duties, man’s energies a higher goal! 
Take the Shakspere-idolaters as an example. 
Without andervaluing the love, the thought, 
the unwearied perseverance which this sect 
of literary religionists has shown, we yet 
cannot accept the result as equal to the 
means. We do not hold it a labour worthy 
the whole mental power and active work of 
many men to decide whether, in a certain 
passage, Shakspere wrote “ the” in fall or 
“th’” apostrophe, or whether certain other 
passages were origi written as prose, 
or broken up into blank verse. We know 
that we are waring wees to some will seem 
the worst kind of literary high treason and 
intellectual barbariam, but it seems to us 
that the healthy and national glory in Shak- 
spere is becoming fouled with a wild under- 
growth of cant, that appreciation is de- 
generating into idolatry, and what was once 
rational and unstrained respect is fast 
sinking into fetish-worship of a most dis- 
astrous kind. Disastrous, because this 
formaliatic reverence for the mere word, this 
passionate zeal for commas, and apostrophes, 
and hyphens, for participles spelt with a 
“¢" ora“ d,” for passages cumulated without 
hreak, or divided up into a certain number of 
feet with a capital letter at the begining of 
each line—all this zealotry for verbal purity 
ig not real reverence nor yet real under- 
standing. Those who have loved Shak- 
Bpere most and comprehended him best 
have not been the verbal communtators, the 
“ Correctors,” oldor new. Besides the waste 
of time and energies, which we think might 
be better employed in this overburdened 
world of ours, we or to the Shakspere 
fetishism—which includes Shakspere con- 
troversy and enmity—on the very ground of 
that enmity. Heavens! what fierce passions 
have been excited, all because of a difference 


thick 


hy with fetish | 
ether under the | 


strife which has been going on for some 

years under the name of the Shakspere 

controversy. Not claiming to be a partisan 

of either, we may justly lament the extrava- 

= to which their passion has hurried 
th ies alike. 

Mr. Walker has held himself free from all 
these disfiguring characteristics. His work, 
edited by Mr. Nanzon Lettsom (who is not 

nite so impersonal as his author), is a valu- 
le addition to our philological literature ; 
the most valuable part being the remarks on 
contemporary literature, and the mass of 
learning by which the exact meaning and 
condition of a word is sought to be estab- 
cone a this — bye of the 
guage is the t value o sperean 
criticism. Mencof ies writers of that date 
were s0 colloquial as he; therefore none have 
left us the ordinarily spoken tongue so per- 
fectly preserved. Spenser's strange, quaint, 
formal language, rich in poctry of epithet as 
it was, is almost ag obsolete as Chaucer's; 
Marlowe's “mighty line;" Sidney's stilted 
euphuisma ; Ra cig ‘a nervous English, very 
— and beautiful, but not dgmestic; Ben 
onson’s grand classicalities, néme of these 
have either the wide range or the kindly 
homelincss of Shakspere, and to none there- 
fore can we tarn for all our purposes. But 
Shakspere concluded the circle. As Chaucer 
was the first writer who took us out of our 
bastard Norman-French, so was Shakapere 
the most perfect. He was the true creator 
of the English language as it exists to this 
day; and on this ground it is important to 
know what he did really write. 

Many corruptions have crept into the 
a text; this is of course undeniable. 

o doubt many came from ordi printers’ 
errors, and the natural mistakes of ignorant 
“readers.” Take one most likely mistake— 
& final e with its long up-stroke in the 
erabbed old manuscripts translated into d 
by the printer's types, Walker mentions 
examples of this in his 62d article: 

“ Final d and final e confounded. 

* Antony and Cleopatra, i. 5,— 

o rf * hi m would 

Was boosuy dumb'd yhin , ——— 
Fol, dvmde. 1 will give instances of this error in 
the folio; arising in some instances, perhaps, 
from the juxtuposition of d and cin the composi- 
tor’s case; but far oftener—as is evident from the 
frequency of the erratum—from something in the 
old method of writing the final ¢ or d, and which 
those who are versed in Elizabethan MSS. may 
perhaps be able to explain. I have intermixed 
sotne instances from Pericles, and the Hamlet of 
1603. 2 King Henry 1V., iv. 2, p. 92 (the first 
of the three pages so numbered). cal. 2, 

*To va, th'imagine Voyce of Heanen iteelfa;” 
ae imagin'd. Timon ii, 2, p.84, bottom of col. 
Re cae You would not heare me: 
At many leyscres I propose.” 
For propos'd. Cymbeline, v. 5, p. 395, col. 2.— 
¢—___ ine eyes 
Were not in fault, for she was bonutifall ; 


Mine enres that Avere ber flattery, por my bears, 
‘That thought ber like her sewminy;° . 


for heard. Antony and Cleopatra, i 4, p. 343, 


col, 2,— 
6 nnn Tarliy gue audience, 
Or eoucheafs to thinks bo had Pasteors ;° : 


What hard names have been j for 
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vouchsafed. ii. 5, p. 348, col. 1,— 
*§—____________.___-__ wi il batray 
Tawny fine fishes ;"" 
for tawny-fin'd, i.¢., finn'd. v. 1, p. 364, col. 2,— 
4 I must ae 


Have shewne to thee such a 

Or looks on thine,” 
for look’d. Twelfth Night, i. 3, near the end, P 
257, col. 1,—‘it does indifferent well in a dam‘d 
colourd stocke,’ will be an instance, if flame- 
esloured is the true reading, ‘Winter's Tale, i. 2, 
p. 277, co 2,— 

Ea You 

T lowe thee nota Jarre 

What Lady she ber Lord. 
And ao all the editions, till Collier restored the 
true reading, ‘ What lady sAoudd her lord,” from a 
marginal correction in a copy of the folio, which 
correction, with several others by the same hand, 
he supposes to have been made as early as the 
time of Charles I. If, as he suggests, the error 
arose from should having been written in the MS. 
sh*, this also will belong to the present head. 
Hamlet, i. 1, p. 153, col 1,— 

a as by the same Cou"nant 


And of the jc derigue, 
fits toll to flasalot ° 


Again, final e and er, and ¢ and i¢ are 
often confounded : 
‘* Midsummer Night's Dream, ii. 3,— 

* Pretty soul! she darat not lio 
Near this lack-love, this kill-courtesy.” 
So the folio; and so Var., Knight, and Collier, 
Hanmer {or Pope) expunged the former ‘his ; 
which spoils the construction. Other editors omit 
the second this. But ldéck-love is the old accen- 
a ae nearer Pl neare. ( The force of 
nearer, rsander’s discourtesy (as it appeared 
to our friend Pack), are explained by the scene 
immediately preceding between Lysander and 
Hermia, By the way, Fletcher, Faithful Shep- 
herdess, iii. 1, Moxon, vol. i. p. 275, col. 1, seems 
to have had this last-mentioned in view. I 
suspect that ¢ for erin the terminations of words is 
not an wnfrequent error in the old editions of our 
Measure for Measure, iii. 2, fol R: 74, 

col. I, 1. 2,—‘ Loue talkes with better knowledge, 
and knowledge with deare love.’ King Lear, ii. 
§, ad. fin. p. 299, col. 1,—‘Thou shalt finde a 
deere Father in my lous.’ Hamlet, iii. 2, p. 267, 
col. 2,—'So farre from cheere, and from your 
JSorme atate,* &c." 

And: 

i Night's Dream, v. 1, fol. p. 159, 
col. 1,— 

‘And gines to eire nothing, a local! habitation 
And @ name,” 


‘*Coriolanas, iv. 6, p. 23, col. 1, penult.,— 
‘Peace, is a very Apoplexy, Lethargie, mull‘d, 
deafe, sleepe, insensible,' &c. (Is not mulf'd an 
erratum for mude? ¢ being mistaken for Z, as in 
* Bajazet's mute,’ &c., and the final ¢ for d, so that 
mudée became muld.) Merchant of Venice, ii. 7, p 
171, col, 1,— 

‘The Hircanion doserta, and the ease wildes 
Of wide Arabia,” &c. 
Twelfth Night, concluding song, — 
* When that I was anda litte time boy," &e. 
2 King Henry IV. v. 1, fol. p. 06, coll,—‘a 
ioynt of Mutton, and any pretty little time Kick- 
shawes, tell William Cooke.’ 3, p. 98, col. 2,— 





(good-dieed) Leon 
9 th’ Chock, behind” 


‘Welcome my little tyne theefe,’ &c, 1 King 
Henry VL. v. 3,-—— 
* This speedy quick oo aren 
Of your accustom'd diligence to me.’ 


Folio (and Knight),—‘ This speedy and quicke 
appearance,” &c. I suspect the author wrote, 
‘This speede and q.a.,’ &e, Antony and Cleopatra, 
iv. 10, folio, p, 361, col. 2,— 

«—___________ Swallowes hane bailt 

In Cleopatra's Bailes thar nests. ‘The Anguries 

Say, they know not, they cannos tall,” Ac, 
Vulg. augurers; which word occurs in Julius 
Cesar, ii, 2,— 


*Beeing that death, a necessary end, 
Will coms whos it will come,—What say the an- 


gurers 
It seems possible, however, that in the passage of 
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Julins Casar augurers may be an erratum for 
augures, a8 augurs is spelt in Macbeth, iii. 4, fol. 
p- 142, col. 2,—— 

* Augures, umd vnderstood Relations,’ &."" 

So that, what with mistakes in printing, 
careless readers, the loose delivery of actors, 
changes in pronunciation, and the want of 
knowledge of artificial grammar, it is more 
marvellous that Shakspere has come down 
te us with any purity or integrity left, than 
that he has lost a few finals, or changed half- 
a-dozen participles and prepositions by the 
way. Conjecture and hypothesis make the 
work of annotating extremely exciting, and 
give, moreover, a fine flavour of personal 
ae to all dissentients: and conjecture and 

ypothesis are just now rampant over the 
text of our national author. As there is no 
fetishism which does not include the in- 
fallibility of the fetish, it cannot be allowed 
for a moment that Shakepere ever made a 
halting line, or coupled two inharmonious 
words. A foot too short or a foot too long, 
an obscure passage, an inelegant adjective, 
the smallest of the many mistakes to which 
all authors are prone, would be, to many, if 
fastened on him, equivalent to his dethrone- 
ment and d ion. For ourselves, we 
incline to the belief that aay did 
sometimes trip like meaner men,and that he 
was but a manand not a god, fallible like the 
rest,and by no means exempt from the usual 
errors of genius; wherefore many of the 
proposed modern corrections seem to us 
strained and h itical ; and not in any 
way emendations of the received text. Even 
some of Walker's corrections we would re- 
ject altogether as both unnecessary and not 
enlig! htening; and he is, perhaps, the most 
and the most judicious of the anno- 
tators. But a man's hobby is generally a 
rampaging kind of beast, and no one knows 
exactly where his plunges will end. In the 
Shakspere matter they have ended in the 
manifest bangs of some of the riders and 
the imperilling the seat of all the rest. 





The Great Pyramid. Why was it built? and 
Who built it? By John Taylor, Author 
PPh aaa Identafied,” &. (Longman 

‘Co,) 
Mr. Tayton is, we conceive, a man of an 
eminently inquiring turn of mind. A mys- 
tery, wherever he meets with it, has evi- 
dently a peculiar attraction for him; and he 
cannot rest until he has turned it inside ont, 
and exposed its inmost recesses to the light 
of day. It was, therefore, perfectly natural 
that he should, in times gone by, have de- 
voted his energies to the identification of 

Junius, and that having completed, doubtless 

to his own satisfaction, this Sisyphean un- 

dertaking, he should proceed to the kindred 
task of — the veil which hangs over 
the origin and purpose of the Great Pyra- 

mid. Nor can we, in the latter case espe- 

cially, wonder at his choice. Of all the 

records of their existence, which the men of 
s long gone by have left npon the face of 
the carth, none, perhaps, is so eminently 
calculated to excite universal interest, or to 
ive rise to enthusiastic speculation, as the 

PS yranids of Egypt. It would scarcely be 

possible for even the least curious and im- 

i le of men to gaze with his own 
€yes upon those mighty masses : 
The wonder and the glory of the land 
i the low akies, 


or even to listen to the description of them 





to the present day, without, when the first 
feeling of almost stupefied admiration had 
subsided, experiencing an irresistible im- 

ulse to ask the two questions which, in 
fis present volume, Mr. Taylor attempts to 
answer. And of all possible methods of 
proceedi ing to the solution of these inevitable 
queries, that ado 7 Mr. Taylor is cer- 
lac 2 the most thoroughly trustworthy and 


reliable. It consists in placing, so to speak, 
the Great Pyramid itself in the witness- 


box, and step by step eliciting its history | P 


from its own mouth. Mr. Taylor has never 


himself visited the Pyramids; but he deduces | i 


his conclusions from a careful collation of 
the chief existing records on the subject, 
from the earliest period down to the present 
time. So far from considering his want of 
rsonal acquaintance with the object of his 
inquiry as likely to be in an preja- 
dicial to its success, he is inclined to regard 
this series el * a subject gone 7 
con, ion or regret. “ He cou 
oan ke says, “ have aided acy value to his 
work visited the Pyramids himself, 
and made any of the measurements on his 
own responsibility. He has, onthe contrary, 
higher satisfaction in thinking that nothing 
depends on his own unsu authority. 
The most agreeable of all his duties has con- 
sisted in the opportunity which this essay 
has afforded him, of referring to the state- 
ments of other writers on the subject of the 
pyramids, in whose observations has met 
with the strongest evidence of truth.” With 
the view here Mr. Taylor we 


cannot, we confess, entirely coincide, Unless, | the 


which we are far doing, he mistrusts 
his own capability of making accurateobserva- 
tions and measurements of the Pyramids, 
the fact that his deductions were based w 
the results of his own personal researches, 
as well as upon those of former travellers, 
could not fail to invest them with an addi- 
tional value. Neither would he i 
have deprived himself of the higher satisfac- 
tion to which he alludes: for nothing would 
have depended on his unsupported authorit 
anless the results of his observations diffe 
in some material points from those obtained 
ny his predecessors—in which event Mr. 
aylor’s personal investigation would un- 
doubtedly have added some value to his 
work. d if,as is most likely, his observa- 
tions had tended only to confirm those of 
former travellers, “the most agreeable of all 
his duties” would surely not have been a 
whit less pleasant because he had placed 
himself in a position to perform it in a 


more thoroughly conclusive and satisfactory | pron 


manner, 

With regard to the first of the two 
questions ded by Mr. Taylor, an 
immense majority of those who have in- 
quired into the subject concer in the 
opinion that the 


Pyramids of E were 
desi as the burial-places of ie 
by w om they were built. A long succes- 
sion of travellers, from Strabo and Diodorus 


Siculus to Dr. Robinson and the Rev. A. P. 
Stanley, have without hesitation in 
a this view. 80 long ago, however, 
as the commencement of the it century, 
a different th was some of the 
scientific men who accompanied the French 
expedition to Egypt, viz., that the threo 
largest Pyramids were constructed on certain 
geometrical gen tse and were intended to 
perpetuate the memory of the standard by 
which they were built, This hypothesis was 


were made at times when the 
the edifice were more or leas covered 
cau i Ser ick kek ope 
point, it ong aus 
— condition of the id is far from 
4 that in which it was left, by its builders, 
t 


i 


been designed for the reception of a corner- 
stone; and it was finally converted into a 
certainty in 1837, when Col. Vyse discovered 


two of the casing-stones, actually im situ, 
nearly in the centre of the face of 
the i The at which these 


2, 
5 
i 
z 
g 
i 
E 


known, —- of i 
easily ascertained, all ite dimensions are 


then satisfactorily They are as 
follows : 
_ Beet. Inches, 
Length of former base, including caaing- 
Length of ittmse 5 3% 
Former incl casing-stones . "4590 ® 
Present perpeniclar e 1 > 
Former bearht, - 2« e eo GU 
Width at pede in front of easing tae 
stones in centre of northern sido =. 3S 6 
Thickness ofpaving-stones . . i s 
dere, Roode. Pia. 
Former extent of base e 13 1 2 
extent of base - 12 3 3 


The angle of the casing-stones bet 
51° 50’, and the base 764 feet, the height 


the i ing it to end in a paint, 
asks 


would be 486 feet. * at Treason,” 

Mr. Taylor, “ can be as for the founders 
of the Great Pyramid giving it this precise 
angle, and not rather ing each face an 


equilateral triangle? The only one we can 
meu is, that they knew the earth to be a 
sphere; that they had measured off a portion 
of one of ita circles, and by observing 
the motion of the heavenly bodies over the 
earth's surface, had ascertained its circum- 
ference, and were now desirous of leaving 
behind them a record of that circumference 
as correct and imperishable as it was possible 
for them to construct. They assumed the 
earth to be a perfect sphere, and as they 


© 486 feet (?) 


| 
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knew that the radius of a circle must bear a| English fect, or 500,000,000 English inches, 


certain proportion to ita circumference, they 
then built a pyramid of such a height in 
proportion to its base, that its perpendicular 
would be equal te the radius of a circle equal 
in circumference to the perimeter of the 
base. How the thought occurred to them 
we cannot tell, but a more proper monu- 
ment for this purpose corld not have been 
devised than a vast pyramid with « square 
base, the vertical height of which pyramid 
should be the radius of a sphere in its cir- 
cumference equal to the perimeter of the 
base. It was impossible to build a hemi- 
sphere of so large a size. In the form of a 
pyramid all these trutha might he declared 
which they had taken eo mnch pains to 
learn; and in that form the atructare would 
be less liable to injury from time, noglect, or 
wantonness, than in any other.” 

Now, the exact angle which must be given 
to the face ofa pyramid in order to enable 
it to fulfil these conditions is 51° 51’ 14*; to 
which the observed angle of 51° 50’ is as 
near an approach as the magnitade of the 
work would probably allow. As a further 
proof that this coincidence in the angles was 
not accidental, Mr. ‘Taylor refers to the state- 
ment of Herodotus, which he gathered from 
the official guardians of the Pyramid at the 
time of his visit, that “each face of the Pyra- 
mid is 8 plethra, and the height is equal." He 
concludes that this measurement refers, not 
to linear but to square measure; and that the 
statement signifies that the number of square 
feet in each face of the Pyramid is equal to the 
square of the height. Now, the angle of 
inclination necessary to ensure this propor- 
tion is 51° 49° 46°; which is again a very 
close approximation to the observed angle of 
51° 50°, The proportion of the circumference 
of a circle to ita diameter is 9°1415927 to 1. 
The La prone height or radius of the 
Pyramid being 486 English feet, ite diameter 
3s 972 feet; and its perimeter is four times 
764, or 3056 feet. Taking the diameter as 
unity, we have 1000 feet of 972 of the 
English foot, and in the circumference 3144 
of the same feet. The true proportion in a 
sphere would be 3141'5927 feet, about 24 feet 
less than the actual measure. This foot of 
“872 of the English foot is precisely the larger 
Roman, or Italian, foot, whose ‘connection 
with the Pyramid measure is thus estab- 
lished. By ‘a series of elaborate but very 
interesting calculations, Mr. Taylor shows 
that the different ancient feet with which we 
are acquainted, as well as the English foot, 
are peairy cemnected with the Pyramid 
measures, us the foot of Drugus or of 
Diodorus Siculus, which is 1:0902 English 
feet, is contained 7 times in the length of 
the base of the Pyramid, and 120 million of 
times in the circumference of the earth, as 
given by Eratosthencs; and it is that 
Measure of the circumference of which 
363,636 feet constitute a ree. This is 
actually the length of the degree in the 
latitude of the Great Pyramid. The circum- 
ference of the earth being 120 million 

tian feet, the diameter would be about 

“ O00) feet, or 458,400,000 Egyptian 
mehes, numbers which furnish no principle 
of unity asamensare of the diameter. If, 
owever, we express the diameter of the 
earth in English, not in Egyptian, feet, we 
have 41,672,: feet, or 500,068,560 inches: 
and the circumference is 130,908,000 English 
feet, or 1,570,896,000 inches. Doubling this 
last number, we have 3,141,792,000 English 
Mches; and dividing 130,908,000 by 3°141792 
(stead of 3141598) gives us 41,666,667 


for the diameter. Hence, at the building of 
the Pyramid, the diameter of the earth was 
indieated by 1, when ita circumference was 
represented by 3°141792 (the actual propor- 
tion of the diameter of a sphere to its cireum- 
ference being 1 to 141592), These num- 
bers are double the actual measure, which 
| therefore allows 500,000,000 inches for the 
| diameter, and 1,570,896,000 for the cireum- 
ference. But these inches aro English 
inches: whence Mr. Taylor concludes that 
the English inch was invented at this early 
period to express the 500 millionth part of 
the diameter of the earth. Not only all the 
ancient feet with which we are acquainted, 
but also all the cubits which we find men- 
tioned in the Seriptures and elsewhere, are, 
according to Mr. Taylor, connected with the 
Pyramid measure; but we have not space to 
detail the connection in each case. Mr. 
Taylor wishes to see the French metre and 
the English yard superseded by the Pyramid 
metre, which, like the French metre, repre- 
sents the 40 millionth part of the cireumfe- 
rence of the earth as measured by the Pyra- 
mid. Its length would be 39-2724 English 
inches; and a reduction of 1 in 400 from the 
French metre would bring the two metres 
inte conformity ; whilea reduction of 9, from 
the Pyramid metre would make it equal to 
the English yard. “Ifthe Pyramid metre,” 
says he, “were thus introduced into each 
syatem a3 an integral part of ita measures, 
the two nations would have a common 
standard to which they could refer in their 
dealings with each other; while the minor 
divisions in each scale would remain under 
their present denominations for the con- 
venience of the common people in each 
country.” 


Having thas concluded, from the exterior 
measurements of the Great Pyramid, that it 
was designed as a record of the dimensions 
of the earth, it now remains to inquire what 
we can learn from its interior. The only 
object as yet discovered inside the Pyramid 
isan oblong coffer, shaped like a trough or 
hot-bath, hollowed with the greatest accu- 
racy out of a solid block of porphyry, and 

laced in what is known as the King’s Cham- 
ber. This coffer has generally been regarded 
as designed for a sarcophagus. But, from a 
consideration of its dimensions, as recorded 
by Col. Vyse, Mr. Taylor arrives at » very 
different conclusion. It is 78 inches long, 
20-5 wide, and 34°5 deep; and its enbic content 
is consequently 71,311°5 inches. Now the 
cabe of the Karnak cubit of 41°472 inches is 
71,528°8, a number so near to that expressing 
the cubic content of the coffer, that Mr. 
Taylor concludes that the true capacity of 
the coffer is a cubic Karnak cubit, and that 
it is designed to be a standard measure of 
capacity, Fle traces its connection with the 
Hebrew, Greek, and Roman measures; and 
finally with those which are in use amongst 
us at the present day. This portion of his 
inquiry is so curious and interesting as to 
deserve extraction : 

** But no nation, ancient or modern, is #0 
remarkable for having preserved a close ent 
with the Pyramid coffer as our own. First, our 
peck of wheat, Eke the hecleus and modius, is 
contained 128 times in that coffer; secondly, $2 
of our bushels of wheut, or 4 of our quarters of 
wheat, would fill a vessel of that same capacity 
if we had one still in ase; but, thirdly, though a 
vessel of this capacity ia not in existenca with us 
at present, we must have had such a measure in 
enter times, since we make daily reference to it: 
for, when we say eight bushels of wheat are a 


quarter, we affirm it to be a fourth part of some 
entire measure, which is exactly equal in capacity 
to the Pyramid coffer, 

* This measure was our chaldron, in Latin 
caldariium, a hot bath; and though our measure 
was never used as a beth, we cannot wonder that 
such a name was given te the vessel, if it re- 
sembled, as it probably did, the Pyramid coffer, 
for that is made exactly in the form of a hot dash, 
But no other nation, as far as we can ascertain, 
has ever made use of such a measure of capacity 
besides the Englieh, and given it a name so exactly 
corresponding with that which would be a tre 
description of the pyramid coffer. The laver of 
the Scriptures represents the same vessel in size 
and shape, but it was not used as a measure of 
capacity, The Roman labrum, which is the sama 
word as (aver, was applied to a bath in which a 
person may recline or bathe ; as also, to a trine- 
soa, bot not to a measure of capacity: and, 
probably, in no other country than our own is 
the word ckaldron, which means a Aot bath (as the 
word culdron means an trea or copper vessel con- 
taining hot water), retained as the proper term for 
a mensure of capacity, precisely equal to that of 
the Pyramid enjfer. By thease severnl minute and 
singular coincidences, the English nation aa 
to be more closely identified with the people who 
founded the Great Pyramid, than ea of these 
uations of antiquity who were apparently brought 
into closer contact with Egypt in the earliest 
ages, 

He also traces to the coffer the distinction 
between Troy and Avoirdupois weight: 


‘*As the Pyramid coffer contains 15,005,760 
Troy grains, or 18,000,000 open (omitting 6760 
graina, equal to one pound), so jt contains 3125 
pounds Troy of 5760 grains. But this is the 
weight of water. If the coffer were filled with 
wheat the weight would be only 2500 gi or 
one-fifth less, Accordingly, 10 pounds Troy of 
water would ocenpy the space of § pounds Troy of 
wheat. Tho coffer was probably intended fora 
corn measure in the first instance, but it was also 
found that the same vessel, which would hold 
2600 pounds of wheat, would hold 3125 pounds of 
water or wine, Hence any vessel of capacity 
which would hold 10 pounds of 5760 grains was 
considered to hold 8 pounds of 7200 grains, This 
was the original in all probability of our Avoirdu- 
pois pound, 

“The name of Avoirdupeis does not appear to 
have been given to any kind of weight in England 
earlier than the ninth year of Edward the Third, 
It is again mentioned in the twenty-fourth year of 
Henry the Eighth, when a statute directa ‘that 
beef, pork, mutton, and veal shall be sold by 
weight, ealled Averdupois ;? whence we may 
infer that butchers’ meat had previously been sold 
by Troy weight. If there was an older weight 
which expressed the relation that water was sup- 
posed to bear to wheat, when bath occupied the 
same space, viz., that of 5 to 4, or 7200 groins to 
$760 grins, go other peculiar name for it has 
come down to our times, 

“But there was, from the earliest ages, a 
different pound from the Troy pound made use of, 
by which the merchant bougiit his goods ; and his 
profit was obtained by selling them agnin at the 
same price in a less pound. This pound was called 
the merchants pound. Its ounce was the same as 
the Trey ounce of 480 grains, but, instead of 
12, it contained 15 ounces. Fleta says ‘ Quindecim 
uneie faciunt libram mercateriam’—'15 ounces 
make the merchant's pound.’ It was equal, there- 
fore, to 7200 grains Troy ; but its object was not 
to represent the comparative weight of wine and 
wheat, or water and wheat, but to give an advan- 
tage equal to 20 per cent., or one-fifth, to the 
merchant or wholesale buyer, in making his pur- 
chases. He sold his a i at the same price per 
pound at which he lought them, the increment of 
three ounces in fifteen, or 20 per cent., being his 
profit, Further advantages were also given him ; 
as when 112 and 120 pounds were in some cases 
reckoned to the 100 pounds, on his taking a large 
quantity, Thus the merchants pownd was a sort 
Uf rough woholeeale pound, in which small amounts 
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were disregarded, these being designed to be 
given to the merchant ; and hence it was that the 


Avoirdupois pound when it was established, took 
no cognisance of any weight below a scruple. In 
goods not weighed but counted, a larger number 


was allowed the merchant at the retail price of 
the smaller number.” 


Even the term Troy-weight is, according 
to Mr. Taylor, derived from the coffer, bein 
a corruption of Trough-weight. This fancifa 
etymology he supports by the, perhaps, not 
strictly conclusive assertion that the word 
mud is identical with per, “a word employed 
by the Phoenicians to nt that in- 

»termingled condition of: and water before 

. the creation, which the Greeks called chaos ; 
which mixture of earth and water on a small 

. scale we still call mud, whatever be the cause 
to which it is owing.” 

Judging from the fact that the measures 
which we meet with in the interior of the 
Pyramid are principally cubits, Mr. Taylor 
ventures on the somewhat h us and 
not very obvious conclusion that there was 
a difference in the circumference of the 
earth before and after the Deluge, and 
that the builders of the Pyramid were 
acquainted with both measures. The earth 
after the Deluge, says he, being increased by 
the addition of those waters which were 
originally above the firmament, must be 
larger than the antediluvian globe. He finds 
that 20,000,000 sacred cubits of 248832 
‘inches, and 24,000,000 royal cubits of 20°736 
inches, and 7200 miles of the Egyptian foot 
of 10909 English, are contained in the 
diameter of the earth, supposing it to be 

ual to 497,664,000 inches, instead of 

000,000; and considers that these round 


numbers favour the notion that the former | 


earth had been measured, before the measure- 
ment of the present earth was undertaken. 
“But” he continues, “if this were true, we 
might expect that, before the latter measure 
was completed, the old measures would still 
be made use of in the construction of the 
interior parts of the Great Pyramid:” and 


thus accounts for our finding cubits rather 
than feet in the measures the interior, 
the Pyramid to be 


Bat surely, supposi 
designed as a acer. | the measurement of 
the present earth, that measurement must 


have been completed before the Pyramid was | 


begun. The id did not determine the 
measure, but the measure the cL bagraag and 
we do not see how it is ible to deduce 
the conclusion that its builders were ac- 
-quainted with two different measures of tho 

* earth from the oceurrence of cubits rather 
than feet in its interior dimensions. 

We now come to the second question: 
‘Who built the Great Pyramid? In order to 
answer this query, it is clearly of the last 
importance to fix the date of its construction. 
In attempting to do this Mr. ep. ed en 
in a very remarkable specimen of the circu 
form of argument. The general opinion is, 
he says, that the Pyramid was built about 
4000 years ago. Now it appears that the 
polar star can at present be seen through 
one of the ventilating shafts of the king's 
chamber, and Col. Vyse, conceiving that this 
fact might sibly have regulated the 

ition of the Pyramid, communicated to 

ir J. Herschel a minute description of this 
shaft, and uested his opinion on the 
point. Sir John replied that 4000 years ago 
the present polar star could not possibly 
have been seen through the air of the 


Pyramid, but that at that time the star a_ 


Draconis was the polar star, Having, there- 





fore, employed the popular belief of the date 
of the Pyramid to determine what was the 
polar star at that period, Mr. Taylor argues 
that the fact that a Draconis was the star is 
a strong proof that the i ng was founded 
4000 years ago, This being satisfactorily 
determined, he proceeds to inquire who 
founded it. According to Herodotus, it was 
built by the shepherd kings, who were 
hostile to the existing worship of the 
Egyptians, They could not, therefore, have 
been the sons of who were of the same 
kindred, and consequently of the same 
religion, as the Egyptians; nor is it likely 
that ~ nas of J pear A cee mission was 
to le Europe, sho ve migrated into 
E mae Ghee lneesiord, is the only pos- 


sible progenitor of the builders of the } the 


d. Even in the time of Joseph we 
are told that shepherds were an abomination 
to the Egyptians ; and the existence of this 
hatred of shepherds can only be ascribed to 
the recollections of the shepherd kings. Ita 
cause must have been the same as that of 
the enmity between the Egyptians and the 
Israclites, viz., the practice of sacrificing 
living animals which prevailed among the 
latter people; and this is a fresh proof that 
the shepherd kings were, like the Israelites, 
descendants of Shem. On looking over the 
list of the descendants of Shem, we find that 
Eber, the great grandson of Shem, had two 
sons, Peleg and Joktan. Only one son of 
Peleg is mentioned, while thirteen of Joktan's 
are enumerated at length. Why is this pre- 
ference shown to Joktan, who was the 
younger son? Dr, Townsend supposed that 
the wholethirteen werementioned for the sake 
of introducing the name of the youngest, 
Jobab, whom he is inclined to identify with 
Job; but Mr. Taylor opines that they were 
specially enumerated because they were the 
builders of the Pyramid. ‘The first idea of 
the work was clearly Noah's, for no other 
reason than because he built the ark; and it 
was carried out by hisdescendants. Further 
confirmation of this view is afforded by the 
names of some of Joktan's thirteen sons: 
Almodad, that of the eldest, signifies the 
measurer; Sheleph, that of er, means 
the drawer off of water, whence it is probabl 
that he was the maker of the great Nile 
canal, the Bahr Yousef. “In the time of 
Peleg,” we are told, “the earth was divided,” 
an allusion which clearly refers to the 
measurement of ita dimensions recorded by 
the Pyramid. Finally, the founders of the 
Pyramid, to have conceived the design 
ascribed to them by Mr. Taylor, must have 
been the greatest philosophers and the 
greatest benefactors the world ever knew; 
and “ this,” continues Mr. Taylor, “ is a title 
woe shall be justified in conferring upon the 
sons of Shem, if no other were in 
existence to whom it would be more con- 
sistent with the facts of history to attribute 
it.” ‘This is doubtless a very just conclusion, 
supposing the existence of any such philo- 
sophers at so remote a period to be an ascer- 
tained fact; but it is scarcely so inevitable as 
long as it is possible to doubt whether they 
existed at all. If, as Mr. Taylor argues, 
“God may have given to some individuals, 
even at that early age of the world, the know- 
ledge for which we are now ow 
surely their attainments should not 
tried by, but should rather be re ed as 
the tests of, the discoveries of modern 
acience—a view which not even Mr. Taylor 
is earch to =< or to act upon, 

fith regard to the passages of Scripture 
in which, acording to Ur. Taylor, the Pyra- 


mids are alluded to, we can only 
certainly would not have w 
if he had omitted them al er. When 
Mr. Taylor reads in the Book of Job, that 
“the morning stars sang together, and al! 
the sons of God shouted for joy,” he is quite 
pela flee ip cael cf ie Peel 
oicing was the completion € j 
ond thet its baildere are spoken of as sons 
of God and morning stars; but he must not 
rapport fim such purely nfl postin 
su su 
as these. Wa kava ng denial Shek o wancions 
man might succeed in finding many such 
allusions to the Pyramids up and down the 
Bible. There is, however, one curious 


say that he 
his case 


mentionad by Mr. Taylor in this place. 
Hazarmaveth, one of the sons of Joktan, is 
stated by Bochart to have invented the 
Arabian names. Not so, says Mr. Taylor; 
it was probably the numerals he invented, 
not the language. The Arabian numerals 
were very early known in Egypt, for we find 
among oldest iaaccatvetles 1, 2, and 3, 
just as they are formed at the present day, 
while the rest are represented either by ar- 
bitrary signs or by the juxtaposition of two 
of the former figures, as 5 by 3 and 2, &. 
Zero is not found at all. Now, says Mr. 
Taylor, both ype presen of 1, 2, 3, the 
absence of zero, the dag ta of denoting 
the higher numbers by the junction of two 
lower ones, which clearly proves that 
= fl the hieroglyphics were not in hoy 
it of ex i increase 

juxtuptaition of Seaees, = alike sna fos 
the Arabian numerals were known at this 
remote period. ‘The first proofs we can un- 
derstand, but what of the second and third ? 
Why, he replies, they clearly prove that the 
— ~~ jaya known Pes ee zero 
and this mode of expressin increase 
had been forgotten. This g, if not the most 
conclusive, certainly the most convenient 
form of argument we have met with for a 
long time; and by its judicious em 

Mr. Taylor will have httle or no di in 
proving anything he likes in an equally 
satisfactory manner, 

Mr. Taylor tells us that in his 
work he has made an attempt to recovers 
lost leaf in the world’s history. Whether 
he has succeeded in doing so, or only in sup- 
plying | page which never existed, is, we 
think, a question not entirely free from 
doubt. That part of his book, however, 
which relates to the first of his two questions 
is Wet interesting and contains many re- 
markable and suggestive facts. The opinion 
that the Pyramids were intended for tombs 
has never, as Mr. Taylor observes, attained 
the dignity of a theory; and few people 


bably are s0 wedded to it as to be at all se- 

riously unwilling to see it supplanted by a 

better, The shape of thecoffer and itscom 
from hieroglyphics, are deci 

inconsistent with the idea that it was desi 

for a sarcopha On the other hand, it 


may not be out of place to observe that the 

etrical theory does not seem to account 
or the immense bulk of the Pyramid; for 
an infinitely smaller Pyramid, of more 
durable materials, would have answered the 
purpose at least equally well. As to the second 
question, Mr. Taylor's book leaves us pre- 
cisely where we were, We knew nothing 
about it before, and we know nothing nov; 
Mr. Taylor may have succeeded in con- 
vincing himself that the sons of Joktsan 
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were the builders of the Pyramid; but we | 
<question whether hia book will produce a 
#irnilar effect upon the general public. | 





Early Voyages to Terra Australis, now called 
Australia: A Collection of Documents and | 
Fiztracis from early Manuscript Maps, | 
Tllustrative of the History of Discovery on | 
the Coasts of that vast Island, from the 
Beginning of the Sixteenth Century to the | 
time of Captain Cook, Edited, with an | 
In uction, by R. H. Major, Esq., F.S.A. 
(Printed for the Hakiuyt Society. 

THe volume just issued by the Hakluyt 

Society forms one of the most valuable of 

their publications. It contains several nar- 

ratives of voyages made at various periods 
by Australian discoverers, some never before 
printed, others now rarely to be met with, 
and all of importance to the student. 

But the chief merit of the work lies in the 

introduction, which occupies a third of the | 

book, and in which a subject most difficult 
to deal with is treated with such clearness 
and ability as deserve the highest praise. 

The question as to who were the earliest 

discoverers of Australia has never before 

been satisfactorily investigated. Mr. Major 
has gone thoroughly into the evidence bear- 
ing upon it, and we have now in his “ Intro- 
duction” the fruits of his research—one 
which must have occupied no little time, and 
have given no inconsiderable trouble, even 
to a writer who is so well versed in the 
annals of early voyagers. ‘The conclusion at 
which he arrives, after balancing the claims 
of the rival candidates, and closely scrutini- 
sing the documents on which those claims 
are founded, is that Australia was probably 
discovered by the Portuguese between the 
years 15)1 and 1529, and certainly before 
the year 1542. Fresh evidence may perhaps 
be recovered some day at Madrid, | ri 
dam, Lisbon, or Rome, that may throw new 
light upon the dispute, but until such an 
event takes place we may well be content to 
accept Mr, Major's decision on the subject. 

6 idea that a gross and undiscovered 
continent lay somewhere hidden among the 

Western Seas, a itself many an age 

ago to the minds of poets and philosophers. 

Columbus realised been fore- 
shadowed by Seneca, in his prophecy of the 
future discovery of a great ocean-girded 
land, and had floated before the eyes of 

Plato, when he told of the great island of 

Atlantis, opposite the Pillars of Hercules. 

Far out in the Atlantic waters the inhabit- 

ante of the C Isles had at times 

descried the land of 8t. Brandan, unknown 
to all other mortals, and in a fragment of 
the works of Theopompus, preserved by 

Aflian, we find Silenus entertaining Midas, 

King of Phrygia, with an account of an 

island, lying beyond the known world, and 

exceeding Europe, Asia, and Africa in 
extent. 

A similar belief prevailed among geo- 
gtaphers as to the existence of a t con- 
tinent in the Southern Ocean. Manilius, in 
his “ Astronomicon,” speaking of the form 
of the earth, says, 





Pare ejus ad Arcios 
‘coal : 

Hae me aa eet habitabilis oris, 
Aristotle speaks of two segments of the 
habitable shake, one icwucke ths north, the 
other towards the south pole, and which 
have the form of a drum; and Aratus, 
Strabo, and Geminus have adopted a theory 
that a great southern continent was divided 
from that in the northern hemisphere by the 


‘tives cannot be reconciled 


impassible barrier of the torrid zone. Some 
of the cartographera ef the Middle Ages 
represented on their maps this imaginary 
land, with which the Chinese have been by 
some writers erroneously supposed to have 
been familiar, and ss years passed by claims 
to the discovery of the long-dreamt-of 
country began to make themselves heard, 
The earliest is that of a Frenchman, Binot 
Paulmier de Gonneville, who sailed from 
Honfleur in 1503, and after doubling the 
Cape of Good Hope, was driven on an un- 
known land, whence he returned after a stay 
of six months. He brought home with him 
one of the natives, who, having embraced 
Christianity, married one of Gonneville's 
relations, and whose great-grandson com- 
ee an account of the voyage, rinted at 
aris in 1663. That Gonneville discovered 
some large island is manifest, but there 
seems no —— for supposing that it 
was Anst His account of the na- 
with what is 
known of the inhabitants of that country, 
and it is more probable that he was driven 
by the storm to Madagascar. An attempt 
has been recently made to attribute the dis- 
covery to ihaens, in his voyage round 
the world in 1520; but Mr. Major makes it 
clear that the assertions of Spanish and 
Portuguese writers to this effect, though 
confidently put forward by Ayala in his 
Compendio iphico de Portugal rest 
upon no satish foundation. We now 
come to the other claims of the Portuguese, 
and these appear to be borne out by the 
evidence. ‘the indication of their discovery 
of Australia oceurs in a similar form on six 
French maps, four of which are in England, 
two in France. A reduction of the earliest 
of these is given by Mr. Major. It was 
probably executed in the time of Francis L, 
and is now in the British Museum, to which 
it was presented by Sir Joseph Banks. In 
it, as in the other five, “immediately below 
Java, and separated from that island only by 
& narrow strait, is drawn a large country 
stretching southward to the verge of the 
map.” Into the question whether thia land 
is, or is not, Australia, Mr. Major enters with 
minuteness, and having settled it in 
the affirmative, he proceeds to show that the 
discoverers were almost to a certainty Portu- 
ese, and not French. It is true that 
the earliest Portuguese maps do not contain 
these newly discovered lands, but it appears 
that “the Kings of Portugal forbad, upon 
pain of death, the exportation of any marine 
chart which showed the course to Calicut,” 
Ramusio states such documents were 
“for many years concealed, and not allowed 
to be published, for convenient reasons that 
I must not now describe.” It is quite pos- 
sible then that great discoveries may have 
been made by the Portuguese, and have been, 
for reasons of policy, kept secret by them. 
We know that their vessels were navigating 
the Southern Ocean during tho early part 
of the sixteenth century, whereas the French 
do not seem to have sailed beyond Sumatra 
till a later period. Moreover, “although the 
maps are in French, there are indications 
of Peeagness in some of the names, such 
as ‘Terre ennegade,' a Gallicised form of 
‘Tierra ae ic. ‘land under water,’ or 
‘sunken shoal, ‘Gragal,’ and “Cap de 
Fromose,’ &.” 

While the Portuguese were so actively 
engaged in exploring new lands, the 
Spaniards also made several voyages in the 
southern waters, but after the expedition of 
Don Alvaro de Saavedra to the Moluccas, in 


1527, their efforts were relaxed for a time. 
In 1567 Alvaro de Mendana discovered the 
Solomon Islands, and the Marquesas in 1595; 
and early in the next century De Quiros 
sailed on his memorable expedition in search 
of the great Southern continent of whose 
existence he had convinced himself, and 
which only an accident prevented him from 
seeing. His companion, Torres, more 
favoured by fortune, navigated the straits 
which now bear his name, and caught sight 
of the hills of Cape York, without knowing 
that they formed part of the great country 
of which he was in search. De Quirvs died 
in 1614, and with him expired the naval 
heroism of Spain. Her place was taken by 
the country she had been vainly endeavour- 
ing to crash; and the researches com- 
menced by the Spaniards were successfully 
carried out by the Dutch. In 1606 was 
made the first authenticated discovery of 
Australia, and in a few years a great part of 
its western and southern coasta had been 
explored. QOn_ the later expeditions of the 
mariners of Holland there is no need to 
dwell, and still more familiar to us all are 
the discoveries made by our countrymen, 
begun by Dampier and completed by Cook. 
Slowly but steadily the great continent that 
for so many thousand years had remained 
unknown, unveiled iteelf to the eyes of 
visitora from the other side of the world, 
and its inhabitants, so long separated from 
their fellow men, renewed their acquaintance 
with their brethren. The matter-of-fact 
Datchmen who first visited the country do 
not draw a very flattering picture of its 
charms. ‘I'he volume before us contains the 
record of several voyages, highly important 
to the geographer, but not likely to interest 
the readers of “Omoo,” “Typec,” and the 
works of Mr. Kinahan Cornwallis. Among 
the Dutch MS, at the Hague, Mr, Major has 
found and has printed translations of “ The 
Wreck of the Vergulde Draeck,” the log 
of “the Junk Walekende Boey," extracts 
from the journal of a voyage made by “ The 
hooker ‘ De Nyptang,’ the ship de Geelvink, 
and the galiot ‘ De Wesel,” and an account of 
the voyage of the flayt “ Vossenboech,” the 
sloop“ D’ Waijer,” and the patsjalling “ Nova 
Holiandia.” Names such as these have 
roved a grievous stumbling-block to writers 
ittle versed in the language and literature 
of Holland. The merit of the discovery of 
Arnheim's Land has been generally attri- 
buted to Zeachen, a native of Arnheim, but 
Mr. Major proves that Zeachen is a “ mis- 
spelling for Zeehaen, which is the name not 
of a man, but of a ship, the Sea-hen.” In 
another instance the inscription, “ The ship 
Endraght ... set sail for Bantam; under- 
merchant, Jan Stoyn: upper steeraman, 
Pieter Dockes, &c.," has been turned by F. 


Peron, in his account of the voyage of the 
Géographa and Naturaliste, into “ Le navirve 
UEndraght ... remit sous voile; Bantum 


étoit sous marchand: Janstins premier pi- 
lote," Sc. 

A time will come when such documents as 
Mr, Major has disinterred will be considered 
invaluable by the historians of Melbourne 
and the Sydney Academicians. Every scrap 
of information will be sedulously collected 
that can throw any light on the slow dis- 
covery of a land, in which a mighty empire 
so rapidly sprang up-—one whose founda. 
tions are already firmly laid, although there 
may still be living men who remember the 
expedition of the first party of convicts to 
Australia. Very unpromising were the 
experiences of the early settlers. At 
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one time all but starved out, and in- 
debted for the — of existence ye 
contemporary colony of puffins, ed 
swecen of ies, whose Fine Lar gag dl 
the pertinacity sud obtuseness of their 
ancestors, grievously tormented by want of 
drinkable water, no wonder that their souls 
fainted within them, as they gazed across 
the grand harbour of Port Jackson, or 
wandered along the surf-beaten cliffs of 
Norfolk Island. Little did they dream that 
this “arida nutrix furum™ would become 
the Danaé of the south, and that on the site 
of the dreary abiding-place of these —. of 
civilisation might one day arise the Senate 
House of “the Parliament of Man, the 
Federation of the World.” 





The Natural History of the European Seae, 
By the late Prof. Edward Forbes, F.R.S., 
&c. Edited and continued hy Robert 
Godwin-Austen, F.R.S. (Van Voorst.) 

Tuts small volume forms ono of a ceries of 

handbooks on the “ Outlines of the Natural 

History of Europe,” the publication of which 

was projected by Mr. Van Voorst some years 

ago. The first of the series, on * The Vege- 
tation of Europe,” by Prof. Henfrey, appeared 
in 1852, and the present work, which was 

to be the second, was announced for 1843. 

Circumstances, however, delayed its publica- 

tion; and the death of Prof. Forbes, about 


five years ago, left it in an unfinished state. 
cr odwin-Austen, who, at the request of 
the 


a consented to undertake its 
completion, found that a great deal remained 
for him to do. In fact, Prof. Forbes’ portion 
ocenpies less than half of the entire work, 
terminating with the account of the Lusi- 
tanian province at p. 126. Prof. Forbes had 
turned his attention principally, if not exeln- 
sively, to marine zoology; while Mr. Godwin- 
Austen's studies had been rather of a geo- 
logical and paleontological nature. It might, 
therefore, be not unreasonably anticipated 
that a book which is made up of two such 
perfectly distinct parts, each the work of a 
man whose researches had been directed to 
different branches of natural science, would 
exhibit a notable deficiency in unity of con- 
struction and consistency of plan. This 
expectation, however, if realised at all, is so 
only to a very slight degree. Both the 
naturalist and the geologist are so fully 
alive to the numerous points of connection 
or intersection of their respective sciences 
that they regard the subject from essentially 
the same point of view; and hence it 
happens that the work commenced by the 
one has been consistently and effectively 
completed by the other. 

_ Prof. Forbes divides the whole area, whose 
inhabitants he has undertaken to describe, 
ie. the European seas, into six distinct pro- 
vinees, In proceeding to define the meaning 
which he attaches to the term “province,” 
he takes occasion to expresa himself so 
decisively on a very important item of zoo- 
logical theory, as well as on the points in 
which his science and that of geology in- 
teraect each other, that we cannot do better 
than reproduce his own words: 

“A province, as understood in the following 
chaptors, is an area within which there is evi- 
dence of the — inanifestations of the Cre- 
ative power: that is to say, within which there 
have been called into being the originals, or pro- 
toplasts, of animals or plants, These may become 
mixed up with emigrants from other provinces, 
oven exceeding in their numbers the uaigtaan 
so tocall thetn, of the region to which they have 
emigrated. The distinguishing of the aboriginal 


from the invading population, and the determina- 
tion of the causes whieh have produced and directed 
the invasion, are among the problems which the 
investigator of the distribution of animated crea- 
tures has to endeavour to solve. When the Fauna 
or Flora of a province has been thoroughly inves- 
tigated, the diffusion of the individuals of the cha- 
racteristic species is fonnd to indicate that the 
manifestation of the creative energy has not been 
equal in all parts of the ares, but that in some 
portion of it, and that usually more or less central, 
the genesis of new beings has been more intensely 
exerted than elsewhere, Henee, to represent a 
province diagrammatically, we might colour a 
nebulous space, in which the intensity of the hue 
would be exhibited towards the centre, and become 
fainter and fainter towards the circumference, 
This feature of xoological and botanical provinces 
gives rise to the term crafres of creation, which I 
and others have applied to them. There may be 
minor centres within a province. Nowhere do we 
find a province repented ; that is to say, in none, 
except one centre of creation, do we find the same 
assemblage of typical species ; or, in other words, 
no species has been called forth originally in more 
areas than one, Similar species, to which the 
tern representative is mutually applied, appear in 
arcas distant from euch other, but under the in- 
fluence of similar physical conditions, But every 
trie species presents in its individuals certain 
features, speeific characters, which distinguish it 
from every other species, as if the Creator had set 





an exclusive mark or seal on each living type. | 


Species, the individuals of which aro distributed 
over aon nabroken area, exhibit the phenomenon of 
centrality within themselves, #. ¢., there is some 
portion of that area whence all the individuals of 
the species appear to have radiated. . 
term specific centre has been used to express that 


The , 


single point upon which each species bad its | 


origin, and from which ity individuala became 
diffused, In the course of their diffusion, and 
during the lapse of time, the species may become 
extinguished in its original centre, and exist only 
on some one or severnl portions of the area over 
which it became diffused, Groops of the indivi- 
duals of a single species may thus become isolated, 
and if they be placed fur apart, may present the 
fallacious aspect of two or more centres for the 
same species. To get atthe causes of such pheno- 
tena, we must trace the history of the species 
backwards in time, and inquire inte its connection 
with the history of geological change. Wo thus 
trace the genealogy of the spevies, and unless 
there has been any eudeavour made to develop its 

igree, and to connect its history in space with 
its history in time, no man hes a right to cite 
anomalous and isolated cases of distribution as 
arguments against the doctrine of specific centres. 
In studying the geographical distribution of organ- 
ised beings philoxophically, it is absolutely neces- 
aary to call in the aid of geology ; und the time is 
not far distant when no reasonable man will 
venture on that most interesting branch of natural 
history research without « grounding in geological 
science, 

The causes which regulate the distribution 
of marine life are divided by Professor Forbes 
into primary and secondary. The primary 
causes are climate or temperature, sea-com- 
position, and depth. The marine animals of 
the northern provinces are, with few excep- 
tions, unable to bear the warmer waters of 
the more southern seas. But, since, aa @ 
general rule, the temperature of the sea 
diminishes as its depth increases, it follows 





that there is in every latitude a definite point | 


at which Arctic and Boreal animals may 
meet with their congenial temperature; a 
supposition on which Profeasor Forbes ex- 
plains the existence of the outlying colonies 
of northern species which are occasionally 
met with beyond the limits of their own pro- 
vinee. Another point in which the influence 
of climate is conspicuously manifest, is the 
diminution of the number of genera and 
species of marine animals as we proceed from 





sonth to north; the general balance of animal 
life being, however, preserved by the northern 
genera and species being individually & 
more numerously represented than the 
southern. The varying composition of th 
waters of different seas has a very importa 
influence on the distribution of animal lik. 
Thus the comparative freshness of the uppe- 
layer of waters in the Arctic region is un- 
doubtedly the reason why so few teetaces 
are met with in its shallower parte ; and it is 
owing to the same cause that the Baltic and 
Black Sea are so much poorer in animal lie 
than any other portion of the provinces to 
which they respectively belong. Difference 
of depth exercises as important an influence: 
upon the distribution of marine life as dif- 
ference of height docs upon that of terrestrial 
vegetation, Just as in ascending a mountae 
we pass through different zones of vegeta- 
tion until at last we reach a height where it 
ceases entirely, in the regions of eternal 
snow; so,in exploring beneath the surface 
of the ocean, we pass through successive 
zones of marine life, cach different from the 
preceding, until we finally arrive at a — 
at which life, whether animal or vegetable 
can no longer be sustained. It is possible 
that the barrenness of these lower regions 
may in some measure be caused by the 
low temperature which appears to prevail 
there; but it is more directly owing, in sll 
probability, to the absence of light, and to 
the great pressure of the superincumbent 
waters at so enormous a depth. Prof. 
Forbes enumerates four successive zones of 
marine life, from the surface of the ocean 
down to the point at which life ceases 
entirely. The first of these, the /ittoral 
zone, is equivalent to the tract between high 
and low water-marks; and is quite as dis- 
tinctly marked on those coasts where the 
tide does not fall more than a foot or two, 
ag in districts where the fall is much more 
considerable. This important zone, which 
is distinctly subdivided into several minor 
belts, has, as might be expected, many genera 
as well as species peculiar to itself; since its 
inhabitants must be able to bear periodical 
exposure to the air, to light, and to the heat 
of the sun, as well as more or less frequent 
flooding with fresh water, from rain or from 
other sourees, The second zone is the 
laminarian, the region of sea-weeds, whick 
extends from low-water-mark to depths 
varying in different localities, but seldom 
exceeding fifteen futhoms. This region, 
which, more than any other, swarms with 
life, is also divided into sub-regions, marked 
by belts of different coloured algw. Next 
comes the coralling zone, extending from 
about fifteen to about thirty fathoms, 1 
which animals are plenty but plants are 
few: and, lastly, the zone of the dep sa 
corals, the limits of which are mot yet acco- 
rately determined. “ Peculiar types,” says 
Prof. Forbes, “ inhabit cach of the sones in 
depth, and are confined to their destined 
regions; whilst others are common to twoort 
more zones, and not a few appear to have the 
hardiness to brave all bathymetrical con- 
ditions. Nevertheless, so marked is the | io 
of the inhabitants of any given zone in depth. 
that the sight of a sufficient assemblage of 
them from some one locality, can enable the 
naturalist to s at once to the sounding: 
within certain limita, and without the aid & 
line or plummet.” 

The secondary influences which tend w 
modify the action of the primary cause 
above enumerated, are very various. Tho 


, structure of the const, as far as regards the 
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mineral character of ita rocks, may mate- 
rially affect the distribution of icular 
tribes, according as it is favourable or un- 
favourable to the growth of the sea-weed on 
which they feed. ‘The outline of a coast ex- 
ercises a not less important influence; ma- 
rine-life being especially abundant in a much 
indented region, and more scanty on an open 
and exposed, particularly on alow and sandy, 
coast. The nature of the sea-bottom, tides, 


and currents, are other secondary causes, the | 


influence of which is so apparent as scarcely 
to require any special explanation or com- 
ment. 
The following are the six provinces into 
which Professor Forbes divi the Euro- 
seas: lst. The Arctic province, extend- 
ing pe oye these seas which are in- 
cluded within the Arctic circle. 2nd. The 


Boreal province, comprising the seas which | 


wash the shores of Norway, Iceland, the 
Farve and the Zetland Isles, 3rd. The Celtic 
province, which comprises the British seas, 
the Baltic, and the shores of the Continent, 
from Bohuslan in Sweden to the Bay of 
Biscay. 4th. The Lusifanian province, in- 
cluding the Atlantic shores of the Spanish 
peninsula. Sth. The Mediterranean pro- 
vinve, which comprises the Mediterranean 
and Black Seas. 6th. The Caspian province, 
& region which is now completely isclated 


from all the others, All these provinces are ; 


unquestionably distinct centres of creation, 
except perhaps the Mediterranean, which 
may be re ed as an offset from the Lusi- 
tanian, just as the White Sea is from the 
Arctic, or, the Baltic from the Celtic, pro- 
vince. The greater part of the volume is 
eccupied by a cursory ng se of the 
fauna of each province. Our knowledge of 
these provinces ia far from being equal in 
each case, the northern provinces having 
been, aa a general rule, more carefully 
examined than the southern—a fact as to the 
éause of which Professor Forbes indulges in 
more or less fanciful speculation. The best 
known of all is, perhaps, the Celtic province. 
The seas of this district are, for the most 
part, comparatively shallow. Owing to its 
position—warm currents from the south, 
cold currents from the north, coast-currents, 
and oceanic currents, all converging to it as 
a@ centre—it is the neutral ground of the 
European seas; and its own special inhabit- 
ants, or aborigines, are far outnumbered by 
the colonista which are diffused amongst 
them. We may observe that, in all the pro- 
vinces alike, it ia in tho littoral and sub- 
littoral zones that the characteristic species 
are mostly found. It is in the Lusitanian 

Vinee that most still remains to be done ; 
in fact, but for the researches of Mr. 


M‘Andrew within the last ten years, our} 


knowledge of this very important and inter- 
esting region would be aicacs nil, 
In speaking of the Lusitanian province, 
0 r Forbes gives a curious and inter- 
esting instance of the method by which zoolo- 
cal studies may be brought to bear upon 
facts of logy. The fauna of Vigo 
Bay, an arm of the sea which extends inland 
Some sixteen or eighteen miles on the north 
western coast of Spain is found by Mr. 
M'Andrew to be far more nearly related to 
that of the British Seas than to that of the 
region in which it is situated. Now, it had 
y heen noticed by Professor Forbes, 
some years ago, that the flora of the western 
coast of Ireland was in many instances iden- 
tical with that of the Asturias on the north- 
Western coast of the Spanish Peninsula. 
We cannot suppose that the seeds of these 


Spanish plants were conveyed to Ireland by ! more northern limit. Now this is precisel 


Rennel's current, for in 


western counties of England, which is not 
the case; nor that they were conveyed by 
the winds, for the plants which are common 
to the two countries are precisely those 


two countries now separated from each other 
so wide an expanse of ocean, Professor 


b 
the 8 


northern boundary 
continuous with, the coast of Ireland; in 
which case, the migration of the Spanish 
flora would be a very simple matter, The 
alteration in climate caused by the geological 
changes which were contemporary with or 
subsequent to the destruction of this land, 
_ deatroyed the mass of this southern flora re- 
maining in Ireland, leaving only a com- 
paratively small number of the hardiest 
plants, An importan 
truth of this theory is afforded by the dis- 
i covery of a northern fauna in Vigo Bay; 
since the species of which this fauna is com- 
are such as belong to the littoral and 
‘laminarian zones, and therefore could only 
have been transmitted along coasts present- 
ing a line of rock or ha) — As to 
the period at which this upheaval of land 
between Spain and Ireland occurred, Pro- 
fessor Forbes fixes it as immediately after 
the close of the miocene epoch, a period 
which we know from independent evidence 
to have been marked by very considerable 
geological changes. 

Nor is this the only instance in which the 
investigation of the existing fauna of the 
European seas hag led to important con- 
clusions respecting the distribution of land 
and water in remote geological ages. From 
the specific identity of the littoral mollusks, 
which are now found both upon the Kuro- 
pean and American coasts of the northern 
Atlantic, Professor Forbes concludes that 
there must anciently have been a continnoua 
coast-line, along which these species mi- 





words that, at some former period, the north 
of Greenland was connec 
of Lapland by a belt of land, which cut off 
Atlantic Oceans. This a is, later 
in the volume, confirmed by Mr. Godwin- 
Ansten on palwontological grounds. The 
existing fauna of the European seas dates 
back to the times which immediately followed 
the Eocene or Nummulitic period, not a 
single Eocene form occurring among the 
species at present im existence. The oldest 
records of the occupation of the Atlantic 
by any existing forms are found in certain 
beds scatte over the west of France, 
known as the Faluns of Touraine. A con- 
siderable proportion of the fossils of these 
deposits belong to existing Atlantic na 
but they are now found, not on the French 
coast, but in localities several hundred miles 
| further south. A precisely similar pheno- 
menon is presented by some old sea-beds 
‘near Selsey, on the Sussex coast. Existing 
| northern y tes are not found among the 
fossils of these old deposita, These facts 
tend to prove that, in former times, the 
climate of the whole Atlantic region was 
much warmerthan if isnow,and that the same 
forms which are now confined to the southern 
regions, then extended to a considerably 





grated, probably from west to east; in other | 
with the north | 


the communication between the Arctic and | 


at case traces of the effect which would be produced by suc 
them would also be found in the south- | a separation between the Arctic and Atlantic . 


oceans as that suggested by Prof. Forbes. 


‘The warm waters of the gulf stream, un- 
| checked by enpountering the cold Arctic 
‘ current, would in that case sweep up to the 


whose seeds are not well adapted for such | 
diffusion. In order, therefore to account for | 
this singular identity between the floras of | 


Westies suggested that, at a distant period, | 
ish peninsula extended far into the | 
Atlantic, past the Azores, and that its , 
was contiguous to, if not, 


t confirmation of the» 





northern limit of the Atlantic, and the 
temperature of the whole of that region 
wcald be materially raised. hsbees we 
age of the same geological changes whic’ 
sphtored the sea-beds of Touraine and 
Sussex, the belt of land between Greenland 
and Lapland was removed, and the cold 
Arctic current admitted into the Atlantic 
ocean, its present character would be com- 
municated to the North Atlantic fauna, both 
by the destraction of many southern species 
and the introduction of many northern 
forms, which had hitherto been confined to 
the Arctic ocean. 

In conclusion, we must advert briefly to 
the style in which the volume is written. 
Mr. Godwin-Austen, in his preface, speaks 
with admiration of, and despairs of imitating, 
“his friend's facile style of natural bistory 
narrative.” He alludes, we presume, to the 
occasional introduction of semi-jocose illus- 
trations and modes of expression, which is 
one of the commonest features of the exist~- 
ing school of popular scientific books, and 
which, to our mind, is worthy rather of 
blame than of praise. Nothing whatever is 
gained, for instance, by describing the 
Greenland shark ag “gorging itscli with 
blubber like an Esquimanx, or other northern 

raon, and filling itself with its dinner till 
it has no room to stow away any more;" or 
by remarking that “the dusky skin of the 
whale had needs have been made of India 
rubber, to have borne the stretching endured 
by it in the writings of some of its wonder- 
ing describers ;" or that “ our mollusks are 
like the men and women of the lands around 
their habitations, very neatly but not 

rgeously, attired.” The style of Mr. 
Ge win-Austen’s portion of the book is, on 
the whole, decidedly less “‘facile:"’ never- 
theless, in speaking of the Cleodorm, a tribe 
of Mediterranean pteropods which shun the 
light, and only appear after sunset, he 
observes that “ this tribe, like a higher one, 
has its fow irregular spirits, who manage to 
keep it up the whole a through.” And 
is it from a wish to be fucile, or from a 
sincere conviction that pigs arc not such 
unlikely birds as they are proverbially 
asserted to be, that he states that certain 
south Caspian shells are thrown up after 
storms in such quantities “as to eerve a8 
food for pigs, cormorants, and other water- 
birds?” These are, however, very trifling 
defects in a work which is likely, we think, 
to prove a useful handbook for the student 
of the natural history of the European seas. 





The Platonic Dialogues for English Readers. 
By William Whewell, D.D. (Cambridge : 
Macmillan.) 


Any writing from the pen of Dr. Whewell 
must be received with respect. His know- 
ledge on almost all subjects is 50 wide, hia 
pare of conveying it to others in a popular 
‘orm is so great, he has done so much in 
promoting a just method of scientific in- 
quiry-as, for example, in bis works on the 


‘philosophy and history of the inductive 


acionces—that, if we are compelled to take 
exception to some points in the present 
volume, it is out of no feeling of disrepect to 
its author, or because we do not appreciate 
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the spirit in which it is written. To give to an ' 
English reader an adequate view of what 
Plato thought and said, to set clearly before 
him the opinions educated Athenians held 
on the most important subjects relating to 
human life, is an object highly commend- 
able and desirable. In this volume this 
object in a great measure is attained. The 
first part is taken up with those dialogues 
which are of a more purely ethical and less 
metaphysical character than others ascribed | 
to Plato, while the second is concerned with 
those referring to the trial and death of | 
Socrates, in which appear those arguments 
for the immortality of the soul, which most 
probably are more Plato's than his master's, 
although the conclusion drawn from them 
was certainly held by Socrates no less 
strongly than by his pupil. 
ting Dr. Whewell’s position that the 
eight dialogues he places in the first class are 
to be justly aseribed to Plato, which is a 
matter to be determined by professed critics 
and not by the general English teacher, and 
which has no direct bearing in their respec- 
tive arguments, there being no doubt thut if 
not all from Plato, they are all eminently 
Platonic, we shall discover features common 
to them all. One of these most salient 
points is that we find the dramatis persone 
asking questions and receiving answers on 
matters which we have often discussed 
ourselves, and on which as often we have 
attained to no satisfactory conclusion. The 
first, for example, is on courage. No one 
doubts that courage exists, and that it is a 
good and profitable thing when it does; but 
ask aman what co eis, and in all pro- 
bability his reply will be most deficient in 
meeting some of the most important charac- 
teristics of this virtue; or in giving too much 
in his answer, he will include some virtue 
which we have always been accustomed to 
regard as distinct from it. The dialogue 
entitled “Lysis ” discusses the subject of 
friendship. What it consists in, what it 
proceeds from. And here is an old subject 
of discussion. Little does the young gentle- 
man, ignorant in classical lore, who is dis- 
coursing profoundly witha partner more intel- 
ligent than usual, in the intervals of the dance, 
as to whether people of a similar character 
for the most part like each other, or whether 
an opposite nature is drawn to its opposite, 
_— that these things were all discussed 
in the schools, the streets, the clubs of 
Athens more than two thousand years ago : 


“The poor tends to the rich through want, and 
the weak to the strong for protection, and the 
sick man to the physician. The most opposite 
things are drawn ther by their snutuat need 
Each desires opposite, not its like. The 
etaves the fluid, the cold wants the hot, the bitter 
neods the sweet, the sharp the blunt, the empty 
wants fullness, the full wants emptiness. he 
<r feeds the ge the like gets no 
advantage from the like. So opposite and oppo- 
site tend to friendship. 

“But those on the other side will attack us. 
They will say, do the just and unjust tend to 
friomdship, the temperate and intemperate, the 
good and the bad? It is not so.” 

The difficulty we find in accurately deter- 
mining the criterion of virtue equally appears 
in these dialogues. Difficult it is for us to 
decide whether the test of a action is 
its utility, as Bentham said; or its conformity 
to the revealed will of God, as Paley; or its 
proceeding from benevolence, as Hutchinson ; 
or its producing in us agreeable emotions 
owing to the moral sentiment we possess, a3 
Adam Smith asserted. We perceive the 








spcakers in the Lysis utterly unable to 
arrive demonstratively at a conclusion as to 
what the terrible thing really is which the 
courageous man does not fear : 

** Some manifest their courage against pleasures, 
some against pains, some aguinst desires, some 
against fears; and those who are not brave, but, 
on the contrary, cowardly, faint-hearted, base- 
spirited, show their disposition iu the samo 
cases,” 

What is that courage which is the same 
quality in all these cases? Strabo says that 
it is certain strength of mind, To which 
Socrates urges, that strength of mind joined 
with folly is a bad thing, whereas there is no 
doubt in the world that courage is a good 
thing. Socrates then takes for his defini- 
tion, that courage is strength joined with 
prudence. Then there arises the question, 
what kind of prudence or good sense? (The 
Greek word, phronesis, ia exceedingly difficult 
totranslate.) After some time, the discussion 
reaches the point that the things on which 
this good sense passes judgment are things 
good and evil; and therefore the courageous 
man is he who will contend vigorously for 
the good, and resist strenuously the really 
evil; a sentiment corresponding most closely 
with that of Pope in the universal prayer: 

What conscience dictates to be done, 
Or warns me not to 

This, teach me more than Hell to shun, 
That, more than Heaven pursue. 

These first dialogues are eminently prac- 
tical. Severe is the lesson by which the 
young and ambitious Alcibiades is taught 
not to meddle with the affairs of politics 
unless he is competent so todo. One man 
has no business to attempt to do anything 
for another unless he can do it better than 
his neighbour. Good advice this to many 
a politician and book-maker, who boldly 
attempts to teach others what he does not 
know himself, and obtrudes his crude 
thoughts and ill-digested plans on a gene- 
ration too lazy and apathetic to brand with 
dis the impudent charlatan. 

1 the dialogues of the second class we are 
introduced to those subjects which we have 
always been accustomed to regurd as Plato's 
own liar themes—his doctrine of ideas, 
his views as to the pre-existence and fature 
life of the human soul. It is on these poinis 
that Plato has, perhaps, done the greatest 
service to the human race, notwithstanding 
the frequent faultiness and inconclusiveness 
of his arguments. Philosophy, says Victor 
Cousin, demonstrates that there is in man a 
principle which cannot perish. But that 
this principle should re-appear in another 
world with the same kind of faculties and 
the same laws which it possessed in this : 
that it will carry there the consequences of 
the good and bad actions which it has tho 
power to commit: that the virtuous man will 
then converse with the virtuous, that the 
wicked will then suffer with the wicked; in 
these things there is a high probability 
which escapes the rigour of demonstration, 
but which is authorised by the inmost prayer 
of the soul, and by the universal assent of 
the world. Interesting it isto see how these 
momentous topics were viewed by Plato and 
his friends; to stand by the good old sage 
about to perish by the iniquitous decree of a 
deluded and mistaken assembly, to contem- 
plute the calmness of what he knew to be 
the hour of his death and the day of his 
judgment, and to listen to the sensible say- 
- pian | calmly from his eloquent lips. 

Ve could wish, however, that Dr. Whewell 
had kept more closely to the Greek text. We 


scarcely like the manner in which he haz 


abridged some of the arguments. A trans- 
gp conesive, should on the 
principle of giving an exact idea of what an 
author really did say, and as far as possible 
in the language in which he said it. It is, 
of course, impossible to express in English 
the full flow, the delicate shades of meanin 
of ys ohn _— — rg roe j 
styled the ection of human guage. 
But that gps language can make a 
approximation to this, is shown by 

ousin’s translation into French above re- 
ferred to, and we are not pre to admit 
by any means that English cannot effect 
what French can. 

The translation of Messrs. Davis and 
Vaughan in our opinion has been so suc- 
cessful that we would rather see faithful 
copies of the thoughts of Plato in all their 
rs ol and subtlety of their — accom- 
panied with explanatory notes, where a pas- 
sage required explanation for an ordinary 
English reader, than a work of this kind, m 
which so much is suppressed and curtailed. 
Dr, Whewell professes sometimes not to be 
able to see irony in passages where others 
have thought they observed it, and not to 
perceive the depths of arguments which 
others have imagined to be profound. Un- 
less, therefore, the translation be exact, fall, 
and complete, the unlucky reader will pro- 
bably be continually under the apprehension 
that he is losing the benefit of a touch of 
irony, or perhaps that he has missed 
satisfactory argument. 

However, we have no doubt many will be 
amused and instructed by these di 
in the shape in which they occur; but if these 
were fewer in the next volume, with a more 
complete translation, more exp notes, 
we should be better pleased. 





The Works of Francis Bacon, Baron Verulam. 
Collected and Edited by James Spedding, 
M.A., &c., Robert Leshe Ellis, MA. &., 
and Douglas Denon Heath. Vol. VIL. 
(Longman & Co.) 


Tuts volume, which forms the seventh of 
the new edition of Lord Bacon's complete 
works, contains all those purely literary pro- 
ductions which were not included in the srxth 
volume, together with a few writings of a 
strictly legal or professional nature. The 
volume is made up entirely of a collection 
of short pieces, to each of which is prefixed 
a critical and historical preface, marked in 
every case by the same care and judgment 
by which the editorial labours in the six 
preceding volumes are so eminently distin- 
guished. The most important, in point of 
length at least, of the literary works included 
in this volume, is Lord Bacon's 

collection of apophthegms. Concerning the 
object with which this collection was com- 
piled, the editorial preface contains some 
very judicious remar That it should not 
be regarded as a work merely of amusement, 
or as a kind of philosophical jest-book, is 
sufficiently evident from the terms in which 
Lord Bacon himself speaks of apophthegms 
in his treatise, De Augmentis Scientiarum, 
“They serve,” he says, “not for pleasure 
only and ornament, but also for action and 
business; being, as one called them, amwero- 
nes verborum—speeches with a point or edge, 
whereby knots in business are pierced and 
sewed: And as former occasions are con- 
tinually recurring, that which served once 
will often serve again, cither produced asa 
man’s own, or cited as of ancient authority. 
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Nor can there be any doubt of the utility in 
business of a thing which Cwsar the Dic- 


LITURGICAL REFORM. 


tator thought worthy of his own labour, whose | We have hesitated for some time whether 


collection 1 wish had been preserved ; for as 
for any others that we have in this kind, but 
little judgment has in my opinion been used 
in the selection.” The few religious writings 
left by Lord Bacon naturally find their place 
among his literary works, including his 
metrical translations of some of the Paalms. 
These productions are of considerable interest 
as being, in al) probability, the only verses 
that Bacon ever composed: but they possess 
further an independant value, arising from 
their own intrinsic merit. As Mr. Spedding 
observes, the general opinion that they are 
not only a failure, but a ridiculous failure, is 
eminently unjust and untrue. No one, we 
think, can read the following stanza, from 
the translation of the 90th | His without 
agresing with Mr. Spedding that Lord Bacon 
7 1 the natural faculties which a 
Wants; a fine ear for metre, a fine feeling for 
imaginative effect in words, and a vein of 
poetic passion :" 


Thou curriest man a ns with » tide; 


‘ Then down ewim all his thoughts that mounted high ; 

Much like a mocking dream, that will not tude, 

But tties before the sight of waking eye, 

Or as the grasa, that cannot term obtain 

To see the summer come about again, 

There is more in this than in the 
Nova Atlantis, Large to this time that 
clever, but somewhat dry, philosophical 
romance, has been looked on rd Bacon's 
best poetry. . 

The whole of the editorial remarks on the 
subject of these verses ap to us to be 
peculiarly apposite and valuable. In order 
to account for their publication st a time 
when Lord Bacon cared ao little for publish- 
ing, and had by him so many writings of 
weightier character and more careful work- 
manship, Mr. Spedding conjectures that 
“things of a more serious import he did not 
like to publish in an =o shape as long 
as he could hope to perfect them, but that he 
owed money to his printer and bookseller, 
and if such trifles as that would help to pay 
it, he had no objection to their being used 
for the purpose.” 

The professional works, which form about 
two-thirds of the volume, are edited by Mr. 
Heath alone, who, besides a general preface 
_— comprehensive — of the whole, 

& special preface to each separate piece, 
in which the aeaseann out of which it 
arose are stated, often at considerable length. 
This collection differs from all foregoing 
editions of Lord Bacon's works in havin 
been pre by @ careful collation of all 
accessible MSS., and in containing two 
arguments not before included in a collected 


edition, one of which, on rae erg, i case, has : 
r . Themost | 
important of the professional works is “The | 


not previously been printed at 


Maxima of the Law," which, in Mr. Heath's 
opinion, represents adequately enough the 
auxiliary treatise De Diversis regulis Juris, 
the nature and purpose of which is given in 
the 8th book of the treatise De Augmentis. 


The treatise on “The Use of the Law" Mr. 


Heath regards as spurious, and of no value 
whatever. 

In conclusion, we can only add that we 
are glad to see what will certainly be the 
stan edition of Lord Bacon's works so 
ar ny te icine completion. It is some- 
wh te now to express re on such a 
ee but we cannot but wish that the pub- 

hers had thought it worth while to print a 
book of such sterling value on paper of s 
somewhat better description, 


or not to take up the subject of liturgical 
reform. We are unwilling to touch con- 
troversially on doctrinal points, and yet, 
sooner or later, the whole question comes to 
be absorbed in one of doctrine. We shall, 
however, endeavour to regard it apart from 
disputed points, and see what probabilit 

there appears of any solution being attained. 
The advocates of revision seem to be of 
three classes. First, those who have always 
objected to the liturgy of the English Church 
as it now stands,and have been by this cause 
prevented from joining her communion; 
secondly, those who were once satisfied and 
have agreed to or signed the Articles, but 
who have been led to change their views on 
many subjects treated in the Prayer Book ; 
third! , those who do not object fo what they 
consider the meaning of the formulary, but 
who desire that the phraseology may be 
altered so as to express to modern ears what 
they understand to be the original intention 
of the authors, There are some who would 
be satisfied with a few verbal corrections, 
the removal of a few uncouth phrases, the 
avoidance of repetitions, and the re-arrange- 
ment of the Old Testament lessons—but 
when we speak of them we hardly use 
the term “advocates of revision.” They 
would like to see such alterations silent! 

accomplished, but they would = shrin 

from subjecting the whole book to the 
risk of extensive alterations, merely to 
secure so small an amendment. We shall 
have, therefore, to confine our observations 
to the three classes before described. The 
first will scarcely be able to put forth any 


strong claim; the line must be drawn some- | ge 


where, and if those just outside have always 
a right to remove it so ag to include them- 
selves, it is clear that ultimately there can 
be no outside at all, Next, as to those who 
complain that, having been once in agreement 
with the Liturgy, they are so uo longer. To 
these there is the obvious reply: If you 
feel that you can no longer conform, leave 
the Church ; you have two alternatives, either 
make your views to fit the Liturgy, or 
remove from the necessity of such adapta- 
tion. These are the persons to whom the 
Bishop of Chester somewhat sarcastically 
re , “If you cannot agree to it now, 
whereas you have already signed it, are you 
sure that you shall be able to agree to it when 
it has been altered?" This sentence has been 
interpreted to mean: You have to it, 
‘ou cannot now depart from it ;—but it will 
ly bear such an interpretation; it seems 

to signify: Are you sure that the alterations 
which may take place in consequence of 
your agitation will be such as will 
satisfy you? Certainly the Bishop had 
no intention of branding with perjury, 
as he has been said by a contemporary to 
do, all those who, having signed the ‘Thirty- 
— — now seck ra a revision of = 
t . Then there is the large class who 
say: The formularies of the Church are 
in my views perfectly sound in doctrine; I 
can cordially agree with them; but their 
phraseology does not always to modern eara 
express their real meaning. ‘This I wish to 
have rectified, and for this purpose I seek a 
revision.” This is a perfectly legitimate 
ground, and they who adopt it have much 
to eS in defence of their claim, but they do 
not always see that what they ask is an ex- 
ion of doctrine. Many object to the 
aptismal service, many to that of burial, 





| be in arriving at positive certain 





many to the absolutions, especially that to 
the sick, some to that of marriage, but in all 
or nearly all cases, there is at the bottom a 
doctrinal objection. The first question to 
be decided before their wishes can be 
attended to, ia to ascertain beyond the pos- 
sibility of doubt what the reformers did 
mean,— how they understood their own 
words. This is more than a matter of his- 
tory; it ia history and doctrine combined. 
No one can read the disputations which 
took place in the time of Queen Mary with- 
out feeling how much difficulty there must 
on euch 
a point. Aguin, are the formularies of the 
Church intended to embrace few or many? 
Are they restrictive or comprehensive? Iz 
doing good who shuts out, or he who lets inP 
If they are meant to be as comprehensive ag 
possible, then they certainly are not to be re- 
vised in a restrictive sense, The man who 
says, “I t the baptismal service, and I 
understand it as Mr. Gorham did,” can 
remain in the Church even without an 
alteration taking place; but if he deman 
that it shall be revised, and made in a more 
unmistakeable way to reflect his own tenets, 
he does in other words demand that the 
Bishop of Exeter, and they who with 
him, should be excluded. Is this what he 
desires? Possibly not; but at all events he 
should leave no doubt on the subject. Again, 
it is scarcely possible to make any chan, 
even in an enlarging and comprehenatve 
sense, without at the same time restricting 
and excluding also. Every man's toleration 
has ita limits, and when you admit those 
whom he believes to be dangerously heretical, 
your church is too wide to suit him, 
But the great difficulty arises when the 
neral question is answered, when it is ad- 
mitted that there may be or must be a 
revision ; for the next thing that claims at- 
tention is, who is to revise? We presume 
that churchmen generally would not wish to 
see this work undertaken by the Privy 
Council, or by the Committee of that body. 
If a Commission were appointed, it would 
reflect the tone of the ministry of the day, 
and might be High or Low Church, just ag 
Conservatives or Whigs happened to be 
pot apie This plan would suit o party, but 
only a party. Convocation would be too 
large a body, and its elements would be too 
discordant. What would the Liturgy be if 
the Bishops of Exeter, Oxford, Ripon, and 
Carlisle were to decide jointly w the 
changes to be made in it,—if the s of 
Carlisle and Chichester, of Westminster and 
Canterbury, were to be the revisers? It 
must be clear that only a compromise could 
be effected, and that, in fact, few, if any, 
changes could be made at all, It is y 
too much to gay that the chief promoters of 
arevision are those who think their own 
party strong enough to over-ride and over- 
rule all others, and that the changes would 
be all in favour of their own opinions. No 
one has a right to blame them for this, it is 
but saying ; “ The Liturgy does, in fact, teach 
the doctrines which I hold, but the trum- 
pet in some respects, gives an uncertain 
sound ; our opponents claim it as their own, 
and they have many who agree with them ; 
we wish to obviate this--to show that it 
supports us and condemns them—that we 
are true Churchmen and they heretica, 
But while no one has any right to object to 
their seeking this advantage, they have no 
right to complain if their opponents claim 
the same for themselves. if the question 
be pressed to a divisiou, it causes a dis- 
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sension in the Church, a se tion or a 
schism, and the meaning of the pressure is 


this—we desire to expel those with whom 
we cannot agree.” 

We — maw Serert to oo class whose 
Opinions have ergone a . The 
say to the allegation, you ought ete the 
Church if you can no longer agree with 
her Articles and Liturgy, “We have re- 
ceived her orders. We cannot go! We 
are bound to be her ministers for life; we 
can undertake no other employment. If we 
are wealthy, we can be silent ; but if we have 
no dependence save on our bencfices, what 
are we to do?” Is it not needful that some 
provision should be made for cases such as 
these? Should not the clergyman, who 
feels that he can no longer accept the 
Liturey nor preach the doctrines of the 
Church, be at liberty to depart? Is any 
good purpose served by compelling him to 
remain, a useless and unwilling servant of 
a@ church which in heart he repudiates? 
The real reason will be found in the sacra- 
mental theory: orders are not indeed 
reckoned as a sacrament, but the office 
which they confer iz as indelible ; 
the gift which is thus bestowed cannot be 
resumed ; once a priest always a priest, and 
however unworthy, however unwilling, there 
is no possibility of a return toa pel life. 
Now, if this theory be really that of the 
Church, there is no = for it; but if it be 
not so, the truth ought to be proclaimed, 
and some help held out to those who require 
it. As it stands, the law helps the sacra- 
mental theory of orders. e who has 
entered within the ecclesiastical pale is no 

» and can never again be, a secular 
person ; he cannot undertake a military or a 
naval, a legal or a diplomatic life. If he 
join with others in a commercial under- 
taking, his presence vitiates their acts ; he is 
subject to a law peculiar to his order, and 
cannot be treated as a layman; and this is in 
force for the term of his natural life. We 
would gladly for the sake of the Church see 
this state of things altered, and the only 
reason that would militate against the altera- 
a is the gener iy th of orders. 

these were regarded, could be, regarded 

merely as a distinction for the sake of dis- 
cipline—if the means were found of expelli 
the undeserving and permitting the unwil- 
ling to retire, we should hear less of an 
need for a revision of the Liturgy. We 
— able to say with some reasonable- 
ness: If your views are chan leave the 
Church in which you can =n con- 
scientiously abide; the world is before 
you; seek some more appropriate calling. 

EE 

SHORT NOTICES. 

Murder Will Out, A Story of real life. B 
the Author of ‘* The Colonel,” Mneatled rare 
& Routledge.) The greater part of the novels 
which, day by day, loom in the literary horizon, 
are produced by persons who havea decided talent 
for working up a given quantity of material into 
a toleruble story. But they S$ no genius, in 
the real sense of the word ; they are stars of very 

ferior magnitude, The amount of ability re- 
quired for putting together the characters and 
paged — we find = ——— — of the 

no grea 
possessing » moderate fund of patience snsrene 
allowance of fancy, and some small skill in compo- 
sition, could manage it with ease. 

We are continuall 
rear. ay as ths class of novels—though 
occas ‘© meet with one upon which we 
are able to bestow a little fuint Oniee. “They 


under the necessity of | treast- 


are of that common-place nature that we are never 
able to cull from them any *' beauties of style” or 
**goms of thought.” The writers never soar into 
the a of poetry and eloquence—their genius 
is me cal, and to a certain degree arithmetical. 
It may be argued that these common-place books 
must possess a certain interest for many readers, 
Of course they must, or who are they that pur- 
chase them? Still, when we come fresh from the 
jal humour, the vivid word-painting, the inef- 
ble fun, and all the unique creations of Dickens ; 
the careful composition and searching satire of 
Thackeray ; the extraordinary terre and energy of 
character displayed by the _- in their pro- 
ductions ; and the combination of wit, humour, 
sareasm, and learning, which distinguishes Bulwer's 
—we are not easily persuaded to tole- 
rate second and third-mte productions, such as 
**Murder Will Out." The plot of this novel is 
founded on fact, and though the interest is never 
enthralling, it is tolerably well sustained through- 
out. All the characters introduced have the sem- 
blance of reality, though none are very original. 
We select an extract which will afford the reader 
some idea of the author's power ; 


Asina®. 
Cobonel Valmeore on the ra’ already @ considor- 
able winner, bad not liked to refuse him this chance of 
of his losses, G 
1 were maddened by 
darted from the 


=a? 


sitting-room. Hat be know it wore vain to sock the 
key, which she kept moet carefully with her watch and 
purse in a small pocket that never lef ber side bat to be 
placed under ber pillow at night. The mormentary inaction 
wns tortare. It waa torture to be in debt to a man by 
whom be folt so deeply injured. It was torture to have to 

for # moment, bitter excitement, the ferco 


he p him, wi 
shower of farions invectives which shouldaccompany the 


liquidated debe. 
*Grylla cast his eres faurtively aronnd the room, 
some i 
bureau. His ¢yes rested on his pistol-casc, in which 


he knew there was a screw-dnver, ight easily be 
h, wrench 


5 
g 


numerous drawers he could find the money; and, 
fo entire was in the 
had he had never dreamt of inquiring into the 


‘Whisper, ye baubles, to the ear I love, 
How dots the pansion i an auuda ts prove,’ 


This was nonsens¢—vwas gallantry—bat it was 
signed ‘ Valmore;' and Ben F Grylls were gnashed 

a ring-case and some other 
with almost the of & manine, 


hich 
placed in the 
| a few minutes more, and his deadly in- 


fully revealed—a few minutes more crowned 
his murderous errand with success; and the tragical 


denth of Colonel Valmore ensued, related at the begizmang 
of this history.” 

The trial scene towards the end of the book is 
not given with the dramatic power of which it is 
susceptible, but still it is satisfactory to find that 
murder, or rather double murder, does ** out.” 

We think that for the purpose of a story the 
author has chosen a very unfortunate title. Of 
the — who can say it is not good? ‘* Don't 
murder; if you do, you will certainly be found 
out and ig We trust this book will reach 
that class for whom it surely must be intended, 
viz., those persons who have some idea of depriv- 
ing a fellow-creature of his life, which class we 
trust is very, very small, 


Hinchbridge Haunted, A Country . 
George Cu author of “‘The Green I anh” 
&c. (Edinburgh : William P. Nimms.) Nothing 
but the sternest sense of our duty as a conseten- 
tious critic could have induced us to read half a 
hundred pages of this dreary stuff. It may be 
that there are organisations in the world suff- 
ciently and tough to get te the end, and 
think they have been doing themselves a pleasure 
all the while, But they must be exceptional 
le, people to show and make a note of —bedies 
without nerves, brains without ganglia; they 
cannot be of the ordinary sensitiveness of every- 
day a **Hinchbridge Haunted” is 
simply rubbish ; rubbish from > end, 
without a redeeming point anywhere. We hope 
then that it may be allowed to float quietly down 
the tide into the great ocean of oblivion, and that 
its existence may not be wholly in vain, that the 
trank-makers and the chandlers may speedily 
have the whole of it at fair waste paper prices. 


Papers on Teaching. By the Rev. William 
Ross, B.A. (Longman & Co.) Mr. Ross has 
collected from The Church of England Sunday 
School Quarterly Magazine certain slight papers of 
his on teaching, which, for the most part, he has 
borrowed from foreign sources, but which are all 
of as much interest and morit as can be expected 
from anything o sketchy and umleveloped. Due 
regard is paid to the physical developments, to 


cleanliness, _ manners, propriety and go 

taste; the education of the perceptive faoefieons 
something in the way that Froebel advocates ; 
catechetical teaching, and thorough earnestness in 
the teacher; the admission of daughters into the 
Tights and privileges of careful schooling, hitherto 
reserved for sons, and the usive recognition of 
their equal humanity—(‘‘are not our daughters 
Auman as well as our sons")—with a few words 
on Jacolot and his system, and a at many 
more on a certain Mr. Stow and his system, 
make up the contents of this little volume. We 
dare say many people will find it useful and 
inspiring; and none can object to it as of false 
morality or equivocal tendency. 


The Coming of Christin His Glory. By Tho 
mas Coleman. (Judd & Glass.) This book con- 
sists chiefly of a vast number of texts from 
Scripture, string together in some places not rery 
artistically. The most interesting part of it ts 
not the author's own ; it is to be found in pp, 63~ 
77, and is made up of quotations from Dr. Dick's 
“Christian Philosopher” and one or two other 
works, in which we are told exactly how the 
dissolution of the world is to take place. Farther 
on we find that Mr. Coleman,—contrary, if we 
remember right, to the teaching of Mr. Ca 
Molyneux and others,—repudiates the idea of 
heavens and earth being refined and adapted for 
the habitation of a refined race, and holds rather 
that everything will be literally new. We write 
under correction, but surely we have some indis- 
tinct recollection that Mr. Molyneux looks for 
ward to a purified earth filled not only with 
purified human beings, but with (we must su 
also purified) oxen and sheep, &., too. 

in towards the end of the volume we lear 
at the author believes that man, at the instant 
of his death, euters at once into au state of full and 
complete reward or punishment, as the case msy 
be; and that the day of universal judgment is 
merely to “answer some great public purposes,” 
and that ‘there will be something of an impre= 
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sive character in the transactions of that day, 
which may have its effect on the intelli 
universe,” We have neither room nor inclina- 
tion to ¢ the point with Mr. Coleman ; 
in fact, if he knows precisely the very details 
of the manner in ek the world 5* to be 
destroyed, he knows, of course, with the 
same precision, the actual of the judgment- 
day, and the very details of everything that will 
then take place; und so we should, probably, 
only lose our labour if we tried to convince him. 
We simply content ourselves, therefore, with 
Stiegmimg. rlgee all humility, to protest against 
his ipse dérit, and beg to be allowed to retain our 
own notions upon the subject. The book is fairl 
written: there does not appear to be pone 
originality in it, nor indeed much of anything. 
St, Katharinaof Alexandria’; a Dramatic Legend, 
By Nocll Radeclitfe. (Saunders, Otley, & Co.) 
It is as well that the author tells us in a 
few words of preface that he has not con- 
fined his attentions to the saint who gives her 
name to this drama, for in fact the whole story 
turns upon the wonderful marriage of her name- 
sake of Sienna, We need not dwell long upon 
this work ; we cannot help saying at once, aher 
giving Mr. Radecliffe his due meed of praise for 
talent and ingenuity, and so forth, that to us the 
whole plot and the whole working-out of the plot 
are simply revolting. Seene 2 of Act IL, is in- 
decent, and we cannot but trust that the anthor 
will not fail to find out his mistake in supposing 
that the English public will tolerate such impro- 
prietics, Bw ished under the name of a religious 
poem. We must, we presume, take it for granted 
that when oe (p. 14), talks of Cybele and 
“madd'ning Dionysius," he means Dionysus, 
alias Bacchus; and that when the saint herself 
(p. 35), wishing to bind her lover by the strongest 
possible oath, says ; 
than whe or 06 sila, beet call eee epics 
oF thy dead sire and mother to avenge 
Thy perjury, if ever those avail thee—* 
sho forgets that she isa Christian. Moreover (in 
p. 41), we have Katharina opening the sacred 
Volume at hazard, and following "the injunction 
which she supposes to be contained in the first 
text that meets her eye,—after the approved style 
of Wesley and Whitefield in the last century,— 
and acting accordingly in by no means a saintly, 
or even a commonly honest and truthful, manner 
to her father and her betrothed. We must say 
for Mr. Radecliffe’s sake, we regret he 
has published this book. We cannot fancy it is 
likely to bring him either fame or profit; and 
we can well imagine that some day he will be sorry 
for having printed it. 


The Way of the World. 
(Hurst & Blackett, London.) 
the way of the world: emphatically not. It 
is not the way of the world that no one should 
know their own mind; that a woman intended 
to be drawn as noble and self-denying should 
be weak, vacillati and underhand; that a 
husband and wife should mutually break each 
other's hearts by coldness and estrangement, while 
mutually dying of love; that-a young girl full of 
innocence and purity should love three men in as 
rapid Succession as the months; and that a heart 
Sore with sorrowful adoration for one man, and 
flushed with love for another, should be able to 
Hive itself away to a third—nand that third a kind 
of moral Caliban or better bred Jonas Chuzzlewit, 
{nis may be the way of the world in tho estima- 
imumen nature. ‘The book wants considerable 

and compression, specially i 
Volume, which is Pitched in a different key to the 
ng two, and scarcely chimes in ° 
'Y with what ged gee before. There is an 
eve of haste slur in the work, but 
ence of oat poe if well applied, The 
‘oasis are forcibly conceived, if indifferently 
it ta se Ange bpd has apt of oe in 
\ ts abru jorky, jolts one as 
unmerefully a corderoy mek ia the far west. 
hole had been over again with un- 
been pared and that 


By Alison Reid. 
No: this is not 


courage, if this bed 


of ‘Alison Reid ;’ but it is not truth or | shall 


this compressed and that dilated, the 
‘Way of the World” would have been all the 
better for the trouble, But the writing of 
novels does not come by grace or favour ; and the 
sole way by which authors of the mental calibre 
of Alison Reid can attain success, is by real hard 
work, or a carefulness that knows no relaxation. 
We shall be glad to meet with this young writer 
again, trusting that his next work may show 
signs of greater care and a more mature judgment, 
and that actual and wholesome experience of life 
may correct a few morbid fancies which are at 
present somewhat too rampant and obtrusive. 

My Third Book. <A Collection of Tales. B 
Louise Chandler Moulton, (Sampson, Low, i 
Son.) Very beautiful are some of these stories ; 
full of power and passion, and a loftiness of pur- 
pose almost heroic; but they are monotonous— 
inonotonous in colour, monotonous in constructi 
very little varied in character or circumstance, 
all with the same most melancholy refrain ; 
namely, the sorrows that beset the loving heart. 
Everyone loves; everyone suffers hy that love. 
Even where the sorrow brightens off, and sunshine 
suceeeds to gloom, it is such a pallid, watery, 
moon-like sun, that one cannot believe in it as 
life given at all, Then there are such an immense 
number of innocent deaths; so many women die 
of consumption; so many — ve serious 
illnesses ; that we confess to a kind of hospital 
feeling at the last, and a certain longing for fresh 
air and healthy lungs uns of tubercles, 
But these are not very great faults; and are well 
atoned for by the beauty and strength of the work 
as a whole, What is chiefly noticeable in this 
book is the strong artist a through- 
out; the intense perception of life, the passionate 
delight in being and emotion. It is the very 

lof emotion, and might have been written 
y rge Sand herself, for its terrible pathos and 
artistic passion, It is strong, too, and full of 
manly firmness of touch ; we do not mean by this 
masculinity, or any want of feminine tenderness. 
But there is a certain nerve and muscle, a bracing 
of the sinows, and a steadfast grasp of the fingers, 
which, whether in man or woman, irresistibly 
impress us with the idea of manhood. And the 
idea of manhood is the idea or maturity and of 
power. We must, however, recur to our former 
objection, before leaving Miss Moulton's stories to 


the admiring circle they are sure and entitled to | yu] 


find ; and, with all respect and admiration, impress 
on her the necessity, if she would be thoroughly 
popular, and attain undeniable success, to avoid 
monotony, and to make her characters and plots 
as varied and healthy as they are powerful and 
pathetic. 

New Eprtion.—Sir Emerson Tennant’s “ Cey- 
lon” is, as it deserves, successful. On Monday 
last a second edition was not only published, but 
exhansted before noon. Of course a third edition 
will soon be called for. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


Constitutional Press. In singular contrast with 
the leading novel, ‘‘ Hopes and Fears," the ‘* Mis- 
directed Letters” continue to sparkle in the 
of the Constitutional, They are equal to anything 
their popular author has penned. Take the 
following ; 

“So when we took our seats, ‘ Crane," I, ‘where 
have been a shootin’ this ?* ‘With the Duke of 
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‘mean? Iam all in @ twitteration.’ ‘ Aryl," anid 
‘did you never hear of the Argyll rooms, Miss 
Oldboy ? 

Plain or Ringlets? Part V. There are some 
taking passages in the number; but we protest, 
in the name of common sense, against making an 
English banker talk thus : 

“*Bivin and four’s elivin, and sivin’s eighteen, and 
three’s Wg Bey don"t know that it would cost much 
tore to live in the country than it does here, and eight is 





pence the pund that way, and nine uray would 
re , but then the nag would lead the 
vin is -five—might tarn him to scoouns 
poem gn pe my hrs rigenary darn come in 
ani veel 2 i neal Del Ko kete Os one 
Lege my have some poultry too, and sivin 
is siventy- , add egys wt summut like trade priee."* 
And another fault lies in such titles and names 
as the Duke of Tergiversation and Mr, Cacamber, 


Macmillan's Magazine. The most attractive 
feature of this month's number is the announce- 
ment of an idyll, = Mr. Tennyson, entitled 
“Sea Dreams,” in ai —- number. Tho 

i is on ifle Corps movement, 
the rom, Ll which may be ascertained by the 
following passage : 





. If young, would he ever 
tish maiden to plight ber troth te him withons 
that, in scorn, she w brand him ws recreant 
and craven ; if wedded, would he not fear that the wife he 
had sworn to protect would trample ander foot the golden 
circlot of their union; if father, would be ever dure to 
to the field of battle, and to tell bis sons that there 
had seen We Eoeries Of eoneyite ge ant Re eves 
and wish date core inthoamnvel™ 
Tom Brown at Oxford” may be pronounced a 
failure, when compared with ‘‘ Tom Brown's 
Schooldays,” which is by no means saying these 
papers are unreadable; they but illustrate the 
general fate of sequels. 


Fraser also leads off with a ‘‘ national defence” 
article, the leaning of which towards apprehension 
is very decided ; 

“All our past ware lead us to @ similar conclusion. Wo 
have in nearly all cases been pp apinerinplaraen ioe 
encoveded in the endl by reason © our great mercantile 

“We might be content to accopt this result as typical of 
our future ware, could we be assured that this want of 
instant would not some duy lead to @ cutis 
trophe for which no amount of previous money-saving 
could be any compensation.” 

A paper on “ Robert Stephenson” contains 
some ieatahle lines. ‘Long Vacation Read- 
ings” is about as pedantic a piece of cynicism and 
slteclideney as we have read for a long time. 
A paper on ‘* Earthquakes” is very interesting. 

One of them. Part I. By Charles Lever, Mr, 
Lever has commenced a new tale, It opens in 
Italy, and presents English noblemen, gentlemen, 
garians, and practical tourists, There is abso- 
lutely no construction in this first part, little 
humour, and absence of all pathos. But the style 
is flowing, and the pages have real life in them— 
two qualities which create readers for Mr, Lever's 
works. The best character is that of an American. 
Mr. Lever proves, though with little novelty, that 
a ro unpleasant Yankee may be a warm- 
hea gentleman, We question the assertions 
made in the following extract : 

“ Dear me, what unheard-of sucrifices docs it demand 
of hamble fortunes to be ble! what pi 


and earring. and saving! what self-deninl and what 
striving! w choerleas litte dinner partics to other 
Respectables! what dying of black silke and atoving of 
id ostrich feathers |* 


Sharpe's Magazine opens with a tale of consider- 
able sede entitled ‘* Une,” and turns upon 
the sudden death of a lady, accompanied by a 
little girl, in railway carringe. The style is full 
of quiet e , though the tale contains some 

oints to which objection may be taken, The 
Lae who dies is declared to be one, because she 
has a white hand—an utterly false conclusion ; 
and when the train arrives at the station, and 
upon her death being announced the people crowd 
about the carriage, the country policeman useg 
the words ‘Move off.” A country policeman 
would not use these words under any circum- 
tances, nor would he use their Doric equivalents 
to the travellers—a policeman is but 4 man, and 
possesses awe, and reverence, and fear. This 
number of Sharpe is a very good number, 

Titan opens with a pee ey Christ- 
mas at Cradwell Farm." ‘ Beatrice Kington" is 
a good tale—practical and satisfactory. The 
arrogation of a fledgeling poet is deserving of 
contempt, and deserves such a rebuke as that 
which ain has to endure, The poems of 
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this unknown writer are quietly burnt by a lady ; Schapyinkel (F.), Kiementary Graminar of French Language, ro. 


who has suffered by their perusal 
On” is concluded in the present number. 


Blackwood opens with a paper on ‘The | 
Fight on the Peiho.” It is Nr though | 
of course tinctured with the real “old ebony” 


ijection : 
“We coull fill a yolame with anecdotes of calm endar- 
ance and heroism, which were almost childlike in their sim- 


_ To the anecdotal portions we can take no 
o 


assed his regret at ‘doi so much fi to such 
Pretty cushions !'—«af the aid as, whose 
whole shoakler and ribs had been s' away by a round- 


shot, and during the few hours prior to death expressed 

it as his opinion, that ‘them Chinamen hit hardish,” and 

had one anxiety —‘ whether the Admiralty would pay 

his wife for the loss of his kit?’ But we need not, we 

feel assured, dwell upon _— 
on 


traits to enlist the #: 
f half of 

Savane pataerl g hesne ine ane a 

A Ton Mn ed Literature” is simpl 
stupid cad superficial, i 
Once a Week. Captain Sherard Osborn’s papers 
on Sir John Franklin and the Arctics give an im- 
ce to Once a Week which that periodical 


not until now obtained. Miss Martineau 
continues her practical severities. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


WE are sorry {o announce the death of Mr. W. 
H, Rolfe, of Sandwich, who expired, after a short 
illness, on Sunday afternoon, in the eighty-first 
year of his age. Mr. Rolfe, from his antiquarian 
tastes and researches had acquired much celebrity. 
He was a n of Boys, the pay celebrated 
historian of Sandwich. ing his parents when 

oung, he was brought - by his uncle, Mr. 
tson, and commenced life as an agriculturist. 
He soon, however, relinquished this vocation ; 
and possessing a genteel competency, followed the 
tastes of his grandfather, and formed in time an ex- 
tensive and valuable collection of local antiquities, 
which, a few years since, he ceded to Mr, Joseph 
Mayer of rigs og to ensure its preservation and 
accessibility. In Mr. Mayer’s extensive museum 
it takes a worthy position by the side of the 
Faussett collection of Kentish Saxon antiquities, 
refused so pertinacionsly by the Trustees of the 
British Museum. Residing yy er the classic soil 
of the ancient Rutupiz, and being indefatigable 
in his researches, Mr. Rolfe gathered together 
some choice Roman and Saxon antiquities, many 
of which have supplied types and examples for 
Various antiquarian publications. The a 
in Mr. Roach Smith's ‘Antiquities of page ag. i 
Reculver, and Lymne” (dedicated to Mr, Rolfe) 
are chiefly representations of remarkable objects 
in the museum of the Sandwich antiquary; and 
the illustrations of the Saxon remains from Osengal, 
in the '* Collectanea Antique” are also supplied 
from this source, In the earlier volumes of the 
latter work are engraved many of the rarer coins 
in Mr. Rolfe's cabinet ; and others, we understand, 
are at this moment being engraved by his friend 
Mr. Fairholt. No one, indeed, has contributed 
more interesting materials towards the archeology 
of the county of Kent, Accessible, social, kind 
and benevolent, Mr. Rolfe was not only a true 
patron of archwology, his amiable disposition had 
won the esteem of all who knew hit. 

Messrs, Allen announce the peat J in the 

ress: ‘*A Popular History of India,” by J, W. 

aye, . “A History of Chess from the 
Earliest Ages," by Duncan Forbes, LL.D. ‘The 
Consummation,” by Capt. Thomas Hutton, Bengal 
Army ; also, by the same Author, Second Falitions 
of “ The Chronol of Creation,” and ‘* Israel 
in The Past and Present.” ‘A Course of 
Flemen Mathematics, designed as a Text 
Book for Public Examinations,” by J. R. Young, 
Inte of Belfast College. ‘* The Illustrated Horse 
Doctor,” with upwards of 500 engravings, by 
Mayhew. ‘*A Grammar of the Chinese Lan- 
guage," by M. Léon de Rosny, “ A Grammar of 
the Bengali La " by Duncan Forbes, 
LL.D. An “ Elementary Arabic Grammar,” by 
the same author, 

We read the following in yesterday's Times ; 

ADAM BEDE. 
To the Editor of the “* Times.” 

Bir,—Mr. Newby, the publisher, in issuing a work 
under the 


title of Adam Bede, Junior, has not only made 
use of my title, but has so worded his advertisement as 
hed mee eee into the belief that I am the author 
of his so “Sequel.” The extent to which this belief 
has spread urges me to come forward with a public atate- 
ment that I have nothing whatever to do with the work in 
question, or with Mr. Newby. 

T am not the firat writer who has had to eaffer from thia 
ag he method of trading. The readers of Carrer 

i's life will remember a very 

lam, Sir, rours, &c. 

GEORGE ELIOT, 





We have received the following, to which we 
willingly give insertion. Well is it for the 
yeteran poct that he is not in the dominions of 
King Bombalino. 

AN ANCIENT HYMN OF A SICILIAN TO 
PROSERPINE, 


Look up, thon consort of a king whose realm 
our earth, 


ae God ; look Pen ! 
ry on) One 
te Tht what 
‘The field first thy mother from her knee 


f tri bards 
The hywan o! woe cad fon ms 


ves in arms, 


PAMPHtets are the . Nothing is heard of 
but phlets. Thore ts the Girardin pam 
which no one has seen; and the d’Haussonville 
pemchlet, which every one has read; and the 
fontalembert pamphlet, and the Jourdan pam- 
phlet, and Heaven knows how many more. But 
the amusing part of it all is, that the government 
does not know what to do, or which way to turn 
to escape from the necessity of “ pursuing” the 
pamphleteers. What the government wants to 


be allowed to do, is to whip up the ——, 


leave the pamphleteers in peace, and 
be heart y= —— a but this is 
recisely what the pamphleteers will not agree to. 
hey say: ‘ Let us have one thing or the other; 
either you must bring us to public trial, and get 
a bench of judges to condemn us, or you mast 
declare that the corpus delicti does not exist, that 
there is nothing to condemn or even to try, 
and then you must let our pamphlet circulate.” 
Now, this is just the most awkward of all 
dilemmas, and gives rise to the most ludicrous. 
osition in the world. With such men as Messts. 
YHaussonville, De Montalembert, and Girardin, 
the government has but a bad chance, unless it 
resorts to melodramatic behaviour at once, and 
starts forward with clanking chains, giant k 
dark lanterns, and all the paraphernalia of 
ship at once, which is exactly what it wants to 
pag No one mee its pp ag ent better 
on the very men I 5 of; and, therefore, 
what do they! Why Fst the worst of all 
to deal with, declares that the moment the ] 
term is gone by at which the consequences of a 
seizure must be undergone, he shall, if not ‘* par- 
sued" for his pamphlet, cite the Procurewr Jm- 
ial before the Council of State, and force him, if 
e will not bring an action against him, to deliver 
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up the drechure then and there, Now, as Girar- 
din has, strictly, a right to do this, and as it was felt 
he would do it, ge aay se rs com- 
mence proceedings, on Saturday, accordingly, 
M. de Girardin was informed that he woule 
“pursued” formally before the tribunals. So 
much for this one. But now comes the D’ Hausson- 
ville affair, and this is even more complicated. 
M. d'Haussonville is ‘‘ warned” fora ‘* letter” 
written to the barristers of France in the Courrier 
du Dimanche, or rather the journal is “ warned." 
The author then says: ‘ Now I will publish my 
Letter ag a pamphlet,” and he turns to a printer, 
who begins to print. But, after the avertissement, 
the printer = ——_ says ho won't print 
any more, Upon this the barristers of France, 
who are sending ‘‘ consultations” from half the 
towns in Franc P ana that an action be 
brought by M. d'Haussonville i the 
inter for refusing to print! They say ao 
‘warning’ is not an obstacle to publica- 
tion, they seem determined to try the 
— upon its legal merits, There can be no 
‘oubt that a very serious agitation is beginning, 
that that one word ‘‘ Right of Petition,” thrown 
out as it has been by M. d'Haussonville, has 
awoke a formidable echo throughout the country, 
and that the government is more disquieted than 
it has been since 1852. 
But something as interesting and far more 
comical than this pamphlet war, is the dramatic 


account to which the Mortara case is being turned. 
Not very long since, M. Mocquard, the apt 
private secretary, who is strongly bitten by the 


addressed 
“*hands” of the Boulevards, as to a collaborator, 
and the piece was fabricated, ‘set on its feet,” as 
the phrase runs, and under the title of “* La tireuse 
de ” was to have been produced on Saturday 
next at the Théatre of the Porte St. Martin. On 
Friday last (the 25th) the five acts were carried to 
the Censure, and every individual censor started 
back in horror and pi Bo and, without enteri 
into any detail, the whole pack of ministeria 
mutilators they poll their hands of 
the whole concern, ‘‘This,” said they, ‘is a 
matter into which we cannot enter, it does not 
concern us ; it is the affair of the ministers, of the 
Council of State, of the Emperor himself, of an 
ane that is highest and most aristocratic ; but it 
too delicate an affair for us; we beg to be ex- 
cused!" I verily believe the censors imagined 
that o papal excommunication was about to be 
thundered forth over their devoted and innocent 
heads. At all events, they back out of the whole 
business, and now it rests with M. Moequard to get 
his Sew the dramatist ithe bas written 
it for shrugs his shoulders, and saya, ‘I 
don't care a straw about the matter; if you are 
not powerful enough to get the Emperor to order 
immediately the performance of our drama, all I 
can say is, I will never write another one upon 

plans and suggestions.” Now, the said 
Mocquard being above all an amateur of vaude- 
villes and dramas, this being his particalar 
pee, and ‘‘craze,” the threat in question is 
ikely to drive him to despair, or to the obtention 
of the Lmperial permission. 

The great complication in all this is, the 
sudden arrival here of old Mortara, who comes, as 
you have heard, to see what he can do about his 
gon with the members of the Congress. <A few 
weeks back the title of the Merchant of Venice 
was to be changed to that of Le Juif de Vesise, 
and Shakspere’s work, adapted for the French 
stage ('), was tobe given at the Ambigu. But 
when it came to this, M. Fould, in his character 
of Ministre de la Maison def Empereur, forbade 
the performance, saying he would not have “ Jews 
Yidicoled " being an ex-son of Israel. 

On the refusal of the Censure, the first person 
M. Mocquard flew to was M. Fould, and to 
him he exclaimed: ‘This time, far from bein 
+ idiculed,’ here are the Jews glorified and Phos 











into m and heroes—therefore, you must 
come to our aid.” It is su t the angu- 
ment will tell, and that ‘ tirewse de Cartes” 


will be the next great novelty of the Porte St. 
Martin. But, upon the whole, I incline to 
believe that for the next couple of months the 
Cour d’Appel will have a more furious vogue than 
any theatre, and, as the Parisians never ——r 
to have two idols at a time, I believe from the 
ner eal gt —— her ~ _ sg | 

é@ stage wil ecli rryer 
Montalembert, and Girardin and ee 

I did not exaggerate when I told you in my last 
that that abominable young coxcomb, George 
Prieur, was thought a bag Ara fellow by nine- 
tenths of his countrymen. This feeling seems to me 
so very monstrous, and at the same time so 
curiously indicative of what French morals and 
manners are, upon certain points, that I cannot re- 
frain from recurring to the subject, The Figaro of 
last weck published a amusing little scene 
illustrative of what I describe, and which is some- 
where about as follows: A worthy well-to-do 
tradesman meets George Prieur, accosts him 
in a remarkably deferential way, saying that if by 
any chance his own employers were to show 
any discourtesy to the ‘nice man’ who 
is just now in their service, he, the trades- 
man above mentioned, will be only too happy 
to offer George Prieur a home! dazzled as 
he is by the sagacity and prudence of a young 
man of his age. Nay, the “orderly” man ends 
by insinuating that after a year or two, if they 
continue to get on well get er, he might be 


as ready to see G Prieur enter his family as | M 
to see him enter his shop! He ¥ y alludes 
evidently 


to his onl daughter, whom he w 
consider lucky” if she married so cool-headed 
and ‘‘safe" a y gentleman as M. George 
Prieur! “Safe” is the proper term; ‘‘cest un 
jeune homme sir!’ He hes proved that love will 
make him commit no ‘* follies ;" he sent a Awissier 
to reclaim thirteen francs from a girl who was his 
mistress | There is proof enough that he will not 
be run away with by any sentiment, and will 
never dilapidate his own or his wife's worldly 
goods from giving way to the irresistible power of 
passion. There is a model husband for a night- 
cap maker's daughter of the Rue St. Denis ! Now, 
the Figaro prints this little scene, because it has 
been struck by the popular tendencies, and is de- 
termined to “lash” them well; but it would not 
think it worth its while to lash them if they did 
not exist, and if they had not been remarked even 
in the — centre in which they spring to life. 
You may depend upon it, that this coarse, un- 
manly treatment of women generally, is one of the 
vilest of Frenchmen's faults, and one of the most 
essentially national ones, It is peculiar to this 
race ; it seems almost ineradicable, and therefore 
it is particularly interesting to the student of 
French ar 

On the other hand, the school that preaches 
what it calls the * —s of woman,” sets forth 
dogmas of so very extraordinary a description, that 
one is really at a loss to say which degrades the 
female sex the most, those who brutalise, or 
those who pretend to adore it, 

Michelet, the historian, is just now at the head 
of the (very small) school of would-be woman 
worshippers, Before his infamous book called 
“De fAmour” had ceased its loathsome effect 
upon the public, he must needs make haste, 
and write another, almost as objectionable, and 
more sickly, which is entitled ‘La Femme.” If 
women were really to be modelled after Michelet’s 
idea, ‘and eared for” as he would have them, the 
whole world would be « hospital, and husbands be 
simply turned into so many sick nurses. This 
has ite been one of the false notions of French- 
men which alarm and irritate me the most. As 
to those who ill-treat women, there is but little 
to say—they openly despise women ; but it is the 
latent contempt implied by those who profess to 
treat them kindly that seems terrible to my mind. 
To treat a Frenchwoman well would seem to con- 
sist in treating her all her life like a baby or a = 
animal. There is in the adoration something 
miserable and unhealthy, from which almost any 





other race would recoil, There is nowhere a mark 
of the moral and physical health and purity of 
woman in all this, and you evidently perceive 
that —— is best, rae — TOUS, 
apd ea met ly womanly (as we think), 
is totally ignored. This idea is more than = 
strengthened by Michelet’s book on ‘‘ La Femme.” 
And one cannot avoid exclaiming : ‘‘ Heaven hel 
the men who for their mothers should have su 
women ! 





SCIENTIFIC. 
—-— 
MEETINGS OF THE WESK. 

Tens. Fnetitution of Civil Brg: » 8 rx. Continued 
Discussion upon Mr. tham'’s paper “On 
Arteria! Drainage and Outfalls."* 

Wap. \ 


egy a a 


by 
“Om the In- 
of the Coloured 
pr lage rm ne og ag 
. H, Dol 


Nutrition of Animals," by Mr, 


RovaL GrocrarmicaL Sociery.—A crowded 
saenting of ey —_ on — 
event at Burlington House, Sir Roderi . 

mon Vice-President, in the Chair. 
yopers read were: 1. ‘* Sun Signals for the Use 
of Travellers,” by Francis Galton, F.R.G.S. Ifa 
piece of looking-glass be held in such a position 

ta at a distance can see some portion 

or other of the sun's dise reflected in it, it assumes 
the a nee of an exceedingly brilliant star of 
solar ght. The object of Mr. Galton’s invention 
to 


? 


vide an optical arrangement 

which the signailer may know whether he is 
holding the mirror aright The smallest size of 
hand heliostat can literally be carried in the waist- 
coat pocket, yet, by its means, whenever the sun 
is ing, @ si can be instantly made that 
shall be visible to the entire neighbourhood of any 
given spot within sight. A distance of twelve 


miles, on a day of eng clearness, is well 
within the power of thi 
to, a 


little instrument, 
tion can be carried on, in which og he am 
are varied by gentle movements of the 
that causes the flash to be seen and to dis- 
appear alternately ; words and sentences are com- 
municated by a notation of long and short flashes, 
identical with the notation of long and short beats 
that is used in Morse’s electric telegraph. 2. 
Latest accounts from the Central Africa Expoedi- 
dition from Dr. Livingstone, F.R.G.S., with 
illustrations, Dr. Shaw remarked that, as the 
papers were very voluminous, a few only of the 
more interesting extracts could be . The 
first portion, dated May 12, 1859, gave an account 
of Dr. Livi e's Bila to Shirwa, —_ 
inland lake. It had no known outlet, and - 
ing a “he ee = its banks be 
was rom e Nyin, y a tongue 
land only five or six miles tiie geet the southern 
end they discovered to be no more than thirty 
miles distant from a navigable branch of the 
Shire. The water of the Shirwa had a bitter 
but it was drinkable. Fish abounded, and 
also alligators and hippopotami, There was an in- 
habited mountain island near the beginning of the 
narrow part. Itslength might be from 60 to 70 miles, 
The whole region was well, though not densely, 
pled. The Portuguese did not even pretend to 
Shirwa. uent inquiries were mado of 
the natives as to whether any white men had ever 
visited them beforo, and they invariably replied 
in the negative. Dr. Livingstone, therefore, 
claimed the first discovery for himself and A 
al the Sed aes took the honour for 
themselves. The Manganya cultivated the soil 
yery extensively, and more men women wore 
sometimes seen at this occupation. The soil was 
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very rich, the grass —_— from six to eight 
fect long. A few yards distance often completely 
hid a companion, and guides were always neces- 
af Gardens were uncommon high up the hills, 
and on their tops. Cotton was cultivated exten- 
sively, and the farther they went the crop appeared 
to be of the greater importance. Everyone span 
and wove cotton, Even the chiefs were to be 
seen with the spindle and distaff, Tho process of 
Manufacture was the most rude and tedious that 
could be conceived. There were two varieties of 
the plant, and there were no insects to spoil it. 
The Manganya had no domestic animals except 
sheep, goats, fowls, and dogs. Provisions were 
cheap ond abandant. The weapons of the men 
were large bows and poisoned arrows. Every one 
carried a kuife, and almost every village had a 
furnace for smelting black magnetic iron ore. A 
peuple to the N.N.W. had manufactured a rude 
imitation of a pistol, which they fired only on 
occasions of er They were not aware that 
it could propel a ball. Another paper was also 
read “On the Navigation of the Zambesi,” which 
he stated to be naviguhle. The President announced 
that he had the assurance of Lord John Russell 
that every aid which he could afford would be 
given to Dr, Livingstone. The Chairman, in ad- 
—T the meeting to the 12th Dreember next, 
stated that there was another and very important 
paper on the list, “ On the Trigonometrical Survey 
of Kashtnir.” 


Rorac Sociery or Lirerarunn—Welneaday, 
Nov. 23, the Lord Bishop of St. David's, President, 
in the chair. William Tooke, Esq., was elected 
Vice-President of the Society, in the place of W. 
R. Hamilton, Esq,, deceased, The Rev. Edward 
Davidson, Rev. J. C. Edwants, and B. B, Orridge, 
Esq., were duly elected ordinary membera. Mr. 
Hogg read an interesting peper ‘‘On the Karaite 
Jews,” in which he gave an account of the lead‘ng 
facts relative to the history of this remarkable 
sect, with some notice of their present settlements, 
and especially of that at Tohafat-Kaleh, near 
Baght-i-Serai, in the Crimea. The principal set- | 
tlements of the Karaites would appear, in modern | 
times, to have been in Poland, but there are still j 
a few families resident in the Holy Land and at | 
Constantinople. They have the character of being | 
an exceedingly honest, hard-working population, 
devoted much more to commercial than to literary 

rsuits. itis known, however, that they have 

in Poland, a small literatare peculiar to 
themselves, some notices of which may be found 
in J. C, Wolf's * Bibliotheen Hebrea.” A paper 
was read, communicated by Colonel Leake, 
V.P., “On Greek eT and = Tope. 
graphy,” and containing critical remarks upon 
some passages in the recent translation of | 
Herodotua, by the Rev. George Rawlinson, and on 
the Rev. Mr. Clark's ‘‘Travels in the Polopon- 
nesus,” Colonel Leake pointed out that Mr. 
Rawlinson was in error when he states that, 
**there were two cities named Telmessus in Asia 
Minor—one in Lycia on the coast, the other, called 
also Termesans, in Pisidia ;" and that, in fact, there 
were two Tclmessi and two Termessi, former 
deriving their names from réAua, a marsh, the 
latter, from réppa, a boundary. Colonel Leake 
also showed that his own y (made as long ago 
as 1800) of the celebrated Midas Inscription in 





| 
(gia, was more accurate than the as 
one of M, Texier, on which Mr. Rawlinson had 
relied. Colonel Leake further expressed his dis- 
sent from Mr. Rawlinson’s views as to the origin 
of Greek coinage, and adhered to the opinions he 
had promulgated in his * Vwmismatica Hellcnica,” 
viz., that it was more likely that this refinement 
of civilization should have begun in Greece Proper 
than in the semi-barbarous Greek states of Asia 
Minor. In conclusion, he called attention to the 
difficulties any traveller would have naturally ex- 
perioncel, who, like himself, more than fifty 
years ago, endeavoured to reconcile the often 
vague <lescriptions of ancient writers with the 
existing features of the country. No French map | 
of the Peloponnesus was then in existence, and 
Colonel Leake had to make his 


he could understand Strabo or Pausanias, 





Royan Asiatic Sociery.—19th Nov., Colonel { Mr. Markworth 


Sykes, M.P., President, in the Chair. A commu- 
nication was read by Osmond de Beauvoir Priaulx, 

Faq., on the anthenticity of an embassy said to | 
have proceeded from an Indian king, named Porus, | 
to Augustus Cwsar, A very brief eecount of this 

event is found in the 15th book of Strabo, where | 
itis given as related by Nicholas of Damascus, | 
who met the members of the mission at Antioch. 
According to this statement, these persons carried 
a letter written in Greek from Porus, the king of 
six hundred kings, together with a present of 
slaves, a tortoise, a large serpent, and some other | 
zoological rarities. The otubassadors were three 

onty, all the others having perished by the way | 
from the toils of their long Journey. The fact of 

some such embassy is confirmed by Strabo him- 

self, who saw some of the presents eceghe : and | 
Mr. Priaulx alludes also to the notices of Dio 

Cassius, and the incidental observations of Horace, | 
Pintarh, and Florus, He mentions with respect 
the opinion of Lassen, who held that the Porus of 
the mission was the Paurava Prince who founded 
an imdependent kingdom in the western Panjab, 
ou the death of Kalphises, about the commence- 
mont of the Christian era, bat he is inclined to 
dissent from this opinion. Mr. Priaulx then 
reviews the accounts which have reached us; takes 
into consideration the improbabilities attending 
the whole account, such as the credentials written | 
in Greek ; the begparly sents from a monarch 
who called himself ord of six hundred kings ; 
ami the alleged fatal character of a journey which | 
was hardly of a nature, even in those remote times, 
to enilanger the bearers of a peaceful mission set 
on foot , a a powerful and wealthy sovereign. 
Admitting, to a certain extent, the statements | 
handed down, and fairly weighing probabilities, 
he is inclined to believe that the affair was got 
up by the tmding Grecks of Alexandria, who 
were naturally desirous of a direct participation 
in the valuable commerce of India, which was 
then, and for centuries afterwards, carried on 
indirectly through the mediation of the Arabs, 
until the monopoly was broken up by the Portu- | 
— discovery of the passage round the Cape of 

x00 Hope. He thought it was not improbable 

that some Indian raja was really advised to send | 
an embassy to the remote empire of the West, and | 
that some such embassy might have reached 

Alexandria on its way. He thonght this might 

have been contrived the Alexandrians them- 

selves, anxious to conciliate the favour of Augus- 

tus, whose enmity they dreaded in consequence of 
their notorious partisanship in favour of Antony. 

Alexandria and Palmyra were then the two great 

marts for the produce of India, and one of them was 

in all probability the source of the whole scheme ; 

but the inland position of Palmyra, its Syrian | 
character, and the circumstances of ita polity as a 
free city, seemed to preclude the iden that it 
would encourage an Indian embassy, He, there- 
fore, decided for Alexandria, though admitting 
that, supposing the narrative to be all true, there 








ate difficulties about the subject which he is 
unable to clear up. 


Society or Arts,—On Wednesday, Mr. P. H. 
Holland read an important paper on accidents in - 
coal mines, Tt appears that about 1006 miners 
annually are killed by accidents, most of which 
might be prevented, and that this great mortality 
occurs in a class that numbers only about 220,000, 
During the last eight years thore have been 8015 
deaths from colliery accidents, showing a death- 
rate from violence exceeding 4 per 1000. Thus, 
us Mr. Holland observes, the death-rate by acci- 


dents among colliers is at least six or seven | 


times as great as the death rate from violence 
among the whole population, including suicides, 
homicides, and dangerous occupations, Public 
attention haa usually been directed almost exclu- 
sively to deaths from explosions, but it appears 
they form only one-fourth of those arising from 
colliery accidents. In the northern districts, 
deaths from explosions scarcely exceeded one- 
tenth of the entire mutber. The reventability 


geography before - — by explosion is completely shown | all the ot 
¥ 


facts that have been collected. Thos, 


that 72 out of 7% 
explosions, and 171 ont of 172 deaths are 
attributable to the use of naked lights, and that 
out of 1154 deaths from explosions during five 
— 12 only occurred where safety lamps had 
n used, all of which were in a defective state. 
Other inspectors give similar statistics. Mr. 
Holland shows that 143 lives are annually 
thrown away because the precautions employed im 
Durham are not adopted in Yorkshire and other 
coal districts. The most fertile source of injury 
to miners a to be from falls of coal, by 
which 2971 have been killed in eight years, or 
371 a year. Besides those killed a v much 
larger amber have been seriously inj —often 
maimed for life. Here, agnin, the northern dis- 
trict claims a superiority, for although it emplers 
one- of the mon, it has only to be detited 
with one-eighth of the secidents. This great dif- 
ference Mr. Holland ascribes to the practice in 
the north of employing wen whose especial duty is 
to look after the safety of the works. e 
expense of ee accidents is enormous; 
thus the ill explosion, which 18% 
lives were lost, is sup to have ecost the 
Proprietors nearly 20,0007. If says Mr. Holland, 
the families impoverished had had annuities 
purchased for them for ten years at the rate 
of 10s, a week for each Dbread-winner killed, 
they would not have received full compensation 
fer their money loss; bat to purchase such an- 
nuities would cost, at 200}. each, 37,000/. Mr. 
Holland proceeded to inquire upon whom these 
heavy losses ought to fall, and he considers that 
the cost of precautions and accidents that ocenr 
in spite of them, should he borne by consumers of 
coal, and that the loss by avoidable accidents 
should fall upon those whose “‘ culpable negligence 
or crnel parsimony has cansed them.” ihe pre- 
ceeded to show that Lord Campbell's Act does not 
rotect the families of the slain, on account of the 
ifficulty under which poor persons labour in put- 
ting it in force, and from its requiring the injury 
to be more distinctly traced to the conduct of the 
employers, than is often possible. Mr. Holland 
a either an alteration and extension of 
ard Campbell's Act, or, which he prefera, a law 
compelling all persons employed in collieries to 
be insured against accidents. He shows that one 
penny _ ton upon the coals annually raised would 
yield 280,000/. a year, or enough to purchase 
annuities worth 2002. a-piece for the families of 
the 1000 men annually killed. He believes 
that the different rates charged by insurance 
offices, according as collieries are worked wpon 
safer, or more dangerous principles would have a 
powerful effect in improving the ¢ral practice, 
and he also recommends that he tava ooal 
owners should share the insurance protits arising 
from keeping down accidents. He tells us thats 
collicr’s wife becomes a widow, on the average, 
fourteen years sooner than the wife of an agricul- 
tural labourer, and descends at once from 2is, per 
week—her husband's 2s, Gal. a-week, the 
allowance of the parish, At Auzin, the largest 
colliery in France, employing 7000 persona, the 
company make a rule ef compensating the families 
of those killed by accidents, and in Belgiam and 
Prussia, benefit societies are usually attached to 
each mine, 


Newismatic Socrery.—Nov. 24, W. & W. 
Vaux, President in the Chair, A paper by 
Samuel Birch, Esq., F.S.A., was read On a 
remarkable coin of Seuthes 1, King of the Odirvss, 
in Thrace,” which has been lately br 
the British Maseum from Prof. Verkovich of 
Belgrade. This coin exhibits on the obverse = 
horseman wearing a chliemys, and galloping t 
the right : he is hurling a javelin with the nght 
hand, and holds the reins with his left, and 

. ‘ + as ZSETOA . 
on the reverse is the inscription KOMMA “Tittea 
across the ficld of the coin in two limes. Mr. 
Birch remarked upon the curions fact that this 
cain (which weighs 182°5 grains) has been made 
aecording to the Attic standard, whereas almest 
known money of northern Greeee bas 
been struck on the Macedonian standard. Te 
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inseription is in the Doric dialect, which prevails 
also, as is well known, upon the coins of Geta, the 
Ring of the Edones, Tt is probable, therefore, 
that the locul name of the King was SewAas, this 
word SET@A being the genitive case, after the 
analogy of Amynta from Amyntas. Little is 
known about Scuthes, but it is certain that he 
succeeded Sitalus L about bc. 424, at a period 
when this portion of northern Greece was in a 
very flourishing condition. Some donbt has bean 
expressed as to the correct title of the tribe over 
whom he ruled, and he may perhaps have been 
Tightly called the King of the Edones: on the 
whole, however, that of King of the Odrysians 
has been adopted as his fittest title, 


Tuk CaMpEN Socrery.—At the last meetin 
of the Cainden Society, it was stated with mue 
satisfaction by the Secretary and the Treasurer 
that the Society had at least 10001, in bank, This 
was, we belicve, about a year since. Whether the 
members of the Scciety wish to be capitalists, or 
possessors of interesting books, we know not; but 
as the Society has not favoured the literary world 
with any new publication for at least two years, 
it is probable that the funds will accumulate, and 
we may s00n look for the Camden Litora 
ing Company. If the Society is at a loss for 
Taatter to have translated and published for the 
benefit of Englishmen in general, and its own 
subscribers in particular, perhaps the Master of 
the Rolls would admit them to have a search in 
the State Paper Offies for material to work upon. 





INSTITUTE OF AcTUARIEs.—Noy. 28th, W. B. 
Hodge, Eay., V.P., im the chair, M. Jellicoe 
read a paper, ‘On the Rationale of certain Ac- 
tnarial Estimates,” In this paper the writer 
drew attention to the remarkable differences which 
were found to exist between the purchasing and 
selling prices ofa variety of securities, depending 
ow the duration of human life. After investigating 
the causes of the differences, and recounting the 
considerations out of which they arose, and show- 

that they were of a nature quite imperative, 
he proceeded to point out instances in which, for 
want of a clear understanding of the circumstances, 
false estimates sg be made, and erroneous 
opinions given ; and insisted on the importance of 
a full staternent of tho facta connected with each 
case being always made, when the case is sub- 
mitted to an actuary for his opinion. Particular 
referance was made to reversionary and contingent 
reversionary interests, and it was shown that the 
equivocal imanner in which cases were stated in 
reference to them was often calculated to mislead, 
and demanded on the part of the profession great 
care and cire tion, After the reading of the 
pores an animated discussion teok place, in which 

, Hanly, Mr. Banyon, Mr, A. Browne, Mr. M. 
Meckins, Mr, Bailey, Mr. Parren, Mr. Sprague, 
Mr, Porter, and the Uhairman took part, and the 
Meeting separated, 

Posst, AncHivecturR.—-At o recent meetin 
of the Manchester Literary and Philosophica 
Society, Mr. John Atkinson described a vixit he 
had made to the Runcorn Hill quarry to see the 
alleged fragment of an anclent Gothic window, the 
existence of which in the days of the Labyrin- 
thodon wouk!l have been a startling discovery. 
The snpposed relic of human work turned ont to 
bea mass of fine grained sandstone veins, deposited 
im ® system of cracks formed by the dessication 
and subsequent modification of « of marl, 


Isttnparions.—In a communication to the 
Cercle in Paris, M. Baudoin proposed to deal with 
the inundations that produce such ravages in 
France by collecting the surplus water in situa- 
tions where irrigation could be beneficially em- 
ployed. The basis of his system is to prevent any 
water — upon land with a velovity able to 
carry away the soil, which would be fertilised by 
the gradual subsidence of the inundation mud. 

Carxomoryrocnaruy.—M. Rochette hasdevised 
4& new method of printing the different colours 
used in this art. Ins of applying ® series 
of plates or stones, cach bearing one colour in 





the usual way, ho arranges his plates upon a 
rotating platform, of smaller dimensions, bat 
like thowe used on railways. Su four plates 
thus arranged with rE red, tue, and green, 
and a sheet of four pages, which it is desired 
to print, imposed upon them, (ne page will 
he printed in each colour, and by turning the 
sheet a quarter round each time, the remaining 
colours will be printed im suceession. This appa- 
ratus has a mechanical contrivance to ensure 
accuracy of position ; and, as the colours admit of 
super-position, green may be formed by successive 
printings of yellow and blue, orange by yellow 
and red, &e. 

New Stream Prorecter.—A curious notion 
has entered the head of M. Busson, who has de- 
vised a new kind of steamboat, which, in addition, 
to a screw-propeller acting from behind, is to have 
a screw prow rotating in front, and gimbletting 
throngh the water. The inventor expects great 
results from this extraordinary scheme, but we 
apprehend he will find it dificult to communicate 
his enthusiasm to other persons. 

Leap in Sxvury.—When enuff is packed in 
lead, the metal is slowly acted upon by carbonic 
acid, which sppears to be umnily avid from 
the snuff, and the salt thus produced will pene- 
trate some distance into the mass, Thus M. 
Wicke found, by analysis, 0-951 per cent. of 
carbonate of lead in the inner mass of a sample, 
2°743 per cent. in its outer layer which had been 
in contact with the metal. It is thus possible for 
anuff takers to introduce into their system a sufli- 
= quantity of lead to produce mischievous 
results. 


CLEANING GLasses AND CAPsULEs. — When 
these vessels are incrusted with organic matter 
that resists ordinary means of removal, it is 
recommended to moisten the spots with sulphuric 
acid, and sprinkle them with powdered bichromate 
of potash, which in the course of a few hours 
enables them to be washed clean. 


Fist Swanws 18 Inpta.—In o paper ‘On the 
Physiclogical Geography of India,” read before 
the Benker Geographical Society, the periodical 
swarms of fish are thus deseribed: “' Within a 
week or ten days after the commencement of the 
Tains as soon as the surface of the soil is fairly 
saturated, and occupied everywhere by rivulets or 
standing pools of water, the whole earth seems to 
awarm with fish. They are of four or five different 
varicties, such as abound in tho sea along shore, 
and can live either in fresh or salt water. They 
vary in size from an inch in length to that of the 
forefinger, and are caught in myriads in baskets 
or in nets, affording sport to the boys, and an 
agreeable article of food. their appear- 
ance has been mentioned by everyone who has 
attempted to describe the rains for the last two 
centuries, it has never been so satisfactorily 
accounted for as could be desired.” 


Ick SHowens AnD Rasy ox Iypta.—From the 
game we extract the following account of 
the squalls and storms rege * © monsoon 
rains in Eastern and Central India: ‘t Three or 
four of these occur during the months of April and 
Mays and are frequently accompanied by furious 
hail-storms, the hail being on an a about 
the size of walnuts, frequently that of duck’s 
eggs: single hailstones have occasionally been 
found from one to three pounds in — There 
are, indeed, four cases on record, within the last 
seventy years, of masses of ice having fallen from 
the firmament of from half a ton to a ton and 
a-half in weight. Recent observations have 
cnight be expected, at the ondinery altitude of the 

ight , at the ordinary altitude ol 
principal layers of rain-cloud, between three thou- 
eand and five thoasand feet above the level of the 
sea, and the amount of rain regularly decreases above 
this as the higher levels are attained. The discharge 
where this sea of vapour impinges on a cold mass 
of mountains is tremendous. At Muhabaleshwar 
it amounts to between two hundred and sixty and 
three hundred inches; it exceeds two hundred on 
the same level at the Neilgiris, and at Che j 
in the Karhin Hills, north-west of Calcutta, there 
is an average fall of no less than six hundred and 





ten inches, above twenty feot occasionally falling 
in the month of June.” This is probably the 
greatest rain-fall in the world ; and its prodigious 
amount will be understood when it is remembered 
that a fall of two inches in twenty-four hours 
represents an extraordinary rain in this bg a 
and that at Falmouth, one of onr rainiest i- 
ties, the entire fall during five years, from 1849 to 
1853 inclusive, was only 203°6 inches, or con- 
siderably less than that of one wet Juns in this 
watery spot, 

Ioxes Fatt tx Jarax.—A correspondent of 
the Photographie News describes his visit to a vol- 
canic hill in Japan which appeared covered with 
flames, and occasioned great anxicty to himself 
and his jons, On passing throngh therm, he 
was surprised to find that they did not barn, but 
only produced a pleasant warmth. Returning 
soine weeks afterwards, no such phenomena ap- 
peared. 

Action or Ozone on Oncanxtc Compornne, 
—Mr. Von Gorup-Resanez has presented the 
scientific werld with some important experi- 
ments on the behaviour of ozone towards or- 

nic substances, which promise to throw much 
ight upon certain physiological processes. B 
passing a current of strongly-caonised air throw 
an aqueous selution of albumen, the liquid is 
made to change colour, and to become reddish by 
reflected light, and mish yellow by trams- 
mitted light. A portion of the albumen becomes 
coagulated into a substance resembling fibrine, 
and if the process is continued these coagula are 
dissolved, and the ordi Precipitants of albn- 
men do not affect the solution. Caseine is in 
like manner converted into a substance resembling 
albumen, Fibrine, pure bone | aay starch, 
and cane sugar, are not affected by ozone, but oil 
of cinnamon instantly absorbs it, and then, like 
ozonised turpentine, exhibits all the oxidising 
properties for which ozone is remarkable, 

Sremacn. Yerrow.—It is asserted that this 
beautifal chrome yellow can be made by mixing a 
hot saturated solution of bichromate of potash 
with a gaturated solution of chloride of calcium. 
It is thus « chromate of lime and potash, and not 
like the ordinary chrome yellow, a chromate of 
lead, Being highly poisonous it may furnish the 
lollypop makers with a snbstance as dangerous as 
the arsenite of copper, with which they tinge some 
of their wares with a charming green, and furnish 
patients for our London hospitals, 


Heicut or rHe Human Sprctes.—M. Silber- 
mann, secretary of the French section of the Asso- 
ciation for International Uniformity of Weights 
and Measures, shows that the ave height of 
the male and female population of France, taken 
in @ certain position, which he names the 
** geometric,” is 1°600,049 metres, or two metres 
if (im the same position) the hands are comfortabl 
extended over the head. Two individuals lai 
lengthwise, with fingers touching, would thus 
measure four metres, which he terms the base of 
the harmonic proportions of the human race, 
Thus this harmonic base is four times one metre, 
just as the meridian is four times ten million 
metres, and the relation of the two in- 
tegers is as 1 to 10,000,000. From these 
considerations he draws proof of the equality of 
the sexes, as they exhibit woman, not as a 
complement to the male portion of creation, but 
as constituting of right, f the human family, 


‘*as determined by Christian philosophy and t 
laws of the most civilised people,” in which latter 
category we cannot, soca’ to this text, at 


sent be , as our law still commits the bar- 


barism of regarding a married woman as com- 
—— merged in the existence of her husband. 
rsuing his calculations, M. Silbermann arrives 


at the conclusion that the average height of the 
hnman race has remained anchanged since the 
Chaldean epoch, four thousand years ago. 
Axsexic.—Mr. Alfred Gibson of the Agricul- 
tural College, has made some caleulations to 
satisfy the minds of those who have been need- 
lessly alarmed at the alleged absorption of arsenic 


by growing ero He says, *‘ supposing an acre 
of land to yield 20 tons of Swedes, and that 3ewR 
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of rphosphate, containing 33 per cent. of they gain ‘about twenty-seven per cent. Thisis | the series is completed by « general view of the 
phosphate of lime, and “01 per cent. of arsenions | important, as adding very considerably to the | city by daybreak (23), and another (29) in which, 





acid have been used, each hundred weight of roots | 
would contain about half a grain of arsenic, a! 
grag of not more than ‘00006 per cent.” } 
. E. &. Kennington, F.C.8., has repeated Dr, 
Edmand Davy’s experiments, without arriving at 
the same results. He found that watering plants 
—broccoli, cabbage, and lettuce—with cald satu- 
rated solution of arsenic killed them. Plants 
watered with dilutéd solution did not die, but he 
was unable to detect any arsenic in their tissues, 
Mr. Henry N. Draper, F.C.S., calls attention, 
through the Pharmaceutical Journal, to the com- 
position of the papier moure fly papers, which he 
says contain an average of 2°56 grains of arsenic 
in each sheet, or quite enough to destroy human 
life, He found that if these papers are moistened 
with an alkaline acetate and burnt, they develop 
the nauseous odour of alkarsine or cacodyle. 
There can be no doubt that the use of any fly- 
papers praeeet with arsenic should be discou- 
Taged as they i easily lead to the accidental 
poisoning of children, besides supplying a ready 
tacans for the commission of crime. 
Nox-INFLaAMMABSLE Faanics. — The crinoline 
mania, by ang ps ge number of painful 
deaths by fire, has stimulated inquiry into 
the means by which the matorials of ies! 
dresses can be rendered incombustible, The 
Queen, with laudable anziety upon this subject, 
referred the matter to Professor Graham, the 
Master of the Mint, and by him the inquiry was 
transforred to Messrs. Veramann and Oppenheim, 
who have conducted a series of elaborate experi- 
ments, the resulta of which were laid before the 
British Association at Aberdeen, and are now 
published im a pamphlet (Triibuer & Co.). The 
chemists in  argeer naturally anxious to be re- 
warded for their pains, have patented the pro- 
cesses they recommend, a proceeding which sug- 
the idea that it would have been mu 
tter if a few manufacturers bad combined to 
defray the ex « of the inquiry, on condition 
that the results should be free to all. Messrs. 
Versmann and Oppenheim have achieved a 
certain amount of success, but we cannot con- 
sider their processes as final, because they do 
not satisfy all the conditions that are required 
for public safety. After examining the action of 
about forty salts upon muslin, they found two 
possessed superior qualities, viz., tungstate of 
soda and sulphate of ammonia, both of which 
cun be obtained at a sufficiently low price, The 
latter they recommend for manufacturers, and 
Messrs. Cochran and Dewar, of the Kirkton | 
Bleach Works, report favourably of its action. 
Muslin so prepared does not present a peculiar 
appearance to the eye, but when exposed to flame 
is reduced to a cinder without bursting into a } 
blaze, and thus combustion does not spread, so that ' 
only the part actually in contact with the flame is | 
burnt, Nothing more conld be desired for fabrics ! 
not intended to be washed; but, unfortunately 
that process dissolves the sulphate of ammonia, | 
and restores the inflammability, This could | 
be again destroyed by fresh immersion in tho | 
protecting solution, but clothes prepared with 
sulphate of ammonia do not iron well, owing 
to the action of the heated metal on the salt. 
For laundry purposes, therefore, the tungstate of 
is recommended, and is successfully em- 
ployed in the Queen's household. It is, of course, 
ble to immerse every combustible article that | 
is washed in tungstate of soda, but there will be 
very great difficulty in obtaining the general in- 
uction of such a process, and we still deside- 
rate a plan by which vegetable fabrics may, with- 
out detriment to their appearance, be made 
anently incapable of burning with flame. 
ven a moderate reduction of this combustibility, 
80 that they would burn slowly, instead of quickly, 
would be o great gain, as it is the rapidity of | 
their conflagration which makes the ignition of 
ladies’ dresses so dangerous. Muslins not 
starched, propared with a solution containing 
seven per cent, of sulphate of ammonia, gain 
about eighteen per cent, in weight, while from a 
solution of twenty per cent. of tungstate of soda 











cost of <7. which would probably render the 
process inapplicable to cheap goods, 


FINE ARTS. 
ee 
Tue Sxerecnes in Sratx, taken by Davin 
Koerrrs, R.A., during the years 1832 and 1833, 
are now being exhibited ut the German Gallery. 
When he visited Spain, our now veteran artist was 
in the first flush of his success, and niming to 
achieve the honours and reputation he afterwards 
so abundantly obtained, We call him careless 
now, and his pictures mere sketches : then it waa 
just the reverse, Careful beyond most of his 
contemporaries, even his sketches were finished 
pictures, This being so, it is a rare treat to have 
an opportunity of examining a collection of 
drewings, made on the spot by so skilful a hand, of 
a large proportion of whatever is most —- 
or famous in the land of the Moor and the Don, 
And it is probably the only opportunity, as the 
drawings have been ered by an ardent 
admirer of our great architectural painter, and will 
be removed as svon as the exhibition is over into 
the far north. 
The sketches are seventy-five in number, all 
executed alike in colours on a dof gray 
aper, body colour being freely used in the lights, 
Nothing can well be more refined than the execu- 
tion; the tints are exquisitely graduated, the 
details very neatly and tenderly drawn, the light 
and shade so arranged as to be most conducive to 
the general effect; and, whether we examine a 
single sketch or the whole series, it ia impossible 
not to be struck with the exceeding dexterity of 
the manipulation, They are in fact a series of 
drawings which the young artist would do well to 
study carefally. They should serve at once ns a 
lesson aud a warning. From them he may learn 
how suecess is attained, and how mannensm ac- 
quired, Only the most studious diligence could 
have enabled anyone to secure such perfect control 
over his materials, and such enviable ease and 
precision of touch. But this very facility has 
proved an evil, in leading the artist to rely too 
much wpon it, Whatever be the scene, and 
whatever the circumstances under which it is 
viewed, the artist has recourse to the same 
method of representing it. Instend of setting 
himself doggedly to copy the actual colours, 
with all their multitudinous modifications, he 
recurs again and again to his dull gray ground, 
and limited series of tints ; whilst of every place 
and object the details are put in with the samo 
easy, superficial touch and conventional licence. 
It would well repay a student to coimpare these 
sketches—the perfection of sketches, after their 
kind—with the architectural sketches of Prout, 
and both with the infinitely varied sketches of 
Turner. Had Turner so sketched we may be sure 
he would never have become the great colourist he 
did ; and looking at these sketches and others by 
Roberts, we can well understand how he missed 
becoming a colourist, and how the longer he 
painted the more mechanical he would become. 
But we have no intention to disparuge these 
drawings ; we repeat, that of their kind they are 
the perfection ot sketches. How exquisite, for 
example, and how poetical is the view of ‘The 
South Aisle of Seville Cathedral* (74), with its 
dreamy chiaroscuro and delicious gradations 
of tint; the distant gleam of ar ff with 
its reflection on the marble floor ; an the sub- 
tleties of expression that come out on a careful 
examination. With it may be conypared the less 
successful, but still admirable, view of the ‘North 
Transept’ of the same cathedral (3), with its huge 
St. Christopher, and the picturesque procession in 
the shadowy distance; and that again with the 
magnificent ‘South Transept’ (9). The exterior 
of the cathedral, and the Giralda, are of course 
shown from various points of view; 80 aleo are 
the other more famous buildings of Seville—the 
‘Church of Santa Catalina’ (25), making one of 
the most effective drawings in the room, whilst 
in the ‘Great Square,’ the picturesque bustle of a 
Spanish market-place is capitally rendered ; and 


by bringing the great aqueduct into the fore-~ 
ground, yom shown in 4 conjunction the archi- 
tecture of the Roman, the Spaniard, and the 
Moor. The Alhambra is made the subject of 
several highly finished sketches, in which its 
naint beauty and picturesqueness are very well 

own, though little indication is given of the 
brilliancy of its colour. 

Again the ‘Royal Palace at Madrid” is por- 
trayed in several clever sketches; and so ia the 
sighs go oe Geeeagh tha whabs srieg, taiaped by 
might go on through the whole series, temp’ ¥ 
po ge as those of Bu Cordova, Granada, 
Toledo, and Xerez, and find in each something to 
admire, But we stop, lest we weary the reader 
with the iteration; only advising him to see the 
sketches for himself, if he feel any interest in Old 
Spain; and Mr, Roberts to work out in oil the 
aketch of ‘Gibraltar from the Neutral Ground” 
(30), which, with hardly any alteration, would 
make a noble picture, aud one full of interest at the 
present time : it is seldom we see our glorious 


rock so grandly represented. 
Maclise’s t picture of the ‘ Marriage of 
Strongbow, fori & Pembroke, to the Princess 


Eva, daughter of the King of Leinster, on the 
Battle Field at Waterford,’ which was sold at 
Lord Northwick's sale for 1710 guineas, ia now on 
view at Mr. Cox's Gallery, 14, Berners Street. 
The picture, it may be remembered, appeared in 


the first instance at the Roval Academy ibition 
of 1854, After its removal from Trafalgar Square, 
and before it passed into the possession of Lord 


Northwick, Mr, Maclise, we believe, went over it 
again very carefully. It certainly seems improved 
in general appearance, as well as mellowed in tone, 
since it h on the Academy walls, Of all 
Maclise’s seas. this, in size, daringness of treat~ 
ment, mental we largeness of style, extent of 
research, and elaborateness of execution, claims the 
first place. From its size, however (some 25 
feet), and indeed its subject also, it is suitable 
only for the public ery. Had we a traly 
national gallery of British pictures, this would 
doubtless have been one of the works pur- 
chased at the Northwick sale for the national 
collection, As itis, we can only hope that some 
day it will find its proper resting-place when such 
a collection is form But, as that day is far 
distant, we recommend those who desire to see 
one of the most important, and one of the most 
imaginative, historical works of the British school, 
ina good light, so that it can be examined at 
leisure, to visit the gallery in Berners Street. The 
gallery also containsseveral other pictures, ancient 
as well as modern, from the Northwick Collection. 
Among them is the so-called ‘ Venus" of Titian, a 
replica (or copy) of the famous ‘ Recumbent 
Venus‘ of the great Venetian. This is the picture 
which exci — 1‘Selt bets when exhibited 
some years ago in ‘ore it passed into 
the ion of Lord Northwick, If the visitor 
fancies he can judge between a true and a simulated 
picture of the Venetian school, he hay here an 
opportunity to teat his skill. Of perhaps less 
doubtful authenticity are the gallery paintings by 
Guercino and Annibale Caracci; and a pair, of 
cabinet size, by Tiepolo, depicting the humours of 
the Carnival, But more interest will probably be 
felt in the English pictures, among which, as pro- 
minent examples, may be mentioned ‘Lear and 
the Fool in the Storm’ (81), by W. Dyee, R.A., 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1851; Etty'a 
large painting of ‘ Joan of Arc at the Stake’ (103) ; 
an ‘infinished? picture, by Wilkie, of ‘Samuel and 
Eli in the Temple’ (59); ‘Shylock, Bassanio, and 
Antonio,” one of Douglas Cowper's last works; 
a forcible head of old Bone, the enamel-painter, 
by Jackson (which, as well as a portrait, said 
to be of William Pitt when young, by Gains- 
borough, ought to be secured for the National 
Portrait Gallery, if the likenesses are sufficiently 
authenticated) ; the ‘Holy Well," by Anthony, 
and others by Collins, Martin, Rothwell, and 
many men of lesser fame—as well as several of 
dubious ascription. 
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The Stercoseopic Cabinet, No, J. (L. Reeve), is 
described as an attempt to provide “oa regular 
and more nsible mode of publication” for 
stereoscopic photographs than the usual modea of 
issue. The lan seems based on that of the 
Stereoseapic ine of the same publisher, but 
tho stereographs, instead of requiring a book 
stereoscope, are mounted on cand in the ordi 
manner, and are of course available for cvery kin 
of instrument. Probably the majority of pur- 
chasers will continue to choose their own subjects 
in preference to taking a monthly ready-made 
selection ; but a goodly minority may find it con- 
venient to receive a half-crown ‘* monthly packet 
of three first-class stercographs, illustrative of sub- 
jects of general interest, and accompanied by a 
short description printed at the back.” This first 

ket comes very fairly up to its promise. The 
subjects are of general interest, and the prints 
are very good, The first is the famous ‘ South 
Porch of St. Quen, Rouen,’ perhaps the most 
beautiful of the abbey charches of France ; and no 
higher praise could be given to the print, than 
to say it is by the late Ro! Howlett. . Nothing 
can well exceed the delicacy and ness 
of the tracery of the windows and buttresses, and 
the cuspation of the doorway ; but the shadow in 
the porch is too deep, to allow the exquisite carving 
of the tympanum to be seen even with the strongest 
light. “Tho second slide is a group of the statue 

Thalia, and other marbles, in the third Grmco- 
Roman Saloon of the British Museum, taken by 
Mr. Roger Fenton. This, again, is a capital 
subject for the stereoscopa, and it is admirably 

otographed. In the description it might have 
jee explained, however, that the i arm, with 
the pedum, is a ‘‘ restoration," which may sccount 
for a little awkwardness in that La of the figure. 
The third slide is a lively view of the deck of ‘The 
Yacht Maraquita,’ taken by Capt. Henry whilst 
on the yoyage to Iceland. Tf sueceeding packets 
are as good as this, the publication will deserve 
successs, and no doubt obtain it. 


We havo received Parts 4 and Sof The Universal 
Decorator (Houlston & Wright), and can only re- 
t what we said in noticing a previous part, 
that for a work of this kind to be of any service 
to the class to which it is addressed, the examples 
given should be of their kind, and that above 
all there should be perfect explicitness on the part 
of the conductors. Here, for example, we have 
prints (of the design and execution of which we 
ahall say nothing) of » locking-glass frame, panels, 
acircular iron casting, firc-irons, cups and saucers, 
&c., intended, we suppose, as petterns for work- 
men and decorators, yet not a word is said as to 
whether they are original or not, whence they are 
obtained, or when and by whom they were 
designed. The designs are left to speak for 
themselves, There is ample text, but not a line 
of it refers to them; and the concoction of the 
text gives ua little confidence in the mode of 
getting up the designs, Thus, at the first dip, 
we opened upon a wn article, headed ‘* Art- 
Collections at the South Kensington Museum. 
By J. C. Robingon, F.S.A., Keeper of the Musenm 
Art, &.” Now, Mr. Robinson is so well 
qualified to speak on that subject that we began to 
read the article with some attention. Jt seemed 
familiar from the first, but we went on a little 
way, when it struck ua that it was very like o 
lecture Mr. Robinson delivered on the subject 
neatly two years ago, and which was afterwards 
published. “We turned to the lecture, and there, 
sare enough, we found that the Inst half of it 
{from p. 14} had been transferred bodily to the 
a of the Decorator. The paper following this 

rs the title, ‘* The Fanctions of Iron in Nature, 
Art, and Policy, a lecture delivered at Tunbridge 
Wells, by John Ruskin, M.A.,” and this, on ex- 
amining it, we find is not a report of a lecture 
delivered by Mr. Ruskin, but a reprint verdatiin 
from his work entitled, ‘The Two Paths:” 
verbatim, that is, as far as it goes, for whilst of 
Mr. Robinson's lecture only the second half is 
iven, of this the second half is omitted, and in 
t which is given, whole parographs are left out, 
the logical divisions are omitted without any in- 


dication of the omission, and occasionally, to save 
space, paragraphs are run into each other. Of 
course ir. Ruskin and Mr, Robinson, or their 
accor beg have given permission for these 
reprints ; but even then, in common fairness, the 
reader should have been told that he was read- 
ing what was not now printed for the first time, 
If they are reprinted without permission, the 
absence of acknowledgment only renders the 
rocedure the more reprehensible. Whether there 
8 any more such conveyance we have not taken 
the trouble to look, but a passage which caught 
our eye is sufficient to prove that the conditctors 
are not more trustworthy authorities in matters of 
criticism and information than in literary rights 
and obligations, It occurs in a metnoir of the 
sculptor Cibber, and is to the effect that Cibber‘s 
statues of Raving and Melancholy Madness, which 
“are still to be seen and wondered at in the en- 
trance hall” of the present Bethlehem Hospital 
are ‘‘worthy of Michael Angelo.” Now, in the 
first place, these statues have for some time been 
‘*to be seen and wondered at” in the South Ken- 
sington Museum; and, in the second, anyone 
who had seen them and who knew anything of 
sculpture, would as soon think of saying that the 
statue of George the Third in Cockspur Street is 
worthy of Phidias, as that these are ‘‘ worthy of 
Michael Angelo,” 


The Prometheus of Pradier, and the Philopw- 
mon of David D' Angers, have been removed from 
the Tuileries to the saloon on the ground floor of 
the Louvre, dedicated to French artists who have 
died during the present century. Both the sta- 
tunes have suffered so much from their long expe- 
sure to the weather in the Tuileries, as to require 
thorough cleaning—-which in works in stone and 
marble is a somewhat dangerous process. 


Seventeen new statues have been placed for 
exhibition in the Court of the Louvre, preparatory 
to elevating them into their niches in the lower 
story of the palace. Among thom are an ‘ Inspi- 
ration,’ by M. Chambard ; a ‘ Pensicrosa,’ by i 
Lanzeiotte ; a ‘ Muse,’ by M. Prouha ; a ‘ Nymph," 
by M. Courtet; an ‘Oiphale,” by M. Crank; 
‘Paris and Helen,” by M, Eteix ; ‘Bathshebs,” by 
M. Oudiné; two Sapphos by MM. Trevaux and 
Loison, &c.,—an array of personages no doubt 
selected upon some principle, but what, it would 
rather pnzzle any but a Frenchman to guess. 


Sir Joseph Paxton's glass and iron architec- 
ture seems to be making way on the continent. 
We learn from the Builder that a Crystal Palace 
is in course of erection at Amsterdam. It is to 
be opened in 1861. ‘* It will be 400 feet in length 
by 200 feet in width, and the central dome will 
be 200 feet im height, at the junction of which 
will be n transept and the nave of the edifice.” 
The iron will be obtained from England. 


Meetings have been held for raising monuments 
to Robert Stephenson and Isambard Bronel ; and 
committees have been appointed for giving effect 
to the propositions. Among the a started, 
one was that the monument to Robert Stephenson 
should be a joint one with that to his father ; 
another that there should be a joint memorial of 
Stephenson and Brunel raised somewhere in the 
metropolis. Tho former, if it be intended to 
combine the monument to the younger Stephen- 
aon with Lough’s Newcastle monument, we take 
to be out of the question; and the second plan 
seems no more feasible. Robert Stephenson and 
Brunel can each stand very well upon his own 
merits ; bat if a Stephenson metnorial is to be 
raised elsewhere than in Neweastle, the father and 
son may be very gracefully united. 


Sovran Kesstncron Musrimw.— During the 
week ending 24th Nov., 1849, the visiters have 
been as follows:—( Monday, Tuesday, and 
Saturday, freo days, 2753; on Monday and Tues- 
day, free evenings, 3439. On the three students: 
days {admission to the public 6¢.), 679; one 
students’ evening, Wednesday, 231. Total, 7102, 
From the opening of the Maseam, 1,145,152. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 
— 

Tue past week has been much richer than 
its log in musical performances, the death 
of Spohr having been seized upon as a means of 
paving much greater homage to his talent than 

e had ever, whilst living, continuously re- 
ceived. If we may now trust the critics, who of 
yore pretended there was no talent in any modern 
composer but Mendelssohn, we should be brought 
to imagine that a light, very nearly, if not quite, 
as brilliant as that of the originator of the Brijak 
and Sf, Paul, had suddenly been extinguished. 
This kind of spasmodic adoration is not uncom- 
mon in the musical world of England. Whilst a 
master lives, he is incessantly subjected to im- 
pertinent advice, and curtly told that he has 
very nearly the first rudiments of his calling 
to learn; that his harmonies are monotonous, 
if they are not positively crude; and that 
his progressions are, as we overheard a sa- 
es soi-disant critic remark last Friday at 

Exeter Hall, too schromatic—chromatic, we supe 
pose, the gentleman meant—to be grateful to 
the ear. To adopt the observation of Mondelasohn, 
the modern race of critics ssem to think that 
their entire provines ia “to stick their claws” 
into an unhappy writer, in erder, if they can, to 
tear him to pieces bit by bit, as worthy only of 
annihilation, The proper way to meet such 
charlatanry is to close the subject, as M. Costa is 
known to do, with this quict observation, “ Let 
them come and do better; 90 easy is it indeed. 
to find fault, but so difficult to bring any amount 
of perfection up to the ideal, which is faid down. 
as the unattainable standard of the tip-top modio- 
érity that ever preaches so well, and has not a 
particle of aptitude to practise. Happily such 
pretence at criticism could do such mighty 
— as those of Mendelscohn and Spohr no 
harm, whilst they were living. As little good 
can fulsome praise add to their repute, now that 
they aro— 

Gone to that better place 
Where their harmonies alone can be excelled. 

The public have, long ere this, judged for thom- 
selves—and jud nghtly—that S was a 

at master, and that whatever line of his voeation 

¢ pursued, he equally excelled. Take him as 
the master of a comparatively modem violin 
schoul, and he will be found to is elevated the 
réle of concerto playing into a perfect system. 
Take him next as a writer of instrumental cham- 
ber composition, and he is proved to have been 
both original and elegant, deep and grand, Take 
him us the constructor of symphony, and he will 
not suffer in comparison by the side even of 
Mozart and Mendelssohn, nay, not even by that 
of Beethoven. In fact, he and the other three 
whom we have named stand as the only integral 
constitution of the great quartet of instramental 
composition, Follow him from the concert-room 
to the theatre, and he will appear as the writer of 
operas, flowing with delicious melody and fall of 
sparkling gems, albeit the fiéreftos of those com- 
positions were most unfortunately the dullest of 
the dull; and yet his music imparted brilliancy 
to such faulty materials, and made them succeed 
everywhere but in England, by the beauty of his 
instrumental and v adornments. His Faust 
and Jessouda will bear comparison with even the 
sublime conceptions of Mozart, and come off un- 
harmed by the contrast, Take him, lastly, aa 
the writer of snodern oratorio, and here, also, so 
long as he could present euch glorious manifesta- 
tions as are embodied in The Judgment, such 
versatility as is exhibited in The Fadl uf Babylon, 
and such intense pathos and sentiment as abound 
in every note and bar of Tie Crucificion—a work, 
te the shame of England, discountenanced on 
account of that spurious profession of religion 
which substitutes cant for reality, and which 
was never permitted to have a fair hearing, not 
even at Norwich, for whose Festivals it was, like 
hia two other oratorios, written, much less in 
London, where by means of cliqueism, no less 
than upon gies’ religious groands, it is still 
tabooed. Inno one single department of his art 
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has Spohr ever failed. j Some of his productions | and there on ruegerg § 


may be said to be monotonous and void of inter- 
est, but 
and must 
admiration which are now being but too tardily 
rendered. 

Asa mark of pecnliar reapect to the memory of | 
the deceased composer, the Sacred Harmonic | 
Society led the way last Friday, by ene | 
their approaching season with a performance 
The Ju nt. It had been ad, to have 
commenced this season with | el's Saul, but 
that too little known work—one of the most 
massive choruses of which made by far the great- 
est impression at the Crystal Palace Centenary— 
was laid aside to mark an yar eg of the losa, 
which music had sustained by the removal of the 
last of those t German celebrities, who have 
done so much to further the mpid a eer of 
one of the most important elements of civilisation. 
This was appropriately followed by Mozart's 
Requiem—a work, the ndest of the grand, in 
which clevation of thought, depth of contrite feel- 
ing, and earnest adoration, reach heights as sub- 
lime as carthly music can ever hope to attain. 
The interpretation of The Requicm was a master- 
piece of vocal power and instrumental pre- 
cision — not so The Judgment, The chorus 
of the Sacred Harmonic Socicty is better 
acquainted with the former than the latter 
work. It is more than three years since Spohr 
has been heard at all in Exeter Hail, the 
public having been misled, by the carping critics 
te whom we have alluded, into the belief that 
there is nothing in The Judgment, except one or 
two beauties, that scarcely compensate for other 
dleficiencies. Now that the oratorio has been 
once more heard, and that the critics have 
chan, their note, it is probable the public 
will allowed to form some judgment in @ 
matter of taste, and be permitted, as the 
always ought to be, to be biased by their 
own opinion, There certainly was a —— of 
manner on the part of the audience of Friday 
night to that of rs several years ago, when | 
the generality were usually fidgetty and in- 
attentive during the performance of any one of 
Spohr's works, On this occasion, whether the 
greater part of the audience were lovers of the ! 
Writings of this master, or whether the solemnity ¢ 
of the veeasion touched them, we cannot say; but | 
certainly Spohr never had a fairer hearing, ex- | 
cept perhaps on the occasion of his Judgment 
haying been given for the first time in England at 
Norwich in 1827, The principal singers were, on + 
this occasion, Madame Lemmens Sherrington and 
Miss Dolby, Herr Reichardt and Mr. Weiss—an 
unfortunate selection, as far as soprano and tenor 
were concerned, for a perfect enunciation of the 
inusic which Spohr has prepared for these voices, 
the lady being imperfect and the gentleman in- 
competent. ft also strikes us, from — 
heard this oratorio at Norwich in 1827 
1830, that M. Costa takes the femps faster 
than it was first given, which in some points is a 
decided improvement, inasmuch as Spohr'’s 
solidity of manner always induced him especially 
to dmg his choruses, thereby invariably making 
them unsteady, but in others diminishes the effects 
intended. ‘or instance, in the lovely duet, 
“ Porsake mo not in this dread hour,” the senti- 
ment is marred by the increase of the time, whilst 
in the last quartet, ‘* Now come, Lord Jesus,” the 
impulse, which M. Costa imparts to the unaccom. | 
panied voices certainly heightens the solemnity of | 
the intention, Save in one or two poiuts the 
chorus singers were hardly obedient to the con- 
ductor, The only really unsafe passage was in 
the chorus ** All glory to the Lamb,” in which 
Madame Lemmens Sherrington did her best “a 

oke a dead stop, In any other hands than M. 
Dosta's, the whole must have been begun agnin. 
The Requiem went with wonderful precision, and 
met with a most impressive hearing. This com- 

ition very properly followed The Judgment, 
both as to charscter and sentiment. Hai it been 








by ita massive grandeur and towering majesty. 
From Exeter Hall te Drury Lano is but a step, 


given first, it would have crushed The Judgment | 


first of a series of Winter menade Concerts, 


apon the whole they are never feeble, | without M. Juilien, who, strange to say, is not at 
aiwage secure for him that respect and | 


all missed daring the performance of light music, 
and is appropristely absent whilst elassival eompo- 
sitions are being rendered ! This series of concerts 
ia said to have been arranged by a company of 
tlemen — that company consisting of Mr. 
trange of the Crystal Palace, who has engaged 
the Sy enham band, and its clever conductor, 
Mr. Manns, by whom the performers have been 
strengthened in number, though not very much so 
in quality, The concerts up to the present time 
have been well attended, whilst the classical parts 
are much admired, and in nothing more than in 
Herr Wieniawski's playing of Mendelssohn's great 
violin coneerto, which has been listened to with 
an amount of attention, that clearly indicates 
the rapid on aed which the estimation of good 
music is making amongst the masses of our 
malation. 
he second of the Popular Concerts was given 
on Monday, and the Amateur Musical Society 
also commenced work, under the direction of Mr. 
C_ Leslie, on the same evening. The performers 
at the first of these ré-waivrs comprised MM. 
Sainton and Wieniawski, Herr Goffree, and M, 
Piatti, and one or two other celebrities, who 
played with their usual precision and excellence, 
whilst the concert of the latter Society, rich in 
materials, evidently satistied a large and attentive 
audience. 

At Covent Garden there has been « change of 
opera on almost every evening of the week. The 
Kose of Castile and the Satanella, by Balfe, and 
the ¢ Diamonds, by Auber, have been 
alternated with the Dinorah, by Meyerbeer—a 
rich galaxy of musical beauty which could not 
fail to attract. Miss L. Pyne has been singing 
her best in all these works, and has been ably 
assisted by Miss Thirlwal!l, who, in the part of 
Carmen, in the Rose af Castile, exhibited talent of 
a very superior order, and proved that she has 
been well taught. Mr. W. Harrison and Mr. 
Santley have also largely contributed to the sve- 
cess of the week's musical entertainment at this 
well-conducted theatre. 

A new opera at this house, from the pen of Mr. 
Alfred Mellon, is also announced, the libretto of 
which is founded on a melodrama, which had a 
tremendous run at the 7 under Mr. Yates 
management, Victorine. tis work is sald to be 
in three acts, and is very highly spoken of. If 
Mr, Alfred Mellon be as sucoessful a writer as 
he ia a conductor, he will certainly have attained 
a very high position in his professional career, 


Davry Laxe Promenape Coxcreis.—Mdme. 
Lemmens Sherrington aud Herr Wieniawski con- 
tinue to attract large audiences within the walls of 
Old Drury, The ‘Shadow Song” from Dinerah, 
sung by the first-named artiste, is invariably re- 
dema and the extraordinary talents of the 
great Polish violinist appear to increase as the 
time for his departure draws near. He is nightly 
reesived with the utmost applause, » compliment 
which is also paid to the orchestra on their per- 
formance of the “ Riflemen’s March,” entitled by 
the com , “Come if you dare,” and dedicated 
to the Volunteer Rifle Corps of England. 


Prexcese’s Toeatar.—In noticing Mr. Mel- 
ville’s first appearance at this house, we said he had 
power to form a school of acting totally unknown 
to the English stage. In the original character 

iven to this gentleman in the drama of The 
aster Passion, he had no opportunity of ex- 
hibiting his peeuliar powers ; but in the play, 
Home Truths, produced st this honse on Wednes- 
day last, Mr. Meiville was enabled fully to prove 
his genius, for he possesses genius, and in no smal! 
degree. As acalm, polished, sympathetic gontle- 
man, Mr, Melville stands quite unequalled on the 
English = The plot of Home Truths is sim- 
plicity itself. Mr. Vaughan (Mr, Melville), a hard- 
working barrister, leaves his home unguarded, 
and at the merey of a friend, Mr. Heasumont 
(Mr. J. G. Shore), 


and proofs of friendliness, aud incidentally draws 
such a picture of the misery of the home 
Beaumont would create for Tents home 
founded neither in virtue, nor hope—that the hetter 
nature of both the wife and the false friend are 
evoked, and while the lover leaves the house forever, 
the wife is saved to her children and to her home, 
which, though it can never be quite happy, will 
be peaceful, Mr. Melville's acting was marvellous. 
He was the same calm, quict man at all times, 
full of repressed feeling andgentleness, Ho did not 
pant one line—he made every word tell, and, to be 
plain, reproduced the author's ideas in a manner 
to which dramatic writers in England have never 
been aceustomed, Mrs. Young played the wife 
—it is the best character she has yet had at this 
house, Mr, Shore also performed enpitally—he 
is an actor who must rise rapidly in his pro- 
fession, The remaining characters, Wr. and Mrs. 
Sasfron, were filled by Mr. F. Matthews and Misa 
C. Lecleroq, and when we say these actors also did 
their best, and that the drawing-room in which 
the risy is performed looks like a drawing-room, we 
ean add no more. But 4 word with regard to the 
iece itself, Eminently dramatic, it is extremely 
ealthy in tone. The author, M. Emile Augier, 
is a man of strong and Christian sense. He writes 
ander the theory that no villain is utterly black, 
and that one of this class is sufficient in a dramatic 
work. In this comedy of Home Truths (Gabriclicl 
the whole of the characters, with the exception of 
Beaumont, are represented as having good ten- 
dencies, while cach has his or her individual 
fault ; and even the exception is saved by his own 
act, a great revulsion, which leads him back 
to honour by an appeal to all that is naturally good 
within him. The special moral which this play 
developes is, that in cases of intended infidelity, the 
hasband need not necessarily be, according to the 
common French maxim, ridiculous; that he may 
possess dignity, and, indeed, ennoble himself and 
save the intending criminals by a wise forbearance 
and proof of confidence. We hear so much against 
French dramas, that we are glad to speak of 
Gabriclle—as pure a piece as was ever written. 
And Pg eqnal in purity to Gabrielle are played 
on the Parisian stage every night. It is to be 
feared that those who denounce French dramatic 
literature as, without exception, ‘‘ monstrous,” 
rather study it under its most repulsive aspect. 
The plays chiefly reduced to English are from 
the Boulevards theatres; they are no more 
cimens of the highest French drama than 
the transpontine effusions case give an idea of 
the dramatic powers of Shakspere. We confi- 
dently declare that four out of six of the works 
produced at the Odéon are as good and ennobling 
as Mr. Augier's Gabrielle. r. Harris may be 
congratulated on the production of Home Truths ; 
it is gradually becoming recognised, and will 
result ina great success. The adaptation is, we 
believe, by Mir. Reynoldson, and very ably done. 





Otramric THEaTRR.—Not only does Mr. HL 
Wigan appear in the new ferce at the Olympic, bart 
he writes it. A Ase Imposter, as this poeoe is 
called, is a Frenchman (Mr, H. Wigan) who in- 
trodaces himself into the house of a Mrs. Sarith, 
whose English is of a kind we charitably believe 
to be found nowhere, The Frenchman secks to 
captivate Mary (Misa Cottrell), whe has to call 
the most vulgar of the Mrs. Smiths “mother,” 
and into whose presence M. Cesar comes on the 
supposition that he isa double-bass performer— 
for Mrs. Smith is about to give a **consart,” as 
she calls it, and rehearsals are necessary. [ow- 
ever, the Frenchman has, previous to his arrival, 
damaged the hat of one Captain Coticuham (Xr. 
G. Cooke}, a trailitional sea-captain, and mpon the 
appearance of this mariner in the clegant Wes, 
Snvith's drawing-room, Casar Anastatius Belew il is 
horribly terrified, Captain Cotfenham makex uf 
his mind that the Frenchman is an impostar, asyi 


Vaughan learns the ter- | wonld beat him off the premises, but, learping 


rible truth, that his wife has ceased to love | that the Frenchman plays the violoncello, he 
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ba bo his ears with ‘All is | Vernon (Mr. H. Swanborough), a character in- 

Tn” ued bends te oul ‘his own amatear in- | tended to illustrate a practi English gentleman, DENMAN ’ 

strament—for the Captain “* plays.” The French- | but who is not to be conquered. He ultimately [ATRODUCER OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN 


man cannot execute a note, and is in despair, 
when the desired solo filters through tho sir 
from an adjoining room, within which is concealed 
a real musician, Mary's accepted lover, with a 
second violoncello. The end of it all is that the 
bass impostor leaves the house by the door, after 
well-grounded fears that he must quit it, by the 
Captiin's exertions, through the medium of the 
window, while the real musician is made happy 
with Mary, and Uncle Captain m 
flourishes his stick _— antly. The ay of 
this piece is that al : excep’ ry, 
apes language equally distant from English, 
rs. Snvith 3 about : — oe — 
referring to her eveni eplores with res 
to that entertainment thet she shall be ‘* hobber- 
a to _— this or _ — and calls 
. Coser ** oo.” ve m is very 
nautical, and reading a letter from the Frenchman 
says after the perusal, that he always thought the 
French polite, and now he finds they call a 
hata «ho per,” and “dame” the ladies. He 
also states that he has been, on the recommenda. 
tion of a cabman, to breakfast ‘4 Ja four sheet, 
because he thought it was something in Ais line. 
The footman ge introduces M, Cesar Anastatius, 
oes so with the expression, “‘ee, sir, a nasty 
pated us;" and as for the Gaul himself, he carries 
French idiom to such an extent that when called 
upon to exhibit himself in a candid light, he says, 
‘gall I show to you mine inside?” Mr. H. Wigan 
plays a Frenchman admirably. Whether we 
Paght not by this time to be tired of the étudiant- 
gentithomme is quite another question. On the 
second night of Base Impostor the house was 
not very full, 





cree THEaTRe.—Mdme. Celeste commenced 
Piet Be on Monday last witha fantastic drama 
from the French, entitled, Parisand Pleasure ; or, 
Home and Happiness. As « literary performance 
it is quite below criticiam ; as a s much 
may be said for it. The combinations of colour, 
especially ina boudoir scene, are magnificent ; the 
costumes are admirable, and the charm- 
ing. The piece is a medium for Mame, Celeste to 
assume cight different characters, by her action in 
which she saves a couple of rustics who come to 
Paris to waste their fortunes, and who are the 

lovers of the actress's own sisters far awa 
in Brittany. The drama is replete with 
false sentiment, cleverly put —and belongs 
to a class which never can be very " 
8 


in England. In the original the ladies 
ddemst-monde have it all their worst way—they 
have no redeeming point whatever; and Mr, 


Selby, painfully conscious that these beings are 
= eumal et the Lyceum, while a translation of 
Les Enfers de Paris is demanded, has made a 
misty compremise by introducing the ladies, and 
never allowing himself the degradation of truth- 
folly naming them. Madame Celeste played 
admirably ry reception was extremely cordial. 
The com is weak. The names of Mr. W, 
Lacy and Srv. Julia St. are the only 
familiar ones we find in the bills. Bat a 
Mr. Rouse appeared in the farce which followed 
the drama and created a good effect. His 
in a Phenomeaon in a Smnock-frock was 


acti 
are wl; his Zomerzut dialect perfect. Should 
he fulfil all he promises by this performance, 


some first low comedians will have to hold to 
their laurels. 





Srraxp Turatke—Mr. Troughton has pro- 
duced a little piece here, entitled Shameful 
Behaviour, Mrs. Airey (Miss M. Oliver), of the 
family of French stage young widows, flirts with 
every available gentleman in a hotel at Harrogate, 
where she is staying with her unele (Mr. James 
Bland). Charles Hartley (Mr. Parselle), whose 
sontiments are as gentle as his fair hair and 
moustache, falls desperately in love with the 
widow, who, th a flirt, possesses much 
common sense, and knows the husband best 


capitulates, however, and the Hartley is | 
mated with a gentle girl (Miss Ida Wilton), who — 
is the sister of the practical Mr, Vernon himself, 
The play is nicely written—no more can be said 
for it, There is nothing fresh either in plot, 
dialogue, or style. Shameful Behaviour e803 
the talent of carefu and that is some consider- 
able praise in these days of hurried dramatic 
literature, There is a caricature Frenchman in 
the comedy—he does not enhance its value. 


Saprer's Werts Tiratne.—Mr. Phelps has 
been pla ing Lord Ogilby in the Clandestine 
Marriage; his success has been great. Mrs. 
Marston filled the character of Mrs. Heidelberg, 
She is the actress most suited to that capital and 
difficult part. 





MISCELLANEA, 

Tax Ustox-Jack.—The term “ union-jack” is 
one which is partly of obvious — and 
in part somewhat lexi e “union” 
between England and Scotland, to which the fl 
owed its origin, evidently supplied the first half 
of the compound title borne by the flag itself. But 
the « ion *jack” involves some difficulty, 
Several solutions of this difficulty have been su 
mitted, but with a single exception only, they are 
by far too subtle to be considered cope A 
learned and judicious antiquary has recorded it as 
his opinion, that the flag of the union received the 
title of ‘‘union-jack” from the circumstance of 
the union between England and Scotland having 
taken place in the reign of King James, by whose 
command the new was introduced, The 
name of the king in French, ‘* Jaques,” would 
have been certainly used in heraldic documents ; 
the union flag Pd King “Jaques” would very 
naturally be called, after the name of its royal 
author, Jaques’ wnion, or UxtoN Jaques, and 80, 
by a simple process, we arrive at uxton-Jsack, &c. 
—Art-Journal, 

PATENTEES AND THEIR Ricuts.—The cause of 
patentees generally has again obtained a iinnog 
over spurious imitators, Messrs. Wotherspoon 
Co., : 8 — of a new starch, have for the 
fourth time, and at t expense, ¢ inte court, 
and beaten hele Soe ts. The case is thus 
stated inthe Times: The plaintiffs, as the alleged 
exclusive purchasers of Messrs. Fulton & Co.'s 
right of manufacturing a particular flour starch, 
moved for an injunction against the defendants 
from selling a starch in wrappers too closely 
similar as to device, .colour, and description to 
those used by the plaintiffs. The Court granted 
& perpetual injunction against the defendants. 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Aw Ovp Scnecersexr.—We have received this gentle- 
man's communication respecting certain scientific pay 
and woukl be glad to communicate with him 

*.* In consequence of the unexpected length to which 
our scientific news “we are Ilet to reduce 
the extent of to we usnally accord reviews 
of Novels and § Notices of Minor Works. 





SPORTING WORKS, ILLUSTRATED BY 
JOHN LEECH. 


Publishing in Mentniy Parts, price Ls. cach. 
Plain ; OR, RINGLETS! By the Author 
ee Wonlcute by he Lech a 

n. 
M R. SPONGES SPORTING TOUR. 
“ With Coloured 


the Awthor of “* H. Cross," &c, 
ravings, &c,, by Juha Leech. | vol. dvo. price Ms, 


ont, 
ANDLEY CROSS; OR, MR. JORROCKS'S 
HUNT. By the Author of "Mr Tour.” 


With Coloured Engraving», &c , by John Leech. fro. ves. 


B 
ed 


tv. 
ASK MAMMA; OR, THE RICHEST COM- 

MONER IN ENGLAND. By the Author of “ Sponges 
Tour,” “ Cree.” @c. Libustrated with Thirteen Ooloured 
Engravings sed nuseerous Woodcuts by John Leech. Syvo. price ba 


suited’ to her might be developed out of Mr. H. | pomson: Uaavavant & Evans, ll, Bouverte Street, Ploct Street, B.C. 


PORT, 4 Y. mportations, ‘Hu éoren, 
MOTTLES INCLUDED, an agvantace rreatly apneceiated by the 
peblic and 5 constantly, Sacrousing connection, saving the great 
annoyance of returning them. 
A Pint Sampte of both for 24 stamps. 

Wren oe Casx forwarded free toany railway station in England. 
“wae BRANDY, Pale or Brown, | a per gallom,or 30yv- 

‘Terma, Cash. Gow orders must contain a remittance. Cros 
cheques Bank of Landon.” Price lists forwarded om application. 

JAMES L. DENMAN, 
6, Pemeburch Street, corner of Railway Mace, London. 


meape AN, MARE. 


BROWN & POLSON’S 


PATENT CORN FLOUR, 


re dis cna ene ee ca 
in 5 ” 

especially auited to the y of children and invalids The inne 
states “This is superior to anything of the kind known.” Trade 
Mark and Kecipes om cack 4,8,and Idan, Obtain it where 
inferior articles are mot eubeti |, from Yamlly Grocers, Chesaists, 





Palsley; Dublin; 
TTa, Market Street, Mamchester, amd 23, lrommonger Lane,London, 





Kxow THYSELF !—The secret art of dis- 
covering CHARACTER of INDIVIDUALS from 
NG, joug berm practised 


9 
hitherte unsuspected. “1 sen 
accurate ducrtytien you have given of myectf. Jenus. 





D® YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c.? ROSALIE COUPELLE'S CRINUTRIAK 
* te Whiskers, Moustachica, 


i guaranteed &cina tow wee 
festocr the tlatr in tatiness from whatever couse, strencthen f 
when weak, peevent its filling iy check greyness in 
all ite stages. For the sursery it is by onde of 
190 Physicians, for promoting a fine, healthy head Ay try and 
Sou post ve on socal 34 penn: marae, by tales Cocpetie oe 
on ti is Cora] . 
Street ewtapa piscet i don Mrs. 
writes," My hend. which was is Row covered with erw hair. 
Korat. Craven,’ Through it lhave as — moustache ** 
—Mr. 2 





A N ACT OF CHARITY.—A Gentleman having 
been cured of Nervous Debélity of 
meneh mental and ‘Uninks it 





Hoelloways PILLS.—No family should 

be without these Pills, Their tong-tried « in 

 stimalating the bowels, and purify im 
thruughout the glabe, 





Prize MEDAL LIQUID HAIR DYE, ~ 
ONLY ONE APPLICATION, 
INSTANTANEOUS, INDELIBLE, HARMLESS, & SCENTLESS, 


1 caste, post free, Ds. td. and fe. direct from EF. LANGDALE'S 
Laboratoey, 72, Hatton Garden, Lendon, EC. 
“ Mr. Langdale's perparations are, to our mind, the most extra- 
of modern chemistry.” —Iilmetrated London 
Bews, July 9, 1851. 

Aleng and interesting report on the produrts of % f. lampiata's 
Jaboratery, ty & Seerial Seientite Commimsion from the Paliter of 
The be und in that Journal of Raturday, January 10th, 
18K. A copy will be forwarded two stamps, ° 

AGENTS WANTED, 





K FATS GS COUGH LOZENGES. — What 
Rac eg ti 
Ss is KEATING'S COUGH LOZENGES. 


Proparrt and sold im bowes, ts, Hid.. amd thes, 2 Of, de Gdand ~ 
Ws, Gi, cach, by Trowas Pe een &c., 79, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, London, Hetail by all druggists, Re. 

B FX S80 NS WATCHES, 

“ Perfeetion of mechaniem."— Morwing Post. 
GOLD WATCHERS, 4 to 10 Ga.SILVER WATCHES, 2 to 90 Gs, 
Send Two Stamps for Henson's Iitustrated Watch Parmphict. 
sent free to of the United Ki 
Watches ang jens ot Ngviows on receipt of 


23 & 34, Ludgate 11M, Leaden, BC. Estabtished 174%, 
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THE EUROPEAN & COLONIAL WINE COMPANY, 
No, 122, Pass Maas, 5.W, 


‘THE above mn my oan been formed for the 


N Gentry, and Private 
Pam with fone Wi eet charccter, character, at ssaving 
of at least 30 per cent. 


SOUTH AFRICAN SHERRY ............ 900. & M4. per dos. 


SOUTH AFRICAN PORT 55000352005 ‘2s. & Ma, 
‘The finest « i ins thin coumty. as 


tA A SURREY prageeesse 
ROYAL vacromls rs a » 
SPARKLING EPRRNAY CHAMPAGNE 3+. ” 
Equal to that uwually charged iis. per doz, 


SPLENDID OLD POHRT......... im 
¥ Ten years in the = 


PALE COGNAC BRANDY coc.cccccceese SER ROM, oy 
Bottles and cd ndod ond tree bo am; Lendéon Railway 
yorkages ing! 7 


sssemaree 


Terms cash, Country orders to be accompanied with s remittance. 
Price Lists sent free on application, 
WILLIAM RELD TIPPING, Manager. 





WINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE LUXURY. 


UR VERY SUPERIOR PORTS, SHERRY, 
MADEIRA, &c.,of which wr hold an SLING Fie boca. now 
in Seildiant condition, at TWENTY SHILLINGS PEK 
Being imperted from the CAPE of GOOD HOPE, they are only 
charged half the usual duty. 
Pint samples of either sent fer 12 Atampe. 


Delivered free to any London ion Raliway ‘Terminus. Terms, cash, 
or approved reference prior to delivery, 
“Ttind your wimeto be pure and and f hare no 
dowht of its being far more wholesome than the Gelal mixteres 
‘two often sold for genuine 
“ny, LETHEDY, M.D., London Hospital.” 
‘The Analysis of Dr. Letheby sent free cu application. 
BRANDY, fe, per gallon, 
ANDREWS & HUGHES, Wholesale and Spit Tmporters, 
37, Crutched Friars, Mark Lane. 





AU- DE-VIE.—This pure PALE BRANDY, 
obs re eee Sereeetnh Soe te 
bo od ioe pre ca eile Gest Cognac, In Prene! hr bottles, aa ‘Ma. per Geaeht of 
pT packed is a case forthe eats 
HENKY HEETT & CO., O}4 Purnival’s Distifiery, Holborn. 


PURE SCOTCH MALT WHISKY. 


ONALD DUNCAN’S PURE SCOTCH MALT 
WHISKIES are CHEAPER, MORE bac and 
PAR SUPERIOR to the Bort FR RENCH BRAND 
ROYAL BALMORAL,» vary fee mild, pelea 
epirit .. ., 18s, per gallon. 
‘The PRIN 


and dclichous spirit. cacrncerauedce NOt o 
DONALD DUNCAN'S celebrated Kegistered D,D. 
WIISKY, of extraordinary quality and age .... 2. * 
Two of either of the abote sent to an: or sample 
sorwarded for 1s staspe. ‘Terma, Cash. 7 pest, 
5, Harleigh Street, Strand, W.C. 
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Ss W. SILVER & Co.’s OUTFITTING WARE- 
© HOUSES, 6 and 67, CORNHIL 
Austratis, Encia, and Chis, for Havel and 
M and Civilians; clithing for 
viz,, Naval ‘end Mili uniforms and elvilian dress of the bet 
and ip, shirts, husiery, gloves, &r.,ladien’ owt- 
fits; furniture foe camp, barrack, cabin, aes colonial use, embracing 
every variety of cats cabinet work, canteres, trunks, portmanteass, &c,, 
val 


Masufactory, Sitvertows (opposite HM. Dockyards), Weelwich. 





TO BUILDERS, RIPPERS, &c. 


J JOHNSON informs the above that he is 
© to su them with any amount of GROUND W: 
SE beeb rar gehen ts ¥ zee pes Cent it lewer than ‘the 
Current Prices, J. 3-8 Lead and are 7encumraradad te 
‘Traée as possessing mory body, never ‘better and taster to wert 
than any other an fer, a wi retalm col in any climate. 

am we addressed to J, JOHN , Kew Bridge, Rrent- 
ford, 





HE UNIVERSAL GAS BURNERS’ REGU- 
LATOR (Gevelin's Patent), he only ame fa the workd by whieh 
flame from Argnnd, Fish-tall, and all other Kurners 


invariable ender all variations of premaaty as ands LH ——s of eel sat oa 
is less than Ome Farthing per hour. 
to, of divtast from, the Harner; is ornamental simple In 
tion, consisting of a double chamber, the Inne pevtorated, covered 
with a diaphragm, giving ore ten spherical —Vriee Is, cach, 
one sent om receipt of 2s, 6d, in postage stampa. 

: W.H. Kexscor, Agent, 2, Oxford Strect, Londos, W.C, 





HE HYGIENIC SPRING LATHS BEDSTEAD 
{! 's Patent), combining the advantages of Metallic Hed- 


stends wi the eon fet ota Spring Mattrass at less than half the 
Seep, Certited © medical men as the best and most comfortable 
hot climates; cannot 


ever Envented; invaluable for 
poribly harbour vermin, 
Bold by W. H. Kewxept, Agent, 402, Oxford Street, London, W. 





INPORTANT NOTICE, 


cartful, ——4 to wee that the word GLENFIELD 
gach pocket, te copy Hy is felony, bon 


WOTHERSPOON & CO, GLASGOW AND LONDON. 





BANE OF DEPOSIT, 
ESTABLISHED «.o. 1864. 


3, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON. 
——e — 
uested to examine the 


ie ano teat whie! ah rate of interest may 
obtained with ample secu 4 
Teeposits made by special te Cl may be withdrawn without 


‘The interest is payable in January and July, 
Peres Moanton, Masaging Director. 





Forms for opening Accounts sent free on application, 
LONDON ASSURANCE, 
1, ROYAL BXCHANGE. 


TT HE 
Nth November, 1480, 


‘The Corporation of the London Asvurance give netice te parties 
whose Lives ae Asrured in thelr Often, Dhan entra Prem will 


Winedone tad aad Ralls ibe la al whore 
5 a oe 
death ensuce in conseqeence of ech service. 


Joum “Lavan, Secretary. 





| De MUTUAL LIFE meepnoedag enter a SOCIETY 
fo prety Nua Le "Amurnnes serine witha Gapltal of 
390000, in it and Heal -Recuritirs, created ene 
tae Ny tke aueady necumulation Pie petinieins and ail belonging 
eras of eo ot per ante im force are 1A S00! and the 
Ke cxtze chaape to anvurers jotaing Yetuntenr, ithe or Artitiery 
NB. All Policies takem owt on or before the Jiet Incember, 10, 
will have the advantage of one year in every Annual Honus. 





LS eae BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY. 
PRINCES' STHERT, EDINBURGH. 
7, SACKVILLE STREET, DUBLIN. 
Incorporated by Hoyal Charter amd Act of Parliazent,ls0s. 


New Assurances d the past year SHIA 00 
xiiding is Kev Po UES ve vssnaee 13468 8 
Profit realised since the last septemnial investigation 1Mer 3 

Hones declared of 1), de. cent. P22 aNNUM On every policy 
opened prier to December Jist, Laie. 


Fire Presaiems received in 1886 ,....,.040--0ee-0senee 








nase’ 





LONDON BOARD. 


SIR PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Chairman. 
John I, Glennie, Eeq., Deputy Chairman. 


‘Williass Horradalic, Archibald Cockbarn 
Jobn Connell, Req, ed | $5 Peter ont Faure a, 
Charles J. Knowles, Eeq.,Q.C. | PF. J. T. Pearse, 


Alexander Dobie, Esq., Lancaster lace,’ emo 
Hankere—Union —— of London. 


Prospectuses, Forms of may be obtained at the 
Office, 4, NEW BANK BUILDINGS, ornate KY, LONDON,E.C. 


Resrnt Sraacwaw, Secretary. 





ACCIDENTS ARE OF DAILY OCCURREXCE. 


NSURANCE DATA SHOW THAT ONE 
N IN EVERY FIFTEEN 15 MORE OH LESS IN- 
HY ACCIDENT YRARLY. 
nt of ¥_ secures « fixed atlowance of 6. per week 
ier Ht feces af Death, from Accidents of 


Hand ce “igs in the RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
aust URANC) COMPANY, which has already paid kn compensation 
OO sceat Ft 

Offices, and at mene, 


be had at the Com, “Md 
Wat Activents atone May 


ga Raliwa: ay stations, where ano 
No charge for stamp Duty. Capétal Ouaselitian, or 
Wisin J. Vian, Becretary. 


" Asruramse Company 
Offices, 3, Old Hroad Street, London, EC, 


OLUNTEERS,—With reference to the Notice 
bow pled the Directors on the 8th Jume bast, mast, thee 48 
a rane bin as orgoay be Asvured with the BTA DARD 
ASSURANCE COMPA: rmitted to Volunteer 
vend 00 pertonn aay snilibery €4 ined of three in Penne 
or SE A ee te Great Britaim and 
fretand and without liceare, or payment of extra preesium. 
Tey order of the Board, 
MN, Jowes Wetstame, Res, Secretary. 


Standard Life Asnrance Company, 
Wd, King Willis Street, Lawton, Re. 


year. 








MONEY! MONEY! UNITED KiXGDOM ADVANCE 
ASSOCIATION, OFFICES— 


2, MANCHESTER STREET, KING'S ChOS#, LONDON. 


OANS from 4/. to 1000/, fanted to all 
of the United Kingdom of Great Hritain and Irefand 
cent. — personal security, within three ehear days. focus of 
pPlicatlon sent upom receipt of three postage stanips, 
D. Desnis, Seeretary. 
vt Also advances to any amount on property. 





OTICE OF DIVIDEND.—BANK OF 
DErostr Established ap. 1564), No. 3, Pall Mall East, 
London © WARRANTS fur the HALP-YRARLY EX- 
TERES ee Mt the pate of Speeeont per annem,om Deposit Aceounts, 
to the 37th June, are ready for delivery, ama pazabie da daliy between 
the hours of L0 and 4 VPerra Mossisos , Managing Director. 
Jume 1ith, 1898. 


Prospectuses and forms sent free on application. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
amas 


METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEER, 
BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


J OSEPH GILLOTT most res] pectially te te 
nginteran tho Commercial W , Schobastic Lrst 
pubic een generally that, : mye pare! application of hh screatied 


selentine 2 rit of the Imes, he has introduced a sew entee of bis 
‘teerful , which RXCELLESCE OF TEMPER. GUALITY OF 
mavenias,und bere all .CWRATNES® t= TRICE, he beliewrs will emeere 


tenk thon, and defy competition 
a Pen are the impress of his name as 4 guarantee of quality, 
le of boxes, containing ome grow 


sed ths is Be ae oe eee 
each, with label outeide, and the fac-simile of his signature. 
init the request of persces extensively engaged in in talfion,7.G. has 


WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 
which are eapecially mda to thetr use, being of different 
of fexi ant 


bulity,and with Sine, medi beoed points, ruil: ber 
Uae various Kinds of Writing t Schools, 
Sold Hetall M Stationers, amd other 
Dealers in Stee! Tens —Merchate and wholesale can be 
supplied at the Works, Graham Street ; #5, New Street, ings | 


No.91,JOHN STREET, NEW YORK; and at 37,GHACECHTECH 
STREET. LONDON. 





RUPTURES. 
RY HER MAJESTY'S LOYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


W HITES MOC-MAIN PATENT | LEVEE 

TRUSS, requiring no #1 round the is recom 
mended forthe following pecsiiart rat ae advantagrs : roe tactlir 
efauplieation md, freedom: from liability te chafe or cxre- 

riate ; a ord, We tees Be rere saith Cans) coment any positier: of 
the by night or day, 4th, it of every hy ad ewer ae 
qian ithout ibe slightest incenvew ence to the wearer, and ls perfectiy 


Tr dost penttute to give to this invention We a cae 
probation, and we stron sere ee tS who. 
stand tn need of that p 
with the same comfort, ponies 
from that which we have oe 
mending,”"—Churrh end State Gasefte. 


Rerommended by the following eminen a 
ui istans’ Rings 'Cutlone Ti of 1, e 1-3 
w H a : 
SS ag ayy oy a 
te aig. ‘urwean i. P tniicaed 
A. doe "et 5 — z. 
Fur, Baa 4 eer ‘erga to the See Fa 
ston Kee to Prince Albert: Kobert Liston, Faq. 
PRS.) dames Loke, . Surgeon to the Lendos Trusa Society | 
ae Witten, Req... FR.S.,and many others 


wal to cae may bo had br Fest.and the Tress Coates 
cannce fir can be Soewarted bs 
iy two inches belo’ 


pony WHITES, Socaciee © “a 
Price of a Sinaia Truss, bis. S ss Bie 6d., and Tis, Gd. Pexine faa 


Price of a Doulie Truss, JL. 6¢., 20, and 52s. 66. 
Price of am Urabitica Tress, 425. sed'de ef 

Post-office orders to be made paynble te Jobe Bh serttloned 
loemailly . 





Hi ienate STOCKINGS, KNEE CA’ 


—— 
ee cra) ot ee Oe are made is 
gs being peculiars ELASTIC amt COMPRESBISLE? = 
tc best tn on for giv 


in al? 
cases of V/ EAKNESS and the Lede tinicose 


¥RINS SPRAINS, &c It is porous, light in testare and inexpen- 
sive, and isdrawn om Uke an eer ttacking. Price from 7s. 64. 
to Ide. ene; postage Gd, 


40HN WHITE, ae 2m, — 
CH Specimens may be seen At the Crystar Palace. 





ARNS & CO!S WINDOW POLISH for 
wicks and effectually CLEANING and POLISHING PLATE 
aLaASe W . MILKORS. &e., amd instantly r- 


pond GREASE and ithe } DEPOSIT of GAS, oO "Be. 


wo Br the we of this Feate 75 por cont. of labour, time, ace 
expense, will be saved, and a far clearer appearance produced. 


Sold in 34., @f., and ls, Boxes, Everywhere. 
MANUFACTORY,CAMDEN ROAD, CAMDEN TOWXK, NW. 





TESTIMONIALS. 


61 and 62, 8t, Paul's Chevch Yard, and 53 and B, 
Paternoster Row, Londen, March 


psta. 
Gentlemen.— Haring tried it Patent Window Polish ow 
Mate Glass, Chandelicrs, and . We are happy to etate eft 
has our eapectations; we beg therefore 


66, St. Paul's Churchyard, March Zird, ase. 
Gentlemen,—Haring used the box of Window Polish lef wth ws, 


and Gnding it anawers ev parpose it ‘to dg, megerst 
willipewnid oon Gonemaf your nlapesary < G.H. more & 





Gloucester Mouse, Ludgate Hill, 28 March, 166° 


Gentheeera —We have trird the eam of Window Pelich lett 
with us, and ore satinfied with it, amd shall feel w 
yoursending usonedorenofsixpensy boxes. Jomx Hauver & Oo. 





Argyll Howse, 256, 254, 260, snd 200, Royunt Cerat. 
March 2ist, Dany. 
Gentiemen,—The Window Polish we pave De had from you 
to be a very effectual article for cleaning Glow, and saving 
the werk, we will thank you to cond kalf-a-daarn Games st goer 
eontenienee. We are, yours, &., Hopds & Oncusas 


Whotesale Agents, ATTY & CO., Pinebery Pavement. 








rPHE PATENT GLASS MEDICINE MIXER 
it to Spoons or other articles of Metal that corredear. 

Ne invalid should be generar them. Tows and country chemi, 

medivine vendors, and others requiriag agencies. may apply to 


BR. COGAN, Patentee.4, Red Lion Square, Londanm 


a TEEEETETEEE_eEeEeeEeEeesSEe) 





Printed by Josuen Seirm, of No. 16, Malvern 
clty of Londen. and 


by Bim at the office, No. 


4 Mouveric &treet, Fivet 5 


Pertiend Mtace North, Gepham Road. in the cownty of Surrey at the office of Messrs. Haanerat & Evaxs, in Ld ea of Whitetriars, in the 
in the vane precinct and city--Batexear, December 3, 
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W Anwick COLLEGE ror YOUNG LADIES, 


Tv, WARWICK AQUARE, BELGRAVE ROAD, &W. 
Parnow. 
THE RIGHT HON. THE LORD EBURY. 
Voce Paraows, 


THE LOND CHARLES RUSSELL, Eccleston Square, 
S18 J. EMERSON TENNENT, K-H., &c., @, Warwick Square. 


Lapr Parcrras. 
MES. BLANCHARD, assisted by competent Governesscs. 
Vrarrise Muvreres, 
THE REY. B. MALONE, MA., ee of St. Matthew's, 


Language if- The Bev. Ee 
and 





Sciences. - The Rev. P. FL Starman, ‘\ Pas. 
ag a 


is intemded to 1 t tebt in this 
‘This Estabtishment wapply a want loos fit 


neighbourhood by Parents ugitere 
er eatapescZasound and accomplished Education,at a moderate 
e 


‘The course i= 4 imclwdes the Seriptures, eae Grom 
mar, Composition and Literatere, Potition! hy, 
History ‘and 1 ghaska a and reilimony: 


, and the Latin, French, German, 


Governesses is open for Jgniag epile -— 


Under 12 we 





ts aor Wy Si Rigmes pe ogee atin 5 Dancing 


Drawing 
adams a Saw enmEss Riding vy 3 propre nl 
Ieewidest rece! a! guiness per annum, 
which tre woube Iactode the extras and lesons ‘lt the Pro: 


with the and MM Lablacke, 
4B. itterton, Michau Davis, and Mr. Wlackman ; 
jessome by either of tl might, however, be wubstituted for those 
of W. HM, Holmes, 


Faq. 
Courses af Lectures (aeeally itustrated) are delivered on Selentitic 
and Historical Satjects, in cach Term, by etainent 


ts will be an the plan ofa refined and 


& coer din 
Each Young Lagy 9 being ie 
retarned on leaving the Coll 





ADVENT LECTURES, 


T. MILDRED IN. THE POULTRY. — 
ant Church Ld on the a NDAY AY ov ENING ES NDVENT, 


i by the Ther. ¥ CHRISTMAS, ¥ 
tena Evenune Lecearet of the Varish Th 
at Bt |, Cerahill, and Chaplain to the Hight Hea 
Semect:—CHRIST THR LIGHT OF THE WORLD, 
Sunday, December I]. 
* 


" Ret eee ta Toe coin vit 4s. 


ADVENT LECTURES, 
T. PETERS CHURCH, CORNHILL. - 


A COURSE OF LECTURERS will {Oy}, be elivered in the 
ahere-named Chereh, on the THY! RSDAY OnNINGS 1 AD 
VENT, 800, by the Ker, Bat Y CHRISTMAS, M.A... F.B.S, 


Tne Poultry, tector, acd pinta the it ae Ion, ‘the 


Suaveer: —THE OFFICES OF CHRIST OUR SAVIOUR. 








Sheatey, Decent Bt 
rPHE AQUARIUM. —LLOVD’S DESCRIPTIVE 
for Fourteen Stamps. App!y 


aS Cute, 
Geet Aasene Listy, Portland Brea, Ww. 


ENGLISH OPERA 


R! OY A L 
COVENT GARDE. 
UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF MISS LOUISA PYNE 
AXD MR. W. HARRISON, 
LAST TWO WEEKS BEPORE CHRISTMAS. 
MONDAY, DECEMBER 1th. and SATURDAY, I?th, 
the last two nights of Lg gg Meera. rt f 
St Albys, 9. He Homey, and W. Harrison; Mises PF, Crule, Titling, 
TUESDAY, 1th and THURSDAY, 18th, the last 
this seasom of Di TRORAH Messrs, Santicy, 1. Corr, Xt Alby, 
and 8 fare lath, CROWN N DLAMONDE, ce? . Hones, 
Ht, Corri, St. Albyn, and W. Harrisom; Misses Thirlwall and Leulan 


Pt pay Mth, Lt ROSE OF CASTILLE. Messrs. Bantley, 
St. Albyn, G. Honey and ‘W. Harrison ; Misses Thiriwall and Louisa 
r ‘Condeetor, 


Alfred Meitea. 
conclude each “vein with toe Raligt, i? FIASORE. Mdiiee. 
Ee eae, Mans, Vani cure. W 
H, Payne, P- aye. tape Manager, Mr, Edward Stirling, A 08 | 
Rae ward Murra: 


ti wate bones, 4a ee ee ta, | 
. amphitheatre stalls, Se; " pit, te. ‘te, hd; , amphithestre, 
harge fur book ine 


on MONDAY NEXT, DICEMEEE em. a New 
Mellon, 





A STLEYS ROYAL AMPHITHEATRE, 
Ma. WILLIAM COOKS, hi bie PAREWRI.1. SEASON. 
GARIBALDI, with Eeafects—Scenes in the 


Alice Mande, 
eney 





Tn SQUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM with 
ech tB NATIONAL GALLERY BRITISH, PICTURES, pre: 





CFYSTAL PALACE,—Active Pre 


rations in 
progress for the CHRISTMAS PESTIVITIES. 





ROYAL EXCHANGE FINE ARTS GALLERY, 
M4, CORNHILL. 


ME, MoRBY =r sto state that he h he has o ie wba, 


ment at 6, a for the bi 
Pictares, and cam 
Riri . Led 
W Goctinett, W, Rtty, Muller, Hhayer, sen. 
givens, | Rie | Bate, | See 
i , + . * 
. Collins, W, Nant, MRKewan, Soper. 
‘en.,| Holland,” Niemann,” Stark, 

See | met | Sater, | Wipe 
Clater, ” Y. Obi ver, , 

Mela, D. Hardy, §. Percy,” Waiuewricht, 
Dek Ke Hughes, A. Hi! H. 1s. Willis, 
DW. . Hayes, T.&. #, Willkama, 
—e A. Johastes. Rossiter, Woot, &e. 


The Manufactory of Frames, Looking Glasere, and Cornices is 
carried on a4 befuee at 63, Blahopegnte Strect Within, 


DE 





Now ready. 
LA RUE & COZS PATENT PLAYING 
CARDS. The New Patterns for the Season, 
To be had of all Bookerllers and Stationers. 





Jest published. 
DE LA RUE & CO.’S RED. LETTER DIARIES 
AND CALENDAIS FO: 
To be had of all Doubs ons Shationane. 





Now ready. 
D® LA RUE & Co.’ S DESK DIARIES—1860. 
n Rates oly tn. Uy tH in price es ta, bed. 





‘To be hed of all Dooksellers and Stationers. 
“6 6 WHEATSTONE'S 5-Octave HAR- 
ye. ONT M ritwet Tatent), bas doudte pedals, with 
, agrecabte quality of 
£3 3 $ WH EATSTONE'S PATENT € CON- 
e * CERTINA, M-Octaves (6* Keys), 
Wurareroxs & Co., Inventors, 20, Comdult Street, Regent Street. 





ECOND-HAND HARMONIUMS.— 
CRAMER, BEALE, @ ©0. have » Stock of various descrip 
tons. BL, Hegent Stree 
PrANOPORTRS.-CRAMER BEALE, & (0.'s— Por Sale or Hire. 
Every variety, New and Second. na hand aaeniok eon, Kegenthtreet. 
HARMONIUMS.~CHAMER, BRALE, & 00. man nevaerd 
tion CRAM. MRA LLe& CU-are also Chief Agents fur Aieaanary’y 
New Patent.<211, Regent Strect. 


‘ PHE LITERARY GAZETTE has passed 


into the hands of a body af Gentlemen, who 
purpose devoting a large capital to its im- 
provement and extension. Arrangements are 
| in progress for sceuring the services af expe- 
rienced Writers in the Musical, Dramatic, 
Scientific, and Literary Departments; and a 
portion will be appropriated to important 
Ecclesiastical Intelligence. 
After the 1st of January, 1860, the GazETTE 
will be permanently enlarged. 
| Subscribers of £1 per annum, paid in ad- 
vance, will receive the Gazette free per Post. 








Sales by Auction. 


Pall Mall. Weter-Coloxr Drawings, by the most Eminent 
Masters, Beawtifel Statuary, and Works of Art. 


MESSRS. FOSTER will SELL by AUCTION 
uh the Gallery 4, Pall Mall, om W: ¥, DECEMBER 
lith, at One o¢leck Peveisely, a 


COLLECTION OF CHARMING DRAWINGS 
IN WATER-COLOURS, 


Of which # glance will well-trained and eritical eye that 
Seen eee naed with y and discrimination, Goth 





BA., and desirable examples 
y, particularly 


De Wint, P, Oakley. 
Also some t it pret | ite St ined Venus at th 
ot reporcen * Pet kia ter oie adie e 


Werks by. Barvalini, pp te Bay i dada tap taste, 
speciniens of rare 


Cundeta! wcenaee 8 rare Oriental amd Sé’ 
All this Vaboaste 


been removed from 
the owner, and will be found fat wotar Se atientios of 


Amateers. On View two days petor to the Saic. 








ENLARGEMENT OF PREMISES, 
BENNETT'S WATCH MANUPACTORY, 
4 & @, CHEAPSIDE. 


BENNETT, Sndin that the whole of his 
€ premises are for his WATCH AND CLOCK 


nY ost en has secured the esl house, 1, Cheapeide, for 
the jewels. erat ERY D smears af bie his Establishment, w! 


completed, with an ¢ with an entirely 
a why aa eee oe Es. emt RCELETs 


whole of the 
is now 
juced peice as Casares oe 
Bahan the openinged the Rew Premises at Coniston 
BENNETTS WATCH MANUFACTORY, 64 & 65, CHEAPSIDE. 





LAs SUAGES French, German, Italian, 


eh, padre TAUGHT by 
NA TROFES: RB, through the mediem of English or French, 
grammatically and by comversation. Gentlemen 

Arm n Navy, and Civil ‘SGatite Works Logal and cmmerea 
Classics. Translations of Seecmtae Work and 

Decamenta. Families amd Se! ‘attended. 

Ttalian classes, Seema 


W. Lerracn, 9, Arthur Street West, London Hridge, City. 





XECUTORS, ADMINISTRATORS, WIDOWS 

bod, AAD STAERS having Retest 8 

pero loation be Meer TRADHENRY SAN -Liceused Valuers 
tion, &c,, 3, Dean's Court, Doctors” Commons, E.C. 





THAT WILL THIS Cost a0 PRINT? 
ba {hours be occurring te 
characters of beneaclent intentions 

ewer to the ing Ory ms 


BAKKETT. Te 
cute every descri Rat PRINTING on te 
his office being furtishre with a larke aed chaice 

PES, STEAM PRINTING MACHINES, 
other PRESSES, aed every maders improvement in 
Art. A SPECIMEN MOOK OF TYPES and information 
sent, on A 


Hcmane Banarrr. 13, Mark Lane, Lemwdon. 





ined on 
AWE LoN DON, 





NAPOLbON Ill., aa vic, son caractére, ses 
est on wane ate awk ALurs, 4, ie bay ean ory 


Garéen. Ce toe de ha Fact nin 
a oe TM COUNE DE MINECOUNT, wera sateh oe toe: 
Prspties de Vieter Hugo, de M. dc Morny, dc Lawts Veuillot, &e, 






TRUBNER & CO.’S 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—>-— 


A DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH ETYMO- 
LOGY. By HENSLEIGH WEDGWOOD, M.A., 
late Fellow of Christ College, Cambridge. Vol. L, 
embracing Levers A, to D. Svo. pp. xxiv. 4S, cloth 
boards, price l4e, 





Tn crown Svo. cloth boarda, price %, 4d, 


THE BIGLOW PAPERS. By J. RB. 


LOWELL, Reprinted from the last American Edition 
with the aasction of the Author. Newly Edited and 
accompanied with a Prefnee, By the Author of “Tam 
Brown's Schooldays.” 


© Tout for real unmistakeae genies,—for that glorious fullmess of 
power which knocks a mas Gown at a bow for shoer admiration 
and then makes higo mash into the arme of the keeckerdown, and 
aeear eternal friendship with him, for sheor deficht, the * Lighw 
Fopers © stand alane.""—Astract frows Editor's Preface. 


REYNARD THE FOX, After the German 
Vorsion ofGotthe, By THOMAS J, ARNOLD, Eq. 


7 Pale jocters humeer and wit 
offend, though emartiy bit." 


With Seventy Mlustrations, after the puiateated 

s by WiLeetw vow Kavenacn, al 8vo. 
Printed by Clay, on toned Paper, aud Pa thy bound 
im embossed cloth, with appropriate Design afer 
Kaulbach, richly tooled front and beck, price és. 
Best full moroooo, sume pattern, price Dts, ; am neatly 
half-bound morocco, gilt top, uncut ve oligos Be Roxburgh 
style, price 149, 


EULENSPIEGEL REDIVIVUS. 


THE MARVELLOUS ADVENTURES 


AND RARE CONCEITS OF MASTER TYLL 
OWLGLASS, Ejlited, with an Introduction, and a 
Critical and Bibliographien! Appendix, by KENNETH 
BR. H, MACKENZIE, F.S.A. With Six Coloured full- 
page Dlustrations, and 26 Woodcuta, from Original 
Josigns by Arar Cezowgvit., Price 10s, 6d., bound 
in emboseal cloth, ric! gilt, with appropriate 
Design; or neatly half-bouml moroceo, gilt top, 
uncut, Roxbargh style. 


"4 volume of rare boouty, finely printed om tinted and 
dy adorned a with chroma ul phs and woodcuts, (EET kabed 

Tewquill’s best manner. Weedertul bees the popularity trl 

RKalcasplegel Pilgrim's 


a (gallant the * 
ater, ‘Qet. 


Brea” —Speete 

“ A book for the antiquary; for the satirist. and the historian of 

satire ; forthe hoy whe reads fur advemtures make for the grows. 
» lowing every that has charecter 

vk, wa it stands, is a weleoeme plece ot English ‘nding’ with hardly 

AUPE oF 4 taxtolows smorwel im it," —Athenerum, 2 Tale. 

“|t will delight young and old; and the careful. artistic, and 
hemorens designs of Mr. Crowquill will equally please the chil 
wren, eee large =a snail qxortti Altonetirs: vid guns Cou doubt 
Le pen ¥, cape! a 1 New 

«There at, indeed, few languones (a Rurope Into whieh the 
advontine otthes arch mystificater have net been translated 

The bibl phtical appendix which the editor has added to 
te Yolume, will bo of great miterest and rab mbar lo these who ate 
curiows in teacare hes of that klud."—Critic, Noe. 6, 1S 

© This can hardly fail to becume one of the most popular among 
the books af the winter season."—Morniag Herald, New , 1 


Recently published. 
THE EPIDEMICS OF THE MIDDLE 


AGES, Prom the German of J, F.C, Hecxer, M.D. 
Translated by G, B. Hanmxetos, M,D,, F.RLS, "Third 
Edition, completod by the Author's Treatise on Child- 
Pilgrimages. 8yo. pp. 354, price a. 


Coytarts >The Black Death—The Dancing Mania— 
The Sweating Sickness—Child- Pilgrimages. 


This volume is ewe of the series published by the Sydenham 
Roce y, and, aa such, origimally word to ite members only. ps 
ay hi Ee ‘with 
ean en crete o yt 
the view nut only of meeting the mumervas fine og ail 
be which [t wns ‘Wns peimerily nddreend by its bearned auther, Laer 

for extesdting ita ciretahaioen tw the geweral reader, to whom it 
weseautire, een all but inarcesslite, owlmge to the peceliar mode ot 
its pod. find to whos It ts balleved it will by very acceptable 
an Krount of tottbe arent M, and growing inte interest of its subject-matter, 
and the elecast amd » hereof. The viene lan 
verhation reprint frum the second caition, bat ite value has 


afd the preseat edition is theredare # the fest and 
om) ny on in 4.2 ‘Fanzlish langues which comtains @# the cunteibu- 
ry of medickne, 





Recently pablished, a Second Edition of tho . 
TRAVELS AND SURPRISING AD- 


VENTURES OF BARON MUNCHAUSEN, With 
Thirty Original Mustrations (Ten full-page Coloured 
Places and Twenty Woodcuts) by ALFRED en 
Quau.. Crown Svo, ornamental cover, richly gilt 
fromt mud back, price Ts. Gd, 


Tritexrr & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 


SS 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 2 76. 6. Drees 1, *, 











TENNYSON’S “PRINCESS,” WITH MACLISE’S ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Just published, beautifully printed in royal #vo, price 164, 


THE PRINCESS: A MEDLEY. 


BY ALFRED TENNYSON, ESQ., D.C.L., 


PORT LAUREATE. 


WITH TWENTY-SIX ILLUSTRATIONS ON WOOD BY DANIEL MACLISE, R.A. 





WORKS BY MR. TENNYSON. 
IDYLLS OF THE KING, Price 7s.| THE PRINCESS: A Mepirr, Seveyrtz 


Evrtrox. Price Ss. 


POEMS. Et evextn Eprtiox. In 1 vol.| MAUD, AND OTHER POEMS. A New 
feap. 8¥0. price Ms. cloth, Epitiox. Price Be. 


IN MEMORIAM. Seventnu Eprttoy. Price fs. Poe 
London ; Enwann Moxon & Co., 44, Dover Street. 








WESTERTON’S LIBRARY, | (HURCH OF ENGLAND PHOTOGRAPHIC 








HYDE PARK CORNER, Tn Darts, at 22 €¢_ cach, or framed at Se. 64. amd Te Ga, 
om Lucio em = pias 
for ite Scale of Ix Decemnrn. 
The Ven, Archienede Se 
= = ‘The Yen. Evana. 
LACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE.—A SECOND The Right Mov. Misbop Trower. 
EDITION of the DRCEMBU NUMER is mow ready. alps 
Wriatam Bracawoon & Soxs, Edinburgh and London. Archbishop of " Rev. z Dp, 
penberbary We Gurton DD. 
Rishop of W imchester. Kev. EM Goalturn, 
OURNAL OF THE STATISTIC shop of Durhaa. Met: De 3A Mees 
0 E STATISTICAL SOCIETY oper Sn) df A ; 
: D Hishop of Oxford. Bev é 2 
J Pou DPCEMUEE. HS fea Bev tieonetenece™ 
eto pon. . Derwent '. 
Comvasrrs, Dean of Westminster. lev: Denki eons 
1. COLONEL SYKES, M.P.—ON THE FINANCIAL CONDITION | Deas of Winchester. Rev. JE Kempe, 
OP BRITISH INDIA. Dean interbury, -Thes. Tule. 
2.MK, J, 3. POX<LIPE TABLES FOR THE BocreTy or|  [eaneryny noe a nr a 
FRIENDS. Reean of Carinie. Ber W. Robinson. 2-19 
- ace . . 5 
4M. DE KOOLOMZINE—ON THE UNIVERSITIES OF} AmHC Hickenteth. Bev. 5 attag I 
4.MR. ACTON-ON ILLEGITDMACY IN MARYLEBONE, ST. Ix Pasranarion, 
PANCREAS, AND ST, GRORGE'S, SOUTHWARK. Areh of Dubtin. Rev. H. Metwill, BD. 
5, Mit, MEY WOOD—PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCE | —Hishop af Lichtebd. Rey. AP. Stanley TD. 
ASSOCIATION AT BRADFORD, IN OCTOBER, 189. Hithep of Nereiee fav. Sage DD. 
6. DR. STRANG—ON CHURCH BUILDING IN GLAKGOW, Dean of Norwich. Rev d.€ Miller DD. 
7. PROCEEDINGS OF SECTION F. OF THE BRITISH ASSO-| Dean of epan, Rev. J. W. Reeve. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 10, 1450, 


REVIEWS, 
Kett’s Rebellion in Norfolk. By the Rev. F. 
W. Russell, M.A., F.S.A,, PF. 8. (Long- 


man & Co.) 
Tre cause to which we owe this book is b 
no means an uncommon one, Mr, Russell 
in his preface unbosoms himeelf to us: and 
just as many a man will not, when he looks 
i] a portrait of the beautifal Mary of 
land, believe in half the atrocities im- 
ted to her whose face he deems much too 
ir to be the mask of such passions as it is 
said worked in her mind, so Mr, Russell has 
fallen in love with an old ivy-covered ruin, 
overlooking Norwich, and called Kett's 
Castle, and therefore at the same time with 
the personage, or rather the memory of the 
perso’ , whose name the ruin beara. Ho 
confesses that this was his premier amour— 
that the castle and the events of which it 
was the scene “have from childhood been 
to him objects of the deepest interest ”— 
that his “youthful imagination loved to 
dwell upon them,” and that, “as time rolled 
on, his feelings gained strength:" and so 
now we have the result; und Kett, the rebel, 
ia glorified into Kett the hero. The anthor is 
“anxious, so far as lies in his power, to set 
forth the rising in its true light, and to show, 
though Kett is commonly considered a rebel, 
yet the cause he advocated was so just, that 
we cannot but feel he deserved a better name 
and a better fate.” Well, we shall see, 

It is quite possible that some of our 
readers may require to be told when Kett's 
rebellion—or rising, if it will please Mr. 
Russell better—took place, and what it was 
about. We must therefore enter o little 
more into detail than we should otherwise 
have done, had the subject been one in which 
the generality of readers were likely to be 
better informed than they are. Doubtless 
in Norwich and its immediate neighbour- 
hood, and perhaps even pretty well through- 
out the county, people are familiar with the 
circumstances of this revolt; but, after the 
lapse of three hundred years, it is not strange 
that the recollection of such matters dies out 
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and so much arable land was accordingly 
turned into pasture, that Sir Thomas More 
wrote, “your sheep may be said now to 
devour man, and unpeople not only villages 
but towns.” To this, and not,as Dr, Lingard 
says, to “the new service forced upon the 
minds of the people in opposition to the con- 
viction of their consciences,” may be attri- 
buted the Norfolk rebellion. Dr. Lingard 
would, of course, naturally try to prove, if 
he could, that Popery still had a strong hold 
upon the people; but that it was not so in 
the case of Kett and his followers may be 
seen from the fact that, in the list of twenty- 
nine grievancea drawn up by Kett, nothing 
is said about “the old religion;” that the 
rebels had with them in their camp on 
Monshold Heath a chaplain “to mynister 
thyer morninge and evening prayer in the 
Inglish tonge, then newly begon to 
frequentyd;" and from the letter written by 
the Lady Mary to the Lord Protector 
Somerset, dated from Kenninghall in Nor- 
folk, July 20, 1549, in answer to the charge 
that “ her proceedings in matters of religion 
had given no smail courage to many of those 
men to require and to do as they did;” in 
which she says, “ that appeared to be moat 
untrue, for that all the rising about the parts 
where she was, was touching no part of 
religion.” 

On June 1st, 1548, & proclamation was 
issued by the King “against enclosures, 
letting of houses to decay, and unlawful 
converting of arable ground into pastures,” 
and a commission for “ redress of enclosures " 
was appointed. Mr. John Hales, in a — 
given at full length in Strype’s Memorials, 
explains the word “ enclosures ” as follows : 

© It is not to be taken [for] where « man doth 
enclose and hedge in his own proper ground, where 
no man hath commons,’ ¢, ¢., right to common ; 
‘for auch enclosure is very beneficial to the 
commonwealth ; it is a cause of great increase of 
wood: but it is meant thereby, when any man 
hath taken away and enclosed any other men’s 
commons, or hath pulled down houses of bus 
handry, and converted the lands from tillage to 
pasture. This is the meaning of this word, and 
80 We pray you to remember it.’” 

Though the Protector, “the good Duke of 
Somerset,” as Strype calls him, seems to 
have done his utmost to put a stop to the 


from every place except those in which family \ further impoverishing of the poor, and to 
and local traditions still keep their memory | remove the causes of their discontent, yet 


alive. 

There is no doubt the be asion of 
the religious houses by Henry rit. strong- 
holds though they were of much that 
must have 
cause of poverty and misery throughout the 
country; and at any rate, as far as Norfolk 
was concerned, the passing of property from 
the church into the hands of the nobility and 
goury, and the harsh rule of the new land- 
erds, fully accounted for the discontent, 
which, beginning in a small village, was 
fanned by Robert Kett into a flame and 
spread destruction through the county. The 
rale of the abbeys was a gentle rule: “ they 
never raised any rent, or took any incomes 
or garsomes (i.e. fines) of their tenants; nor 
cg took in or improved any comons, altho’ 

¢ most part and y* greatest wast grounds 
belonged to their possessions.” New caine 
in another spirit to this, the nobles and 

try to whom the lands of the suppressed 
ouses were granted, immediately 33 n to 
enclose. Lands, which for ages been 
either entirely or partially common, were 
now fenced and and ditched off 
from the people ; wool increased in value, 


been swept away, was a great | 





the commission docs not appear to have 
been very successful ; and out of three bills 
brought into parliament by the above-men- 
tioned Hales tor tho relief of the necessities 
of the people, two were lost, and the third 
eo treated that but very little good srose 
from it. The fact was, that the Protector’s 
council was divided. Somerset himself was 
perhaps too gentle, too lenient, and the 
people were inclined to fancy that they could 
take advantage of his goodnature; whereas 
the aristocratic party, headed by the Earl 
of Warwick (with whom we shall meet again 
presently), were too apt to hold a high and 
oppressive hand. The last-named nobleman 
is better known by his later title of Duke 


; of Northumberland, as being the father-in- 


law of Lady Jane Grey, and the promoter of 


| that rebellion in her name for which he 


suffered on Tower Hill. 

The first outbreak of popular feeling was 
at Attleburgh, “wher they threw downe 
the fences of one Green of Wylby, who was 
supposed to have enclosed a parcell of the 
common.” This was on June 20th, 1549, 
They were then quiet till July 6th, though 
it would appear that secret mectings were 


bee | the choir.” 


heldin the meantime, On that day a number 
of people being collected at Wymondham to 
witness a“ playe,” which was annually held 
in commemoration of the Translation of 
Thomas & Becket, to whom the chapel in the 
midst of the town was dedicated, the crowd 
was induced by some discontented spirita to 
proceed to Morley, about two milea off, and 
to throw down some hedges there. It is at 
this time that the Ketts first figure in the 
matter. The church at Wymondham be- 
longed to the monastery there; and the 
arishioners, being anxious to save it from 
truction, petitioned the king to spare it, 
offering to pay for the bells, lead, &c., ac- 
cording to their value, “But their good 
intent, though they paid the money, was 
frustrated by Serjeant Flowerdew, who 
carried off the ead and nearly demolished 
The Ketts, who were among the 
a inhabitants of the place, and had 
1 chiefly concerned in the purchase, 
“never forgave Flowerdew, but endeavoured 
to do him and his family all the priniice 
imaginable ever after.” Flowerdew, who 
lived at Hethersett, about two miles from 
Wymondham, had had some of his hedges 
thrown down; he accordingly came to tho 
insurgents and offered them money “to do 
the same to an enclosure belonging to Robert 
Kett, which had been common.” Thus 
urged on, they hastened to Kett, and told 
him what their designs were: he not only 
helped them with his own hands to “ make 
his field common,” but by a deciamatory 
harangue excited them still to persevere in 
what they had begun, and offered him- 
self to them as their “general, their 
standard-bearer, and their chief." Infiamed 
by his words, they surrounded him on all 
sides, and with many shouts testified their 
joy at having gained so great an acquisition 
to their cause. And thus Kett became the 
captain of the insurgents, and exhorted 
them to “be of good cheer, and to follow 
him as the author of their freedom, and the 
righter of their wrongs:" “ whereuppon of 
a small company, att the first not above five 
or six persons, they encreased by servants 
and yacabones, that they would not be 
resysted.” With Robert Kett was associated 
his brother William: and these two, with 
their followers, having committed much 
havoc at some of the neighbouring villages, 
and having received great additions to their 
force, encamped at Bowthorpe, near Norwich. 
Here they set to work to destroy the common 
pasture of the city, called the Town Close, a 
piece of enclosed land which was the common 
property of the poor freemen of the city; and 
then, on July 11th, proceeded to Moushold 
Heath, where they took up their permanent 
quarters. In order “to have a fayre shew 
and similitude of well doinge,” they next 
took to themselves a a ‘Thomas 
Coniers, minister of St. Martin’s on the 
Palace Plain; and were joined by a “ vast 
multitude,” among others hy some good and 
worthy men, who stayed with them, not for 
the purpose of sharing in their depredations, 
bat that they might—as they often did— 
prevent them from deeds of violence and 
wrong. Among these were Kobert Watson, 
“a newe preacher,” Thomas Codd, the Mayor 
of Norwich, and Thomas Aldrich, “a man 
of good wisdome and honesty, and wel- 
beloved.” 

Robert Kett, at his great camp at Mous- 
hold Heath, with thousands flocking to his 
standard, and with Norwich itself at his 
merey, grew bold a in a few days to 
issue warrants in the following form: 
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“We, the King’s friends and deputies, do grant 
licence to all men to provide cad bring inte the 
Camp at Moushold all manner of cattle and pro- 
vision of vittels, in what place soerer they may 
find the same, so that no violence or injury be 
done to any honest or poor man ; commanding all 
persons, ax they tender the King’s honor ard roiall 
majestic, and the reliefo of the Common Welthe, 
to be ebedient to us the Governors, and to those 
whose names enswe, 
** (Signed) Korr. Kerr. 

“The names of the delegates were also ap- 
rnded—two from each hundred.” 

Having thus attended to his commisgariat, 
he next proceeded to draw ne his bill of 
grievances, under tweuty-nine heads, which 
seer all, without exception, to refer only to 
“enclosures” and other such-like matters. 
{Among them we may mention one “ griev- 
ance,” which still obtains and calls for 
remedy in our own day. The insurgents 
“pray that all Bushellx win the realme be 
of one stice:"" and Magna Charta appointed 
that such should be the case, in ¢. 25, which 
enacts that “one measure of Wine shall be 
through our Realm, and one measure of Ale, 
and one measure of Corn, that is to say, the 
Quarter of London ;" whereas we know that 
much difference still exists between the 
measures used at the various corn-markets, 
and that the bushel of wheat at Gloucester, 
for instance, weighs 101bs. less than that 
at Liverpool.) The King answered them, 
and promised that their complaints should 
be taken into consideration by the next Par- 
liament in the following October, and he 
sent his letters by herald to Moushold, 
together with the offer of a general pardon 
if they wonld Iay down their arms and dis- 
perse. ‘This however wns of no avail. 

At this time we hear of the clergy of the 
City of Norwich using their influence, both 
inside and outside of the walls, and labouring 
to put a stop to the violence that was daily 
going on. Among others, Dr. Matthew 
Parker, afterwards Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, went out to Moushold, and climbing 
up into the oak under which Kett held his 
court—“ the Oak of Reformation,” as it was 
called—preached to the rebels. He was at 
first listened to “with much attention and 

rood will,” until a cry being raised that 

e was “hired by the gentry” to speak 
to them, and that he had “come with words 
for which he had been paid,” a proposal was 
made to “pierce him with their pikes and 
arrows" in return for hia “witty words and 
sentences,” “ Whereupon no little fear came 
upon him at that time, which was increased 
by [his] feeling under his feet the points of 
their spears, and greatly was he afraid that 
the angry multitude intended to kill him on 
the spot; " and, indeed, it was not without 
some difficulty that he got clear of them. 

Tt is needless to follow ont in detail the 
course of the rebels, Suffice it simply to say 
that on July 2ist the King again offered 
them pardon, which they would gladly have 
necepted had not Kett prevented them from 
doing so. Many, however, deserted him, 
and left his camp with the herald, and, cast- 
ing away their weapons, trusted themselves 
to the King's merey, Among others, the 
Mayor and Aldrich betook themselves to the 
city of Norwich, and prepared for its defence. 
On July 22nd, Kett, by treachery, gained en- 
trance into the city, and, after committing 
various depredations, took the Mayor and 
“ divers others of worship,” and carried them 
prisoners to the camp, At last the Privy 
Council, hearing of the state of affairs, with 
all despatch sent troops to “represse theis 
Rebellis.”| The command was entrusted to 
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William Parr, Marquis of Northampton—the 
brother of Katharine Parr, the last wife of 
Henry VILE. His foree, however, was too 


small, numbering in all, some say 1240 or | 


1500, and others 1600 men; while the 
rebels were 20,000 strong; and the result 
was that, alter keeping possession of Nor- 
wich for one day and night, Northampton 
was compelled to retreat betore the insurgents 
with the logs of 14} men. Among the slain 
was Lord Sheffield; and we can hardlybrin 
ourselves to espouse the cause of Keté an 
his followers so warmly as Mr. Russell does, 
when we read that “there was afterwards no 
little contention among them as to who really 
slew his lordship; and so sharp was it that 
they came almost to blows;" “but by the 
opinion of them all Fulke carried away the 
praise, which openly protested (calling God 
to witnesse) that he gave him his Seadly 
wound with bis clubbe.” This worthy not 
long after met with his due reward, and was 
hanged on “the tree of Reformacon.” The 
rebels, being thus in possession of the 
city, plundered the houses of the more 
wealthy of the inhabitants, and then fired 
them. 

In consequence of the failure of Lord North- 
ampton, a larger force was collected from 
Lincolnshire and other parts of the king- 
dom, the command of which was offered to 
the Duke of Somerset. He did not, how- 
ever, for some reason, see fit to accept it; 
and it wus then given to Dudley, Earl of 
Warwick, who, on August 22rd, arrived at 
Intwood, about three miles from Norwich, 
with an army, according to King Edward's 
Journal, “of 6000 men and 1M} borse- 
men.” Lord Warwick, being unwilling to 
shed blood, sent on a herald first to treat, if 
nossible, with the rebels; and this time we 

nd Kett himself desirous of going with the 
herald to the earl, and of making terms with 
him, and his followers unwilling to allow 
him to do so: 

* Kett, joining the herald, rode ‘ without staye 
to a place called Sturt byll, where, half way 
downe, Kett, willing to have gon with’ him ‘to 
the Lord Lieutenant,’ was met, when they had 
come nearly to the bottom of the hill, bya mighty 
rout of rebels, crying ont, ‘ Whither away, whither 
away, Mr. Kett? if you goe we will goe with you, 
and with you will live and dye.” It was a trying 
moment, the turning-point ta Kett's career: he 
had been excepted from the general panton, it is 
true, yet the herald held ont synch fair promises, 
he was inclined to go tothe Earl; their grievances 
we, cpt be redressed, and he might, with safety 
to himself, lay down the authority he had axsamecd 
for what he believed to be the general good ; anc, 
while he might be hoping this, there was, on the 
other hand, the numerous and woll-disciplined 
army that had como against him, the stern de- 
termination on the part of the King’s Council to 
crush him, and the doubt probably arising in his 
mind as to his followers being ablo, in the end, to 
prevail :—we can easily imagine all these con- 
flicting thoughts to have flashed through his mind, 
as silently he rode between the rebel ranks; and 
we cannot bat wish that he had, under the in- 
flnence of these thoughts, seen Warwick face to 
face, and, having thrown himself on the King’s 
merey, secured a general pardon for all, together 
with some redress of their many grievances, for 
the obtaining of which he and his followers haul 
taken up ayms. The herald, unconscious of the 
conflict going on in his companion's breast, aud 
anxious ‘about his own safety, which seemed in 
jeopardy, a great number of the rebels tumnl- 
tuously rushing after him, ‘willed Kett to goo 
lacke aguine, and stay this concourse and tumult : 
who, being returned to kis company, they were 
resently quiet, and went backe all of them agnine 


” 


inte the Campe,” 
Warwick, therefore, took possession of the 
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city on Saturday, Auguet 24th; but the 
place being weak he was much 
the rebels, and much exposed to their 
attacks. He, however, having succeeded in 
cutting off from them all their supplies, they 
on Monday, the 26th, broke up their camp. 
and being indneced by an old and equivocating 
oh geld to select Dussin’s Dale as their 
ttle ground, were there attacked on the 
following day by the Earl, with 1000 foot 
and all his horse. Kett, seemg the good 
discipline of the troops that now come: 
against him, and the disorder prevai ing 
among his own men, fled from the field; 
his rabble, disheartened, and th bly 
conquered, after losing 350) of their n m 
were only too glad, on Warwick's repeated 
invitation, to give up their arms and 
submit. “They laid down their weapons, 
every man, ‘sa all of them, as with ope 
mouth, thankfully cried, ‘God save King 
Edward !'"’ 

The rest of the story is soon told. Kets 
escaped as far as Swannington, about, eight 
miles from Norwich, where he tock refuge 
in a barn: here he was taken, sent to 
London, and confined in the Tower, where: 
his brother William shared his captivity. 
When brought to the bar at Westminster, 
they both pleaded guilty, and were com- 
demned, taken back into Norfolk, and there 
hanged—Robert oat Norwich, William at 
Wymondham, with, of course, all the horrible 
additions of being disembowelled while still 
alive, and qwartered, &c. 

And thus ends the “Rebellion in Nor- 
folk.” It lasted bat sixty-eight days, and 
it cost. upwards of 4000 lives. And now 
what shall we say of him who was the chief 
cause of this frightful blood-shedding ? Was 
he a hero, as Mr, Russell would have him 
to be?—or was he simply an adventurer, 
who may be well suspected of having begun 
his enterprise from personal spite, carried it 


on from love of violence and the in 

excitement of heading a mob, po | 
it through fear of his own followers, 
of whom he had been “a bold leader in 
wickedness,” but whom he left to shift for 
themselves as soon aa ever he saw that the 
odds were against him? In our estimation we 
are compelled to say that Robert Kett does 
not rank very high. That “the cause be 
advocated” was possibly “just,” we do not 
deny; the way he took to advocate it ix 
another matter: and while we thank Mr. 








Russell for an interesting work upon a sub- 
ject of which very little is generally known, 
we are still inclined to call his hero a rebel, 


and to doubt whether he deserved a much 
better fate than he met with. 

The photographic illustrations of the book 
are good, and only make us regret that the 
author did not adopt the same plan through- 
out, instead of availing himself of the well- 
intentioned but rather inferior services of 
friendly-disposed amateurs, 





At Home and Abroad. By Bayard Taylor. 
(Low, Son, & Co.) 

Here is another of Mr. Bayard Taylor's 
cheerful and sensible American books. “* At 
Home and Abroad" is a scrap-book—a 

hering together of all the odd chapters 
the traveller had in his portfolio, the 
result is a pleasant olla podride, though 
containing some doubtful fragments —a 
qualification in which we are justified by the 
perosal of some parts of thia work, whereby 
we learn that Mr, Taylor is somewhat given 
to belief in spiritual manifestation and super- 
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natural warning. But we simmultaneously | specimens so exceedingly minute 


obtain the information that a spiritualist can hundred varievies would go in a thimble? 


be a man neither gloomy nor dogmatic. 

Mr. Taylor felt the passion for travel in 
his very early years. When the author states 
that he envied the bird on the tree-top 
simply because it could gee further by reason 
of its elevation than he could himself, he 
brings to our minds that hill which we all 


remember, and to pass over the brow of. 


| ‘This first sight of the ocean had also 
another and very natural effect upon the 
printer's apprentice —he rushed into numbers 


and produced a poem entitled “The First | 


Sight of the Ocean.” It escaped the honours 
of publication. Very soon alter this literary 
feat the young traveller had his first view of 
the Catskill Mountains, They have never 


which was the grand aim of our childhood. | again =, boa so high, so vast, and 50 


Each of us has climbed the hill—some of | beautifu 


us the mountains of other lands, and we 


have bnt too frequently found the “ other | 


side” a barren waste, and so we journey on 
till we mount far higher than the highest 
Point on earth, and cease travelling for 
ever, 
Troubled by the superiority of the high- 
rched bird, our anthor, nnable to endure 
is confined power of observation, sought to 
emulate it, and to that end took the first 


journey he ever made, and not the least | 


memorable—to the housetop, whence he 
obtained » view of a panorama no less than 
three miles in extent. Away in the distance 
was a white object, and thereupon cried the 
young traveller, “ I sea Niagara!" 

This first journey was the last of any im- 
portance fur many years. Apprentice time 
came,and the only journeys } fr Taylor made 
were those perpetual and bread-providing 
ones between the compositor’s stick and the 
type-cascs. But the thirst for travel is not 
to beslaked, and a portion of the very first 
dollar the lad earned was laid by as the 
nucleus of a travelling fund. 

At last arrived the period when the young 
apprentice took his firet journey, about 
twelve months after the mdenture was 
signed, and go straitened were his circum- 
stances that he “counted a little upon the 
hospitality of the country people for a meal 
ora bed” if his purse should get very low. 
It did. 

Cheerfully commenced that first journey; 
a borrowed soldier's knapsack, marked N.G. 
(National Greys), was slung upon the tra- 
veller’s back. But the miles soon grew long, 
a faculty they have when young and unac- 
customed pedestrians take to the road. Yet 
our youngster nodded cheerfully to every- 
hody he met, being of that happy disposition 
which prompts the fortunate possessor to 
smile before all human mirrors, even though 
the reflection be gloomy, 

At the first well by which the young 
traveller stooped to drink,—and pedestrians 
only can tell the true taste of cold spring 
water—he was cheerfully accosted by a 
pretty farm-girl of sixteen, who got him a 


giuss and handed the stranger a plate of | 


cakes. This was the first time he, as a tra- 
veller, experienced womanly kindness, and 
he tells us that at all times und in all lands 
the women were ever ready with kindness, 
and a frank “ God speed.” 


Another luxury which a pedestrian can 


best appreciate fullowed the cold spring water 


before the day closed—a sea-hath for the 
firat time, and in the Atlantic. At this time 
Mr. Taylor wag about eighteen, and it is 
worthy of remark as showing how strongly 
the beliefs of our childhood cling to us, that 
no sooner was the bath finished than the 
traveller set seriously to work in order to 
find specimens of the most beauteous shells 
he had seen in a museum collection. Do we 
not all remember the disa spointment we felt 
when a search on the sands, instead of yield- 
ing such shells a3 were to he found at home in 
the drawing-room, resuited in the discovery of 


as they did upon that first sight, 
| aid as the first view of the mountains was 
the most splendid, so this first journey must 
have been the most delightful. Farming 
people jogging home in carts salute the 
youngster, and give him lifts, are “jolly” at 
once, and when he and his entertainers part 
company it is with mutual expressions of 
good will and friendship. 

Mr. Taylor tells a good anecdote of this 
first trip, which he took in company with a 
friend, his equal in age and circumstances : 

“The old man stopped before us, fixed ua with 
his eve, like Coleridge'a ‘Ancient Mariner,’ and 
suid, after a moment of keen inspection: ' So, 
boys, you're starting into the world?’ We 
assented. ‘Well, go on; you'll get through,’ 
he continnel ; ‘but let me give you one bit of 
advice. T never saw you before, and Pll never 
see you again; but if you'll mind my words, 
you won't be the worse for’t, You'll get knocked 
about @ good deal, that’s sure; but — seor no 
devils bud yoursetecs, and you'll come out all 
right.’ With that, he shook handa with us, 
smiled in « grim yet not unkindly way, and 
went on. Doubtless he spoke from bitter experi- 
ence: he had been his own tempting and tor- 
menting devil.” 

By aman with such a genial temperament 
as that which Mr. Bayard Taylor is fortunate 
enough to enjoy, the obstacles which un- 
known languages fling in the way ef general 
travellers are very easily surmounted, Thus 
decides Mr. Taylor : 

** All difficulties, like all dangers, appear far 
more formidable at a distance than when one is 
brought fee to face with them; yet a certain 
amount of experience is always necessary to enable 
one to encounter perplexities of this kind with 
that courage and wall ccaseelen which take away 
half their terror at the onset, If all mankind 


| wero suddenly deprived of the power of speech, 


the embarrassment aml confusion would be very 
great for a few days; but a fortnight would not 
elapse before government, business, and society 
would move on in their acenatomed courses, On 


| entering # foreign country, however, you are only 


deprived of the faculty of comprehension.” 


Mr. Taylor went on the Continent almost 
entirely unacquainted with its languages, and 
utterly ignorant of its customs, as the follow- 
ing delightful anecdote must prove : 

‘© When, therefore, I entered the brilliantly- 
lighted dining-hall, in order to take some supper, 
ta] anw three or four officers seated at a table—all 
the other tables being vacant—1 supposed that 
theirs, of course, was the table where supper was 
served, and, without more ado, sented myself 
beside them. They must have been ntterly 
astounded at this proceeding; for I still remember 
the odd, amazed expression of their faces. Really 
the Germans are a very ill-mannered people, 
thought 1; and sat there, complacently enough, 
until a servant invited me to take a seat else- 





where.” 

But what was a mistake like this toa man 
who could calmly make such a determination 
as the following ? 

“T left my companions at Mayence, intending 
to visit Frankfort, before proceeding to Heidel- 
herg, where we designed remaining until we had 
mastered the German language.” 

Has any other instance of such audacious 


that a! 








hope been recorded? Why at that time our 
traveller had barely a dollar in bis pocket, 
he did not know where to turn for a second, 
and yet he and his companions, necessarily 
influenced by him, decided upon stopping at 
Heidelberg tall “ they had mastered German.” 
How the Heidelberg life sped we do not 
learn, but we obtain the information that in 
March, 1446, our traveller stood upon 
London Bridgo with » fortune of fifteen- 
pence in his pocket. Now, indeed, was the 
time for trying the American's capacity for 
happiness! A stranger in London, arrived 
in the great city from a stormy voyage, araw 
mist in the streets, and fifteen-pence in his 
pocket! HA bien /—he spent one shilling for 
& bed and fell peacefully asleep. 

Next day he applied at as many printing- 
offices ax he could find, in the hope of ob- 
taining work, and with equal succeas at 
them all. By the alternoon his funds had 
sunk to twopence, and now arrived @ capital 
oceasion for the exhibition of that inde- 
structible hope which, when possessed in 
perfection, is the equivalent of a great for- 
tune—with that twopence the American 
bought bread, and then, “by a singular 
revulsion of feeling he became perfectly 
happy and careless.” However, as pro- 
verhially things at their worst are sure to 
mend, an American publisher, a friend, con- 
ferred upon his wandering countryman the 
loan of a sovereign, and almost immediately 
afterwards gave him plenty of work. So the 
young traveller was saved from the starva- 
tion upou which his wanderings had so 
nearly stranded him, Well may a man write 
good books of travel when his power to do 
so has been acquired by peril, privation, and 
solitary existence. 

The young traveller was no sooner eettled 
in London than he troubled various maga- 
zine editors with a few poetical efforts. They 
were not brought before the eye of the 
world, but kind Mr. Murray took the young 
American up: 

“*Mr. Murray received me with great kindness, 
and T mors than once left my den at Aldgate to 
dine at his storied residence in Albemarle Street, 
At this time, ] were broad collars, turned down— 
such as | had been accustomed to wear at home— 
with flowing, un-English locks, and [ suspect the 
flunkeys were paxalel what to make of me. I 
remember distinctly having purchased a pair of 


} Berlin gloves, whieh were the cheapest. They 


were exactly of the kind worm by flootmen—but 
wus entirely innocent of that fact. Walking one 
day in Hyde Park, with # gentleman to whom I 
had been introduced, E put them on; and it never 
ovcurred to me until years afterwards, why he 
lonked at them so curiously, and made sich hoes 
to get inte a less-frequented thoroughfare. 

Better days, however, were in store for the 
Aterican, and it is good to read of his 
pilgrimage to Shakspere’s grave : 

“There is nothing bat dust under the stone 
now, but that dust was once animated by Shak- 
spere’s soul. Thank Gol that in this irreverent 
age there are still some spots too hely to profane, 
some memories too grand and wlorious te neglect ! 
I could have knelt aud kissed the dusty slab, had 
I been alone,” 

We would gladly overlook the “ spiritual 
chapters.” Were they the work of any other 
American writer than Bayard Taylor, we 
would pass them quietly by without a word - 
but, being written by this goatleman, we 
must speak of them, and to suy that they are 
not more distressing than papers on such a 
subject must inevitably be, Mr, Taylor's 
spiritualism is modest, and free from defiance 
—virtues which demand an equality of 
moderation on the part of the critic. Mr 
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Taylor commences these chapters by say- 
ing: 

Let sceptical, hard, matter-of-fact men talk 
as they may, there is a lingering belief in the 
possibility of occasional communication between 


the natural and the eupernatural--the visible and | 


the invisible world—inherent in human nature. 
There are not many perons whose lives do not 
contain at least some few occurrences, which are 
incapable of being satisfactorily explained by any 
known laws.” 

Now we would be the last in the world to 
say that spiritual manifestation is impossible, 
but we do say that it is improbable. Belicf 
in this manifestation has been so fretquently 
attended by the most deplorable mental 
effects, that the most tolerant must utterly 
doubt its celestial origin, and as any other 
supernatural power is out of the question, 
we must come to the conclusion that there 
are things which appear supernatural simply 
because we cannot define the limits of nature. 
Tt.may be argued against this decision that, 
though we cannot define the limits of nature, 
we can tell when they are passed, but this 
objection can be met by a very good reply— 
where there is much ae there diaald be 
little assurance. 


That many men do suffer from hallucina- 


tions admits of no doubt, But it does not 
follow that they should put their sufferings 
in print. It is a kind of vanity which 
prompts such a publication. The result 
must be dizastrous, for while the making 
known such doubtful supernatural revelations 
has never effected any good, the harm it is 
able to accomplish must be patent to every 
one who hss witnessed the results of 
“modern spiritualism.” 

It may be that we who write have had to 
endure an incomprehensible something which 
is not an ordinary human experience, but it 
does not necessarily follow that a number of 
readers shall be uselessly and unjustitiably 
troubled with mysticism from which no 
practical good, either worldly or heavenly, 
can result. 

Again, it would naturally seem that if 
supernatural events take place, they must 
have a grand purpose—hence if we read of 
occurrences wherein nature seems to be 
overstepped and find that they were pur- 
poseless, we surely have a right to surmise 
that these aimless circumstances are not due 
to supernatural agency, but rather to some 
natural process of which we are totally 
ignorant. Mr. Taylor gives us an instance 
of this aimlessness ; 


“*My head, the pillow on which it rested, and 
the hunting-case of my watch became trnspa- 
rent as air; and J saw, distinctly, the hands on 
the dial pointing to eleven minutes before six. 1 
can only compare the sensation ton flash of light- 
ning on o dark night, which, for the thousandth 
part of asecond, shows you  landseape as bright 
asday. I sprang up instantly, jerked forth my 
watch, opened it; and there were the hands, 
pointing to eleven iniautes before siz—lacking only 
the few seconds which had elapsed between the 
vision aud its proof.” 


But there is yet a more objectionable 
feature in this supernatural business, and 
that is the tendency it has towards fatalism 
— belief which leads to more human 
despair, defiance, and apathy than any other 
whatever. We read: 

“ Here the dream, in all its details, was nar- 
rated three weeks before its verification—thus 
setting aside any question of the imagination 
having assisted in the latter. It is one of the 
most satisfactory examples of second-sight I have 
ever heard of, and this must be my justification 
for giving it to the world,” 





| Can there be a fatalism more perfect 
j than that which ‘this sentence involves? 

And Mr. Taylor thinks himself justified in 
| giving the “dream " to the world, because it 
is a “most satisfactory example of second 
sight.” The present is not an occasion upon 
which to combat with the theories of second 
sight, nor indeed should we have entered 
upon the subject at all but for the character 
of the man who has given these supernatural 
experiences to the world. If Mr. Taylor were 
a morbid, incomprehensible man, we could 

s by these chapters with uneasy pity, but 
i¢ is a practical, and hearty gentleman of 
the world, of all American writers one of the 
least provincial in thought and tendencies, 
therefore we protest against such a man 
giving his support to theories, the bearings 
of which are at all times unsatisfactory, on 
most occasions absolutely dangerous. 

We gladly turn to that portion of the 
book which narrates in admirable English 
& visit to the great Mammoth Cave in Sen. 
tacky. Some beautiful lines occur in the 
course of this narrative. Upon his first 
pone at the entrance to the cavern, Mr. 

Taylor says, “The scene wax wild and pic- 
turesque in the extreme, yet the first in- 
| voluntary sensation was something akin to 
, terror.” There is much pleasing information 
| about the nitrous air of the cavern. The 
; @uthor says: 


** This Lr ig f is also communicated to the 
air, tat probably ina less degree. Iam not aware 
that it has ever been analysed ; but whether from 
the absence of vegetable exhaintions and the con- 
aeyment purity of its constituent elements, or 
from the presence of some exhilarating property, 
it is certainly more bracing and invigorating than 
the sir of the upper world. After we had become 
accustomed to its diminished temperature, its in- 
halation was a luxury. J can only compare it to 
a very mild nitrous oxide. The oxen which were 
taken into the cave to haul earth to the saltpetre 





vats became fut and plump in the course of two 
or three months without any extra feed. Asa 
sanitarium for consumptive patients, the cave does 
not seem to answer; but the experiment has not 
yet been fairly tried—most of the invalids who 
eatne here having been in the advanced stages of 
the disease. Besides, the absence of sunlight 
which seems to exercise a subtle influence upon 
haman as upon vegetable vitality —might counter- 
balance in many cases the advantages of an equable 
and stimulating air.” 


Tt is needless to quote Mr. Taylor's narra- 
tive to any great extent, for the Mammoth 
cavern has been lionised quite sufficiently. 
Our suthor did not succeed in procuring 
specimens of the greatest wonders contained 
in these perpetually dark labyrinths of space 
~-we mean its eyeless inhabitants ; 

* Owing to the rise in the rivers, we did not 
suceted in procuring any eyeless fish, which 
are only found at low water. Mat canght a 
few crawfish, which, like their fiany com- 
panions, have neither eyes nor rudimentary hints 
of eyes. In other particulars they did not 
geo to differ much from the ordinary crawtish 
of our country streams. Inthe Solitary Cave I 
found crickets of large size, with very diminttive 
eyes, Which, however, did not appear to possess 
the faculty of vision. [ menaced them repeatedly 
with my finger without disturbing them in the 
least, but if I touched one of their long an- 
tenn ever so lightly, they scampered off in 
great alarm. There are rats in some of the 
chambers, but they are probably vagrants, at- 
tracted by the dinners of visiting parties, and not 
permanent inhabitants.” 

Tt seems to us that this wonderful absence 
of eyes in the animals found in the Mam- 
moth Cave has not received sufficient in- 
vestigation at the hands of scientific men. 


It suggests a wonderful natural retroms 
sion, from which might be tage oa 
etual progression amidst animals « 
would poh a. delight a follower of Lir: 
Monboddo, should such a man exist. 
Some of the most interesting pages in te 
book detail the author's interviews wit 
various great men. The following portn: 
of Humboldt is not without interest : 


Seifert went to an inner door, announce! ¢+ 
name and Humboldt immediately appeared. §, 
came up to me with a heartiness and ecendul: 
which made me feel that | was in the presen ¢ 
a friend, gave me his hand, and inquired whee 
we should converse in English or German. ‘Yc 
letter,’ said he, ‘was that of a German, and + 
mist certainly speak the language farniliarly ; ie 
I am in the constant habit of using Engi 
He insisted on my taking one end of the gre 
sofa, observing that he rarely sat upon it himeL 
then drew up a plain cane-bottomed chair 2! 
seated himeelf beside it, asking me to spel 
little louder than usual, as his hearing was 
so acute as formerly. 

‘Twas most surprised by the youthil ¢> 
racter of his face. Tinew that le had. been fr 
quently indisposed during the year, and bul be« 
told that he was beginning to show the mart « 
his extreme age, bat 1 should not have saspen 
him of being over seventy-five. His wnnky 
were few and small, and his skin had a stoucl- 
ness aud delicacy rarely seen in old = 
His hair, although snow-white, was still abandax, 
his step slow but firm, and bis manner acti 
almost to restlessness, He slept but fear hos» 
out of the twenty-four, and replied to his duly 
min of letters, and suffered no single cccnrrens 
of the least interest in any part of the world 
escape his attention. I could not ive that 
his memory, the first mental faculty to shor | 
decay, was at all impaired.” 

The end of the interview was charming : 


** You will pasa throngk Berlin on your way 
to Moseow ?? said he, ‘Yes.’ *Well—! mast 
he polite enough to live until then, You mist 
bring your wife with you. Oh, 1 know all about 
it, at perl must not think, because | have never 
been married myself, that 1 do not congrarele: 
you.’ After these covdix! words, and a clasp of the 
coal. in which there was nothing weak of trem: 
lous, 1 parted from the immortal old man.” 

Of Leigh Hont, Mr. Taylor says: 

‘He has a cnriows collection of locks of tle 
hair of poets, from Milton to Browning. Tut 
thin toft of brown, silky fibres, could r rally 
have beon shor from Milton’s head! Iss: 
myself, * Touch it,” said Leigh Hunt, *and the 
you will have touched Milton's self." 

Our author has also experienced ( 
favour of Mr, Thackeray : 

One interesting relic of Schiller—-bis oc" 
sword—is now in my possession, [1 fell inte br 
hands of Mr. Thackeray, during his resides © 
Weimar in 1830, at which time there ¥ 2 
diificulty in establishing its authenticty. Ae 
having had it in his possession wwetyag 
years, Mr. Thackeray presented it to me, <0. 
by the double association, as he hail hime fe 
quently worn it at the court of Wein. 

Mr, Bayard, amongst other celebrities, 
was introduced to Robert Oven, of ehem 
the following is a very characterisic atc 
dote; 

““©Why,” he would exclaim, ‘ you have ay ° 
lot mankind know what the right plan of gore 
ment, the true organisation of society, % 4% 
they cannot reject at. Let me have the ecalre 
of the newspapers of Europe for two year 
and all the despotisins will be — wet 
thrown, war will he made impossible, labar ™ 
be properly rewarded, and suffering == 
will be happy !*” 

"Twas the old Radical cry: abolish 
potion. by despotism. Of attractive M» 

itford our American says: 
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“*T think [ should have recognised her sany- 
where. The short, plump body, the round, 
cheerful old face, with cheeks still as rosy 23 8 
git's, the kindly blue eves, the broad, placid 
prow, and bands of silver hair peeping from be- 
neath the quaint frilled cap, seemed te be all 
features of the picture which I had previously 
drawn in my mind. But fora gay touch in the 
ribbons, and the absence of the book-muslin 
handkerchief over the bosom, she wight have 
been taken for one of those dear old Quaker ladies, 
whose presence, in its cheerful serenity, is an 
atmosphere of contentment and peace, Her voice 
was sweet, round, and racy, with a delicious arch- 
ness at times. Sitting in deep arm-chairs, on 
opposite sides of the warm grate, while the rain 
Tashed the panes and the antumn leaves drifted 
outside, we passed the afternoon in genial talk." 


Of Browning we read : 

“On this occasion Browning was in a be 
lively mood. He entertained us at breakfast with 
quotations from a dream the previous night, in 
which he had re-written Richard the Thinl. The 
a | ites was one iy ~~ —— 
mixtures of Shaksperean try and moxtern slang 
that could be imagined.” Pe 

Mr. be for has even been fortunate enough 
to pasa 4 brief time with Mr. Tennyson : 


“Tl hed not been two minutes in the drawing- 
room before Tennyson walked in. So unlike are 
the published portraits of him that I was almost 
in doubt as to his identity. The engraved head 
suggests a moderate stature, but he is tall and 
broad-shouldered ag a son of Anak, with hair, 
beard, and eyes of southern darkness. Some- 
thing in the lofty brow and aquiline nose snggests 
Dante, but such a deep, mellow chest-voice never 
could have come from Italian lungs. He pro- 

n walk, as the day was wonderfully clear 
and beantifal. We climbed the steep comb of 
the chalk cliffs, and slowly wandered westward 
until we reached the Needles, at the extremity of 
the island, and some three or four miles distant 
from his residence.” 


In conclusion, the book is a good and 

ing book, if we exclude those intrusive 

pos idea pen chapters to which we have 

erred; and we like Mr. Taylor none the 
worse for his patriotic enrol ; 


“As I look up from this page, and see, through 
the open window, acy owm frecs tossing the silver 
lining of their lenves to the summer wind, and 
the peacefn! beauty of tho vales and blue hills 
stretching beyond, I know that no tropic island, 
no palace on « Mediterranean shore, no advantage 
of wealth and position in the great capitals of 
Europe, could cver tempt me to give up the name, 
ja rights, and the immunities of an American 

‘itizen."” 





Revolutions in English History. 
Vaughan, D.D. Vol. L, 
Race. (J. W. Parker.) 


Turner is a distinction between an 
agg and awhole. It requires nothing 
beyond Isborious industry to pile up a large 
and tolerably symmetrical heap of stones, bat 
to breathe the spirit of life into the dead 
blocks, and to erect them into a vivid, subtle 
whole, is a task to which the purest genius 
only is competent. This is true of things 
material, and it is not leas so in the world of 
literature, The merest hodman serves to 
preowe material, but grandeur and sub- 
imity in an edifice must spring from the 
conceptions of a true architect; and, in like 
manner, #8 no great amount of intellect is 
requiaite to transcribe or paraphrase the 
narrations of chroniclers, to amass facts and 
dates, or even to intersperse them with fairly 
apposite comments, so genius only can send 
forth a real work of art—a history, complete, 
vital, and uniform. 

Dr. Vaughan’s book is essentially an ag- 


By Robert 
volutions of 










gregate. It may, indeed, be considered to 
have about it acertain symmetry, but it is 
the oppressive symmetry of a Datch town, 
where each street is at right angles to the 
other, the river flows in a straight unbending 
course, every house is precisely like its neigh- 
bour, and where vegetation itself assumes the 
form of modified straight lines. There is a 
total absence of the picturesque, or of any- 
thing like imagination, and we look in vain 
for the real and pervasive unity which is 
never missing in the works of artistic his- 
torians, however great their diversities in 
other respects, We can readily apprehend 
such unity in Michelet, in Thierry, in Gibbon, 
and, above all, in Guizot, but Dr. Vaughan's 
history nowhere gives evidence of being a 
fully digested conception. 

Space does not allow us to discuss the 
various kinds of historical speculation and 
composition, or the comparative merits of 
each ; suffice it to say that the author adopts 
one ides (the censorious, indeed, might be 
inclined to call it a word rather than an idea), 
and professes to work out his history from 
it. This standpointis that the great questions 
in our national growth have becn three in 
number—race, faith, and form of government, 
and the “revolutions " in each of these Dr. 
Vaughan makes the material of his history, 
the volume before ns containing the first 
instalment, the revolutions of race, which he 
considers to have engaged the nation up to 
the fourteenth century. Mach may, un- 
F saerracigee be urged against this view of 

nglish history, which consists rather of 
tardy and gradual developments than revolu- 
tions. Be that as it may, Dr. Vaughan has 
selected this position, from which he surveys 
his subject, and so closely does he cling to 
the appearance of philosophic depth or in- 
genious unity that the reader whilst he scans 
the titles of the chapters—“ Revolution in 
Religion,” “ Revolution by the Sword,” 
“ Revolution in Social Life,” &e.—is dis- 
posed to give his author credit for the dis- 
covery of some’ great law, some universal 
ep of historical investigation ; an illu- 
sion which is speedily and effectually banished 
by the chapters themselves. There are few 
books in which more art is affected, few in 
which less can be actually discovered. The 
narrative does not flow on in a smooth strain, 
detailing facts with disregard to their rela- 
tive importance in respect of the leading 
point, setting forth the gradual operation of 
causes, or tracing their influence in the 
gradual development of almost latent prin- 
ciples. There is none of this, and the student 
is conducted onwards rather by jerks and 
spasmodic leaps than by regular and equable 
arguments. Throughout, the book is devoid 
of any attempt at logical classification of 
events, and though they are narrated in duc 
chronological order, and some of the descrip- 
tions, more especially those of battles, are 
marked by considerable excellence, yet the 
laws by which they are governed, the under- 
current which is ever at the bottom of 
political phenomena, the author seldom ex- 
poses or even hints at. 

Then again, to measure the work by a 
Jower standard, the meagre and compreased 
account which it furnishes of the Saxon in- 
vasions will scarcely be deemed worthy of a 
history whose object matter is race. 
great question as to who the Anglo-Saxons 
were, and whether Angles, Jutes, and 
Saxons, were all one, is most summarily dis- 
cussed, or rather dismissed. Further, the 
author will not deny that the influence 
of Alfred the Great was more important 


than that of any other man during the whole 
Anglo-Saxon period, and, indeed, it car 
scarcely be overrated, yet Dr. Vaughan en- 
tirely omits to tell us anything about this 
sovereign's visit to the various countries of 
Southern Europe, or to allude to the weight 
his travels had in the formation of his 
character; he passes over in silence the in- 
difference, afterwards ripening into dislike, 
with which the nation regarded Alfred 
till after his ipa ey of the Danes, and 
the assistance which this unpopularity lent 
to the invaders. A moment's consultation 
of the second book of Thierry’s History of 
the Norman Conquest will show the a 
ditlerence between the French and the Eng- 
lish historian, The popular impression is 
that no one should turn author unless he 
has either something new to enunciate or 
some new and improved way of telling what 
is already known. Dr. Vaughan will par- 
don us for expressing a doubt as to whether 
his volume contains much important matter 
which was not already in Thierry's, and 
whether the difference in the methods of 
conveying the results of their inquiries is 
entirely in his favour. 

To judge from the references which aro 

iven in the footnotes, we must, at all events, 
ave been inclined to think highly of the 
author's care and conscientious research ; but 
this is not the first work in which erudite 
references have been somewhat deceptive. 
We are unable now to go into Dr. Vaughan’s 
age misrepresentation of motives whenever 
1 speaks of the hierarchy of the Anglo- 
Saxon period ; and we shall content ourselves 
with adducing one or two trivial matters 
which are symptomatic of more serious 
errors. In p. 33 Dr. Vaughan tells us that 
both Edwy and Elgiva died a few days after 
the mutilation of the latter by Archbishop 
Odo. William of Malmesbury, on the other 
hand (De Gestis, 1. ii, 7), says that Edwy 
did not die tilltwo years after his expulsion 
by Edgar. At p. 224 it is stated that Wil- 
frid's appeal to the pope “ was regarded in 
this country, at that time, asa piece of ex- 
travagant presumption, bordering upon 
treason,” and for this the author refers ua to 
Bede; but lo! neither in Bede nor elsewhere 
can we find anything which would warrant 
such an assertion; and, in fact, there is 
direct evidence that Birhtwald, then Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, was so overawed and 
terrified by the papal mandate that he at once 
acceded to all Wilfrid's demands, and re- 
commended alike acqniescence on the part 
of the king. In p. 36 we are told that 
Venutiua, the husband of Cartismandua, 
Queen of the Brigantes, had formerly been 
her armour-bearer. Tacitus (Hist. iii, 45) 
has these words, “ Spreto Venutio, is fuit 
maritus, armigerumajus Vellocatum in matri- 
monive reqnumgue aecepit.” In p, 225 it 
is said that Theodore was made Archbishop 
of Canterbury at the request of the King of 
Kent, Now, all the aulterition tell us very 
clearly that he was chosen at the special re- 
commendation of one Adrian, a Roman, who 
had himeelf refused the see, and whose 
refusal had been admitted on the express 
condition that he should find some other fit 
and proper person willing to undertake such 
distant and onerous duties. Again, in p. 227, 


The ; what can be more imperfect than the account 


of the Council of Eastonfield, no allusion 
whatever being made to what was the key- 
stone of the whole matter—the forgery of 
the document which was alleged to have 
been written by Theodore before his death. 
Then in the same place there occurs the 
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following passage: “ Death removed Arch- 
bishop Theodore. Egtrid of Northumbria 
fell in battle. Alfrid, his son, restored Wil- 
frid to his see." Now, would any one suppose 
from these three sentences that Theodore, 
when on his death-bed, had been afflicted 
with the bitterest remorse for his harsh 
conduct towards Wilfrid, had summoned him 
to his bed-side, and there earnestly entreated 
his forgiveness, and that it was only through 
his urgent request that the King Alfrid was 
induced to restore Willrid to the see of York. 
These faults of omission and commission are 
only selected from a much larger number, 
both in the Anglo-Saxon and Norman periods, 
but they are sufficient to show that Dr. 
Vaughan haa not read his authoritivs with 
too much care. 

Dr. Vaughan has not, what is so essential 
to every writer of history, the art of throwing 
himself back with any nicety of appreciation 
into # bygone age, and in consequence of 
this incapacity, every event is interpreted 
and every character analysed and delineated 
by the light (or darkness) of the year of 
grace cichteen hundred and fifty-nine. He 
seems never to have thought of the neces. 
po | correlation which exists between meu 
and the contemporaneous stage of the de- 
velopment of civilisation; for surely, if be 
had, he would not have thought it incumbent 
upon him, in speaking of Gregory the Groat, 
to tell us he was “a man of great religions 
earnestness, and great self-sacrifice according 
fa the nations of his tenes,” and that “ though 
neither a great genius nor o faultless man, 
compared with the time in which he lived, he 
was a person of eminent ability and virtue 3" 
or to qualify his praise of Bede by the in- 
formation that “his Christianity was not 
without alloy.” It has never yet been our 
fate to fallin with either a fanitless man or 
an unalloyed Christian. 

The chicf merit of the work is the attention 
paid to describing the social characteristics 
of the various epochs, though chictly as show- 
ing the advance of material culture, The 
chapters devoted to this are really valuable. 

Still, on the whale, we regret that Dr. 
Vaughan has quitted the ficid of biography. 
in this department of literatnre, his “ Life of 
Wycliffe” had already wou him a considerable 
and deserved reputation ; but, as an historian, 
though superior in sccurety to Goldsrmith, 
and in profundity to Mrs. Markham, he is 
ouly another proof of the unwelcome truth, 
that the era of philosophical history has 
barely dawned in England. 





Peden the Prophet: a Tale of the Cove- 
noifers, By the Rey. A. M. Brown, LL.D. 
(John Snow.) 

THeEnr are some public teachers so rash as to 

hope to do good by a mild adaptation of the 

principles of Jesuitry. This adaptation takes 
several forms; a frequent one is the moral, 

thatif you try to defend him who commits a 

bud action, you must be equally bad; but a 

form yet more usually to be met with, and 

frequentlyamong religious teachers, isthedoc- 
trine of any means are lawful to a good end; 
hence, many aman who would as suon burn 
his fingers as write a novel under any other 
circumstances, will, knowing the power of fic- 
tion, compose » tale which, as ina ring-fence, 
thullenclosea good moral acreage. Prom this 
adaptation of an illogical dogma arises the 
class novel, of all kinds whatever—religious 
religious; peaceful, bellicose; theoretical, 


practical; whatever has to be disseminated | reminded of the approach of Christmas by a 
attacks the public ear in the fictional form, | multitude of handsomely bound and pro- 


fusely illustrated gift-books. We are an 
imitative nation, and have borrowed this 
graceful castom from our continental neigh- 
no fallowers or approbation in one case out | bours in Germany and France, with whor 
of a hundred. A biography can never be- \we have become so well acquainted during 
come a tale by being called one. Mr. A's | the . As in most other matters, we 
theory on the influence of Christianity upon | improve with practice. What would hare 
the fine arts can never take the form ofa | delighted our eyes a few seasons ago, in the 
novel. The work of fiction must simply be | shape of Christmas books, would hardly have 
a work of fiction. Itis true that Scott intro- | a glance bestowed were it to appear now. 
duces scores of historical personages ; but for ; It is only fair to say that no one seetms to 
how much does the admission go? The great | have been more alive to this fact than Messrs. 
novels are simply fictions with the characters Routledge. These gentlemen have issued 
played by historical personages, What would several volumes, upon which a large ammount 


and the consequence is that while novelcraft 
is injured, the peculiar views palmed upon 
the public in the shape of novels acquire | 








said of “John Bnnyan—a romance.” | of capital must have been expended. Nor 
* Milton—a tale.” So it is with “ Peden the ; are they contented with paying printers, 
Prophet.” Tt is no more a tale than it isa’ engravers, or even artists, handsomely. 


: Other publishers, doubtless, do this. Mesars. 
! Routledge have a praiseworthy ambition to 
fexcel in the literary department as well. 
} While a vast number of clever engravings 
are really wasted on indifferent letter-press, 
recalling the worst days of the poor old 
Annuals and Books of uty, the volumes 
which every winter issue from the fruitfal 
storehouse in Farringdon Street are well- 
selected and well-edited. 

Indeed, they can hardly fail to be excel- 
lent while Mr. Willmott is their editor. Who 
does not know his charming “ Pleasures af 
Literature?" We were going to add the 
names of some of Mr. Willmott’ other works, 
but we called to mind the fact that, while a 
host of vulgar, meretricious books were 
popular and widely diffused, the modest 
volumes by which we set such store are 
known to a com ively small circle of 
readers. The audience, “ fit, though few,” 
may be very appreciative ond compliment- 
ary, but the prayer of an author rete aes lz 
is an unfettered copyright and tenth edi- 
tions, Some years ago we were promised a 
* Life of Thomas Faller,” by Mr. Willmott : 
but we fear the small measure of success 
which attended his “ Life of Jererry Taylor,” 
has deterred him from a task which would 
admirably have suited him. As it is, we 
must take what we can get, and be thankful. 
And, when we reflect that the advantages 
are ail on our side, we may fitly quote honest 
Sancho, and on no account “look the gift- 
horse in the mouth.” 

Mr. Willmott has, we think, chosen his 
present volume with good taste and judg- 
ment. In general, we are adverse to ex- 
tracts —regarding them as abominations; 
but, in some cases, the half is more than the 
whole. And the maxim of Hesiod holds 
good in the case of James Montgomery: 34 
& poet, he was very ual; much that he 
wrote, and which is duly riuted in tke 
authorised edition of his works (Longmans}, 
was poor and uninteresting. A per centage 
remains, however, which may be read and 
re-read with delight. The present editor 
has carefully selected these passages. He 
has printed them rerbatim ; and, az the ex- 
tracts are mostly whole in themselves, the 
most fastidious reader cannot complain of 
injustice. The most devoted admirer of 
the Sheffield bard may safely read these 
pages. We  hoaag that he shall find m 
cause for displeasure. 

We must, indeed, highly commend the ar 
which Mr, Willmott has displayed in select- 
ing only such poems from the “ Compk 
Works” as are likely, from their mor 
obvious beanties, to become popular. We 
anticipate for Montgomery's writings 
much larger measure of popularity than be 
hitherto been vouchsafed therm, in ce 
{sequence of this pleasing selection. T- 


tax—which indeed it may be, and the conse- 
quence is, that when a reviewer of fiction 
opens the work he knows he is morally 
detranded of his attention. It may be that 
class novelists congratulate themsclves as 
being very clever in forcing the public to 
read peculiar views done up as literary 
bon-bors, but the system defeats itself, and 
has done more to reduce the incalculable 
udvantages of fiction than any other ill- 
usage this attractive style of writing has 
received. “Peden the Prophet” is a sermon- 
ising biography of a Covenanter—that is all. 

Take any page in the work, and this may 
be proved : 

** At the close of these services, when it was 
drawing near the evening, Mr. Peden turaed round 
on the pulpit stair, and stretching out his left 
hand towards heaven, took the Bible in his right 
hand, and shutting the palpit door, every eye 
bemg fixed on him, knocked three times on the 
door, and shouted with a solemn voice, ‘I arrest 
thee, in my Master's nate, that none ever enter 
thee but such as come into the church by the door, 
as I have done, and not by any other way.’ And, 
strange to add, never did curate or clergyman of 
any sort enter that pulpit until the Revolution, 
when the Established Church of Scotland was 
aguin restored in its entirety.” 

Or again : 

“ «We must distinguish betwixt the Church 
and the State, betwixt the ecclesiastical amd civil 
power, the interests of both of which are materially 
one, yet formally they are contradistinet in power, 
in jurisdiction, in laws, in bodies, in cads, in 
offices, and in officers,’ Perhaps, brethren, it 
were well whilst the Church and State worked for 
each other's well-being, they stood apart from each 
others power. Ficus people would then alone, by 
pious means, seek the support and propagation 
of religion, So acted the Church in the first 
centuries. Kings would then, as now, be under 
obligation te be Christians, but, with all the 
authority of armies, would neither compel others 
to accept their creed nor pay for it, but would 
betake thetnselves, with their kingly power, to 
civil jurisdiction. From how much tyranny and 
bloodshed would this relieve our Tad this day, 
and for ever!” 


Far be it from us to condemn this book. 
It possesses the merits of earnestness and 
style, but it is no tale. Written obviously 
by a man who has studied Macaulay and 
other masters, it is a work to be proud of, 
and would obtain the applause of many who 
will never read it. “ Peden the Prophet” is a 
political biography, but—yet once more—it 
is no tale. 





Poens of James Montgomery. Selocted and 
Edited by Robert Aris Willmott, Incum- 
bent of Bearwood. (Routledge, Warne, & 
Routledge.) 

Fou some years past we have been pleasantly 
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speak the truth, Montgomery was somewhat | tinuous narrative, would have created quite | the greater bell-arches below, from which worn, 
too abstract in his ideas for ordinary readers | a furore; but, because it cigeally came out | carved heads of guardian saints look out like men 
—who, recurring to merely as | piecemeal in “ Household Words"—w ag ——- mg . —— 7 by bps 

* * '. * * ] . or Re qui people who fons to AE ite 
focreation, wish to be delighted without | it was never noticed as an independent pro- inn and awoke suddenly in the night, discovering 


duction, but only in connection with the 
general tone and management of that paper 
—it will, for the most Pert, be set - le for 
an unimportant a in small type, 
and its merits iataegs in half adozen ean 
Yet it is a good bock,—a noteworthy book, 
—arare book. Jotted down, as the author 
says, “on cigarette paper, with ink made of 
orange-juice and Spanish liquorice,” it has 
all the flame and dry ascetic fervour, all the 
colour, the warmth, the passion, and the 
burning sun of modern Spain; it is no dull 
effort of imagination, where the lines are 
out of drawing, and the paints too gross or 
too faded—it is no monotonous air twan 
out ona single atring—but it is actual living 
truth; the thing seen rendered in natural 
colours, bright and brilliant; the theme 
played translated through all its variations 
rich and clear. We have seldom met with 
more vivid word-painting. The dry, hot, 
burning air, with its floods of blinding sun- 
shine resting on the dusty leaves and the 
glaring houses; the lean brown Spaniard, 
with his keen eye and ve courtesy, his 
ready knife and his unwilling activity; the 
red water-jar standing like a mockery of 
comfort, every drop ined by the last 
thirsty wretch who went panting by; the 
luscious melons, hanging like glo of 
frozen nectar in their entangled network of 
veins ; the city sleeping in its noontide 
siesta, with only the fierce sun waking over- 
head—we see, feel, know, are conscious of 
all, so vividly doos the traveller bring his 
by "go before us, 

r. Thornbury is an artist born, perhaps 
bred; aud has the keen perceptions and 
luscious enjoying eye of an artist to perfection. 
The fretted stonework of a tower is to him 
very real and sensuous pleasure; the perfect I larger b chit 
moulding of a cornice gives him an actual | ment, but, in trath, it yeighs, with its banner, 
joy; the elaborate tracery of a roof, the bold five thousand pounds, and, though only a weather- 
forme cut sharply inst the burning sky, cock, is fourteen feet high > in fact, preposterously 
and the delicate rile, which the moonlight | “™#zonian and colossal. 

Seems to lose in a melting silver glory, are| “The Seville Dancing-Master ” is another 
all matters for personal lors and personal | vivid chepter; and the description of tho 
delight. Tt is no sham dilettanteism which | two Geneing sits inimitable in its way. It 
stamps these fervid pages: it ie the real | shows that Mr. Thornbury is as much master 
love, the true sion and possession, cha- | of the “living model” as he is of all the rest: 
racteristic of the artist. The chapters on “‘And where are the performers? Oh, hers 
the pictures and buildings of Spain are they come, That black-browed, hard beauty, is 
worth the earnest study of all art-students. Pepe Blanco's eldest daughter (and manayer, ‘too, 
In the paper called “Up and Down the} I should think), Her short, bouffted balloon 
Giralda," we have a fine bit of architectural — is striped rr gree _ red es 
-Tauinting - © struts in it, with toes ow ea reduced Lav 

siecle cranes. Macbeth. She" shines with in and tinsel ord 

** Having well noted the dark level of the two- | She is all black bushy dots, as if she had adorved 
side loops, and the beautiful ribbed curve of the | herself with stubbly tafts, made of the beards of 
central doorway of sound, the broad cornice above, | dead lovers. She is a little painted ; her blush 
with the dark and white lozenges of stonework, | would be natural were it not verpotual, and were 
and the pierced ronndels, which are mouthpieces | there not an unfortunate telltale spot of white- 
for the bell music to pour out of—now unable to | wash in the midat of that bard red that ascends 
bear any longer the sight of Diego, who makes | to her lower eyelid. I should not like to say her 
me giddy by throwing himself suividally at the eyelids were not darkened, but certainly her black 
bell-cords, apparently trying to hang himself, and | hair was wet with liquid grease, On her still 
plange head foremost over the battlements at the | white hands are several rings eet with sparkling 
same time—I mount the inner staircase, whose | rubies from tho Philippine Islands ; her large foot 
stone steps are scooped out with ganerations of | twinkle in white-satin slippers, and her leg is a 
fect, and get out into the breezier air of the | miracle of robust shapeliness, Her me are 
highest terrace of the tower of prayer, though the | masculine and abrupt, her recoil has the exibility 
lessening peaks go soaring eighty or ninety feet | of steel, Her younger sister ia & much prettier 
er works which are ely and widely still above me. Tam how up close to the green | daughter of Eve. § se is charming in = sills 
noticed : and it seems hard ¢ at a mere trick | 2" tree-lilies, fixed in huge Domdaniel iron jars, | and black lace, a piquant mixture of coloura, 
or su iti eres pierced with stars, and mounted on stone pyramids 
reves i of the critic's trade should | of bells, 1 can now, which is a satisfaction, put 
they deserce "Now f. with the recognition | my hand on the stone spheres and hollow urns, | flash of rosy red glance across her check, be she 

lh ce Now here is a book, Thorn- or lnnthorns, that crown the parapet. Below pleased, surprised, or angry. She waves a glit- 

8 “Life in Spain, which, had it ap-| these, when I glance over, I see a panelling of | tering sceptre of o fan, and looks on everything 
Peared now for the first time and in a con- | dark inarked bands and small pediments crowning | with that jaded, lifeless, mechanical lok) peculiae 


being ——— When we say that our 
readers will find “The Wanderer of Switzer- 
land,” the “Lines on Robert Burns," “ The 
Falling Leaf,” “ A Field Flower,” &c., not to 
mention “ The Pelican Island,” and several 
more of the choicest effusions of the poet— 
written in “ moments propitious to poetry,” 
to quote Dr. Johnson—we think that farther 
recommendation to read this book is super- 
fluous. Nor must we by the numerous 
graceful illustrations, chiefly from the pencils 
of Gilbert the indefatigable, and Riirket 
Foster. They materially enhance the value of 
the best Christmas offering now on our table. 
The book is farther embellished with a por- 
trait of the poet; and Mr. Willmott, too, 
has drawn his portrait in prose as fascinating 
as any which has flowed from his ready pen. 
The incidents in the life were few and un. 
amportant. But our editor is a skilful 
biographer, and well knows how tocnlist his 

ers’ sympathies for his hero. In these 
days of bad memoirs we turn to one of Will- 
mott's “pictures” with unfeigneddelight. Our 
limits will only allow of pape. § which 
we are glad to give, as w specimen of felici- 
tous word-painting : 

“*T may not tinger on the life of Mon ery, 
alike busy ax editor, printer, and a He 
contributed frequent articles to the Eclectic Reviaw, 
which then numbered among its supporters Hall 
and Foster. He had, too, some intercourse 
with @ more eccentric scholar; for he was sitting 
in Basil Montague's parlour when Dr. Parr came 

ing in, arrayed in Tull canonicals, and wearing 
the identical wig which was the ‘wonder of 
barbers ‘and the terror of the whole literary 
world. Montgomery did not enjoy the companion- 
lip of the pedagogue, for he stifled the guests 
With tobacco, ‘d bull-baiting, and spread 
himself before the fire like a screen, About the 
game time he met the amiable Bloomfield, and 
heard Campbell and Coleridge ‘lecture’ at the 
Royal Institution, Their characteristic styles 
are pleasantly marked,” 

Did our space allow it, we might quote 
largely from the “Sketch,” mt the 
dearth of Sr ee which all readers 
deplore, we know nothing more agreeable 
than to turn to one of Mr. Willmott's “ Lives.” 
He has had, to be sure, great practice in this 
by no meats easy art, and the results of his 
“old experienos " are more and more rich] 
pabay aig eh in a recent works. We autici- 
pate for his “ ontgomery ” a large measure 
of popularity ;and at the same time feel per- 
fectly justified in doing the utmost in our 
power to promote it. 

————— 
Life in Spain: Past and Present, By Walter 
Thornbury, (Smith & Elder,) 

BRervarications from serials generally 
snubbed by the press. It is against ie 
traditions of dignified literature to notice 

em in extenso as they appear in their 
original fragments; and quite as much 
“gainst those traditions to pay them special 
attention when they are Eided into their 

rmanent mosaics, and come out as full- 

med books, Yet these republications are 
often of more interest and value than many 



















































it to beabelfry. Behind me rises the mysterious, 
unvisitable lesser turret, topped by « bulustraded 
a fairer than all the minarets of Seville, 
whether San Murcos—Omnium sanctorum—or 
Santa Catalina, says our sour curator. If 1 was 
to contradict him, he has got to that pitch of 
sullenness becanso we linger about so on this 
artificial precipice, that I think it would be dan- 
gerous, so I agree with his, Fortywinks utters 
nothing but the singular slang interjection, ‘ Scis- 
sors |’ at minute-gun intervals, for refreshinent. 

** As ty eye travels up still farther, not stopped 
by want of stairs, as I (hia master) am, it sees a 
smaller turret rising from the last I deseribed. It 
is hollow, and supported on parallel square shafts 
which fores it up to the round cornice and square, 
sharp ledges, which lear in great Roman lotters 
the script legend from the Proverbs, xviii, 10, 
Nomen Domini fortissima turris, ‘God's name ja 
a strong tower (of defence)'—-a beautiful conse- 
eration of it to God's services by the monkish 
builder. Yet, here it does not stop—no. Ses 
the monk half way up to heaven stayed but to 
carve his prayer. Up soars a smaller, finer turret 
—up like a flower just shot from its cup and 
sheath of leaves; up beyond the stone urns and 
pierced filagree scroll-work, that, from below, 
gives the Giralda the look of one of those Gothic 
font covers or rich pinnacled tabernacles, wrought 
by Venetian goldsmiths, who prayed and strugglod 
as they worked. Again, from the ronnd cable- 
girding and base of moulding rises, with fresh 
aspiration, another hollow turret from the rim of 
vases ; and yet another, small as the poop-lantern 
of an admiral’s ship, a mere airy cradle for the 
whistling falcon to swoop round lovingly, and to 
watch its young in, From the stone cap of this 
~-not larger does it lock than my hat—rises a 
coping of filagreo work, then a gilded globe, that 
looks no largor than a gilt bolus, and on this, at 
last, balances the great Italian bronze figure of 
La Fe (Faith), just as it was set there in 1568 by 
Bartolemé Morel. From my high terrace of 
vantage it looks no larger than a chimney-orna- 
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and her complexion, though of the unhealthy- 
looking pale olive, is crystal clear, though no 
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to public performers. Her fit father’s jokes she ] 


takes as imere professional matters of course : she 
knows the peculiar joke for each peculiar hour. 
Sometimes she gives a rnefal smile at her sister, 
or, oftener still, a sickly ogle, which is the mers 
result of theatrical habit, This is a sorry life, 
Dolores. This is poor work compared with Perea 
Nina, in ber gilded rooms; or that favourite of 
Seville, La Campanila, the keeper of the Giralda 
bell-tower. It puts one out of patience, Dolores, 
does it not, to think of dancing before a set of 





“Rose comes to me, after much dumb show | abounded round Lendon and in the wilds of 


and unsuccessful telegraphing. 


i get him to ! 


Yorkshire, Mr. Wackford Squcers and 


understand that [ want to know what I am todo | My. Creakle, the schoolmaster in “ Roderic 


with the Witch of Enador’s handkerchief, Did 
not sultans sometimes fling ladies’ handkerchiefs 
for Mormon purposes? Could I have won the 
witch's heart at o glance? I, who never won 
anybody but old Miss Truffles, who is always 
falling in love with quiet, unresisting men! Rose 
answers me (im = of all my signs that he 
should speak very low) ina lond, unfeeling, vulgar 


clerks and tourists? What does Lady Macbeth | voice, evidently despising Jezebel, who similes 


think? Saint Apollonia! how like a Jezebel she 
looks, as she stretches her feet or crosses them 


stiffly through her paint, anil fat old Pepe Blanco, 
who pretends he is not looking my way, engages 


softly as if they had on Cinderella's glass olippers, | in conversation with the guitar with unmeaning 


one over the other. The guitar gets more like a 
tin-kettle than ever. More running up and down 
the buzzing rigging of the strings, more rat-tat of 
the castanets, as if the room were fall of cata, 
with walnut-shells tied to their feet." 


One other extract from that inimitable 
chapter must be given. 


“The dancing-girl is, to tell the whole trath, 
not romantic ; no antelope eyes ; no black torrents 
of overtlowing hair; no sweeping fringe of eye- 
lash; no serpentine waist; no fairy feet; no 
tnoonlight voice. No, She is rather like a 
suilor's wife at Wapping. She has mpy black 
hair, drawn back behind her ears, in which dangle 
heavy gold earrings. She wears a large, red, 
cauliflowered-pattern gown, and her small neat 
feet are protected by strong high-lows; she is 
stout and thick-set, and by no means asylph. 1 
don't think the harebell would over lift up his 
head again, if her strong foot had once come on 
it. She rises to the incitement of that quivering 
nasal wail that the wriggling cripple doles out 
from his straining throat, and, amid cries of 
‘Jaleo,’ and various exclamations of delight, 
sways herself slowly with balancing arms and 
shuffling fect that hardly seem to move. Gradually, 
as you get accustomed to the dance, you learn to 
distinguish the dull thump of the heel from the 
lively quick one-two tap of the toe of her shoes, 
as, like a young witch of Endor, she seems to swim 
and float along the room, as if her arms, with their 
balancing—right now up, and left down, then left 
down slowly and right up—propelled her —— 
some invisible medium of sca or cloud, She 
might be a sea spirit, or a daughter of Lacifer, 
who is prince of the powers of the air, On her 
fnee there is no appearance but a beaming glow of 
quiet pride and smouldering excitement. Every 
now and then the girl lowers her arms, and begins 
to beat the a of her brown hands together to 
the same low incantation tune that stirs you 
strangely by its super-natural and untiring cease- 
lessness. Her arms, when they sway, move in 
curves of perfect harmony ; and her hands, when 
they beat, beat in low unison like a maffled drum. 
As for the recitative song, it is more fit for Irish 
wake-singers or Arab serpent-charmers than for 
festive dancers, who dance to the pulsation of 
their own heart-music, and what other extraneoua 
help Heaven may send them. The perpetual 
hand-clapping is exciting, just as the perpetual 
low beat of the Sioux calabash~<drum is exciting. 
it keeps the mind in a state of fevered tension 
highly stimulating to the imagination—tap, tap, 
tap, tap, it goes, like the perpetual drip, Fit of 
awet day. Now the witch-dance grows fiercer 
and faster, now the lady of Endor wriggles from 
side to side, backing and sidling like a shy horse, 
and the double-shuffle going on all the time in a 
way that no sailor could equal; and now, to our 
extreme horror, Indor suddenly twists up her 
pocket-handkerchief, and, as the solitary dancer 
sways nearer to me, flings it in my lap, and closes 
the dance, her eyes langhing, her car-rings 
bobbing. She sits down amid shouts of applause 
and cries of ‘Jaleo!’ the paralytic boy wrigglin 
like a scotched snuke to express his delight and 
patronizing approval. The big brother is also 
ultra-cunning and much satistied. The gaitar 
bends forward and bows his personal thanks. 
José-Maria looks not pleased. José-Maria thinks 
the Romalis nothing to the Bolero, and is evi- 
‘lontly jealous. 


and spasmodic earnestness. Rose tells me ina 
Dlustering voice (to show everybody that he is my 
chief adviser, counsellor, and friend) that this 
throwing the handkerchief is a regular custom, 
aul merely means that, os a stranger and 
foreigner, | am expected to make hor a present. 
I must roll up halfa dollar in the handkerchief, 
and return it with a careless bow (as if she had 
shown me a favour) to the lady. I do not much 
like the ceremony—am afraid of giving too little, 
not too much—and gramble like a tme English- 
man at paying twice over, I do it with a bow 
worthy of the road young Duke of Richelieu, and, 
defying Jezebel, return to my seat, falling over 
my own walking-stick, and disregarding all stares 
and whispers.” 

We have done the best thing we could for 
Mr. Thornbury; allowed him to speak for 
himself. Those who care to know how he 
searched through Spain for the grave, chi- 
valrouz, noble old Don, and found him not; 
how he first turned sick with pity, then 
cruel with excitement, at a bull-fight, and 
how he photographed the mad people on 
that marvellous cigarette paper of his; how 
he bumped over the Raisin mountains with 
his sullen steed and more sullen squire; how 
he tried a few hours’ sojourn in Titen, and 
made the most of his opportunity; how he 

ot to“ Gib,” and how, when there, he wax 
ionized by gp and Driver, and finally 
came off with colours flying and drums 
beating in a grand dinner given him by the 
garrison—those who care to be told how 
all this came about in most charming narra- 
tive must get the book for themselves. 
They cannot find more delightful reading, 
tarn where they will. 





OXFORD MIDDLE-CLASS EXAMINA- 
TIONS. 

Tur attention of the public is in 
directed to the Oxford Middle-class Examina- 
tions. oe, a few judicious schoolmasters 
are stimulating their pupils in general with 
the prospect of honours and rewards, and 
again great many injudicious ones are 
cramming a few pet students to enable them 
to make an unwholesome and unfrauitful 
display. The plan has so far succeeded, that 
opposition to it ia useless. All we can do 
now is, to hope that its good results will be 
permanent and increasing. But we must 
candidly admit that we expect more benefit 
in the first place to accrue to the class of 
teachers, than to the class of learners, It is 
a notorious fact, that until very recently the 
profession of a private schoolmaster was 
rarely taken up, till all others had been tried 
and hod failed. Our novels, from the days 
of Fielding and Smollett, to those of Crofton 
Croker and Dickens, have teemed with pic- 
tures of incompetent instructors. The Irish 
hedge-school was a better gymnasium ; with 
allits absurdities, there was more information 
imparted there, and a more classical spirit 
displayed, than in any of the classical, com- 
mercial, und mathematical academies, which 


Random,” and his congener in the “ Fool of 
Quality,” are connected by a long inter- 
mediate series of gentlemen having o stron 
fumily likeness. All are mean, sensual, 
ignorant; all cruel, cunning, and: selfish; 
and if novels did represent the manners and 
feelings of the age, and do so still, we have 
only to wonder that the people of England, 
under such instruction, turned out so honest 
and highminded as they undoubtedly are. 
The improvement which has now com- 
menced has to be tested by experience. It 
seems difficult to believe that its fruits will 
not be most valuable; but when we speak of 
educational progress, we must bear in mind 
that the men who are now acting in all 
the prominent posts of life—our statesmen, 
our judges, our clergy and our physicians, our 
lawyers and our merchants, our tradesmen 
and our artificers—have all been educated 
according to the old standard for their various 
positions; that educating our children is, 
indeed, a great and important work, but 
that it has little or no reflex action upon 
ourselves. Society, as we see it, is the pro- 
duct of the old regime. If, then, we do 
much, a to reap much, we shall not 
be unreasonable, but we must not expect foo 
much. The character of the nation prevents 
a partially educated public from sinking 
very low; it does not Y any means follow 
that a more complete and en rged ini 
shall raise it to a corresponding height. 

The class of teachers has hes hitherto 
more benefited than the class of learners ; 
this we have already stated, and this has 
come about simply by opening the mysteries 
of private schools to University i jon. 
Had any member risen in his place in the 
House of Commons, and proposed that every 
private school should be annually visited by 
a deputation from either Cambri ca 
Oxford, and that an examination s 
then and there take place of all the pupils m 
all such branches of knowledge as the master 
professed to teach, we should have had die 
whole kingdom in a flame. The insolence 
and the inefficiency of the Universities would 
have been the theme of a thousand pens. 
The wanton and uncalled-for interference 
with private rights would have been becom- 
ingly resented, and the vested interests of 
quackery and stupidity duly recognised and 
protected. But the authorities of Oxford, 
when they promul their scheme for a 
Middle-class Examimation, seem to have had 
very little idea of the effect their plan would 
produce—they wished to encouruge 
pupils; they have gone far to reform the 
masters. 

Regarded in this light we must congrati- 
late the University on the success of ther 
efforts ; nay, we must even admit that ser 

rtions of their programme to 

we had the strongest cbvections have worked 
well. We did not like the sham degree of 
A.A, the German-silver titke—the mock- 
turtle of genuine University honoura—the 
suggestion of An Ass so unfeelingly sug- 
gested by a contemporary—at best the aase- 
ciate of such. We foresaw that members of 
the University would laugh: it to scorn, that 
they never would, never could, recognise 
as of any appreciable value. We do not now 
like it any better than we did. Our obj 

tions are still in full force; but it has worked 
well, and we are bound in all candour to 
admit that it hns done so, It has stimulated 
foolish boys and foolish parents; both have 
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imagined that to be A.A, was almost as good 
as to be B.A, and they have both striven that 
the advantage, such as it was, should be 
secured. Schoolmasters have been led to 
examine for themselves into many wonders 
of science and philology, which they never 
would have dreamed of exploring, had it 
not been that Mr. Smith called and in- 
sisted on John ing a candidate for 
the A.A, John, too, was willing — his 
cousin James knew an Oxford man, and 
he fancied that he would become a gort of 
Oxonian if he could but master the mimic 
title. But many an incompetent instructor 
has been driven to despair; he knew nothing, 
could teach nothing ; Ritherto he had been 
occasionally hearing lessons—but now that 
would do no longer, he must learn, teach, 
or be gone, so beans a “coal merchant,” 
or a “commission agent,” or an “ architect 
and surveyor,” and his educational place 
knew him’ no more; and thus Oxford has 

away a great many blots on 
the scholastic profession. Bui yet again 
there have been others, conscious of some 
administrative power, but innocent of classics 
and mathematics ; that is, of such as would 
satisfy Oxford and Cambridge examiners. 
Heretofore they had employed men worth 
footmen's wages, whom they had paid ac- 
cordingly. Now, they had seen what the 
real state of the case was, what would be 
expected aud demanded from them as school- 
masters, and they had recognised the neces- 
sity of their position ; they had taken help 
from the Universities, paid for it appro- 
priately, and had aided those very institutions 
to become the real educators ‘of the whole 
country. 

On the whole it must be allowed that the 
scholastic profession is undergoing a rapid 
revolution, Education is more of a ty 
than it was, and Quackery is dying out—so 
far from beet lage resource of a man whocan 
do nothing else, or, as he would perhaps say, 
nothing better, the profession of a school. 
master is now one which no man will dare 
to assume unless he be fairly qualified for 
it, and this revolution we attribute mainly 
to the Oxford Middle-class Examinations, 
As to the students, we say less of them. 

examiners themselves are i 
more lenient, and a fewer number of youths 
are plucked. This is all well; the examina- 
tion will, in a year or two, find its own level ; 
it will be a good and safe test, and when the 
A.A.'s have been sufficiently laughed at, they 
will cease to parade a title so ridiculous. By 
that time, however, the good will be done, and 
the instrument no longer required may be 
safely laid aside. We should be glad to see as 
much done for the education of girls as is now 
being accomplished for that of boys. We 
have Queen's Colleges here and there, with 
more or less of success. A glance at our 
own advertising columns will rove that 
female culture is not neglected, but still 
there are throughout the length and breadth 
of the land “Minerva Houses” without 
number, where the old mumpsimus goes on 
from one year's end to another, without an 
change or yreepect of improvement. 4 
speak little French and worse Italian, 
to paint execrable daubs and to hammer 
away on a t Broadwood after the 
manner of chopping sweet herbs for an 
omelette: these are the accomplishments 
for which wealthy parents are paying from 
one to three hundred guineas per annum. 
No school for girls should be en 
which does not admit of university inspec- 
tion. Graduates there are enough to take 


the management of all those branches which 
they only can teach to the satisfaction of the 
public, and if their presence were always 
required, it would be always forthcoming. 
We do not insist on « mock degree for young 
ladies, and the more so as they do not add to 
their names the initials which mark real 
university distinctions ; yet, if Oxford pleased 
to t afemale order, G, G., for example, 
which might mean “ Good Girl,” we will not 
say what emulation might not be excited 
thereby. At allevents, we hold that it would 
be a more desirable decoration than A.A. 

One great advantage will unquestionably 
attend the plan now in operation; it will 
render it less and less possible for ques 
to deceive parents as to the ability or the 
proficiency of their sons. An idle boy can 
no longer be whitewashed by a long cer- 
tificate, nor an ignorant dunce glorified by 
a silver medal. Parents themselves will be 
more reasonable when they know that the 
schoolmaster is not able to misrepresent the 
doings of his boys, and a fete persuasion 
will prevail that the truth must be adhered 
to, and that honesty is the best policy. 


NEW NOVELS. 

The Nut-Brown Maids ; or, The First Hosier and 
his Hosen, A Family Chronicle of the Days of 
Queen Elizabeth, (J. W. Parker & Son.) 

Pace, Mr. Hallam, we are still without that very 
desirable feature in our political acs! a com- 
prehensive and comprehensible essay on the effects 
on the career of our constitution of the line of rule 
initiated by the first Tudor, and buat too faithfully 
carried out by his successors. We are yet without 
a historian Jess wedded to a certain round of 
notions than Macaulay, more accurate than Alison, 
less cynical and more hearty than Hume ; who will 
trace for us, step by step, the of the 
autocratical element, from its first introduction by 
the cold, crafty, and most fortunate Henry of 
Richmond, throngh all the ugly scenes of its 
internecine st e with the truer principles of 
the constitution, down to its pitched battles and 
final overthrow and extinction under the Stunrts, 
The social history of any country being, of course, 
inseparably bound up with its political, it is not 
wonderful that besides the political void we have 
been deploring, we should at the same time have 
to lament the absence of a similar treatise on the 
influence exercised by the period indicated on 
the formation of the national charucter, which 
assuredly then passed through an ordeal quite as 
formidable, was assailed by tempests quite as 
fierce, and incurred perils quite as ous a8 
the constitution, Whether the one has come out of 
its struggle as triumphantly as the other—whether, 
for instance, the |, gentleman or the yeoman 
under Anne or the Georges was exactly, or to what 
degree, the same sort of being as under the 
Plantagenets, or in what manner and to what 
extent better or worse—and how the various 
elements introduced in successive epochs go to 
make up the existing tps, and what feature each 
contributes: these are all questions of deep national 
interest which remain to be yet, as a whole, 
grappled with by some giant of literature, like the 
elder gods, serene in his exaltation above the petty 
prejudices,—political, religious, or other,—which 
mar 80 grievously all that has hitherto been at- 
tempted on the subject, 

In the meanwhile, and until the advent of this 
coming man, every contribution towanls faithful 
illustration of any part of the period we have been 
treating of, conceived in an honest, hearty spirit, 
and executed with due attention to historical 
accuracy, should, however modestly put forth, 
command respect and consideration. 

Of such a character, the modesty excepted, is 
the work now under consideration. It professes 
to give a sketch of English society in court, uni- 
versity, and country, but es a the latter, 
during the reign of Queen Elizal ; it declares 
itself to be a simple tribute which “a compatriot 


of the beautiful and unfortunate Stuart Queen, 
does not fear to pay” to “‘the story of 
Queen Bess,” and is dedicated to “ lovers of 
Queen Elizabeth." After this promising and 
somewhat pretentions introduction, one is natu- 
rally curious to see how the admiration of Queen 
ISess and her times develops itself in the body of 
the work, and we cannot ag” suspecting 
there is a hidden slyness in the d tion, and 
that the romantic enthusiasm with which our 
northern brethren, spite of their stern religious an- 
tipathies, still invest the memory of their luckless 
queen, may have insensibly worked on her ‘ com- 
patriot” in delineating some of the darker shades 
of the picture before us; but of this more anon. 

The vehicle for the illustration is a pretty tale 
of two young ladies, daughters of a Puritan, or 
precisian bookworm, of old and broken family, 
near Cambridge, who, after the model of t 
original Nut-brown Maid, prove faithful, even to 
forwardness, in adverse circumstances, to the 
men of their hearts, one of whom is a courtier, 
and the other a scholar. The first is obliged to 
fly the country for fear of the uences— 
terrible — those days—of an accusation of 
treason, and his Nut-brown Maid insists on mar- 
rying and accompanying him in his exile; the 
other having secretly married Master Lee, the 
scholar, a Fellow of his college, and having thus 
become the oceasion of his expulsion, accom- 
panies him to Nottingham, labours assiduously 
to keep him from want there, and shares his 
anxieties, privations, persecutions and ultimate 
triumph during the invention, maturing, introduc- 
tion at court, and securing a Dae pe for the mannu- 
facture of hose—the scholar finding in the end his 
count lie rather in the invention of a machine 
tending to the comfort of inen’s bodies, than in the 
cultivation of those abstruse sciences which only 
ennoble the mind. ‘The story itself is vilight 
enough, but it serves, as we have said, asa 
for numerous illustrative seenes, the principal 
of which are the Queen's visit to Camb and 
the performance before her there of a tragedy in 
the great hall of Trinity, by a deputation of the 
‘*grave doctors, masters, fellows, and students,” 
the enactment at home by the family of the Nut- 
brown Maids of a ‘‘most brave and sumptuous 
mask for a private companie,” the meet for a stag 
hunt, and Christmas festivities; but there are 
necessarily interspersed a number of minor 
sketches of college and country life which supply 
towards the yo ae the place of vignettes in a 
well illustrated work, and hea a we may fairl 
admit, as happy a result. e faults of the re 
are two; one of matter, one of manner. The first 
discovers itself in long and often tedious digres- 
sions or rambling p about all sorts of cele- 
brities, persons, and things belonging to the 
period, and dragged in on tho slightest provoca- 
tion, or on none at all, with such determined 
perseverance, that one is tempted to think ona 
particular class of dismal diners-out, who cram 
some subject before the entertainment, and then 
persist in bringing it up at every tum merely to 
show off their newly-acquired acquaintance with 
it. Of such a deliberate attempt at boredom we 
chiefly acquit the writer, but the effect is never- 
theless cabatunstely similar. The fault of manner 
is a singular hysterical style alternately inflated 
to bombast point, and feeble almost to twaddling, 
conveying much the same impression of bei 
forced as the matter, and with more reagon, for 
the writing, where quiet home scenes or genuine 
pathos are the subject, is = and natural enough 
—pity that any higher flights were aimed at! 
We cannot resist giving a specimen of the writer 
on the stilts : 

veut newer mortal sacrificed 

i ever strong heart 
ay the wounds which ite own band 


desire; by the deceitful love passages of the 
the rumoured crimes of Dudicy—ameeting bo reward ; 
the treason of Kasex and the falsehood of has altics, thy 

we was dug,—and on it 1 laid at Inst no wreath of 
Cord gemmed tr a grateful people's tears, no token of 
reverence from. fi courts, once fain to bow at thy 
beck, no block trom woclen wnills which resisted the 
A bas the 


missive of Protestant thankagi 
"willow of 8 Letrayed woman's aan 


570 


barning, blistering aconite of a bitter youth's aneomely, 
anquenchubie suspicion, jealousy, covetousness, and 


This is what across the Atlantic is, we believe, 
called “piling up the agony.” 

As an agreeable contrast of style, we extract 
the description of the scholar’s wife when settled 
at Nottingham, after their expulsion from the 
University : 

= ed her ; her eyes were bright, her 
Her ; ber . The 





and surreptitious keeping. Now that unpromising, dis- 
creditable uancarre was ended, the heavier the tax de- 
manded from her, the more eager she was to pay it. 

i to 


Her whole oatare rose up in its Ly elasti 
nee eis whisk eo 


fulfil the compact, ant 
was pover weary of iy 

The real question, however, in connection with 
the work before us is, does it convey a fair, 
honest, and truthful picture of the days of Queen 
Bess, as far, that is, as the events described afford 
scope for their illustration! We are inclined to 
think that on the whole they do; and for this 
reason, if for no other ; the writer is a professed 
admirer of the Queen, and is obviously as much 
dazzled by the glories of her court, her sto- 
machers, her fleets, her wit, her ministers, and 
her renown abroad, as were the veriest third-rate 
courtiers about her themselves, who “ stood on the 
threshold of that chamber of chivalry entered by 
Sidney and aeg on ‘‘and bathed in the summer 
lightning of her heavenly wit tempered ever with 
goodness," and yet there seems no flinching from 
a candid admission of the existence of that grim 
under-turmeoil of social and political disonganisa- 
tion which was ever bubbling up through ugly 
rents and fissures in the hollow grandeur above, 
and ever heaving onwanls to its inevitable end. 

Papist and Puritan alike, it is admitted, lived 

in a state of constant peril of proceedings as arbi- 

as they were cruel, and as rapidand stealthy 

as they were both. One is reminded of the worst 

diays of the Spanish Inquisitions, by the incidents 
connected with the flight of the courtier lover : 

“ There was no time to study ceremony and to dally on 
eeds—the distressed family were forced to act te 
decide in a few hoars their probable fortunes. Calumities 
came suddenly then—not acciients of the present day— 
Hat arrests, flights, pursulvante, warrants, prisons, cyres, 
the rtal-axe. Ay, in the golden oT 


carttail, or the ew 
well as the bloody reigns of 
Henry, for the Tudor blood wus bot, and danger wus 
wa in the North, risings in 


secret mach jathons, and criminal attempts 
everywhere; and statesmen and lawyers could not be 
too careful, wury, never d. that their free and 
ail descendants would reckon them bloodthirsty, 
arbitrary, and childishly fearful.” 
Nor are our ideas of the social purity of the age 
auch improved by such descriptions as these ; 


“The private was an institution of the 
mien of Elizabeth t with sorrow and suffering, 
and temp which history has chronicled with 

her iron pen, Int which wns not then in 


were injured and shamed by the frauds, but 
sectarians preferred understanding the tcidents as per- 
amissions to Cunstruing them into warnings.”* 

Or as the following : 


“Censing to regard the ceremony as @ sacrament, they 
es hold it #4 a moral obl: > binding by the 
ty of the Author of law as the Ten Commandments 
themselves, Henry's wives,<-his sister Margaret of 
Sootlend's husbands, and their histories, were atill cur- 
Tent in the world's . It was freely reported anid 
bebevod that Dudley, Duke of Northumberland, planned 
three royal marriages for bis three sons, aud a choice of 
queens for himself, and that it formed no serious aagedl- 
ment to hike ma * tht, happily for themselves, 
the two sous who survived his criminal 
Ambrose 


Are such and similar pictures of the signs of the 
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times in those days overdrawn? We think not, 
tS 


whatever one may say of those which 
the darker side of the Queen's own character, 
This, on the few cecasions for doing #0, is deve- 


loped in rather more than fair contrast to the | 


sunny splendour of the more dazzling traits, 

The book will be read, at least in some quarters, 
perhaps more eagerly than it deserves, but with 
Shan ae ee ee on the 
whole, 


ews" are properly spoken of in Trinity C 
qn Queen Biiet beth’ 
there at all f 


Undercurrents. By Vane St. John, (Tinsley.) 
Tue chief attraction of this novel is its earnest- 
ness, about which there can be very little doubt. 
Mr. Vane St. John stops at nothing; tears open 
every social cancer he meets with, and exhibits its 
very roots, That he exceeds the bounds of novel- 
cralt, and absolutely disgusts many of his readers, 
is not so much the fault of his judgment as of his 

th. The author's best friend could not tell 

im that ‘‘Undereurrents” is healthy and satis- 
factory. The work gives evidence of good con- 
structive power, the style is at all times 
lucid—the meaning of the author is never to be 
mistaken ; the great fault lies in the matter, 
and in the innocent dogmatisms to which Mr. St. 
John has bound himself. With care, time, hope, 
and will, Mr. Vane St. John may write so ax to 
ensure favourable opinions, not only from the 

ublic, but from the critical, which is a very 

ifferent matter. 

The thread of the tale is spun by detailing 
the gradual stepa towards the worst crimes made 
by one Henry Temple, whose character, rather 
unnaturally, has not one redecmping point about 
it. After outraging every law in the decalogue 
he dies, most fitly and effectively, by the dead 
weight of the last man he has murdered, for 
the hands of this victim cling about the mar- 
derer, and he is sucked low in the water which 
he intended only for the man he has deprived 
of life, The contrast ‘* Undercurrents” affords 
between this character and that of the pure man 
Howard Seymour is certainly good. 

The following philippic against the Emperor of 
the French is outrageous : 

“Lonis was, no doabt, once possessed of a fine imtel- 


lect, and is now. Hut finer points of his character 
were anes his intellect was stunted, bis morale de- 


ic! 
“A man, who had sank natn to vice; who had 
been the froquenter of all the hells 
Bia eestor Rie tee 
soon BLIPY and prostitutes; this 
was the man whom on for Prosklent—this was 
tho man whom they expected to keep his oath—this 
was the man whose noble and patriotic mind only thought 
of the welfare of France—this was their Republican.” 


Again, to speak in the subjoined terms of the 
press is to be not only unwise, but unintelligible ; 


ike 

F. 4, this sort of journals general? 
and obtain n circulation to 
notoriety nbout us wide ne 

Nor is the following interview between the 
wicked hero and his mistress altogether satis- 
factory : 

“*BShall you ever marry, Henry?" ‘How many more 
times are you going to ask me that?’ said Temple, frown- 
ing. ‘Have I wot said, over and over ngain, that I shall 
never marry.’ ‘But I did not believe you, and don't 
now.’ ‘Well, then don’t.’ ‘Certainly, thas is the alter- 
native.” ‘You are satirical?" ‘You are angry?" ‘What 
nonsensé this is, while we are sitting here sparring we 
might be enjoying a little nn bee ny Come, Emilie, 


ald girl, don't ery. iy, What the devil ia the matter 
now phe PA Bay LE Fg 
"The French is frequently very bad: “J? fawt 
que jeunesse se posse” is not good French—at all 
events, in the Quartier St. Germain, and it would 
seem the printer has stultified Mr. Vane St. John's 
French by the absence of all accents whatever, 
Our author also gives us his opinion upon 
Thackeray and Bulwer ; 
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ee 


Bulwer's, ‘Te fact, 1 would rather have writes rh 
works than the whale of Bulwer’s put together.” ~ 
in, the philosophy, or rather its abseus - 
owing sentence is deplorable - 

“T never coaki understand the feeling which pore 
this kind of pride. I look a8 Worth fm 


peers an he mente 

pumngs & ts haces F eberies Some ey 

beyond nan it I never any @yTopetiy ©: 

— 4 of the of = long encom a 
pangs of regret tier < 


the 


fathors—the 
s days,—were there ever any Pre eo ne Jae d= ean aie = 
an thereby lose posscssio property whiict bia 


of them-—the — big Seay ear 
regard the anxiety with which — 
every imaginable relic of the absurdities and Quscm 
by-gone days," ; 

Had Mr, Vane St, John inherited bat >. 
memory of an ancestral home, he would not us 
such sheer nonsense as this. The memory of om 
ancestors has saved many a house from wreck = 
ruin. 

One of Mr. St. John’s opinions is the law‘uin« 
of marriage with a ife's sister; a secee, 
the necessity of the abolition of capital poms 
ment ; upon both which poiuts we agree with k= 

is some force in the following ; 

“ We have no right to shédd a man’s blood in one te 
more than ancther, If it is murder to knock a ma = 
the head on the highway, so also is it murdcr to skt> 
tim by force to a scaffuld, axd bey 
neck ih p rene, nor does it render « ie 
leas a murder, that it is done with every ane's know cis 
A man who shoots avother before a thoasanmd pepe» 
not called any the bese @ murderer."* 

Mr. St. John concludes with a distinct epiloge. 
& most jnjudieious form of termination. |) < 
is urged that we have — all the “te 
bits" in the work, we plead guilty, To pas © 
faults ere would do a young writer mt: 
harm ; but we are willing, and most alls, ° 
reprint a couple of Mr. Vane St. Jolin’s b- 
things : 

“ T shall be called bya great number of people very & 
romantic, &¢., &., rid giving utterance to euch expre 
Soneee. ag tt = Iook and very 

maAy vw ¥ y tr &. 
lan ; Dut I think df ene of nese people, Signa: det 
the delight they should feel at being able to reside 
then, were to have bis wish gratified for a month, a or 
one night in winter, it woald go very far to extanr=» 
both the warmth of his body aml his romamee.”” 

“ Perhaps, no man ever felt entirely unmoved whe 
stunting on the in ofthe ocean, With the rox - 
those never-ceasing bi ringing im your an—*s 
e weet music of the rippling waters on the pele” 

yuch falling in musical ence On the heart; & me 
indeed be un insensible mature that refuses m f= & 
influence." 

In conclusion, the book of Mr. St. Johm is!- 
a literary career, an admirable commenteme, 
but it would be a lamentable termination. 


Tomantic im iter 


Nelly Carew. By Marguerite A. Power. Two vit 
(Saunders & Otley.) 
WE sincerely congratulate Miss Power upeo br 
present work, which is an immense alvance ape 
all her previous productions. The tale is we 
told, genial, and pleasant; and, withal, so lic 
like that we form an actualjacquaintance with Us 
characters which makes us regret the fimal par! 
ing. Lorry MeSwiggan, an Irish Caleb Babde- 
stone, is a master-piece, and we even feel incline: 
to forgive him the crime 7 whick be secures thr 
well-being of the ‘ould family,” whose farthl 
retainer he has heen from his boyhood to |» 
death, The heroine is finely sketched, with be 
inane father, her unprincipled step-mother, @ 
her profligate ieabaan ; but, to our thinking, & 
mire, generous-hearted, heavenly-faced, ang 
aggie, the deformed sister of Erle Carew, © © 
gem of the book. What can be more simp!y bee 
tiful than the following sentiments coming 
the lips of a young creature so afflicted that, & 
time to time, she can only breathe with dif" 
ani on more than one occasion is threatene! *= 
death from suffocation ? 

“ Man Ne : o 
bow thelr compandion wer thrown axay!" Stank Gs 
am, I verily believe, one of the happiest creecee * 
ever lived, If I'm weak, and not able to do like @* 
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I don’t eur mach actual » and is rend, I crevices. At last i i i in- 
ido fog my Sas Sagat "ase nea | Safembn ate, tee gee eric, dre | size Deel manly, ire which she connet mais: 
litde there ean be in my own life or pros: | of the knife he bad taken frum his pod is a woman's; but no one res a thimsy dis- 
i perceptible joining in adopted to hide unmistakeable weakness. 
po tg pe ma, ond I have & thousand sources | split open a litdle pannel, and with the fuee and the Miss Maurice Keith ever read the fable of the 
] enjoyment lying round me that busy, moet ofp beat, dating on Se pewg, soed 8 asa in the lion's skin? The bray will out, be the 

i mane never so long. 

Discourses. By William Anderson, LL.D. 
Second Series. (G w; Bertram. London : 
Ward & Co,) These * Discourses” are twelve in 
number, and their author is a Scotchman and a 
“Whatever cnused the impulse, such was his action, | Presbyterian, They are plain, simple, practical, 
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now I've I shall be 
=, | pant HE much pier still. I sofa, and suddenly stooping down, 
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The scenes with the lodging-house keeper at Santen futher remain inary i 
Boulogne are dono to the ie Who onang us py fuce to face, ieaning’al eum aban Sermon cont ry catainte will ani aan ae ‘ ~ 
has not met with a Madame Durand? The cat's | not stand the eyes that giared on him, and closed his; Andersen y rises t a eee me t th i, 
claw gloved, and ready to dart forth upon the | a inte bs Seah like & honest steaiat prema bout ~ sa of 
slightest suspicion of the poverty or embarrass- | \/°* ae harel and at ‘be dared | his me py tary m 


ment of her inmates. his book which is as effectual as the most brilliant 


hat 3 dared 
Bot Sty OW ppbrbenmn'g eee. See ee Tanguage. Still, there are faults in this volume— 


there is no want of power in the book, the | I'll kill you! in the in pee] ; "j 

i ; . d . Atiast Erle Carew, thi ts. In Discourse X., for instance, on 

rae ing pte will hice pore Erie Carew, the from him, Ro weng cngyued serose the room, f on the floor, Gneharitable Judgments, the author ia warning 
rucing, sporting, improvident heir to a large | and as he lay there, the hissing voice suid, ‘You tell ome | pig readers against ridiculing their inferiors : 
estate, having alienated the affection and forfeited | word of what has happened—oue aord—end I'll come | Met agn pyar ng = é 

the favour of his father, degenerates gradually —— and murder you, a8 eure sa Sato an up, and when oly you bey oy k= maid, and 


° r ‘ . ° ° 3 as delicately sensitive to mockery as Four own; and, 
while his poor young wife, Nelly, i i It is with the most cordial sincerity that we | under inay retaliate Gn you. What are ail 
with a soltary errant inher Boalogne fog, | Wish Aisa Power “good see” et eee ttae ete omc 
this highly graphic scene takes place ; ——_—_—_—_—_——- may disclose, 1 know not; but I am certain of cue, in 


hich she will speak the truth, that you ha 
mombered hat the verre abet clase was loft! an here's SHORT NOTICES. deporte unclent oi and that it’ mall vo. Well, 


and ne‘er n clan that; bat I must con- 
morrow eed noe eee the clone! Th pa Shadow and Sunshine ; or, The Two Cousins. | fess to ving enetarel eympathy wih you; when, with © 
ran dows to the grocer’s ani get half a pout! before the | By Maurice Keith. (Charles Westerton.} Any | heart as emnskire Aa my Own to praise or bieme, you 
ee ree aT enatnar Daeman, se dartia > raising | einployment that would give women something to | S™sh#” Justine! IMRs Om your vl re ilo not reduc 
and I'll be back’in two milton y ft cue pen uteh: | do in the place of writing foolish novels for profit ourselves to her level, by coping with her in vulgarity.” 
sugur-candy, Ye won't mint honey Pee UP O | op occupation, would be a national benefit, and if judg i : 
: Pu replied the child, eroadly 5 ‘why should 1 | Miss Bessie Parkes could but prevail on the great acu —e ein 2 eg — 
“But when the outer door banged after Bridget, and | 48% of unemployed women to take to knitting, | hon0 that there is not another ssage like it in 
he beard tho last sound of her retreating footsteps on the | netting, or crochet, a house-keep- ths heck of the ve familigr style at times 
stairs, he begna to feel m little uncomfortable. The utter | ing, fi work or plain work—anything, in adopted by Dr. Andere Then, again, in Dis- 
silliness that reigned in the lonely rooms, the sense of | short, but making weak trashy novels, she would course IIT. (p. 47), in endeavouring to escape tho 
is heart beat anxiously ; and desitons to lose the sense | be doing human nature and society incalculable | harwe of i rofanity, for $e Ip the 
of solitade in the sight of human existence, he opened the | good. As it is, every girl who can put together | 5; hits of the severdl Creator,” he gets rather out 
> aabie Gone on eg Cele zat, caaneed Mae three words of decent English (which **Maurice | of his depth, and oalalia vainly and mogt un- 
post, however, when the sight ofa waka eowe Keith” does not accomplish, else she would not necemsari} - mans which have nothing 
arrested his attention; it was that of his father, who bad | talk of “a half-a-dozen,” or say seriously, and in | yj atever ¥,, i with the subject. There are 
not been home since the preceding day, and with a sense | her own person, that any one was ‘‘ obligated,” affected quaintnesses, too, wi ich we cannot 


af sickening, sion, far p <” 5p . Hi 
loneliness het sought bs escape hem, the bay eave bien or speak of the “‘top-lip” of a man) imagines tolerate. Scotticisms in a Scotchman are pardon- 


Inte, then sting the window wih teribed api, wo no public ealamity that the iafets upon the | 201s: but wo do protaet against the uae of suc 
site, and paatandy ensoousion Limself beneath the sofa, prep Arka ea — a ful ith one (p. 163), —— pap hd enone oh will = 
He heard ees hag grate in tee outer door, be heard his | of real life, _ “The Two Cousins" is one of these pray oie pthc the intemile meani Lanta 

Pin the sitting-room, be | terrible inflictions—their photographs taken by | y. haya ond = s ttts book, why 


sheep, resus It “Bridget! bat aot lant ose? | guslight, with the camera all askew, and the should Dr. yo wae es out of his way to talk of 


; : in 
44 if he wished to be useured as to her abeen focus nowhere, ‘‘ Maurice Keith,” as it pleases “ coats fn : 
in the appartement, than becatne ie wanted her. ‘Thon | the fair sinner under question to ‘call herself, has of Eagan We could tell "im et cae of this 
"Tnigint Pemnin in the eittinsertoms tl wee recent | Spent no end of valuable time, and destroyed & | Cissy “a man who is willing and able to work, and 


his mot Bridget. Vai hi ‘ vast amount of good innocent paper that cost real vegies A i 
had Clapeed, the heavy step, bat Py: i rag money, in jotting down three hundred and sixty eket a ork — x they raphe all gpa ~4 
itadicr, With more purpose than was common to it, | odd pages of most melancholy rubbish, under the |; Py, fs -sem: Weald De Andeal Win 
wards, cume nearer, nearer, and Erie Carew ise of ‘S peligi 41.” Without ton ing pon ~ & year. > $ 
fect of him, wratchine len within w Sow | Over, Likelihood’ or dramatic interest, this story Se ee ee eee 
act 5 g every movement, Ww terri wer, ase lier ewe 4 uncharitable ; and we would recommes im to 
vigilance o the white man, tracked to bis retrent by his | of ‘The Two Cousins” dribbles feebly from the his own Discourse X., and to reflect upon 


i . . ; 
‘ first page to the last ; offe no salient t of F fame in ¥6 * 
elo Carew paused, loaked in si PAGS VO tile Sass 5 OUerng nO & it—for there is a deal worth reading in it : 
steno, and the child held bis ae eg thar ween character or incident, but maundering on through: | j¢ win) do him good, and we shall be all the better 

y 10 exninine the boxes on his wife's dresaing-table, | out in one dead level, # kind of literary swamp, | fionds when next we mect. 

opening those that were unlocked, shaking those that | uninhabited by living man. The animus of the 

“At neh one ee or | book is an attack on Popery, which is made to|  Stilicho; or, The Impending Fall of Rome, 
keys ;—apparently this might be the object of hit search, | 10 all the mischief in the story, barring what | dn Historical Tragedy. By George Mallam, 
pak he t y took the keys, and began to try them, | falls to the share of gambling on the turf, and | (Smith, Elder, & Co.) The history of the very 
by one, in the lock of the bureau, where his wife was | the love of fine clothes. The points placed as | interesting period which Mr. Mallam has taken 


ecustomed to write, In vain, however, none of them P ry : = 
fitted. With acurse, he flung the keys 1 centre-points of moral perfection are the hero and | for the subject of his tragedy is not frequently 
‘tr m hoeket. spliced them daok : touched upon by English writers. Mr. Mallam 


ducing a set from his own pocket, appliod thom, cach | heroine—the one a model clergyman, with limpid 
after the other, to the keyhole; one, nt last, entered eyes, and a tendency to consumption ; the other a | has treated it fairly, but not very powerfully ; the 
n lot is good, but is hardly worked-up sufficiently. 


inpin; | berg oe fe, he bureau wus let down. | certain orphan, his Indy-love, with le eyes and 
a Ecueeiy ak oe iy Dont The ro “e he character of the arch-traitor Lampadius 
should have been more distinctly drawn: ho 


an ‘impatient hund-—nearly all were open, but two ro- | undeniable orthodoxy. The rocks to be avoided are, 

sisted, and again be resorted to the keys, but withont | a sectarian Calvinistic minister, much in the dark, r i 

his cet ot ee ntth the ready curse muttered between | on the one side ; an Irish Catholic priest, who does | seems to be hardly prominent enough, We havo 
; many verbal faults to find, but have no room for 

them now. Suflice i¢ merely to say that phrases 


ing over the cantents, which were a few trinkets, n Jock | & great deal of harm, and is also much in the 
like ‘‘wish me to” (p. 197), ‘likes you to” 


Tito Le AM, three oF four old lewers; he pot the firas | dark, on the other ; and a party of worldlings of 
contempinously, Ted aaeeael tes nee every shade, who are most in the dark of all. To o” (p. ; 
Sane trembling 9 "| which we would add, the novel itself, as the | (p. 190), “asked him to” (p. 231), are vulgarisms 
ae from ee teen opening, and shutting the | Worst rock of the collection, and the one most which we do not expect to find in “an historical 
were, planeing his hands amid whatever they con- | likely to cause the moral offence of loss of temper, | y." The poet Claudian is introduced as 
only how und then pausing fora moment tolisten. | which is no Light sin, ae when coupled a Christian. Our author, who has rend Claudian, 


Still, however, it ae 
‘quisition wns hot fet attained, for alter henmatine ta on with loss of time. ‘‘Manrice Keith” is sully, robably aware that the Christian poems, or 


is 
{Bstant before attempting to force the second lucked door, | too, in wri , ; | Sa i ttributed to the poet are, by all 
curios? ic > », in writing under a man's name; for her | oT epigraims, a poe » 
cow of the Sas maaan asly to exainine the con- | attempt at masculine masquerading only brings | learned men, now supposed to be spurious ; though 
Paris, evidently in search of a secret cpeing. ‘ vwvas | her into more noticeable contempt. It is un- | possibly he does not know that St. Augustine, 
Appereutly solid portions with his kuuckles, aud thrusting | worthy in a woman to wish to shirk Aerself, and | who was cotemporary with Claudian, especially 
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tells us that he was not a Christian, The name 
of the successor of Stilicho in the command of 
the emperor's body-guarl was, we believe, 
Hadrian, not Heraclian; but let that pass. 
There are some fine passages in this tragedy, 


especially in the early part of the last act. We 
have derived orem fem reading it, and thank 


Mr. Mallarn for it. 


Out and About, By Hain Friswell. Tllustrated 
by George Cruikshank. A man who sets to work 
to write a boy's book with the assertions that 
English boys are really boys, that it is no mean 
thing to write a boy's book, and that the spirit of 
the great and dead are always present, through 
their achievements, to prompt the young, to 
emulate ther—cannot publish a very unsatisfac- 
tory book. ‘Out and About," is a pleasant 
boy's book, free from most of the objectional points 
with which such works abound. But it 1s not 
faultless. When the frozen man is found floating 
on an iceberg far in the distance, the reverence 
for death we all possess should have prevented 
Mr. Friswell recording that the dead sailor 
was fetched down by a bullet. However, the fol- 
lowing definitions of cowardice would compensate 
far more than the momentary absence of good 
sense we have noted : 


1, You are a coward if you fear to tell the trath when 

should do so, 

3, You are a coward when you insult the weak. 

“3, You are a coward, if afraid to do right; if you 
shrink from defending * og opinion for mani that 
which know to just and good; and yom are 
es) a cowurd if you know certain things of yourself 
and dare not own them to yourself.” 

The Lady's Own Book, (W. R. McPhun.) A 
book very pure in tone, and treating of many 
subjects—carly friendship, education, dotestic 
economy, independence of mind, conversation, 
amusements, practical religion, self-government, 
and, lastly, preparation for death. ‘The coloured 
illustrations ure equally quiet and sober with the 
text. 


Tiles from Bentley. Vol. 11. This re-issue, 
which rivals the tales from Blackieood, has been 
warmly welcomed by the public. The present 
volume contains the ever-memorable ‘* Marine's 
Courtship,” which exhibits, in a far from enviable 

t, the dangers of the doctrine of expediency. 

ta young turkey should force a British officer 
from the navy, as the only expedient to save 
himself from the degradation of a court-martial, 
proves yet once more that great things result from 
very small affairs, 

A is of English History for the Use of 
Schools. By Arthur Bowes. (Bell & Daldy.) 
This is an extremely useful and meritorious little 
work. It supplies a want long felt by teachers. The 
study of history is far more thought of now than 
it was, even a few years ago. Mr. Howes has 
nearly rewritten his manual, to meet the require- 
ments of the times. He gives elaborate lists of 
dates and brief sketches of the soverei of 
England, noticing all the principal events in each 

These sketches are admirably written, 
show consideruble graphic power, We read 
much of the philosophy of history. Mr, Bowes is 
careful to indicate the causes of the various changes 
of dynasty, &c., so that his book does not lack the 
quality so much desired by modern critics. Ina 
word, we are happy to recommend his book, as 
being one likely to benefit the rising generation, 
both from its stores of knowledge, happily con- 
densed, and the tone of good feeling w ich - 
vades it throughout, Mr. Bowes has our t 
wishes for his success. We strongly recommend 
his book as being by far the best on the subject. 


Chronicles of an Old Oak, By Emily Taylor. 
Tilustrated by D. F. Friston. (Groombridge & Co.) 
The idea of an old talking oak being the medium 
for conveying a quantity of historical information 
to young people, is pleasant, because it associates 
with one of the natural objects most children love, 
some of that knowledge which is usually pre- 
sented to the young in a far less agreeable fan 
than that which Miss Taylor’s lessons assume. 
The illustrations are admirable—one of them, the 
oak, with a moonlight background, would not 
disgrace the pencil of Birkett Foster, 


ee 
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ULF, the Minstrel ; or, Ge Princess Diamonduck= 
and the Hazel Fairy, A dragon = for Christ- 
mas. By Robert B, Brough.  (Houlston & 
Wright.) Salve, Mr. Brough! UIf, the Minstrel, 
isa wonderful fellow, Ulf is minstrel to “the 
king,” and falls in love with the Princess 
Diamonduckz, who falls in love with him, and 
whose hair is the colour of calves’-foot jelly, True 
love, as usual, runs rough, and Ulf the Minstrel 
is exiled. Then a fiery dragon demands the 
maidens of the land, and he eats them all till only 
Dinmondwekz is left. Dut, when she appears, 
behold the dragon results in Ulf the Minstrel, 
who has been playing dragon and devastated the 
land. The end is obvious; all the eaten people 
come to life again, Ulf marries the princess, and, 
as a crowning point, the old king alsticates in 
favour of his son-in-law. The great charm of the 
hook is its practical sense in a burlesque form. 
When the wise Ulf makes the city and the army 
healthy he does so by purely sanitary means, 
though all the poeple are ustounded thereby, The 
little volume is very nicely illustrated. 


The Agony of Murder, Fadited by the Rev. 
John Davis, Ordinary of Newgate. (Taylor.) 
This is a book of a most extraonlinary cha- 
racter, written as it is by a prisoner sentenced 
to death, but ultimately reprieved. The name 
of the writer is not given; but it must be 
satisfactory to all men who have a rooted hatred 
to capital punishment, that in this case the re- 

rieve has been followed by a calm and religious 
ife. It must be a source of great comfort to Mr. 
Milner Gibson and Mr, Alderman Rose that by 
their exertions this man was saved from s violent 
death, to prove that a murderer may be saved to 
live in honesty. The verses contain no great 
ideas—who could expect them ! They are divided 
into the “Arrival at Newgate,” “The Trial,” 
“Tho Reprieve,” and ‘*The Convict’s Return.” 
We offer two extracts —the first from the 
* Arrival,” the second the end of the ‘ Reprieve”: 

“T'veas room pea driving rain descended fast, 


Blown to Winter's chiling Dlawst ; 
, the prison bell rung, 








Know nought but Chriat, and know him crucified, 
Cling to Chas Cartes who for thy s irit dbed ; 

To him alone, whose outstretched bleeding band 
Dees plnine Ener sooyel tho foe peas 
Winch (ould have doomed the wickedest of men, 
And which his sad death warrant would have aigned, 
Had not his love the royal car inclined 

To merey’s voice, and hae the sinner live, 

And hidé the warrant "neath the giad Reprieve, 

The White Elephant; or, the Hunters of Ava 
aad the King of the Golden Foot, By William 
Dalton. (Griffith & Farran.) One of the most 
capital boys’ books yet printed. It is full of 
dash, nerve, and spirit, and, withal, freshness. 
All the particulars we have ever received about 
the Burmans we have pressed into the service of 
this tale, The book must become a favourite. A 
good idea of the style may be obtained by a 
— of the following narrative of “ Grief at the 

eath of the White Elephant.” 


“The reat of the evening was passed in listening to 
Shwe Maon's account of the great grt of the people at 
the death of his Highness the late Elephant; and, 





mareaver, the di of the funeral obsequies, which had 
been concluded two days before our arrival in the city, 

* According to castom, the snme ceremonies had boon | 
performed at the death and obsequies of this animal, ax 
those at the demise of a chief queen, for it was a female, 
At ita decease, na at that of an emperor, it wae publicly 
forbidden, under heavy penalties, to assert that it was 
dead; the law being that, in spenking of the lamentable 
erent, it shall bo merely asserted, “it has departed,’ or 


oat ts obseg ules the was placed upon # funeral 
pile of , sandal, and other aromatic woods, then 
covered over with similar materials, and the pyre set on 
fire, with the aid of four immense gilt bellows, placed at 
itaangies. After three daysthe chief nobles the 
ashes and remnants of the bones, enshrined them ina 
golden urn, which was buried in the royal cemetery, 
and over which it was intended to raise a super mauso- 
perp shape, built of brick, richly painted 


Lily Leaves, By Rowland Brown. (Long. | 
mans.) 





This is a collection of very short | 


{ No. 76.—Drcranee 10, 1850. 


yoems, most of which have already appeared in 
print, and some of which have been set to music. 
As songs they may pass muster, but most of the 
nieces lack substance and point, A lyric should 
Ce as complete in its way as.an epic ; but most of 
the pieces in this collection tell no story because 
the author has no story to tell, They are mere 
snatches of song, little tuneful lilts, with no depth 
of feeling and little purpose, We notice one or 
two poetical exceptions to this rule, the best of 
which is entitled ‘The Little Grave,” and which 
we quote : 

Mother, you told me, when the bell toll'd solemnly and 


slow, 

As we saw "tho mourners weeping, and okt Robin's 
funeral go, 

That the churchyard, then so dreary, 90 flowerless, and 

Was the last home of the weary, the rest-place for the 

So I did not fear for «long, long time, to pass the toml- 
BLaDes 

worl knew i was not very old, and thought I could not 

Bat, Mother! "neath the dark yews where we saw his 


T saw, oh! such a litte mound, half hidden im the grass; 
And I could not get it out of mind, and when my prayers 


leaid, 
I thonght of the cold, cold churctyert, and thet Bele 


narrow bed. 
And then I knew that such as 1, Death sometimes takes 


aw 
And if I wees not good, I too might in the churchyard 


stay j 

And I pray God will not let me goin the cold, cold, grass 
, 

Because I love you, love you so, that I do not want 








In this little poem, the conception, simple 
though it be, is good, and the utterance of such 
thoughts and sentiments as run a the poe 

ne 


is natural and in ieeeping. with 
character of the speaker ; t the aim of the 

n, like almost everything else in the volume, 
is poor, commonplace, and prosaic. The author 
seems to have penned his productions with the 
musician in view, and when set to music and sung 
with a planoforte accompaniment, their baldness. 
and poverty of thought and expression may not be 
observed. 

Matilda of Normandy. (Saunders & Ottley.) 
A poem by H, M. Carey, a lady, who is corre- 
sponding member of the Imperial Academy of 

ae ** Matilda” is — to Monsieur 
Alphonse Le Flaguais. s gentleman, it seems, 
is apes ay Thus is he addressed ; 
For on thy brow already gleams 
ware Se ay eve 
To bloom for ever there, 
A “gleaming gnrland” may be poetical, but 
aoe ne must admit that it is odd. Again: 
With bursts of beatific love 
All earthly harmony above, 
seems somewhat unintelligible, Matilda of Nor- 
mandy is the Matilda, William's wife, and, indeed, 
Mrs. Carey seems so to love Matilda, in conjunc- 
tion with Caen, that we feel sure the eulogistic 
poem should have two destinations-—Caen itself 
and the tomb of the mighty William whom 
Matilda so reverenced. Towanls the end of the 
book we have Caen and nothing else, the place ts 
even apostrophised, and in the French tongue : 


Comme I'cisesn, laseé d'un long 
Cherehe la source, et l’onahre, a ia teekchoer, 


Je viens chercher sur ton bourenux rivage 
Cette ambroisie enchantement du cour. 

Harry Hartley; or, Social Science for the 
Workers. By J, W. Overton, (H. Lea.) This 
is a novelette, professing to be written by a work- 
ing man, having the great aim of social amelior- 
ation and the annihilation of the Romish Church. 
It is to be feared there are no ‘social science 
ideas” in the work, and we will not libel the 
British workman by supposing him guilty of such 
a performance as the following : 


, 
wearing & choth . A 
Faris mop het. baa obeyed 
cuperiniuced ty imbibing large quantities. of gi 
A 4 
eapeh which hae produced a Ane conlquredion of 
Andes range on the nap aforesaid,’ ” 


Naw Sarna. 
No. 16.—~Dscuseuan 10, 1858, 





Prank and Andrea ; or, Forest Life in the Island 
pg cine By Alfred Elwes. (Griffith & Farran.) 
is is another of those books for young ~—_ 
which Messrs, Griffith & Farran produce at this 
season, ‘' Frank and Andrea” bears the impress 
of truth—the work is not all fiction, it is a picture 
of Sardinian life, pleasant to read and satisfactory 
in itself. Here is Mr. Elwes’ opinion upon forest- 
scape. 
ae refuge persecu bed 
is te | p digreg boned pe Fn ee shelter, 
be found availing himeelf of the protection they afford. 
But if you — when the injustice which drives him to 
tho forest will cease to be dominant on earth, then I 
answer—it will yxvEex end [° 
“*You consider, then, that the existence of these pro- 
woods is a barrier to the advance of civilisation /* 


long man continne 60! The fret 
ond “Civillestion monet march fi with the 


ax¢ in her hand, and she must not be wo cular 


whether it fall upon the venerable tee or the sim 
ines, In order that her cara, Inden with 
a she must cut and destroy; 


neither I nor you will live to see it done.’ 

Tragic Dramas from Scottish History. (Edin- 
burgh; Thomas Qcomabie} Even critics have 
sometimes human hearts, and feel themselves 
impelled to judge a not intellectually, 
acconling to their trade. Vas Rhadamanthus 
never known to incline to merey f and did not 
even Pluto grow “soft” and pitiful, when the 
earnest lover pleaded so passionately before him f 
So do critics at times, when touched with sym- 
pathy for a very honest, carnest, painstaking 
author, whose heart is larger than his brain. The 
anonymous author of ** Tragic Dramas” is one of 
this class. Very faithful to his national creed is 
he, very patriotic in his tone, full of fine per- 
ceptions and of thoughts that want only power to 
rise into nobleness ; but—his wings have waxen 

inions, and the hot fire of poesy melts them from 
Fis shoulders, Yet we would not speak hardly of 
a book which has such evidence of love and tine 
feeling in it; and though truth compels us to 
deny it t literary merit, sympathy bids us 
praise it for its meaning and intention. Among 
the two classes of readers always to be found—the 
intellectual and the emotional—this little work 
will find welcome and appreciation with the last, 
To the first we say wobis. 

Exercises om a Selection of English Synonyms, 
Edited by Archbishop Whately. By Charles H. 
Gunn. (John W. Parker & Son.) is is a very 
useful companion to Archbishop Whately’s work, 
It is written by a practical man, an Englishman, 
who teaches his native at Rotterdam, 
and therefore knows from experience the nature of 
the deficiency which he has attempted to supply. 
He has ably fulfilled the task which he set 
himself. 

A de la Littérature Francaise. Par P. F, 
Morlet, Professor at University College, London. 
{Walton & Maberly.) The learned Professor gives 
us in a small compass a great deal of information, 


His little volume contains a short sketch of French — 
literature from the earliest times, and a list of | 


the most distinguished French writers and their 
principal works, arranged tabularly according to 
the ages in which they flourished. 

The A of Berkshire. By the Earl of 
Carnarvon. (Murray.) This is the substance of 
an address delivered by the earl, as President of 
the Archeological Society, at Newbury, in - 
tember last. It is eloquent and sensible. 8 
important eats layed by the counties of Berk- 
shire and Hampshire in the history of our country, 
and their great interest to the Archwologist, are 
well pointed out, 

An Inquiry into the Particulars connected with 
the of Amy Robsart, By Thomas J, Petti- 
rem, F.RS, F.S.A. (J. Russell Smith, and 

right & Co.) This isa paper which was read 
at the same meeting of the Archwological Society 
a3 that mentioned above. Mr. Pettigrew is a 
regular knight-errant, who goes about to defend 
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ill-treated reputations. Last year he stood forth as 
thechampion of Sir John Fastolfe,and endeavoured 
to relieve his memory from the imputation of 
cowardice, so generally affixed to it. This year 
he comes forward to refute ‘the calumnies changed 
nst Sir Robert Dudley, K.G., Anthony 
orster, and others,” with reference to the death 
of the ill-fated wife of Sir Robert, the heroine of 
**Kenilworth,” Amy Robsart, We are bound to 
say that he has made out at any rate a plausible 
case for the exculpation of Dudley and Forster 
from the charge rendered so popular by tho pen 
of Sir Walter Scott, It is a very interesting 
pamphlet. 

New Editions.—Another edition of the clever 
book, Notes on Noses, has P rw been issued by Mr. 
Bentley, Messrs. Smith & Elder have issued acheap 
edition of the Life of Charlotte Bronté, It is very 
clearly printed and on good paper. 
Wildfel! Hall, By Acton Bell. (Smith & Elder.) 
This tale by Acton Bell—Miss Anne Bronti—has 
never had justice done it, The great light of 
Charlotte's fame obscured the genius pesod by 
her sister. ‘'The Tenant of Wildfell Hall” is 
beautifully constructed, and, indeed, ought to 
stand higher in public favour than it does, 

We have received an edition of Dr. Mackay's 
Whiskey Demon, illustrated by Watts Phillips. 
Drunkenness is below the Fine Arts, No attempt 
to illustrate it with the pencil or brush can result 
satisfactorily. However, the aim being well-in- 
tentioned, who shall find fault with the rifle? 
Mr. Watts Phillips has produced a series of re- 
markably unpleasant pictures—this is the highest 
prake he could seek, it is the highest we can give. 
Such a work may do good, but surely to no great 
extent, while it is certain that it must excite 
the ridicule of moderate consumers of fermented 
drinks, who can take a cheerful glass without 
the imperative consequence of plunging under the 
hospitable table. We have also received Messrs, 
Kelly & Co.'s Post Office Directory af Hampshire, 
Wilishire, and Dorsetshire, with maps engraved 
expressly for the work. This directory is fully 
equal to any similar book this firm has issued, 

ore cannot be said—greater praise cannot be 
given. We have received Parts 7, 8, 9, and 10, 
of Mr. Murray's Hoswell’s Life of Johns. The 
accompanying portraits are more than worth the 
money paid for thenumbers. Also, Parts 1 and 2 
| of Moore's Life of Byron (Price 1s, each), (Murray.} 

Part 1 contains a portrait of Byron, in which the 
hag of the poet are marvelously reproduced ;— 

@ plate, however, is not new. We mention this 
fact not as a drawback, but to state that it is a 
reprint of Finden’s plate, Also, Part 9 of the 
Poeticnl Works of Moore. (Longman.) 
Parts 26 and 26 of Blackie's Comprehensive History 
of England. Part 46 of Mr, Charles Knight's 
eet | of England ; and Part 11 of Mr. Knight's 
Kaglish Cyclopedia, containing several good fine 

arts papers. 








THE MAGAZINES, 


The pobverera ea _— oe an —— 
pers, especially good are those r. Hollin, 
ead, This gentleman's ‘Orphan in a China 
| Shop" is one of the oddest serio-comic papers we 
have read for a very long time. 

The Gentleman's Magazine is a little dull—the 
best paper being an article on Waltham Abbey 
Church. 

Colburn's leads with a patriotic paper on 
“China.” The writer, in conclusion, urges that 
if only for the ingratitude the Chinese have dis- 

_ played in their late acts, for the suppression of 
age by English vessels, they deserve to suffer 

‘for the recent humiliation they have cast upon 
England. 

The National Magazine contains bio- 

phical articles on Lord John Russell and the 
fev, Charles Kingsley. The engravings are far 
from up to the mark. 

Bentley contains a charming lyrical poem by 
Mr. Walter Thornbury, and which must attract 
attention. 


The Weat of Scotland Magazine leads with an 


The Tenant of 
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appreciative review of Herrick’s works, A paper 


on “* Artist Life in Fact" must be really written 
by an amateur, and an amateur who thinks 
himself somebody. 

The Dublin University opens with a capital 
Christmas tale, full of plot, spirit, character, and 
originality. 

The Universal Review contains a paper on 
“German Rogues and Vagabonds,” which all 
the charm of novelty. 

The Englisiacoman’s Journal contains a verY 
readable article, entitled, “What can Educated 
Women dof” It proposes openings for the 
labour of these ladies as hospitals, prisons, re- 
formatories, workhouses, education at institutions, 
factories, emigration, training, &c. The article 
is, we believe, by Miss Bessie R. Parkes. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


We take the following from a contemporary : 

“Ol paintings of a valuable description will be con- 

tributed by John Pender, Thomas Fairbairn, and Martin 
Echunck, Eeqs, ; and a choice collection of water-colour 
drawings by Charles Souchay, Robert Freeland, Janes 
Hertz, John Pender, James Atherton, and J, A. Ham- 
mersley, Kegs. Messrs, Agnew and Son, and Mr. Grandy 
are gending various artistic objects of a new and attrac- 
tive character.” 
The absence of any appreciation of art is perfect. It 
will be seen that not a single artist is mentioned, 
while every contributor to the exhibition is named. 
Surely the reporter might have procured a small 
list of artists for his notice, but these later people 
seom to be of no account. Pictures are pictures— 
voila tout. 

Mr. Sotheby is preparing for publication during 

the ensuing year, a work entitled ‘ Ramblings in 
the Elucidation of the Autograph of Milton.” 
Mr. Sotheby says that the work ‘ would not have 
been undertaken but for the kindness received 
from the Rey, Dr, Bandinel in superintending the 
execution of a fac-simileof the autograph inscrip- 
tion in the copy of the first edition of the Poems 
of Milton, presented by the Poct to Dr. Rous ; 
the facilities afforded for the examination at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, of that far-famed 
volume, containing the Juvenile Poems, in the 
Autograph of the Poet, followed by the kind per- 
mission of the Master of Trinity College to make 
use of the volume, under the assisting inspection 
of those in whose charge it is kept; the imme- 
diate acquiescence on the part of Sir John Romilly, 
the Master of the Rolls, to allow fac-similes to be 
made of various portions of the original manu- 
script of * De rine Christiana,’ preserved 
in the State Paper Office, where Mr. S. has 
had the kind aid of Mr, Lechmere and 
Mr. Lemon; and lastly, though not least, the 
uniform courtesy, in his inquiries, received from 
Sir Frederick Madden in the MS, department 
at the British Muscum. The text will be illus- 
trated with nine or ten plates of fac-similes from 
the Autograph Peetns of Milton, served in 
Trinity College, Cambridge, including the first 
re of “ Arcades ;” “Comns;”  ** Lycidas ; " 
* First Design of Paradise Lost ;" ** Designs of 
British Tragedies,” two pages; ‘* Sonnets,” &e. ; 
numerous other plates i Autogrmph Docu- 
ments in the Bodleian Library, Oxford; the State 
Paper Office; the British Museum, and many 
other sources, Mr ,Sotheby hopes it will yield a 
profit ; but, he says, ‘as I do not desire to * put 
money in my purse’ by my a amusements, 
being quite content with the emoluments of my 
business by the kind support of the public and 
valuable aid of my ner and staff, it is my 
intention to devote whatever profit may arise from 
the sale of the work to the funds of the Book- 
sellers’ Provident Society and Retreat, the Lite- 
rary Fund, the I'rinters’ Provident Society, and 
the Royal Dramatic College.” 


Drath or M. Francois Simongzav.—We re- 
to have to announce the death of this 
tleman, once well-known as a portrait painter 

of considerable eminence—rather, smo of the 
realistic than of the idealistic school. He was 
the step-father and instructor of Miss Emma 


Jones, afterwards Madame Soyer, to whom her 


admirers accorded the somewhat extravagant title 
of ‘*the English Murillo.” She was, however, a 
lady of high and merited reputation. During the 
latter years of the aged painter, he fell into 
reduced circumstances, and it is due to Lord 
Palmerston to say that he handsomely and 
promptly ed to the call made upon him to 
aid in supplying those comforts which advanced 
age required. 

Drara or De Ovixcry.— We have received 
the following -—“* Died, at Edinburgh, of old age, 
on Thursday, December Sth, Thomas De (Quincey, 
in his 75th year. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 


—-—— 
Paris, December 7th. 

THE pre-oceupations of this week have been very 
near being of a tragical description. You may 
have heand of arrests and perjuisitions, and what 
some persons wanted to swell into nothing short 
of a regular conspiracy. Of anything of this kind 
you, perhaps, do not require me to tell you there 
as been no trace; but there has been all the fuss 
and some of the injustice that would have had to 
be chronicled, had any “plot” been really dis- 
covered. What has caused this disturbance and 
these reports is simply the following circumstance : 
a son of one of Louis Napoleon’s ministers, with- 
out going all the lengths that that hopeful 
descendant of the ministre d'état, M. Fould, has 
thonght fit to go—(I mean, the youthful Gustave 
Fould, against whom tradespeople were warned 
in the columns of Zhe Times}—without going 
all those lengths, another minister's son got 
into trouble, and found himself saddled with 
a debt of some 400,000 or 500,000 frances. To 
= creditors’ cries, the young gentleman 
“played” at the Bourse, and added a few 
more losses to those already borne, so that nothing 
was left him then but that one eternal cure for all 
ruin in France, namely, a rich marringe—and a 
rich marriage young Hopeful accordingly made 
very recently, Whether or not the bride's father 
thought his future son-in-law unsafe, I do not 
—_— to say, but he tock care to tie down his 
daughter's fortane (which was very considerable) 
by the application of what is termed the Régime 
dotal, i. ¢., that in such a case the lady only can 
— of her property, and the husband has no 
right whatever over it. M. M——, I repeat, then 
espoused Malle. V——, and was not, in reality, 
much the wealthier for it ; but this his creditors did 
not know, and they supposed that when the * rich 
marriage” was concluded they might be able to 
ane byit, Now, M. M——, the hero of the tale, 
iad a friend who undertook to negoviate with aud 
pacify the hungry tribe of creditors, and who, till 
the wedding took place, had succeeded pretty well, 
by dint of playing over and over again the scene of 
Don Juan and Monsieur Dimnanche, When, how- 
ever, the ‘rich marriage” had become a positive 
fact, the creditors flew open-mouthed to M, 1 peal 
the ** friend,” and said they must be paid! The 
marriage portion of the minister to his son had 
been, not money but a of confidence (!)—the 
Receiver-Generalship of one of the principal towns 
in the central French provinces. Scandal had, 
therefore, to be carefully avoided. But what was 
to be done? Money must be had. M. M—— 
resolved at last to rr beg to the conjugal purse, 
and besought his ‘*better half" to come to his 
aid. But Mdme, M—— was by far too perfect a 
Frenchwoman, by far too ‘ well by t up" a 
young wife to listen to any such ‘‘imprudence,” 
and she determinedly resisted any atternpt upon 
the dot that “papa” had so wisely given 
into her own oping. The amiable lord 
and master waxed wrathful, and did what very 
vulgar husbands have sometimes been known to 
do in similar cases—he horsewhipped the too- 
oman, fair one, who retorted by running 
away !! The scandal caused by this m a French 
provincial town is only too easy to imagine, and 
of course, in a few days, the tragl-tomatly of the 
Reecvewr-Général of O— was the talk of nearly all 
France, But unluckily for him, M. IL » the 
‘friend T have mentioned, came to the help of 





always is, he told the whole history with all its 
details, to everyone he met ‘‘in the strictest con- 
fidence ” (t). Naturally it got retailed ont amon 
journalists of one sort and another, and a gen 
man who it seems corresponded occasionally with 
the Belgian press, gave an outline of it at 
Brussels, 


Here, now, we come to the ** perquisitions,” &c. 
The father of the amiable yo recelver-general 
who, “in a moment of vivacity,” beat his wife for 
not giving him money wherewith to pay his dettes 
de gareot, understood at once what an ug! affair 
the whole was; and having first reassured himself 
of his ran-away daughter-in-law, who, in reality 
was only absent forty-eight hours from her 
husband's roof, repaired to his colleague, M. 
Billault, the Providence of all people whose 
enemies are guilty of having had recourse to pub- 
licity, and entreated his help in somehow or other 
‘setting aside” M, H————, 

This seemed to M. Billault rather pleasant 
than otherwise, and it was executed in quite 
4 masterly manner, M. H—-— was 1 rg 
and with no more trouble than it would cost 
apr, og iece of furniture from one street 
to another, laid hold of, and inducted into 
an apartment in the prison of Mazas, where 
he now is, and where it is intended he shall 
remain some months, to cure him of his silly habit 
of talking. Silent and summary as are the pro- 
ceedings of such a government as this, and of the 
myrmidons of such a minister as Billault, still, 
an incident of this kind cannot en ip without a 
vast number of persons knowing all its details, 
and (spite of their own fears of the consequences) 
talking abont it, The whole affair is, therefore, 
well-known, and creates a certain sensation, The 
correspondent of the Belgian paper was got out of 
prison by influential fnends; but, as his ran- 
sacked dwelling-house was found to contain 
drawers and tables, in which were locked up 
letters and papers indicative of a not very friendly 
corres) ence touching i — régime, he 
was suoply sent off from the French territery, 
whilst the other ‘‘ party” to the dereliction is, 
as I say, a prisoner still. 

Now, with the private scandal that gave rise to 
all this, we can, of course, have nothing to do, 
beyond merely stating it and looking upon it as 
one proof the more of what the corruption of 
contemporary society is in France; but it 
is impossible not to notice it, inasmuch as 
it touches upon public life and upon the un- 
warrantable and tyrannical interference of the 

vernment in private affairs, Here, we have the 

irect exemplification of what I have thought it 
my duty to point out as so great a danger for a 
very long while past, namely, the alwnce of alf 
law. France is actually living rrithowt daee—this 
is a serious thing, und onght not to be by. 
The arsenal is there, crammed fall of weapons in 
the shape of decrees” by which any citizen can 
be deprived of honour, liberty, nay, even life, 
without the possibility being afforded him 
defending himself, and without the public know- 
ing otherwise than by stealth what act of arbit 
lawless authority has been committed, This, 
do think, is so very serious « state of things, that 
I have for that reason recounted to you a tale of 
half private, half official life, with which other- 
wise I might have felt that neither your readers. 
nor I had anything to do. 

The literary event of this weck is a very great 
one ; it is nothing less than the first representa- 
tion of Alexandre Dumas’s (the younger) mew 
drama of Le Pére Prodigue, which has been so 
talked of for the last two years. 

The great reason of its immense celebrity before- 
hand was, that from its titie it had heen supposed. 
to be the portrait of Alexandre Dumas pére, 
painted by Alexandre Dumas _jids, 

This it is not, nor anything at all like it. M. 
de la Riconniére, the Lo father” of the 
new pices, is as far from the type of old Dumas as 
it is well possible to imagine any one to be, This 
character is the best of the whole, aud really 
very fine, though not exactly orginal. 

1 was not able to assist at the first night of Le 


public rumour, and daeard, as a true Frenchman | Pére Prodigue, for it was absolutely impessible to 


/ 
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wimit of the usual communication by wire. 
Signals like those of Morse would be represented 
by two lengths of light, one long and the other 
short, and by eclipses of three lengths or, dura- 
tious, He proposes to obtain the light either 
from a Biinson battery of fifty elements, or from 
a magneto-electrical machine, and gives a prefer- 
ence to the latter, as the charcoal points are 
equally consumed, which is of consequence whem 
a lens is employed to concentrate the rays. A 
machine with sixty-four coils and magnets, with 
the regulator of M. Serrin and the carbon points 
of M. Jacquelin, gives a light equal to eighty 
Carcel lamps. When M, Caselli's plans were 
discussed at the Cercle in Paris ; it was suggested 
that Timents were needed to ascertain the 

wer of light from different sources to penetrate 

and mists, M. Caselli considers that a ve 

trifling expense would establish an electric light. 
telegraph across the Channel, and he thinks it 
possible by means of floating stations, with high 
masts, to send messages across the Atlantic. The 
Channel telegraph might certainly be worked 
cheaply in fine weather, but it is very doubtful 
whether it could be used in the fogs and mists 
that are so frequent. 

Cvrious Errect or Rerractiox.—At tho 
disenssion of M. Caselli’s paper, M. Porro men- 
tioned a singular fact of the influence of the state 
of the atmosphere in modifying the of 
light. He said that the inhabitants of Milan 
always saw Superga, while the folks at Sw 
often went three years without seeing Milan, 
this relates to Superga near Turin, it is more than 
seventy miles in a straight line from Milan, and 
stands on a mountain crest. A similar pheno- 
menon occurred to M. Porro and General la Mar- 
mora, the one being at Cagliari and the other at 
Ponte Severa. M. Porro could not see La Marmora,, 
while the latter beheld distinctly every motion 
the former made. The distance between the two 
places is about twenty miles, and both observers 
were furnished with similar telescopes. 

Seemse tax Eantu’s Annvat Motion.—The 
pendulum experiment of M, Foucault, by which 
the diurnal motion of the earth was made visible, 
has been followed by a contrivance of M. Fizeau, 
to exhibit the annual motion, which cannot, how- 
ever, be of so popular a character; nor does it 
admit of simple explanation. By directing a tele- 
se east and west at the time of the solstices, 
and viewing the rotation of the plane of polarisa- 
tion of a ray of light ly means of a special appa- 























































obtain standing-room in any part of the theatre ; | in the chair, Thirty-three Associates, added to the 
but 1 succeeded in being present at the second | list since June, were announced, including the 
performance, and I have rarely witnessed a/| Lord Bishop of Oxford, John Walter, MLP., 
more flaming success, Sinee the Demi Monde, J. H. Markland, D.C.L., Drs. Palmer, T. Read, 
young Dumas has assuredly achieved no success C. Rooke, Rev. Messrs. Jackson, Levy, Ridley, 
at all comparable to this, nor, 1 must say, has | Messrs. Kenyon, Jortin, Madden, MRDA, T 
he ever so thoroughly deserved one. Ze, Pere | Godwin, F.S.A., Hughes, Hodson, Keens, Alex- 
Prodigve has all its author's faults and all his | ander, &c, Numerous presents were reported 
good qualities, too; but the faults are less | from foreign academies, antiquarian societies, the 
numerous, and the quolities are, where they | Duke of Northumberland, Mrs. Kerr, Mr. Mayer, 
pear, of a higher di . in the same order, | and others, The Mayor of Reading exhibited 
Tho drama is, as are all those of young Duras, | two pommels of swords, found at Silchester, one 
a photographic picture of modern society in | globular, gilt, and ornamented with silver, similar 
France—‘‘ nothing extenuate, nor —_ set totwo in the Faussett Collection, found in Saxon 
in malice.” Out of France, all this has no! graves, but considered to belong to the Renais- 
truth ; but in France you may recognise every- | sance period ; the other presenting a singular hard- 
body, and at each seene, exclaim ; ‘* How true!" | ness, and filled with lead. Mr. Thos. Wright, 
o chief “donnée” of the piece reposes on | F.S.A., exhibited several casts from the impres- 

the education too often given now on the Conti- | sions of the feet of dogs on Roman tiles, made 
nent, by fathers to their sons, Avdré, the son, | before the tiles were hardened, obtained from 
is a young man brought up by his father as a | Wroxeter, Also a small Roman painter's palette 
companion, as a ‘“‘eamarade.” The one thing | in alabaster, with the name either of the maker 
admirably drawn is the distinction between | or the painter to whom it belonged incised in 
the two generations ; the elder being by far the | small c sters on the back; and a small iron 
you man, The father is the type of a | box, of Roman workmanship, with its cover 
fre gentleman, generous, proud, high-minded, | hermetically sealed by the progress of decompo- 
ut extravagant, and much too easily impressed | sition; but, through an accidental fracture at one 
by the fairer sex. The son is a well-behaved, | edge, the interior appears to have been filled with 
prudent, calculating young man, who ends by | some kind of wood, Mr. Batetnan forwarded an 
persuading his father to let him take his affairs | account, together with drawings, of several Anglo- 
in hand, and ‘‘save him,” as he says, ‘from | Saxon antiquities procured by him from a spot 
rain.” near Caistor, in Lincolnshire. They consist of a 
In the course of this saving process, father and bronze pin for the hair, with three small triangular 
von clash together in tnore ways than one, and the | plates or shreds of metal attached by a ring for 
gon having married, and wishing to secure his | the purpose of making a tinkling sound, like to 
future property for his children, is induced to | some —— in the British Museum exhumed 
take unwarrantable steps with regan to his | from Livonian graves by Dr. Bahr, and of which 
father. There is here one of the most painful, | no previous example has been found in England ; 
but one of the most finely conducted scenes I | a pair of girdle-hangers of bronze, with traces of 
almost ever remember to have seen upon the | gilding; a small bronze buckle ; a bronze beaded 
stage; but all the honours of it ure due to the | Ming; a bronze fibula, anda fibula of silver, gilt 
Comte de la Rivownitve, who crushes to the earth | and ornamented with niello and settings of garnet, 
his haggling, huckstering, Jew broker of a son, There is also an iron spear, with an unusually con- 
All the interest lies throughout with the father, | tracted socket, and an iron key, similar to one 
in spite of his “ follies,” and something of this marge in Lord Braybrooke’s ‘Saxon 0) uies,” 
may be attributable to the acting of Lafont, which | plate 39. There was also a variety of Is, 
is inimitable as to dignity, grace, and high breed- | plain rings, &c, The remainder of the evening 
ing. Dupuis, as André, is excellent, and so is | Was occupled in the reading and discussion of the 
Rose Cheri, as a covrtisnne, called Altertine, but | Rev. Mr. Jenkins’s paper on ‘* Cwesar's Passage of 
it is disagreeable to see her in these parts. the Thames and his te Afterwards.” Some 
One thing is certain: young Damas has not | positions advanced by the author were warmly 
inted his father in M. de la Riconaiére, but all | contested by Mr. Vere Irving, Mr. Blick, and 
Mr. Lewin. The whole will appear in an ar- 






































ris declares he has painted himself in André, P 
SS ranged form in the Journal, ratus which it contained, he observed a small 
SCIENTIFIC. ——— — only to be accounted for by the annual 
: . Mereono.ocican Sociery.—Nov. 16, T. Sop- | motion of the earth, 
seeks Si  Gaeaaies hppa tobe | With, Esq., M.A, FLRS,, in the chair, The | ‘Tae Eartn's Divexat Mortiox.—M. Perrot 
* Seed: 2. Or the Physicut 9 en tie following gentlemen were elected Fellows of the | exhibits the diurnal motion of the earth by means 
Society :—E. Balrne, Esq., C. Brumell, Esq., | of a bucket with a small hole exactly in the centre 


Vulley of Kashmir,” by W. H. Purdon, Baq., 
P.iG.S., Executive Engineer, Punjab, Com- 
munientel by Sir Charfes Wood, India Office. 2. 
“British Cohunbia; Journeys in the Districts 
bordering on the Thompson, Praxcr, and Harri- 
son Rivers,” by Lieuts. Mayne, HLN,, and Pal- 
mer, H.E., and Choef Justice M. Beghie. Com- 


of its bottom. The bucket is filled with water 
and some light powder strewn upon its surface, 
which shews the direction of the current produced 
by the escape of the water through the orifice 
described. is current is seen to follow a curve 


C.E, Dr, R. C, Vachell, EK. Potter, Esq., and the 
Rev. Sir H, H. Molesworth, Bart. A paper was 
read by the President, who alluded to the great 
importance of meteorology, and its practical inte- 
Test for all classes. He showed the necessity of 


noes ted by the Duke of 1 Colonial | soourate instruments, and adverted to the mu- | considerably to the =. ¢ of the straight line it 
Tums, Jartitution of Civit Regineers,8e.a. Annual Geno- | nificent support meteorology had received from | would take if the earth were standing still, and 
the Duke of Northumberland, He urged the | whieh is accounted for by its rotation. The 


ral M for receiving the Annual Report, and 
Balloting for Council. ay 


—  oolosical Saviety, 9 pt. 1. Dr. Gray, “On New action of the earth's rotation is also traceable in 


the course of rivers, and their frequent pressure 
upon their right banks. 

ALLorroric Conprrion or Irox.—There are 
few discoveries which suggest more curious ques- 
tions than that of allotropism, or different con- 
ditions of the same substance, in which a different 
arrangement of its particles without deeomposi- 
tion, gives rise to changes of its chemical and other 
telations, Thus phosphorus, in its ordinary state, 
is remarkable for its inflammatory and poisonous 
a but when heated, with exclusion of air, it 

anges its appearance ; is insoluble in bisul- 
pharet of carbon, that dissolves it in the ordinary 
state; is much less combustible, and inert in doses 
that would previously have been poisonous, These 
phenomena, which are exhibited by various sub- 
stances, are closely connected with isomerism, or 
identity of chemical composition with complete 
diversity of the appearance and ap ago of the 
substances produced—a fact only to be accounted 


necessity of further exertions by private indi- 
viduals, and the due collation and diffusion of 
their observations. In adiition to the pressure, 
temperature, and hygrometric state of the air, it 
would be advantageous to ascertain for all 
localities the range and intensity of solar radia- 
tion, the rapidity of evaporation; and the state of 
electric tension, Schodls might conveniently 
undertake these labours, With a view to make 
the information obtained at nic gd stations 
easily known in the neighbourhood, large staves, 
like those used in levelling, and furnished with 
scales and moveable pointers, were recommended. 
These arrangements will be made at Alnwick, 
and will enable other observers by means of tele- 
scopes to read their indications from a considerable 
distance. 
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Exvectrte Licut Teecraru.—M. Caselli pur- 
poses to employ the electric light for telegraphic 
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for by supposing that the particles are arranged 
in « different order or pattern. The crystallixed 
part of otto of roses and pure coal gas are in- 
stances of this curious fact. Allotropie bodies can 
be made to n4sume either form, but this has not 
yet been accomplished with those which are termed 
isomeric, although we may reasonably expect 
thot it will be done. Meanwhile, every addition 
to this class of facts is important, and M. Scheurer 
Kestner has shown that, by prolonged boiling a 
basic nitrate of iron, its condition was changed, 
so that a precipitate obtained with sulphate of 
soda and dried in a current of air npon porcelain, 
is insoluble in concentrated acids, but very soluble 
in water, the solution being turbid by reflected, and 
clear by transmitted light. In this state the iron 
does not exhibit the customary re-actions with 
ferrocyanides and sulphocyanides, He also found 
that —_ as well as heat was capable of producing 
this allotropic state of the iron ealts, 

Action oF Lime on FPrants.—M. FE. Frémy 
has discovered that lime exerts a peculiar action 
upon those cell mombranes of planta which coutain 
ena and produces metapectic acid with great 
acitity. Beetroot, which contains a lange quantity 
of pectose, is a convenient plant to act upon. 
The pulp is washed with distifted water, and then 
heated with boiling milk of litne for an hour, The 
fluid her a is evaporated to a syrup and 
mixed with aleohol, which precipitates the lime 
salt. This is eens with oxalic acid, 
saturated with ammonia, and sundry matters pre- 
cipitated by acetate of lead. The liquid, when fil- 
tered, is treated with ammonia, when an abundant 
white precipitate is obtained which is decomposed 
by sulphuretted hydrogen, and the pure metapectic 
acid obtained. This is very soluble in water, 
decomposes all the carbonates, and saturates the 
most energetic bases. Its alkaline salts are not 
—. by the usnal ro-agents. We have 

esenbed this process at some length, because the 

acid is not unlikely to become important, and 
because it illustrates the disappearance of the 
gelatinous principle (pectose) of plants at a cer- 
tain stage of their growth, 

Use or Woorana tx Teraxvs.—The omploy- 
ment of the woorara poison as a remedy for 
tetanus dees not seem to have led to any satis- 
factory results, either in London or Paris, several 
patients having died to whom it was adminis- 
tered. It has been given internally, and injected 
into the cellular tissue, In the case of a boy at 
Hordeaux, the woorara did not appear to produce 
any effect, although it proved fatat to animals in 
one grain doses. It is stated that there are two 
wooraras, difficult to distinguish, and differing in 
beer dae also that various plants of different 

milies are employed in its preparation, It is 
recommended, instead of the woorara, to employ 
the alkaloid cxraring, on which its propertics are 
ou ee to depend, and the doctors still hope for 
usetul results, 


Cuemican Errrets or Licnt.—M. Niepee de 
St. Victor has added to the list uf substances 
whose chemical properties are modified by expo- 
sure to light. He shows that most of the onganic 
acids reduce gold salts, and even silver salta, after 
such expostre, 
uranium mixed with organic matter, he found 
that its reducing power reached a maxiroum after 
a certain amount of exposure, and that the further 
action of light extinguished the power altogether. 
These facts seem to have some connection with 
allotropism, and indivate the importance of study- 
ing molecular changes. 

ANALYSIS OF INDUCTION Spank.—M. Moncel 
has been entertaining the scientific world with 
experiments on induction coils. He affirms 
that the induced spark is not homogeneous, 
but consists of the original discharge and of a 
secondary discharge through a luminous atmas- 
phere, which is generated by the heating and 
Tarification of the adjacent air. He also states 
that the discharge through this luminous atmos- 
phere exhibits the most striking calorific effects ; 
while the original dischange possesses the proper- 
tiea of frictional electricity. By employing a 


microscope to examine the induction spark, he | 


In experiments with nitrate of 
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satistied himself that the luminous atmosphere was | 
ouly a miniature representation of the induction | 
light seen in a vacuum ; continuing his investiga- 
tions he sueeeeied in detecting in the luminous at- 
mosphere which accompanies the spark when the 
discharge takes place in common air, the stratifica- 
tions which are so remarkable in the a 
vacuum. In this experiment he caused the dis- 
charge to traverse the flame of a wax candle, when 
the light of the negative pole, instead of being blue 
as in the hydrogen vacuum, was a brilliant white, 
owing to the presence of carbonaceous particles. 
When one of the rheophores is plunged into 
water, and the discharge taken through the fluid, 
some curions effects take place, modified accord- 
ing to which pole is immersed, but in each case 
the luminous atmosphere exhibits singular cor- 
ruscations. When the rheophores are separated so | 
that the direct discharge cannot tuke place, the | 
effects of the luminous atmosphere are still more 
conspicuous, 

Scipncrk anp Ast DerarrmMent.—A series of 
six lectures commenced at Kensington on the Oth. 
The course is open to persons engaged in teaching 
for the small sum of 6¢. The principal subjects 
are pottery, and the arts of Egypt and Assyria, 
the latter by Dr. Kinkel. 

ALCOMOLOMETRY.—M,. Vidal proposes to deter- 
mine the quantity of alcohol present in various 
liquors by the method of ebuilition instead of 
that of specific gravity, and has constructed a | 
thermometer adapted to the purpose. Accordin 
to his experiments, the boiling point of alcoho 
is not, like that of water, influenced by the pre- 
sence of substances soluble in it; but when salts, 
soluble in water and not in alevhel, are present in 
diluted alcohol they accelerate its boiling point 
by absorbing the water. M. Vidal has likewise 
shown that the quantity of sugar present in an 
alcoholic liquid may be oetloated by noticing 
the difference between the indications of the 
hydrometer and the ebullioscope. 

A Sovecre oF Diskase ron Cattie. — MM. 
Isidore Pierre has detected butyric acid in soils, 
stagnant waters, and drainings from dungheaps, 
aud considered its presence the cause of the death 
of some horses, who drank water containing its 
salts, Butyrie acid—so called from its being 
first noticed as produced from butter—is the 
result of the fermentation of saccharine substances 
when the presence of lime or other alkali prevents | 
the formation of aleohel, and when the fermentive 
roves is prolonged beyond the stage at which | 

actic acid is generated. As saccharine matter is 
found in nearly all cultivated plants, its presence 
in farm-yard pools is easily accounted for; and if 
the butyric acid to which it gives rise really does 
form poisonous salts, the matter deserves the 
serious attention of agriculturists. M. Pierre 
docs not appear to have obtained any positive 
evidence of this supposed action, but to have 
assumed it becanse no other cause of the death of 
the horses in question, and of the illness of 
others, could be dispovered, It is possible that 
butyrates may be formed by the fermentation of 
animal substances ; and it would have been inte- 
resting to know whether they existed in the 
snusages that have recently supplied a coroner's 
jury with a prolonged and unsatisfactory ex- 
planation. 

Dre from Taonxs.—It has been noticed that 
the blackthorn and buckthorn tinges water 
yellow. Dr. Phipson obtains this colouring 
matter by steeping the branches of these trees in 
bisulphuret of carbon. The solution thus obtained 
is evapornted, and the colouring matter in the 
residue dissolved by alcohol. This solution is 
aleo evaporsted, ail the residue treated with 
ether, from which yellow crystals of Ithamnox- 
anthine are deposited, which form leantifal 
purples with alkalies. Concentrated sulphuric 
acid effects a porn decomposition, the result 
being an emerald green, 

rene. Memortar.—A considemble sum has 
already been collected for this object, although in 
aecordance with the resolutions passed at the 
meeting of the 26th ult, the subscriptions are 
litnited to 10% 
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OUGHT THE NATIONAL GALLERY TO REMAIN 4 
FREE EXHIBITION ? 

From the official notice it appears that the 
British section of the National Gallery at Sout 
Kensington is to be opened at the same time a. 
on the same terms as the South Kensingter 
Museam., There are to be, therefore, pay-days m 
well as free days, and on those pay-days (and 
evenings) the public will only be admitted throuzh 
the South Kensington Museum, to which te 
Gallery is, it appears, to be made a sort d 
appendage. 5 

fill the public accept this decision? The 
National Gallery is public property : the pictures 
were bought with the public money, or beques 
for the public use ; and that the public should, 
at all proper times, have free access to them bas 
heen hitherto an unquestioned principle, Tili now 
the National Gallery has always been a free ml- 
lery; is it because South Kensington is a mor 
genteel neighbourhood than Charing Crosa, that 
this new arrnugement of separate days for th: 
vulgar many and the selecter few is introduce: * 
It can handily be with a view to making the insti- 
tution self-supporting, The exchequer is not yt 
so low as to render that measure mecessary—-aid 
if it were, the sixpences would go but a small war 


. towards making up the requisite amount, 


Whatever be the reason, however, the alterathe 
has not been made without a clear conception of 
the gravity of the innovation; amd it is wel, 
therefore, that the pablic as well as the authorities 


| should understand that a principle is involved iz 
; the question. ‘ 
| Trustees of the Nationa] Gallery declined to take 


So lately as last January, th 
possession of the new rooms at South Kensingtor, 
on the ground chiefly that provision was not made 
“for securing to all classes free and couveniert 
access to the pictures,” a nintter, they sasert, 
‘*which it is the duty of the Trustees to provide 
for.” They embodied their views in a series af 
resolutions which were officially conveyed to the 
Lords of the Treasury. And as though thes 
were not strong enough, in the following month 
(Feb, 21, 1859) they adopted a new string of reso: 
lations of which the first was ‘‘ That arrangements 
for the easy and free access of the public at all time 
and ander all circumstances to the pictures of the 
National Gallery, uninterrapted by any arrang:- 
ments for payment of the charges made upen ct- 
trance to the other collections at South hensingtua 
Museum, are absolutely essential,” The second 
resolution was the corollary, that to secure this 
free secess there mast be provided *‘a separate 
entrance to the National Gallery, entirely distinct 
from” the entrance tothe Museni. Other ree- 
lutions were passed on a subsequent occasion 
- same effect, but it is unnecessary to repeat 
them. 

Nothing could be more explicit than what + 
have quoted ; and the Lords of the Treasury #e= 
to have acqniesced in the view taken by tls 
Trustees, for in their official letter (printed along 
with the Resolutions in the Civil Service Exc- 
mates), they say; ‘their Lordships fally recog- 
nise the importance of the measures proposed by 
them (the Trustees], and they have communicated 
the same to the Department of Science and Art in 
order that the requirements of the Trustees may 
be provided for in the construction of the baild- 
ing.” As a result of the resolutiens amd corre- 
spondence the separate entrance was constractel, 
a3 it now seems very unnecessarily, since the: 
*‘easy and free access ‘at all times, and under el 
circumstances,” which according to their ows 
deliberate resolutions “it is the duty of th 
Trustees to provide for,” is no longer vouchsafel 
But if this free access was so ‘absolutely esses 
tial” last spring, what has happened ta render = 
unnecessary this winter? What new angament ¢ 
extraneous influence can have so quickly remer 
the Trastees' scruples? Is the same measur: 
be meted ont at Trafalgar Square? Or is it oF 
the British pictures that the public are to pay = 
seo? In a word—is the National Gallery te > 
main a free, or to be made only a partially > 
exhibition ! 
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Memoranda Relating to the Block. Books pre | 
served in the Bibliothague Impériale, Paris. | 


By Samuel Leigh Sotheby. (Printed for the 


Author : not for sale.) 


Titese memoranda may be regarded as a supple- 
ment to Mr. Sotheby's great work, the “Principia 
Typographica.” On making known the result of 
the sale of the 250 copies of that work last year, 
Mr. Sotheby announced his intention of exmnining, 
during the — autuma, ‘the Xylographic 
treasures preserved in the public libraries of 
Europe.” He aecordingly proceeded to Paris, and 
spent ten days in collating the copies of the block- 
books in the Imperial Library, when his health 
ve way, aud he was compelled to return to 
ndon, leaving the remainder of his self-imposed 
task unaccomplished, Having, however, oxamined 
and made careful bibliographical notes of all 
the block-books contained in that library, and 
considering the improbability that he should 
be able to accomplish his projected examination 
of the other libraries on the Continent, he deter- 
mined, he tells us, on at once ‘‘ committing these 
Memoranda to the press, that they may be pre- 
served for the use of future bibliographers.” 

That these Memoranda will often be referred to 
by fature bibliogruphers and writers on the history 
of printing, there can be little doubt. They 
po 25 if Kir. Sotheby should still be unable to 
continue his projected examination, to stimulate 
agme one or more of the bibliographical fraternity 
to follow up his labours and complete the mono- 

he has here so well commenced, Whether 
t bo done or not, however, Mr. Sotheby's work 
Will retain its value. 

The memoranda are printed of the same size, 
and in the same manner, as the “' Prineipia Typo- 
graphica”—to which work itisa valuable addition, 
and in some small matters a correction. Thus in 
deseribing *‘ Das Leien des Menschen,” a unique 
bleck-book of fonr engraved pages, small folio, 
Mr, Sotheby says : : 

“The four pages were probably issued for 
educational purposes, in the same way as the 

ietorial alphabets are published at the present 

y. On reference to the ‘Principia Typo- 
graphica,’ vol. ii. Se 166, it will be seen by the 
wood engraving of the figure, representing, and 
marked with, the letter P, that I considered the 
series of designs to form an Alphabet of the same 
size as that fac-simile; but om examining the 
various designs, | find they do not, like the P from 
the corner of the first page of the first sheet, take the 
Jorm of the letter attached to them. The inaccu- 
racy of description here referred to affords another 
instance of the necessity of an author's personally 
exatnining the objects upon which he desires to 
give accurate information,” It is, however, vory 
seldom even in his ** Principia” that Mr, Sotheby 
misleads his readera by any such inaccuracy, 
This “ Leben des Menachea,” by the way, is a 
noteworthy 15th century lesson-book. Mr. 
Sotheby thus describes it; ‘‘The series of de- 
signs in each page are intended to represent the 
Life of Man in the present and future state. 
Those in the upper part show the as 
and ulterior happiness of the good; while the 
lower designs depict the sorrows and final suffer- 
ings of the bad. A descriptive text, in scrolls, is 
intermixed with the figures ; and at the corner of 
each design is a letter, the series in each free 
forming the alphabet.” It is in short, as will 
noticed, a sort of ‘‘ Pilgrimage of the Soul,” 
reduced to the capacity of children, and like that 
work might be cited a3 a proof that the Tinker of 
Elatow was a poor plugiarist. Butin truth, these 
allegories of the Life of Man were in the centuries 
preceding Bunyan, common in every language of 

urope, and set forth in every form. All that 
Bunyan did was to take a common clay mould 
and breathe into it the breath of life. Anyone 
who lucked into his Bible and abroad on the 
world, might readily cnough describe the good and 
evil ways of man; only one has described them 
#0 as to make them a living reality. But he who 
teally knows the ‘Pilgrim's Progress,” and yet 
doubts Bunyan’s unqualified declaration that 
‘manner and matter, too, was all his ow,” 





because certain allegories of man's life existed 
before, must indeod be a true member of the 
Little-Faith family. 

But this is a digression, and we must return to 
our black-letter fare. Besides describing every 
block-book in the Imperial Library, Mr. Sotheby 
has noted that the library is ‘* particularly rich in 
very early specimens of single wood engravings,” 
and he specifies some of them. In the discussions 
which have taken place respecting engraving on 
wood, France has never ventured to claim the 
ment of the invention, The cuts in her early 
books, it has been taken for granted, were printed 
from German and Dutch blocks. But ‘' that 
xylography with book type was practised in Franca 
at an earlier period than is generally supposed, is 
proved,” observes Mr. Sotheby, ‘*by the exist- 
ence of a small folio leaf preserved in the 
Bibliothtque Imperiale, It consists of a * Bonnet 
Song,’ and is executed in two columns, the first 
headed by a woodcut representing a man holding a 
pole, on whieh are affixed some bonnets or capa, and 
others before and behind him, The text commences 
beneath the design, as subjoined : ‘Que cornetics 
ow fe bruit,’ This xylographical relic originally 
formed a sheet of ficw leaves, A small portion of 
the sceond leaf is attached to it, It has evidently 
been taken from the cover of an old book.” Mr. 
Sotheby offers no su tion, however, as to the 
date of this satirical broad-shect, Passavant, in 
his volume just published (or to be published, for 
our copy is dated Leipzic, 1860 !}, does not seem 
to be aware of its existence, M. Renouvier, how- 
ever, in his valuable essay on ‘* Les Origines de la 
Gravure en France,” published since Mr. Sotheby's 
‘*Memoranda,” has noticed it at some length. 
From his researches and thoseof M. de Montaigton it 
appears certain that the piece of ‘* Les Aanix 
tonaudes” must have been printed in the reign of 
Louis XL, when the fashion of high bounets, for 
atime dominaut, was made the butt of satire and 
invective. The design, according to M. Renonvier, 
is puerile, and the outline coarge ; but its value is 
indisputable in the early history of the art of 
wood engraving in France. M. Renouvier has, 
however, been fortunate enough to discover 
an earlier and still more valnable specimen 
of French wood-engraving, ‘ Des News's Preus,” 
annexed toa manuscript in the National Li- 
brary, of the genealogies of the kings of France, 
by Gilles le Sonnier, surnamed Berry, who was 
appointed herald to Charles VII. in 1420. The 
piece consists of three plates, cach containing 
representations of three chevaliers under Gothic 
porticoes, with their names inscribed on labels 
above their horses’ heads. M. Renonvier gives a 
fac-simile of one of the plates, containing figures 
of Joshua, David, and Judas Maccabens—-all 
clothed in full medimval plate armour, with 
helmets on their heads, swords in their hands 
(except Maccabweus, who has a lance), and bearin, 
shields on which their arms are fully emblazon 
—Joshua’s being a dragon, David's a harp, and 
that of Judas a conple of birds of a kind more 
familiar to heralds than naturalists. The drawing 
and engraving, however, show that the dowed- 
noticrs toast already have attained very consider- 
able skill, and that France, at least ax early as 
the ——- of the reign of Louis XI., must 
have had beth wood-engravers and printers of her 
own, 

As in his ‘* Principia,” Mr. Sotheby nthe 
“Memoranda” carefully describes the various 
paper-marks {or water-marks, as they are com- 
monly called) in the books which come under his 
notice, and figures several which did not oc- 
eur in the same form among the hundreds 
figured in his great work. Though not the first 
to print trecings of these marks, Mr. Sotheby 
was the first in this country to eall attention to 
their value in connection with the investigation of 
the early history of printing and engraving, 
Several Continental authors bave written largely 
on the subject, but his “Principia,” we believe, 
still contains by far the fullest and most complete 
collection of figures of early paper-marks. His 
inquiries were, however, confined to those foand 
in books, ‘‘issned in [folland, Flanders, and 
Germany, during the ifteenth century, in connec- 


tion with the origin of printing.” Those of France 
he probably scarcely regarded as coming within 
these limits. But since it is clear that France 
—— not to be whotly ignored in a history of 
xylography, those who ore interested in the 


iv. of the Gasette des Beaux Arts; papers which 
are not the less deserving notice here, that they 
are a sort of first-fruits of the “Principia Typogra- 
pric,” the value of which work is fully ised. 
by M. de Viriville, who makes frequent reference 
to its pages, 

This time last year the Art Journal called upon 
us to congratulate it on having attained its 
majority, With a few natural blushes, it now 
confesses to having then added a year to its age. 
It was twenty, not twenty-one, It is rather 
awkwand to have to keep “coming of age” twice 
over; but that is for those who make the blunder. 
We are very well content to repeat our congratula- 
tions, and once more wish the Art Journal 
“many happy returns of the day,” and may it be 
better and stronger at every one of them, In the 
one-mind-twonty years of its existence, the Art 
Journal has not always made the most of its 
opportunities, but on the whole it has done good 
service to art, artists, and art-manufucturers ; and 
it has had no small share in bringing about a 
better understanding between urtists and the great 
public, and in diffusing the love and knowledge of 
art in England. The present number has the 
usual literary and artistic papers, and en, ravings 
of two more of the Royal pictures—Wilkiv's 
*Guerilla Council of War,’ by J. C. Armytage, 
and Greuze’s ‘Head of a Child,’ engraved in a 
hard mechanical style by A. J. Annedouche, Tho 
sculpture is Foley's monument to Mr, Jones, of 
Welchpool, which was in the last Academy 
Exhibition. 


One of the prettiest little Christmas books we hare 
seen for some time is that just issued by Messrs. 
Griffin and Farran under the title of Shakespeare's 
Household Words. 1t contains a selection of words 
of every-day wisdom--a small selection out of an 
almost exhaustless treasury—from the dramas of 
our great bard, arranged alphabetically. But the 
chief novelty of the book lies in its’ getting-up. 
Every page has a richly illuminated or the 
design of cach being different, and the ground 
being most commonly of gold. The frontispiece 
has an oval photograph of Shakspere, from the 
Stratford monument, enclosed within a frame of 
ouk-leaves on a gold ground, the whole har- 
monising very well together, Finally, the bindi 
is a chaste medieval illumination of crimson at 
and white on an ultramarine ground, comporting 
well with the riches within. The illuminations 
are by Mr. 8, Stanesby, the printing in colours 
by Ashbee and Dangertield, and they do much 
credit to their taste and skill. Altogethor it is a 
dainty little tome, and merits a seasonable 
welcome, 





Mr. J, H. Foley, R.A. is the sculptor selected 
for the execution of the Dublin statue of Oliver 
Goldsmith. ‘It only remains,” say the com- 
mittee in their circular, ‘to supply the necessary 
funds." Only! 

Stirling has its Wallace monument, if Scotland 

| has not. Mr. H. Ritchie's statue of the Scottish 
hero was purchased some time back by Mr. W. 
Drummond, ani by him presented to the good 
town, on condition that the burghers orien’ a 
suitabio pedestal. After some discussion they 
decided te erect for that purpose a new porch to 
the Athenwum building in King Street. This has 
beon done, and Sir William Wallace has just been 
exalted to his station on the top of the Wallace 
Poreh. 

The inhabitants of Spilaby, Lincolnshire, are 
taking measures for the erection there of a statue, 
er other memorial, of their distinguished towns- 
man, Sir Jolin Franklin. 

Nearly 30002, have wen subscribed towards the 
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fund for restoring 
of Ely Cathedral, as a memorial of 
Peacock, to whose untiring ene 


the restoration of the noble cathedral from the | 


deplorable state in which he found it on his 
appointment tothe deanery. Mr, Scott's estimate 
for the work required is 5000, 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


——~— 


Tur musical performances of the present, have 
been much less numerous than those of the t, 
week. With the exception of a great choral re- 
hearsal at Exeter Hall, in which 1600 performers, 
without instrumentalists, were en , and Mr. 
Hullah’s attempt at St. Martin's Hall to produce 
Mendelssohn's Alijah, as,it should be given, but 
very far short of what it ought to hare 
Promenade Concerts at Drury Lane have had it 
all their own way, yet without any great results. 
Mr. Ransford, it is true, gave an entertainment at 
St. James's Hall on Tuesday Evening, in which 
the early sea-songs of the British Navy by Dibdin 
and others, formed a prominent feature ; but this 
in itself is scarcely to be catalogued under the 
head of Music. As to the rehearsal at Exeter 
Hall, it does not fall within our province to criti- 
cise it, inasmuch as the — were not admitted, 
the subscribers to the Sacred Harmonie Society 
alone having had the privilege of listening toa 
mighty concourse of voices controlled as by a 
magician's wand by the kiton of M. Costa, who 
showed how carnest and exact he is in 
es the graduated effects of vast com- 

inations of sound, by means of exercis- 
ing the prerogative of insisting that all the 
marks should be observed—that a piano must 
really be a piano, and a dimiauendo bo as easy of 
accomplishment as a cresecndo up to fortissimos 

With respect to Mr. Hullah and St. Martin's 
Hall, we have said the performance of the Elijah 
was ‘fan attempt, and not the deed.” —— 
Mendelssohn was rarely more mercilessly handled ; 
for, with the exception of one or two of the solo 
parts, the execution was not even mediocre, the 
chorus being resolved to sing after their own 
fashion, and in their own time, and the band to 
disregard all the efforts of the conductor to keep 
them steady. Owing to the scanty attendance of 
public singers in London at this season of the 
year, Mr, Hullah could obtain no other first 

than Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, who, 
although a very graceful concert-room singer, and 
well up in such light music as the Dinorah 
“Shadow song,” and compositions of a similar 
class, is totally unequal to grasp the difficulties of 
such inspirations as Mendelssohn has given to 
the leading female voice in his t dramatic 
seenas of the Elijah, We cannot, indeed, do 
otherwise than express surprise that Mdme. 
Lemmens-Sherrington should venture upon such 
a flight ns that of ‘Hear ye, Israel!” and the 
upper line of the most majestic Sanctus that ever 
was written, Her voice is high enough in register, 
and its quality is also good, but it is not of a 
nature to tower above the instrumentation like 
that of a Novello or a Lind, or to support the 
other voices, as Mendelssohn purposed, Besides, 
the mind is wanting to bring out the —— 
effects, without which failure is inevitable. en, 
too, will this lady begin to mend her ee 
pronunciation? It is positively painful to listen 
to the manner in which she tortures the Queen's 
English. A debutante, Miss Mina Poole, sanj 
earefully in the parts allotted to her, and acquittec 
herself with much promise, and Miss F, Huddart 
obtained an encore in ‘‘O rest in the Lord,” more 
on account of the beauty of the music than for 
the manuer of the rendering. Mr, Wilbye Cooper 
sang the tenor music respectably, but nothing 
more, He wants both animation and pathos, 
without which even such exquisite morceaux as 
“If with all your hearts,” and “‘Then shall the 
righteous,” an unimpressively upon a mixed 
multitude of hearers, Mr. Weiss has, by study 
and painstaking, made the laborious réle of 
the phet his own, and on this occasion 
delivered its massive difficulties like a sound 


the | 


the octagonal tower and lantern | ‘mush 
the late Dean | alread 
is mainly due | tion of other porti 
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named, were employed in the interpreta- 


tions however call for no icular remark. 


Earnest as is Mr. Hullah's method of training his | 4, 


chorus, his upper school is not yet sufficien 
perfect, or au fait at the interpretation of su 
concerted music as abounds in the Alijak. They 


are enthusiastio—indeed rather too mach ao, 
Could Mr. Hullah but restrain their impetuosity, 
they would do both their master and themsel) 


far greater justice. 
The Drury Lane Concerts have not been a 


! success. The performances have been made up of 


music good, bad, and indifferent, the former hap- 
pily, and for the most part prevailing; but whether 
the taste for such ré-wnions has died out with the 
departure of M. Jullien, or whether the weather 
has been too unfavourable for the public to venture 
out of doors, or whether any other cause, unknown 
except to a few, has prevailed to keep that public 


| away, certainly the audiences have neither been 


large, nor enthusiastic. 

The performance of the Messiah by the Sacred 
Harmonic Society, drew an immense audience ; 
but of that performance itself we must defor our 
remarks till next week. 

At the Royal English O there has been no 
change of performance to demand remark. 





Lycecm THeater.—The Key Under the Door- 
mat, a new farce produced here on Monday, will 
not do—its one good point, the introduction of 

saved it from condemnation. Miss 
St, George sang these, and when she sings one 
must applaud, ‘The farce gave Mr. Rouse, the 
new low comedian, an opportunity of displaying 
his speciality—clever singing, bat it must be 
confessed he was not very successful. The plot of 
The Key Under the Doormat is hopelessly stupid 
—though French. Two gentlemen court each the 
wife of theother—ultimately they discover their po- 
sition, and resolve to be respectable for the future. 


It has been thought none bat a dervish could 
dance as dervishes do, but M. Espinosa proved, on 
Saturday night, at the Princess's, that a Frenchman 
can go as mad as the veriest dervish in the east, 
He danced in a ballet from the Porte St. Martin, 
Faust, He has created « sensation, and he certainly 
turns and turns so rapidly that if he is not A ner 
the spectator is, and the effect produced is almost 
as sickening as it is surprising. 





XEW MUSIC, 

Love in Idieness Waltzes, (Leoni Lee.) Some 
of these waltzes are potty, though none have 
any claim to originality. e object strongly to 
the abrupt change of key from B flat to A, in the 
introductory movement of the coda; it quite 
spoils the effect of an otherwise pretty movement. 





MISCELLANEA. 


—_—— 


Nationa, Gaieny, Buitisu Scnoo1, Sovrx 
Kensixcrox.—-The following regulations for the 
admission of the public have been 
the Committee of Council on Education, and the 
Trustees of the National Gallery: 


the National 
Momiays, Tucedays, and Sasa 
Wedneadays, Thursdays, aml 


4 The public will be admitted to the National Gallery, 
British School, also through the Museum every day. and 
on those nights when the Museum is open, according to 
the regulations of the Museum. On those ni 
National Gallery, British Bebool, will be 

Dope. 

Wednesday being a pablic at the National Gal- 
Jery, and © students’ day at South Kensington 
Maseum, will be a students’ day at the National 
Gallery, British School, and the public almiteed omy. 
ment (6d.) to the South Kensington Museum eT 
admitted alao to the National Gallery, British School, 
throngh the Muscum only, the National Gallery students 
belng admissible by the separate entrance. 

4 On Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fri when 
only Students are admitted to the Natio Gallery, 
Hritish School, the public admittel by payment (6d.) to 


, in the daytime 


ia the 
by the 


ons of the oratorio. Their exer- | opened on Monday, Sth Decemb 








' through 
beautifying 
by 
populous elty of 
bundeed Ni 
ioe 


L the South Kensington Museum will be admitted to the 


\ 
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cian. Several female artistes, besides those | National Gallery, British School, throngh the Musem 
| 


&. Tan Nattowar Gattery, Berrise Scmoon, will be 
mbar, 

Newsrarers ADDRESSED TO THE East Isptzs, 

auritivs, CeyLos, AUSTRALIA, OR CHixa— 


The public are reminded that notice was given = 
March last, that in order to pay the cost of trams: 
through Egypt (a cost which been largely m- 


creased, owing, in part, to an important im: 
ment in the service), Newspapers sent vid South. 
ampton and Suez, addressed to the East Indies, 
Ceylon, Mauritius, Hong Kong, China, Australis, 
or any other country or place eastward of Sox, 
will, on the a and thence- 
forward, be subject to an additional ch. of cas 


penny making the rates as follows :— 
Newspaper adi i 


when not exceeding 4 ouncesin weight ; 3d. whee 
above 4 ounces and not exceeding 8 ounces in 
weight ; ld. being added for every additional + 
ounces or fraction of 4 ounces. Upon Newspapers 
addressed to any of the other countries or places 
referred to, 2d. for each Newspaper, of whatever 
— No alteration will be made in the postam 
of -packets sent by this route, as they already 
pay a transit rate; nor will any cha 45 mad 
in the postage of Newspapers sént rid Marseille, 
the present charge on such Newspa being 
sufficient to cover the cost of transit throug: 
Egypt. Noalteration, moreover, will be made i 
the of any Newspapers which may be 
directed to go ‘By Private Ship.” The chan 
——_ Newspapers will remain as at present, 





“UNION JACK.” 
To the Editor of He Lirenany Gazerre. 
8in,—In Johnson's Dictionary, among other 
meanings of the word “Jack,” I find ‘‘ The 
colours or ensign of aship.” Does not this supply 
a more obvious derivation for the compound 
“Union Jack” than that quoted in your last 
im from the Art Journal, IJ doubt if 
ilors in the reign of King James were likely to 
care how their king was described in i 
documents. I beg to sign myself 
Dee. &, 1859. A New Svupscuiper. 








HE BOOK OF THE THAMES, FROM ITS 


RISE TO IT# FALL. By Mr. be 
tu, ir ond Me S.C HALL. Wi 


THE at Tweaks to THE PORLIC 


‘We have the honour te submit 
bie ae Kook 


e 
ancient world, fi 


fort theare 
the Garat Hronwar by which a 
ations traverse the 


5 Gesette. 
Tn three bindings:—Cloth, 18s; wepertly gilt, tle, marecco, Ma 
AnTaDS Hace, Virtee, & Co, 3, Patermeter Row. 


THE 





This day, price Te. tf. post Gyo. choth. 

DAY OF SMALL THINGS. 
Hy the Auther of * Mary Powell.” 

Aatare Hats, Varen, & Co, 25, Patermomer Rew. 





Just published, 
THE LADIES' OWN BOOK. 


Moral, and Physical Instructor. Ilasteated, a“ - 
edeguntly gilt. 3s 6, A most sultatie Christznas gift dor a Foun int 


W. KR. McPuvw, #1, Ludgnte Till, Londen ; and Gtaspew. 





Just pablished, foap. cloth, price Te, Gd. 


BIERRE DE _BOISMONT ON HALL 

. ATIO ory and Explanation of Appertiier 

ited tréan the French by RO mar f, TtUMe ries az MEL? 
Ieedoa: Hover Rewsnaw, 36, Strand, 
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DENMAN, 
TATONUCRE ies ir ata aii CAN | UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 


OTT ph rney. &ec. Finest ieeportations, Ms. 
INCLUDED, an advamtage greatly cperciaged othe br the | 


eis ee a constantly inereasimg connection, saving the great 








aanoyance of returning them. 
A Pint Sampte af both for 3¢ stampa, The Funds or Property of the Company, aa at Slat December, 1868, amount. £652, énvest onernm 
Wine tx Case forwarded free to any railway station im Engtand. . ¥ = then a res a et te 618 Se. 10d. et in G em 
EXCELSIOR BEANDY, Pale or Brown, lis. per gallon, or 2y. PE courition, 
per dozen, 
Terms, 7 orders tall ittanee. Cross 
ednqure! Bank fLaadia.” Prise lite breaded ee cnibeatinn Tax How. FRANCIS SCOTT, Cuarmuay, 
JAMES L. DENMAN, CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esg., Derery-Cuamaan. 


#6, Fenchurch Street, corner of Railway Piece, London, a 


12s = 7 INVALID LIVES.—Persons not in sound benlth may have their lives insured at equitahle rates. 
Coe Gre Ea ee AE ee LA DLAND COD | ACCOMMODATION IN PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS.—Only one-half of the Annont Premium, when the Insurance 
Vrofrwot Tarzan and Thowses,of Guy's | is for Life, requires to be paid for the first tive years, simple interest being charged on the balance. Such arrangement 
ff the tat is equivalent te ax on adewuce of 50 per cent, upon the Anunal Premiam, without the borrower bering recourse to 
it necessity Buresies, or assigwing and there! parting with his Policy, during the currency 
ont the , irrespective of the great attendant expenses in such armpebente = 
a above mode of Insurance has been found most advantageous when Policies have been required to corer 
onelary transactions, or when incomes applicable for Insurnnee are at present limited, ne it necessitates half 
the outlay formerly required by other Companies before the present system was instituted by this Office. 


LOANS—Are granted likewise on real and personal securities. 























* charvrters thie wit! be found to pommes En m big: 
ints is, G2,, Pints 4, 6el,, warts de 6d,—T9, St. Yaur's Church. 





EATING'’S COUGH LOZENGES, — What 











diseases are more fetal in thelr amen than negiveted 
Coughs, Colds, Sore Throats, or Longwlar A The fest and =z 
Dest reamed skEATENG IL ae B., ds. €., and ; ie 
wre pg eae is eh Cees han t' Gt Penne Forms of Proposals and every information afforded on application to the Resident Director, 
Cramyerd, London. “Hetallby alt dregelete, Be, 8, Warsetoo Puace, Part Mant, Lompox, 8.W, 
(By Order) E. LENNOX BOYD, Resident Director, 

OLLOWAY'S OFNTMENT AND PILLS , 

ons om ertoec need erect ot 
wees a“ i 

(th ated cases uf ¢: ours in AN oO F DP E P OS8 I T,|) NOORTH BRITIS ; yr. 

a vast varinty of dleeases (euch ax indigestion, scortutic eruptions, B a ap. 1846. iN  ealtceeee a COMPANY. 


3, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON. 6, SACKVILLE STREET, D * 
, URLIN. 


Incorporated hy Hoyal Charter and Act of Parliament, 1809. 













rubbed over the left side, liver. and chest, when stomnck or Liver ix Fartion desirons of menor ore joested to examine the 
k of t, by eh a tute of ieterost x 
should be taken according te the printed gaat ing a of pont ™ many | Fiecbdine ts ew Premiums Pee TOM sosesrensseseaee a rE 
Treponits made by special agreement may be withdrawn without | }ruttt realised since 0 last septemnial investigati lala 
‘The interest is payabte in J: and Jui: Honus declared of Bt, S9, Cent. FER ASNUM Of OVETY policy 
FREEDOM FROM COUGHS IN TEN MINUTES AFTER USE Prise Moaxmox, ; Managing Director. opened prior to December tit, iN 
Forms for opening Accoumta sent free on le Fire Pretojums received i 1056... .....60.cereceeeeee Tis ies 


15 INSURED HY 


D*,_ LOCOCK'S PULMONIC WAFERS.— 
ure of asthma, From Mr. W. Barton, Apothrearies’ 
tor had been 








LONDON BOARD, 
SIR PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Chairman. 
Jekn 1. Glennie, Baq., Deputy Chairman. 


[MPeALAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
1, OLD BROAD STREET, LON 


Inerrrurep 180). 


began 
terls himectf quite wett aqnia. Ile sleeps well at might, amd is quite iiramerans, ein Conall Ean, Fer North E 1 Kaori, tg. 
CK ONIC WAFERS give tnetant retief and FREDERI x cart ae fools madera aapllickets c 
DR. Looe ‘5 PULM . ® anda EI CK PATTISON, Esq., Dey Chairman, 
rapid cure of asthma, comghs, aed all ¢isoréers of the breath and ©, Rareiay, Keg. George Hitkert, Raq. aoe Doble, Eaq., Lancaster mech pone 
“ro SINGERS and PUBLIC RPRAKERS they are invaluable for se ce Ea, og Midtert, Esq. Eq Benkere—Uaten Dank pabarcae 
b ames Newman 5 Forms of , 
Searing and stecngthening the volee. They 8 pleseast taste. : Prospectuses, _. may te olteined at 
Price Le Ipa, 2 Rac nad Als por'bor, Bold bp all drumpiate Hyainnd Hen Cer. rq. | Wile’ deka Hag. Ofce, , MEW RANK BUL a weenie Loam, 
Henry Davidson, Esq. Martin T Smith, Baa M ACHAX BOCTEAry . 
; 5 








ACCIDENTS ARE OP DAILY OCCURKENCE. 


[SSURANCE DATA SHOW THAT ONE 
jUnkD BY mY ACCIDINT VeAnET 7 MORE Ob LERS In. 


N ACT OF CHARITY.—A Gentleman having 
Scsifana tly sunprae hc oa charac le 
peor ag by emer rey bape ay simvilarly situated a» may restore them to 


BECURITY —The assured eran tae font at of 
iemert ofa MILLION A ‘AND HALF Wviline tee 
Uabélities attaching to muteal asurance, 


LAs ip Laer Four~ ‘ffiha, or Righty , - yh af the Profits, are 





towla mt to y adarees, nckeingtwopostage | assiened to wery fifth year. to 
_—— le trp Pntage Addn =, Those Howans, Eaq., Clive | participate efter payieent ofone Jeembum, Pe a eines oh wt mouse 0 8: a Sxed ad etla ramos of ©. per week 
a . a 
Howse, near ae Conpsey ies disbursed in payment of claims and rete saad cM Ry peter, in the MAILWAY 1 PASNENGERS 
Vrroposals for insurances niay be made at the ChicfOffice,24 above; ci which bas already paid in compensation 
T ‘ie “7 S at the Branch Otter, 16, Pall » London ; ef to any wf tee agente Peru crs 
ULLETON'S EMBOSSING PRESSES (Patent 4 ach 0 ; re Ty of Propesat an rica Ba Prospectuens may be hed nt, the Commpany"s 


Wat ACtrpents ALoxe may 
year, No charge for Mtamp Dety. palcue My Bion. 
ttasa J. Vian, Secretary. 
Raflway Passengers” psa 
Ofsces, 3 3, Old Broed Street, Lense Ed. 


e for «tame; hate envelopes, de. With steel die, 
wer) for « ay ae ant pe papre, pee, iquare, We 
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ga BOOK PLATES. .— With Arms, 

ereet te, Oe.; Crete emera: seals o¢ rings, Se; enon Amemnes aE Ee 

qin jo ich Maley and the’ “or of Reteee wae mS Techarged te ame on otning oar fcluntars Coe en wilt MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 

bourn Street, Leicester Square, W She Lathes Kingdom, and that all Pullels les wil be pd In fll where SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIPE 


= Lavaawen, Secretary. 





Ixerereren Deal. 














ARDS.—Best Quality only.—A ate, 
coerced 1m su tet rate. ce pate cat | rE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE socrery | RM2Ome:—%.6r ASDREW satans, moncrcnoM. 
Wedding Ca ‘Gentian Siedeashs %® Enameled ALL Sel Sth. ane, Profice are divided every three years, and Wwhally belong to the 
Eavrboges, wth waden name pried inmide tea, free. —T.Crrte- (Patabliebed 4.0 hers tra ng Street, Cheapside, EC. Landon. | members of the Society. The last division took place at Ist March, 
vor, Heraldic Eegraver,25,Cranbours Street, Square, WC. as x fe pot py mnt a ot iste, amd from the rowults of it is taken the following 
trety by the pivedy pecumalation of the pre pyr be Brienatne rH EXAMPLE OF ADDITIONS. 
. members, Amurahers Potict ron £1 werep ler Ma! 
MARK YOUR LINEN WITH CULLETON’S | ince towards ot sans mn apie Plieta worden rg ran pen 
PATENT ELECTRO-SILVER PLATES. The mat easy, | No extra charye to sewurers Joining Tatuntoes Rifle ar Artiliery | nt the date of entry to have been # thee cadtinen may be sar- 
prevents the ink « reading, and ever Washes out, Amy person can Policies taken out on or before the Bist Theeemaber, te the Society for a t pay eet of WU, ITs. Bd, oF sch, 
pt a ad. crest, 36. with aire » 3, 04.5 vet starmps.— will (hare theadventnae of one year in every but also entitle the nents fe a present eee oe ef bOI, 4s. aw A 
28, Cranlourn Ktreet, Leicester Square, W.C. Policy Would receive future tri 
MOXEY! MONEY! UNITED KINGDOM ADVANCE THER EX!’ ISTING ASSURANCES AMOUNT TO . oes MEST OT 
ASSOCIATION, OFFICES— THK ANNUAL REVENUE ‘ Se bry 


THE abet MULATED FUND 
Coutribitsons of 


ULLETON'S HERALDIC OFFICE AND | a, sancuusten oon De moss, LONDON. 





4 GENEALOGICAL STUDIO, foe ints Poni 4 ‘Kings, 
ae bata nearly every Cami! rn ni I anol, 
America, &e. Xo tee for exarch “of arms: plain sketeh, te. in OARS from SI. to to a 00N. {ranted ies Peper 
wae Oona with exieinal prantct Arane-\is, peu permons Neithim three vives dupes Deru LONDON OFPICE, 2, POULTRY, E.c. 
—T. Couurros, Genealaget, .Cranhourn Street, Leicester Square, bet, pe qoueiyy ottaree eect " 
W.C. The studie and Whrary open dally. application sent epon rece postage stamps Ancup. T. Rerextr, Agent, 
Also advances to any amount on property. 











Berry AND LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 

SOCIETY, 26, IANCOLN'S INN PIELDS, 
Notice is bereby that all percen ome dha 

pereeter. be wereld ett this foty an ra a 

und to parkorel ax multary duties required & them her ik yee 

Gr wat, oo bong a6 the service be Meals to Greet Britain tain eed Lae, 
By order of the Hoard of Directors, 

Sth December, t80, Aatuca H. Barre, Actuary and Secretary, 


ENSON’S WATCHES. 
“ Perfection of mechanism,”"— Morning Post. 
GOLD WATCHES, 4 to 100 Gs —SILVYER WATCHES, 2 to # Ge, 
Send Two Stamps for Benson's Ubestrated Watch Pamphict, 


Watehes erat ree to-any pert of a tae Unttes Kingdom, on roce|pt of 
Les] 


BAU, Ladpate Will, London, RC. Esfaldished 1789, 


OTICE OF DIVIDEND.—BANK OF 
DEPOSIT (Extabtished ae. 1844), No. 3, Pall Mall East, 
London, &W—The WARKANTS fur the uaiy- YEARLY IN? 
TEREST, at the sate of 4 per cent. perannem,om Deposit 
to the 20th dene, nrv ready for delivery, and payable dally between 
the hours of 1a and 4. Perea Monnssox, Managing Director, 


dune iith,1 
and forms seat frec on application. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


seus 
METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 
2X ROYAL ComMAND, 


OSEPH GILLOTY begs most respectfully to 


inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institetions, amd the 
ye generaliy thot, rf a tore! application of his uneiyalied 
achinery for making Steel Yens, aud, in accordance with the 
selentific spirit of the t he has introduced a xew senres of his 
emeful (tions, which for cLCELLENCE OF TEMPER, ualirY oF 
MATOEtAt Bas above all .crearsxnes t® rasce, he belbewes will ensare 
tation, and defy competition. 
ca bears the in press af his Fame as 4 cunrantes of quality; 
tep in the uveal style of boxes, comtaining one gross 
outalde, and the far simile of his signatare, 
att cack At the request uf persaus extensively engaged im tultion,¢.G. has 


WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC TENS, 


which are especially ndapted to their wee, being of different degrees 
Seaceinelite aes wick ne, medias, and bevad poants, sultabée for 
the various kinds of Writing taught In Schools, 

all Stationers, Hookselliers, amd other respectabte 
Dealers in Stoel Heme —Mervhants and wholesale Dealers can be 
supplicd at the Works, Graham Street | 96, New Street, Mirmingham; 


No.9], JOHN STREET. NEW YORK: and mg 1, GRACECHURCHK 
STREET, LONDON 





* RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY'S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 


HITES MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER 


TRUBK, reg sequiring ne steel round the body, is recom- 
mended for the fotlo pecullaritics and advantages: — Tet, facility 
of epelication : 2nd, pin I freedom from: Mability to chafe or exce- 


oth a worn with equal comfort in any position of 
body br aantk or Gays ith, it adasite of every kind of exercise 
einen the alightest incon neanvenience to the wearer, and is perfcetly 


comcealed from observation. 


“ We do not beeitate to give to this intention our magvelited * 
Probation, and we strenuoasly advise the bed of it te all those who 
cand im meed of that peotestion, which y cantet so fully, her 
with the same comfort, obtain frews any othe? apperatoe or truse ae 
from that which ww have the highest satisfactloa im thes recom- 
teemding.”"—Church and State Gazette, 


the (ollowing eminent 1—Willlam 

Baq., &., Profesor A, im King's College, 

® in to the i ‘s Culloge Has onde ne 
Si ta oe mere w 


bthaleai Hospital ; a Bow. 
, Assistant Susmoon to King's Semesel ata 
| Setiar Assistant Ly ‘Honplias 


th - nto the M. 
Sus. Ra wet . Burgeon to ft es, omg Mm XA a @. 
on “bn! lice Forne ; 


ef te the seouepeitian 

rgcom to Prinew Albert; Itobert 

Pee Durgecs to the 
and many ol 


oy kn > Emy. 
pas “S, iy, ia ‘ake, Baa, iondun ‘Tras Society; 
Erasmus Wilson, Req. 
A desert we cltealar may be had Post, and the Truss (which 
camuet fal to fit! con be forwarded by ust, on seed the 
foremee of the body two inches below the hips to the Mansfacturer, 
Mik. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDO,,. 


Price of n Bingle Truss, ir... Tle, Mir. Oe. and Bs, 6d. YF 
Price ofa Double Trum, is. 6d... iz. and Sis. Ge, Postage, ‘ad. 
Price of an Umbilical Truss, #20. and Se. td, Postage, ls. 10d. 


Post-oftice orders to be made payable to John White, ust-office, 
Piccadilly. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c,— 

Fel pda we ned laes why 979 are thade i+ recommended by the 

preuliarly ELASTIC and COMIPRESSIN and 

One eiving efficient und mane E wy ay 

poh ot " hy KNESS & SWELLING of the LEGS, icon 
VEINS BPRAINS, Gx It is porous, lin phates aud 

sive. and is drawn oe eke a ih ordinary stor! aria orcas aired 74, 6d 

to ite. rach; postage tal, 


40UN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, tm, PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 
Ge Specimens may be seen at the Crystal Palace. 








Bitar & COLS WINDOW POLISH for 
kiy and effectually CLEANING and POLISHING PLATE 
TULASS WINDOWS, MIRHORS, &c., and instantly re- 

ra GREASE and the DEPOSIT of GAS, &e. &e, 


*," hy the use of this Paste 75 per coat. of labour, tne, and 
expense, will be saved, and a far clearer appearance produced. 


Sold in 34. Gt, and le, Boxes, Every where, 
MANUPACTORY,CAMUEN ROAD, CAMDEN TOWN,N-W, 





TESTIMONIALS, 


€1 and 62, St. ne, * Cherch an an oo 
mt = ELay Ww 
pies Veta heya a 
ill forward us, at your earliest conveniewer, a doren sores ofthe 
Messrs. Hanes oemtemen, your vrs Havruxas,& Co. 


4, Bt. Paul's Churchyard, Mareh 23rd, 1650. 
Genthemen.Having used the bex of Window Polteh left with us, 
and Snding it amawers every purpose It profexes to do, request you 
willforward one dozenof yoursiapenny boxes, G. H- Seerrn & Co. 





Gloecexter Howse, Ludgate Hill, 2th Mareh, 1648, 
Gentlemen —We have tried the sainphr of Window Molish left 
with us, and nr are perfectly satisfied with it, and shall feel obi; ed by 
yoersending uscnedoaen of sixpenny boxes. Joux Haarey & Co, 
Argyll House, 236, se, end 208- e 3m, Regent Street. 
me 
Gentlemen.—The Window Polish we haet bod deen 
to be a very effectual article for cleaning titres, Aides mating t thee i- 
the work; we will (hank you to send half-a-daten boxes at your 
eonrenience. Weare, yours, &c., Nooo & Oncuaky, 
Wholesaic Agents, UATTY & CO,, Pinshery Pavement. 








HE PATENT GLASS MEDICINE MIXER 
rf te Bpoome o¢ other articics of Metal that corrodn ar. 
Ne inv should be withest them. Town and country chetlats, 
moediclar vendors, and others requiring agencies, may apply to 
RB. COGAN, Patentec.4, Red Lion Square, Londos. 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE | 


WITH THE 


BEST ARTICLES 
AT 
DEANE’S 


ESTABLISHED, A.D. 1700. 
prox BEDSTEADS.—Deaxe & Co. manufac- 


ture and supply every Rapa of irom and tenes hedeteads, 
and have ot ak Cs ties a oe Chemaetacnan cm hand. togetber 
with Pull particulars of 
prices, wi s Mustratione, sent by mut {free}. 





ORTICULTURAL & MECHANICAL TOOLS, 

—In thin ft will be found oretr hy impletemt requisite 

for the practical or ectentifie horticwlturist udiiog all modern and 

imgroxes eens, enrenee priced istavn application, post free. 

¥ yine in} homie to it, They well ada lg 
coaltect, the proctical moechande, or the Lcnigeant, e 


CONOMIC COOKING STOVES, RANGES, | 
&e.—Drsse & Co. recommend with confidesce their improved 
Cooking Stove, It ls cheap in FL cost, simple in construction, casy 
of management, cx) mie of 8s ae eee Emeeet of work with a 
comparatively small consumption of furl, i= is manufactared in 
sizes suttadle for lange oramall famitios. apelin Ooty daily im the 
stove and fender departieeat; where may ass raved 
maid ection range, ood the improved cottage range, each ‘wit 
ler, 


Paices or rus Ranons— 


4feet wide ,, £13 100 {tee Binchootis oo 
feet Finches 13 00) Sheet... wie 
dfectGinches 16 vo Sisctaincbes 21 oe 


DEANES TABLE CUPLERY has teen cele- 
Tre tle eratenaves Ah ‘ape aa im sige state sulted be the 
taste and meratised every purchaser. Ladsew insors in choace wurkety, 

Penkalycs and every description of pocket cutlery: 


SfeetéincheaLn 10 6 
H  Homanes M06 
éfeet - % oe 








ieard | A FE FURNISHING LIST.—For the convenience 


pereoms fernishing, Deane & Co. have arranged « compirte 


Priced Tate Articles requ. mist in Mtting ie a se Hesidence, 
embraci pale: various af their Bai 
ealontates te Caw ill 


in the selection of "thet 
free. 


woods. This list Kase & Co, whl furw forward to any addres, port 





Purnishing Warehouses, 4, King BL Street. London Bridger. 
haddlet y nee Harness uhetery, 2end 3, Arthur Street East, 


Teetion Hridge 
Gas ae Establishment, 1, Arthur Street East, London Bridge. 
arehousts, Arthur Arthur Atrwet West, London Hridge. 


Export W 
TRADE A MARK. 


BROWN & POLSON’'S 


PATENT CORN FLOUR, 
REFERRED TO THE BEST ARROWROOT. 


Deliciows in Pretticgs. Custards , Hianemange, Coke &c., and 
fspecinlly sulted to the ¥ of children and invalids. The Lancet 
states "This is superior te an thing of the Kisd known.” Trade 
Jens sad Recipes on cea Pocket Sand idee. Oteain it where 
inferior ietituted, trom Pally Grocers, Coemisis, 

rs. 


are not sl 
Confectioners, and Corn 
Paisley; Dublin 


‘a, Market Street, Manchester; and 29, lronmonger Lane, Leadon. 





NOW THYSELF !—The secret art of dis- 
corering the tree CHL RACTER of INDIVIDUALS Lhe! 
iartties of thele HAN! pb G, hat bong been 
hy NIK COUPELLE with astemis! snot Her Saartling 
Gelineations are we Fi full and erated iffering froa anything 
pie. All persons wishing ' to“ know Uheeerlves,"* 
any frieedin © ape g aren inast send aspecimen of 


the 


will recive, ina few days, o minute detail of the mental amd 
quatities, talents, tastes, affections, virtues, &c. Of the writer, with 
many other things hitherto umwuspected. “lam 


accurnte description you have given of mysclf."—Mired 





O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 


WHISKERS, &c.? ROSALIE COUPELLICS CRINUTHIAL 
is guaranteed to juce Whiskers, Mot iene few weeks, 
und testeee the Hair ie babdnees from whatever come, it 
when weak, prevent its falling off, and effectually check greyness in 
all ite stages. For the nugvery it la reammended by a mari of 
109 PRysickans, for promoting a fine, bealthy head of hair, 
averting baldness in after rn. Sold by all Chenalets, wrisciass a 
sent post free on receipt of 24 penny stamps by Miss Coupelie, “2, 
Castle Street, Newman Strewt, Uxfora Street. Landon. Mrs Carter 
writes,” My hend. which was bald, is now covered with mew hair.’* 
aera. Craven," Through using it I have an exeellent moustache," 
=—Mr, Yates,“ The roung man hasnow a good palr of whiskers, I 
want (we packets for othere Tag 





PRIZE MEDAL LIQUID HAIR DYE. 
ONLY ONE APPLICATION 


INSTANTANEOUS, INDELIBLE, HARMLESS, & SCENTLESS. 


Am cases, post free. Se. Sf nnd G..direet from E. FP LANGDALISS 
Laboratery, 72, 1. atten Gander, Londun, 1, 

“ Mr. Lanpdale’s peeparations are, to war 
ordinary Doiuciiens of modern chemistry.” 
News, July 19, L631, 

wh tong and interreting report on the prodarteof & FP. Langdale’s 

Roracery, 7. a pees Seienthic Commisstem from the Editor of 
yn Tas will be found im that joursal of Saterday, Jongary 10th, 
1857, A copy will be forwarded for two stanepe. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


aulnd, the most extra- 
—Iitwetrated London 


THE EUROPEAN & COLONIAL WINE OOMPARY. 


No. 122, Patt Mase, 5.W. 


yA above are iy hae be been formed for the 
Gentry, and Privete 

ites ith rt ot tas higheetabancctens ot acaving 

teat least 30 per cent. 


SOUTH AFRICAN SHERRY Dds, & 244. per dor. 
SOUTH _APRICAN PORT, ‘Ms, & Dhe. 
The finest ever Introduced into thiscoumtry, =" 
ROYAL VICTORIA SHERRY ........ 3s. 
A truly excellent and natural wine. 
SPARKLING EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE 241 
Equal to that usually charged G08. per dor. 


SPLENDID OLD PORT... ceersccceseren €2t- ” 
‘Ten yearsin ‘ood. 
PALE COGNAC BRANDY ,,...-s:5e00ee S24, 2008. ,, 


Tottios aud packages included, and free to any London Rail 
packages ed, r war 


Termscash, Country orders to be accompanied with a remittance. 
Price Lists sent free on application. 
WILLIAM KELD TIPPING, Manager. 


WINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE LUXURY. 
UR VERY SUPERIOR PORTS, SHERRY, 


MADEIRA, &c.,0f which we bold an Mock are new 
iu Sellliant condition, at TWENTY SHILLINGS PER 


Helng imported from the CAPB of GOOD HOPE, they 
charged balf the usual duty ore 


Pint samples of either sent for 12 Stamps, 
Delivered free to any London Raltway Terminus. Terms, cash, 
or approved reference prior to delivery. 


“Tied your wine to be pure amd ited. and I have ne 
doubt of its being far ere erhuloomns than artificial mixtasrs 
tee often sold for genuine Sherry. 


“HY. LETHEBY, M_D., Lonéom Hoepital.” 
The Analysis of Dr. Letheby sent free om application. 
BRANDY, tl, per gation, 


ANDREWS & HUGHES, Wholesale and Spirit Immperters, 
Eon bed Friar, Mark ie 








HAU-DE-VIE—This 
only 16s, per 


pure PALE BRANDY, 
\y tree frou 


tations of veritable Cognac. In French 
securely packed ia a case for the country, He. 


HENKLY BRETT & 0O., Old Purnival 4 Distitlery, Holtors. 


PURE SCOTCH MALT WHISKY, 


DoOXALD DUNCAN'S PURE SCOTCH MALT 


WHISKIES are CHERA MORE Fa niepmeoate, end 
YAR SUPEMION to the finest TPRENCH 


ROTAL BALMORAL, a very fine, mild, pherrany 


Lie per gallon. 
The PRINCES USQUENALGH, ® Tuch-edmared 
and delicious eplrit 2... 0... c see c ese eeeereeseee 


i” ,, 
DONALD DUNCAN'S celebrated Rogisterrt PD. 
WHISKY, of extraordinary quality and age .... 3s. a 


ot either of the chase eqnt to part, or samepie 
eaweniel fer is depo ‘Terma, Cash. = re 


4, Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C. 


W. SILVER & Co.'s mapa et WARE- 








* HOUSES, @ and @, CORN —OUTFITS for 
Australia, India, aed Chins, for Naval 4 itary OMe, Cadet, 
Midshs, . Civillans, clothing for * beame ™ 
vie, Naval and Mili maMorans an civiliaw pees of tie best 
material Bloves, &c., ladies’ cut- 


Masulactory, Silvertown (opposite ILM. Deck yards), Wool wicd. 





TO BUILDERS, SHIPPERS, &c. 


=| hes JOHNSON informs the above that he is 
them with an: soy wecent of GROCKD w 3 
.& Lead and Paints ore Feecanmeended te ine 


Trade a8 posses) . an pe tela 

than any other, ani Climate 

scdil adem to be addrewed to J, JOHNSON, Kew Bridge, rest 
Ww 





(THE UNIVERSAL GAS BURNERS’ REGU- 
i (Geyelin stent). only. 

the ain frm ryan van and the cost of each 
er a of premure, 

ts heme than Une Ligh rg 3 per hour. Can be flied —, = 

to, or distant from, the Burner, is ornamental, sim: & cusstrec 

winks dagurten sitny eis tnt acre tales Pots eke 

Marneut an rorciph of beet in portage stasnpe. = . 

W. H. Kexxepry, Ageet, 62, Oxford Street, Londen, WUC. 





HEHYGIENICSPRING LATHS BEDSTEAD 
\Geretin's Patent}, commtining the = advantages of Metallic Bed- 
w the eumfort of a Spring Mattras 
cost. sideyer avented: invaluable best ned noust 
Bedstead ever fuvented, invaluable for hot 
possibly berbour vermbn, 
fold by W.H, Kzwuzsr, Agent, 442, Oxford Street, Londen, W 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH is the only 
Starch used in her Majest pF a 22nd as poo =e 
eipled parties are now making and o1 rele sm tmuitaties of 
the Glenteld march, we hereby cotton all eur custemmers te bt 
earefal, when pu paneer, to see that the word GLEN FP LELD i 
tach packet, to copy which Is felony 


WOTHERSPOON & 00, GLASGOW AND Lox pox 











Printed by Jewan Basen Ne. 16, Malvern Cottages, Fortiand Mace North, Caphom Road, is the count: 
elty of London, and published by him at the o@ce, No.4 Rouverse Sirect, Fleet 





Of Surrey, at the office of Messrs. Reapacnt & Fraxs.in the peevinet of Whitetria: in ‘he 
in the sane precinct and city —Sarvasar, Deormber lo tee. — 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, ART, AND GENERAL INFORMATION. 


No. 77.—You. II]. New Senres,] 








Rew ACADEMY OF ARTS. 


hee MEDALA were awarded 
fo famed Lun, foe the best Historical Grew im Sewlpture , 
ro Ernest George, for the best Architectural 3 
SILVER MEDALS wore also awarded 
To Aesanier Glagost, for the best Painting tres 


vvsdeze 
if: 
fF 
: 
E 
? 
if 


Fowhe, fur 
Edweed Mitcbetl, for the neat best Model from the Lise 
La et the 


a 


s2779 


Joun Peesorr Kxtomr, It. A. Becretary. 





OYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


i amd «| 
"Sy ay be obtained the Royal 
t the coures ef lectures delivered in the session pay Two Geincas. 


Dee, 4, 1eao, Joux Hantow, M.A., V.P., amd Sec. BL. 





Roar AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF 
ENGLAND, 


APPOINTMENT OF EDITOR. 


‘The Council Save resolved to APTOINT AN EDITOR of the 
SOCIETY'S JOURNAL, an other Publications, at a salary of Soo. 
annum 


of becoming Candidates for the above o@iceare 


and testimonials, not. 
to necretary of the Boctet 2, Hanover 
fall particulars can be o! 


3 





TEW HORTICULTURAL GARDEN AT 
KENSINGTON GORE.~The COUNCTL of the HORTICUL- 
RAL SOCIETY give notice. that the Fellows of the Society and 
their friends \y offered 
Dehenture loan thas the Council anticipate will be = . the 
DEBENTURE LIST has been CLOSED. The List for Donations 
and Life Memberships is still open. 





Al LADY of the » highest bility is desirous 


with 
Compan fon, AMANE axes. KEADER, Mr MECRETAIG. The 
ieereen” Saar pefereners asto wep chennctriend attall 
i Ly given. Y., Mrs amrron’s, 7B, 


MENERALOGY AND GEOLOGY, —Practical 

patreectem te piran bn tase letereryl beanchis of Bcienee 
hy Me. TENNANT, rly wc. Mr Tennant con 
Migevaiss Mocks’ and. Fomils; setae Geclogizal Sapa, Modets, | ten 
vingrams, H. ee 


i 





i Tiow pipes, Acid’ Bottles, Magn 
jlase-top Boxes, } and all reewn! 
Conchology, Chemistry, Mineralogy, Hotany, and Gecdery. 


We NERALOGY.—PRESENTS. —Collections of 
Mahogany Cabinets, 








many of them rare, and all named, 
the recent Works on Mineralogy 


ith jen, and ilewtrate 

F collections made => order, and te ala of 
‘pinned. Collections of of Minerals for 
maly) ot ea ar irene te Sr A new pes 
ow twady of 40 rare and new quantities than the 


+ Price MWe. 
mnecay, Minerajogiet,3, Kis W 





F AN Gu AGES. on Italian, 
Arreie Ping as. “through the medio? Podisa oy Fr , 
by cemversation alt a7) preqaned forthe 


Civil in ‘the a 
asics. Transhations of Scientific Werks, | 


ocuments. Pumilics and Schoops alten: orman, French, 
alion classes. ‘Terms moderate. 7 aed 


W. Lrrvace,9, Arthur Street West, London Bridge, City. 








yV HAT WILL THIS cost x0 TO PRINT? 


often orcurting to 
cas Are iientions munediate xn 


or t =pgication 
Rhert 13, MK Paar LONDON, Bis atoikicatake | Pe 
te ev yery description of P uty advantageous terms 


a iahed wi chotce ussortment 

SEs, STEAM SP AANTING, “Ma sane we HYDRAULIC sed 

et VRESSES, every modera im iproyement in the Printing 

SUPECIMEN HOOK OF TP taformation for authors 
pplication, by 


om * 
Rircmans Banesrr, 13, Mark Lame, Lowion. 





LONDON, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 17, 1859. 


| ROYAL. “ENGLISH OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN. 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF MISS LOUWISA PYNE 
AND ME. W. pe 
Last Five Nights ef Performing before Christmas. many 
oft RAIL SOLy, Greig Sua Br 
& - 
BEE Mth, amd the Por 


© Pollow 
¥ New Opera, entitled vi OHINE. The Music composed 
Alfred Mellon. — ian, oer Santhey; Mickel, Mr. Henry Haigh ; 
Hector, Mr, it. Cerri, Griffon, .o "Honey; Capt. Caumée, Mr. 
Walworth; Lieut, 4 cela, Se Rartienan ; Hoche, Mr. 
Lyall; Soyarant. Me, Dorees | De ‘eben, Mr, Tolla ; eaiet, Mi 


me 
COMIC PANTOMIME, to be called Pods ain on, 
HARLEQUIN AND THE FAIRY OF THE GOLDEN PALMS, 
with New Acen Dresarn, Machinery, aad Decorw 

On WEDNESDAY, the ae each Wednesday, a 
MORNING FERPUISEAN 


Manager, Mr. spore Stirtin, 
ad Murrey. Private Bones, 4.40, he id aU. eh. ae 


mphitheatre. Ls. No Chari foe Hooking or Bax ieee ‘ts 
rfiormanors be 


mence at 7, 





A STLEY'S ROYAL  AMPHITHEATRE. 
Leeson, Me. WILLIAM COOKE, his PAREWELL SEASON 

—MONDAY, DECEMBER 19, and for the week, the attretive 

Drama of GARIBALDI, succeeded by brilliant Equestrian Changes 
the Arena=A vivid Pu we by ohn, Henry Cooke ss 


the Nemaan ner —More Wonderful vt Patueated 
Elephant—Grand Rquitation by Miss Emily Cooke, the Queen of 
ee A Cae Se ay od tions as the Eqwes- 
Remar 
i Cooke aad Crow Fiag 
Mdille. Rey Pe Connie — and { Comvelutions of the Clowns 
will ooeupy the interwale, Comaence at 7, 
PRL Nortet —Three Gram’ M tations of 
the New Pantomime retitiet WARt, pau ie THY MOODY, on, 
OLD TOWLER THE HUNTS AND THE GODDESS 
DIANA, on MONDAY and RATU IDay, See EM ISR 26 aud 8, 
¥ 


in, nnd 3 MONDAY, JANUARY 2, bea), at 2 oclock cach 
Stage Manager, Mr. It. I'hillips. 








St MARTIN’S HALL.—HANDEL'S MES- 


rect ae een Ay, DECEMBER 21, at *, under the 
Mr. JOHN HULLAH, Principal toral Hite Law Maske, 
sis AS Seartins Mies Dolby, Mr. Hines Keeves, Mr, Thea. Tickets 
2 HL; ‘stalls, Sa hetmeri for the Senson—stalle, Mie; 
galeries Lie New sabsertbers will be emtitied to two extra thebets 
this performance. 


Sales bp Au @uction. 


Pail-Mall—The Capital Library, Beautiful Statuary, and 
is of Art of Sir Thomas Tobin, F.S.A., of Ballin- 
, connty Cork, Ireland, Now ou View. 


ESSRS, FOSTER have been directed by Sir 
THOMAS TOMIN, whe ts seine a ware of 
iD health, to SELL by AUCTION, at 6 "Galery Sa al Ai ee 
MONDAY, the beth inst, and Tox the As ne precisely 


THE EXCELLENT LIBRARY, 


Incloding many Mustrated Works on the Mime Arte, and an eveel- 
it sedection of Modern Authors. mostly im handsome Bending 
wee eharming gee? in Carrara marble, c restoring anima 








Therm ; also Antiqee fronien Etruscan, Greek, ene end Eeyp 
than Antiquities, China, Pictures, Miigturs art other enter - 

ing he by Bir Thomas during his tours through 
Europe and the East. Now om view. 





ROYAL EXCHANGE FINE ARTS GALLERY, 
24, CORNHILL. 


ME. MORBY mee to state that he has opened 


the above Gallery tin connertinn with his Framing Extablish« 
tment at 6, ares WEEAn) fe the sale of Guaranteed 
Pictures, Wt) can o ky, of 
aha more, Jeune, Rowtatham, 
W. lennett, W. Btty, Maller, | Shayer,sen., 
Old Crome ith, . G Smith, 
E. W. Cooke, re . | J. Byer, 
W. Cobins, W. Hunt, M'hewan, | Soper, 
Chambers, sen.,| Holland, Stark, 

t, A O'Neil, | Vaeter, 

* Halle, W. Oliver, Whysper. 
Thuttield, TD. Harcy, K.Perey, | Waine : 
Dukes, . Heghes, A. Previs. | iL. is. Willis, 

W., Deane, Hayes, T. #. Robins, hr. Willinas, 
pes A. Johnston, Rositer, Wood, &e. 


The Manufeetory of Frames, Looking Glasses, and Cormices is 
carried un na before at 63, ishoperate Ntreet Within. 





OOD-ENGRAVING.-—MR, GILKS 


repecttan anmeances that he continues to execute ew 
dongs et —t. tte beet Ayiry #98 a fet renee “ rae abt om 4 
falogues DESIG 
PRINTED London, 26 Rey sear: Strasse, WC. 


FXECUTORS, ADMINISTRATORS, WIDOWS 








fg orn ERS, having pedidanty y Aasounte te ut Valua- 

save meoch time and ex 

_ sapieatoots onare. ADRERIY Ge Licensed Valuers 
Admini &e.,3, Dean's Court, Doctors’ Commoner, 2.0 


[Perce 4d., Stamped 6¢ 





lnc E LITERARY GAZETTE has passed 
' into the hands of « body of Gentlemen, who 
purpose devoting a large capital to ite im- 
provement andl extension, Arrangements are 
in progress for securing the services of expe- 
viernced Writers in the Musical, Dramatic, 





Scientific, and Literary Departments; and w 
:| portion will be appropriated to important 
Ecclesiastical Intelligence, 

After the 1st of January, 1860, the Gazerte 
acill be permanently enlarged. 

Subscribers of £1 per annum, paid in ad- 
vance, will receive the GazetTe free per Post. 








ECOND-HAND HARMONIUMS.— 
CRAMER, BEALE, & OO, heave a Stock of various deecrip- 
tons —201, Megent Street. 
PIANOPORTES.—CRAM BEALE, by ‘e-For Sale or Hire, 
Every varicty, Newand warranted —20l , Iherent Street. 
HARMONTOMS—- CRAM BRALE, & CO. have every 
tion. CRAMER. BEA xB ‘arealso aise Chief Agente tor Alcaamare’s 
New Patent.—2il, Deacnteuees 





MONIUM UM (New Patent), has double pedals, with 
agrorable quality of 


£3 3s WHEATSTONE'S PATENT ‘CON- 
* CERTINA, 3)-Octaves 43 Keys), Rosewood. 
Wreateroxe & Co,, Inventors, 20, Comdult Street, Regent #treet. 


£6 6s. WHEATSTONE'S 5-Octave HAR- 





Now ready, 
DE LA RUE & CO,’S PATENT PI PLAYING 
‘The New Patterts for the 
ssa no ina eo Uk seeemioe tek eereee 





pabtished, 
DEF LA RUE& co. 8 RED-L. LETTER DIARIES 
AND CALENDARS 


sikutun aa eeeoanema seme 





Now ready 


E LA RUE & CO."8 DESK DIARIES—1860. 
B for. 04 fn by @ ta price de 
To be ha ful Bechotiian and Stationers. 





ENLARGEMENT OF PREMISES, 
BENNETT'S WATCH MANUFACTORY, 
6 & 64, CHEAPSIDE. 


2 A BENNETT, finding that the whole of his 
are requlted fur bis WATCH AND CLOCK 


premises 
wap ee secured the ine house, 64, Chea 
the ieee way DEPARTMENT of £—% i ve hich 
| mew hecek of ev See ot Sewetiry The Thee whole of the 
| Brrment Stock of Cita ALNS, HLOOCH Es, CRLETS, &c., ie now 
Grearance 


at a revineed as will 
| Sehave the opening ot the New Preminceet wi 


HENNETT'S WATCH MANUPACTORY, 4 & 65, CHRAPSIDE. 





HOOKS POR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, &c. 
Now ready, free fer one stamp, 

AWSON'S AX NUAL CATALOGUE OF 

BOUENT WOORS POR THE LIBRAHY ANT? DRAWIN 
ROOM, consisting of highly imorenting Pictorial and fa ic 
tractive Werks, in Plain and Bindings, ada for Christ 
mas and New Year's Guts, y ead Marriage ite, Bechet 

Princes, Re. 
Writias Dawsex & Soo, 74, Cannon Street, City, London, B.C. 
(Ratabtished bo.) , ‘ 


5 UDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. —The widest 
pg lg ly 
Ph Travel, and the higher chase weed F reften Th ¢ 
tate o iberease excerds an nerd ‘at Te 





Antes Ey amy Mepis, 
New Oxford Street Londen, and Cros Street, Manchester. 





This dev is published, im @vo, price lds. 
ESsaAy! Ss, MI LITARY AND POLITICAL. 


of our Inat 
wily a 


st fiedinn Administration 
Hoteen pete ate Sir MENKY MONTGOMERY LAWRENCE, 


aA? Loudon: We. H. Aces & Co., 7, Leadenhall Street, 


—— <a 


582 








ILLUMINATED Gout nOoKs, 
Brery page petnted in gold nnd colours, from designs by 
Hast ee Braxmeny. 
HAKESPEARES HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 


A Selection from the Wite Sawsof the Immortal Hard, With 
al ic Peetralt taken frum the Monument at Ktrutford-on- 
Aven, Prep 4. Hlluzsinated cloth; Mas, morocco antique. 


“ A very charming gift-beok."—Art- Journal. 
“ Pit to be the Christinas offering tu Titania or Queen Mab."— 


The Critee 
IGHT FOR THE PATH OF LIFE, From 
the Haly Se Eferes. Steal dtu. peiee Bos. Ot. cloth extra ; 
3 tall, cilt edges, 15+. turkey maorvcve wutiqque. 
Gairrien & bmg Corner of St. Paul's Charchyard. 


NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS, 
With ilestrations, peter Oe cach, cloth; bv. 64. gilt edges. 


ILL WEATHERHELM; OR, THE YARN 
PAX OLD FAILOR. By W. i. G. KINGSTON, Author 


of" Peter the Whales 
NHE WHITE ELEPHANT ; 


HUNTERS “7 AVA. Ey WILLIAM DALTON, Author of 
“The War Tiger,” &r, 


PRANK AND ANDREA; OR, FOREST LIFE 


IN THE ISLAND OF SARDINIA. By ALPIRED ELWES, 


Autber of “ I’'mul Blake," &e. 
OHE FAIRY TALES OF SCIENCE, 
By JOHN ©. BROUGH 


Gatrrira & Faneax, the Qormer of St. Paul's Ctoaretryant. 





‘This day, price S, boards, 24, de, in cloth. 


SEVEN TALES BY SEVEN AUTHORS. 
Eilited by V. E. SMEDLEY, Esq. New Edition. 
pe a ta 


ead arenes 
F RA N 
L EW Py AR om 
i boards; d+ cloth 
ARR Y 
2s. Gd. boards; Je, G2, cloth gilt. 
HE coLvi LLE FAMILY. 
fd. boards; Se. Gd. cloth gilt. 
AaTUCR 7 as Viewe Ge: 35, Paternoster Row. 


DEL. 





This day, price 7s. Gd. post fro. eleth. 
DAY OF SMALL THINGS. 
iy the Auther of “ Mary Powell.’ 
Anrnun Haw, Viarve,& Oo., 25, Pubtermester iew, 


(HE HE 





Ww. C. RENNETT’S PoRMS. 
Vrice ba, just published. 
BAY MAY, AND OTHER POEMS ON 


Q° EEN "Tl 


ELKANOE'S VEN Gl iEANCE, AND 


OTHER FORMS. t, 


SeNrGs BY A SONG-WRITER. Finst 
Hespam, 4, 
Lowndes : Crantiux Di 
INTON'S “SCENERY OF GREECE.” 
Fifty Vlates, ¢to. 4 geiness and 3 reineas, 
LSt07"8 ** ANCIENT AND MODERN 
cuLOUILS.” 
LTors * ee BLE on. COLOURS FOR 
‘AINTING." 2a. G4. 


<ieieck tes and all Booksellers. 





Peap. S00. eboth, ds. G4. 


POEMS. By G. F. PRESTON 
Sreoxn Eorrnex. 


Pelilished for the Preprietor ty W Kast & Co., Paternoster Row, 


M*- PAYNE COLLIERS EDITIONS OF | 


SILA RSPRA 
THE LIRBARY EDITION, la 6 —ay Bro, the Second Eiitson, 
price 1. cloth lettered. 
THE ONE-VOLC we: BDITION, imperial §ro price One guluece, 


iS 
= Londen: Warrtaxee & Co, Avo Maria Lane, 





Now ready, price +. cloth. 
HE CYCLOPEDIA OF CHRISTIAN MIS- 


HIONS: THEIR MISE, PROOKESS, AND PRESENT 
VORTTION. By the Rey, 2, LOGAN AIKMAN, Author of “ Even- 
lors at Oaivery,'* Mornings at the Sepulchre,” "Be. 


Lowden and Glasgow: Riewan® Gairrix & Co, 








CHRISTMAS SONGE, 


HE GOOD RHEIN WINE. Sungi 
and by peufeesional aad amateur singers, as ninet rrastra, 
Wie the laa ike ag 8 ove, fof a a warts ‘or Calier 


viitly lated parts, eens ty Mies B. L.. W illaies, te Welsh Ni 
wud Wy Mies Stuart, the Peettieh Nightingale, &e. Jrdee 2s. Gy, 


Cwarrecs, W, New Bond Hteret, 


OR, THE. 


FAL EL 26 8.) 


coy : re DAL BE. | ihe views eatertaieed ‘hy Aexunirians, Christ 
. and Mormons; with some Hetections 





j 
| 
in ‘* Faust,” | 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 


EN GLAND. PHOFOGRAPHIC 


Quincy OF 


Ta Peta, af ts. a ae and 7s. 6d. 
Rack Portrait with fac simile Autograph and Miographical Notice. 


RTRAIT GALLEK 


Is Decewsea. 
Rev. aD J, Vanghan, D.D 
‘The Ven. Are! in Keane 
The Wight Rev, Iehop Trower, 
Now Reapt 
of Canterbery. Rev.J Themseen, DD, 
of aon, Kev. W. Cureton, DD. 
Bishop of Winchester ¥. 1M Geelbarn, DD. 
ot iy Kev. Dr. 2. A. Hessey, 
of Exeter. Kev. Canon Stowell 
Bishop of Oxford. Rev. Came Gintiretoae, 
Bishop of Hipon. Kev. erwrnt Cohersige 
us ov. Derwent Oy . 
Deas of W: wineter. Kev. Daniel Moore. 
Dean of Winchester. Keov.J. 2. Kempe 
Tran of Canterbary. Kev. Thos. Dale, 
Dean of Chichester. Ker. J, M. Hellew. 
Tran of Ely lev. & Ki. Hatelieon 
Dean of Carliste. Kev, W, hebinenn, DD. 
rebdracom Bi Kev. 4 Atlay. tr. ae 
Archdeacon Dentson, Nev, Daniel Wilson 
In Preranaroom. 
Arch of Dublin, Ker, H. Metrill. B. 
Tiahap of Lichtiedé, Rev. AP. mlaziey bP. 
Hishep of Iter. Mash M*Nelll, DD. 
Nishep of Norwich. Kev. do Mite 
Dean of Norwich. lev. J. ¢. Miller, DD. 
Thean of Ripon. Kev, J. WV. Reey 
ier, WG a Key. W. Dalton, kD. 
Bev. Kobert W lb &e.&e, 
Rey L 


Also, now ready, peice 4s. cach. 
Rev, Christopher Wordsworth, teow of Aberdecn. 
b a of Ross. 
Hishop of St, Andrew's, | by Sid ond 
Lato Hishop ae, 
A single Portrait free ty post om receipt of price in postage stampa. 


Mass &On,,1, Ames Commer, Paternteter How, amd 28, Old Bond 
Mizeet, and all Booksellers. 





EARCH FOR DEITY. Being an Inquiry as as 
tom of God, an Hist 

ef Mankind, vir: Hindoos, = 

amd Seandimavinne ; and an Evasaination 

By J. SULLIVAN. Price Ie. “—e8 sai 


Hotvosxe & Co,, 147, Pieet Street, Leavin, F.C. 





Just published, price 4. 6. 328 pp. a New aed Ealersed Etition of 


HE EDINBURGH HIGH SCHOOL FRENCH 
RRADES. Arranged on an pony new plan, with Gassiions 


and N on TOSCHNEAD ER, 4) aa Preneh Master in 
Hite Sessal. Yreneb Examiuer to the Educational lastitute of 
* Prem i Reames, Mector of the High School. 
“ Your plas ts a very admirable one for giving » correct idened the 
umciitiona® French. The Questions subjesned to the pleces 
ave sciertea from the beet Vrench euthors, seem to be Damirably 
conetrm cnneet fail to ottige roens peuple, ciranewenre, 


tines and precesion,” 
Prom Monsieur Cuarwert, Prench Teacher, Edlnbargh 


“ Mr. C. H. Schneider's” New Ieader' ls the consctestions work of 


a sholar and an ¢xperiemerd teacher, ne arene of the work 
ia ol tts parte Is coslnentiy cnieulated to Metlitate the task of beth 


Prom Monsieur A. Por, 1A, LL Jt, Prench Tater te H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales, during iis stay at Holy rend. 
es bores; ke 


“ Le livre porte em germe d'exeelients fruits it 
wartont Ieareeru fore utile, Pulse evtte production 
avair fons be eneots qu'elle mérite si bien.'* 
From The Scottish Prem of September 27th, 1430, 

* We cordially thank Monsieur Sehneider for the abowe volume, 
hag nih a ee ee nd te, pupil alt alike yal ond to the invaluable. We have 
long been the seastery of Pronch, and 
here we thisk wel we have found it 


Prom The Witness of October 19th, E50. 
“We regu Monsieur tchneider’s *New French Reeder’ as tn 
every respert an adeeiratie book,” 


Biba: Bru. & Neavrers, and ®erow & Maceewere. 
London: Warrtsces & Co.; and Deise & Oo, 


by the same Author, Second Edition, price 34 


EW FRENCH MANUAL AND COMMER- 
CIAL CORRESPONDENCE, 





BOHN'S CLASHICAL LIKRARY POR JANUARY, 
ARTIAL’S EPIGRAMS, literally translated 


into Emglish Prose, ex: cach accompanied one or more Vers 
translations meleeted from the works a English Ports. and various 
otherseurces, Deable Volume (6%) pages), powt @vo. clath, Js. Gd. 


Havnr G. Hous, York Street, Covent Garden, Loades, WO, 


BOHN SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY POR JANUALY. 


ORPHY'S GAMES OF CHESS, being the 
Matches and best Gare: Rlayed by the American Champies, 
and analytical ots, Be 3 LOWENTHAL, Pur- 

ee Post Sve. (upwards of 400 pages) cloth, Js. 


ime comtalne by far the 





init 
hon of Games 


by largest collect 
paved by be Me “MORPHY extant bn any foru, and i theanly publice 
} received has indursement amd co-operation: 


Mewar G. Bows, York Street, Covent Gardem, Leanion, WiC. 





On January let will be published. 


* . . 
ARRATIVE OF THE EARL OF ELGIN’S 
MISSION TO CHINA AND JAPAN IN THE YEAH 
ee nn LAURENC?Y OLIPHANT, Bey, Private Soe 
uthor of tie" Ftusian Shores of the Hvek Sea, Re. 
In 2 vole. er iustrated with newerrous Engraving i Chremo- 
mee aly Y, Woodrets frees Original Drawings, and 


Wirtsas Beacawoon & Sone, Edinburgh and London. 


New Seeres. 
——Dacumexn 17, 18), 


SCIENTIFIC WORKS 


PRINTED FOR 


WALTON & MABERLY, 


Upper Gower, Street, und Ivy Lane, Paternoster Ror, 
—— 


ON GOUT AND RHEUMATIC | 
By A. B, GARROD, M.D., F-R.S., 
Physician to University Colleze Hospital 

With Coloured and other Instrations, 1 wol. I5e. ded. 


{No. 77. 









™. 
DR. WALSHE ON DISEASES OF THE 
LUNGS. 
A New and much enlarged Edition, lyol. [Barty ix Beat, 


ERICHSEN’S 
SCIENCE AND ART OF SURGERY. 
Second Edition, enlarged and carefully recised. 
by 400 Engravings on Wood, 1 Vol. Svo. U. &. 


tr. 
DR. QUAIN’S ANATOMY. 
Evrrep wy De. SHARPEY ayy Me. BELLIS. 
Profesors of Anatomy and Pugslology tn University Cotter, 


a rents of of 400 Engravings on Wood, 
ixth Edition. 3 vols. small 8yo. 1/, Ls. Gd. 


ELLIS'S DEMONSTRATIONS OF 
ANATOMY. 


A GUIDE TO THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE HITMEY 
BODY BY DISSECTION. 
Fourth Edition, Small $vo, 12s. 6d. 


vi. 


KIRKES'S 
HANDBOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY. 
Tinsirations on Steel and Wood. Third Edition, 

Small vo, 1s. a. 


vit. 
MR. QUAIN 
ON DISEASES OF THE RECTUM. 


With INustrations. Second Edition, 1 vol. small $vo. 7s.6/, 


writ. 
GREGORY'S HANDBOOK OF 
CHEMISTRY. 


Fourth Edition, revised and cnlarred. 
a Complete in 3 vot. 


*.* Sold also tn 2 vols. (separcatety). 
lyowGaytc Carmmuivrar, 6s, Od, Ongaxtc Owesnrerery, 2. 


™, 
BUNSEN'S GASOMETRY; 


c the lenslin, 
orn kat lant ar Foren 


By ROBERT BUNSEN. 
Profemor of Chemistry im the University of Btettethexs. 
Translated by Hasry EB. Roscor, B.A. Ph.D, 
With 69 Illustrations, 8vo,, Se. Gd. cloth, 


x. 
DR. GARROD’S ESSENTIALS 
OP MATERIA MEDICA, THERAPEUTICS, AND 
THE PHARMACOPELAS, 
Penp, fvo, fis, Gd. 


xi. 
QUAIN AND WILSON'S ANATOMICAL 
PLATES. 
201 Lithographic Plates with Deseriptions. 


Tar Comwrcers Woex, in Two Vobemes, 
Royal Folto, Halfbound Moroceo } as se 


Tar Sams, Pul-Coloured, Half-bound Mo-} 
rocco a3 9 
fsa Wik: So signi Parthens, 8: Chet, 0. ioc 


s 6 


* . 
MUSOLES.. .«. . 6) Pints. 1 5 . aes 
VESSELS, . . . SOPlites. 15 @ 3 06% 
NERVES. . . , 39Pintes. 1 1 @ in’ 
VISCERA.. . 2 Pites. O1F © Iw? 
BONES & LIGAMENTS. 
WPiates. OIF @ 1 ¢ 
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PUBLISHING REFORM, ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF TENNYSON’S PRINCESS. 


BY THE 
NATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY. WITH MACLISE’S ILLUSTRATIONS. 


oe 
“OME few years back the New Quarterly Review Jnst published, beautifully printed in royal Ryo, clos, price 164,, morocen 21¢., Mustrated with 33 Woe! Engracings, 
S) called attention ta the present system of pub- by Tuomas Datzre and Query, from Desigus by D, Mactsx, R.A, 


Pine Wea Wate moey oe met | THE PRINCESS: A MEDLEY. 


Reformation, It maintained that the present 


system of Publishing was not within the proper , 7 a ~ z 
Senetions of a Publisher whose duties were that of BY ALFRED TENNYSON, ESQ., D.C.L., 
a mere Agent to sell the Books placed in his PORT LACREATE, 


change at so much per cent. commission, It went 
further, and exposed the extravagant changes 


maie for Printing, Advertising, and Publishing, | ALSO, BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


showing that it was an utter impossibility that 

any profit could remain for the Author. The | ‘TENNYSON’S POEMS. Exeventu Epi- | TENNYSON’S MAUD; axp Otter Poms, 
articl: was a mere seven days’ wonder, producing tiox, In 1 vo), fenp, vo. price fs. cloth, Tureo Enitiow. Price bs. cloth, 

no effect whatever on the literary world, which 2 2 i. _ : ‘ 
continued te jog on in its usual coure, growling TENNY SON 5 PRINCESS, A Mroiey.| TENNYSON’'S IDYLLS OF THE KING. 
il grumbling against agra general, Bavasve Bortios, Price be, cloth, Price Ts. cloth, 

without giving its brains the trouble of thinking + : . . 

how the Svils complained of could be remedied, IN MEMORIAM. Etcura Eprriox. Price 6e. cloth. 
At last it was determined upon to establish the 
National Publishing Company, for the express 
purpose of carrying inte eperation a sweeping 
imeasnye of Publishing Reform, the provisions of 
which are are as follows ; ONE SHILLING MONTHLY, ILLUSTRATED. ; 


T. That the charges for Printing and Binding shall be i T - = r 71 
on the lowest possihle seale, and agreed upon previowsly i hy H. E C QO R N H I | | M A ( A 7, I N |: 
to the work going lo press. ~ i wih A -S e 


IL. —_ tha ain to ayy nner in advertising eholl be E 
mauroes] pon previously to the work moing to press. 
mL ins mp commission or = of es a D ITED BY Ww. M. THACKERAY. 
charges for publishing shall be made; bntinstend thereof, * + = one 7 . . 
hh fixed por centage on the clear profts of the work shall | With whom will be associated some of the most distinguished Writers in every 


Kpwanp Moxox & Co., 44, Dever Street. 








tbe chs 1, i) t ih art . t 
EA eae, Ge NE por senlnge 2 Us agent upon at the dep t of Litera : 
TV. That oll work sbnll be isened, aa rexpecta cr . F P - 
anil {ypography, in the fires style of metropolitan yori *," No. 2, will be published on the First of Janwary, 1860. 
manship, 
¥V. That accounts shall be rendered and settled in cash Communications for the Editor shoald be addreased to Khe care of Messrs, Burra, Eanes, & Co,, 65, Cornlilll. 


ein imenthe Crom date of pubticntian. 


Thus everything between tne Author and the Surrn, Euper, & Co,, 6, Combill. 


Company being simple and clear, no difference | - - . niacin api 

ean take place on matters of account ; while the 

Company, mga on the snecess of the work to 
t 


tent, iTHR CHRISTMAS WEEK. 


The National Publishing Company in thus 








In a fow days will be published, 


promulgating a new, equitable, and straightfor- A CHRISTMAS STORY. 

ward mode of publishing, beg to assure Authors 

that every work placed tn their hands will receive BY THE REV. HENRY CHRISTMAS, M.A., F.R.S., F.\S.A 
the utmostattention ; snd that no pains will be , all ca ic aa Siriaas 
spared to give satisfaction. Edinburgh ; Apa & Cranes Brack. 


Estimates and all requisite information will be 
forwarded on application te the Manager, at the 


OFFICES OF TUE COMPANY : NEW TALE BY THE AUTHOR OF “ERIC,” 
86, MADDOX STREET, BOND STREET, W. — 


In the press, and shortly will be published, 


Price 24, /, the Intreduetory Number of 


THE PARLIAMENTARY ANNUAL P| U L I A N H O M i . 


AND 


STATESMAN'S HANDBOOK. A TALE OF COLLEGE LIFE. 
fn fature to be isu! the tof etary in deh BY THE REV. FREDERIC W. FARRAR, 


The intrednetory Number contains, amongst other Fetlow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


articles, an elaborite * Review of the Britieh Constitation 
—showing its ‘ncomparnble superiority over thatof every 


other nation, and its admicntite tilnpiation tthe character By the eame Anthor. The Fourth Edition, price és. Gf. in now ready, of 
ef the Kagtivh poaple.”’ 5 


ae immatrogmaots ERTC; OR, LITTLE BY LITTLE. 


Price 2s. 6d. A TALE OF ROSLYN SCHOOL. 


THE RIVAL REFORM BILLS; Edinlmrgh: A. & C, Brack. Loudon; Loxomanx & Co. 
OR, HOME AND FOREIGN POLITICIANS. 
A Pourtcas Parc rx Tare Acts, 


in which numeroos eminent personages will perform for | ( TAPTAIN McCLINTOCK’S NARRATIVE OF THE DISCOVERY 
the enamaernvat and culightenment of the / OF THE FATE OF BIR JOHN PRANKLIN AND HIS COMPANIONS, will ie Pabliabed as follows :-- 
ritikh public, 











In LONDON, an BATURDAY NEXT, the 24th. In EDINBURGH aad DUBLIN, on MONDAY, tho Bch. 


Londun: Namen et Pretisnixe Cowpayt, 66, Maddox : 
Btecet, ond Birees, We Joux Merray, Atbemarle Street. 
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BOOKS SUITABLE FOR 
THE SEASON. 


— 


LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, 


et tev Other Porm earl W. EDMONDSTOUNE AYTOLN, 1.0 
sae Hills iat — im oe A versity 


POETICAL "WORKS OF Mrs. HEMANS, 


im 1 vol, i edocs five. 2s. Another Edition, in € vols, 
Sv0. 340, cloth, gil ‘Another Edition, in 7 vels. fea] Ps 

yo. with Memoér, Sie 
POETICAL WORKS OF D. M. MOIR 
gout). With Memoir by THOMAS AIRD, and Portrait. 


THE COURSE OF TIME: a Poem. ns 


ROBERT POLLOK, AM. An Tdustrated Edition, are. wit 
minted cover and gilt edges, price Ze Another 
(we a Twenty -ercood), &ap. Svo, price 7s, G2, 


THE BALLADS OF SCOTLAND. Edited 


by Profesor AYTOUN. A New and Revised Edition, 2 vols. 
Kap. Svo, price 12s. 


THE BOOK OF BALLADS. Edited by 


RON GAULTIER. Sixth Edition, with sumerons divaprations 
by Doris, Lancm, and Caowgr itt, gilt edges, price Se. 


POEMS AND BALLADS OF GOETHE. 


‘Transiated Hd W. BDMONDSTOUNE AYTOUN, DAL, and 
THEODORE MARTIN, Peap. vo. price 


THE POEMS AND BALLADS OF 
SCHILLEI Translated ty Sir E. BULWEM LYFTON, Bart 


THE RECREATIONS of CHRISTOPHER 


ORTH. By Professor WILSON. In 2 role post vo. price 12s, 


NOCTES AMBROSIANZ. By Professor 


WILSON. With Notes and a Glowary, In 4 Vols. post Srv, 
price 242. cloth. 


ESSAYS, CRITICAL AND IMAGINA- 


fot oa By Vrefresor WLLSON, In vols, post tro, price Me, 


LADY LEE'S WIDOWHOOD. By Lieut.- 


Cobonel BK, B. HAMLEY. ‘Third Edition, with Kagraving», 
erowh Sve. price 6 


ADAM BEDE. By GEORGE ELIOT. 


Seat iee Lemiiiag ae seme 


SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. By 


GHORGR ELIOT. 2 vols. feap. vo. price 126, 


THE CAXTONS: A FAMILY PICTURE. 


Sir BE. B. LYTTON, Hart. Libeury Jalition, complete in two 
He lt printed Tulamon, sap. sv. price Be. 


KATIE STEWART: A TRUE STORY. 


Flue peice Mrs. OLIPHANT. Peap. 8vo, with Frontispiece and Vignette 


WORKS OF SAMUEL WARREN, D.C.L. 
Uniform Edition,in 5 vols. crown tvo. tt, The fullowing are 
sold separately = 

DIARY OF A PHYSICIAN, 4+, G2. 
TEN THOUSAND A-VEA. 2 vols %, 
NOW AND THEN. 2. dl. 


ALISON'S HISTORY OF EUROPE, from 


the French Hevoletion in 17% to the Rattle of Waterioo, 2) 
vols, crown Svo. f. People's Lee ig 12 vols, crown #ro, double 
columas, #4., a4 Index Volemer, 


MISS STRICKLAND'S LIVES OF THE 


bid BENS OF BOUTLAND. ith Portraits and Historical 
Vigmettcs, Compicte ln # vols. pice Md, he 


THE HISTORY OF FRANCE, from the 


Farliest Perted to the Year 114 By the Rev. FH AMES W' nity, 
aes of “The Eighters Céristlan Centuries." Post Svo. 


THE. EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN CENTU- 


By the Kev. JAMES WHITE. A New Edition, with 
Ties, pasiee price 7s. Ge, 


THE PHYSICAL ATLAS OF NATURAL 


PHENOMENA, By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, PURSE. A New 
and Bdition, 3 iy Viates and 7 smaller Miates, beaw 
tifalty GAT in colours, imperial foldo, half-bound rss or 
morocco, Hf. 12s. 


PROFESSOR JOHNSTON's CHEMISTRY 


OF COMMOX: LIPR, A New Edition, Edited by GH. LEWES, 
2 vols. feap, vo. with numerous Engravings, ice baw, Gal, 


ATLAS OF ASTRONOMY. Edited by 
MMOD SETA SN fi a sal 


CHEAP rap OF POPULAR 
WORKS Lights and Shaders of Reuttish Life, Cloth, Ja— 
ue amen of the 


Reman Story. sore inabl Dattor 
Hiair, and Mathew Wald. eae 7 42.—Annals of the and 
Ayrehire Legutees. By Cinlt. 44—ir Andrew Weill, ity dons 


wt, ‘abes. 
cae Wout, and Other Ts Pha oti 
Far West, My G. ¥, Ruxton 


ay debe Gay _ aoe, ‘Life in the 
Cloth, 4s. 
WruuitaM Biacnwoon & Sons, Edinburgh and Loudon, 


—! 











13, Gear Martnozoven Srexer. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—_e— 
POEMS. By the Author of “John 


Halifax, Gentleman,” * A Life for a Life, Hye 1 vol, with Stee! 
Engravings from designa by B. Binxer Posrra, lis. dd. bound, 


SEVEN YEARS. By JULIA KAVA- 
NAGH, Author of “ Nathalie,” &, 3 vols, 


* Nothing cam be better in ite Rind than Mise Kavanagh's * Seven 
Years The story servr flags in Interest; so life-like are the cha- 


| racters that move in it, o> natural the tockdents, and so penuine the 


emations they exeite in persons who have takes fist Bold on our 
“y jen pratts y."* — Spectator 

These Volumes must add still creater celeteity te the reputation 
of Miss Kavanagh, who is already ome of the most popular authors 
of the day Mesacuger 


PICTURES OF SPORTING LIFE AND 


CHARACTER, By LORD WILLIAM LEXNOX, 2 vols. with 
Murtrations, 21s, 


LUCY CROFTON. By the Author of 
% Margaret Maitland,” ~ Adam Graeme, de, 1 vol 6s, 6 


i 


SIXTEEN YEARS of an ARTIST'S LIFE 


IN MOROCCO, SP Ary AND THE CANARY ISLANDS, 
Mrs. ELIZAHETH MURRAY. 2 vols. AARY Tocantins” 


MR. AND MRS, ASHETON. , By the 


Author of Mangaret and her Bridesmaids," 


THE WAY OF THE WORLD. By 
ALISON REID, 3 vols, 
“ An excellent novel," —Heraid. 





INTERESTING LITERARY PRESENTS. 
Now im course of ration, om the Ist of pbaas Rates stternate wont, 
elegantly pri 


cach oe coats rc 
HURST & BLACKETT’S 

STANDARD LIBRARY 

OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF TOPULAR MODERN WORKS. 

Volumes now peblished. 

1, Sam Slick’s Nature and Human Nature. 
2, John Halifax, Gentleman. 
8. The Crescent and the Cross. 
4, Nathalie. Julia Ka’ 
5, A Woman's Thoughts about 
6. Adam Grame of Mossgray. 


7, Sam Slick’s Wise Saws. 
8. Wiseman’s Recollections of the Popes. 


With Your Portraits. [Ove the 2rd, 


h. 
omen. 





NEW WORK HY THE AUTHOR OF “ WIDE WIDE WORLD,” 
“QUEECHY.” 


Tame tiat es oar mead Liteney uiitinn aecowe = 
#vo,. With Hix ibustrations, 4s, 
A Y AN DD 8 E A L. 


t 
Ss by the Author of * Quecehy,” * Wide Wide Worth” 


London : Kecuasy Hesveny, New Burlington Street, Pwblisher in 
Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





CULEISTMAS PRESENT. 
COMPLETION OF “THE GORDIAN KNOT” 


This day it putdlshed, the Thrve Concluding Parte with Mlestrations, 
2, and the whole Work bn ave. with mumeroas Hl 
tratbees:, Ls. ir 


HE GORDIAN KNOT, 
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The Poetical Works of Edmund Spenser. With 
Memair and Critical Dissertations. By 
the Rev. George Gilfillan. (Edinburgh: 
Nichol.) 

“Very few and v w are those 

who are in at the death of the blatant beast,” 

says Macaulay, in reference to the difficulty 
experienced by most readers in going en- 
tirely through the “Faéry Queene.” It is 
true that Southey declares that he had read 
this marvellous and a. ag ent no 
fewer than fifty times, while he been un- 
able to get through the poems of Pope once; 
and yet we imagine that, like most of the 
admirers of Spenser, Southey did not read 
the several books of the “Faéry Queene” 
consecutively, but dipped occasionally into 
their wonderful wilderness of riches, refresh- 
ing himself with a canto at a time, pursu- 
ing the history of the “love of Britomart, 
the overthrow of Marinell, the misery of 

Florimell, the virtuousness of Belpheebe, the 

lasciviousnese of Hellenora, and many the 

like,” as Spenser says in his explanatory 
letter to Sir Walter Raleigh, and not com- 
mencing with— 

A gentle knight was pricking o'er the plain, 

and ending only with the two remaining 

stanzas of the eighth book. One of the 

reasons that may be assigned for the difficulty 
experienced in reading a work throug 
which, in its several parts, is allowed to be 
one of the most delightful in the English 
language—apart from the mere length of the 
m itself—is that it is deficient in haman 
interest, It is essentially an allegory, and 
therefore this result was inevitable. It is 
true that the abstractions personified in the 
poem are intensified and individualised to an 
extraordinary di , that they are nicely 
discriminated and play their several parts in 
atrictaccordance with theirseveral characters; 
and yet the reader feels that they are but 
dreams inhabiting Faéry Land, and is fre- 


quently reminded that they are but puppets 
* The" 


introduced for allegorical purposes. 
wonderful power of the imagination which 
could clothe such attenuations as Holiness, 
Temperance, and Chastity with such attri- 
butes of humanity as those possessed by the 
Red Cross Knight, Sir Guyon, and Brito- 
martis, which could surround them with such 
endless variety of scenery, and lead them 
through such marvellous adventures as those 
of which we readin the “ Faéry Queene," 
might well draw all imaginative and poetical 
readers to the magical : of this might 
enchanter, whose Sine and rich not, ied 
dancy, while occasionally overloading the 
mind, never fail to afford it the amplest 
satisfaction, 

Another reason why the exquisite beauties 
of Spenser are more thoronghly relished 
when perused rately is to be ascribed to 
the fact that the poem, as it stands, iteelf a 
fragment, is throughout essentially frag- 
mentary. Itis hard to say whether or not 
this would have been the case had Spenser 
completed his grand design, and made 
Arthur the real and substantial personage 
of his story. “The beginning, therefore, of 
ny history,” says Spengor, writing to Sir 

alter Raleigh, “if it were told by an hia- 
toriographer, should be the twelfth book, 
which is the last; where I devise that the 
Faéry Queene kept her annual feast XII. 


days; upon which XII several days the 
occasions of the XIL several adventures 
happened, which, being undertaken by XII. 
several knights, are in these XII, books 
severally handled and discoursed.” Had 
this t intention been executed, it is not 
improbable that the poem would have ated 
sessed more of unity as well as of complete- 
ness. At least, there would have been a 
grand central figure, about which all the 
other errant knights would have been 
——"* main story, into which the many 

iverse episodical threads would probably 
have been woven, so as to produce some- 
thing like a harmonious whole, Ags it stands, 
it must be confessed that the poem is a 
puzzle. It is one of those “dark conceits,” 
about which speculation may continue to 
busy itself to little purpose. As an allegory, 
the poem, in its several characters, not only 
depicta several virtues, but points, if Upton, 
Todd, Spence, and the rest of the commen- 
tators are to be believed, to contemporarics 
of the poet; and, although this theory has 
not been controverted, how is it possible for 
the mind to take in at once such contradic- 
tory presentations of the same personages 
without a sense of confusion and perplexity, 
as, for instance, Mary, Queen of Scots, who 
is at one time supposed to be represented 
by Duessa, at another by Amoret, and at 
another by Florimel—an ugly witch, a per- 
secuted maiden, and a lovely, amiable, and 
pure-minded woman, type of all beauty, and 
pattern of all virtues? This is but one ont 
of many examples which might be selected, 
where the character typified passes through 
many incongruous phases, and is represented 
in many anomatlons positions. Perplexity is 
added to perplexity, confusion is added to 
confusion, story is interwoven with story, 
episode is added to episode, countless heroes 
are sent ont on bootless missions, adventures 
are entered upon that have no termination, 
endless vistas are patiently hewn out of the 
“ Wood of Error,’ down which the sunlight 
streams in gorgeous copiousness, and in the 
tracks of which are sven the figures of 
knights and ladies, who are evidently allied, 
but who seldom meet, and when meeting 
seldom meet to much purpose, but pursue 
their errant courses at their own swect will, 
until the reader is bewildered, amazed, and 
at last wearied, 

Readers of the finest taste feel this sense 
of weariness come upon them as they wander 
through the mazes of the “ Faéry Queene,” 
while the popular mind, which loves to be 
attracted towards somes: has long been 
repelled by the difficulties presented by the 
antiquated orthography of the poem, In 
this respect, the present editor of Spenser 
is an innovator. He has retained sll the 
obsolete words in the text, explaining their 
—T the margin—a plan greatly 
preferable to that of appending a glossary— 
s0 that the reader can peruse the poem, und 
see the explanation of the obsolete words at 
& glance, and without having his attention 
interrupted. In other cases, where in order 
to suit the measure and rhythm, the author 
arbitrarily changes the spelling, the editor 
has made no alterations; but in all other 
cases he gives the modern spelling. “The 
use of redundant vowels,” he says, “as in 
*meete,” ‘ beene, ‘ auncient,’ ‘ dide,’ ‘owne,’ 
for meet, been, ancient, did, own ; the use of ‘i 
for], as ‘ioy,' ‘iar’ for joy, jar’; of‘ y" for 7, 
as ‘yron,’ ‘soyle,’ ‘ tyde, * prayse,’ for iron, 
soil, tide, praise; of contractions, such as 
‘hart,’ ‘ ela,’ for heart, alee; and many others 


- references, may read his pictured 


of repelling many modern readers, while it 
cannot be — that the merit of the 
poem depends on these peculiarities.” Of 
course, no one will contend that any one of 
the numberless merits of the — is at ail 
dependent on its antique orthography; but 
Mr. Gilfillan is himself aware that the learned 
in such matters will re his labours in 
this direction with anything but approval, 
that those to whom the “ presentation of an 
antique page presents no barrier, but acts as 
a zest,” while unable to urge any strong 
argument in favour of the preservation of 
the ancient spelling, will, nevertheless, feel 
as though some unwarrantable liberty had 
becu taken with their old favourite. How- 
ever, it is a question whether the time had 
not arrived for —- to Lai rpreingg one 
of the greatest poets the world has ever 
seen, not by tampering with the original 
text, not by displacing obsolete words 

their modern synonyms—that were a task for 
a literary Vandal—but, to use the editor's 
own expressive language, by seeking to clear 
away some of the rust which obscures the 
medal, while regarding the medal itself ag 
sacred, as it passed from the hands of the 

“at artist. Certainly much has been now 

one towards making Spenser better known 
and more extensively read, He is not one 
of those poets whose claims everybody is 
willing to allow, because er reads him, 
whose reputation is based, as Napoleon said 
that of Dante was, on the fact that he was 
unreadable. It is no small service which 
has been rendered to the fame of Spenser, 
by both editor and publisher, that now any- 
one who can command seventeen shillings 
and sixpence may possees a eplendid library 
edition of the poet in five octavo volumes, 
printed in bold, clear type, on excellent 
paper, and with the aid of the marginal 
ge as 
easily as that of the latest edition of Shelley, 
Keats, or Tennyson. 

In the “Lite” prefixed to the second 
volume, Mr. Gilfillan recounts all that is 
known of the history of the poet, and has 
some ingenious speculations for which, how- 
ever, he is not individually responsible, in 
reference to the identity of the renowned 
jut * Rosalinde,” loved and immortalised by 
Spenser, and the fruitful theme of learned 
disputations among commentators, “The 
Widow's Daughter of the Glen,” who was 
wooed in vain by Colin Clont, though repre- 
sented as a lowly maiden by the poet, is 
asserted to be in reality “a gentlewoman of 
no mean house, nor endued with any vulgar 
and common gifts, both of nature and man- 
ners,” by the mysterious “ E. K.,” who was 
a contemporary of Spenser. He hints also, 
that “ perhaps the name being well ordered, 
will betray the very name of Spenser's loved 
mistress.” This, though nearly all that this 
anonymous aunotator tells us about the first 
love of the poet, has been quite sufficient to 
awaken curiosity, and to bring into the 
world numberless ingenious theories and 
speculations. Thus one biographer says, 
“That as Rose is a common Christian 
name, so in Kent among the gentry, under 
Henry VL, in ‘ Fuller's Worthies,” we find 
in Canterbury the name of John Lynde; 
thus, Rose Lynde, Rosalind.” This deriva- 
tion of the name was too obvious to be true, 
not sufficiently recondite to be reliable; and 
therefore another critic conjectures that 
“ Rosalind’s real name was Eliza Harden— 
an anagram of Roealind, the aspiration being 
omitted,” and adds that *'Thomus Harden, 


which occur in the work, have had the effect | as well as Mr. Linde, was a gentleman of 
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Kent, inthetime of Henry VIL" The theory 
to which the editor evidently attaches most 
importance, and which he regurds as perfect 
im all points save one, is that which was 





ingeniously argued in the .tflanéie Monthly 


for 1853, wherein, in an article entitled 
“Colin Clout and the Faéry Queen,” the 
writer maintains that Rosalinde is «an 
anagram of Rose Daniel, the sister of 


Samuel Daniel, who was on intimate friend | 
and brother poet of Spenser, author of many | 


tragedies and comedies, and among other 
things of a poem in eight cantos, entitled 
“The Civil Wars of England.” Daniel's 
sister was married to Johu Florin, This 
man, who is supposed to be the prototype of 
Shakspere’s “ Holofernes" in * Love's La- 
bour's Lost,” was of Italian descent, though 
born in London in the same year as Spenser, 
Hoe was the author of several popular works 
—amongst others of the “ Garden of Recrea- 
tion,” of “First Fruits,” and “ Second 
Fruits,” of a translation of Montaigne, and 
of some verses which won the approval of 
Elizabeth, and her successor James. The 
American writer maintains that he was the 
original of the “ Menaleus" of the “ Shep- 
herd's Calendar,” and the “carle andfool" who 
leads Mirabella in the Seventh Canto of the 
Sixth Book of the “ Faéry Queene.” Spenser 


was not likely to regard a successful rival © 


with much favour; and in proof that Florio 
was, though a scholar, entitled to the oppro- 
brious epithets bestowed upon him by the 
t, he says, “Rose Daniel's Lashed. imnnare 

is celebrity and places of dignity and protit, 
was beset with tempers and oddities which 
exposed him, more perhaps than sny man of 
his time, to the mdicule of contemporary 
wita and poets, He was, at least in lis 
literary career, jealous, envious, irritable, 
vain, pedantic and bombastical, petulant and 
quarrelgome, ever on the watch for an affront, 


and always in the attitude of a fretful porcu- | 
a quill pointed in every direction | 


pine, wit 
against real or supposed enemies. He 
adopted a formidable prefix to his name, and 
to any ‘bill, warrant, quittance, or obligation,’ 
to every address, prelude, preface, introduc- 
tion, or farewell, accompanying any of his 
numerous works, he subseribed himself the 
Resolute—' Resolute John Florio.’ In con- 
firmation of this theory Mr. Gilfillan adds 
that “it is remarkable that the Greek word 
Menaleus means ‘resolute.’ ‘The Countess 
of Pembroke, who was the patron of Daniel, 
was the sister of Sir Philip Sidney, the 
friend and patron of Spenser, and therefore 
it comes within the range of possibility that 
Spenser and Daniel were acquaintances. 

But the theory, though wearing an aspect 
of probability in some respects, cannot be 
made to udapt itself to all the weil-known 


requirements of the case. Lt is so apt and | 


so ingenious that it seems a pity to cast a 
doubt on its credibility ; oad yet we have 
high authority for asserting that facts are 
stubborn things, and will not accommodate 
themselves to speculations and generalities, 
however clever and ingenious. That Rosa- 
lind belonged to the North of England is 
clear from Spenser himself, a3 well as from 
his anonymous and contemporaneous com- 


mentator, “EB. K." In the sixth eclogue, “ Ho- | 


binol, er Harvey,"—the friend and college 
chum of the poet-——says Mr. Craik, * entrvatss 
him to forsake the hilly soil that xo bewitched 
him, and where he had been treated by hia 
mistress with so much cruelty, and to resort 
to the fruitful dales where Harvey himself 
was; and‘ E. kK." explains the hills to be the 
north country, where the poet then dwelt,and 


the dales, the south parts, or Kent, ‘ where 
henow abideth,’ thatis, where he resided when 
; the poem was published.” Now, the Daniels, 
‘as Mr. Gilfillan assures us, came from 
Somersetshire, and he adds, “ we never hear 
of Samuel, the poet, residing in the north. 
He was educated at Oxford, held an office 
under the court in London, and died at 
Beckington in his native shire.” And thus 
the famous Rosalind remains involved in as 
much mystery a5 heretofore. 

Much disputatious speculation has also 
been indulged in as to the rank of the Lrish 
lady whom Spenser did , while he 
feavied at Kileolman. From the evidence 
furnished by his “ Amoretti,” a series of 
; sonnets, some of which are among the finest 
| in the English language—and hia “ Epitha- 
lamium,” it would appear that Spenser had 
fallen in love about the year 1502, and that 
he married the lady of his choice on St. 
Barnabas’s Day, the Ith of June, 1594, 
‘Todd, who generally takes matters literally, 
aupposes her to be a girl of mean birth, 
simply because the poet speaks of her as a 
“oountry lass.” For the same reason, and 
for the suke of consistency, he ought to 
doubt that Spenser ever ased the 
friendship of Raleigh and Sir Philip Sidney, 
: that he was the real owner of H28 acres of 
land and Kilcolman Castle, or that he was 
appointed Sheriif of Cork by Queen Elizabeth, 
| beeause he denominates himself a “ shep- 
herd boy.” Cibber, in his “ Lives of the 
Poets,” discovers that Spenser's wife was 
the daughter of a merchant; but Mr. Gil- 
fillan thinks that the most plausible conjec- 
ture ig that which is thrown out by the 
American writer to whom he frequently 
refers, who assumes the principle of auagram, 
and argues that the per application of 
the term “ Angel” in the sonnets indicates 
that the real name of the poet's bride was 
Nagle. <A fond, oe aria playing on the 
name of the beloved object was very much 
in vogue af that period; Shakspere’s re- 
rebel iterations of the name of Anne Hath- 
| away immediately present themselves ; but 
| we desideratestronger evidence that the name 

of Spenser's bride was Nagle, because in the 
“ Amoretti” she is called an “ Angel.” That 
| appellation, as applied to a new-made bride, 
| is rather too common, not only among poets 
but among men in general, ta be of much 
| value in determining a vexed question, or 
, fixing the identity of the lady to whom. it is 
applied in any particular instance. For- 
tunately for the conjecture of the writer in 
_the Atlantic Monthly, there was certainly an 
| Irish family of the name of Nagle located in 
| the immediate neighbourhood of Kilcolman 
Castle, The chief of the Red Nagles resided 
ion the banks of the Mulla, and had 6 son, 
David, who died in Dublin in 1637, and it is 
argued that it is fair to suppose that this 
David had o sister of a marringeable age. 








Mr. Gilfillan notices what the American | 


journalist omits, that the mother of Edmund 
Burke was a Nagle, born at Castletown 
Roche, within a few miles of Kilcolman, and 

| that her grand-anunt was the wife of Sylvanus 
8 ~ the poet's eldest son. ‘The present 
itor of & 


A 





reader's imagination.” 
penser takes care not to commit. | 
himself absolutely to any speculations on this | 





request some of our researching Lrish friends 
to follow out the clue of suggestion thus 
jJaid before them.” The matter is certainly 
worth investigating. 

In the critical essay on the genius of 
Spenser, which is prefixed to the third 
volume, Mr. Gilfillan appears to much ad- 
vantage. The peculiarities of the poet ar: 
pointed out clearly and effectively ; and the 
editor stoutly defends hira from the assaults 
of Hallam and Ruskin, both of whom gird 
at his famous description of aforest. “ In 
dreams no man is « pre Raphaelite,” says 
Mr. Gilfillan; and Spenser's poern is a divine 
dream, and not a mere inventory. It was 
natural that Mr. Ruskin should object to the 
lush vegetation of Spenser's forest, on the 
ground that no natural wood contained such 
a variety of species. According to his creed, 
the poet aa well as the painter must be a 
mere copyist; but if so in landscape, so also 
in life; and at that rate Spenser was no poet 
at all—the selection of his subject puttin 
him beyond the pale of legitimate art = 
art-criticiam. Bare and bold fidelity to what 
pre-Raphaclites term “ Nature” was certainly 
not to be expected in a poem which is purely 
imaginative and allegorical from first to last, 
and the scenes of which are laid in Fairyland? 
Read properly, such a poem will be found 
full of exquisite natural descriptions ; which, 
however, are not exact photographs of an 
single scene on earth. e latter, in a work 
of this sort, as in dreams, are the mere 
materials out of which the poet constructs 
his fairy-world, the signs and symbols which 
he employs arbitrarily to indicate the re- 
condite mysterics which he seeks to reveal. 
It is to a poet like Spenser that the beautiful 
words of Addison are specially applicable : 
“The poet,” says the Spectator, “is not 
obliged to attend Nature in the slow advances: 
she makes from one season to another, or to 
observe her conduct in the successive pro- 
duction of plants and flowers; he may draw 
into his description all the beauties of apring 
and autumn, and make the whole year con- 
tribute something to render it more agrwe- 
able. Hia rose-treea, woodbines, and jesaa- 
mines may flower together, and his beds be 
covered at tho same time with liliea, violets, 
dnd amaranths. His soil is not restrained 
to any iowar set of plants, but is 
either for oaks or myrtles, and adapts iteelf 
to the products of e climate, O may 
grow wild in it, m may be met in every 
hedge, and if he thinks it proper to have a 
grove of spices, he can quickly command son 
enough to raise it Nay, he can 
several new species of flowers, with richer 
scents and higher colours than any that 
grow in the gardens of nature. His concart= 
of birds may be as full and harmonious, and 
his woods as thick and gloomy, as he pleases. 
He is at no more ex in a long vista 
than a short one, and can as exily. throw 
his cascades from a precipice of halfa-mile 
high as from one of twenty He has 
his choice of the winds, and can tarm the 
course of his rivers in all the variety af 
meanders that are most delighifol to the 
These are 
sentenees, but their application Jics with 
those who have the instincts of genias 


point, and expresses his wonder that, if the | only. Mr. Gilfillan says very truly, * Diffie 


above conjecture be well founded, there | sion is at onee the power and 


resh> 


should be no tradition of any connection | ness of Spenser's style. His riches «on- 
with a name so celebrated as Spenser in the | sist of gold-leaf, not of guincas. nor of 
Nagle family. “Burke's Christian mame, ' bullion; but then the gold: leaf he pa= 
Edmund,” he says, “was derived from the  sesses is immense in quantity, and ig alwars 


Nugles, and was likely handed down from spread out. in 
6 would respectfully | 


| that of the poet. 


forms. From: thir 


ly | diffusion, however,” he adds, “ there epmae 
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of general effect. His Howers of speoch often 
droop their heads, and slumber under the , 
still, sultry fervour of his tropical imagina- | 
tion, In reading Shakspere you can never | 
aleep for a moment; in reuling Spenser, 
you feel often drowsy; bnt it is the sleep of 
fullness, not of starvation; it is the slumber 
of the Enchanted Ground, and it is always 
starred with dreams.” Another ofthe poet's 
characteristics is well brought out in the 
following sentences :—“ His passion for form, , 
colour, the new, the fair, the pictorial, 
amounts almost to a disease. As a painter, 
his principal peculiarity ie gusto. You not 
only see, but can feel and handle the objects 
of his imagination.” This is very true. 
Spenser's descriptions are overloaded with 
details, the mind is oppressed with them, the | 
fullness of his imagination leaves nothing | 
for that of his reader to do or dream, Some 
of this over claboration is, doubtless to be | 
attributed to the requirements of the stanza 
which he adopted, and which he has im- | 
mortalised with his name, with its rich 
copiousness and its languid and voluptuous 
flow; a stanza so beautiful that, with the ex- | 
ception of Dryden, Pope, Goldsmith, John- | 
son, and a few others, moat modern poets of 
mark and fame have adopted it-—-which so 
won the admiration of Byran and Shelley, 
that both selected it aa the medium for ex- 
pressing their finest and saubtiest thoughts 
in “Childe Harold” and the “Revolt of 
Islam,"—which led Campbell to indite his 
chastely beautiful “ Gertrude of Wyoming “ 
in its measure—which won Beattie to com- 
pose his “Minstrel” to the music of its 
march—and above all induced Thomson and 
Shenstone to pen their exquisite “ Castle of 
Indolence” and “ Schoolmistress "—assu- 
redly two of the most delightful poems in 
the English language—in this magical 
stanza, which is now for ever associated 
with copious and exquisite paintings of 
acenery, with rich humour, and quaint 
beauties of every sort, with dreama not of 
the night, but of the day, with rapt idealisa- 
tions of nature, and with the gloom and 
gladness of Fairyland. 

_ We need hardly add that this superb edi- 
tion of Spenser forms part of the seriea of 
the “ Library Edition of the British Poets,” 
issued by Mr. Nichol, the enterprising pub- 
blisher of Edinburgh, the cheapness and the 
beauty of which are among the publishing 
marvels of our time, 








La Campagne d'Italia de 1958. Chroniques 
de la Guerre, Parle Baron de Sanna, 
ee par ordre de I'Emperear & l'armée 
ditalic. Lre Partie, Svo. (Paris; Amyot.) 

Banow ve Bazaxcovrt seems destined to be- 

come the historiographer of the empire. 

During the Crimean war he had already been 

entrusted with the care of collecting the 

documents relating to that great expedition, 
of putting them into shape, and embodying 
them in » readable narrative; the book we 
are about to review is, so to say, the com- 
panion volume of the “Chroniquea de la 

Guerre d'Orient ;" it merely professes to be 

® statement of facts from which future his- 

torians will have to draw their conclusions; 
aeribitur ad narrandum, M. de Bazancourt 
be Bay, non ad probondum, 

ut @ course such as thia is searcel - 
sible. The book begins with a ch Ayod 
titled “Causes de la guerre d'Italie.” Now 
surely, in examining the motives which led 
to hostilities between Austria and France, 
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indifferent of writers must appreciate theae 
motives, and state on what side he thinks 
rests the awful responsibility of having en- 
dangered once more the peace of Vurope, We 
need scarcely tell our readers what are M, 
de Bazancourt’s thoughts on this difficult 
subject, and although he professes to “ fatre 
tuire nos propres appreciations,” we were not ; 
surprised at finding in his preliminary re- 
marks a mere comment on the official state- | 
monts given at the time by the Monitour, 
The great merit of M. de Bazancourt’s 
account appears, if we view it exclusively as 
a journal of the operations of the French 
army during the Italian campaign. The | 
various evolutions, marches, and connter- | 
marches, are faithfully deseribed, and all the | 
principal officers ad generals engaged in | 
the war are chronicled in a seriea of con. | 
cise biographical notes, ee scattored | 
thronghout the volume, ea little allow- 
ance for the rhetorical style of a Frenchman, 
expatiating on the prowess of hia fellow- | 
countrymen, suppress here and there a few 
metaphors, « simile or two, some allusions to 
“la gloire,” “ les lowrievs,” &o., &c., and thera 
still remains a very valuable compte-rendu 
drawn up from offinal documents, and which 
will be read with profit until the time comes 
when historians are able to tell ns, not only 
the strategic account of the war, but also the 
aeeret. causes which led to it, and the cir- 
cumstances which brought it to so speedy a 
conclusion; in short, the dessous des cartes 
of the whole business. The firat book of 
the narrative before us ends with tho battle 
of Montebello; the second brings us to the 
battle of Magenta. From the announce- 
ment on the title-page we presume that o 
farther volame wil speedily follow, de- 
scribing the end of the campai We can- j 
not suy much fer the plan of the battlefield | 
of Magenta, which has been added by way 
of illustration ; it gives no clue to the move- 
ments of the contending armies, and is 
merely a topographical sketch, very incom- 
plete and imperfect; the official documents, 
thrown together in the Appendix, especially 
the reports sent in to the emperor by the 
various generals, arc, on the other hand, 
extremely interesting, 








Bibliathague des Meénwires pendant le le 
sivele, anee Avant-propos et Notices par 
M. F. Barritre. Mémoires Secrets sur la 
Russie ef sur lea Réegnes de Catherine LT. et 
de Poul I, 12mo, (Paris: Firmin Didot). 

M, Banwrenxe has for the last few years been 

engaged in editing a collection of memoirs | 

relating to the eighteenth century; Madame 
de Staal-Delaunay, Duclos, Marmontel, the 
whole tribe of authora (and their name is 
legion) who wrote down for the benefit of 
posterity their impressions of men and 
things, is now accessible to the reading 
public in « series of cheap and elegant 

volumes. Encouraged by his suocesa, M. 

Barriére ventures beyond the boundaries of 

France, and introduces us to the court of 

Ruasia under Catherine II. and Paul L. He 

has thought that an excursion as far as St. 

Petersburg would not be unprofitable, and 

the relations which existed between France 

and Russia one hundred years ago were 
sufficiently close to make such a publication 
really acceptable. 

The secret. memoirs which M. Barriére has 
selected are those of a Major Masson, who, 
for the space of ten years, from ‘86 to "4, 
served in the Russian army. Born in 
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an occasional languor of style and heaviness | the most impartial, and let us say, the most | France, but brought up in Switzerland, he 


imbibed very strongly the republican ideas 


| which were then afloat, and throughout his 


work we see almost at every alep how much 
hia political opinions prejudiced him against 
the institutions and the persons amongat 
whom he lived. Yet Major Masson was a 
constant attendant at court; he at firsb 
received a commission as captain of dragoons, 


‘subsequently he had been promoted to a 


cs ig in the Imperial Guard, and both he 
and his brother, who bad married the 
daughter of General Mélissino, seemed on the 
road to the highest military and political 
fermente, Thether, however, Major 
asson took advantage of hix position to 
diffuse around him his republican theories, 
or whether he had become acquainted with 
secrets of a delicate character respecting 
certain high personages of the court, we are 
not informed ; buton the accession of Paul I. 
to the throne he fell into disgrace, and was 
banished from Russia together with his 
brother. Thus much we know about the 
author of the Mémoires Secrets now presented 
to the pablic. The introduction of M. 
Barritre sets forth in its true light the merit 
of these memoirs, by showing us how the 
official histories of Russia have hitherto been 
written. Voltaire’'s Siéele de Lowe XIV, 
was an attempt to represent the grand 
monargue as a pattern of a diplomatist, a 
warrior, a king; the Histoire de Pierre le 
Grand is ® specimen of exactly the same 
system applied to the famous Czar. M. 
Barriére illustrates this assertion, in explain- 
ing at some length how Voltaire softened 
down the facts connected with tho massacre 
of the Btrelits. The philosopher of Ferney 
was interested, besides, whilst writing on 
the history of Russia, in concilinting the 
Empress Catherine, who, like Frederic, King 
of Prussia, bad embraced the opinions of the 
encyclopedists. 

The conclusion of the foregoing remarks 
is, that the true portrait of a sovereign, the 
true character of a vation must not be sought 
in the pages of professed historians, but 
in the unguarded confidences of observers who 
wrote for themselves, and not for posterity. 
The Court of Versailles should be studied tn 
Saint Simon's pages; the Court of St. 
Petersburg in the memoirs of Major Mas- 
son. And truly the disclosures given by that 
gentleman are not of the most edifyi 
character; indeed, itt would be difficult to 
select for general perugal one single chapter 
from the whole volume. A reign which is 
almost entirely taken wp, as Catherine's was, 
by the account of court intrigues and the 
extravagances of successive favourites, can- 
not supply many anecdotes of a moral and 
improving tendency. After making every 
allowance for the anti-monarchical views of 
Major Masson, it is impossible to accuse him 
of having, out of malire prepenes, exage 
gerated the evil side of the picture; other 
memoirs, other narratives are there to cor- 
roborate his own statements, 

If we wish to describe in two words the 
character of Catherine LL, we know of — 
more a — than the following: erabi- 
tion, Seas: Yadually ambition leads her to 
crime, and Jove, with her, speedily becomes 
debauchery. In her youth she was only a 
fascinating woman, witty, graceful, ti 
concealing under the attractions of her age 
all the skill of a consummate politician ; at 
a later period of life she is only an unprin- 
cipled. despot, sacrificing everything to her 
ambition and her sensuality. When the 
celebrated painter, Madame. Vigée Le Brun, 
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went to St. Petersburg for 
taking the likeness a the Czariua, some 
one gave her the following curious recipe to 
make a correct portrait: “ Prenez pour toile 
la carte de Vempire des Russies ; les téenabres 
deVignorance,pour le fond ; les depowilles ds la 
Pologne, pour draperies; le sang humain, 
pour coloria; pour eroguis, les snontments de 
son vigne; ef pour ombre, six mois du regne 
de son fila.” Hisjor Masson in his book has 
acted according to thisdirection, but, although 
he represents her administration as abomi- 
nable, and the general mismanagement 
aa something quite extraordinary, yet he is 
obliged to acknowledge her unquestionable 
talents. “Oh! qu'elle eit été grande,” says 
“ei elle eft eu le comr aussi juste que 
"eaprit !” 

ith the knowledge of what the present 
Emperor of Russian has already done and 
is now doing for the complete enfranchise- 
ment of the serfs, it is curious to read 
Major Masson's reflections on such a measure, 
and on the consequences he thought it was 
likely to produce. In his opinion the nobles 
were to take the initiative, not the emperor ; 


the purpose of | 


shall continue to attack all guilty men, precisely 
as we praise and shall praise all the virtuous.” 

It ia needless to quote the whole of this | 
avant-propos, but in order to set ont its value | 
at once, we may state that the author seeks 
support in the fourth satire of Persius, a 
Soeratic dialogue, and St. Paul, “ Then,” 
arguea M. de Mirecourt, 

“If the pagan philosopher and the Christian 
philosopher think alike—to those who blame us 
for secking in the private lives of our heroes those 
reasons whereby men can only judge of their 
public acts, we answer by invoking the authority 
of St. Paul and Socrates—ard we are proud fo 
agree with them. As for me, 7 mistrust that 

ublic man who jealously and completely hides 
is private life from view. This point established, 
let us pass to the history of Napoleon ILL." 

And a very pretty history indeed it is in 
M. de Mirecourt's hands. 

The Third Napoleon has not been spared 
since he enwrapped himself in his ensan- 
guined purple; the Morning Advertiser, for 
Instance, has heen a model of persevering 
hate, The “daily” we have named bas 
ever been ready at any time to publish 





and the mighty social revolution which he | some stinging little anecdote against Napo- 


anticipated at no long distance must be 
brought about by the aristocracy itself. 
Major Masson, as we have already hinted, 
was thoroughly imbued with the (so-called) 
liberal ideas of the times in which he lived. 
Religion with him is fanaticism, and the cere- 
monies of public worship are monkey-tricks 
{singeriex). But, despite these blemishes, his 
narrative is very interesting, and the notes 
which have been added, both at the foot of 
almost every page and in the final Appendix, 
pox gf illustrate the allusions of an obscure 
and difficult character. 





Napoleon IT. Par Eugéne de Mirecourt. 
{Allen & Co.) 


Sxorip Eugéne de Mirecourt, alias Jacquot, 
he respected or despised? Is he a seltizh 
aneans to some great end, or a cruel remorse- 
less iconoclast, breaking the idols of millions 
of people, tarnishing the pure gold he finds, 
a pica the metal to be but brass ? ‘This 
man has struck at the reputation of every 
living French man and woman of any fame 
or notoriety, and for fifty centimes you may 
ped — life-ecandal of a Rachel or a George 
and. 

And yet this writer serves a good purpose, 
The fear of the punishment of Soaiaty cae 
prevent a man from sin, and he may there- 
fore practise virtue till he love it. 

M. de Mirecourt commences with a pre- 
face. He says, “Our biographic work has 
created in Paris an extent of bitterness and 
anger equal to the scrupulous care of our 
investigations, and the conscientionsness 
which has presided over our studies.” The 
author argues that he has but “ photo- 
graphed" living men; that he has simply 
applied to “living history a system of faith- 
ful reproduction.” “Many individuals,” he 
declares, “are angry with these portraits, and 
would destroy them; which proves that they 
are repulsive, and resemble the originals too 
thoroughly. The time has arrived,” says 
M. de Mirecourt, 


‘when we should explain ourselves categorically. 
Here below, men are nanght, principles every- 
thing. Man is a mixture of —— and misery, 
noble sentiments and terrible ions, high in- 
telligence and inconceivable idiotey, ever ready 
to miseonstrne doctrines, and find in them a 
ineaning which agrees with his interests or his 
weakness , consequently we attack, and 




















}jeon; but here in a small book we have 
& complete digest. every page containing 
pra enough historical black marks to pro- 
claim their owner a moral negro for the rest 
of his days: 

“Of,” the first chapter declares, “we accept 
exile to depict at liberty this strange nature, 
which has triumphed over the absurd by stubborn- 
ness, difficulties by audacity, and opposition by 
crime, we cling to the hope that a voluntary ex- 
patriation will hare no long duration,” 

We find several pages of the Emperor's 
life dedicated to his slight companionship 
and connection with Napoleon. 

“* Some biographies,” says the anthor, ‘declare 
that Napoleon on his return from Elba, being 
separated from his son, found much resemblance 
between his nephew and the King of Rome— 
which proves that either the great Emperor was 
no physiognorist, or the features of Prince Louis 
have changed completely in the course of years.” 


The * Prince" behaved very affectionately 
to the Emperor when he was about to set 
out for Waterloo—he wept, and refused to 
leave the great man; whereupon said Napo- 
leon to a marshal, ‘ Embrace the little one 
—he is good at heart, and in soul. Perhaps 
he is the hope of my race.” M. Eugine de 
Mircconrt is unamiable enough to disbelieve 
this historic atom, 

OF Napoleon's education, M. de Mirecourt 
says: 

* Endowed with a dry, egotistical, icy nature, 
ho had an antipathy to all devotion, all greatness 
of soul—Lonis Bonaparte detested poets. but if 
he lacks literature, he can certainly mount a horse 
with any man of the age,” 

Neither is Napoleon's portrait flattering : 

** Tmagine an enormous nose, with a prodigious 
curve, which has procured its owner the name of the 
‘peak y parrot,‘ eyes dead, veiled, and impenetrable ; 
a preposterous bust, and the general appearance 
of an officer on half-pay, dressed as a mock 
emperor for the ring at Astley's, and you have 
M. Bonaparte complete.” 


The author projects himself into Napo- 
leon's mind to ascertain the royal gamester's 
thought anent the Holy Father who refused 
to come to Paris: 


“We are too phiegmatic, and filled with pri- 
dence,” Napoleon is made to say, ‘‘to employ the 
argument of a box on the car, such as our uncle 
dared to urge upon one of your predecessors ; 
we ore far levy impetuous; but we have read 
Machiavelli.” 


The whole of that astounding attempt a: 
Boulogne is detailed in the most grotesque 
style. No translation can do justice to it— 
ut here is a sample ; 

‘*In vain he shouts; in vain he criea at the 
top of his voice ‘ Five? mpercur/’—nothing does. 
He obtains not one mark of sympathy, Whereupe= 
he fires a pistol at an officer, thereby smaashing three 
teeth belonging to a common soldier, and thes— 
M. Napoleon runs away, Hustled by bis pur 
suers, and being in too great a hurry to re-erabark, 
he goes crash into the sea—he, and his generals 
uniform, his uncle's cocked hut, his arms, and kit 
hundred thousand francs, in gold and notes, whies 
he has in his ets, Monsieur ia inevitably 
about to be drowned, when @ common sailor 

longes intw the sea and restores M. Bonaparte t 
ife and to society.” 

One of the anecdotes is ve 
refers to the great voting peri 
bourgeois, who was asked : 

“You have named Louis Napoleon em 

ror?’ 

*** Veg" anid the bow is, 

““*Would you take “eager aclerk !° 

“«* My faith—no," said the bourgeois.” 

Nor has M. de Mirecourt written a bad 
thing in achieving the following lines : 

‘Machiavelli permits his disciple to embrace 
brother and sister in order to stifle them mare 
effectually ; Napoleon did not hesitate to exhibit 
towards democracy a similar proof of affection.” 

The special-constuble episode is made the 
most of—and too much, because we venture 
to believe Napoleon IIL never “ pointed a 
cannon on London Bridge against the 
Chartists.” M. de Mireeourt is horribly 
scornful over the whole of this special busi- 
ness, and thus concludes : 

“It was even questioned whether he shonld be 
admitted into the ranks of the special constables, 
and under pretext that all the staffs were dis- 
tributed, the handle of a broom was cut up into 
three pieces, and one third of the product pat inte 
his hand, We are sure this anecdote is the trath.” 

M, Fould, erst banker, now minister, is 
cruelly handled, and it is after the detail of 
much borrowing, &c.,in connection with this 
child of fortune, that the pamphletcer cries, 

“ Et dire que toul cela est de C histoire, 8 misere !” 

When we arrive at the imperial days we 
rend much that is startling; indeed, we are 
informed that kisses, to be bestowed on a 
picture of the Emperor, gold well, at prices 
from one sou to three, according to the part 
of the figare which received the tribute. 

Of the terrible massacre, M. de Mireconrt 
can tell us nanght that is new. As @ per- 
sonal proof of the indiscriminate nature of 
that deeply-laid crime, he says that he 
himself saw no less than forty bodies of well 
dressed people lying in the streets. 

Perhaps one of the most degrading par- 
ticulars, as showing how completely allt 
feeling had deserted the soldiery, is the 
criticism of a soldier who, shooting an old 
man, saw him fall apon a heap of corpses: 
* Good—le hasn't bumped his head.” 

M. de Mirecourt has much to say on the 
suggested invasion. It is not worth the 
translating: the author is one who believes 
France could quite upset us, but not by such 
a means as M. Bonaparte, as he persists in 
calling the Emperor of the French ; who, it 
scems, “ia, after Louis XL, the most sbo- 
tiinable type of egotism that haa tarnished 
the throne of France.” 

M. de Mirecourt attributes the absard 
and unenviuble public halo which surrounds 
Plon-Plon to the neutrality policy 
Napoleon. Towards the end of the hook ths 
assumed revelations are terrible, “ Pub4 


ernel; it 
, and to 4a 
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rumour has whispered of murders within 
the walls, and of private executions.” 

In conclusion, the author says of the 
Emperor and his mushroom satellites : 

“Napoleon has waded to the throne through 
blood, and now he robs Franca to shower gold 
upon his cringing and impure companions, Morny 
is worth sixty sillens, but the other day he was 
ata women's apron strings. Magnan is growing 
fat, Fould is the high priest of Plutus, and Mires 
is mot in the galleys, But they will all arrive at 
that destination mn time—for we believe in the 
justice of Heaven.” 

We have given much space to this book, 
but we have premised our reasons; whether 
good or bad we leave our public to judge. 
But let M. de Mirecourt be assured of this, 
that if his forthcoming life of Her Majesty of 
England ia to be modelled in his naual 
libellous style, he will find that the purliens 
of the Strand are too hot to hold him. As 
for Lord Palmerston, whose life ia promised, 
he can and will put a bold face upon any 
literary attack whatever. 





The Elements of Perspective, arranged for the 
Use of Schools. By John Ruskin, M.A., 
Author of “ Modern Painters,” &, (Smith, 
Elder, & Co.) 

It is only within a comparatively recent 

period that Mr. Ruskin has come forward 

as @ practical instructor in that art, of whose 
theory he has so long been by far the most 
brilliant and original exponent. Though, 
from the nature of their subject, it is impos- 
sible that his educational books should 
possess the same striking and dazzling ex- 
cellenees which distinguish his theoretical 
works, they have nevertheleas a merit of 
their own, which, though different in kind, 


is scarcely, if at all, inferior in degree. The | 


illustrations to those works which have 
established Mr. Ruskin'’s reputation as the 
most remarkable art-critic of his day, afford 
convincing proof that he is himself a 
draughtsman of no ordinary skill; and the 
practical books which he has more recently 
ublished show that he is eminently en- 
owed with the still rarer power of com- 
municating to others the knowledge which 
he himself posscases. In his “* Elements of 
Drawing” the first principles of the art were 
stated in terms at once so simple and so 
suggestive, as at the same time to bring 
them entirely within the range of the 
student's comprehension, and to attract his 
attention to them with irresistible force. 
‘The present volume is designed to facilitate 
the study of perspective in o similar manner. 
Owing to the comparatively technical nature 
of its subject, it is less likely than its pre- 
decessor to attract the notice of the general 
reader; but to the practical student it is, 
we think, likely to prove a most valuable 
manual. ‘The following extract from the 
reface will convey the best idea of Mr. 
uskin’s modest estimate of the position 
which he expecta his work to occupy, and of 
the purposes which it is designed to fulfil ; 
‘«For some time back I have felt the want, 
among students of drawing, of a written code of 
accurate perspective law ; the modes of construc- 
tion in common use being various, and, for some 
problems, insufficient. fe would have been de- 
sirable to draw up such a code in popular language, 
so a8 to do away with the most repulsive difficul- 
ties of the subject ; but, finding this popularisa- 
tion would be impossible withont elaborute figures 
and long explanations, such as I had no leisure to 
prepare, I have ray the necessary rules in a 
short, mathematical form, which any schoolboy 
may read through in a few days after he has mas- 
tered the first and the sixth books of Euclid. 


“Some awkward compromises have been ad- 
mitted between the first-attempted popular 
explanation, and the severer arrangement, in- 
volving irregular lettering and redundant 
phraseology; bat T cannot for the present do 
more, and leave the book therefore to its trial, 
hoping that, if it be found by masters of schools 
to answer its purpose, 1 may hervafter bring it 
into better form.” 

Mr. Ruskin arranges the rules of per- 
spective in twenty problems, some of which 
include two or three corollaries; and in an 
Appendix he adds a few well-chosen practical 
examples, for the elucidation of those few 
 agaranc7 which especially require such nid. 

‘he stndent who has thoroughly mastered 
these few pages has it in his power “to draw 
any Sum, howerer complicated, which does 
not invalve intersection of curved surfaces.” 
He must not forget, however, that the book is 
designed merely as an aid to, not as a sub- 
aticute for, practical instruction; and must 
not ithagine that it will enable him to dis- 
pense with the direction and general super- 
vision of a competent teacher, 

Although the volume is mainly devated to 
matter of a purely special und technical 
nature, it would not be Mr, Ruskin’s if it 
were entirely free from general deductions 
of very considerable interest and value. 
Take, for instance, the following observations 
which occur towards the conclusion of the 
work: 


“There is yet another and a very important 
reason, not only for care in placing the station- 
point, but for that acenrate pl seco of distance 
and observation of measurement which have been 
insisted on throughout this work. All drawings 
of objects on a reduced scale are, if rightly exe- 
euted, drawings of the appearance of the object at 
the distance which in true perspective reduces it 
to that scale. They are not swel? drawings of 
the object seen near, but drawings of the 
read size of the object scen far off. Thus, if you 
draw a mountain ina landscape, three inches high, 
you do not reduce all the features of the near 
mountain #0 as to come into three inches of paper. 
You could not de that. ATi that you can do is to 
give the appearance of the mountain, when it is 
s0 far off that three inches of paper would really 
hide it from you. It is precisely the same in 
drawing any other object, A face can no more be 
reduced in scalo than a mountain can. It is in 
finitely delicate already; it can only be quito 
rightly rendered in its own scale, or at least in the 
wlightly-diminished scale which would be fixed 
by placing the plate of glase supposed to repre- 
sent the field of the picture, close to the figures, 
Correggio and Raphael were both fond of this 
slightly subdued magnitude of figure. Colossal 

net in which Correggio excelled all others, 
is usually the enlargement of a small picture (a5 a 
colossal sculpture is of a small statue), in order to 
permit the subject of it to be discerned at a dis- 
!tanes, The treatment of colossal (as distinguished 
} from ordinary) paintings will depend, therefore, 

in general, on the principles of opts more than 
on these of perspective, though, occasionally, 
portions may he represented as if ~ were the 

rojection of near objects on a plane behind them, 

n all points the subject is oue of great difficult 

and subtlety ; and its examination docs not fall 
within the compass of this essay. 

“‘Lastly, it will follow from these considera- 
tions, and the conclusion is one of great practical 
importance, that, though pictures may be en- 
larged, they cannet be reduced, in copying thet, 
All attempts to engrave pictures completely on a 
reduce! seale are, for this reason, nugatory. The 
best that can be done is to give the aspect of the 
picture at the distances which reduces it in per- 
spective to the size required; or, in other words, 
to make a drawing of the distant effect of the 
victure, Good painting, like nature's own work, 
18 infinite and unreduceable.” 


In conclusion, we must observe that it 





| would have been well to bestow a little more 
/care on the engraving of the diagrams by 
‘which the problems are illustrated. The 
| lettering is very generally defective; and in 
‘more than one case Mr. Ruskin has been 
[compelled to append a note, pointing out 
and correcting positive inaccuracies in their 
construction. 





Views of Lebour and Gold. By Williamr 


Barnes, B.D. (John Russell Smith.) 


Ma. Barnes, the Dorsetshire poet, whose 
“Hwomely Rhymes " are doubtless familiar 
' to many of our readers, has in this instance 
appeared before the public in a new charac- 
ter, that of a political economist. It was 
scarcely necessary for him to tell us in his 
preface that “the substance of the following 
notes was formed for a course of lectures on 
Labour and Gold ;" for the notes, though they 
profess to have been “wrought up into a 
fuller and more exact shape,” still bear the 
unmistakeable impress of the purpose for 
which they were originally designed. It is 
not only by the fragmentary and unconnected 
nature of the various sections into which the 
book is divided, that we are reminded of the 
lecturer's platform, but also by the frequent 
introduction of iMustrations of « familiar and 
colloquial sort, of which the following sample 
will afford a fair notion. It occurs in the 
section on the “Dignity of Disdain of 
Work:™ 

“T have fancied that were it not for the kind- 
ness of woman disdain of labour may enact a funny 
scene at a house, such as that a lndy, Mrs, Mal- 
must, might be sitting in her room in a pelting 
storm of snow or hail, and may see through a 
window that her friend, Mrs. Mahrook, is at the 
door ; she rings the bell that the maid, whe hap- 
pens to be at the top of the house, we open the 
door, as it is beneath herself to do such a work, 
The maid does not hear the bell, and the mistress, 
aceing herfriend shivering and shrinking and stamp- 
ing with cold feet, rings the bell still harder, and at 
last breaks the bell-rope, and then runs upstairs to 
fetch the maid for the unworthy work of a door- 
keeper, and at last greets her nose-frozen friend 
with such words a ‘Oh ! my dear Mrs. Malirook, 
‘Tam so grieved to find that you were kept so 

long at the door, and in such weather !*” 

Such parables as this may doubtless be 
very successful when orally delivered, and 
may raise a ready laugh from a sympathetic 
audience; bat if, by any chance, the lecture 
in which they oceur should come to be 

printed, their retention —e graver mat- 





ter is, we think, an act of at least question- 
able wisdom. Unless chosen with remark- 
able skill, they cannot fail to convey, to some 
extent at least, the idea that the author is 
treating a serique subject in a silly and 
frivolous manner. In the present case their 
occurrence is to be the more regretted, 
because the graver portion of Mr, Barnes's 
book really contains not a few valuable and 
suggestive observations on the interesting 
matters with which it deals. In spite of its 
disjointed and fragmentary form, the reader 
will find seattered up and down many true 
and just views bearing on the nature and 
mutual relations of wealth and labour, ex- 
pressed for the most part in simple and in- 
telligible language. Take, for instance, the 
following extract on “ Supply and Demand” ; 

“Tt appears, then, that labour is the measure 
of commercial value in several ways: Ist. As the 
labour which brings a commodity to hand; 2nd, 
As the labour that would bring its equal to hand; 
ard. As the labour which would bring to hand 
the commodity next teit in good service; 4th. As 
the labour for which cirenmstances call on the 
buyer without it. It may be answered that it is 
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supply and demand which are the measure of 
commercial prices, Jt is not true that supply 
singly, or demand singly, is a measure of com- 
mercial value; as thery is a greater supply of 
mutton than there is of otter flesh, and yet 
rautton is of the higher price. * Ah! but there 
is no demand for otter Mesh,’ it may be answered, 
‘itis the demand that gives commerctal value,’ 
Not singly. There is as great a demand for water 
a9 for brandy, or eau-le-Cologne, and yet water 
is of leas commercial valae than either of those 
commodities, ‘Ah!’ one may reply, ‘but it is 
supply and demand tagether that measures com: 
tereial price.’ It is labour, for supply and 
demand can be resclved into Jabour. The sapply 
of a commodity is the ensure of the labour by 
which commodities are brought to hand, and 
demand for a commodity is the measure of the 
labour for which eireumstanees call on the buyer 
without it.” 

On some questions of political economy, 
Mr. Barnes's views are rather philanthropic 
than strictly scientific. Thus he finds an 
argument for the general distribution of 
land in smal] lots in the wholesome effect 
which the consciousness of independence 
produces in the mind of the small holder, 
and appears to be more alive to the evils than 
te the advantages which have attended the 
introduction of machinery. ‘The fact is that 
Mr. Barnes, as a clergyman, brings forward 
considerations of moral right snd wrong 
more prominently than the political econo- 
mist, who regards the subject from a strictly 
scientific point of view, can possibly do, 
The following passage will illustrate our 
meaning, and is, moreover, well and forcibly 

ut : 

“Tn short, canning and selfishneas, and un- 
righteousness of several kinds, pay bring in more 
ready money than goodness and truth; and while 
people freely honour the great man who can afford 
to keep a town-house, or a yacht, or a pack of 
hounds, or a carriage and four, or any costly 
luxury of the highest life, let us net withhold 
honour from the man who can afford to keep o 
conscience, which, if we reckon the worldly gain 
that must be foregone to hold that most precions 
treasure, is of the greatest cost.” 

The desire to attach a clear meaning to 
ail the different terms which are in use in 
connection with labour and gold, sometimes, 
we think, leads Mr. Barnes to a refinement 
of definition which does not always conduce 
to satisfactory results. Thus, in drawing a 
distinction between capital and wealth, he 
says, “I do not conceive that cepifal is 
exactly the same as orec/th, since wealth 
seems to be life-gear, either wrought or won, 
or unwrought or unwon by the hand of 
men--such as the mineral wealth of un- 
worked mines, or, a rich harbour of fish by 
our shores—whereas capital is only the 
wealth of labour.” But surely Mr. Barnes 
does not mean to say that the possession of 
an unwronght and unprofitable source of 
riches constitutes wealth ? Supposing a 
property to contain a mine, the exastence of 
which is wiknown, or which, if known, the 
owner steadily refuses to work, would Mr. 
Barnes say that the proprictor was any the 
wealthicr for the existence of the mine? We 
do not know whether Mr. Barnes means to 
draw any distinction between wealth and 
érue wealth; but he seems to us to take a 
juster and more comprehensible view, when, 
a few pages further on, he defines trae wealth 
a “the happy use of a fullness of bappily 
wou or received life-gear.”” At any rate, if 
we eliminate “true” from one side of the 
equation, and “ happy ” and “happily” from 
the other, we shall obtain a better definition 


of the term “wealth than that given 
above. 
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Mr. Barnes is evidently a man of consider- 
able general information and of a wide range 
of reading, and in most cases he applies his 
knowledge with good effect to the explana- 
tion and illustration of the matters he has 
had in band. Occasionally, however, he falls 
into the error of stating facts, which, though 
perfectly true in themselves, have no per- 
ceptible bearing on the subject with which 
he is dealing, und which prove nothing but 
his own personal acquaintance with them. 
Thus, at the beginning of the section on 
coin, he tells us that: 


“Gold and silver are taken for money for 
sevoral qualities, Goll is a fine metal, very 
ductile and malleable, so that one grain of it in 
gold leaf will overspread four hondred square 
inches, and that 300,000 gold leaves will make 
euly an inch in thickness. Gold is a metal of 
great tenacity and hardness, so that a golden wire 
of one-tenth of an inch thick will bear a weight 
of five handred muds, and it will waste but 
slowly in wear. The alchemists said that it was 
harder to destroy gold than to make it. It is 
a clean metal, and oxidises so slowly from the air 
us to be almost unrustaome ; it can be made, how- 
ever, to form compounds with oxygen, such as 
oxide of gold, aud peroxide of gold.” 


Now, of all these facts respecting gold, the 
only one which bears in the slightest degree 
upon its fitness fora circulating medium is 
that which Mr. Barnes designates its “‘ un- 
rustsomencss.” lt may be possible to make 
gold leaf very thin, and gold wire may be 
very strong, and chemists may be acquainted 
with two distinct oxides of gold; but why 
take the trouble of stating these faets in this 
place? Mr. Barnes makes « positive blunder 
where he says that gold is a metal of great 
hardness ; is evidently labours under the 
impression that “hard” and “ tenacions”™ 
are convertible terms. Gold is, in fact, one 
of the sottest of the heavy metals; and 
though its sofiness, as rendering it easy 
to be worked, might perhaps be cited as 
one of the qualities which fit it for a 
circulating medinm, it is always alloyed, 
previous to coinage, with a certain propor- 
tion of copper, in order to give it that 
degree of hardness which all coins exposed 
to constant wear and tear must necessarily 
possess. We may make the same remurk 
concerning Mr, Barnes's illustrations which 
we have just made respecting his general 
information, ‘They are generally apposite 
and well-selected; but occasionally they do 
not bear very closely on the statement which 
they are designed to enforce. For instance, 


he is scarcely justified in citing Solon’s reply 


to Croesus—“*No man should be deemed 
fortunate till his death, as in the course of 


many days, months, and years of life, with | 


no two alike, the worst forms of evil may 
befull him;"-—as a special assertion of the 
worthleasness of gold and silver, as compared 
with other instruments of temporal welfare. 
What Solon meant to enforce was the in- 
stability of all human happiness, from what- 
ever source it may be derived: so that tho 
very point of his reply is lost unless we 
grant that he regarded Crossus as possessed 
of the means of happiness at the time ut 
which the conversation took place. There 
are one or two other points which, though 
not of precisely the same character as the 
foregoing, may perhaps be mentioned in this 
place: “Oh! it will be nice to fight in the 
shade,” ia scarcely a fitting or dignified 
version of the famous reply made—-not, as 
Mr. Barnes asserts, by Leonidas—but by 
Dieneees, the bravest of the Spartan band, 
when told that the Persians were so numerous 
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that their arrows would darken the su. 
Nor does our old friend, 
Caatadit cereus coram laifone riator, 


gain anything by being tramsferred into 
A travoller with nothing to bose 
Before robbers won't shake in bie ahoes. 

Judging from these examples, we were 
inclined to recommend Mr. Barnes to be 
content with simply quoting, without at- 
tempting to translate, any passuges of Greek 
or Latin which he may think fit to introduce, 
until we unfortanately fell in with the follow- 
ing sage, the extraordinary appearance 
of which compels us to uiesce in the 
translation as, on the whole, the less evil of 
the two: 

* And when Lucian makes Mercury to cell, es 

slaves were sold, the Greek philosophers, he does 
not call them men, but fires. ‘ You,’ says Jupiter, 
‘put op the lives,” steesow tos recoos ; amd then be 
cries, ‘I offer an exoellent life,” ariston tee 
pola.” 
These, however, are but minor faults, and 
are far from being of sufficient importance 
to modify materially the opinion, which we 
have already expressed, that Mr. Barnes's 
little book embodies in popular and imtelli- 
gible language many just and sound views on 
some of the most interesting questions of 
political economy. 





The Natural History Review and Qu 
Journal of Science. (London and Edin- 
burgh: Williams & Norgate. Dublin : 
George Herbert.) 

Tris publication is devoted to the record of 

the proceedings of the various scientific 

societies which meet in Dublin. The — 
ments of the contents is of rather a singu 
nature, at least to an English eye; and its 
adoption may possibly be attributed to the 
nationality of the journal. We have first 
reviews of books; then (this pamber forming 
the conclusion of the sixth volume) the title 
and index to the whole: and finally the 
record of the proceedings of the differen: 
societies above alluded to. Judging from the 
titles of the works selected for review, we 
should say that the editorsof this periodical 
do not attach much importance to keeping 
up with the progress of current literatare. 
élhausen'’s “ Pacific,” Ellis's “* Muda- 

—— Agassiz “On Classification,” and 
Jarpenter’s “Animal Physiology,” are all 
books which have been before the public for 
a considerable time. The method of notice 
generally adopted consists in giving eopions 
extracts. We should not quarrel with <kis 
practice at all if the reviewer did not profess 
to form a critical opinion on the work ot 
which he is writing: but, when he 

to express dissatisfaction with a book, we do 

think that he is bound at least to attempt to 

assign some reason for his opinion. We 
cannot agree with the view of the reviewer's 
duty which is taken in the following passage 
from the notice af Prof, Agassiz’s essay : 
“We do not think it necessary to point out tv 
several passages in this work wherein Profeasr 
Agassiz, with his wonted sagucity, has attacke 


problems hitherto unsolved, or endeavoured tr | 


lace in wearer view the full truth of conclusic= 


pat dimly present to the minds of prevics | 


zoologists ; still less shall we attempt a detaie 
refutation of the many hasty and erroneous of 
clusions into which, but too frequently, he sufi 
himself to be led ; on such subjects his work be 
—— for itself, For our pnryose a brief not 
of its contents must suffice.” 


And then follow three large pages « 
exiract, in very small print. .A persed 


/ 


' 
a 


‘Naw Saercs. 
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which reviews books in this fashion has no 
excuse for leaviug works published in 1858 
unnoticed till the end of 1859. In this 

ent is reprinted Capt. McClintock's 
account of his recent expemmion, which ap- 
— in the Pimes. It is preceded by a 
‘ow brief editorial remarks, from which we 
wonclnde that the gullant Arctic explorer 
must be an Irishman: since the indignation 
matural to the trampled natives of that 
oppressed ixland blazes out in a fervent 
denunciation of “a most dishonest attempt 


conceiving them to be based on expe- 
riments of a partial nature; and it is to 
this cause, rather than to any intentional 
dishonesty on the part of the witnesses, that 
he attributes the great discrepancy, already 
alluded to by Mr. Baldwin, which is often 
found to exist between the actual results 
obtained from a manure, and those vouched 
for in the testimonials for which it is recom- 
mended. He concludes by announcing that 
he intends toinstitute a series of experiments 
with a view of ascertaining “to what sub- 


which has been made by a few of the London | stance the absorptive properties of a soil are 
newspapers to appropriate the credit, which | due; in what conditions a substance should 
belongs only to Lady Franklin and the | be present in a soil to be useful to the im- 


volunteers who manned her yacht, to the 
glorification of the Admiralty and the great 
Anglo-Saxon race ! “ 

e principal societies whose proceedings 





mediate pe and what must be the relative 
quantities of the different substances consti- 
tuting the soil in order torender it in the high- 
ext degree fertile.” These are, unquestionably, 


ave recorded in this journal are the Dublin } problems of the highest importance; and we 


Geological and Natural History Societies, | shall be glad to hear that 


the Irish Academy, and the Royal Dublin 
Paaye f 
first of these associations have mostly only a 
special interest: but some of those which 
have lately been laid before the Royal Dublin 
Society are more likely to attract the notice 
of the genera) public. These relate to 
questions connected with agriculture in 
general, and with agricultural chemistry in 
particular. Mr. Thomas Baldwin, Lecturer 
on Agriculture, Albert Model Farm, Glas- 
nevin, contributes a paper on the money 
value of manures, in which he insists on the 
neceasity of viewing the subject by “ the light 
which chemistry has shed upon the brow 
of practice,” He points out that the present 
method of valuing manures by the amount 
of nitrogen which they contain is not to be 
relied on, because no inconsiderable propor- 
tion of the whole amount of nitrogen exists 
‘in forms of combination in which it cannot 
be made immediately available for the nutri- 
tion of plants. He poses other more 
comprehensive er dll ty of valuation; and 
insists very strongly on the necessity of 
rotecting the farmer from the at ent 
inevitable risk of being plundered by un- 
a vendors of adulterated manure. 
The plan by which he designs to effect this 
purpose is the appointment by government 
of inspectors of manures, sided by a com- 
petent permanent staff of agricultural 
chemists. Dr. Haughton, Professor of 
rh ae and Medical Juriaprudence in the 
College of Steevens’s Hospital, Dublin, dis- 
courses on the undisputed advantages of 
utilising as manure the sewnge matter of 
our towns; but contributes nothing towards 
the practical realisation of this undoubtedly 
desirable object, beyond the suggestion of a 
somewhat vague plan for the collection of 
sewage matter. He must be aware that far 
more definite propositions than any con- 
tained in his paper have been for some years 
before the public. Certainly the most prac- 
tical paper on this subject is that commu- 
nicated by Mr. Robert Galloway, F.C.8., 
Professor of Practical Chemistry, Museam 
of Irish Industry, who is of opinion that 
manures are commonly valued too exclusively 
ic the amount of nitrogenous matter and 
phosphates that they contain, whereas many 
soils require to be supplied with other in- 
ients than these. One soil may be suc- 
cessfully treated by 8 manure which is not 
at all for another; and sufficient 
attention 1s not, he thinks, paid to the 
nature of the soil in the choice of a manure. 
Qn this ground he is inclined to dispute 
the accuracy of some of the conclusions 
arrived at by Meszrs. Laws and Gilbert, 


The papers read before the three | 





r. Galloway has 
made any progress towards their ultimate 
solution. 





The Combat of the Thirty. From a Breton 
Lay of the Fourteenth Century. With an 
Introduction, comprising a new chapter of 
Froissart. By William Harrison Ainsworth. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

Tue: chief value of this little brochure is his- 

torical rather than literary. It throws light 

on an obscure passage of history, and if 
uine, as Mr. Harrison ovidently thinks it 

18, it proves that the Combat ofthe Thirty— 

by far the most remarkable episode of the 

civil wars that desclated Brittany during the 
fourteenth century—was not apocryphal, as 
both French and English historians have 
regarded it, but a notable fact. This re- 
markable ballad, which is supposed to be 
almost contemporaneous with the events 
which it describes, was found in the “ Biblio- 
théque du Roi,” by MM. de Freminville and 
Penhonét, the former of whom published an 
edition of it at Brest, in 1819, which was, 
however, incorrect. Subsequently an edition 
was published which left nothing to be 
desired on the score of accuracy, every word 
being collated with the original manuscript 
by M. Méon. This edition was published in 

1827 by M. Crapelet, under the auspices of 

the Comte de Corbitre, Minister of the 

Interior. Still more recently, M. Pitre 

Chevalier, author of “ Ancient and Modern 

Brittany,” has brought his zeal and anti- 

quarian knowledge to the illustration of this 

yoem, which, as Mr. Ainsworth says, he is 
willing to regard as the testimony of an 
almost eye-witness of the conflict, while he 
ranks it above the newly-discovered chapter 
of Froissart, as “ more simple and character- 
istic, more complete and impartial.” Indeed, 
the enthusiasm of this gentleman is un- 
bounded, He regards with contempt the 
obelisk * fifteen metres high, one metre and 
sixty centimetres wide at the base, and one 
metre wide at the top,” which records the 
valour of the “Thirty,” and suggests 2 
monument which in his opinion would more 
befit the valour of the heroes and the glory 
of the country, Here is his little scheme : 
“In place of this needle of stone, which re- 
sombles everything and signifies nothing, dare to 
realise the dream of a Breton pilgrim. Take from 
the bowels of the ‘ land of granite’ thirty gigantic 
blocks, such as are to be found at Carnac or at 

Lok-Mariaker. Peradventure, you may fird them 

om the very moor which was bedewed with the 

blood of the Thirty. Range these blocks in line 
of battle npon the place of the combat, aa were 
ranged the champions of Brittany before the 

Marshal de Beaumanoir. Summon thirty Breton 


artists, and, if artists are wanting, summon work- 
men ; order these simple statuaries to carve from 
each block a colossal knight, with his helm on 
head, his hand upon his sword, and his shield by 
his side ; all this to be naturally and largely indi- 
cated, as becomes men of iron sculptured in 
granite. Provided that the manly visage is dis- 
tinguishable under the visor, that the outline of 
the human form is preserved, that the armour 
defines itself boldly against the sky, and that the 
pedestal and the statue form on indestructible 
mass, nothing more is wanted. Upon these thirty 
eveutcheons engrave the thirty names and the 
thirty armorial bearings, Plant in the middle of 
the line an oak like that of Mi-Voie. Let it grow 
and spread itself out freely till it shall cover all 
the knights with its shade. And when, one day, 
the traveller crossing this moor shall see rising 
before him this enormous tree, and those thirty 
stone warriors, whether the sun may project afar 
their giguntic silhouettes, or the moon may 
multiply or render yet larger their phantoms, that 
traveller will recognise a nation which for three 
thousand years has repulsed the foreigner, and 
which yet knows how, like the ancient Druids, to 
erect nvemorial stones to its heroes,” 

The chapter of Froixsart, which has not 
been included in any English edition of the 
old chronicler, was discovered among the 
manuscript collections of the Prince de 
Soubise, and was published in 1824 by M. 
Buchon. It is curious, and conlirms the 
account of the encounter given by the 
ballad, with which it agrees in almost every 

rticular. Froiseart declares that he had 

imself seen some of the heroes of this 
famous fight. “Sithence, I saw, seated at 
the table of Charles, King of France, a 
Breton knight, who had been present at the 
conflict, Messire Yervains (Yves) Charruel ; 
his visage was so gashed and hacked that it 
showed plainly enough that the affair had 
been well fought. There also [ saw Messire 
Enguerrant Duedins, a good knight of 
Picardy, who gave like proof that he had 
been at the fight; and another esquire, 
named Hues de Raincevaus. So this action,” 
he continues, “came to be much talked 
about, By some it was looked upon as of 
little account, by others as a marvellous 
feat, and of great hardihood.” 

It anly remains for us to add that the 
ballad in Mr. Ainsworth’s version is spirited 
and vigorous, though here and there some- 
what rough and unmusical. Some of the 
stanzas have the clang of steel in them, and 
clash with martial music. Moreover, an 
antique cast is given to the poem by the 
translator, whose familiarity with our own 
ballad literature has enabled him to throw 
the shadows of antiquity upon his rendering. 





Society or Enotneres.—The Annual Dinner 
of the above Society was held on Thursday 
evening, December 8th, at Messra. Simpson's, in 
the Strand, H. P. Stephenson, Esxq., in the 
chair, when about 40 sat down to dinner, The 
honorary secretary, in giving a general review of 
the Society from its commencement, stated that 
it was originated in the year 1854; that in 1856 
it consisted of only 20 members, and that from 
that date it had gradually increased in numbers, 
and at the present time there were upwards of 
150 members belonging to the Society, and that 
the attendance of members at the monthly mect- 
ings had increased from 12 to 75, He also 
observed that the Society included civil engineers, 
assistants and pupils of engineers, manufacturers, 
and scientific men, counected collaterally with 
the profession ; and the subscription being only 
the nominal sum of 10s, per annum, he anticipated 
an increase of numbers. At present, the Society 
held their ordinary meetings in the Lower Hall, 
Exeter Hall; but he hoped that ina few years 
they might be able to meet in their own house, 
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TAXES ON KNOWLEDGE, 

No cause is helped by the oA ero of 
hard names to its opponents. If the vituper- 
ation be deserved, it is still superfluous. 
not, abuse is like cursing, and resembles the 
chickens who always come home to roost. 


The se of the corn laws would have been 
effected earlier, had not the impost in quea- 


tion been nicknamed “the bread tax.” Mobs | 


might be caught by so unfair an application, 
but legislators took a little more time before 
they could decide on a policy, the very 
—, of which was so disingenuous. 
Ve perceive that a movement is being ex- 
cited just now into renewed activity, to ob- 
tain a commission for a repeal of the duty 
on paper; and, as a preliminary step, tracts 
are circulated in all directions, setting forth 
the mischievous co! uences of * taxes upon 
knowledge.” Now, before we add our influ- 
ence to the cause so advocated, we should 
like to be a little better informed as to what 
ia meant by taxes upon knowledge. A tax 
on bread is intelligible enough; the term 
becomes very perplexing when applied toa 
duty on foreign corn. A tax on schools or 
on books would be clearly enough a tax 
on knowledge. It is not at first clear that 
a tax on paper can be moperiy so desig- 
nated. It is true that books are made of 
paper, but so are many other articles which 
are but remotely connected with knowledge. 
The grocers of this country use as much 
as the publishers, all other trades taken 
together as much as the grocers, At least 
one-third of the very books themselves are 
ultimately and most «deservedly applied 
to similar purposes. Commerce employs 
at least as much as literature for its ac- 
counts, its book-keeping, and its corre- 
spondence ; and it may be fairly stated that 
only one quarter of the tax raised on 
paper falls in reality on printed books 
or periodicals. ‘The whole amount raised 
in the year 1858 was £1,281,023; in 
other words, we mey say that, in round 
numbers, literature paid in that year in the 
shape of paper tax somewhat more than 
£300,000, We are quite willing that this 
sum should be remitted; it ia expedient on 
many grounds that it should be so; but the 
amount is certainly not large enough to make 
much difference in the facility for sequiring 
knowledge. It would be a boon to publishers, 
but it could hardly reduce by any appreciable 
fraction the price of books. 

Another question of great importance in 
this controversy is—what is paper? and 
this has been variously answered by different 
decisions of the law courts—conclusive for 
the time as to the substances adjudicated on 
—but not tending to give us any principles 
by which we may decide what is excisable 
and what is not. On the 20th of last April, 
the Court of Exchequer decided as follows: 
“ Paper may renuars be described na a 
manufactured substances composed of fibres 
adhering together, and in form consisting of 
sheets of various sizes, and of different thick- 
nesses, used for writing or printing or other 
purposes to which flexible sheets are ap- 

licable.” This was the decision of the 
Jourt of Exchequer, on the 20th of April 
last—but surely there must be an error in 
the date of this extraordinary document, It 
could not have been issued on any other day 
than the first of that month, for it is evidently 
calculated to stultify, in a most remarkable 
degree, all who ure in any way affected by it. 
And first let us look at the word perkape, 
Here is a decision by which exrise officers 


If. 


| are to be guided in ascertaining what, in the 
eye of the law, is paper, and what is not so, 


decision which decides nothing ; a conclasion 
wherein nothing is concluded. Then, in 
order to make this confusion worse con- 
founded, the uses of the article are called in 
to aid in solving the question, whether it be 
| excisable or not; and after giving two of 
| such uses, the Exchequer scribe goes on to 
add, “or other uaes to which fiexible sheets 
are liable.” Now, felt is just such a sub- 
stance, and it is used to make hats, and 
coverings for floors, and roofs for houses; it 
forms flexible sheets, and though not used 
for “writing or printing,” it is used for 
“other purposes.” According to this sapient 
conclusion, felt must be paper. 

Let us take another substance—pulp- 
parchment, or parchment made by reducing 
to pulp fragmenta of the skin of animals, 
and rolling out the pulp inte sheets. This 
our Court of Exchequer has decided to be 
not parchment, but paper, and excisable as 
such. On the other hand, the Supreme 
Court of New Brunswick, in a case decided 
October 23rd, 1858, came to the conclusion 
that the pulp so manufactured was parch- 
ment and not paper. It would seem that all 
textile fabrics might be proved by the 
Exchequer definition to be paper—broad- 
cloth, silk, calico, canvas ; and thus we come 
to a reductio ad absnrdum, which Govern- 
ment must accept, or contrive some other 
definition of paper. 

But now supposing it to be settled what 

aper is—and that parchment, felt, scale- 
anal broadeloth, canvas and calico, are ex- 
eluded, the question next arises, what is to 
be done in order not to make the paper duty 
a tax on knowledge ?—and it is clear that at 
the most, one quarter only of the present 
impost can be so considered. Why should 
not this be settled on a liberal basis—and 
yet one dictated by common sense? It is no 
unfair thing to tax the paper in which tea, 
sugar, butter, cheese, or even books are 
wrapped when sent home from the seller to 
the purchaser. This at all events is no 
tax upon knowledge. Neither can such 
a term be applied to the impost on the 
merchant's ler or the ies’ scented 
and tinted note paper. A revenue must be 
raised from some sources, and these appear 
as fairas any. One thing must recommend 
them to a large class of politicians among 
us, viz., that they fall wholly on the higher 





and middle classes. But with re to 
books and periodicals, the case is we admit 
somewhat different. We would willingly see 
a drawback granted on all for 
such purposes, and this we think would at 
once meet the demand of those who call 
the paper duty s tax on knowledge, and at 
the same time would not seriously injure 
the revenue. We would recommend the 
concession not only to the Chancellor of the 
ee as one that might gracefully be 
made, but also to the association whose 
object it is to obtain the repeal of taxes on 
knowledge as one with which they onght to 
be entirely satisfied. And now will come 
the ulterior inquiry, what will be gained bythe 
repeal? We fear not much. . No onc imagines 
that a single copy of a newspaper can be sold 
at a smaller price through the remission 
of the paper duty, and the decrease in the 
side of the score or the hundred could not 
affect the consumer. To ourselves the repeal 
would be a boon, but we have no expectation 


and the description commences with a , copy. 
perhaps! Perhaps it may be a good description | publishers and proprietors, booksellers, and 
of the article; perhaps it may not. It is a) stationers, but we do not expect that much 


of being able to reduce the price of the 


Literary Gazette even one halfpenny per 
The remission would aid newspaper 


of the money saved would go into the pockets 
of the public. One advantage may be gained, 
and this is but a slight one, At present 
there are certain cheap papers, printed on 
poor, thin, and bad paper ; they are difficult 
to read, and are never preserved. Were 
their proprietors able to obtain a drawhack 
on the paper which they employ, they would 
nse the sume kind as that on which the 
higher-class journals are printed, and would 
probably considerably increase a circulation 
already extremely large. Still the only 
benefit to the public would be that they 
would yet these penny papers in a more 
agreeable forin. 

We shall not. enter into this consideration 
farther. We have, we think, indicated the 
best way to relieve literature without 
causing any serious falling off in the revenue. 

Another form of tax which is frequently 
adduced as a tex upon knowledge 1s that 
on houses or placcs used for educational, 
literary, and scientific purposes, We should 
not allude to this were it not that the mode 
which the Government has adopted of re- 
lieving knowledge from imposts forms a 
perfectly available precedent for that which 
we recommend with regard to paper. 

In fact, here the remedy was so plain and 
obvious that it was impossible to fail seein: 
it. Noone could say, remit the house omy 
assessed taxes, because they occasionally and 
incidentally full heavily on scientific and 
literary institutions. 6 proper mode of 
proceeding was at once evident—buildings 
used solely for such purposes were exempted 
from the operation of the tax, and each 
particular case was judged of upon its own 
merits. In no country can knowledge be 
said to be less taxed than in England, and if 
the remission which we recommend be 
accorded, it may then be fairly said to be 
freed from all taxes whatever. 





NEW NOVELS. 


The Day of Smail Things. By the Author af 
** Mary Powell,” One Vol. (Hall, Virtue, & Co.) 
Wer confess to a great admiration for the works of 
Miss Channell, and are always ready to” greet 
thom with a warm welcome. Her shrewd appre~ 
ciation of menu and things, her genial nature, and 
her deep-thoughtedness, are apparent in every 
tale she writes. ‘Mary Powell,” above all, 
has a nook in our book-case whence it can con- 
veniently be withdrawn at odd moments of leisure, 
and where it is never replaced without regret. In 
“The Day of Small Things,” we find many evi- 
dences of the lady’ ar powers, but we are 
nevertheless cempalled 40 confess that as a whole 
it has disappointed us. It is one of those books 
of which we turn over after page, pleasantly 
and even profitably, but when the volume is 
closed we have arnved at no climax whatever ; 
and we feel that this work might have been 
carried on in the same desultory tanner te 
an indefinite len without involvi any 
difficulty, or evolving any plot. This ts de 
cidedly a blemish, and betrays a paucity of in- 
vention altogether unworthy of the gifted author, 
Tt may be, and undoubtedly is, very charming to 
find one's path enamelled with flowers, ight 
with sunshine, and vocal with the songs of binds ; 
but we nevertheless look to reach our goal at Last, 
and this is precisely what, in the presemt instance, 
Miss Channell has not permitted us to do A 
tame Christmas cory | party terminating a volume 
of 236 ez, cannot but prove unsatisfactory and 
disappointing to the reader; and the rather that, 
during the progress of the book, we are constantly 
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coming upon incidents which lead us to anticipate 
some Interesting result. Witness the episode of 
the Ringwoods, which pre: us for a domestic 
tragedy, and which simply ends by the worthy 
gentleman letting his house for a few months, in 
order that his weak and untidy wife may the 
season at the sea-side; and the case which we 
have here instanced, may be accepted as an ex- 
ample of the entire machinery of the book. Just 
as we begin to imagine that we have made 
———- with the several characters, they 
o from us like the figures of a phantasmagoria, 
and leave nothing tangible behind them. It is 
because we have so high and so legitimate an 
opinion of this lady's talent, that we have felt 
ourselves called upon to expatiate thus largely 
upon a “short coming” which we confess is to us 
incomprehensible ; and we are almost led to fear 
that the work must have been produced during a 
season of mental or physical suffering, a fact 
which none would regret more sincerely than our- 
selves, In the aggregate then, we have shown 
that we do not consider ‘*The Day of Small 
Things” worthy of its author's reputation; but 
taking it in detail we find scattered over its pages 
— of extraordinary beauty amd pathos, 
Mrs, Cheerlove, the assumed author of the diary, 
is a charming creature, a confirmed invalid, puri- 
fiel and almost spiritualised by her suffering: 
and thoroughly working out the motto which 
adorns the title page of the volume : 
“Yo and old all 
Sah manic rete enti 
T have often Uless'd my sorrow, 
That drew others’ gricf so near." 

Quite in Miss Channell’s old and admirable vein 
tov, are the following reflections : ‘* We must not 
despise the day of small things. Line upon line, 
7 upon precept, here a little and there a 
ittle, eftect something at last. Grains of sand 
buried the Sphinx :" 

“*T have 


barity beyinnin: 
ends there," that one wets ome orp coepem The 
of Oxford has, 1 think, ed the question. 
d, “Our Saviour foresaw and provided against it, 


dispersing His disci; far and WI hile he 
remained to be pd we ion gual 


“* A pennyworth of putty and a pennyworth of st,” 

a nobleman, in the last * would my 

countess 44 handsome as any at court.’ Certes, a peany- 
worth of patty and a pennyworth of paint, or someshi 
uivalens, will often yo far towards making a house loa! 

: neal ty oper ry Bat, in Mrs. Ringwoot's *, 

I: ot endl ho nfidenti hispers i os he 
who oo we to him, ax 

hands him his venison, Uuut ‘ is mo curnint on 

, bat plenty of lobster-sace," but he not 

We ope rane — th of May, and why not of 
merry mot fe why not 

the merry month of December? Well, there is an answer 

to qitstion; bat, before I give it, I will 


to 


Live rms os beaut on to present a delicate ¥ 
reminding one of black lace (though Uthat is a miserable 

when seen in the distance 
re is Uitte to do in the field; 
thin the barn; and the horses and 


balling (in i a ' 

is mn. In not December, the 
month? Well, there is 2 reverse to the le 

first place, we poor, creaky invalids feel cold touch in 





4, and at every 5! breath drawn from 
ime chests, and very carly in the month get 
the —~ doctor; unless, indeed, wo 
to aside from the active toll that 
ly Dread. Let the invalid with every com- 
fort around her, think of those who have neither warm 
fires nor warm clothing, nor warm nae ner were 
food, See their sad, pinched shrinking forma, 
chilblained hands, amd ill- ; Qunk of ir 
desolate dwellings, where the rain @ 
aad where the broken pane is t 


every 
our w 
ahat op by 
are too 
wins 


» BO 
* 


conis in the grate, and wholesome, nourishing food on the 
table! Here is our encouragement—* And thou sbalt be 
blessed; for they cannot recompense thee, bat thou ehalt 
be recompensed wt the resurrection of the just.’ "* 

We regret that we have no further room for 
extract, or we could multiply pleasant passages 
like these, ad infinitum ; but we must not con- 
clude our notice of the work without remarking 
upon the high moral tone by which it is pervaded, 
and the admirable lessons of self-government and 
self-denial that it inculeates, 





Against Wind and Tide. By Holme Lee, author 
of “Sylvan Holt’s Daughter,” &. &. Three 
Vols, (Smith & Elder.) 

Tue new publishing season has commenced 

auspiciously ; and the novel now before us is by 

many the best specimen of fiction that 
has been placed in our hands. With much of the 

terseness and vigour of “‘ Adam Bede,” it has a 

refinement which we do not tind in that very 

clever work, and a combined knowledge of the 
world and insight into charecter, which renders 
the tale startlingly real and life-like. The plot, 
although involved, unravels itself in a masterly 
manner, and there are delicious little bits of prose 
poetry scattered through the poses which makes 
our breath come quicker, and our pulses throb, 

Who could calmly read the following passage ! 

buried Lilian one showery aNernoon 
little churchyard where Sa lay 

divided the two graves. The service over, 


perros Gnd poeuie mes, Rome, | of sorrow, 
ang f beside it bitterly weeping 


soft, loving, 
—— words; where the sunshine of her th and 
iness had been, nothing more for ever but a cold, 


“He had @ dream that night, in which he saw ber as 
he saw her once ago, 


| le Gol Knows, and only God mast judge f 
“ Everything in his cme taken a dimness 
+ death gy 


? 


more 

tidings of 

or two without any in 
telesa meal, and 


sudden death of Lady Leigh), aud read one 
of their sense; be ate his 
ait of the day that was be- 


ef 


ible charm gone, the future stretched 
long before but the Fe Set case he had woven 
about it were © bright dow from the 


pay ape In this fature he would nobly bear his 
part, ng and walting and looking forward; bet it had 


still, He J what be had lost, and felt it in all ite 
intense bitterness." 

The contrasted characters of the twin brothers 
are as ably limned as those of Hogarth’s two 
apprentices, and we follow the fortune of each to 
its goal with the same feeling of its moral fitness 
and justice. What can be more comprehensive 
than the comments of the long enduring lodging- 
housekeeper of the starving spendthrift ; 


tre suite pall a 1 can tell by the letters be gets and 
i 


sends away & he is worse off, to my thin than 
imnay a poor fellow A fap tft, 
peelbaniery ieceen ser tay somaieer one There's 
other folks pine and hungry besides them stand in 
rags at the street corners, anid offer you bandles of 
mutehes for na penny. all respectable house 
keepers could tell om that; and, for my part, I almost 


One more charming extract, and we will venture 
— no farther development of the contents of 
the book, which treats of high and low life with 
equal ability ; for we are greatly mistaken if the 
few glimpses of its matter and manner which we 
shall have thus afforded to our readers will not 
suffice to render them eager to peruse the whole, 
We more than sincerely—we critically—recom- 
mend to each and all the admirably constructed 


= gracefully written tale, ‘* Against Wind and 
ide.” 
“There was a statuary’s werh-chep on & 
of shi 
Sine diners ther pple ot rend wera BE 


ic who 
friemls went to choose the design. 
was a merry litte old man, who always whistled 
sebee a ee store of qusew, grace anaeictes 
* gossips is spossipes were many, for everybody 
Who Buk the short cut seroes tha chanehard was obliged 


to pass his corner. 
“ Lilian often stopped to speak to him, and one sun- 


ahi turing this tragical period she poased and 
looked in; hisn at his work and alone. 
“*A fine morning, Miss Lian; what dink you to tls 


iden? 1 call it a very sweet idea, indeed!’ cried he, 
briskly, nodding at her and pointing to the picce of pare 
white marble, on which be was ing. 


wy oe face. ‘It is the mentees thing I ever set my 
to." 
“* For whom is it, John?’ 
"Ts is for that Dean Mauleverer, Rose 


the Lord." * Now you 
kn, wouldn't yon, malas P* f 
confidentially ; “but I'll you what it seems to 
seria a | ig of our own hardness to the Lord's account 
that's itseems to me. The old man’s sorry sor, 
bat he should have let ber bave her way—no good ever 
of ing young folk’s fancies. You will have 
the story, I dare say, mise P* 
* Yes, Lilian had beard; in fact, Lady 


i ears after 
dignity of bishop | Bat how could the dean foresee that ? 
The curate had only scholarship and flac . 
ons 


connections to push him, no 
wow py ope Ton 


i 


aT 
ane 
yaae 
Hf 
edo 
Heed 
fel 
erLREGEE 


: 
: 


a monument 


says she, 
stone, I told bien what she had said ; 


) me to carry It out." 


and be nodded to 
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though, he seems really caught; and ‘pretty 
Sophy, the witch of Eskisoony, does net a 

very loth to be the catcher, We are left in oat 
as to the issue of the wooing, or whether there is 
to be any real love-making after all; as Sam 


has almost broken by his inveterate egotism. 
Then the heroine herself, having been induced to 
receive and to accept a second lover, towards 
whom she begins with the “ little aversion,” 
which, we are told, rarely fails to grow into a 


Bentley Priory. By Mrs, Hastings Parker, Three 
vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


Tuts is a ve novel : a very pretty novel, 
indeed, It tke’ sheet of gease-pa r, fine, 




































. watt softer feeling, runs a sad risk of losing him in his | would say, we're kinder puzzled if the eourtin’ 
ema at through, cach page — eo of | turn by the abstraction of her civate journal by | will ever eventuate into marryin’ ; but pechepe 
hee cn ines, ai arrangement with which wo two foreign servants, who forward it to the | his friend the Squire—Judge Halliburton to 


have no inclination to cavil, although we have 
been forcibly reminded of one of the man literary 
trials of Alexandre Dumas, during which, having 
been called upon to explain the reason why he, 
the said Alexandre, had failed in his contract 
with a certain publisher to farnish a given amount 
of fiction within a stated time, the hundred-horse- 
power movelist pleaded that he had forfeited no 
engagement of the kind, having, from conscien- 
tious motives, refused the offer which had been 
made to him, and which consisted of a franc a 
line, '*] represented to him,” said the author of 
“Monte Christo,” “that such a L left him 
too much at my mercy; as, should I see fit to do 
so, I eould work outa line, not merely in two or 
three words, but even in one. * Allons, mon cher,” 
‘Soyes, bon enfant,” and, at a pinch, a bare ‘ Outi? 
or ‘Nox’ might serve my turn, which I could not 
but consider would be somewhat overpaid at 
twenty sous.” We quite agree with him. Not 


enamoured suitor, thereby causing him to resign 
all claim to her hand, the daily detail of her 
passion for another proving unpalatable to his 
taste. He leaves England in a huff, bequeath ing 
to her the practical mel that young ladies in 
love should not keep diaries. As the book draws 
to a close, it is, however, necessary that a recon- 
ciliation should be effected, which is aceordi ly 
brought about in avery peculiar manner. The 
unlucky journal was, as we have stated, the sole 
cause of Lord Errington's estrangement from Miss 
Emily Marston, and while he is still “nursing 
ey wrth to keep it see he aged — 

he “‘ambigu y worded" paragraph in the 
Morning Post, by which the riblie are informed 
that the flirting Mr. Mandeville has led to the 
hymeneal altar “the beautiful and accomplished 
Miss Marston.” He, poor man, knows nothing 
of the sister brought up by a maiden aunt, and at 


world at large—will be pleased to solve this 
roblem for us; write a sequel, tell us how hix 
at concludes his charming little episode, and 
say whether Sophy and sister Sal put w » their 
hosses ror ae a at Slickville, and make the Yankee 
cl er a kinder comfortable sort of hum or 
no. Perhaps soft-sawder and homan natur’ will 
carry Sam safely through the trial, : 
Sam is an artist. See how charmingly he paints 
the beautiful witch, as she sits on the 
the river, with her mew-made adorer at her feet, 
losing his heart by rapid inches, but never ae 
his head so far as to cease to be critical 


hi back, opers the eyes too wide, and covers the whole 
fuce with strong light. Half the beanty, and more ner 
half the expression is lost, Besides, eck 

look down, 
and 


aC, : once concludes that his angelic Emily has forgotten the neck is apéto 

we Hy ter ~ of B = ee Hastings him in two short years, when he is vobienly eas a is kee ee any Bp | an, 
fn fas on a Wat that al ee nol Fm Spon undeceived—they meet—and he, most conve- | is more liquid. The beautifal bow-shape of the month 
lous ‘towards the Haglish pubic —or, rer, | ely fogetting all about the fatal diary, and | eben fr, be png sr ncis i off grade 
rae ar per a ie ‘tt ae ena he vids reed the uncomfortable truths which it betrayed, opens Nothin ever look pretty in Mare, ‘That's the ndvantngs 
‘l po mag . i _ 0 hes sa Be Arana his arms to his long-lost love, who receives his in paincin It makes Co _ what be coukin’t larn 
ersten J 1 Bblionole win trusted to hig | Cmbriee with equal ardour, and they become man ont it. My clocks have been the makin’ of me, that’s 
DOr panes the bitiiopole who trusted to his | a4 wife, We have nothing more to add, save | * ft. | Daubin’ figureson ‘em set me to study drawin 
good faith. We have in her pages of nineteen lines und paintin', and that made me nator’. An ortiet 


that those who are partial to light reading will 


« toultiplicity which are composed of ; ‘ at a find ** Bentley Priory” very light reading indeed. 


“** And why not?” ‘* For the season, eh!” * 
‘Any one there now ?” ‘* Quite,” “ And Sir Wil- 
Tiam ?” “You sing, T daresay ;” nor is this the 
most crying sin of the book, for we are inundated 
with ‘bald snips of Itaiian without point or pur- 
pose, almost every character that it contains in- 
dulging in the absurdity of ** Caro,” “ Carina,” 
“ dla Talia,” * Mille grazia,” and, as tie 
author would say, talti quanti; all this is bad 
enough, mere fiddle-faddle which might have 
looked very learned and elegant fifty years ago ; 
‘but our age is one of rogression, and we throw 
aside our vocabulary when we have done with it, 
Onoe, and only onee, Mrs. Hastings Parker appears 
to have been transiently awakened to a sense of 
the absurdity of her polyglot performances, as we 
judge from the follow % passage :— 

“© Buon giorno, carina, Come sta?” said she, with the 
‘Tittle bit of Italian with whieh her was always 
tessclated. (What would Johnson say he Haten to 
ating ee Podae into which our pore Baxon is degene- 

, My dear madam }—why, that he sincerely 
rejoiced to know that so vicious and vulgar a 
habit as that in which yon have caused all your 
principal characters to indulge, never did, and 
never can, obtain among rational and well-brod 
persons; and, meanwhile, we quite with 
you that “‘hodge-podge” is consequently a very 
fitting and sufficiently elegant term by whith to 
desiguate twaddle so inconsistent and so senseless, 

As regards the subject-matter of these three 
volumes, we have a great deal of love, a great deal 
of oper, dejedners dansents, balls, and flirtations ; 
innumerable references to the Court Journal and 
the Morning Post; honourable mention duly 
made of Handcock the jeweller, and Isidore the 
coiffeur ; a presentation at court ; the hundredth- 
time told tale of the Carnival at Rome, bat we 
—— to say not one new idea. The * silver- 
fork” phase of the book is consistent enough ; 
indeed, it is ‘‘silver-gilt” throughout ; but the 
plot, such as it is, is miserably tnismanaged., The 
author commences by presenting to our acquaint 
ance a species of admirable Crichton, who was 
originally beyond all mistake intended for her 
hero; but whether ‘a change came o'er the spirit 
of her dream,” or that she found the gentleman 
unmanageable in her hands, she suddenly veers 
round and renders him an object of intense eon- 
tempt, a heartless, shallow, self-idolising male 
coquette, who terminates his butterfly career by 
marrying the sister of the heroine, whose heart he 








And is not this the whole art and mystery of 
suecessful love-making compressed into a para- 
graph! Is not this a pocket Ovid, and a lesson 
from Rarey into the bargain ? 

“Well, snis I to myself, confoand the thing, Sam, you 
dint make no great heatway nuther, did you, tho’ you 


SHORT NOTICES. 


Sam Slich’s Wise Saws and Modern Instances ; 
or, beer he ape did, and —— (Hurst & 
Blackett.) oving, prying, flirting, gossiping 
Sam has turned up ba this time as a kind of 
amateur “Salt,” talking ship with fishing cap- 
tains, and teaching them more of their trade than 
they knew before, even giving the veteran Blow- 
hard additional wrinkles, and taking the rise out of 
Old Sarsaparilla Pills by his superior knowledge of 
simples. For it is Sum's property to know some- 
thing about everything, and to be able to beat 
every player at his own weapons. Sam is not 
a whit changed. Soft sawder and human natar’ 
form his principal stock in trade new, as they 
did fifteen years ago, when he was first a travel- 
ling Yankee clockmaker, lecturing the Blue Noses 
on their idleness, and trying to indoctrinate them 
with his own more stirring views of life, Since 
then Sam has moved in polite circles; he has 
become an attaché; has dined with lords and 
ladies ; confounded aristocratic high breeding with 
Yankee ‘cuteness; and flabbergasted learned 
nobles by Slickville impudence clothing Slickville 
ignorance ; he has met the great Danel—Webster, 
not (’Comnell—and, in his own rich vernacular, 
has had his corns cut by him; for he attempted 
to teach that great leader and teacher of his 
nation; he set himself to shine, lead, and ex- 
tinguish, and was bronght down a considerable 
number of pegs in consequence, Yet Sam's 
motto is to learn, and he dovs not disdain any 
lesson, let who will be the schoolmaster ; 80 he 
takes his setting down with his enstomary eqta- 
nimity, and makes a moral profit ont of it for his 
own future well-being. He man though, to 
make his modesty as racy as his mpndence, and 
notwithstanding he is beaten, he comes out with 
banners flying and trumpets playing, for all the 
world like a first-rate conqueror. Sam is in 
general a provoking and most audacious flirt. He 
makes love to all the ‘“ splendiferous gals” and | 
“comely heifers" he meets with; goes just to, 
the verge of committing himself by a declara- | alip the halter round your neck before you know where 
tion, or an indiscretion, when prudence, reserve, | ¥°% be. Or say I can't catch @ hoss or 4 gall, that’s all. 
or, it may be, accident, steps in between, and | Who could not win the finest girl in all America 
illustrates the old adage of the cup and the lip, | after that is unfit to win the meanest, and so 
ani the slip that comes in between, much to his | must be content to “take the mitten” whenever 
own discomfitare ani the naive disappointment | he makes a at the hand. Imbedded in the 
of the fair one implicated. In this volume | fun and raciness of the book are anecdotes and / 


that en en canal aczmeeus anntione sanin, route 
fora goif you are roagh. Well, you soft-sawder it 
the time,-so-s0, pet! gently, ped! that’s a pretty doll t 
and it wets to kind @ like it, and comes closer, ami you 
think you have it, make a &t its mance, and it ups 
head and tail, snorts, wheels short round, lets go bosh 
hind-fect at you, and off like a shot. 

“That comes of being in » harry. Now, if you had pet 
your hand up slowly towards ite shoulder, and top tam | 
the neck for the mane, it might re have 
awny, a8 uch ox to say, Han , Egon leaae ; 1 Hilce 
Four oats, bat I don't want you; tg ia you 
would have caught it. Well, what's your play now — 
have missed it? + Fou don’t give chase, for 
ant apenamgponh peed it you stand still, — the oats 
in pan, say, Cope, cope, cope! and it stops, hooks 
at you, and comes up again, bat awful skittish, stretches 
its neck ont ever so far, steals n few graus, acid then 
keeps @ respectfal distance. Naw what do you do then? 


repenta 
the halter an, 

“Now more nor half of all that work is lost by bein" in 
too biga harry. That's just the case with - You 
showed her the halter too soon, and it akeered ber. I see 


they will go and look at exch other } and chet thee 
they won't bite, bat they breath together, and rab thetr 
heads together, and at Inst do the friendly by brushin’ 
the flies trom each other's mock. Arter thnt, there tm 
treaty of peace signed, and they turn to and knock the 


i 
i 
i 
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scenes of deep, almost tragic interest ; as, for in- 
stance, that story of the house where no ho 
was, with the downeast, proud, unserviceable 
man, cating out his own heart for despondency 
and pride, and the poor, wan, careworn woman, 
the wreck of the former wealthy belle, who en- 
dures her pains and poverty so bravely, and 
makes the best show before strangers that she 
can, The whole episode ix one of lofty pur- 
pose, and of deeply painful interest. For, in- 
teed, the tnigic element always seems so much 
more a ied when it comes in under the cap and 
bells. is is according to human natur’ too, and 
the law of the exaggeration of contrasts, What 
— could improve on the pithy excellence of 
this 

“* Work,’ said I, followin’ up that jibe; ‘airs orn 
pork, and see how’ owect it ail be. Work aad see how 


will be. Work and see how cheerfal will be. 
Bork and see how independent will be, Work aud vee 


how Aappy your firmily will be. Work aad gee how religions 
won wi before you kwow where you are, inatead of 


repinin’ at Providence, yox will find yowreelf offering 
thauke for ail the pen Fey Prone Eel go m ™ 


And the conclusion is as good as all the rest : 

“ Arter all, I had to ase that word hope; and I believe 
it must actilly be kept a hte longer in the dictionary, tn 
a of all prejudice for euch devils as Peter Potter, 

joa dark room that har wo ray 
slender reed for a stoat man to 


purpces. The builds ave custies . 
omsce of the wretched. ke are alte ther sabes lash ane 
A slight infusion of hope may bo 
prescribed in bad cases; but strong doses weaken the 
mind, loosen the morals, and destroy the happiness of 
those who indulge in them. The true rule is, perbape, 
not to let hope build # house for you, or to live with you 
in it; bus ping — to visit you oorastinne 1 tO 

upa . pleasant, " 
Took: tn the S aida of tntegs, when yon une fend 
levanchol, is i is a pleasant non bout con 
pons . « on a or z 
pruton, but Ar is pot the cthngfot omy er,”* ae 
The Clockmaker had oo about the world 
speculating on mankind dealing in wise saws 
for nothing. He has always a serviceable stock 
— — be used _ first — 

a knack of putti to righta which 
never thoroughly offends geal tote sure it 
‘loes sometimes rile the explosive and excitable. 
Witness, Old Blowhard, with his delicate ** per 
snader” in his fist, and his inconvenient faculty 
of hitting first, and hearing reason afterwards. 
Old Blowhard is an excellent character. The 
good-hearted, hot-headed, uncontrolled, explosive 
old savage that he is, with his heart of butter and 
his fist of iron, even he is tamed, played with, 
instracted, and subdued by Our Sam, and takes 
his handling as meekly ax Cruiser took Rarey’s, 


ambling and trotting, and ing at command, 
and, ina word, “ knuckling under” to the fullest 
Yan Amberg with his 


— extent, Talk of 
ions, Why he was nothing to Sam Slick with 
Old Blowhard, the mackerel eaptain, and inventor 
of the patent Blowhard jigger into the bargain ! 
It is not our custom to say much of re-issues or 
new editions, but the Clockmaker is too important 
#% person to be over with only ordina’ 

notice, and coming to us as he now does, wi 

the prestige attending an allaché of an ‘* Ambas- 
sador,” we must treat him with even more than 
ordinary politeness, and extend to him paragraphs 
where to others we should give only sentences. 
Judge a a rich vein when he struck 
upon the idea of » Slick; but as all things 
must have an end at last, we would respectfully 
intimate = a Teal, good, di ht Yankee 
marriage with pretty Sophy, would the best 
possible extinguisher to the Clockmaker’s light, 
and the most satisfactory way of abandoning the 
claim, and leaving the old diggings for ever. We 
‘ook forward with t expectation to this 
natural conclusion, this only legitimate issue for 
the great apostic of soft sawder and human natur’, 


Report on the Bligibitity of Milford Haven for 
Occan Steamers and for a Naval Arsenal. ‘By 
Thomas Page, Civil Engineer. This is a very 


elaborate document, which comes most oppor- | 


tunely before the public at a time when naval 
— command the chief attention of all who 
esire that Ei 


jority 





lish commercial and maritime | 
d be maintained. Mr. Page has | harbours, proportioned to our enormous trade. 


furnished us with a treatise on modern projectiles, 
scientific gunnery, naval warfare, and a host of 
collateral subjects that have to be considered in 
determining the value of various ports, and he 
suceceds most completely in establishing the 
claims of Milford Haven as in a the 
best harbour for commercial or warlike purposes. 
In point of size, Milford is greatly superior to an 

other harbour we possess, the gg oie hu 
water areas being, according to Mr. Page: ‘‘ Mil- 
ford, 7778 acres; Dover (if made), 651 acres; 
Portland, 1715 acres; Plymouth, 2361 acres; 
Holyhead, 358 acres; Kingstown, 235 acres.” 
Milford has also the advantage of being accessible 
at all states of the tide, in all weathers, and is 
thus clearly entitled to be a chief port, and not a 
mere harbour of refuge for other ports. By the 
express trains of the South Wales Railway, Mil- 
ford is brought within 74 hours distance from 
London, and 38 additional miles of railway beyond 
what is already sanctioned would complete its 
communication with Manchester and the midland 


towns, In point of proximity to New York, 
Milford or Pembroke stands next to Galway, the 
istances being—Galway to New York, 2731 


nautical miles, requiring 10 days, 8 hours, 164 
minutes, at 11 knots an hour: Liverpool to New 
York, 3013 miles, requiring 11 days, § hours, 55 
minutes ; Southampton, 3069, requiring 11 days, 
15 hours: Pembroke, 2593 miles, requiring 10 
days, 23 hours. According to this calculation, 
Pembroke has an advantage over Southampton of 
176 nautical miles, equal to 16 hours, and allow- 
ing in both cases time for landing and to 
London, Mr. Page shows « balance of 11 hours 
in favour of Milford. Galway is 162 miles nearer 
New York than Milford ; but, after allowing the 
time for landing, getting to St. George's Channel, 
crossing it and travelling to London, it appears 
that, under favourable circumstances, there would 
be a small balance of time in favour of Milford, 
and a considernble one in stormy weather, when 
the passage to Holyhead would be prolonged. In 
case of war, Milford would offer great a 
to commercial vessels, as they would avoid the 
risks of coast navigation with its chances of attack, 
and when in port would be sé land-locked as to be 
secure from long range shells, Portsmouth, 
Devonport, and Keyham harbours are all within 
from 1 mile to 24 miles of deep water, and could 
~~ be shelled unless protected by a fleet; but 
Pembroke lies § miles from the sea, and with good 
batteries at the entrance of the harbour might be 
rendered quite safe. Moreover, as Milford is not far 
from the Welsh collieries, coal could be put on 
board vessels cheaper than at any of the other large 
ports on the southern or western coasts. These 
are the princi arguments adduced by Mr, 
Page, and they fairly establish his point. It 
appears that the Admiralty are perfectly well 
aware of the importance of Milford ay a naval 
station, but are quite willing that a large and 
convenient space should be employed for com- 
mercial purposes, and such an enterprise would 
offer a useful field for joint- company 
exertion. We recommend Mr. Page's report to 
the consideration of all whom the subject con- 
cerns, and, in ing leave of it, borrow a comfort- 
ing statement of the t strength of the 
English and French navies, which he has compiled 
from the latest authoritios. Aigland; Sailing 
navy, 63 ships, 2466 guns; steam navy, 384 ships, 
9553 guns; total, 447 vessels, 12,019 guns, and 
$9,814 horse power. France: Sailing navy, 118 
ships, 3846 guns; steam navy, 132 ships, 4941 
guns ; total, 250 vessels, pa 8787 guns, and 
58,105 horse-power. In this calculation, $0 English 
a with 3909 guns are omitted as non-effective, 
although many of them could be used for local 
defences. It is however very difficult to deter- 
mine the relative value of existing vessels until 
they have been tried in action, and not im- 

ble that the big ships on both sides will be 
little better than floating slaughter-houses, quite 
incapable of resisting smaller vessels, armed with 
improved weapons and protected against the ordi- 
nary effects of shot. But, however these questions 
may be settled, we must have good and safe 


twelfth of a cent, and his object in introdu- 
cing it would be to enable the penny to co- 
exist with decimal coins. When the public 
were familiar with the system, he would with- 
dmw it in favour of the mil. We doubt 
very much the effects of such a system, as it 
would give the public as much trouble to accom- 
modate their transactions to it as to a more perfect 
one, and we object to the introduction of any fresh 
coin not intended to be permanent. Besides, Mr. 
Tozer makes too t a distinction between what 
he calls mercantile accounts and chandlers’ ac- 
counts. .A decimal coi ought to be applicable 
to all mercantile transactions, and the small coin 
forming the second column in accounts should be 
low enough for the lowest bids that are taken at 
commercial sales of raw produce. There is no 
harm in the lowest coin of account being lower 
than this, because merchants and brokers could 
easily agree to take that multiple of it which 
approached nearest the halfpenny, which is their 
ordinary minimum in selling goods by weight 
but it would frustrate the advantage of the decimal 
system if articles were ordinarily sold at prices 
which could only be represented with the help of 
fractions, 

On Wages, Trades’ Unions, and Strikes, By 
Adam Black, Esq., M.P. (Lockwood & Co.) 
That strikes are a t social evil no one will 
deny, and wo are glad to find Mr. Black equally 
inclined to blame a “lock out” on the part of the 
masters; bat he must excuse us for thinking that 
these difficult questions require far more elucida- 
tion than he has afforded in his well-intentioned 
lecture. He entirely omits reference to the 
numerous strikes which have suececded, and 
makes far too indiscriminate an attack = 
trades’ unions, which are very unfairly deseri 
by the Ldinivergh Review as ‘* commanding a fand 
of 300,0002,, destined chiefly for the support -of 
strikes.” Many rales in restraint of trade no 
doubt exist in these societies, and the sooner the 
working classes can be educated out of protec- 
tionist theories the better it will be for all parties ; 
but it is neither just nor wise to ignore the 
pean of combinations which provide for 
numberless contingencies to which the lite of the 
workman is exposed. That there are also cases 
in which trade organisations are worked tyran- 
nously we do not doubt ; but is it fair to describe 
their miles as contrived for the benefit of the idle 
and dissolute, to represent their actions as ¢on- 
stituting a slavery from which the working classes 
would like to be delivered? The associations are 
voluntary. The formation of rules and the election 
of officers is managed by universal suffrage. If 
the action of these societies proved as onerous a8 
their opponents pretend, they would not continue 
to be successful, and have so many enrolled mem- 
bers and such large funds at command. A few 

ears ago, the engineers made an unfortunate and 
fit-advise’ strike, which led the employers to en- 
deavour to break up their association, which the 
tried to replace by one managed according to their 
own pattern, but the result was that the Amal- 
gamated Society of Engineers grew more powerful 
than ever, and, according to a report before us, 
enrolled 894 new members in the year 1857. At 
the beginning of 1858 they had 14,299 members, 
and we believe their numbers are now considerably 
larger. With such facts before us, it is evident that 
these organisations are popular; and after care- 
fully ing the rules of several, we must say 








that they are far from deserving indiscriminate 
censure. Mr. Black speaks of the inquisitorial 
character of their roceedings, but it should be re- 
membered that they are insurance companies 
providing against peculiar risks and only able to 
protect themselves against fraud by exercising 

reat vigilance. Thus it would be impossible for 
them to pay sickness allowances unless they were 
satisfied that the sickness was real, and not brought 
on by criminal proceedings, or to make allowances 
to men out of work without investi ating whether 
it was their own fault or not. If these checks 
Were not in force the idle and unworthy members 
of a trade would live, so long as they lasted, upon 
the funds destined to relieve real and honest dis- 
tress. Asan example of the rules of a society 
that Mr. Black alludes to, let us take sec, 4, rule 
rad the Amalgamated Engineers, It provides 

it: 

sd Any free ar non-free member losing his employment 
through drunkenness or disorderly conduct, mot be 
entided to donation until he bas aguin been in employ- 
ment two months at his own trade at Ue average rate 
of wages of the shop he muy be working at. Any member 
being convicted of dishonest practices by a court of 


tice, or a committee of the branch to which he belon, 
Shall be excluded." = 


By another section of rule 21: 

“If any member be seen intoxicated while receiving 
sick relief from the Society, and it be proved to 4 com- 
mittee or branch necting, he shall forfeit ane week's sick 


There are many other regulations which tend to 
maintain the respectability of the trade, and by 
which the employers’ interest is protected as well 
as that of the society. There is of course much 
in Mr. Black's lecture we agree with, but it is 
one-sided, and we cannot wonder that it should 
have caused irritation in the minds of the working 
classes. If Mr. Black had not permitted himself 
to be biassed against the men, they would have 
been more likely to listen to him where he is un- 
doubtedly night and they undoubtedly wrong. It 
is to be regretted that we have no acctirate 
statistics of strikes, and it would be exceedingly 
useful if particulars were collected and published 
of all that in future occur, We believe many 
strikes occur from the absence of roper human 
and Christian relations between the employers 
and the enelnzes, and the readiness with which 
vulgar men of wealth treat with rudeness any 
wo who has, or fancies he has, a grievance 
to complain of. When officers do their duty, 
regiments have few punishments, and when 
capitalists do theirs, few quarrels occur. 

Fischel’s German Reading Book, Third Edition. 
This is an admirable work, the foot notes very 
clear and useful. It will run through many 

liti 


Pearls of Shakspere, Ilustrated by Kenn 
Meadows, (Cassell & Co.) The “Pearlsof Shak. 
re” are further in the bye explained to be 
‘A Collection of the most brilliant passages found 
in his plays.” There is a’ great difference in the 
merits of the illustrations : some are good, others 
very bad ; and Mr, Kenny Meadows has not donc 
justice to his reputation, The volume is nicely 
got up, and handsomely bound, and will lie very 
well on the drawing-room table. 

The Christian Chaplet. (Religious Tract Socicty.} 
Anice book, containing nice chromo-lithograp! 8, 
especially those of an architectural description, 
The reading is of course cheerful, healthy, and 
generally sedate. 

The Natives of India, By the Rev. George Trevor, 
M.A. (Religious Tract Society.) A book, but 
so thoroughly a class production that its value is 
considerably lessened. Mr. Trevor was chaplain 
on the Madras establishment, and therefore writes 
of what he knows; but he even lays it down in 
his preface that ‘‘no political or financial reforms 
can be compared in urgency with the indispensable 
obligation of the subjugation of the vast and varied 
population of India to the sceptre of Christ.” 

u the first place the word “ subjugation” is very 
_ chosen, and in the second, the very fortn 
of | © sentence heralds the tone of the book, 
which clearly shows Mr. Trevor does not consider 
that religious reform goes hand in hand with 
political and social, or that policy and social 


science procure, perbaps, as many converts to our 
fuith as pure and unassisted preaching, 

The Pilgrim's Progress. (Nisbet.) Singularly 
appropriate to Christmas are the 88” 
editions, which always issue from the press about 
this time of the waning year. But a few woeks 
since we noticed the edition of Bunyan's work, 
sent out into the world by the fostering hands of 
Mr, Charles Kingsley. “Now, we have another 
Teprint of the immortal work, illustrated by John 
Gilbert. We will not again enter into the ques- 
tion of the relative value Mr. Kingsley's edition 
Possesses compared with all previous reprints, but 
will simply say of the present work, that it is 
beautifully printed on tinted paper and plentifully 
illustrated by Mr, J. Gilbert, whose name alone 
is suggestive of picturesque engravings, full of 
sweeping lines, and from which elegance and 
strength are never absent. 

Earnest Bracebridge ; or, School Days. By W. 
H. G. Kingston, (Shaw.) Mr. Kingston must 
be enjoying a literary mania just now——his books 
have literally showered upon our table ; ‘* Earnest 
Bracebridge” is certainly the third, if not fourth 
bulky volume by the same author which has come 
under cur notice within the last few weeks. It ig 
on an average with Mr, Kingston's other works, 
containing many heart rps aig and obviously 
written after a pe of ** Tom Brown's School 
Days,” 

French Pronunciation, By P. A. 8. Junod. 
(Longman.) A book dedieated to Englishmen 
who are anxious to acquire a correct French 
pronunciation "—thereby including ‘all English- 
men,” for we would all speak French, and good, 
It is questionable which is the bolder man, he 
who professes to teach pronunciation by the means 
of a dumb book, or he whe attempts the acquisi- 
tion by the same means. Specimens of this kind 
of book arrive daily—whether any other than 
critical eyes investigate these essays it is im- 
wesible to say. Itis but just to the time-honoured 
Hamel (of Caen, if we mistake not), to say his 
influence is to be found in this last publication of 
French pronunciation in three or four scores of 
pages. 

Charlie and Ernest ; or, Play and Work. By 
M. Betham-Edwards, (Edmonston & Douglas.) 
A good little book, containing nothing new, but 
very readable, Charlie is an idle youngster who 
plays practical tricks at Hazlehurst School, the 
consequences of which are that he runs away and 
breaks his ann. He then has the good fortune to 
feel the example of Ernest, whe is a blind boy- 
musician, and he becomes good. Finis. There 
are several nice tales, from the Gertnan, introduced 
into the volume, which does not contain one ques 
tionable line, 

We have before us the British Almanae 
and Companion for 1860, full of valuable 
information, together with digests of several 
of the great questions of the day, Emmanuel, 
(Judd & Glass.) By Joseph Parker, Minister of 
Cavendish Street Chapel, Manchester, Three 
fectures on the Rife, By Col. E. C. Wilford. 
(Parker & Son.) A very practical and clearly- 
written little work, having authority, for its suthor 
is assistant commandant and chief instructor at 
the School of Musketry, Hythe, Amongst the 
many handy rifle-beoks we have received this 
seems about the best, 


We have received the December number of 
Casscll's family paper, containing several essays 
by working men, and a translation of Octave 
Feuillet's “' Le roman duit jeune homme mre,” 
recently and disastrously produced at the Princess's 
theatre as ‘Ivy Hall,” 


Amongst new editions we have received a cheap 
issue of “The Education of Mothers,” by Mt 
Aimé Martin, translated by Dr, Lee. “* The 
Reliques of Father Prout," illustrated by D, 
Maclise, R.A, (Bohn’s Illustrated Library.) 

CuItpren’s Booxs,—The Children's Picture 
Book A Scripture Fobles (Hell & Daldy) is tem- 
erately written, and illustrated in a ‘manner so 
jar removed from confused as to satisfy the eyes of 
even young children, 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Ir must be satis to all lovers of justica, 
science, and genius to learn that Her Majesty has 
ted a pension of 1502. a out of the civil 
fist pensions to the daughters of Frederick Cort, 
whose inventions in the manufacture of iron have 
contributed so much to the prosperity of the trade, 

whilst his family have been left in deep distress. 
ve joice to learn ter soot —— 
eon: a ages 1007, a-year upon Miss 
Pardoe, a lady whose reputation is too well esta- 
blished to need any of commendation from 


us. 

At the opening meeting of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh for the session 1859-60, the Neill 
medal and prize was presented, through Professor 


ry Ms W. La “+ Lindsay, M. aie 
or his “‘ Memoir on the Spermogones and Pycnides 
of Filamentous, Fruaticulose: and Rak aseun 
Lichens,” read to the Society during the last ses- 
xion, In addition to awarding this prize, the 
Society is expending a considerable sum in pub- 
lishing the memoir in question in the forthcoming 
part of its ‘* Transactions” (Vol. 22), and in 
engraving the relative illustrations, executed by 
the author, which consist of twelve plates of 
between 400 and 500 drawings. In awarding all 
its prizes, the Society is prepared to do the most 
ample justice to the merits of the papers sent in, 
by availing itself of the assistance of the most 
eminent authorities in every department of 
Natural History, both at home and abroad, who 
are called upon to examine and decide. The medal 
now awarded contains on one side a profile of its 
founder, and on the obverse side the inscription, 
** Adjudged for eminence in Natural History to 
Win, Lauder Lindsay, M.D., by the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh.” The Macdougall-Brisbane medal 
and prize, of the same Society,—the only other 
one awarded during the past year,—was conferred 
on the distinguished geologist, Sir Roderic I. Mur- 
chison, at the meeting of the British Association, 
at Aberdeen, in September last, ‘‘in consideration 
of his original, persevering, and successful exer- 
tions to throw light upou the superposition and 
real age of vast geological formations of extreme 
antiquity in the north-western Highlands.” 

Tennyson's Princess, (Moxon.) This work is 
now illustrated with the pencil of Mr. Daniel 
Maclise. The character infused into these illus- 
trations will satisfy even the poet ; especially good 
is that figure answering to the description : 

“ His name was cracked and nal bs voles, 


Gama, 
Bat bland the smile that, like a wrinkling 
O'er water, drove his check in lines, 


Nor are the faces of the disguised youths without 
exquisite sweetness and abstract beauty. 


_ We copy the following from the Manchester 
Evaminer, and from the column of its special 
London Correspondent ; 
ie’ But atl I hestinsn to believe a 
peietor in London on ais Gree mupsemt aud Weer ae 
daly » Which shall be a regular and—I will not way 

con of his views. After 


London. Tat eet, me » is 
might appear at first sight; bat, at at, I can onl 
hick is afloat on the ouher aide of the 


give it a8 a rumour w 
water,"* 

Lamurrn ScHoon of Ant.—Encow by the 
success which has attended the establishment of a 
School of Art in the very heart of Lambeth, in- 
habited by artisans en; in the Potteries and 
Building "Trades the chairman of the sehool, the 
Kev. R. Gregory, of St. Mary's is 
endeavouring to raise the — fund for 
building suitable ergy for the school, which 
has hitherto been held in the National School at 

inconvenience. With the view of obtaining 
the assistance of the Committee of Council on 
Filucation, Mr. W. Williams, M.P., and Mr. 





Roupell, M.P., with a deputation, have waited 
upon Earl Granville, and it is intended to form a 
Committee of Well-wishers to Art Instruction to 
promote the object, as the immediate district of 
the school is too poor to raise the necessary funds. 

TuoMAS DE QuincEY,—Another time-honoured 
name has been added to the obituary of the year 
1859, by the death of Thomas de Quincey, who, 
after an illness of some weeks’ duration, breathed 
his last at Edinburgh on the 8th of this month. 
Mr. Washington Irving on the other side of the 
Atlantic, and Leigh Hunt and De Quincey on this, 
were, with one bright exception, the last of that 
race of literary giants who shed a lustre on the 
first years of this century, and who with noble 
aims, undaunted perseverance, and unflinching 
courage, did battle against a host of abuse 
and prejudice, which the present generation 
knows by tradition only, Among these heroes 
of a past age, Do Qnincey was not the 
strongest and mightiest, but ke certainly was 
the most genial, the one who most readily 
8 thised with every class and phase of 
humanity. Others dealt harder blows and did 
more palpable good in their generation, and there 
is reason to apprehend that De Quincey’s humbler 
labours will soon be a, and that his books 
will be found only on the shelves of literary epi- 
cures ; that, henceforth, they will be read only 4 
the few gifted ones, who can feel with, through, 
and for him. But some of his most prominent 
works, for instance, the first portion of the 
‘Confessions of an English Opium Eater,” 
have a considerable claim to the attention 
even of the public at large, for, independent 
of the gre study they present, they 
contain as trathful, as palpable, and racy a 
fraction of autobiography as can be found in 
the literature of any Whether or 
not the whole of the incidents narrated belonged 
to the life of Mr. De Quincey, whether he de- 
seribed his own experiences, or centred in himself 
the experiences of others—no matter, the adventure 
of the runaway schoolboy, who waits, and hopes, 
and starves in London streets—the queer, the 
uncouth, the fair and frail ‘companions of his 
solitude,” his frantic struggles, his unmurmurin, 
endurance, and finally his deliverance, embittere 
by the loss of the only friend he had made during 
his time of trial—all these form a series of 
scenes from life, which once looked upon can 
never be forgotten. His introduction to the 
experiences of an opium-enter, more than 
any other of De Quincey’s books, will canse 
his name to be remembered by after ages, 
for the subject, however old, is always new. 
As for the closing seene of Mr. De Quincey’s life, 
we quote the following account from the tribute 
= to his memory by « friend—a writer in the 

inbargh Scoteman ; ** Almost till the very last 
his perceptions were as vivid, his interest in 
knowledge and affairs as keen as ever ; and while 
his bodily frame, wasted by suffering and pec | 
day by day faded and shrank, his mind re 
unimpaired its charncteristic capaciousness, ac- 
tivity, and acuteness. Within a week or two he 
talked readily, and with all that delicacy of dis- 
crimination of which his conversation partook 
equally with his writings, of such matters as 
occupied the attention of our citizens or of our 
countrymen ; displaying so much of elasticity and 
power, that even those who had the rare privilege 
und opportunity of seeing him in those latter 
days cannot be otherwise than startled and 
shocked by the seeming suddenness of his 
death. Yet he was full of years—having con- 
siderably passe-l the term of threescore and ten— 
and in him, if ever in any man, the sword may 
be said to have worn out its scabbard. Not only 
the continual exercise of the brain, but the ox- 
treme sensibility of his emotional nature, hal so 
taxed and wasted his never athletic physical frame, 
that the wonder = | rather in his life having been 
80 ene. Full of years, he has also died full 
of honours such as he cared to win, leaving 
behind him the name not only of a profound 
scholar in the department he affected, but one of 
the greatest masters of English pure and undetiled 
who ever handled the pen. 


To the Editor of the Lirexant Gazutre. 


lft 


be attained, . 

found applicable for the purpose which chemi is 
at present affords, the oxides of tin alone admit of 
fixed in the fibre intimately enough to resist the 
soap and water. These % , the 
of the mualin 75 per cent, they im moreover, 
yellow tinge, and impair the strength of fibre, ‘The lawer 
disadvantages are exhibited even when a smaller amount 
of oxides is introduced, with n ew to reduce the rupetity 
of combastion, which cannot withal be chocked w any 
marked extent without the miition of some 50 per cent. of 
the oxides of tin to the muslin. Hence soluble salts alone 


ij 


to the wearer, nor can it increase the freight opon cotton 
geeks 60.60 to render them too expensive for the poorer 
cS 


freight from Manchester to Lonion being 36s, 
ton, wor leave about Id. for five dresses w fit. 
‘ould be tess ld. 


It is to be hoped that these data will induce many to 
take wivantage of those safeguards which have been 
already made attainnble, instead of waiting for improve- 
ments, the final discovery of which is, to say the least, 
but doubtful. 

Weare, Sir, your obedient servants, 
PF. Veuswass, P.C.8, 
A. Orruxneim, Ph.D, 


that no more can be done. Other lemen of equal akill 
and more modesty may yes panel. patsy Lr. Gaz} 


EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN. 
To the Editor of the Litnaany Gazetre. 

S12,—I cannot help thinking that with reference to the 
question of em educated women, the Times ts very 
wrong in taking up rd strong-eminded, independent views 

fe 


with iden of 
carried out, wonld,; 


seems to me a fallacy. — 
reason given making women independent on their 
outset in life is “ because many do not marry, and others 
become from various causes." Now I think 
woman's marrying would be much less even 
than at present, if she is to be made to prockaim her inile- 
pendence. Flourishing her efag’ (which Lady Margan 
Was #o anxious to place in the ham af every git), Gad 
saying in effect, 1 care for nobody for nol cares for 
me.” No, this mascaline sort of women will not gain 
husbands, any more than the fimay-buttertly race of girls 
which society has had reason to deplore, Urough society 
is in great measure to blur, for the training or no train- 
ing of such, Whats pity people will not be moderate— 
how difficult it seems to find a lum, extremes are 
ever songht, 

My idea of woman's education is this, that it should 
tend to ft her for the performance of home duties, Her 
be trained and 


said—“ she may never marry 
be possessed of such know! euretical and practical 
aa will make ber an estimable and asefal woman in any 


or ion of life. Hovsewown Maxacemanr— 
eden: exclude “ sec pang so-called — 


tate a well eduemted 
been spoken of as a rare occurrence 


for one person to possees s comorchensive owlbedgre 
of sulgecta; and for the same individual to beable to write 
an casay on a learned sulgect; and to understand the 
very humble art of cooking a chop or & potato, is lookerl 
upon #6 a tatrvel, bat i4 it nos quite according to the 
natural order of things thas it beso? A scientific 
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mind regards everyting in nature as important-—the | 
most trivial utom is a part of the great and wondrous 
whale, and ccerything ae ita own liar part to play, or 
ite position to maintain in the universe, and wherefore to 
a mind fully develope:l, a mind capable of appreciating to _ 
seemed (tareanly speaking? nothing 900 talwate he | 8, /¢, is termed, to the Gymnase. I am not pre- 
its consideration and regard. 1 think, therefore, if girls | Pated to admire young Dumas’ new piece without 
were filly eiucated for home duties, home F068, | reserve, but there undoubtedly are some very fine 


home aympathics und affections, they would be more | parts in it, and I believe it will be found in many 
likely to obtain and retuia husbands (as least their love | To spects to be the most profound and most curious 


respect - id in the event of unforeseen : . r rm 
poten fea Ge teins of fortane, leaving them | Of all its authors studies of modern French 
w | manners. The most striking trait of the whole 


for, such women-—with everything womamly 
ie saree is the difference which education, 
i 


about then—would, when left to their own resources, be | 
well fitted to fill situstions of trust end responsibility, of | fyi. and external political and social causes, 
make between tho father and the son. There is 


which many offer and need to be so filled. 
They might find in many a highly respectable insti- 
nothing the least in the world rated in all 
this ; it is perfectly true. AM. de la Riconniére, 


eeesciee ef tasks ecuiion end thes Weems weasel 
as 
the father, is a type of what a gentleman was forty 


the oxerciae of their facultics, and 

members of society without Aaving fo do battle iw life— 
years back in Franee, and André is a type of what 
a wel] bom young man of our time may be, and 


merely official fetes. 
The Pére Prodigve still continues to follow 
up its original suecess, and to attract ‘‘all Paria,” 





entering into competition with men in the field of Inbour, | 
or even in an “educated market,’ whieh I think must be 
very revolting to truly forninine feeling, and would never 
he proposed by any but those who bave either no intention 


or no of entering wedded life, and itis well for | Yet be held torank as a gentleman, Jt is difficult 
those (who must be re a8 exceptional specimens of to praise too highly the many fine shades of 
womanhoc!) who are aware they do not posses domestic 


colouring which Alexandre Dumas fils has used 
to pourtray these two characters. La Rirowniere, 
the father, has the frivolity, the lightheartedness, 
the extravagance, but the high chivalrous sense of 
honour that belouged to the men whose fathers 
had suffered all the horrors of emigration rather 
than desert what they looked upon as the ‘* good 


virtues, to sovk some other sphere for the exercise of their 
own masculine faculties, but let them not attempt to 
pn contagion of such injurious notions. The 
ion of bet eee needs reform traly, Wut sof in the 
direction recently suggested. 
l believe that the reason that roung men have heen 
of tase so disinclined to marry ia not #o much that they 
are waiting to make « fortune to them to live tn 





the same style ns their futhers (pronounced by “society” | cause.” They might be—they were—narrow- 
Ty meses Fre Firm, Benepe arden minded, these French gentlemen of other days ; 


for & man of fortane to marry now-ndays. It is not right | 
to base the training of young women opon the ides that 
their lot 

an 


they were the silliest politicians assuredly that 
pea pr grt Nae they were very —— om 
hi ‘ | too of disdain for money not to above 
7 a y rag PE | the corruptions of our day. André de la Rivon- 
— niére, on the contrary, belongs to that class of 
calculating young men, who are for ever coming 
toa compromise between their honour and their 
interest, and just only avoiding that one point 
where interest is too exclusively attended to, 
There is one particular in his own personal 
conduct about this new play that has won uni- 
versal credit for Alexandre Dumas, fils, namely, 
that when called for with positive frenzy by the 
audience, he resolutely persisted in not coming 
forw and thus refused to put a dramatic 
author, a man whose position t to be that of 
an independent gentleman, upon a level with 
those who are pail by the manager of a theatre 
for showing themselves to the public whenever 
| the public chooses to exact their presence, 
would not for the world say anything in dis 
pamgement of the histrionic art, or of those 
whose calling it is; there may be (as we know) 
| amongst them pure women and honourable men, 
impertinent one. During the second en/r’acte, the ; but it is undeniable that the public, while having 
two gentlemen met, and again alook from M.deL. | a right to ask for the actor himself in proprid 
appeared to M. de G. to warrant a demand on | persond, has only the right to the dramatic 
his part for an explanation. Instead of words, | author's work, and not to himself. This it is 
a pair of son, was exchanged, and of course | which young Dumas has felt, and he has 
there could to all this but one termination | ously broken through the custom which has for 
—a duel. An immense deal of talk was, how- | the last few years bi it French dramatic 
ever, spent upon it all, and it. was only two authors upon the stage, neither more nor less than 
days later that it was known what had in reality the actors and actresses who perform the parts in 
been the result—Messrs, de G, and de L, had their pieces. 
fought, and the former is severely wounded, There is a really very pretty and very touching 
a r 


w, haturally, the first question is, what did | letter written to Dumas by poo 
they fight about The proper answer, I fancy, is the singer, and which is going the round atte 
minor newspapers here. It is written with the 


that politics lay at the bottom of the whole. M. 
de G. is looked upon as @ sort of traitor for having | left hand (the right one being the amputated 
one), and expresses the joy felt by the writer at 


will be contrary to nature—that is, perpetuating 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Paris, December 14th. 

Tne week has had its tragic incidents, or inci- 
dents that had nearly become tragical, at all 
events. Nota month ago, the Marquis de G.'s 
son, one of the richest young men in France, mar- 
ried Mdlle L. F., a very charming young girl, 
remarkable both for her good looks, and for her 
accomplishments and education, The new-mar- 
ried couple went down during the honeymoon to 
Compitgne, On their return, they were present, 
last Monday week, at a performance at the Grand 
Opéra, It was observed by M. de G. that, during 
the first and second acts of the opera, M, de L, 
never took his forgnette off the features of the | 
young bride, and the intention of the starer 
seemed an unmistakeably hostile, or at all events 








served during the Italian war as an officier d'ordon- 
mance on the Emperor's staff, and having taken | the brilliant success of the Pére Prodigue, 

his wife to Compitgne at once, whilst M. de L, is | I tald you in one of my recent letters into what 
ane of those ultra legitimists who aredenominated | a “fix” the Emperer's private secretary, M. 
des pointus, But the worst part of all these sort Moequard, had been put by the refusal of the 
of stories is, that the corruption of the imperial censors to consent to the performance at the 
court is such (as far as the a Porte St. Martin of his drama, entitled La T'ireuse 
concerned) that it is impossible for any one who | de Cartes, based upon the history of the boy 
accepts his hospitality not to be compromised in a | Mortara, the pr & being however turned into 
certain d. by the wicked tongues of the world, | a girl, Well, r no end of trouble, the Em- 
Fam inclined to look upon this circumstance as | peror has been bronght to give a counter 


upan one of the conclusive proofs of how very bad | order to his censors, and the tion of the 
is the reputation of the French Court, for certainly | Mortara pr the stage will delight the cyes 
nothing can be more unfounded or absurd even | and ears of the Paris play, this winter, 


than the reports that have been mixed up with 
these provocations, and the duel that has been 


When | glance at t a 
their result, 


it strikes me I have too insafliciently 

the details of the late duel, and have proceeded as 
— it ie certain that the winter begins | though your readera necessarily knew as much as 
gloomily, and neither in French nor in foreign _ we do here about it. Now it is just one of those 
society is there anything which seems to promise | events which mark the manners of a time and a 





| the ex-Guardaman of the 





future gniety, beyond what can be secured by | nation, and are therefore interesting to describe. 


It so happens that the bride's mother is a lady 
very, very well known in the Parisian world, and 
whose position (separated as she is from her hus- 
band) lays her open to much criticism. The entire 
audience almost, on Monday night (the 4th), was 


| occupied with the juxtaposition of the two parts 


of the family—in one box, the bride and her hus- 
band, in another, immediately opposite, the 
mother-in-law, still a beanty, though no longer a 
reigning one. As much as thongh not 
more, M. de L., a man past sixty, an ancien 
garde du corps of Charles X., stared at the box 
where sat M. and Mdme, de G. 

Between the acts, as I said, they met, Iut the 
words — were the following : ** Monsieur,” 
said G., “‘why do you stare at my wife!” 
M. de L. replied that he did not stare at her more 
than it was allowable todo, ‘I think you do,” 
was the rejoinder, ‘Young man, are you by 
chance aiming at reading me a lesson?” asked 
oration, ‘* Perhaps 
you need it,” rejoined G. But here all conversa- 
tion was put an end to by the most vigorous 
sowed that ever was applied, as it would seem, 
People in their boxes have told me since that the 
noise of it really rang through the house, like the 
banging of a heavy deor, M. de G. turned three 
times on himself, and then fell down utterly 
stummed, at the extreme end of the lobby, 

The duel took place at Revel, and since that of 
M. de Pine, eighteen months ago, never was one 
more ferocious heard of. The tirst swords were 
soon so bent they were thrown away ; the seeond 
ae were broken almost directly, and the com- 

tants were obliged to return to the first ones. 
At last M. de G. was put Aers de combat with a 
wound in the shoulder and a wound in the breast, 
M. de L. having only a slight cut on one hand. 
As the seconds positively forbade any continuance 
of this frightful scene, the two principals took 
their leave of cach other, saying, ‘‘aw revoir.” 
M. de L,, bowing to his adversary, remarked that. 
it was only “partie reise,” and concluded by, 
**T promised to kill you, and will do it.” “It 
may not be so easy,” answered G. The seconds 
relate the fact that both parties said textually the 
same thing as they left the ground. L., ‘ That 
young puppy, IT must kill him for telling me 1 
wanted to be tanght manners!” and G., ‘* That 
old rascal! 1 must kill him for the songlet he 
gave me.” 

All this is more‘worthy of note than any mere 
duel in ordinary ciretunstances would be, for it is, 
as I say, a sign of the times and of the manners. 
These are the military hubits of the first empi 
revived, and one or two old sabreurs of the 3 
of Napoleon 1., whom I have met, exclaim: ** L 
ean fancy myself in 1810; it is odd how frequently 
these sort of things ocearred then.” 

Upon the whole, the morals and manners of 
France just now offer a hideous: subject of study 
to the philosopher. 

—_ 
SCIENTIFIC. 
paartan 
MEETINGS OF THR WEEK. 


Tums, Statistical Society, Arm. “On the Rateof Wages 
ict during the last Tem Yours,"* 





Socrety or Arts,— Wednesday, Dee, 14, R. 
Wygram Crawford, Esq., M.P., im the chair. 
Messrs. John Kelk, W. Lund, B. Nixon, W. 
Purdow, J. H. Robson, W. Rowlands, R. Simp- 
son, and R. H, Wyatt, were duly eleeted mombers, 
The paper read was, “‘On the Great Bastern,” by 


Mr. William Hawes. The author began i 
a brief sketch of the rise: and capt weenioen a 
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ocean 


warming the saloons on the we to America, 


in reference to which he urged the fact that the 
vessel was built for the Indian trade, and in his 
opinion it was to be very much regretted that the 
coucession to other interesta than those of the 
shareholders should have been allowed to delay 
her departure on the voyage for which she was 
designed, and from which alone any a ee 

e 
thought we might fairly expect that a speed of 
he attained, with a 
comparitively small consumption of coal, for our 
largest passenger ships averaged eleven knots an 
hour, with a horse-power of one to three or four 
tons burthen, and the Great Eastern, to run fifteen 
knots au hour, had but one horse-power to eight 


results to the company could be realised, 


fifteen knots an hour woul 


and a-hulf tons bunien, In conclusion, Mr. 


Hawes drew attention to the national ——— 
d do for 


of the undertaking. ‘The t abip wou. 
India and Australia that which the Great Western 


in 1838 did for America—viz., reduce the distance 


between these great colonies and dependencies and 
England, to the éncreased security of the empire, 
to the promotion of arts, manufactures, and com- 
merce, and to the advancement of civilisation and 
good government all over the world. 
sion ensued, in which Captain Henderson, Measra. 
Davis, J. J. Frith, Ll. 3, Magnus, R. Scott, J. 
Topham, and the Chairman took part. 


Rovan Asiatic Sootery,——Dec, Srd, Colonel 
Major 


Sykes, M.!., President, in the chair. 
J. R. Garden, J. A. Mann, Esq., and A. Tien, 
Esq., wer electod. members of the Society. Dr. 
R. G. Latham read a paper, “On the Date and 
Personality of Priy i.” The writer gave 
reasons for believing that the words Priyadar 
and Phraates are identical. 
Phraates was Phrates J., the fourth Arsacidan 


Prince of Parthia, The difficulty of identifying 
the name with any king of India induced him to 


believe that its bearer must be sought for in some 
king ruling in India, but not Indian. He must, 
however, be the cotemporury of an Antiochus, a 
Ptolemy, a Magas, and an Autigonus, With the 
last two there was nothing, either one way or the 
other—except that 2 Magus was a king in Cyrene, 
whose date would better suit another Antiochus, 
Still there were, probably, more of that name than 
ony, Of Antiochi and Ptolemios there were more 
than enough to choose from, Phraates I, ruled 
long; but nothing concerning him is handed 
down to us except that he conquered the Mani. 
His successor, Mithridates I, was a great Indian 
conqueror, but he ruled only eight years, The 
writer submitted that his Indian conquests were 
made during his predecessor and brother's life- 
time, whilst he was crown prince. Meanwhile, 
the Pri — — the mame of the ruling 
monare reves de assy bar To support this 
view, the following leading facts were aased 4 

lst. That the odicta, being stated to have been 
made in the twelfth, and the LafA inscription in 
the ne year of Priyadarsi's reign, 
Phraates |. is the only king, with a practical 
name, known to have raled twenty-seven years 
{and upwards), who was also cotemporary with an 
Antiochus and a Ptolemy. 

2nd. That the Mithndatic conquests actuall 
detached from Bactria the parts about Jellalab 
= ar of the Kapar-di-Giri inseription, at 
east. 
_ rl. That the date-of the Kapar-di-Giri inseri 


tion, acconling to the present h hesis, is t 
date of the legends of the coins of Kakratides, the 
first legends in an Indian alphabet, 

_ This is the view taken, if we look upon Pri i 
seg as he appears in edicts and Lofh columns, 
But Priyadarsi is identified with Asoka, For 


reasons far too longthy, to give even a-sketeh af, 
the question as to the pure and simple Priyadarsi 
of the edicts aud Lats ia ae i from that of 
Priyadarsi being Asoka, It is held, however, 
that the argument loses nothing by admitting the 
complication. Priyadgrsi being verbally Phraates, 
























steam navigation, After giving some dotails 
of the dimensions and general construction of the 
ship, le alluded to some observations that had 
been made relative to the want of provision for 





A discus- 


The particular 
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Aska is Arseecs. Now, how long did Asoka 
reign? Acconling to one account, twenty-six ; 
to another, thirty-seven years, the number being 
from Professor Wilson, writing on the Northern 
Buddhists. Now, thirty-seven is the exact number 
given by Heeren to Phruates 1. From this subtract 
twelve, and the remainder gives (within a single 
year} the time between his edicts and his death. 
The identification of Asoka with Arsaces, and 
Priyadarsi with Phraates, accounts for the double 
names—quite as well, at least, as they are ac- 
counted for by the Buddhist incarnations. The 
Arsacidm were, as individuals, so many Artabani, 
Phraates, Tiridates, Mithridatea, or the like, As 
one of the Arsacidw, however, each was an 
Arsaces. It accounts for the multiplicity of 
Asokas, However much a ruler was an Artabanns, 
a Phraates, a Tiridates, or a Mithridates, ho was 
always an Arsaces, The writer urged most 
strongly the provisional character of the hy- 
pothesis ; and added that, at any rate, it opened 
the important question as to the relations between 
the Arsacidan Parthians and India. In a dia- 
eussion which followed the reading of the paper, 
the President indicated the antiquity of the 
evidence of a diffused Buddhism, which could 
scarcely be due to Parthia. He alao added that 
the name Priyadarsi was significant in the Indian 
language. Mr. Prianlx objected that the area 
over which the Priyadarsi monuments were spread 
was too great for the Mithridatic conquests, 
Lonk Strangford took objections to the change of 
form between Phroates and Priyadarsi, holding 
that the Pali-speaking Aryans of India would 
never have so cha the Ironian form Frada, 
weserved in the Behistan inseription, Dr. 

tham, in reply, and conclusion, admitted 
the validity of the objections, but doubted how 
far they went. He laid comparatively little stress. 
on letter changes, when we had not both the 
forms before us. Priyadarsi, he held, grew not 
out of PAroaies, a5 we have in Greek and Latin, 
but out of some unknown and possibly inter- 
mediate form. The extent to which the history 
of Arsacidan Parthia, in connection with India, 
was a blank, was recommended asa reason for 
future researches in that direction, 

RorvaL GrocrarnmicaL Socrery.—A numer- 
ously attended meeting of this Society was held 
on Monday evening at Burlington House, Sir 
Roderick |. Murchison, Vice-President, in the 
chair. The papers read were : 

1, “On the Trigonometrical Survey and Phy- 
sical Configuration of the Valley of Kashmir,” 
ly Mr. William Purdon, F.R.G.S., executive 
engineer, Punjab; communicated by Sir Charles 
Wood, F.R.G.S,, India Office, The paper gave 
rise to a discussion, in which Colonel Everest, the 
former Surveyor-General of India; Captain Austen, 
of the Staff of the Great Trigonometrical Survey, 
and others, took part. 

2, ‘British Columbia. Journeys in the Dis- 
triets bordering on the Fraser, Thompson, and 
Harrison Rivers, by Lientenants Mayne, RN., 
ami Palmer, R.E., and Chief Justice M. Beghie.” 
Communicated by the Duke of Newcastle, Colonial 
Office. Lieutenant Mayne's report coutains much 
interesting topographical information. It describes 
the character of the soil, the vegetation, and pro- 
ductions of the districts traversed, and points out 
the ceurse of the rivers and the general geogra- 
phical features of the country. Licutenant 
‘aimer, in his paper, remarks that every miner 
mdmitted the existence of gold in the Upper 
Fraser River; and but for the searcity and 
enormous price of provisions, there would 
be abundant work for those who were quittin 
the country. Dry diggings have yet to be found 
which would be done when men possessed energy 
enough to inspect the country ; but while pro- 
visions heki such am enormous price, there could 
he no hope that any active exertions could be 
made. The Chief Justice's communication refers 
almost wholly to the Indians, whom he found 


generally willing to ‘work hard for hire.” The 


Chairman, in proposing the thanks of the Society 
tw his grace the Duke of Newcastle for send 
the papers, and also to those gentlemen who 





prepared them, said he was much struck with the 
fact, that vessels of large tonnage could navigate 
all the rivers, thus affording access to the auri- 
ferous regions. Ho was glad to see young officers 
of the navy employed in examining those distant 
regions of the British Empire. Mr. Crawfant 
did not wish anybody to go to New Columbia, 
although he should like to visit the United States, 
It was monstrous to supposo that two govern- 
menta bound together Ly such ties as those 
of America and England, would go to war about 
the island of San Juan, They were respectively 
bound under a penalty of 20,000,000/, per annum 
to keep the peace : 20,000,0004, worth cf American 
cotton came to England, and 20,000,000/. worth 
of English produce went to America, The meet- 
ing was adjourned until the 9th of January. 








GrowocicaL Sociery.—Noy, 30, Sir C. Lyell 
in the Chair, Sir Walter James, Betshanger 
Park, Kent; George Duwes, Fsq., Milton [ron- 
works, near Barnsley, Yorkshire ; the Rev. Julian 
Falmund Woods, Penola, South Australia; Bassett 
Smith, Esq., 1, Elm Court, Temple; Captain 
Hickens, Bengal Engineers; Lionel Brough, Eaq., 
one of H. M. Inspectors of conl-mines, Clifton ; 
John Studdy Leigh, Bsy., St. Stephen's Terrace, 
Bayswater; and Jolim Pope Hennessy, M.P., were 
elected Fellows. The following communications 
were real :—I. ‘On some Bronze Relics from an 
Auriferous Sand in Siberia," by T. W. Atkinson, 
Esq., ¥.G.8. During the authors stay at the 
gold mine on the River Shargan, in Siberia (Lat. 
59° 30 N, and Lang. 96" 10’ BE.) in August 1351, 
some fj ents of worked bronze were dug up by 
the workmen, at a depth of 14 feet 8 inches 
below the surface, from a bed of sand in which 
gold-nuggets occur. This sand rests on the rock, 
and is covered by beds of gmvel and sand, over- 
lain by two feet of vegetable soil. The frag- 
ments appear to have belonged either to a 
bracelet or to some horse-tmppings This 
paper was discussed. with great interest, as it 
tended to prove the existence of man in a tolerably 
advanced condition of civilisation, before the 
deposition of the strata containing the bones of 
the t maminalis, From the evidence collected 
by Mr. Atkinson thers was no doubt that the 
fi ents were discovered in the situation. ex- 
hibited in the drawings which he made on the 
spot, and neither he nor the officers of the mines 
detected any appearance of disturbance in the 
superincumbent strata. It did not, however, 
appear that any minute examination was made by 
any geologist experienced in this kind of inquiry, 
and the general impression was rather im favour 
of assuming that the articles must have been con- 
veyed by some unknown force from a more reeent 
stratum to that in which they were found, than to 
believe that a race, sufliciently.advanwed in-science 
to make works of bronze, existed im Siberia at.a 
period so enormously anterior not only to. the 
pre-historic time which archmologists have in- 
vestigated, but even to that which geologists 
have assigned as the probable commencement of 
the appearance of man. 

2 “On the Volcanic Country of Anckland, 
Now Zealand.” By Charles Heaphy, Esq. Com- 
municated by the President, The isthmus-like dis- 
tre Aucklan and ee ae fg described 

rr asa basin ‘ertiary deposits, is 
bordered by cls eslate, igneous rocks, ns at one 
spot on the south by cretareous strata; and. it is 
dotted by upwards of sixty extinct volcanoes, alten: 
closely situated, and showing in nearly every 
instance, a well-defined point of eruption, gene- 
rally a ewp-liko crater, on a hill about 300 feet 
high. Interesting instances of successive volcanic 
eruption are numerous al] over this district, 
ogy Hinoeged round, Auckland, and there seems 
to have been four distinct epechs of, erup- 
tion, thus classified by Mr. Heaphy:—1. That 
which raised. the trachytic mountains and the 
black boulder-like igneous rock, 2, Eruptions 
in. the Tertiary iod, the ashes. of which 
form beds in the Tortiary rock. 3. Eruptions 
on the upheaval of the Tertiary cliffs; these 
appear as cones above faults on the Tertiary beds 
apd on the edges of cliffs, 4. Lastly, oruptions 
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that have broken through the Tertiary beds, and 
the lava streams of which follow the natoral 
valleys of the country. 

3. ‘On the Geology of a part of South Aus- 
tralia.” By T. Burr, Esq. From the Colowial 
Office, 1848. The lowlands about Adelaide on the 
west, aud along the River Murray on the east, 
consist of horizontal beds of limestone and cal- 
careo-siliceous deposits, yellowish and reddish in 
colour, full of marine fossils, and of the Tertiary 
age. Sometimes gypsum and ferruginous sand 
replace the limestone. These plains are arid, 
except where granite protrudes from the surface, 

resenting cavities in which rain-water collects. 

he author observed a similar Tertiary formation 
on Yorke's Peninsula, at Port Lincoln, and to the 
S.E. to beyond Rivoli Bay; and it probably forms 
vast tracts in New South Wales and Western 
Australia, None of these Tertiary districts appear 
to exceed an elevation of 300 feet above the sea. 
Tn describing two volcanoes in South Australia, 
Mount Gambier ond Mount Schauck, Mr. Burr 
remarked that, coming from the west or north- 
west, at about 20 miles from these hills a white 
corul-limestone (Bryozoen limestone) containing 
flint or chert, takes the place of the limestones 
atl caleareous sandstones, with recent snnd-for- 
mation, previously passed over. This white lime- 
stone is remarkable for the numerous deep well- 
like water-holes in it, within about 12 miles of 
the volcanic mountains and about east or west 
of them. Mount Gambier has a height of 900 
feet above the sea (G00 feet above the plain), 
and has three craters, lying nearly east aud west, 
and ocenpied with Iakes of fresh water. Mount 
Schauck, at a distance of about nine miles, mag- 
netic south, is circular, and has one lange, and 
two small lateral craters. 

4. ‘On some Tertiary deposits in Sonth 
Australia,” by the Reverend Julian Edround 
Woods, communicated by the President. The 
author, in the first place, described the geo- 

phical features of that part of the colony of 
South Australia which lies between the river 
Murray on the west, and the colony of Victoria on 
the east; and includes an area 166 miles long, 
N. and 8., and 70 broad from E. to W. Some trap- 
dykes and four voleanie hills are almost the caty 
interruptions to the horizontality of these plains, 
which rise gradually from the sea, and are oceupied 
by the Tertiary beds; they extend into Victoria 
for some seventy miles, as far as Port Fairy. In 
some places on the plains a white compact unfos- 
siliferous limestone lies under the surface-soil, 
and 16 sometimes 30 feet thick. ['nder this is 
n fossiliferons limestone. The passage between 
the two is gradual. This latter rock is made up 
of Bryozoa—perfect and in fragments—with some 
Peetens, Terebratuder, Echenoderms, &e, Some- 
times this rock appears like friable chalk, without 
distinct fossils, A large natural pit, originating 
from the infulling of a cave, occurs near the ex- 
tinct volcano Mount Gambier, and is 90 feet deep 
—showing «a considerable thickness of this 
Bryozoan deposit in several beds of 14 feet, 
10 feet, or 12 feet thickness, Similar pits show 
the deposit in the snme way at the Mosquito 
Plains, 70 miles north, Hegular layers of flints, 
a black, rarely white, occur in these 
beds, from 14 to 20 feet apart. These, with its 
colour, and with the supertictal sand-pipes, per- 
forating the rock to a great depth, give ita great 
resemblance to chalk. The whole district is 
honeycombed with caves—always, however, in the 
higher grounds in the undulations of the plains, 
One of the eaves, in a ridge on the northern side 
of the Mosquito Plains, is 200 feet long, is divided 
into three great halls, and has extensive side- 
chambers. Tho caves have a north and south 
direction, like that of the ridge. The large cave 
has a great stalactite in it; and many bones of 
Marsupialia are heaped up against this on the side 
facing the entrance ; ibly they may have been 
washed wp against this barrier by an inflowing 
stream. The dried corpse of a native lies in this 
eave, It has been partially entangled in the 
stalactite ; but this man was coaw to have crept 
into the cave when he had been wounded, some 
fourteen years ago, Many of the caves have 


great pits for their external apertures, and 
contain much water, Some shallow caves 
contain bones of existing Marsupialia, which 
have evidently been the relica of animals that fell 
into the grass-hidden aperture at top. The caves 
appear in many cases to be connected with a 
subterranean system of drainage; currents and 

tiedical oscillations being cecastonally observed 
in tho waters contained in them, There is but 
little superticial drainage. One overflowing swamp 
was fount by the author to send its water into an 
Lor boast channel in a ridge of limestone. 
Patches of shelly sand oceur here and there over 
the 10,950 square miles of country oceupied by 
the white limestones; but near the coast this 
shelly sand thickens to 200 feet. A coarse lime- 
stone forms a ridge along the coast-line, and it 
contains existing species of shells, This indicates 
an elevation of the const of lute date, and which 
probably is still taking piace, 


Brivan Arch so.edicaL AssociaTion.—Dec, 
7, James Heywood, Key, F.R.S., PSA. V.P., 
inthe chair, Mr. A. Murray, of Glasgow, anc 


causes of the death of a young Giraffe belonging to 
the Society. Mr, Sylvanus Hanley communi 
a list of the species of the genus Dolium. A 
paper was read by Mr. A. Adams, describing a 
new conchiferous mollusk, of the genus Pandora, 
from the coast of Mantchuria, under the name 
P. wardiant, Dr, Gray gave definitions of some 
/ new genera of Stony Zoophytes, and described a 
new Squirrel (Sciurus siamensis), and a new 
Tortoise (Geoclemarys macrocephala), both collected 
j by M. Monhot, in Siam, The next meeting was 
| announced to take place on the 10th of January, 
I 





FINE ARTS. 
== 
Recollections of the British Institution, for Pro- 
moling the Fine Arts in the United Kingdom, 
ée. By Thomas Smith. (Simpkin & Marshall.) 
Morr than half a century has elapsed since the 
British Institution was founded, with the object, 
as stated in the bye-laws, of encouraging ** the 
| talents of the Artists of the United Kingdom ; so 
Jas to improve and extend our mannfactures, by 


Dr, EK. Bullock, of Chelsea, were elected Asswci- | that degree of taste and elegance of design which 


ates. Mr. T. N. Brushfleld presented a ground 
lan of the cirele on Middleton Moor, called Arbor 
awe, taken, in 1828, by careful surveyors of the 
district. Mr, Bateruan’s particular description of 
the place and the examination of the tumulus 
demonstrative of its precise nature being given in 
his ** Vestiges of Derbyshire,” and the Jowraal of 
the Association. Mr. Cecil Brent exhibited a 
Jorge iron key of the 15th century, which, together 
with various Roman and mediwval coins had been 
recently found in digging a sewer in Mercery Lane, 
Canterbury. Mr. John Brent, F.S,A,, sent a 
sketch of a purse now in the Canterbury Museum, 
where it is labelled Cromwell's Purse.” Mr. 
Coming stated it to be of the 17th century, and 
reganled it asa Dole Bog of an ulmener, worn on 
stated occasions, and then suspended by a steel 
hook from the girdle, Mr, Thompson exhibited 
& French purse of the time of Louis XV., in which 
the fortn of the earlier porte-monnede js preserved. 
Mr. Sherratt exhibited a fine Borman denarinus of 
the plebeian family of ¥lia or Allin. Obr., winged 
helmed head of Reme. Aer,, the Dioscuri on 
horseback. Beneath Pfublius) PAETVS, On 
the Exergne, toMA. Mr. Halliwell gave a few 
particulars in relation to an nidescribed British 
camp at Moelyeci, in North Wales, Mr. Went+ 
worth forwarded transcripts of deeds in his pos- 
session relating to Lond Arundel! of Wartoar, 
and also orders issued by General Lambert upon 
the sleighting of Knaresborough Castle, in 1648. 
Dr. Kendrick and Mr, Cuming exhibited a variety 
of medals relating to Admiral Vernon and the 
taking of Porte Bello and Carthagena, A paper 
by Mr. Wakeman was read, and drawings extubited 
of some curious encaustic tiles, discovered on the 
site of the Priory of Monmouth, some of which pre- 
sented heraldic bearings, and the date of the 36th of 
Henry VI. The Rev, Beale Poste forwarded ob- 
servations on Mr. Vere Irving's paper on the date 
of the Kattle of Kaltraez, and Mr. Irving made 
many remarks upon the same which will be ar- 
ranged for the Jewrnal. The Association was then 
aijourned over to Wednesday, January 11, 1860. 


Zoowaica. Soctety.—Tneaday, Dec. 13, De. 
Gray, V.P., in the chair, Mr. Gould, in the course 
of some observations on the Dipper (Cinelusagua- 
tics), stated, with reference to the charge made 
against it of destroying fish-spawn, thot the eon: 
tents of the stomachs of six examples lately ex- 
amined, consisted of the larva of PArygeera and 
masses of minute Cofraptera, with, in one instance, 
astnall specimen of the Miller's Thumb (Cofftus 
gobic), Mr. Gould also exhibited a series of speci- 
mens, illustrative of the ten known species of this 
genus, amongst which were two from Cashmere, 
which he considered undescribed, and proposed to 
name Cincivs cashmeriensis and Cinelas sordidus, 
Mr. Stewart exhibited speciinens of Coryates ens- 
sieviaunns, and the young of Comatnta rosea, from 
the Devonshire coast, The latter were attached 
toe the coonmeinm of Sadicornearia carcinsides, A 
letter was read from Dr, Cobbold, concerning the 


are to be exclusively derived from the cultivation 
of the Fine Arts, and thereby*to increase the 
general proxperity of the empire.” 

It would, perhaps, net be fair, it is certainly 
not neceasary, to inquire too curiously how far 
this magnificent programme has been carried ont : 
hut, after an institution has been so long in active 
existence, it may not be amias to take a brief note 
of its deings—-and an opportunity for #0 doing is 
afforded by the bock before us. In the prelies 
weare tol that ‘* The object of the compiler of this 
yolume isto place upon record the wonderfalenergy, 
indefatigable activity, and patriotic zeal, brought 
to bear in carrying out the plan of the Institution, 
and that by a cluss of persons whose very elevated 
position necessitates so many other calls upon 
their time and attention.” The tone of the book 
is sufficiently indicated by this little extract. We 
have here no stern censor, no impartial historian 
even—at best but an admiring chronicler. Lut 
then the writer has had, he tells us, “'a personal 
acquaintance with the establishment for a long 
senes of years,” He has farther nndertaken ** a re- 
cent examination of documents of indisputable au- 
thenticity connected therewith;" and al whoknow 
anything of his antecedents know that he had for 
many years the means of becoming acquainted 
with “what was going on™ in the governing 
circles of the British Institution. With the help 
of his book, therefore, but without adopting his 
enlogistic style, we may take a cursory glance 
over the career of an institution that as done 
yuch, however much more it might have done, for 
the arts of this country, amd that may yet, if 
rightly directed, exercise a Lencticial influence on 
English art and the fortunes of its professors. 

he British Institution was formally founded 
ata meeting of subscribers of fifty quneas and 
upwards, held on the birthday of King George the 
Third, June 4, 1805. By the end of the year, 
fifty-six 100 guinea ‘hereditary governors,” anid 
twenty-seven “ life-governors” wt 50 guineas, had 
joined, with nine subscribers at 10 guineas, and 
twenty-two at xtnaller suim#—the total amount 
received being 71672. This was a goodly start, 
and as all the snbseribera were ‘‘persons in 
an elevated position,” the king himself being pre- 
sident, it was generally thought that there was 
about to be initiated for the arts in England, an 
era of patronage and prosperity at least equivalent 
tu that of the Medici in Rome and Florence. An 
independent exhibition of paintings being regarded 
as a principal means of promoting Art, the first 
step was to obtain a suitable gallery, and very con- 
veniently the Shakspere Gallery, built by Alder- 
man Boydell forthe exhibition of the pictures he had 
commissioned for the illustration of his editions, 
of Shakspers and Milton, was in the market. 
The lease was pureliased for 4500/. A little over 
8007, sufficed to adapt the gullery to its new 
purpose, and by the beginning of 1806 the 
Jirectors were ready to open the new Exhibition, 
all preliminary expenses heing paid, and a surplus 
of 1837/. remaining in band. 
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‘The first Winter Exhibition of the British Insti- 
tution waa accordingly opened to the public on 
the 17th of February 1806. It contained 257 
works, including sculpture and enamels, as well 
as ojl-paintings. It is curious to look over the 
list of exhibitors now. Some of the names are 
of those whom we have long by common consent 
to regard os clessic—if not fathers and | 
founders, at least early luminaries, of our present | 
school ; others are those whose names raise a smile | 
or asigh at the fickleness of fashion ; of others | 
again no effort of memory can recall a recollection, 
j 
' 





Among them we find Benjamin West, Henry 
Fuseli, Sir William RBeechey, Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, Sir Francis Bourgevis (the founder of the 
Dulwich Gallery), Henry Bone, the enamellist, Sir 
Augustus Calleott, Jolin Singleton Cople (the 
father of Lord Lyndhurst}, Northeote, Opie, Robert 
Smirke (the father of the architects), Willian 
Owen, Thomas Daniell, George Dawe, Paul 
Sandby (the tose founder of English water-colour 

inting), George Stubbs (the Landseer of his day), 
Arthur Davis, Richard Westell, Henry Howard, 
James Ward, Stothard, Turner, &c,, with, in 
sculpture, Banks, Bacon, Nollekens, and Rossi ; 
more than one of these, however, had already 
ceased to be numbered among living artists. 
Nearly all these names are still familiar, but who 
has heard of such as Redmore Bigg, or John Rus- 
sell (not Lord John), or Francis Rigaud (unless it 
be from his book-designs),though each wrote R.A, 
after his name ? Or to whom (except the secretary) 
are such A. K.A.’s known as George Garrard, John 
Downman, or Samuel Woodforde ? though but a few 
years ago they were amongst us penting such 
“high-art" works as *The Anyels announcing 
to the Shepherds the Mirth of Christ,’ ‘The 
Interview of Charles I. with his Children,’ 
‘ Sappho,” ‘Peter Denying Christ, ‘Ruth and 
Bonz, * Moses exposed in the Bulrushes,’ 
* Phaston,” ‘ The —— Spirit and Recording 
Angel,’ ‘Lady Rachel Russell resigning her 
Husband,’ aud others of like kind to which 
their names are appended in this exhibition. One 
of the exhibitors this opening year was (Olivia 
Serres, the lady who some years later made no 
little stir in London as “The Princess Olive of 
Cumberland.” We have looked in vain for the 
name of one exhibitor yet left amongst us—the 
last, however, James Ward, BK. A., was living but 
a few weeks ago. 

Among the points of difference between that 
time and the present, suggested by looking over 
the catalogue of this first exhibition, the most 
striking are the greater fondness for scriptural, 
historical, and especially classical subjects, for 
pictures of gallery size ; and perhaps we may add 
the greater productiveness of artists then than now. 
Thus we find Benjamin West—thongh as Presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy he must have had the 
choice of places at tie exhibition—sending no less 
than fourteen pictures here; and those of such 
themes as ‘Phaeton soliciting the Chariot of the 
Sun,” ‘Cicero and the Magistrates at the Tomb of ; 
Archimedes,’ ‘Christ showing a little Child 
as the emblem of Heaven,’ ‘ Hagar and Ishmael,’ 
‘Death on the Pale Horse," and the like, 
but with them such unquakerlike subjects 
as ‘Venus Lamenting the Death of Adonis," and 
“Salmacis and Hermaphroditus.” Again Robort 
Smirke sent four-and-twenty pictures from the 
Arabian Nights {each 2 feet 2 inch by 1 foot 9 
inches}, a series that would rather surprise an ex- 
hibition visitor in these degenerate times. Then 
as to size we have Lawrence's ‘ Rollo,’ 12 feet 9 
inches by 8 feet 10 inches ; Northeote's ‘ Daniel in 
the Lion's Den," 16 feet by 7 feet 6 inches ; Cop- 
ley's ‘Death of the FRarl of Chatham’ (now in the 
National Gallery), 10 fect 8 inches by 11 feet 5 
inches ; Davis's * Marquis Cornwallis receiving the 
hostage Princes of Mysore before Seringapatam,” 
12 fect by 9 feet; Fuseli's ‘ Mental Woes," 11 feet 
10 inches by 10 feet; Turner's ‘Ganlen of the 
Hesperides,” 7 feet by 6 feet, all which in rooms 
ao stnall in size would now-a-days be regarded as 
somewhat remarkable, 

It waa part of the original scheme to found a 
School of Painting, as well as to exhibit the pic- 


tures of established practitioners. At the close of 
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the first exhibition, therefore, the directora obtained 
from among the governors a selection of ‘* pictures 
by the old masters,” which were placed in the 
gullery ‘‘for the study of rising artists; and a 
considerable number of students, fernale as well 
as male, attended regularly during the autumn 
months: but at first, and for some years, no 
copies were allowed to be made of any of the 
pictures, “it being the opinion of the committee 
that the objects of the institution may be best 
obtained by imitation, studies, and sketches, and 
by the endeavour at producing companions to the 
ictures lent.” In those carly years it was there- 
ore really a school—though a school without 
teachers. But for several years past the prohili- 
tion agninst inaking copies has been rescinded, 
and “the School” has dwindled down into a mere 
place for the practice of that ** most delusive kind 
of industry,” the making of bad copies of good 
pictures —-rather, as may in most poli feared, for 
sale than for educational purposes. For awhile the 
school seemed really to flourish, A large uumber of 
old jietures were retained, the Prince Regent per- 
mitted annually one or two of the Cartoons to be 
removed to the Gallery, and from fifty to seventy 
students were in regular attendance, At its most 
flourishing period Haydon’s school was pursuing 
its brief career, and his Ny were minong the most 
prominent of the students at the [nstitution— 
thongh Mr. Smith does not mention the fact, nor 
the violent ebullition of academic and anti- 
academic partizanship—the war of pen and pencil 
—to which their proceedings and the subsequent 
“Exhibition of Drawings executed in public by 
Mr. Haydon's pupils at the British Institution” 
gave rise, But this militant spirit soon passed 


away, and the School of the ritixh Institution | 


has for many a year been only too yniet, and now 
appears to be nearly comatose, 

Another part of the general scheme *‘ for 
promoting ty Fine Arts” on which great hopes 
were hase], was that of awarding premiums for 
the most snecessful 


of a high class, The first premiums were an- 
nounced to be given in 1808 to those artists who 
attended the School of Painting in the previous 
summer, ‘‘for the three best original pictures 
painted as companions, in subject at manner,” te 
the pictures left in the gallery for study, The 
prizes awarded were—100/, to Isaac Pocock for a 
painting of ‘The Insolent Visit of Thomas 


a’ Becket to Heury Il. ;" 60% to James Green for | 


*Seene, Gad's Hill, from Shakapere's Henry LY ;’ 
and 40/. to Mise C. Reinagle, for the ‘ Interior of a 
Wood with Handitti,’ Next year four prizes of 
30 guineas each were awanled for a subjoct from 
Shakspere, to Geonge 
secured wealth and ¢ ais asa portrait-painter); for 
agenre pictare to M. W. Sharp; for a landscape 
‘Removing Timber—Antumn,’ to John Linnell 
four still f 


years later by the fall of a statue at which he was 
working. The next year, Haydon's ‘ Dentatus’ 


and Hilton's ‘Citizens of Calais delivering their | 
keys to Edward ILL,’ received premiams of 100 
These annnal premioms (no longer, | 


guincas each, 
however, confined to students in the school) con- 


tinued with one or two exceptions to be regularly | 


awarded till 1829, when they ceased till 1834, and 


then till 1841; and in 1842 they were finally | 


abandoned—** their effect not being commensurate 
with theexpectation of thedirectors,” Onthe whole, 
perhaps this abandonment was judicious. The 
system had become obsolete; but in the earlier 
years of the Institution we are disposed to believe 
that the premiums really did pov to stimulate 
the anergies of our younger artists, and to induce 
them to strive after a higher style of design and 
treatment than they would otherwise have at- 
tempted. Among the names of the prizeholders 
occur those of Hird (who reeeived the highest 
preminm ever awarded, 350/.), Allston (the proat 
American historical painter, whe twice received 
reminms, 210. aoa 150f.), Hofland, Hayter, 
Jackson, John Martin (twice), Edwin Lanidscer, 
E. HE. Baily, Stanfield, Danby, Etty, Pickersyill, 


— produced at the | 
anntal exhibitions, aud the purchase of paintings | 


Dawe (who subsequently | 


ving veteran landscape-painter) ; and | 
for a model of ‘Samson’ to Sebastian Gehagan— | 
a promising young sculptor who was killed some - 


‘Lee, E. W. Cooke, Frank Stone, poor mad Von 
: Holst, F. Goodall, Creswick, Herbert, and others 
| of scarce inferior fame. 
| The first of the pictures bought or commissioned 
of living painters, by the Institution, was Ben- 
jamin West's huge * Christ Healing the Sick,’ for 
which 3000 guineas (raised by a «pecial subscrip- 
tiot) were paid, and which the directors very 
handsomely presented to the National Gallery, 
The next most costly purchases or commissions 
wers James Ward's monstrous ‘ Allegory of 
the Battle of Waterloo,’ and Hilton's * Christ 
Crowned with Thorns,’ for each of which 
1000 guineas were paid: the former was presented 
to Chelsea Hospital (its subsequent fate we related 
in our notice of Ward two or three weeks ago), 
the latter was given to St. Peter's Church, 
Pimlico, This last picture was purchased in 1825, 
tnd the same year the directors bought North- 
cote’s *Entombment of our Saviour,’ to give to 
the new church at Chelsea; and commissioned 
Mr. 8, Drummond, A. R.A, to paint *The Duteh 
Admiral surrendering his Sword to Lord Duncan 
after the Battle of Camperdown,’ and of Mr. G. 
Amoll, A.R.A., ‘The Buttle of the Nile,” for 
sich of which they paid 500 guineas, and pre- 
sented both to Greenwich Hospital. Altogether 
they have thus spent upwards of 10,000/,, and all 
their purchases they haye presented to some of 
our public institutions or metropolitan churches, 

But, besides these works by living artista, they 

have purchased at a cost of nearly 8000/, the 
—— victures, in order to present them to the 
National Gallery, of which they are by no means 
the least attractive or valuable ornaments :-— 
Paolo Veronese's ‘St, Nicholas ;’ Parmegiano's 
‘Vision of St. Jerome ;' Sir Joshua Reynolds's 
‘Holy Family ;' and Gainsborough's “Market 
Cart.” Nor must we, whilst speaking of these 
really munificent gifts, neglect to mention 
that they have voted considerably over 40002, in 
donations to artists’ benevolent institutions, 

One other, and not the least important of the 
ineans adopted by the institution for carrying out 
) its avowed purpose, has been that of its Summer 
Exhibitions of the Works of the Old Masters and 
of deceased British Artists. Of these, the first 
was held in 1813, and comprised no fower than 
143 of the best works of Sir Joshun Reynolds—a 
marvellous collection, and one which proved so 
attractive, that the Directors announced their 
intention of having a decennial exhibition of the 
works of our great colourist, They did so in 
1823, when they procured 64 of his puintings ; 
in 1833, when they exhibited 50; an in in 
1843 ; but 1853 was suifered to pass by without a 
similar repetition, and there has been none since. 
| Now, however, that Sir Joshua is again in the 
| ascendant, it would be well if an effort were made 
to bring together such a collection as that of 1813 + 
it would, we have no doubt, prove the most 
ap ong there has been for mauy a year. 

he second Summer Exhibition was perhaps 
even more interesting, though somewhat less at- 
tractive than the first, It consisted of 58 paint- 
ings by Hogarth, 85 by Wilson, 73 by Guains- 
borough, and 12 by Zoffani, The other English 
ena whose works have been thus collected, 
have been—Sir Thomas Lawrence, 91 pictures, in 
| 1820, and 43 in 1833; Benjamin West, 51 in 
1433 ; Hilton, in 1840; Wilkie, a magnificent. 
collection of 130 specimens in 1842; Calleott, 27 
in 1845; and, again, Gainsborough—a collection 
exceedingly rich in portraits—in this past summer. 
With the exception of a collection of English 
portraits in 1820, and again in 1846; and one of 
the works of living painters (selected by them- 
selves ay their best works) in 1$25, the other 
Sammer Exhibitions have always consisted of « 
selection of works by the t masters of Italy, 
the Netherlands, and Spain, lent from nearly all 
the principal private slatlens in the kingdom. 
The amount of Neasnre and of instruction which 
has been thus diffused among students and lovers 
of art, it would be difficult to over-estimate ; and 
if these exhibitions had been the only result of the 
British Institution it would not have been founded 
in vain. But it has also at its Winter Exhibitions, 
exhibited 2,150 pictares of living painters, and 
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sold, without any expense to the artists, works to | Maclise’s great 


the amount ‘of upwards of 150,0007,, besides, as we 
have seen, rendering great positive service in 
various other ways, If we cannot, therefore, over: , 
look its shortcomings, or form so lofty an estimate 
of “the wonderful energy aud indefatigable ac- 
tivity” of its directors athe author of the volume 
under notice, we cheerfully recognise the good 
they have accomplished, render credit to their 
a and acknowledge their excellent intentions, 

But, as we have said, more might yet be done, | 
The school of painting we may regard as defunct ; 
the system of premiums as definitely abandoned. 
The Winter exhibition, there is no use in 
blinking the matter—has fallen into a very low 
condition. Artists do not regand it with confi- 
dence, Pictures are admitted or rejected apparently 
from mere caprice ; and the hanging ix as capri- 
cions as the steven, If the directors will only 
take this exhibition into their ownmanagetnent ; 
conscientiously give to it the necessary time and 
thought; call into their assistance one or two 
independent artists or really competent art. 
students; and, resolutely casting aside all elique- 
ism, honestly, and fin the case of young and: 
unknown men considerately), weigh the claims of 
the several candidates, we firmly believe they 
would again have their exhibition one of the | 
most souglit, and most influential in the metro- ; 
= And then if they would once more, aa their 
unds admit, purchase any really saperior works 
that might appear on their walls—such as would 
be more suitable for a public gallery than a 
drawing-room, leaving the latter to the ordinary 
law of supply and demand—they would not only 
attract works of a high class to their exhibition, 
hut admininister a wholesome stimulant to the 
artistic mind, The National Gallery, or some of | 
the many provincial institutions that are now 
springing into existence, would gladly afford a 
worthy place te their purchases, 

We have left ourselves no space to speak of the 
beok that has given occasion, and to a large 
extent supplied the materials, for these remarks. 
Mr. Smith is evidently not a man of letters, He 
has collected materials, not written amemoir, But 
his monograph will be found interesting by all 
who are likely to open a work on such o subject. 
We are not disposed to find Janlt with his mode of 
dealing with his materials. It is not unnatural 
that he should he laudatory, Dut sometimes his 
enthasiasm renders him inexact. Thus in speak- 
ing of the exhibitions of the works of the old 
masters, he says of that of 1851 (undoubtedly one 
of the very best formed by the British Institution), 
“There can be no hesitation in stating, that such 
an important collection was never brought together 
before in London, a fact which could have been 
accomplished nowhere else in the world.” Now, 
though the expression is not quite cleay, we may 
guess that Mr. Smith means to say (ns he is writing 
in 1869) that no such collection has ever been 
brought together elsewhere ; what then does he 
say to Uhat brought together a few years later in 
Munchester? But he is a little subject to these 
slips of memory. He gives, for instance, at the 
end of his hook, in an account of the National 
Gallery, a list of the pictures bequeathed and 
presented to it since 1831; yet, oddly enough, he 
makes no mention of the Turner, Vernon, or Bell 
Collections ; of Samuel Rogers's  Giargione, } 
Titian and Guido; Halford’s Rembrandt, 
Miss Clarke's Duyeckens, &c However, though } 
it might easily have been a better book, it is still | 
a very servicenble addition to our materials for ! 
the history of art in England, and it must find a! 
ieee in every collection of works on the Fine | 
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Mr. FE. M. Wani’s great picture of the * Royal 
Family of France im the prison of the Temple,” is 
ont view fora short time at the gallery of Measrs. 
Jennings, in Cheapside. 

Mr, Wallis's collection of English pictures at 
the gallery of the (old) Society of Tainters in 
Water-Colours, notice by us afew weeks back, 
will, we understand, close on the 23nd inst. It 
hus been reveutly angmented by the addition of 
several yainting-, the chief amongst them heing | 





i singer of the present day, 


picture (15 feet by 4) of the 
* Bohemians," one of the largest and most remark- 
able of hin works. 

Giovanni ellini’s ‘Holy Family," a very fine 
work, inscribed with the painter's name, pur- 
chased by M. Van Kuyck at Lord Northwick's 
sale for 300 guineas, has been transferred ‘to the 
Museum of the Louvre, It is the only work of 
any importance by this master which the Louvre 
possesses, and is regarded as a great acquisition, 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 
a 

Sacrep Hanwostc Socrery..-The perform- 
ance of Handel's Messiah on tho 9th instant, was 
one of the most important that has ever been 
given by this Society. Not only were the choruses 
energetically sang, but the instrumental aveom- 
paniments were also given with a delicacy and 
precision that more clearly than ever demonstrated 
the beauties of Mozart's additions to the original 
score, In only one instance did any one of the 
principals fall short in their elucidation of the 
text, and thix was occasioned more by Madame 
Ruderstorf’s earnestness to do justice to the sougs 
allotted to her, than from any inability to cope 


| with their requirements. Miss Dolby was singing 


her very best, and Mr. Sims Reoves so exerted 
himself, and sung with so muelt wre and energy, 
that it could scarcely be believed that he had been 


; so severe a sufferer of late from indisposition, as 
unfortunately both for himself and the public he 
| has been. 


is opening of the oratorio, and his 
version of “ Behold and see!” were most puro 
specimens of honest vocalization; not so how- 
¢ver his termination of the celebrated song of 
the second part, “Thon shult dash them," in 
which he persisted in retaining his old mistake at 
the conclusion, by ascending to the upper A of his 
register, when the score distinctly marks the proper 
termination on the same note an octave lower. 
This is neither legitimate, nor just to Handel, and 
completely undid all Mr. Sims Reeves’ previous 
rendering, which was irreproachable. Sig. Helletti 
deliverst the bass solos with due emphasis and 
appropriate accent, marking the varions divisious 
with all the exactness of a well-trained musician, 
and putting himself far beyond any other bass 
M, Costa had thus 
another opportunity of proving how admirably he 
has trained every department under his direction, 
and showed that by his usual decision, it is utterly 
impossible that the great works of Handel, and 
other oratorio writers, can be heard to perfection 
anywhere bat at the performances of the Sacred 
Harmonic Soeiety, 


On Monday the fifth of the Popular Concerts 
took place at St. James's Hall, when the schete 
consisted chiefly of works by Mendelssohn, 
including the quartet in E flat, most delicately 
interpreted by Herren Becker and Hels, Mr. 
Doyle, and M. Paque; Nos. 1 and 4 of tho Sixth 
Book of the ‘Songs Without Words," cleverly 
Lea gr by Mrs. J. W. Davison (née A. Goddard)’; 
and the quartet in F Minor, No. 3, which was 
given by the same lady and the other instru- 
mentalists we have named, with the exception of 
Herr Reis, Mrs, J. W. Davison’s manipulation 
was as exact as ever, but nothing more, There 
was neither heart, nor sentiment in the illustra- 
tion of the delicious ‘Songs ;" and ia the 
concerted music her own coldness predominated 
so greatly, as to become the more demonstrative 
by means of the earnest and effective conjunction of 
the stringed instruments, by which she was accom- 
panied. Messrs. F. Rowland, Mdlle. Behrens, 
and Mr. Ramsden, were the vocalists of the 
evening, and acquitted themselves creditahly, 
although only filling a secondary position in the 
evening's entertaininents, 

Amongst the most pleasant of musical rfwnions 
at the present season taking place in town, those 
of Malone Henric and Miss Stevenson, at their 
private residence, 18, Cleveland Gardens, deserve 
more than a passing notice, The latter lady isa 


| pianist of a very high class, and interprots the 
| most difeult and delicate works of the best 


writers with considerable efficiency ; whilst the 


| 


| 


former possesses a charming contralto yoice, and 
ves how ‘much she has benefited under the 
Instruction of Signor Garcia, the brother of 
Mdmes. Malibran and Vinrdot, and one of the very 
best teachers of ‘the day. The object of these 
réwtiors is to aid in the cultivation of a refined 
musical taste, and for this purpose the assistance 
of an umeteur choir and of many ‘professional 
friends is employed, so ‘that at each sirte speci- 
mens of the best schools, well performed, and moat 
jndicionsly selected are sure to be heard, 


Mr. Henry Leslie's Choir commenced their fifth 
season on Monday evening, with a promise of suc- 
cass that must exceedingly gratifving to that 
gentleman. The selection for the feonsion con- 
sisted of madrignis, part-songs, and glees by the 
best English and foreign composers, und were as 
well given as could be desired. The heart of Mr. 
H. Leslie's choir is evidently in their work, and, 
this being the case, they would not fear competi- 
tion oven with the celebrated Cologne Company, 
or any other foreign society of which musical 
critivs have hitherto heen so foud in their praise 
to the disparagement of their own countrymen. 


Tue Decuxe or tae Dnama.—This much- 
iliseussed subject has aguin obtained somo share 
of attention from the press and the public during 
the last few weeks, What docs it mean ¥—ot 
the attention, but its object? In what does the 
decline consist? Moral declination? Beyond « 
doubt, no; for a comparison of English stage 
literatare of any epoch with that of the present 
day will immediately show that at no period has 
the morality of the one ever surpassed that of 
our time. Then does the decline cousist in a lose 
of popularity! To this question it may be an- 
swered that there never were so many English 
theatres open at one time as during this 
very week, Only one house, Hor Majesty's, has 
its doors closed, and even of this dismal temple 
of Thespis we learn that it is to be opened for 
English performances, and to confer a sixpenny 
gallery on the masses. Then, if the alleged 

ecline consists neither in decreased morality wor 
popularity, im what docs it consist? To any 
that the “decline of the drama” weans the 
“perfection of adaptation and robbery from 
foreign sources,” is sitaply no elucidation of the 
question whatever. English playwrights have 
always gone to foreign seurces for their plots, and 
= this ery, “the decline of the drama,” must 
nave arisen upon some foundation, or it never 
could have achieved the honour of popularity. We 
believe the ** decline of the drama” really to mean 
‘‘the decline of the prices paid for dramatic works,” 
This decline is not “fall—it is catastrophe,” 
— for the stage has ceased to be o profes- 
sion, Literary men take to the labour Pande de 
imicux, but they know that it is hopeless work 
and desert itat the first opportunity. Mr. Planché 
himself, one of the most fortunate of English play- 
wrights, very brilliantly referred to this lamer’ 
able state of things in his last pretty inspiration, 
Lave and Fortune : 

agg He has no wit, oh 

i 1— " 

Yon woaldn's cateh him writing furtee — 

A painful truth, Neither of our great humarists 
ever nientions the stage as an arena for his dis- 
plays ;—no theatrical manager has been heand of 
who has applied to him for a comedy. In a 
word, stage literature is in the hends of—theatre 
lessees only know whom. Actors write Pieces ; 
lesseus write pieces ; atage-managers write pieces ; 
but as for legitimate stage litt?radriers—thev do not 
exist, One man alone in Great Britain is making 
& good income by his theatrical writings : one 
man alone wakes a respectable sum annually by 
catering for the stage to amuse twenty-five mil- 
lions of people, to say nothing whatever of the 
other few millions who live in America, Aas- 
tralia, and elsewhere. Is it not disgraceful that 
the theatres in which that language ix spoken, 
which is infinitely more extended than any tongue 
upon earth, contributes but to one writer a stm 
which may be reckoned in four figures? In 
France it is declared that there aro 298 dramatic 
writers, We do not think we shouldbe 
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far wrong if we said that England possesses 
about a score at the utmost, and of that score 
there is nof one who lives wholly by the stage. 
There are about twenty theatres in London. 
Let us be so moderate as to suppose the a 
nightly attendance at each house is 600; this 
gives, roughly, 3,000,000 play-goers in the — 
im London alone, paying prices varying from half 
a sovereign to sixpence, and even lower. Suppos- 
ing, cach of these visitors contributes a penny to 
the humble author; we have a 8s amount 
of stage literature receipts for London alone 
of 12,500% But there are the provincial, 
Scotch, and frish theatres, which should 
equally with the London theatres for 
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The support of those men without whom the | 


stage would be only a—stage. Let us sup- 
pose the provinces, Ireland, and Scotland, con- 
tain but twenty theatres, and then, for conven- 
ience, let us accord them a nightly attendance 
similar to that of London, and we come to the 
conclusion that the penny per head should yield 
an annual dramatic fund of 25,000/. Now, is 
there any man so near idiotey as to suppose that 
that sum is paid to English dramatic authors for 
original pieces from the French. Setting aside 
1,000, un immense sum, for the small theatres 
altogether, and the rate of retmmneration probably 
does not achieve a higher standard than 5/. per 
dramatic entity, we have 24,0007. left to divide 
amongst the writers for the seven theatres which 
pay anything like prices at all for English 
works ; to wit, Haymarket, Adelphi, Princess's, 
Lyceum, Strand, St. James's, and Drary Lane. 
Supposing that each honse produces a new piece 
once a fortnight, this gives 182 new pieces in the 
year (a number preposterously exaggerated), which 
would yield, upon a rough calculation, 1322. per 
piece, ’ Now is anyone insane enough to suppose 
this price is by all channels returned to a dramatic 
author for his piece! And yet it is clear that in 
making this rough ealeulation we have reduced 
the dramatist’s returns in all possible ways after 
setting out on the penny subscription—annually ; 
a penny to the dramatist for every visitor to a 
theatre—a farthing if four pieces are played—is 
not a] sum. We should be glad if anybody 
would offer a practical scheme for bettering the 
i position of the English dramatist. 


CrvstaLt PaLacer.-—-Returns of Admission for 








uix days, ending Friday, Dec. 9th, 1859. Num- 
ber admitted, 7815, 
DENMAN, 
NTRODUCER OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN 
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pudie and a constantly lecreastng conmection, saving the great 
atmunyance of returning them. 
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EXCEISION WRANDY, Pale or lrows, 160, per gallon, or Wy- 
per deren. 
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cheqecs” Bank of jon,” eben Liste forwarded on application, 

JAMES L. DENMAN, 
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THE AGONY OF MURDER. Written by a 
Prisoner, describing kis Fee! when under Sentence of 
Death. Edited by the Rev, JOHN DAVIS, Ordinary of Newgate. 


Tarvuos, 4, Reownlow Street, Medford Row. 
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This day is pubtiebed, price 1%, im super-royral Svo, with 170 tret- 
¥ bs pablished, Pcs. IMustrations 


URAL LIFE IN BENGAL.  THastrative of 
A Jodian Retrirhen Lit ; mere particularly le connection 
with the Planter aed Peasantry, the varied Prodece ef the Soil amd 
Keasons, With a detailed Account of the Culture aud Manufacture 
ot Frutign. r Auther of “ Angle Domestic Life,” 
* Hough Netes ofa Rough Trip to Rangoon,” de. de. 
‘This ts the only Work giving a Poputar and Pictorial Treeription 
of Native Life and racter, the Endustry mad Productions of 
Hengal, and the Peslition and Tnttecnce of Roropeans aston the 
de. ‘The very numerous Tbestrations by 
render it = work of tmusaal interest. 


W. Trscere & Co, 87, Newente Hteret, Lemten. 








A NEW AND ELEGANT GIFT NOOK. 
Ou the Sst tnstast, wilt edges, price UW. tle, Od. 


HE CONWAY IN THE STERBOSCOPE. 


My JAMES BRIDOR DAVIDSON, Req, MA, — Ibvestrated 
with 24 Steresge of Mewntein and iver by ROGER 
PENTON, Raq. MLA, View Mreifent of the Peetographic Society 


“Lovece Rewer, 5, Henrietta Street, Covest Garden. 
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the Substance of a Paper read before the Nritish Association, 

at the M im Al ‘By FP. VERSMANN, V.O8., and 
A. OPPENHEIM, Ped. 


N. Tacaxen & Co,, @, Paternoster Row. 





NEW WORKS IN NATURAL HISTORY, HY THE REV. P.O. 
MORHIS, AUTHOR OF * HISTORY OF BRITISH KikDS 
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Preveation irra be 
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NATURAL HISTORY OF BRITISH 
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London: Lexowas, Genes, & Co, Paternoster Row, 
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Send ‘Two Stamps for Benson's Mustrated Watch Paraphiet, 
Watehes sent frre to amy peirt of the United Kingdom, on receipt of 
Post Ofer Orders. 


WM, Ladgate Hil, london, RL. Established 1749. 
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CLERICAL, MEDICAL, AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANUE SOCIETY. 


13, ST. JAMES'S BQUAKE, LONDON. 





Berascisnts 1834. 
EMPOWERED BY SPECIAL ACT OF PAHLIAMENT. 





Dranerors, 
Chairman—Jomeph Heary Groen, ) DCL, Pte. 
Iga item. Pt Mowbray. MP. 
Depoty Chairmen— 1 ¥! m howman, Ean. Fits, 
Patrick Black, M_D. Rev, John BE. Kempe, M 
Mir B.C, Meddie, Ht, DCL, PBB | Rd Howson Tate 3 ~ 
cv, Thomas Dale, M.A, W. Lydek her 
Thomas Davis, Andrew A. Micvilde, 
Charles M. Deane, |» Kev, Josep) Moore, M 
James femlap, MO. George Norman, Esq, 
Cirment Hue, 4.0, iM. Pinckant, Raq, 


REPORT PRESENTED at ree ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 
HELD NOVEMBER 25ru, 1810. 
‘The Directors have the wure to report, that during the year 
ending Jume 20th fast, 431 Policies were GcEntod covering Assurance 
= wet the a! Uf tints ae pus bern derived 
» Lneweee oF wae 170,18 | 13 ™ 
frome Premiums, and 31 SIA. from Tntesest ca Tnvertunentar 
After the varinest of Lt. few Chairs th and for 
surrender of Fallclos,—and the & 


Lew! 
—ithe return of 9,291. for jaa 
tien of charges and expenses of every kind. the sum of 64 whe 


On several cceasions the Directors have drawn attention to the 
lanre sume that have bere beid by within the has and they cunsot 
now refrain from giving promimener to a Teature of sue’ t 

ret, rth carrent tanwenal Sserioe 
einqmenminl 

| while thet of the corvenpending three years of 

preceded the last IMvisiom was LiAnil,, being am 


This reswlt appears to the Directors highly 
indicating the contiownd ity of the Offer, as fully 
Leg ls rire of the Boesety, nnd Tn rrmtkcs tke 

re . * 
of the Assured, “ 


satisfactory, both as 





‘The following are scene of the distinetive features of the Sor! -— 
One ball of Anmwal Premiums on Pulleies far the whole of life 
may Gor the Giret five years remaimonmorrdit and may vither contious 
naa debt oe the Poly, of be paid of at any thine. 
Potictes for Tenws or Yesas may be cffected at Hates pecullarty 
a ‘ th 
Nvatsy Lives meaty assured at Premin propertioned 
Mlicice partictpate in the rodes in rem be age 
ie fl rer} te the sumber and 
finount of the Premiums paid etwrees The books 


effect Potiches 
additional share of Profits over later Assurers. 
hx Honuses have been declared ; at the last, in Janeary, 1457, the 
Sas eoveeging 00 was rae with the different apes, 
ave ng per or varying, wit! ae mt 
frat 31 to 86 per cent..om the Premiums recetred since Jute, teil — 
‘The Cash Hones averaged t per cent. on the Premtanes 
during the soe period, The futere Hous tay be token in Cash, 
or otherwise aprliea at the option of the Aseored- 
r Corps allowed within the United 
extra premium, 
" formation, can be obtalmedl of any 
of the Soelety’s Agents, oF 


foace Cerctirre, Actuary and Secretary, 
13, St, James's Square, London, 3, W, 


Berry AND LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 
4 SOCIETY, %, LINCOLN'S INN PIELDS, W.C. 

Notice is herety given, that all pevene whose lives are or may 
herenfler be aeenred with this ety, are ithed, wit dyer! 
Licence of the payment of extra permitm, te jolm Volusterr Corps, 
and to perform any millenry, duties required of them either in peaer 
or war, so bong as the seevite is Ihmited to Great Mritals amd Ireland 

Ry oeder of the Beart of Dirwetors, ° 
fth December, 189% Anrsien H. Katey, Actunry and Secretary. 








[HE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON FIRE AND 
LIPE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
‘Eeraniienen Ts, 
OFPICKS—No. 1, DALE STRENT, LIVERPOOL, AND 
£2), POULTRY, LONDON. 
Liability of Proprietors Unlimited. 
Isvesran Ponsa ,.......+- eessewesses SESS. 
TROGRESS OF 


THE COMPANY 
‘Tite Premiums. Tavested Punds 
fred 0 





The Annet Incomes excecde £400 200. 
~ CHRISTMAS. DAY should be renewed before 


Policies ex! 
‘the 9th of ZANUA 
Beira Roexr, Beervtarys to the Company. 





THE LONDON ASSURANCE, 


, ROYAL EXCHANGE, 


van - 
‘The Corporation of the London give motier te 
whee Pi eg that GO bts iP ingen Pd 4 
on =r anteer + 
the Untied Kisedoms, and thes all «will be paid bs full where 
death enwere in comenquemce of pach serview, 
Joan Lavwence, Reeretary. 


ACCIDENTS ARE OF DAILY OCCURRENCE. 


TSSURANCE DATA SHOW THAT ONE 

PERSON Tt EVERY PInTeen 18 MORE OR LESS IN- 
bb > BY IDENT S 

i of M, secures a fxuea arlowance of 6. per week 

in the event of Injary,or 10aW. Incase of Heath, from Accidents of 

a jon, by a policy in the KRATLWAY PASSENGERS 

RORLICANGE COMPANY, which baa already palé In compensation 


“ssl and Prospectuers may be had at the Company's 
ali the principal Rablway Stations, where ales BHart- 
wat Accrimn ts atonf may lewneed agai met Mi the Journey of 
year, No charge for Stamp Daty. Capétal Ome Million. 
Wiens 3 Viax,Seerctary. 
Rathew: Fe" Aswarenee Company, 
Daas,» Old frond Street, Lendon, .C. 
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THE EUROPEAN & COLONIAL WINE COMPANY. 


No. tt, Pars Mart, 8 W. 


fe above Company has been formed for the 
Hotanty. Gentry, and Private 


with PUR ES of the hig! Rost character, atarating 
weet least oo per cent. 
SOUTH AFRICAN SHERRY .....,....-- 2 & Me. per don. 
beestes . Meee 


ROUTH _APRICAN PORT 
The finest ever introduced into this comntry. 





ROYAL verona SHERRY viccsseee- Be ” 
‘A truly excellent and natural wine. 
SPARKLING KPRMNAY CHAMPAGNE 24 
Equal te that usually charged Os. per doz. 
SPLENDID OLD PORT .. «s . om, 
Ten years . 
PALE COGNAC BHANDY ..... see, S20 20. ,, 


Jotties and packages Encluded, and free to any London Railway 
SMafloe, 


Termscash, Country orders to be accompanied with a remittance, 
Price Lists seet free on application. 


WILLIAM REID TIPPING, Manager, 








WINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE LUXURY. 


UR VERY SUPERIOR PORTS, SHERRY, 
MADEIRA, &c., of which we hold an extensive stockare how 
in Setiliant condition, at TWENTY SHILLINGS PER DOZEN, 
eeing Imported from the CAPE of GOOD JLOPE, they are oaly 
charged ball the uswal duty. 


Pint samples of either sent for 12 Stampa. 
Delivered free te pi Ponet Londom Kailway Terminus. Terms, cash, 
or approved regerence prior to delivery. 
“T fied your wine to be pure and unadulterated, and I have po 
hetesorme than 


doubt of its being far more w ‘Ube artificial mixtures 
tee often sold for genuine Kherry. 
“HY. LETHERY, M.D., London Hospital." 
The Analysis of Dr, Letheby sent free on application, 
DRANDY, the. per gallon. 
ANDREWS & HUGHES, Wholesale and Spirit Importers, 
Crutecbed Fri Mark Lane. 


B* 





AU-DE-VIE.—This pure PALE BRANDY, 


omly Ite lon, is demonstrated, upon anal: 
taba pevallary tee tee ra act. nud ead rere canpeaing a treent mg 
ne 


Shs. per doren ; 
securely packed im a case by FH Lin ah 
MENRY BRETT & ©O,, Old Pornival’s Distillery, Holborn. 





PURE SCOTCH MALT WHISEY. 


ONALD DUNCAN'S PURE SCOTCH MALT 


WHISKIES are CHEATEI, MORE WHOLESOME, and 
YAK AUPERIOK t the fucst FRENCH HRANDY. 


BOY a2 BALMOLKAL, a very Gor, mild, and mellow 


WPUREE 2. recscencseneccceccranssosacscsscseses . Me, per gallos. 
The PRINCE'S USQUERAUGH, a much admired 
and delicious spirit oo... ccc cen ssvvecsconasersves 00M. ” 


DONALD DUNCAN'S celebrated Registered DD. 
WHISKY, of extraoniisary quality and age .... Me e 


Teo palions of elther of tbe above sent to amy part,or sample 
for 12 stampa. Terms, Cash. 
5, Hurleigh Street, Strand, WC. 


W. SILVER &C Co.'s OUTFITTING WARE- 

* TWOUSER, @ and 67, CORNHILL, C.—OUTPITS for 
Australia, India, and China, for Naval ama Military Officers, Cadets, 
Midshipmen, Willams, ¢hething for genticmen’s home wer, 
vie,, Ne uniforms amd civilian drees of the best 
material aad workmansh = Ee oslery, Rloves, &e.. ladies’ out- 
fits; furniture for camp, robneial use, embracing 
every variety of cabinet work, coateens, tranke, portinanioaur, &c,, 


sulted to all etimates. 
Manatectory, #ilvertown (opposite 1.M. Dockyards), Woolwich, 
TO HUILDERS, RHIPPERS, &c. 
J JOHNSON informs the above that he is open 
Pe to sw them Pairs amount of GROUND WHITE 
LEAD and © ery PA at Five per Cent. lower than the 
8 Lead and Paints are recommended to the 
Jone body, covers better, and easier to work 
will retain colour in any climate. 
be adéreserd to ¢. JOHNSON, Kew Drtdge, Ieent- 











- -y . 
HE UNIVERSAL GAS BURNERS’ REGU- 

LATON (Geyolias ste the oly ane in the world by which 
the flame from Argand, ‘fal, and all other Harners remains 
invariable ander all warlations of pressure, aed the cest of each Light 
is tows than Ome Fariiing pee hour. Can be fixed herizontal, clase 
te, or divtast from, the lurner; is ornamental, sin in construc. 
tlon, comsisting of 4 double chamber, the immer rated, covered 
with a diaphragm, waving attina toa spherival ive.—I "rece ts, cach, 
one sent on receipt uf Sr. ¢d. in postage stamps, 


W. HH. Keascns, Agent, 402, Oxford Street, Lonéon, W.C. 





HE HYGIENIC SPRING LATHS BEDSTEAD 
(Gegelin's Patemt), combining the advantages of Metallic Hed- 
steade with the qumefurt of a Spring Mattress at less than half the 
cost. Certified tr medical mrt a4 the best and moet comfortable 
Teedstead ever (uvented; invaluable fur bet clizates; cannot 
possibly harbowr vermin. 


Bold by W. 1, Kavweny, Agent, 4@2, Oxford Street, Londen, W. 





IMPORTANT aoe 


hte felony. 
WOIKERSTOON & CO, GLASGOW AND LONDON, 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 


" CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
rPHE MOST APPROPRIATE OFFERINGS 


are thee which tend to the promotion ef Perswenal Beasty 
tm the fair and youthful, who at this festive season are more thas 
useally desirous to shine to sdvenings wader the gare of their 
friends: none can be more acceptable ¢ 


ROWLANDS' MACASSAR OIL, 
Adelightfally fragrant and Ur oe eer 
#4 as invigerager and brautitier beyond 
ROWLANDS' KALYDOR, 


Unequalted for its rare and inestimable qualities tm impartin, 
reciane bloom te the Complexion, and a softness and delicacy to the 


Mandsand Arm, And 
ROWLANODS' ODONTO, 


OR PEARL DENTITHICE, 
Which bestows on the Teeth a Penrt-tike Whiteness, Streerthens 
the Gum, and renders the Breath sweet and 
The F of ity, amd Rank and Vashien, throughest 
Europe, and their universally: known efficacy, give thee prepara- 
tions a celebrity unparalleled, and render then peculiarly 


ELEGANT AND BEASONABLE PRESENTS, 


Sold by A. HOWLAND & BONS, 2), Mattes Garden, Lapten, and 
Chemists amd 


TRADE AX MARK. 


BROWN & POLSON’S 


PATENT CORN FLOUR 


EFERRED TO THE BEST ARROWROOT, 


REFE 

r Delicious im Pudd |, Custards, Cake &e., and 
capectally suited to the cy of chiliren amd invalids. The Lancet 
states “ This ts superior to anything of the kind known.” Trade 
Mark and Kreb 4,8,and bear. Obtain it where 
inferior articles are not substitet rot Family Greerr, Chemists, 
Confectiannrs, amd Gur 





en each Tac! 


Paisley; Dablin, 
t7a, Market Street, Manchester; and 23, Lronmonger Lane, London, 





AN At N ACT OF CHARITY. —A Gentleman having 
cured of Nervous Debility of long standing, and after 

tech areal and bodily suffering, thinks it bul charita’ 

such infurination to others similarly situated n+ may restore thers to 

health, ull particulars erst to any cnclsing two patage 

stamps te prepay postage. —Address, Tuowas Howanp, Eay., Clive 

Neurr, near fh 





KKEATING'S COUGH LOZENGES. — What 
wences than neglected 
ome? The first and 
GES. 
i, Se tel, oe, el, and 
Mie, oe each, Sy Twowes Kearinw Chemist, &c., 7, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, Lomdéom, Metall by all drugpints, &c. 


distases arc more fatal im their con 

Comghe » Colts, ore Throats, at Lam, 
best ed ts KEATING'S "couuL 
and sold in bowes, Le. 1 





lu 








NOW THYSELF !—The secret art of dis- 
covering the true CHARACTER of INDIVIDUALS from 
ong ties of their HANDWRITING, has long tern practised 


AKLE COLPELLE with cnenkhing sutcess. Mer startling 
delineations are beth full and detailed, differing from saying 
hitherte attempted. All persons wishing to * know themselves," 
any friend in whom theyare interested must semd aspecimen of their 
tine, stating sex and age, inetosing thirteen peany post «tasepe 
tu Miss Coupe 
Willreceite. ime 
qealities, talents, tastes, affretions, virtwes, 
many other things hitherte uni “Tam 
accurite description you have given of sayeelf,"— 


40, Castle Rirect, Oxford Strect they 
w pony a minute detail of the mental and moral 

&e. of the writer, with 

leased wii 
donee. 


with the 





Oo YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &e.? ROSALIE COUPE 
is Guaranteed to ere, Maustach! 
restory the Halr in baldmess from whatever cause, stret 
when weak, prevent ite falling aff, and effectually check 
all its stages, For the pursery it 
1@0 Physicians, fea promoting & a 
averting taldness in after 
sent free om seceipt 


2/5 CRINUTRIAR 
&e met few weeks, 


ngthben it 


"ao heal ie ead ot if 
oe e ie al 
tetd by alt ¢ mints. ce 
y stamps, by Mews 

Castle Steret, Newman ives. aferd Street, Londan. Mie Canter 
writes, My head, which was bald, is now covered with mew bair,"* 
—Keryt. Craven,” Through using it I have an exeelicnt moustache.” 
=Mr. Yates,"The young man how # good palr of whiskers, I 
want two packets for othercustemers."* 


MEDAL LIQUID HAIR DYE, 


ONLY ONR APPLICATION, 


Prize 


INSTANTANEOUS, INDELIELE, HARMLESS, & SCENTLESS, | 


Ta cusen, pent free, a 3d. and 4s, dircet from TV. LANGDALE 
Laboratory, 52, Hatten Garden, London, EC. 
Mr. Langdale's preparations are, to oar mind, the most extra~ 
‘chensistry.’ 


pag Aang productions of modern imitrate”d London 
News, fuly 19,180) 


Along and interesting report om the protorts of E. F. Lamedale's 
Labuenety, 3 weal ncizatioe Cominissies from the Editor of 
The La will be in eink fowress of Saturday, danwary 10th, 
1837. A copy will be forwarded for two stamape. 


AGENTS WANTED. 





OLLOWAY'S OINTMENT AND PILLS.— 

TO TRAVELLERS.--In this age of locomotion many persems 
are attacked by itincess when aleemt ftum their homers and their 
uvual medical attendants, the reealt ie that | ‘0 of on 
patient's constif{utien often leads to strong medicine be 
scribed, whieh ever after weaken the «ystems. itor. Hav 3 * 5. 
estimable remedics being composed of harmelrss Incredients, without 
a particle of mercury of other noxious matters should form ‘the com: 


jon of everyane, as he may with confidence use them any 
Seorders or asy all ailment ‘whe ey external or internal. Nothing 
rectifics reed rising front rich viands,or luxuriant 


digestiot, ai 
living, as soon as these Ills, ‘which weit all temperaments and con 
stitetions, and are equally effective to ail etimates. 





New Sunes. 


[Xo. 77.—~Dycuaan 17 17, 1889, 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


transparent ke pemerally 
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METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 
BY ROYAL COMMAND, 


Jose GILLOTT most re ly to 
, Scholastic Inetituttons. amd the 


application of his usrivalled 
teed kad and, im oevordance with the 


marealatsand, above all,cWRArsass IN rAICE, be believes will ensure 
ani versal api ppeubation, vad defy competition 

Each len bears the impress of his name as a rearantor of quality . 
and they are put up in the usual styte of boxes. containing one grows 
each, with la ver deed .and Se Reelene of his aiuarares 7.6 

of persons extensi en uition, hae 
lntredeceabis — 
WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 

which are eepeciall: to their use, being of di 
Of SexibUlity and with flee, medium, and. brood M seahable tor 
the various kinds of Writing it lm Schools. 

Sold Hetaill all Stationers, Sinteiend other reapectable 
Dealers in Stecl Tens,—Merchants and wholesale Dealers can be 
supplied at the Works, Graham Street ; 9, New Street, Hirmingham ; 


No.91,J0HN STREET, NEW YOULK; and at 37,ORACECHUECH 
STREET, LONDON. 





RUPTURE, 
BY HER MAJESTY'S ROYAL LETTERS PATEXT. 


HITES MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER 
RUSS, requiring mo street round the body, is recean - 
mended for the obollowing perulerit and advantages Tet, facility 
of application freedom from liability to chafe or oe. 
riate ; 3rd, it funy be worm with equal comfort in amy position 
Sioa Ac detisl Beataleas wks wean and Cocca 
eonecaled from observation. 7 


“ We do not hesitate te give te this invention our Uaquelioed 
tiot, and we strennomsly advise the use of it to al 

stand in need of that jon, which they cannet so fully, nor 

with the same comfort, obtain from any other apparatus oF trussar 
that which we have the highest satiedact ie thus recom~ 

mending." Caureh and State Gazette, 


Tecommended ott the towing febnat Oe saoneems: a 
fessor ol 


fareron to the’ King’s Cul How meer $ & G. aire Ean Eas “ 
Sargeos to the Weetm ital, W. 
tran, Esq, P.H.S., Assistant #: ee z c Hospital : 
T. Callaway. ., Senor Assistant to Ours ;¥. 
“ to the M Mowplial . He 

Cerlkeng, Bq, FES, te Tondor 1; Wig 
Pisher, , Surpeos-in-chief to the titan Police Ferre , 
Astom Key, 3 oan Prince Albert; Robert Esq, 
Pits; James _, Surgeon to the London Trust Society 
Erasmas Wilson, Teg F S,, and many others 

A desriptive circular may be bad Post, and the Truss (which 
¢amnot oo 86 can be Seranrda’ by SY on semding the clroum- 
ference of the body two inches below the Rips to the Manufacturer, 


Mi, WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 
Price of a ingle Truss, 16+. 214, 26s. 64, and Ze. 64. Sustage. te. 
Price of a Double Tries, le. éd., 42r,, and Sta, dd. Festage,! al. 
Price of an Umbilical Truss, ¢2s, ond Ss, 6, Postage, te. 10d. 
Post-affice orders to be made payable to John White, Post-offier, 
Piccadilly. 





LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &¢.— 

rhe mrterial of wich toe are made is recommended by the 
Peenlty as be a an and COMPRESULELS. and 
the best invention Wer ai ng in alt 
Trike rete eet is abe, tie kas, end a nexpen 
sive, and ix drawn on i an ordinary stocking, Price from Pr. Gd, 
to ids. cach, postage 6¢ 


JOHN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 238, PICCADILLY, 
GB Specimens may be ween at the Crystal Palace. 


ARNS & CO"S WINDOW POLISH for 
and other GLANS WINDOWS, MIRMONS, Me ana lastantly ree 
tuoving GREASE and the DEPOSIT of GAS, &e. &c. id 


*," By the use of this Paste 73 per cent. of labour, time, and 
expense, Wl be sawed, atd a tar clearer apprarance produced. 


Sold in td, Gf, and Is. Roxes, Everywhere. 
ANUFACTORY, CAMDEN ROAD, CAMDEN TOWN, NOW. 





TESTIMONIALS. 


©) amd 43, At. Paal'’s Chucch Yard, and S4 and 59, 
Paternester How, Loudoa, March Lith, | . 








Gewtlemen.—Having tried Patent Window Polish 
Plate Glass, Chandeliers, and it, we are hay to state 
hae been beyund our expectations; we beg th to weet 
will forward as, at your earliest contreniener, a doren aes 
Polish. We are, Gentlemen, yours very ily. 
To Messrs. Hares & Co. Anort, Baornens, & Co. 
#4, t. Paul's , March Tied, 1839. 


Gentlemen. Haring used the boa of Window | Polish left with oe, 
and foding It answers every purpose it frre to de, roqwest yom 
| wiliforward one Guzenof yoursixpenny boxes. G.H. Suire & 





Gloucester Honse, Ladgate 1101, th March, ide. 

Gentiemen,—We have tried the sample of Window Polish jeft 

with os, and are perfectly saticfied with it, and shall frel by 
yoursending as one dorrnof siapeany bones’ Joux Haavxr & Oo. 


Argyll House, 24, y 388, 200. end S08 Re Regent Strvet. 


Gentiemens=The Window Polish we have had frum rou 
to be a very effectual article for cleaning Glass, and saving ave tn 
the work; we will thank yom to send halfa-daren boxes at your 
contenieace. We are, yours, &e_, Noocs & Oeewsan. 


Wholesale Agents, HATTY & 0O., Pinsburs Parement 





FPHE PATENT GLASS MEDICINE MIXER 


} is rte Si or other artiches of Metal that corrode 
, No inv shoud te without them. Town and country pm 
| medicine vendors, amd others requiring agrerics, may apply to 


{ RK. COGAN, Patentee.4, Red Lies Squarr, Landon, 








Portiand Place North, Cla 
by him at the eftice, No. 4 


Read, in the county 
je Street, Fleet # 


of Serrey, af the office of Messrs. Baapever & Evan bo the rectnat of Whitetriass, ta e 
rect, in the same preciact and city -darwapay, Decesver Ir, * 


THE 


~~ 


LITERARY GAZETTE. 


A WEEELY JOURNAL OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, ART, AND GENERAL INFORMATION. 


No. 78.—Von. III, New Senres.] 





LONDON, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 24, 1859, 


[Paice 4d., Stamped 6d, 








HE LITERARY GAZETTE has passed 

into the hands of « body of Gentlemen, who 
purpose devoting a large capital to ite im- 
provement and extension. Arrangements are 
in progress for securing the services of expe- 
rienced Writers in the Musical, Dramatic, 
Scientific, and Literary Departments; and a 
portion will be appropriated to important 
Ecclesiastical Intelligence. 

After the Let of January, 1860, the GazeTTE 
will be permanently enlarged. 

Subscribers of £1 per annum, paid in ad- 
vance, will receive the Gazetrr. free per Post. 








ARWICK COLLEGE ror YOUNG LADIES, 
79, WARWICK SQUARE, HELGRAVE ROAD, 8,W, 


Paraow. 
THE KIGHT HON, THE LORD EBURY. 


Voces Parnoxe. 
THE LOND CHARLES RUSSELL, Eecleston Square . 
SLR J. EMERSON TENNENT, K.H., &e,, 66, Warwick Square, 


Lacy Parwesva. 
MES, BLANCHARD, assisted by competent Geverneses. 


Viesrisa Moxtwren. 
THE REV. 0h. MALONE, M.A., Incumbent of &¢. Matthew's, 


Proremoan. 
Beri History ........ The Rev, 1. Masown, MA. 
hoceet & Modern 1 The Rev. Prof Costermas, MA. F.18, 
Emrlish Language and Lit. ‘The Hey. H. A. Disos, MLA., FILS. 
Nat.amd App. Sciences... The Kev. P. FP. Sraruam, MA., P0,5. 
and Lit... J.J. Banvow, Esq. MA, Phd, 

di ditto ,, Mons, Towxren. 
Ttalian ditto ditto ., &i Viaous, 
German ditta ditto .. Mast. 

+» W.H. Hoiwrs, . 

J.B. Cuarreatos, 
Signer F. Lastacue, + 


Hours of Attendance, from Nise till Pour. * 


Eatablishment & intended to supply a want fett in this 
Parents desirous of ie for Da re 
Edurcation,at a rete 
x 
Frccourse of study inelodes the Ficly Gertgtures, Unvlish Gram- 
Histo Knchent. and Moderah Navara History and. Pullsconhy. 
Eienentary and Model Drawing, amé the Latia, Preach, German, 






Leal are under the direction of abje and eminent 
. The Fee is £2 2s, per Tors, Clas. 

Individes! Inetruction in instrumental Music, £5 S4., amd £3 Js. 

inet, £5 be. £4 de. aed £3 3+. per Term ; Dancing amd 

iaahenles, Le and G3 3. Drawing and Painting, in various 

vanced 


syien, Be ee ee 
oy under the direction of . Biascoany and the resident 
Governesses is open for Junior Pupils :— 








Abore tt Term, 
Under 12 = 

A limited number of Resident Pupils received — 
Above 13 years of age ........ 
Unie Se 





These fees inctude ald hy h, 
areal 5 branches of Ragtish, Pend and Music, by 





Laumdrent oo sscceee 
Sent at church 
Use of Piano 


Singing ls taught by Sigeer and Madame FP lantacne; Dancing 
Madame Micrac Tarie and W.A, Desrenates, eq; Drawing 
by Madame Vay Fowrsarn: Roding by Mr. Biackmay. 
te fertd, Resident Pupils, received at 100 culnens 
which fee would imeclade the extras and imeone from 
Tessors. with the exerpticn of Signor and Madame Lablache, 
J. 8. Chatterton, edame Michaw Davis. and Me. Hlackmen , 
Jesmems by vither of these might, however, be substituted fur thee 


of WH. Holmes, 4 
iMustrated) are delivered om Kelentifie 


annum, 
i the Iro- 


Philosopiical, and Wisturical Subjects, in each Term, by eminent 
. , 
al y 


‘The domestic arramerments will be on the plan ofa refined and 
well corulated home, the strictest attention to health will be paid, 
and it will be the anxious care of the Lady Principal te see that the 
Peligious instruction, and the tartows branches of study comprr- 
breaded in & complete course of female education, are earnestly and 


efficiently carried out 
Each Young Lady |x seqecsted te bring dinser napkins, ebeets 
and towrts, silver forks and spoons, for herown use; which will be 


feberned on leaving the College. 
year ls divided inte Three Terms; name! 






it. 

The Vacations are from the end ef July to the 9th of 
from the dist of December to the tet of January, and from the day 
before Good Priday to the end of Raster wewk. 

Fes to be pat each Term tn advance, and motiee of ome Term to 
be gives previousty to removal. No reduction made for orcastonal 


September; 


absence htes exchanged, 


E* ECUTORS, ADMINISTRATORS, WIDOWS 
AND OTHERS, having Residuary Accounts to or Valua- 


thons the Proteate or Legaey Late made. may eave much time aed ox 


navcon application to Mowers KRADBERRY4& On., Licensed Valoers 
Kr tian, &e., 3, Dean's Court, “Commons, BC 





OYAL ENGLISH OPERA, 
GARDEN,—Ueder the Man nt of Mie Louies Pyne and 

Mr. W. Harrison. Boxing Night, 7, Dec. 2th, and du: the 
Mm an entirely new opera, entitied i 

TORINE, The music composed by Alfred Melloa. The translation and 
by Mr. Santley, Me. Henry 


Ederund Paleoner, 
Finish. . H, Corri, Mr. G_ Honey, Mr. Walbworth, Mr, Rartieman, 
Mr, Lyall, Mr. Terrott, Mr. De Sotin, Miss Thirlwall. Mian Hance, Miss 


COVENT 


it. Clair, Mie Conductor, Mr. Alfred Mellon. After which, 
will be prabeced a Christinas Pulry Pastemime, to be called 
PUSS IN BOOTS, 


or, 1 nin amd the of the Golden Palms The ie by 
Ut atitumans ite Seca Msthdeey bres Se 
rations. sccnery by Mesars Grieve, Tetbin, Danson, Cuthbert, 
De &c. The saschinees by Mr. Sloman. The properties by Mr. 
Preselt. ‘The dreaws try Mra. James, and My Coomie. The dances 


Mons. Petit. The pantesaime arranged and produced by Mr. 
ward Atirling Dramatis Personm— Mealed (the deceased mailler's 
elirst son; coretous wt! ; in fact, in rewecs 8 vary 
r. 


ee |, Mis 

of the ts trite, and, strasge to aay, a aly: h 

and, unlike most cate, mot given te « . Always up to the 

scrateh), Mis Craven, The King (a very u meearch, 

indeed ass rulerean be, hearty and Aate. despite his having reigued 

untied the throne), Mr. Bartheman. The Co 

Grabenuf (Cram Coart-Chambertacn and Silver-Stick im Waiting 

whe sticks at nothing to attain his end, ae the dignity of 
y ettac! to his 


King, and, indeed, werreige he comes across), Mr. W. EL. 
Payne. Wilfulwight (his son, a regular peckir, and naturally, as 
his parents k him at home, the cause of the numerows fewily 
jere im the esta’ ) Mr. F. Px Culpemdows (ak ogre, 
and an infamous charecter, » he » het me one 
dramatically: the ancester of these sea side ing-house 

who live on ir lodeers), Mr. Tailien, The Blane ir 


(ne pink of perfection, who | heart), Mic Clara 
organ. The 


Countess von 


¥ 
addicted to liek Ber), Mr. W, A. Wee 
fairies, and a wemlug contradiction, being pure tinocenee, that 
at 


pare in every sense), Mise Kate Saxon. eidiinewn (a fal 
potentate, and nt hater), Mire Morrill. Pairy Footman (the pad 
plush-ultra of Hunkeys), Miss Holloway. Cabin Boy (as useful as 


any other bvoy for pore od nav igat 
Captain Sawney Terpeulie fim the dialect of bie equ 
aut,” a 


tase of dwtres—A ghomy and little prospect of « 
better—Hpon iesick af beart, and even bie hopes are Vast ey 
His reflections are not impeuved by Uncee cont epce bin by abot, 
whow purpose. though ft soon Became «, A certainly dove uot 
berome a Mealed + ama qued ioaant ath rm ir 
evaporates altugether, ana une mate bolter te thuse ali iy ie 
the milb-After he's cut out, Mpen's areatly cut ap—leey’s envar- 
ished tale—Her pluck plueks ber master from his despair— Huon 
eventually follows ber as well as ber advice. Scene Il.—The court 
of Queen Ianorentia—Various bodies ef Gury rifle robanteers bring 

drilled, so as, if needed, to form an efficent whele—The goose 
step; Ube first step im the right direetion, but one which will never 
ped fievt of a t—U : SpATERE Of Wersdiinnenn, OF 

tn! report ® gren = Worldlinesss comple mn 
Innorentia’s Indisposttina te listen te it—-Tie beat way to © n 
one’s object is to make sare of ames alee —Weeldlinesn's maachina- 
tions and the rifle velunteery’ manarurres—Itifted guns preferatie 
to rifled hemes—The vetuntcers prove themaclyes peck'd troops, 
from whom 2 for is sot Likely to get off scot free. Grand military 
erolutions oy Se tarious reatingents, amd which, bea & matter 
of corps, go off extremely well. A Dante by the Ladies of the Balirt. 
A grand Pas de Trois, Mdlie. ine. Mulie Pasquale, and 
Madame Pierrom, Le Itedows Pulka, by Malle, Lequise snd Moms, 
Vametris. Scene ee in the Felace wanes tet 
cold udded-—Sadeondlt! 


served jor-dores served 
introduced pa freee whotn she has an audience, im addition 


some Immense hares and pheasants, but they 
—The King proposes a short trip—Puss, s not te be om 
though the gives her adiesion bo the scheme and efirhs - 
y, Scene 1V.—Ournfields, with river in the divtanen—Huon te. 
te the Land, te realise Fusy's (fects ~The reapers glean from 
‘use What have todo—The noes, though not ahlue-stocking, 
epeente asa litter-ary character—The Count pew 
t ry 
wight and likes steed; en Aethy animal -- Lames bis feather, amd 
nal gets into s Aobile himeclf The King ordersa dance The 
Count, tess, Wilfawight and others take me ear stops to 
execute his command—Heom appears ifcenthy dremnd— ite 
and his sult ereatly please the noe. Vi Gul Lo] 
Casthe—The castle sold and the egew let in, a fact consetix 
were, the in-ogreation of a new erm for Pum—A ie and 
change for the worse-Fuss Mies to the @ue, makes a dart up the 
eh and has a norrew excape— Kus a greef risk, but ewer 
tually effects her own emd and that of the Qzre at the same time— 
Arrival of the King, as «ell as of his euéte and darling child— 
Heo puseionw excites the Counts rages oridiiness: visits the 
Count, and calle an him to ~The eochanted drasght—a 
dramatic efrct—prowes a cherk ta Pue—The Mrincess seteed and 
earried out usly with the Count’s desigm. Beene Vi< 
Pimgal® cave, of the Hcottikh cunst, by meoonlight.— Rocks et 
pevterea nihil.”—Solemn tnsic and cred morresent in eea—The 


om it 





wares endeavour to «wallow up the Count and Mls compandons, but, 
failing to de eo, break foot Gpoe the shore tistead—The Coant’s 


veesel dashed te picers, proving thet hix craft ix not equal to his 
cvauing— Disappearance ofthe Countamd his family, being a practical 
ilbustration of “ the sink of iniquity “<The Count at leneth reaches 
terrs Grina, and broeeses emer again a landed teman—though 
atandonet enough before, he is now deserted even by Worldli- 
newe. Scene V1L-(raed Transformation, which the management 
has endeavoured Lo render woethy of the praltniieet days of fairy love. 
being “The Grove of Golde Patt; the polos, Ht is hoped, will 
create a feeling of sympathy im the Awade of the sudtenoe— 
Innocenti reappears, the useal elegance of her cerriege bring, oe 
this orcasion heightened by the «plradeer of her car—The Cont 
at @ disconnt—Arrival the King, amd n rival of Weital- 
wight im the shape of Huon The Count with bie Wife and Son 
ought progaviy. for his shameful behaviour, to be bronght bedore the 
mv police magistrate, tert be and the other characters satisfy a 


certain sustire af the piere by being cham@ed us follows:—Characters for 
the Transfoemation | Harfeqinsstr ¥. Payne ; hows, Me. HL Payne; 
Pastaloon, Mr. W. A. Harness ; tes, Mesers Tallien; OColuenbine, 
Mise Clare se par ge farlequin and Columbine, Master 
amd Mies Lauri.—High . t-—Hchoot day+—The Derby race 
—War in China ¢ The populartxvecrite—Punch 
and Judy—Now Poet © detivery—Hight man tm the right place 
Trruld Court, Air Street-When the stormy winds do Mow—Orand 
Night of umbretlas—Allsopp’s steres—iaker's and hair ‘eA 
hint to bactelore—Cheap liread—Good wine--Canght at lnst--Theoren 
tee bot to hold him-—M! nee dispelled 
by the Congress of Nations 


and clouds of dou amd 
assembled Im the Puiry of Peare, 
Doors 


open at half. six. Commence atseven. To conclude by 
half-past eleven. A Morning Performance on Wedersday the 
Sth, af two o'clock, and on cach succecding Woinesday. 


Stage Mazager, Mr. Edward Stirling; Acting >» Mr. 
Edward Murray, so Charge Br Booking or fees to Von ecpers 
Stalls, Ta, Private mecens four persons, lie Gea, epwards 

Clrele, x. ; Azaphitheatry Stalls, Ze; Pit, Se Gd; Amaphithealen, ba, 


STLEY'S ROYAL AMPHITHEATRE, 
FAREWELL SEASON of Mn. WILLIAM COUKE 
Great Attraction for the Holldays—The New Hombeastic M1) = 

dramatic thpen | Pantomime, abounding in race! ‘ 
ARLES N TOM MOODY ; Olt, OLD TOWLER THE RUNTS- 
MAN, AND THE GODDESS DIANA. Diana, with Songs, Ming 
Esther Daze 





UNDAY, 
1, 1680, aad JAN- 
ing each day at 2 0'e . 





CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 


HE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM with 
Teme Jacob Tell, and oly = ther with the 
Schools tor Male and Female Students, will be OFEN FRE 
EVERY DAY (ee 4) AND EVENING (7 till 10) from 
DECEMBEK to aed JANUARY, both inclusive. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL.— 
NOTICE TO EXMIBITORS—AN PICTURES, intended for 
Exhibition ard Sale the exwuing season, mast be sent bo the Gallery 
for the inspection of the Committee, on MONDAY the Sth, or 
TUESDAY the of JANUAILY next, and the BCULPT' 
hours of Ten in the 





vu ob 


other Werk of Art will be reecived which has been poblicly 
. Wy Order of the Committor, Groxen Nices Secretary. 


OYAL ASYLUM OF ST. ANN’S SOCIETY, 
BRIXTUS MILL AND ALDERSGATE 
By Vouryrans Conraiserioxe. 





Affording Home, , Education, and Malutenance to Orphan 
and other Necessitows dren of Parents once in prosperity, 
Subseriptions gratefully received by Mesre. Srooxen, 77. Grace- 


church Street, and by E. F. Lesas, Sceretary,2, Walbreok, B.C. 





ENLARGEMENT OF PREMISES. 
BENNETT'S WATCH MANUFACTORY, 
64 & 0, CHEAPSIDE. 
BENNETT, finding that the whole of his 
for kis WATCH AND CLOCK 


has secured the house, 64, Cheapside, for 
the JEWELLERY DEVANTSINT of his Establishment, which 
J oy 


present Steck of CHAINS, BROOCH ES, Mt. CELETS, £r., is now 
affermd for sale at such a redeced price as will enwure its ‘Clearance 
befure the opening of the New Premise: at Christunas. 


BENNETTS WATCH MANUFACTORY, & & ©, CHEAPSIDE 





ROYAL EXCHANGE FINE ARTS GALLERY, 


M, COMNHILL. 
R. MORBY begs to state that he has opened 
the above Gallery (ia conncetion with his Establish 

ment at &, Bishopegste Sireet Within), for the sabe of Guaranteed 
Pictures, and can offer specimens of 
ii z Elmore, Le Jeune, Rowbotham, 
w. nett, W. &tty, Maller, Shayer, sen., 
Old Crome, Frith, wtrie, a ith, 
KW. Gooke, Fripp, Mogtord, qd. #yer, 
W, Collins, W. Hent, MKewan, per, 
Chassters,scn.,! Holland, iemann, Stark, 
Gobbett, Hemsley, O'Neill, Vacher, 
Clater, alae, W_ Oliver, Whynoper, 
Dusieid, Nardy, 8. Perey, Walnewright, 
Duk H le A. Provis. he Will 
DW. ey Hayes, T.&. Robles, K Williams, 
Danby, A, Jobaston, Thossiter, Wood, &c. 


‘The Manufactory of Frames, Looking Glawes, amd Cornices is 
carried on as before at Gl, Hishopagate Stvet Within. 


UDIES SELECT LIBRARY.—The widest 


jbic circulation continues to be given at this iaoesy to 
every Work of general interest in History. Blagrephy, Mele: on, 
Philosophy, Travel, and the Bighert clase ‘ef Fiction. ie prewent 
rate of increase execeds Onc Husdred Pg Thousand 
Volames per Anmum, conse ting chiety ef Works permanent 
interest and value. Single Subscription, One Gulsea per aneum, 


Cusetee Eowann Monee, 
New Oxford Street, London, and Crom Street, Manchester, 








ANGUAGES.—French, German, Italian, 
ae h, Portugecsr, Dutch, Swedish, Danish, TAUGHT 
NATIVE OP RASORS, through the —— of Engtich cs yen 
mmaticonlty and by conversation, Gentlemen prepa ort 
Trey, Navy. and vil Services in the above Languages and the 
Classive. Translations of Scieetific Works, Legal and Commercial 
TDecuments, Paseiliesand Schools attended. German, French, ame 
Italian classes, ‘Terms moderate 


W. Lirrata, 0, Arthur Street West, London Strider, City. 
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Sales by Auction. 
The Entire Stock of Bootnit | ony of Mr. W, BROWN, 


ME: HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, at 

his New Rows, the Corner of Ficet Street and Chane 

Lane, om MUNDAY, JANUARY hand Four Pollowime oy 
ot BRO of Ob 








half-past 12, by order of Mr. w. WN, Street, w Tt 
tiring fren Business, the 

ENTIRE STOCK OF BOOKS, IN QUIRES, 
bevy tt ap barter] ject ery ine presen 
Hulsean Lectures, #va—00 Ash's Notes on New 3 
‘Vols. post Prot Baxter's Ch’ History, 870,—H00 ‘* 
Adie, tmperial Hve —0 Butler's Lectures, 2 Sv0.-376 Ceeil's 


i ‘s Christology, 8¥a.—30 Hook's Sermons, sya. e 
Hopkins’ Werks. 29a Wr) Locke's Works, 8yo.—30 Manton on 
+ Palmer ot 4 


—and many others. 


General Kooks, new, in Cloth. 
Pe ay Sry grey He 
’ 
Books, Four Vole, foolscap. 


R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, at 
his New the Garner of Fleet Street and Chancery 
Lape, om PRIDAY, JA 


UARY 13th, Im eunsequance of the rer 
of Mr. Edward Hughes, Mead Master of the Royal Naval Lower 


right, Sterwot ‘oneiouts, ated 
‘epwards of ve Thousand Volumes, im quires and chvln) of 
. or % 

HUGHES'S READING LESSONS ; 
Graduated, in Pour ¥ ith maay hen- 
ared Engravinas 0 Wook All the Articles are Copyright, and 
were tte cxpresly for the Series ty ai men, well 
known in Science sas Literatare, and the Hooks are carefully 

‘vy the m the 5 to the more Compete 
na of Natere others, may be oven the 
following Coetributars:— 
a Alben, BLN. Robt. Hunt. Radward Purcell. 
Tx. , Here Reid. 
M.G. Arnoux, 4. Reete Jukes, dohn Keddie. 
dobm Heil. x C Hettneen, 
Grace Calvert. De, RK Gordon Le ie Shaw. 
Chas Coomen 
‘Conon. James Legrew. JH. 8 mele. 
G. L. Cratk, ate Ir. enbadl, 
Geo. Todd. Rev. Mobt. Main. Capt. Walker, ROX. 
Dr. Prankland. fas, Mant. it. L. Wala, b.1,-0. 
Jaa Glaisher, PRS. | Ber. M Mitchell. 4 Rewell White, 
Mall. Hebdt, Patterson. RN. Wernum, 
Edward ifughes. Ibe. Lyon Ptay fair. M. Digby Wyatt 


The Iustrations were drawn expressty for the works, and the 
Woedeuts which were engraved ata tery great coet, are all cast im 
respective of the tere Plates. Portier partiowlars will 
be shortly announerd, and are : 





ECOND-HAND HARMONIUMS.— 
CRAMER, BEALE, & CO, have a Stock of various deserip- 
Hons.—201, Regent Street. 

PIANOFORTES.—CRAMER, REALE, & CO,'s—Yor Bale or Hire. 
Every vatioty, New and Second-hand,warranted.—2i, Hewent Street. 
tiem. Hee ta SHALES « BB, BEALE agunte ter Alcaandres 
New Patent.—wl, Megent Street. 
ll 

Now remdy- 
DE LA RUE & CO”S PATENT PLAYING 
CAKDA The New Patterns for the Season, 
To be bad of all Mooksellers end Stationers. 





Just published. 
D* LA RUF & CO.’S RED-LETTER DIARIES 
AND CALENDARS Pom leo. 
To be had of all Booksellers amd Stationers, 





Now ready 


LA RUE & CO."8 DESK DIARI ES—15860, 
Th Sine, 6] im by 4) fs. price Je. 
E Size, 7] im, ty 4] im, price 44. Ge, 
‘To be had of all Booksellers and Statheners. } 


pD*® 


BOOKS POR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, &c. 
Mow ready, free for ome staxap, 
DAWSONS ANNUAL CATALOGUE OF 
HOUND BOOKS POR THE LIBRARY AND DRAWING- 
os of NY ee diane, naapted for Carist 
la ¥ 
nd yew Rear's Gifts, Birthday and Ee eeonats, Sehool 
rice, &e. 
: Winisaee Dawes & as 74, Canmom Street, City, Lemdom, EC, | 





ewer to the inquir 


ing furnished with w large and choice meortment of 
TYPES, STEAM FIUINTING MACHINES, HYDRAULIC and 
other FILESSES, end etery moder inprovemett im the Printing 
Art. ASPECIMEN BOOK OF TYPRS and information fot authors 
sent, on npplication, by 

Racmasp Wasurrr, 1S, Mark Lance, Lemdee. 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 


Om the 20th lmst, will be pabtished, Part VI. contaiming Six 
Numbers, and therefeee price ts, é¢., of 


O Nc E A W E ECE K. 
Lendon: Reapevar & Evans, 11, Houverio Street, EC. 


On Tucaday next will be shed, handesmels bound in cloth 
parice 74, Gat, Tae FIRST VOLUME of , 


O N Cc E A wieE €E K. 
With upwards of Que Hendred and Pitty Musteations by 
Micars, Texnint, Leece, Woer, Kaen, Comsours, and others, 


Landon: Baanowny & Feraxs, 1, Bouverie Street, EC, 








‘This day ts publiabed, price Ite, A NEW VOLUME OF 
PicTURES OF LIFE AND CHARACTER. 
BY J000N LEECH. 

YROM THE COLLECTION OF MB, PUNCH. 
*,* Volumes TL. and IL. are always oo sale, price Ite, each. 
Lemdon: Ieaoeeas & Evans, 11, Boaveric Street, EC. 


nn 
PpeNxcH’s ALMANACK IS NOW READY. 
PRICE HM. 
‘Office. 5, Picet Street. 
Now ready, Second Pdities, price 1s. 
(THE PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS ALMANAC, 
for 1580, a Complete Calendar for the Year List of 
hie Keckethes 


Officers of the various with the days of 


mecting—Anmals of P y 18% 
their Hesults—F'! orking Flour-—-Mints fur 
= Pormutar, Recipes, Cab Fares, &c., &e , &. 


Landon; Caen, 


& Gare, Photegrani ic News Ofice, 
‘La Holle Sauvage Yard, 6.0; and nll Booksellers, 





dust 


published, 

[HE BRITISH ALMANAC FOR 1860. 
Trier Le. 

[THE COMPANION TO THE ALMANAC. 
Yriee 24. Od. 


‘The first publication of the Merriea Atwamar thirty two years 
ago, gave the example of ratioual Year hooks, It has always einbee: 
youred to maintain its preemimemce by Curniehina tise tect com parte 
and aceurate registers im every d tof t and of 
public ‘Deviness, Bot a wider object has been steadit 

walon of the Heitish Almanac end the Companbos. 
and st the same timer the 


rrent Laformation, asd the most trustworthy 


THE BRITISH ALMANAC & COMPANION, 
‘Together im cloth boards, lettered, peice 4s, 
Contain, In 


pédition to every matter requisite to an Almanac, 
a vast body of information tm the Companton >— 


‘The Wreck (tart, and 
‘With the usual articles on, 


‘The Legistation Statistics, Architecture and Public Improve 
ments, and Chroniche of 183%, sid 


LONDON; KNIGHT @ CO., #0, FLERT STREET; 
AND SOLD BY ALL MOOKEERL TRA U9 THE USITER RINODUM. 





On December 31 will be puldished, price Gr. the 
NATIONAL REVIEW. No, XIX. 


Cosermsrs : 
LMR. KINGSLEYS LITERARY KRRORS AND 
EXCESSES, 
UL, THE FOREIGN OFFICE: CLASSIC OR GoTHic. 
IL. WHATELY’S EDITION OF PALES ETHICS. 
TV. THE BLIND. 
¥. INTEMPERANCE ; FTA CAUSES AND CURES, 
VL THEODORE PAREEE, 
¥II. ENGLANIYS POLICY IX THE CONGRESS. 
YI. DARWIN ON THE ORIGIN OF SPECTER. 
IX. THE HISTORY OF THE UNREPORMED PAR: 
LIAMENT AND ITS LESSONS. 
X. BOOKS OF THE QUARTER SUITARLE Fok 
READING BOCTETLES. 
Cuareax & Hatt, 16, Piccadilly. 


THE UNIVERSAL REVIEW 
POR JANUARY, price 2« tf. cowtains + 

1. THE NATIONAL MONEY-BOX, 

2 THE RIGHT HON, GHORGE KORE. HY DR. DIAN. 

3, MARY ANNE SCHIMMELPENNINCK ON THE PRIN- 
CIPLES OF BEAUTY. 

<4 SIR EVERARD'S DAUGHTER: UNFAIRLY PLAYED 
AND FALSELY WON, HY JOHN CORDY 
JEAFFRESON, 

6. RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. 

6. LORD DUNDONALDS AUTOMOGILAPHY, HY JAMES 
MANNAY. 

7. DEPRESSION OP THE SHIPPING INTEREST AND 
ITS PROPOSED REMEDIES. 

& POLITICAL EEVERLIES. 

Londen! Wa, If. Aties & Co., 7, Leadenball Street. 


Just published, 


ULLIVER’S VOYAGE TO LILLIPUT, with 
a French ‘Translatées, for Neginners ia French, Vy fie. 
PIRSCHER, 
London: Snerxtx, Mansmatr, & Co Stationers’ Hall Court. 


es s 5 
{No. 78.—Ditrasee 34, 1359. 


SCIENTIFIC WORKS 
TRINTED FOR 
WALTON & MABERLY, 


Upper Gower Strect, and Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 
—— 


oo 
ON GOUT AND RHEUMATIC GOUT. 


By A, B. GARROD, M.D., F.R.8., 
Phyticien to University College Mexpital- 
With Coloured and other Iustrations, 1 vol, 16«, cloth. 


™. 


DR. WALSHE ON DISEASES OF THE 


LUNGS. 
A New and mach enlarged Edition. lvol, (Barly ix 1900. 


Tt. 
ERICHSEN'S 
SCIENCE AND ART OF SURGERY. 


Editian, 


Second enlarged and carefully revised. 
Ditierent Process, wie | Ttustrated by 400 Engravings on Wood. 1 vol. Bvo. If. Be. 


rv. 
DR. QUAIN’S ANATOMY. 
Emren or Da. SHARPEY avy Ma. ELLIS. 
Profmors of Anatomy and Physiclogy im University College, 


Tustrated by upwards of 400 Engravings on Wood. 
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On the Origin of Species by Means of Natural 
Selection ; ov, the Presercation of Favoured 
Races in the Struggle for Life. Charles 
Darwin, M.A,, F.R.S., F.G.8,, PLS., &e., 
Author of “Journal of Researches during 
HLM... Beagle's Voyage Round the World. 
(Murray.) 

{Praar Notree.} 

In this work Mr. Darwin has unquestionably 

made one of the most important contributions 

to zoological theory which for a long time 
has been given to the world. We must go 
hack to the publication of “The Vestiges of 

Creation,” some years ago, in order to find 

anything approaching to a parallel to the 

sensation which it is sure to produce in the 
minds both of the general and of the scien- 
tific public. Not that, in making this remark, 
we mean in any way to imply that an actual 
comparison can fairly be instituted between 
“The Origin of Species” and “ Tho Vestiges 
of Creation.” The latter, the work of an 
anonymous author, was far more remarkable 
for the boldness of its speculations than for 
the extent or accuracy of the researches on 
which its theory was ; and, a8 a natu- 
ral consequence, its suecess, at first brilliant 
and rapid enough to satisfy the most eager 
aspirant for literary fame, has ultimately 


« proved tobe but of ephemeral duration. The 


former, on the contrary, is the ayowed work of 
one of the first naturalists of the day ; and is 
distinguished not more for the striking 
originality of its views than for the evidence 
which it affords of patient and accurate ob- 
servation of facts, and for the singular fair- 
ness and candour with which the most 
weighty objections to its theory are stated 
and examined, Mr, Darwin's book is, in 
fact, the first-fruits of the Isbour of more 
than twenty years. Ever since 1837, on 
the termination of the expedition round the 
world to which he was attached in the 
capacity of naturalist, he has been enga, 

in collecting and arranging materials for this 
work ; and it was not until after five years 
of continued observation and experiment 
that he allowed himself to indulge in any 
Yaar ery on the subject, or drew up even 
the briefest sketch of the conclusions towards 
which he found himself being gradually led. 
The views contained in a more whieh has 
been undertaken and carried ont by so dis- 
tinguished an investigator in so accurate and 
impartial a manner, are clearly entitled to be 
received with the greatest respect, and to be 
examined in the same spirit of fairness and 
candour by which, both in their formation 
and enunciation, their author has throughout 
been guided and controlled. 

The different views which have hitherto 
been entertained as to the origin of species 
may, broadly, be reduced to two. Accordin 
to one of them, which has as yet been adop 
by an immense majority of naturalists, 
species are absolutely immutable, and de- 
pend for their existence on the possession 
of some distinct and permanent specific 
character, the precise nature of which has 
not, however, been gatisfuctorily ascertained. 
Being immutable, they clearly cannot have 
been derived from each other or from one com- 
mon parent; so that each distinct species 
must have been originated by a distinct 
act of creative power. This act of creation is 
generally supposed not to have been limited 


to the production of only one pair of cach 
species, but to have produced a considerable 
number of the same species simultaneously 
in different regions; the names of specific 
centres being given to the districts in which 
creative power has thus been manifested. 
The opposite view, advocated by the author 


of “ Vestiges of Creation,” asserta on the { 


cont: the complete mutability of species, 
and maintains that all species have originally 
descended from a common progenitor. The 
causes by which the necessary variation haa 
been effected sre not very distinctly stated, 
but are referred principally to the changes 
in the external conditions of life—such as 
climate, supply of food, &e—to which the 
race of organised beings has been in the 
course of ages exposed. Mr. Darwin's 
theory approaches far more nearly to the 
latter than to the former of these views, He 
holds the same fundamental opinion of the 
complete mutability of species, and considers 
that they have all been derived by insensible 
modifications from one common stock; but 
he differs entirely from the author of the 
“ Vestiges” in his view of the agency by 
which the necessary amount of variation has 
—— been a. According to 
im, species have been originated principal] 
by natural selection; the meaning of which 
term we will now attempt brietly to explain. 
The differences which exist between dif- 
ferent varieties of domestic or cultivated 
animals or plants are so strikingly analogous 
to those by which natural species are dis- 
tinguished from each other, that an examina- 
tion of the causes by which the former are 
roduced can scarcely fail to throw some 
ght upon the origin of the latter. The 
primary cause of variability appears to be 
the aetion of any change in physical con- 
ditions upon the epcumaclive Rystem: 80 
that this system, if not rendered impotent, 
fails to produce offspring exactly lke the 
ent-form. The laws by which variation 
is governed are little known, and probably 
very complicated, A variation, when once 
_— , is capable not only of being in- 
terited, but o of being increased in 
aubsequent generations to an almost un- 
limited extent. Man does not actually 
produce variability; but he causes it in- 
directly, by unintentionally exposing organic 
beings to changed conditions of life. When 
the variation has once been produced by 
nature, man can and does, by selecting for 
breeding those individuals m which it is 
most distinctly manifested, accumulate it to 
any extent and in any desired direction. 
This he may do, either methodically, with a 
view of altering the breed, or unconsciously, 
by merely preserving the individuals which 
are most useful to him at the time. It is by 
this proceas of selection that the diflerent 
varicties of pigeons have been produced from 
one common stock—varieties which differ 
nite as much from each other and from 
their common progenitor (the rock pigeon) 
as many natural species do from one another. 
Thus, too, the breeder effects great final 
variation and improvement in his breeds of 
cattle, by the continual selection in each 
successive generation of variations so slight 
as to be quite imperceptible to the uneducated 
eye. “That many of the breeds produced by 
man have, to a t extent, the character of 
natural species, is shown by the inextricable 
doubts whether many of them are varieties 
or aboriginal species." 
Now, since this principle of selection has 
actod so efficiently under domestication, why 
should it not also act under nature F 
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human selection can produce such great 
effects, why should natural selection be re- 
garded as impossible? There is abundant 
reason why such selection should be made 
by Nature. The rate at which organic beings 
increase and multiply on the earth is co 
enormously high that many more individaals 
are born than can by any possibility survive. 
This is a proposition, the truth of which no 
one will deny; but, in order to bring it home 
more forcibly to the mind, we may cite the 
minimnom rate of increase calculated by Mr. 
Darwin in the case of the slowest breeder of 
all known animals, the elephant. Supposing 
it to breed at thirty years old, and to go on 
breeding to ninety, bringing forth in that 
interval three pair of young; at the end of 
the fifth century there would be alive fifteen 
million elephants, descended from the first 

ir. The natural causes by which the 
increase of organic beings is liable to be 
checked are many and various, The insuf: 
ficiency of food for all that arc born is one 
obvious canse; and another may be found in 
sudden changes of climate ; but none is more 
important or Jess considered than the mutaal 
checks arising from the complex relations 
which different organic beings bear one to 
another, Mr. Darwin cites an instance of 
this Intter class of checks which is curious 
and interesting te no common degree. There 
is reason to believe that humble- are in- 
dispensable for the fertilisation of the red 
clover and the heart's-ease, since other bees 
certainly do not visit these plants; so that, 
if humble-bees were to become extinct in 
England, the red clover and heart’s-ease 
would probably wholly disappear, The 
nurober of humble-bees in a district depends 
in great measure upon that of field-mice, 
which destroy their combs and nests; and 
the number of field-mice is regulated in turn 
by the supply of cate. So that it ia quite 
credible that the presence of a feline animal 
in large numbers might determine, in any 
district, the frequency of certain flowers. 
From the high rate of increase of organic 
beings there necessarily follows a constant 
struggle for existence, in which some species 
or varieties increase in number, while others 
decrease, and finally become extinct. This 
struggleis most severe between individuals 
of the same species, since they come in all 
pe agp into the closest competition with 
each other; next, between varieties of the 
same species; and next between species of 
the same genus. ‘The alightest advantage in 
one being, at any age or during any season, 
over those with which it is Sought into 
competition, or the slightest better adapta- 
tion to the surrounding physical circum- 
stances, will enable it to gain the victory in 
the struggle, and to survive. Now, the 
—_ physical changes to which geology 

ars witness must have produced as many 
individual variations in organic beings under 
Nature as have been caused by change of 
conditions under domestication. Any varia- 
taon which was in any way useful to an 
individual in the great battle of life would 
he inherited by its offspring, and increased 
in successive generations, just as variations 
useful to man ure perpetuated and increased 
by homan selection; and any variation, in 
A least degree injurious, would, by the 
natural course of competition, be sh heme d 
destroyed. It is this preservation of favour- 
able, and rejection of unfavourable, varia- 
tions which Mr. Darwin calls natural seler- 
tion, Variations neither useful nor injerious 
would not be affected by natural selection, 
and would be left as a fluctuating element. 
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If man’s imperfect selection can do so much, 
we may fairly expect Nuture’s selection to 
effect much more; for, while man can act 
only on external and visible characters, 
Nature can act “on every internal organ, 
on every shade of constitutional difference, 
on the whole machinery of life.” 

Besides this natural selection, strictly eo 
called, there is another and less rigorous 

rinciple of selection at work, which Mr. 
eects calls eerual selection, “This de- 
pends, not on a struggle for existence, but 
on a struggle between the males for posses- 
sion of the females; and the result is not 
death to the unsuccessful competitor, but 
few or no offspring.” Generally, the most 
vigorous males will leave the most offspring ; 
but victory often depends, not on general 
vigour, but on the poseession of zome weapon 
confined to the mule sex, or, in the case of 
some birds, on the possession of some pe 
caliar charm, either of plumage or of voice. 
Any slight variation in any of these direo- 
tions would, in successive generations, be 
gradually increased; and it is to this prin- 
ciple of sexual selection that the great differ- 
ence between the males and the females of 
several species, is, in all probability, mainly 
owing. 

According to Mr. Darwin, therefore, there 
is no essential distinetion between individual 
differences, varicties, and species: the dis- 
tinction between them being one of degree 
rather than of kind, They are, in fact, con- 
ventional terms, applied, for convenience’ 
sake, to denote successively increasing 
degrees of variation: and, in his view, a 
well-marked variety may be justly called an 
incipient species. This view enables us to 
understand many facts which, on the sup- 
position of a distinct creation of each species, 
are not easily to he explained, We can see, 
for instance, why it is that no line of demar- 
cation can be drawn between species which 
are supposed to have been produced by dis- 
tinct acts of creation, and varieties which 
are acknowledged to have been produced by 
secundary laws. We can understand why 
the species of the larger genera in a country 
should generally present more varieties than 
those of the smaller genera: for, where the 
manufactory of species has been active, we 
might generally expect, considering the 
extreme slowness of the process, to find it 
still in action. The species of the larger 
genera resemble varieties more closely than 
those of the smaller genera: for they almost 
invariably differ from each other by a sroaller 
amount of difference, ond haye generally, 
like varicties, a comparatively restricted 
range, 

ot only can the origin of species be 
accounted for on the principle of natural 
selection, but, those wider differences which 
distinguish gonera and other higher divisions 
of the organic kingdom can be traced to the 
same cause. This depends upon the tendency 
of continued selection to produce graduall 
increasing divergence of character. We 
cannot express Mr, Darwin's views on this 
most important branch of his subject in more 
terse and comprehenstve words than those 
which he has himself employed : 


** As each species tends hy its geometrical ratio 
of reproduction to increase ineniinately in num- | 
ber; and as the moditied descendants of cach 
species will be enabled to incresse by so much the 
more a8 they become more diversilied in habits 
and structure, sv as to be enabled to seize on many | 
and widely diferent places in the economy of 
nature, there will be a constant tendeney in 
natural selection to preserve the most divergent | 








Jong-continued course of modification, the slight 
differences, characteristic of varieties of the same 
species, tend tobe augmented into the greater 
differences characteristic of species of the same 
genus, New and improved varieties will inevit- 
ably supplant and exterminate the older, less im- 
proved, and intermediate varieties; and thus 

ies are rendered to a large extent defined and 
distinet objects, Dotninant species belonging to 
the larger groups tend to give birth to new and 
domiuant forma; s0 that each lange group tends 
to became still langer, and at the same time more 
divergent im character. tut as all growps cannot 
thus sucered in increasing in size, for the world 
world not hold them, the more dominant groups 
beat the less dominant. This tendency in the large 
groups to go on increasing in size and diverging 
in character, together with the almost inevitable 
contingency of much extinetion, explains the ar- 
rangement of all the forms of life, in groups 
subordinate to groupe, all within a few great 
classes, which we now see everywhere around us, 
and which has prevailed throughout all time, 
This grand fact of the grouping of all organic 
beings seems to me utterly inexplicable on the 
theory of creation,” 

Of the laws by which variation is governed, 
we know, as we have already said, very little. 
But, as far aa we ean eee, the laws which 
have produced the lesser differences between 
varieties of the same species are identical 
with those which have produced the greater 
differences between species of the same 
genus. Something, though less than is 
generally supposed, is owing to the direct 
action of climate and other physical con- 
ditions: more, perhaps, to the effect of habit 
and of use in strengthening, or of disuse in 
weakening, various parts, More still is due 
to the correlation of growth, i. 2. to that 
strange bond by which the whole organisa- 
tion 13 so tied together that, when slight 
variations in one part are sccumulated by 
natural selection, other parts are gradually 
modified. Some of these cases of correla- 
tion are very curious, and quite inexplicable 
in the pregent state of our knowledge; as, 
for instance, the fact that blue-eyed cats are 
always deaf. Many of the observed facets 
connected with variation are more readily 
explained on the theory of natural selection 
than on that of distinct creation, One of 
these is the tendency which is exhibited both 
by varieties and species to revert occasionally 
to long-lost characters. How, for instance, 
can we explain the fact that striped speci- 
mens of the horse genus are occasionally 
produced, but on the supposition that all the 
species of this genus descended originally 
from a striped ancestor? Agnin, the specific 
characters in which the species of a genus 
differ are found ta be more variable than the 
generic characters in which they agree: and 
when any part is developed to an extraordi- 
nary degree in only one species of a genus, 
that part ia especially liable to variation. 
Both these facts admit of explanation, on the 
theory of natural selection ; since those parts 
which have undergone most: variation since 
the several species descended from a common 
progenitor may be expected to go on vary- 
Ing until they assume a constant character. 
When, however, they have been inherited 
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have descended from other species by insen- 
sibly fine gradations, we ought to be sur- 
rounded by innumerable transitional forms ; 
whereas, in fact, all existing species are per- 
fectly distinct from one another, ‘To this 
Mr. Darwin replies by urging that we ought 
not, except in very rare cases, to expect to 
find forms directly intermediate between ex- 
isting species, but only between each and 
some long extinct and supplanted form. 
Further, we must remember that areas which 
are now continuous muy, in former geological 

riods, have been broken up into separate 
islands; and that each island may have 
become peopled with distinct species before 
the isol portions were united into one 
continent. And even in areas whose conti- 
nuity has never been broken, the intermediate 
links between two species will have been can- 
fined to acomparatively narrow apace, and #0, 
being fewer in number, will have gradually 
heen exterminated by the more numerous _ 
cies which they originally connected. Finally 
the process of modification is so slow thar 
we ought not to expect to find, in any one 
region and at any one time, many transitional 
forms. ‘To the possible and very grave ob- 
jection to this last argument, that we ought to 
find them in the fossil remains of former 
geological periods, wo shall have occasion 
presently to recur. 

The seeond objection ie founded on the 
difficulty of supposing that so complex an 
organ us the eye could possibly have been 
—— by natural selection. But Mr. 

arwin shows that in some groups of or- 
ganized beings we can trace considerable 
gradations in this very organ; and concludes 
that it is within the bound: of possibility 
that the perfect eye may have been gradually 
formed by this means. Aguin, it may be 
asked, if natural selection acts only on such 
variations aa are profitable to the individual, 
how can we account for the origin of certain 
parts which seem to be of no importance 
whatever? To this Mr. Darwin replies that 
we are as yet much too ignorant of the 
whole economy of any one organic being to 
decide absolutely what parts are important 
and what are not; and further, tha: parts 
which are now useless to the species may, 
at some earlier period of its existence, have 
been of great use, and so have been matured 
by natural selection. In connection with 
this branch of his subject, Mr. Darwin 
makes the interesting observation that 
natnral selection docs not necessarily pro- 
dace absolute perfection. It acts in each 
country chiefly through the competition of 
the inhabitants of that country ; and so pro- 
duces perfection, or strength for the battle 
of life, only according to the standard of thas 
country. Hence, when the inhabitants of a 
more thickly peopled district, in which the 
competition is more severe, and the standard 
of perfection consequently higher, are intro- 
duced into a less numerously inhabited 
region, they will gradually tend by the pro- 
cess of natural eelection to exterminate the 
original inhabitants. 

The third objection is that we can hardly 
suppose that instincts can have been pro- 


for a sufficiently long period, they may be} duced and perfected by natural selection. 
expected to assume a constant charwter; | The chapter in which this objection is dis- 
they become generic, or common to all the | cussed will be, to the general reader, the 


species of the genus, and are no longer so 
liable to subsequent modification. 

Having thus given a brief sketch of Mr. 
Darwin's ried of natural selection, we now 


come to the objections which may reason- 





most interesting in ithe whole book. Mr. 
Darwin urges that instincts, if (as they 
doubtless are) profitable to the race, may 
well have been perfected by natural selection. 
He selects three cases of instinct for detailed 


ably be urged against it. ‘The first of these examination; that which prompts the euckoo 
is the very obvious one that, if all species | to lay her eges in another bird's nest; the 
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the comb-making instinct of hive-bees, The 
sigan reason for which the cuckoo deposits 

er eggs in other bird's nests is that she 
niga them at intervals of two or three 

ys, and so, if she hatched them herself, 
she would have eggs and young birds of 
various all together in her nest—-a state 
of things which would certainly be injurious 
to the well-being of the brood. The habit 
of getting their eggs hatched vicariously is, 
therefore, useful to the cuckoo race, and so 
may have been acted on by natural selection. 
With regard to ants and bees, Mr. Darwin 
shows that there are different gradations of 
the instincts to which he refers, they being 
possessed by different species in different 
degrees. ‘There are ants which are only 
partially dependent upon the services of | 
slaves; and there is a species of bee (the 


slave-making instinct of certain ants; : 


Melipona), intermediate in structure between 
the humble-bee and the hive-bee, which 
constructs its comb on a plan intermediate 
in nage between the irregular cell of the 
former, and the marvellously accurate comb 
of the Istter, insect. A still greater difficulty 
than any of these is the fact that distinct 
castes of working ants are sometimes found 
in one nest, all sterile, so that they cannot 
directly transmit their peculiarities, and 
differing in structure not only from their 
fertile parents, but even from each other. 
The sterility of these ants is a small difficulty 
compared with that of their difference of 
structure from the fertile members of the 
community. This, however, Mr. Darwin 
explains on the idea that selection may be 
applied to the family as well as to the in- 
vidual, just as a breed of cattle always 
yielding oxen with unusually long horns, 
might probably be produ by carefully 
watching which individual bulls and cows, 
when matched, produced oxen with the longest 
horns. But the climax of the difficulty lies 
in these sterile ants differing in structure | 
from each other. Mr. Darwin shows that 
in some kinds of ants different degrees of 
this difference exist; and he believes that in | 
those cases in which the difference is now 
strongly marked, “a graduated serics was 
first formed, and then the extreme forms, 
from being most useful to the community, 
were nally prodaced in greater and | 
ater numbers by the natural selection of 
eir parents, until finally none of an inter- 
mediate structure were produced.” 

The fourth objection is that hybrids, or 
the offspring of two distinct species, are 
always sterile, while mongrels, the offspring 
of two varieties, are always fer 2. In reply | 
to this, Mr. Darwin mainte” . that the rule 
is far from being so unives. ! as is generally 
sapposed, Some species are fertile when | 
intercrossed, and some varieties are sterile | 
under the same conditions. Nor must it be | 
forgotten that naturalists are e to e | 
in a circle, and, whenever they find t t | 
two beings differing in structure breed | 
freely together, to set them down as belong. | 

tpeo facto, not to species, but to varieties. | 
reover, Rar ipes — — — been | 
experiment on have gen n = | 
duced under acaseationtion. and a maint. \ 
vation tends to remove sterility, we ought 
not to expect it to produce sterility. Mr. 
Darwin brings forward other considerations, 
from which he concludes that “this sterility 
is no more a special endowment than is the | 
incapacity of two trees to be grafted together ; 
but that it is incidental on constitutional 
differences in the reproductive systems of 








of this conclusion in the vast difference in 
the results when the same two species are 
erossed reciprocally; that is, when one 
species is first as the father, and then 
as the mother.” 


The Hellenics of Walter Savage Landov, com- 
prising Heroic Idyle, Se, New Edition, 
enlarged. (Edinburgh: James Nichol.) 

Herorc literature is out of date. The great 

and noble teaching of classic life is pro- 

nounced incompetent by an age which has 
banished beanty for utility, and has set up 

its gods among the wheels and oil-cans of a 

manufactory, Poetry, once so powerful as 

an influence over the mind and conduct of 
men, has now become mere rhymed bio- 
graphy, where no attemptis made to idealise 
or to elevate, and where the forms presented 
are in all the poor unloveliness of the barest 
realism. The chiton is exchanged for the 
modern paletot, and the golden tettix in 
the hair is debased to mock pearls and 
muslin flowers. As for the poet, no one now 
regards him as a teacher second only to the 
priest; nay, as priest and prophet himself, 
to whom is given the utterance of truths 
hidden from the shallower world, and whose 
thoughts are ggg the noblest heritages of 
his fellow-men. Everything is modernised 
to vulgarity and bad taste, and the poetic 
world is peopled with the respectable con- 
ventionalities who throng our drawing- 
rooms, and take all the loveliness out of our 
inner life. When we meet with one who 
holds himselfapart from all this debasement, 
one, who, like Mr. Landor, is able to bring 
before us the power of Grecian poetry as it 
informed the lives of Grecian men and 
women; when we can escape from the gas- 
light of the theatre and the lecture-room, 
and stand beneath the sunshine in the court 
of the Athenian temple, or wander with the 
master by the banks of the silver Cephisos, 

then we are better able to measure the im- 

mense distance which lies between the 

present and the past, and can fathom with 
more precision the depths to which modern 
poetry has sunk. 

Mr. Landor is the one sole classic poet of 
our day, and time has given him no suc- 
cessor. He is the only Saxon who ander- 
stands the Grecian life as a fact, not merely 
as an abstract study: the only one who has 
made it his own, who has talked with Ternissa 
in the Gynwconitis and among the vineyards 
out beyond the city, who bas drank the 





‘amber-coloured Chian wine with the sym- 


posiarch, and held the basket while the 
maiden laid down her hair before the altar 
of Artemis in happy waiting for the bridal 
morrow, and heard the gods, when they 
sang love-songs to the nymphs through the 
woods and thickets; he is the only Saxon 
who has made himselfa Greek, more Greek 
than the purest autochthone of them all. 
Who can ever forget the wonderful delicacy, 
tenderness, and beauty of his “ Pericles and 
Aspasia?" and who, that has once read 
them, can turn from his majestic ms, 
where every line is like a piece of sculpture, 
as pure and as complete? Never in Landor 
do you find a word too much, never are dand- 
ant ornament, nor an image misfitted to its 
place. Every work is perfect in itself; and 
ee for the most part his writings are emi- 
a suggestive, they are never unfinished, 
nor do they leave the impression of haste or 
imperfection. Quick, but laborious, he 
preserves unimpaired the heat and life of 
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careful polish of the finished work. Some 
of his smaller poems are perfect ; like cameos 
of most exquisite colour and modelling, they 
stand out upon the shell, marble-white and 
marble-pure. What is equal to “The Death 
of Artemidora?” Was there ever an an- 
tique more chastely sculptured, or more 
nobly thought ? 

* Artemidora! Gots invisible, 

While thou art lying fhintalong the couch, 

Have ted the sandal to thy slender feet 

An stand beside thes, ready to convey 

Thy weary steps where other rivers thor, 

Refreshing shades will waft thy weariness 

Away, and voices like thy own come near 

And nearer, andl solicit ay embrace,” 

rmMbora 


Arter eigh'd, and would have press 
The hand new prenies hers, but was oo weak. 
Iris stood over dark hair nnscen 
While thus spake. He bookt into 
Eyes that had given light and life erewhile 
To those above them, but now dim with tears 
And wakefulness, be spake of joy 
Bternal, At that wi that sad word, joy, 
Faithful amd fond her bosom beav'd once more : 


Her bead fell back: and now # loud deep sob 
Swell'd thro’ the durken'd chamber; twas not hers. 


The exquisite music of those lines—the 
grave, tender, solemn music—how true both 
to Greek lifeand human nature! In“ — 
and Cymodamceia,” also, is a passage with- 
out equal in its kind. Of all the pic- 
tures of nymphs and tritons none surpass 
this loving and “ gravely-gladsome ™ f sige 
sporting beneath the green light of sen 
waves : 

ficent Apollo taw 
ite hie brie senor meus calm depth, 
And there he saw Ennilos, there be saw 
Cymodunela, Gravely-gladsome light 
Environed them with its eternal green, 
Aod ronan, sate round; one blew aloud 
The spirad shell; one drew bright chords across 
Shell more ex ive; tenieriy n third 
With cowering lip hung o'er the flute, and stopt 
At will its duleet sob, or waked to tad 
A fourth took up tse Iyre and pincht the strings, 
Invisible by trembling : many miis’d 
Clear yoiees. Thus they epent their bappy hours. 
1 know them ail; bat all with eyes downecast, 
Conscious of loving, have entreated mo 
I would not utter now their pares above, 

“T know them all,” was cften Landor’s 
pleasant boast when speaking of the nymphs: 
and it was a true wo He does know them 
all, those lovely forms of Grecian faith and 
poetry, and conld call each one by her name; 
could tell whom Pan, and whom Apollo, 
whom Pythias, and whom <Alciphron loved ; 
where the Hamadryad lived who loved 
Rhaicos; where the kiss was stolen which 
made the sister nymphs run startled and 
blushing to the woods ; and where the song 
was sung which told the listening shepherds 
all. they only half believed before. He 
knows all their haunts, their homes, their 
ways; for the nymphs are no shadowy 
abstractions of natural powers to him; 
as- little so as they were to Pindar or to 
Zschylus; and he writes of them in that 
love and faith which in a Greek would have 
been called true piety and warmest religion. 

Landor’s poetry 1s statuesque. We all 
know Flaxman's “Mercury bearing Pan- 
dora;” but we have not all seen its companion 
here. We are still with Cymodameia. 

i he action of bis 1 
Troubled and ran to soothe hisn. Fron the ground, 


Ere she hnel claspt his neck, ber fort wero borne. 
He cnnght her robe; ani tts white nutianes rose 
Rapedly, ull day long, through the green sea. 
Enallos boost not from that robe bis grasp, 

But spann'd one ankle too, The ewitt uscent 
Had stunn’d chem into slumber, sweet, serene, 
Invigorating ber, nor letting 

The lover's arm below ; albeit at last 

It closed those eyes intensely fixt thereon, 

And stil] aa Sixt in dreaming, 


In “Europa and her Mother” again is a 
Piece of very exquisite art; this time painting 
rather than sculpture; with more colour m 
it than marble ean give, and with more flow- 


the intercrossed species. We sce the truth the first warm sketch, while adding the | ing lines than could be well stricken out of 
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The Strength of Nations. By Andrew 
Bisset. (Smith, Elder, & Co.) 


Mu. Bisset has produced a painstaking work, 
exhibiting considerable research and miscel- 
laneous reading, and many of his views will 
be found correct and valuable at the present 
moment; but his philosophy of history is 
not sufficiently thought out, and he lacks the 
art of subordinating details to his general 

mrpose. If we have. rightly apprehended 
us object, he wishes to show the superiority 
of a militia composed of citizens over a mere 
hireling army, and to advocate a return, with 
ee modifications, to the old feudal 


plan of making the land provide for the 
defence of the country. We fully agree with 
his wish that parishes should agatn discharge 


their ancient functions of providing ground 
for military exercises, substituting the rifle 
target for the archery butt; and until some 
such plan is in foree, it is vain to hope that 
the young men of modern England will be 
as ready for their country's defence as their 
progenitors were in the days of the Planta- 
genets. Mr. Bisset illustrates his subject 
from the history of the Spartans, Athenians, 
Romans, Spaniards, Turks, and Normans, 
and although we should object to some 
particular conclusions, we agree with his 
main proposition, viz., that a country is 
only safe when there is enough military 
knowledge, spirit, and physical strength, 
among its inhabitants to enable them to 
defend themselves, and that it is exceedingly 
dangerous to trust exclusively to any ne 
ing army, however well equipped. His 
observations on the soldiers of the Common- 
wealth and the splendid career of Blake are 
welcome -incentives to the patriotic spirit 
which the circumstances of our time require, 
Mr. Bisset views the decline of small free- 
holders with an alarm which many will share 
with him, and protests with the utmost in- 
dignation against the practice of certain 
Seotch nobles in evicting their tenantry to 
make room for deer. 

Our greatest source of danger is repre- 
sented to be, not the fleets of Russia or 
of France, but oratory, and our author 
exclaims with due solemnity, “Let us 
all pray that the Almighty will deliver 
us from Parliamen talent.” We can 
scarcely say amen to this petition, because, 
although we do not deprecate its sarcastic 
spirit, as applied to the shoals of mere 

kers who encumber the benches of 
the House of Commons, we cannot agree 
with the opinion that orators are able to 
canse the downfall of a state. So long as 
the clements of stability exist, the tendency 
of oratory is to spread a knowledge of public 
affairs and stimulate public spirit ; it is only 
when powerful causes of decay are at work, 
that voluble impudence overpowers the 
utterance of genius and sense. In the 
English House of Commons, as at present 
constituted, there are few speakers good 
enough to produce a powerful impression 
upon popular audiences; and a large propor- 
tion of those who stand high as orators, like 
Graham, Gladstone, Palmerston, Russell, and 
Disraeli, are our ablest workers also. No 
doubt administrative ability often exists 
without the faculty of speech; but most men 
whose minds have that aceurate logical 
structure, which is neceasary for first-class 
oratory, possess more than the average share 
of practical talent. We could almost fear, 
from Mr, Bisset’s rancour against orators, 
ee he is only capable of eloquence in 
in 


Anecdotes in. Natural History. By the Rev. 
F. 0. Morris, B.A. (Longman.) 


Eveny new book upon natural history which 
is published brings us to the conviction that 
the lower animals are now treated with a re- 
spect, it might almost be said a reverence, 
which they have never yet experienced in 
modern times and the western world, Take 
Buffon, or even Cuvier, and we find the animal 
mentioned as a mere animal: look into any 
book of the present day, and a constant ten- 
dency to elevatethe animal is sure tobe found, 
Notably is this the case with the Rey. Mr. 
Wood, who, only in the last number of his 
attractive work, stated that all animals must 
inevitably possess gouls. And now, here 
comes the Rey. F. O. Morris, who, if he does 
not as distinctly state himself a disciple of 
Mr, Wood, certainly urges the inference, 
though indirectly, that the creatures below 
man are more than mere physical exisi- 
ences. A review of a book of anecdotes ne- 
cesazarily resulves itself into a report, and 
that of Mr. Morris's book must be a good 
one, It is full of attractive anecdotes, 
told of all kinds of animals, mammals, birds, 
reptiles, and fishes. The object of the book 
is certainly to inculcate in the young mind 
a great love of animals, and respect for their 
lives and comfort. This object will most 
assuredly be gained in many instances, 

Mr. Morris begins qnite naturally with 
dog-life, and in this chapter he quotes thus: 


**The source, adds Mr. St. John, from which I 
received this anecdote, leaves no doubt upon my 
mind as to its truth. I must own, indeed, that 
I am greatly inclined to believe all stories which 
exemplify the reasoning powers or the fidelity of 
dogs. However senrvetions they may be, my own 
experience leads me to think that, although they 
may not be predatde, at least they are passitte.” 


Of “hereditary instinct” in dogs, Mr. 
Morris has much to say, and he quotes from 
the writings of Mr, Andrew Knight to exem- 
plify this quality : 

“On one occasion five pounds of beefsteak 
suddenly disappears. Every dog about the place 
is suspected excepting Gripp, and he, ‘ poor brute,’ 
the cook affirms, ‘cannot be the thief; for he 
never moved from the fire, where he was drying 
himself, and he ia the quietest dog in the worl.’ 
So says my friend's dock: at the very time that 
the poor good dog is suffering the most pain- 
ful indigestion from having swallowed so much 
raw meat in addition to hia regular meals, and 
the extra scraps that he has inveigled out of the 
cook by his unsophisticated innocence. The next 
day half a haunch of roebuck is gone; but Gripp 
still keeps his place in the good graces of every- 
body. ‘It couldn't be Gripp,' is the universal 
ery, ‘he wouldn't do such a thing!’ At last 
Mr. Gripp is caught in the very act of swallowing 
the remains of a pound of butter, straggling in 
vain to bolt it at once ; but it will not yo down, 
Then comes a long train of circumstantial evidence, 
and a dozen recent robberies are brought home to 
him, 

“Now the beast was always well fed, and was 
only impelled to sten) by an hereditary irresistible 
impulse, handed down to him from his father and 
grandfather, who hoth belonged to a race of 
poachers in a country town, and had been tanght 
to find their own living. Beyond a question, 
Gripp inherited his aystem of morality from his re- 
spectable ancestors, to whom he bore the strongest 
personal resemblance.” 

Mr. Broderip is the authority given for the 

| following : 

' We remember to have been particularly struck 

| with the behaviour of a dog that had lost his 
master. We were walking down a hilly field, 
whose path terminated at a stile, which opened 
upon a road, running due east and west. This 


road was cut at right angles by another read run- 
hing northward. A dog passed with his nose 
close to the ground, keeping the downward path 
till he sade at the stile, through which he 
sneezed himself, and, with his nose still down, 
he first hunted busily along the eastern branch 
ani then along the western. He now retraced his 
steps, and when he camo nearly opposite the 
northern road, he lifted his head, looked about 
him fora moment or two, and then set off along 
that road as fast as he could go, without putting 
his nose to the ground, as if thinking within him- 
self, he is not gone that way—nor is he gone thaé 
way ; therefore he must have gone this way. An 
operation of the mind very like « syllogism.” 


Of the affection proper of the dog we read 
much. Of one Boatswain it is said ; 

“A slight notice is acknowledged rather by an 
inward than an ontward rejoicing, and he will 
suffer without a murmur a rejection, and even 
expulsion from a favourite situation, frequently 
even on the utterance ofa simple command, But 
his most characteristic expression is when he 
manifests similar kindly feelings to his canine 
brethren, many of whom are too surly to accept 
them in the spirit in which they are offered, and 
the appearance of mortified disappointment in his 
countenance, when his approaches to friendly in- 
tercoursa are met by a growl, are exceedingly 
expressive,” 

We do not read, in these pages, of a polite 
dog, such as that animal who always went 
out to congh when the paroxysm came on, 
and, upon its termination, returned to the 
room calm, and in a most matter-of-fact 
manner. : 

Perhaps the strongest dose of canine 
reasoning ix the following: 

“The day was hot, and the season unfavourable, 
by reason of the trade winds, 20 troublesome on 
the shores of the Mediterranean. After walking 
several hours in the desert which separates tho 
town of Aiguesmortes from Carmagne, we arrived 
at « plain where we found, in the midst of a whirl- 
wind, some remains of a shipwreck. Out of three 
doga which had followed our guide, only two had 
accompanied us to this spot. Their black hair 
attracted the rays of the sun, and the ir 
creatures, like ourselyes, seemed to find the sand 
somewhat too warm to be pleasant. I sat down on 
a mat half buried in the sand, One of the d 
quickly conceived the idea of establishing itself 
nearme. It nestled close to a horizontal plank by 
way of procuring a little shade, but, finding this 
insufficient, it hollowed the sand until it came to 
the part moistened by the sea, It then stretched 
itself with delight in this fresh and shady bed. 
There, said I, isan undoubted instance of reason. 
Had it been instinct, every animal of the same 
species placed in similar circumstances would 
have acted alike. But the other dog, though of 
thesame race, and alao weary, knew not what to 
do; # writhed in the hot sand,” 


Tt would seem that our canine friends 
have also reasoned themselves into a recogni- 
tion of the value of modern institutions : 

** A certain cattle dealer in Irvine is frequently 
in the habit, when visiting Ayr market on Tues- 
days, of leaving his dog behind him. On these 
occasions, upon missing his master, the animal 
has been frequently known to take the next train 
to Ayr, visit the cattle market, and, not finding 
the object of his search, return again to Irvine. 
His conduct has offen attracted the notice of the 
guards on the line, and his movements have been 
watched ; but we have not heard by what class he 
is accustomed to travel, and at what rite he is 
charged.” 

Mr. Morris does not tell us of a talkin 
dog, but we read of an animal whose sense 
logical hearing seems pretty acute: 

“His dog having been convicted of sheep 
killing, he told a man to shoot him the follow- 
ing morning. The dog was lying in the room at 
the time, and apparently listening to the conver- 
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sation. Whether he understood it or not, I will 
not protend to determing; ttt the very first time 
the door was opened he bolted out, and never 
aguin cate within reach of his old master, This 
seems rather a stretch of canine intelligence, but 
it was told to me as a true story, and T am con- 
vinced that the relator, who was the master of 
the dog, believed it himself.” 


With this little anecdote we may leave the 
dog with all the honours of animel reason, 
and turn to the elephant. We tind many 
anecdotes of a pleasant kind—tone more so 
than the following : 

“This animal, in the absence of his kerper, 
was one day amusing himself with bis chain in an 
open af the town, when a taan who had com- 
mitted a theft, and was pursued by a great 
nomber of people, despairing of all other means 
of safety, drew for protection woder the belly of 
the elephant, Delighted with the poor wretch’s 
confidence, the elephant instantly freed about to 
the crowd, erected his proboscis and threw his 
chain in the air, as is the manner of these crea- 
tares when engaged with the enemy, aud became 
so furious in the defonce of the criminal, that, 
notwithstanding all the gentle arts mile use of 
by the surrounding multitude, neither they nor 
even his keeper, to whom he was fondly attached, 
and who was sent for to manage him, could pre- 
vail upon him to give up the malefactor. The 
contest had continned above Unree hours, when at 
length the governor, hearing the strange account 
of it, came to the spot, and was so nmch pleased 
with the generous perseverance of the honest 
quadruped, that he yielded to the elephant's 
interposition, and pardoned the criminal. The 
poor man, in an ecstacy of gratitude, testified his 
acknowledgments by kissing and embracing the 
proboscis of his kind benefactor, who was, appa- 
rently, so sensible of what had happened, that 
laying nside all his former violence he became 
arias tame in an instant, and suffered his 

eeper to comdnct him away without the smallest 
resistance.” 


The horge is also a highly reasoning 
animal, if the following account be true: 


“When a boy, being at Whitchurch, near 
Blandford, Dorset, I noticed two cart-horses that 
were driven from a farm-yard to drink. The 
brook was frozen over, and one horse struck with 
his foot to break the ice, but it was too hard to 
yield. The two horses then, standing side by 
side, lifted each a foot simultancously, and 
causing their hoofs to descend together, the united 
impnlse broke the ice, We are aware that ‘union 
is strength :° but men could not have done better. 
Alexander Pope speaks of the ‘half-reasoning 
elephant ;' would not facts, anch as the above, 
justify the epithet, * fully reasoning horse ?’" 


The mule has reason, it seems; and as for 
the fox, why one Olaus — that cunning 
animal to be the king of the animal reasoners: 


‘““Derham quotea Olaus, in his account of 
Norway, as having himself witnessed the fact of a 
fox dropping the end of its tail among the rocks 
on the sea-shore, te catch the crabs below, and 
~~ up and devouring such as laid hold 

it,” 

The monkey and the beaver receive each 
honourable mention, the bat, the rabbit, and 
the hedgehog foliow, and even the hungry 
wolf is not absent, The simple goose is also 
noticed, the following anecdote of course 
displaying her reason: 

“ 4 goose, belonging toa clergyman in Cheshire, 
wna ‘set’ (as it is termed) on six or eight cgys. 
The deirymaid, thinking these two tew for so large 
a bird to cover, added an equal number of ducks’ 

rs. The next morning she went as usual to seo 
if oll was right, when, to her great surprise, she 
found the goose qniet on the nest, but every one 
of the ducks eggs picked out and lying on the 
ground, Her imistreas directed her to replace 
them, which was accordingly done ; but the next 
Mormke, OF Sung again to examine the meat, she 
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found all the ducks’ eggs, as before, moved off, 
and lying round about the nest--the i CUTS 
remaining under the sitting bird in perfect onder.” 

The frog and the toad have a page, and 
pretty anecdotes ure told about them; even 
gold fish are something more than gold 
fish: 

*T once had occasion to observe the strength 
of friendship which can exist even between fish. 
I was accustomed to keep some golden fish in a 
lurge glass globe. I do not think that I shoubi 
do so now; for whatever care 1 might take of 
them, still it was a state of imprisoument to which 
1 was dooming them. It so happened that, from 
some cause, the nature of whitch I do not now 
recallect, my stock was diminished ta two. I 
gave away one of them. The other, from that 
motment, refused to eat ; he lay motionless at the 
bottom of the water, and, as | thought, was evi- 
dently pining away. It struck me that he was 
mourning the loss of his companion, [ shall 
never forget the evident joy and strange antics to 
which he abandoned himself when his companion 
was restored to hin.” 

Enfin, this is a pleasant book, but a little 
too spiritual. And is it not just possible 
that, if the lower creation possessed souls, 
all men would possess some innate know- 
ledge of their presence, and not need to 
be informed of such a divine arrangement 
by the medium of a book on natural history F 





Tie Iecreations of « Cowatry Parson. (John 
W. Parker & Son.) 
An earnest, well-written, gond-humoured, 
good-sensed, genial book is this; one fit 
most entirely for the present season. We wish 
the author the compliments of Christmas- 
time, and thank him heartily for the treat 
he has given us. And we wish our readers, 
too, the same compliments, and assure them 
that they will add no little to the pleasure 
which we trust they will all enjoy at this 
season, if they will buy this book, or borrow 
it from their circulating library, and read it 
aloud in the evening by the mellow lamp- 
light round the pleasant fireside. But, 
perhaps, gentle render, you do not enbscribe 
to Mudie's, and do not feel inclined to invest 
so much capital in the purchase of the book. 
Well, then, we will have half an hour's chat 
about the “ Recreations of a Country Parson.” 
Now, what do you imagine from the title 
that the book is about? We mast tell you 
beforehand that it is a volume of essays, 
for the most part reprinted from Fraser's 
Magazine. Well, some country parsons 
have written about birds, beasts, and 
fishes ; some abont antiquities; some upon 
varions scientific subjects: is it any of 
these? No; gucss again. Well, schools, 
then; or church architecture; or educa- 
tion; or the state of the poor-law? No; 
though every one perhaps of the subjects 
named may be found to have entered into 
the author's mind, more or less, as he 
wrote his book. Well, what is it abont 
then? Everything, everything and any- 
thing you like; and a very pleasant, and 
interesting, and happy book it 1s, and a very 
pleasant and happy man must the writer of 
it be, if only he be in reality anything like 
what from his style weshould picture himtobe 
—a man of sound thought, good feeling, and 
excellent practical common sense ; no pedant, 
but a learned man, and a Christian into the 
bargain. There are few books Jately pab- 
lished with which we have been so much 
pleased ag with this; and we trust that it 
will find its way into many a home this 
Christmas-time, for we are sure that it will 


| bring good with it. 


Well, the “ parson" seams ta be a quiet, 
amiable, unassuming country parson. with a 
moderate incumbency north of the Tweed; 
sufficient meana to keep the wolf from the 
door, and, still more, to farnish him with the 
usual comforts of a country life; enough 

eople to lock after to occupy his time so 
jar as to make his life essentially a clergy- 
man’s life; a strict conscience with regard 
to his duty; an honest purpose with regard 
to the — of that duty; and a 
thankful heart for the blessings which God 
haa given him. If any man whom we know 
no, not whom we know, for we have not 
the pleasure of knowing the author, but—if 
there be any man to whom we can pomt as 
aman to be envied, we should say that the 
writer of this book is the man; one who has 
the best of all work to do, and finds his 
happiness in doing it; a sincere and sensible 
interest in the duties he has to orm, & 
competency sufficient to give him the comfort 
of a quiet mind, and feeling sufficient to 
inake him grateful to the Giver of all. 

The first essay is begun on a beautiful 
sunshiny morning early in July. The wathor 
loves the sunshine; he commences with his 
love for it, and after a digression of some 
eight pages returns to the sunshine in; 
sud in almost every other page thronghont 
the volume is recorded his fondness for 
daisies and green grass, and “the blue abeve 
the trees." Happy is the man who can find 
his enjoyment in a simple country life; stil! 
happier he who can gratify such a taste. 
Are there not many in this huge crowded 
city whose very hearts it would refresh if 
they could but—as in the midst of their 
soul-crushing work they so often and so 
vainly long to do—for one moment 

Breathe the breath 
Of the cowslip and primrose sweet ; 
With the sky above their heads, 
Awd the grasé beneath their feet. 

But we are morulixing, and forgetting the 
matter in hand. Let ua turn, t fore, to 
the second essay in the book, Concerning the 
Art of Patting Things ; which is a very clever 
and avery pleasant paper. Itis avery 
and useful gift, this art of putting things, and 
one which may be made to work out great 
results; and he has a very powerful weapon 
at his command, who possesses the faculty 
of putting things so strikingly, clearly, 
pithily, forcibly, glaringly, as to “ get 
through that numbness, that crust of insen- 
sibility,” that walls about and roofs over the 
mental organs of perception, To conve 
truths, whether religious, social, or political, 
in such a manner ag to compel people “to 
Jeel what they had always known and talked 
about, but never felt,"-— thia is one 
result to be gained by skill in the art of 
patting things. Moreover this same art is 
personally very useful to the happy possessor 
of it; for it materially depends upon the way 
in which we put things to ourselves, whether 
atany given time or under any given cir- 
cumstances we find comfort or discomfort, 
happiness or misery. 

“Some people have a happy knack for putting 
in @ pleasant way everything that concerns them- 
selves, Mr, A.’s son gets a poor place as a Bawk 
clerk: his father goes about saying that the lad 
has found a fine opening in business. The young 
man is ordained, and gots a curacy on Salishury 
Plain : his father rejoices that there, never seeing 
a homan face, he has abundant leisure for study, 
and for improving his mind. Or, the curacy is 
im the most crowded part of Manchester or 
Bethnal Green; the father now rejoices that his 
son Ins opportunities of acquiring clerical experi- 
ence, and of visiting the homes of the poor, Such 
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‘aman's house is in a well wooded country: the 
situation ix delightfully sheltered. He removes 
to a bare district without a tree ;—ah! there he 
has beautiful pure air and extensive views, It is 


well for human beings when they have the! 


pleasant art of thus putting things; for many, 
we all know, have the art of putting things in just 
the opposite way. They look at al things 
through jaundiced eyes ; and as things appear to 
themuelves, so they pat them to others, You 
remember, reader, how once upon atime David 
Hame, tho historian, kindly sent Rousseau a 


preset of a dish of decisteaks. Rousseau fired at | 


this : he discerned in it a deep-laid insult : ho pud 


if that Hurne, by sending the steaks, meant to | 


insinuate that he, Rousseau, could not afford to 
buy proper food for himself. Ah, I have known 
various Rousscaus! They had not the genius, 
indeed, but they had all! the wrongheadedness,” 


Sometimes we find curious illustrations of | 
men's views of the way of putting things. | 


We remember to have heard once of a start- 
ling commencement of a sermon by a 
celebrated sound thinker and eminent di- 
vine, the Rey. Mr. Blank, who had chosen 
for his text s few words of St. Paul, 
in which, at the end of a close argument, 
the Apostle asks those to whom he writes, 
whether, after such a view of the case 
as that which he had laid before them, 
they would still venture to live in the error 
which he had so entirely refuted. “You 
will observe, my dear friends,” began the 
learned preacher, “that St. Paul puts this 
question interrogatively.” Now this was a 
& hit; no doubt Mrs. and Miss 
*raise-God Barebones congratulated them- 
selves highly upon the blessing of “ sitting 
under” one who made discoveries in the 
Apostolic writings which had escaped the 
meaner minds of all commentators from St. 
Augustine downwards; though it is quite 
possible that poor benighted Mr. Charchman 
on the other hand did not see mach in Mr. 
Blank's remark, and— wretched heathen 
that he was!—ventured to suggest that he 
oven thought it rather absurd. 
But, talking of sermons, we must give our 
another extract from essay No. 2: 


“One of the latest instances of skill in puttin 
things which I remember to have strack me, 
came upon—where abundance of such skill may 
be found—-in a leading article in the Times. The 
writer of that article was endeavouring to show 
that the work of the country clorgy is extremely 
light. Of course he is sadly mistaken ; but this 
by the way. As to sermons, said the lively 
writer (I don’t pretend ta give his exact words), 
what work is there ina sermon? Just funey that 
You are writing half a dozen letters of four pages 
each, and crossed ! The thing was cleverly put; 
and it really came on me with the force of a act, 
& new snd surprising fact. Many sermons has 
this thin right hand written; bat my impression 
of sermon, drawn from some yeurs’ experienue, 
is of a composition very different from a letter— 
“eager demanding that brain aud heart should 
be worked to the top of their bent for more hours 
than need be mentioned here ; something imply: 
—= hard and as exhausting labowr as man can 
well go through. Surely, I thought, I have been 
working under « sad delusion ! Only half-a-dozen 
light letters of ip to a friend: that ia the 
anount of work implied in a sermon! Have I 
been all these years making a bugbear of such a 
simple and easy matter as thal? Here is a new 
and cheerful ye of putting the thing! But, 
unhappily, though the clever representation would 
no doubt convey to some thousands of seaders the 
impression, that to write a sermon was a very 
simple affair after all, it broke down, it crumbled 
ey = went to pieces when brought to the test 


And if the clever writer referred to be the 
learned barrister who dates hia productions 
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from the Broad Phylactery, we may remind | which we were just now speaking—of “ put- 
him of the long discourse upon vital Chris- | ting things,” whether to themselves or to 
tianity delivered in September last by one | others. It is related of Warren Hastings, 
of the great stars of hia profession, the | the great Governor-General of India, that, 
very able and lucid Sir Richard Bethel. | mosai the inmost conviction of his soul was 
Hahbitane in Sieco may possibly have loarned | that his conduct of the affairs of the empire 
from the signal failure of the Attorney- | entrusted to him had ever been just and 
General, that it is not quite so easy a thing | beneficent, yet, as he listened to the opening 
as he imagines to preach a good sermon | speech of Burke against him, he began to aee 
every weok throughout the year. We do| things ina new hght, and actually—to use 
not allude to the flimsy wish-washy ex-|his own words—‘felt himself the most 
trumpery—we beg pardon, artempore per- | guilty being upon earth.” But, he adds,— 
formiunces in which one little idea, and that jand this, as our readers have doubtless 
not unfrequently a borrowed ides, is tortured | learned long before now from experience, is 
and twisted, and beaten and battered out | the only resource left to the best man 
into a thousand and one different forms, just upon earth under many of the annoyances 
us @ conjuror for the amusement of children , with which day after day he has to contend, 
will ¢ of one small piece of paper now a | —“ TL recurred to my own heart, and there 
fan, now a boat, now a cocked-hat, and | found what eustained me under all this ac- 
thirty other things, though the children | cusation.” But our author shall give his 
themselves can sec that it is still the same | own opinion in his own words: 
piece of paper always ;—but a good sermon, | ‘I have said that I do not believe thereis much 
a sensible, thoughtful sermon! Let the | real malignity atnong ordinary men and women, 
writer in the Times try to produce such a | It is only at ts petty misfortunes of men's friends 
sermon—not once in the way—not even a | that they ever feel this unaminble satisfaction, 
volume or two of such—but one a week for | When great sorrow befalls a friend, all this 
& oar or two, and we wil be bound tha he | menor feng gon: aod the ew led 
ern aloes Ot kis leek Fooreeent, | be very bad indesd if this is not the case. It 
1On Of SrMOn-WIiiig Was & misrepreden strikes me as something fiend-like rather than 
tion; it will not stand the test of atin ck human, Byron's savage exultation over tho 

Chapter IT1., “ Concerning two listers of melancholy end of the great and amiable Sir 
Humanity : oe on Petty Malig- | Samuel Romilly. Romilly bad given him offence 
nity and Petty Trickery,” is a very well- 
written chapter, and one well worth the 
trouble of reading. The anthor began it, as 
he tells us, seated on a manger in a very 
light and snug stable, with his paper spread 
upon his horse's face, occupying the flat part 
between his eyes, It commences in the 
writer's usual rambling discursive style, in 
which, however, there is something so 
healthy and so pleasant, that we must con- 
fess that wo not only do not agree in the 
strictures of the Suturday Review, but posi- 
tively enjoy our author's irrelevant chat 
about scenery, horses, and so forth, and like 
the desultory fashion in which his compo- 
sitions wander about. 

There is many a neighbourhood in which 
& public reading, if such a thing were pos- 
sible, of this essay would do, we are sure, an 
infinite deal of good. Small country towns 
and villages are proverbially blessed with 
super-abundant crops of petty spitefulness; 
though the same plant does not appear to 
require exclusively fresh and pure country 
air to mature its growth ; it flourishes pretty 
well and brings forth much fruit in the 
smoky atmosphere of London too. There 
are few of our readers but can point casily 
enough to members of their acquaintanee in 
whose hearts this evil passion appears to 
have taken deep root; people whose bile is 
excited at the slightest mention of anything | 
that redounds to anybody's credit; who 
believe instantly on almost no evidence at 
all, and report with the utmost satisfaction 
anything bad of any one, but most carefully 
and critically examine into the truth of any 
ood act said to be done by their neigh- 
hours. There are not many who ap- 
pear to love their neighbours as them- 
selves; and we know very well that it is 
perfectly impossible for any one person to 
do any one thing but what our author's 
friends, Mr. Snarling and Miss Limejuice, 
will, with malignant ingenuity, find out that 
it was poy that which that person ought 
not to have done, We must suppose that a | 
great deal of this arises not from any natural | 
moulevolence of disposition, but from their 
way—to borrow a phrasc from the essay of 


by acting as legal adviser to some whom Byron 
regarded as his enemies, But it was babyish to 
cherish enmity for such a cause as that; and it 
was diabolical to rejoice at the sad close of that 
life of usefulness and honour, It was not good in 
James Watt, writing in old age an account of one 
of his many great inventions, to name vary bit- 
terly a man who had pirated it ; and to add, with 
a vengeful chuckle, that the poor man was 
‘afterwards hanged.’ No private ground of 
offence should make you rejoice that your fellow- 
creature was hanged. Yon may justiliably rejoice 
in such a case only when the man hanged was a 
public offender and an enemy of the race, Throw 
up your hat, if you please, when Nana Sahib 
stretches the hemp at last! Thad is all right. 
He never did harm to you individually ; bet you 
think of Cawupore ; and it is quite fit that there 
should be a bitter, burning satisfaction felt at the 
condign punishment of one whose punishment 
eternal justice demands, What is the use of the 
gallows, if not for that incarnate demon? I 
think of the poor sailors who were present at the 
trial of a bloodthirsty pirate of the Cuban eoast, 
“I suppose,’ said the one nage if to the other, 
‘the devil will get that fellow.’ ‘1 should h 
a0,’ was tho unheaitating reply ; ‘or what wou 
be the use of having any devil !"” 

Tt is quite true that petty malignity and 
potty — do not do much serious harm 
to any healthy-minded man or woman, but 
they maintain a constant irritation; th 
aggravate, and worry, and annoy. An 
we can well sympathise “with that good, and 
great, ond honest, and amiable, and sterlin 
man, Dr,Chalmers, when we tind him record- 
ing in his diary, when he was a country 
parish minister, how he was unable to 
make satisfactory progress with his sermon 
one whole forenoon, because some tricky and 
over-reaching farmer in the neighbourhood 
drove two calves into a field of his glebe, 
where the great man found them in the 
| Morning, devouring his fine young clover. 
' The sensitive macanery of the good man’s 

mind could not work, when the gritty grains 
of the small vexation were fretting its 
polished exterior.” : 

The chapter on Work and Play contains 
much good writing and much sound thought. 
The pages devoted to the recrestions of the 
intellectual worker are among the best in 
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the book. Alack and alas! how many have 


are there who, after using their eyes and 
exercising their brain all the day long by way 
of work, find their only amusement in using 
their eyes and exercising their brain all the 
evening over some unprofessional book by 
way of relaxation. Now, these unprofessional 
hooks are indeed excellent in their way. 
They serve to relax and interest the mind; 
but then, as our cssayist well observes,—such 
relaxations 

‘“Woar out the eves, they contract the chest, 
aud render the muscles flabby, they rain the 
ganglionic apparatus, they make the mind but 
uamuke the body.” 

It is true, quite true, The intellectual 
labourers of the present day do not under- 
stand what recreation really is or should be; 
they make theirs purely mental ; 

“They give a little play to their minds, after 
their day's work ; but they give no play to their 
eyes, to their brains, to their hearts, to their 
digestion,—in short, to their bodies ; and there- 
fore they grow weak, unmuscular, nervous, 
dyspeptic, nearsighted, out-of-breath, neuralgic, 
pressure-on-the-brauin, thin-haired men.” 

We agree with our suthor that there is 
much sound sense in Sir ‘Thomas More's 
“Utopia :" but we would remind him that tho 
Chancellor of King Henry VII. shows 
even sounder senge than he gives him 
eredit for, when he portions out the 
occupations of the twenty-four hours of 
the day for the inhabitants of his model 
community. He does not, as our essayist 
says, assign “half the day for work, and 
half for honest recreation.” He is wiser 
than that; and so requirea only six hours’ 
work of his happy islanders, three before 
dinner, and three after, with two hours’ 
intermission between dinner and work for 
the benefit of the digestive organs. This 
was ail very well for Utopia, where the in- 
vidious distinction of menm and frien was 
unknown; where none was rich and none 
was poor, and all things were in common, 
and all men worked not for themselves alone 
but for all: but the inhabitant of that 
favoured apot would hardly stand much chance 
of getting fat in London in the 19th century, 
nor in the country either if, as an agricul- 
tural Inbourer—and it was in iculture 
that the Utopians chietiy excelled—he struck 
for six hours’ work. Many hardly have an 
idea as to the beneficial effects of leisure, the 
advantage to mind and bedy of actually 
having us much as you want to do your 
work im. Tt is a blessing almost unknown 
in this fast-going high-pressure world of 
London, where every one seems to rush 
through life in such a breathless hurry. De 
Quincey, we read in the “ Essay on Hurry 
and Leisnre,”"—De Quinecy, whose death we 
chronicled last week, and whose constitution 

_ of body must have been as wonderful as that 
of his mind, considering the wear and tear 
he must have gone through during the 
seventy-five years of his active and ener- 
getic and hard-working life—De Quincey 
used to say, “that the conviction that he 
must produce a certain amount of writing in 
a limited time, often seemed to open new 
cells in his brain, rich in excellent thought;” 
and possibly others, too, may testify to the 
same experience. But then this cannot go 
on for ever; the mental machine cannot 
always be driven on at full speed; and all 
men are not De Quinceys, nor may all hope 
to see the other side of threescore yeara and 
ten, when subjected constantly to such a pres- 
sure on the brain, as that which stimulated 


of his which are now appearing. 

But we must conclude. We have not said | 
half as much as we would say of the plea- 
sant book which is the subject of this article. | 
A. K. H. B. is a delightful writer: there is a | 
good, healthy, manly tone in his essays which 
{we like much; and we shall not be at all 

sorry when the time comes for us to notice 
j another volume from his pen. 





ROUTES TO INDIA. 


Tite route to India is 20 manifestly a mat- 
ter which concerns science, and art, and 
literature, as well as war and commerce, that 
we shall make no apology for directing the 
j attention of our readers to the phases which 
| this subject bas latterly assumed, We can 

all recollect the long and weary time which 
was occupied by a voyage to our Eastern 
possessions, the suspense endured while 
awaiting the reply to o letter, and the joy 
with which the intelligence was received that 
the distance was practically reduced by two- 
thirds, that the tedious and often dangerous 
voyage round the Cape of Good Hope was 
no longer an absolute necessity, but that the 
journey to Calcutta might be relieved by 
visita to Paris, Marseilles, Rome, Naples, 
Malta, Alexandria, and Cairo. It began to 
be regarded as a brilliant holiday, as a means 
for seeing the most interesting parts of the 
world, for aiding in the formation of a just 
taste, for finishing a polite education. The 
conzequences of the change have been mani- 
fold. Visita to India have been more frequent, 
and returns from it less problematical. A 
taste for English Art and English Literature 
has sprung up among those who once fancied 
thomselves exiles, and did all in their power 
to accustom themselves to the habits of the 
country they had adopted. Our Peninsular 
aud Oriental steamers are floating libraries 
as well as floating palaces ; a constant inter- 
change of books, periodicals, and newspapers 
has arisen between cast and west, and the art 
and science of Europe are ag well known in 
India as at home. It cannot be doubted 
that all this has had its effect upon the 
native character also, and though many 
years must pass before that effect can bo 
thoroughly revealed, yet the intellectual 
superiority of a conquering and dominant 
race must in the long run leaven the native 
mags. 

The introduction of the electric telegraph 
added greatly to the power of this move- 
ment. It still further bridged over the 
— between the government at home and 
the most magnificent possession of the crown 
abroad ; it rendered Indiacapable of rational 
government from Downing Street, and will 
ere long enable the Anais tatlan minister to 
correspond in a few hours with the heads of 
departments in the capital of the east. The 
submarine telegraph wil! speedily complete 
this desideratum, and India may in half a 
century be united to England by a com- 
munity of laws as much as Canada or 
Australia is now. 

But while intelligence may thus be in- 
stantancously transmitted, correspondence 
by letter and personal intercourse will neces- 
aarily be still under the usual laws of “ time 
and space.” These two elements cannot be 
altogether “annihilated,” even though the 
object bo so desirable as the “making two 
lovers happy :"—Mahomet must still go to 
the monntain in default of the mountain 
being persuaded to come to Mahomet, and 
& Weary journey must be undertaken through 


him to the production of the fourteen volumes | 
ho recreation worthy of the name; how many | | 





the intermediate space before the resident” 
in London can find himself in Calcutta, 
Madras, or Bombay. The overland route 
docs nearly all that can ever be done. It 
has but one break, viz., at the Isthmus of 
Suez, and now by means of railways to 
Cairo, and other facilities, that break is 
rather a luxury than an inconvenience. A 
few perhaps might desire to go on as rapidly 
as possible—leave the land of Egypt without 
caring to see the Pyramids—and cast no 
longing look towards the wilderness 20 cele- 
brated in sacred story. 

Now we have lately had our attention a 

t deal called toa project by the notorious 

. Lessepa for cutting a canal through the 
Isthmus of Suez, and so making only one 
voyage from Marseilles or London to the 
continent of India. It has been treated as a 
commercial and as a political speculation, and 
we cannot help thinking that an infinitely 
greater importance has been attached to it 
than it can rightly claim. Wo shall first 
consider it from a commercial point of view, 
and we think that if it be fairly put out of 
court in that light, it will hardly be worth 
considering in the other. The ground has 
been surveyed by many engineers of the 
greatest scientific eminence, and they have 
without exception condemned the scheme as 
impracticable. We do not mean by this that 
it is absolutely impossible to cut such a 
canal, but that it could only be done ata 
vast cost of human life, and at so enormous 
an outlay of money that its success as o 
paying speculation would be out of the 
question. Humanity forbids the attermpt; 
prudence shows that it would only entail a 
loss. Now this is quite cause enough for 
England to discourage the undertaking ; she 
may decline to aid it with her capital, she 
may advise other powers not to enter 
upon #0 fruitless a labour. More than 
this she cannot rightly do, and we do not 
believe she has attempted to do more. 

We have certainly subjects enough to dis- 
pute about without making new ones, The 

d itself does not belong to us, nor does 

e money which is to be expended. If the 
Pacha of Beypt. the Sultan of Turkey, and 
any number of French, Austrian, or Russian 
capitalists choose to construct a canal, we do 
not sec what England can have to say against 
the plan, What we anticipate is that, if the 
canal be made—which itself will be a work of 
much labour and danger, and will absorb 
some millions of capital as well as many 
years — it will cost almost us much an- 
nually to keep it clear; and, unless France 
think fit to waste on it the revenues of a 
province, it will soon take up all the sub- 
=e capital, and then be choked with 
sand, 

But we must now leok upon it from 
another point of view. It is te make a high 
road to our Indian provinces, so that the 
may be more easily and speedily vores | 
France is establishing an interest on the 
coast of Abyssinia, has already established 
a powerful one in Egypt. All along our 
route to India we are to tind France a rival. 
She has her depét at Adoolis; she is fighting 
in China; she is creating a power for her- 
self in Annam. Her path ft be smoothed 
by an entrance into the Red Sea from the 
Mediterrancan, She would a be far more for- 
midable antagonist then than she is now. 
Now, for the moment, granting all this, 
the question arises: What right have we to 
interfere? The undertaking bears on the 
face of it that itis taken up in the general 
interest of mankind, that it will facilitate the 
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intercourse between Europe and Asia, that | with the Spanish invasion of Morocco. The 


it will save a vast amount of land-carriage, 
of shipping and unshi pping, and that France, 
Austria, Spain, and Italy all have a right to 
pres any new route to the East that they 
k likely to further their commercial 
ape All that we can say is: It ma 
made use of against us; we think it will, 
therefore we | oppose the project. But 
those among us who take up this view seem 
to forget that the advantage is quite as great 
to ourselves as to our opponents. If they 
can pass through, so can we; if we are 
obliged to have a flect in the Red Sea, so 
will they; our commerce exceeds theirs a 
thousand fold; we are twenty times more 
valuable to E than they, and it will 
be quite impossible for their interest to out- 
weigh ours in that country so long as it 
remains an independent state, or continues in 
its ent condition of merely nominal sub- 
jection to the Porte. Nor is the notion of a 
French conquest of Egypt a whit more realis- 
able because of a into the Red Sea. 
France has the whole coast of the Mediter- 
ranean to act upon, and no strategist in his 





senses would attack Cairo from the Red Sea. 


Nelson had no 
waters, and in his time the first Napoleon 
actually had possession of the er We 
cannot bat reiterate our opinion that the 
canal, if made, will be more valuable to us 
than to the French. Only, looking at the 
cost which will attend its construction, we 
shall do well to have no shares in the 
company. 

A few words on Eastern Africa. Alon 
both shores of-the Red Sea are scat . 
thinly indeed, but we believe not ineffectually, 
the seeds of civilisation. As that civilisation 
spreads, and it must ultimately spread, so 

¢ resources of Africa will be developed, and 
the Red Sea will be a great channel of com- 
merce, We wish we could think better of 
the plan of M. Lesseps, but we have no hopes 
of its success; that, however, which cannot 
be done by a canal will effectually be done 

railway, and we shall have pouring into 
the Mediterranean, by means of the railways 
of Lower Egy t, all the riches of East Africa. 
France and England have a rivalry before 
them more honourable than that which M. 
on and his foolish friends are trying to 
Provoke, They are both endeavouring to 
civilise WM ear, and that fine island, one 
of the richest in the world, will soon find 
along the waters of the Red Sea her path to 
Euro As to the canal, we have shown 
1st. That in the judgment of the greatest 
engineers it can't be made; 2ndly. That, if it 
be made, it won't pay ; and Srdly. That, even 
if it were constructed, and paid a handsome 


dividend, it will do us rather than 
harm. We understand that English 
Opposition to the scheme will be withdrawn, 


and our own opinion is that this being done 
the scheme itself will fall to the ground. 


ea cause of cavilling, an instrument for 
the creation of political capital at Constan- 
tinople and Cairo, so long it was insisted 
upon. The moment England says, “ Well, 
make it if you like, it matters nothing to me, 


So. 
long as England opposed it, and it might be | 


wer to support him on its | 





you have as much right to bury your money | 


in the sand, or to fling it into the sea, as 


anybody else,"—that moment the project | 


becomes & mere commercial one, and we do 
not imagine that many capitalists will be 
found ready to expend their money upon its 
completion. 

Another point of policy not very dissimilar | 


Spaniards are not to be permitted to occupy 
the coast opposite to Gibraltar; so rans the 
yoice of a particular party in England. But 
here again what right have we to dictate to 
an independent nation what conquests they 
shall make? We may indeed proclaim our- 
selves allies of the Moors, and so acquire a 
right; but as neutrals we certainly have 
none. And, moreover, were we to make 
such a demand, we should be asking for a 
worthless concession. There is no point on 
the coast of Africa which could neutralise 
our possession of Gibraltar. No fortifications 
could be made to command the Strait as 
ours do; and, while we have no doubt that 
the moral influence of England will be used 
to restrain, and that of France to exasperate 
the war, we see no reason to believe that 
English interests would suffer even if all 
Northern Africa were in the hands of Spain, 
or, what is more to the purpose, of France. 
The interests of human progress, and these 
are ever chief in our eyes, require that the 
great highway of nations should be free; and 
we again repeat that no counter fortifica- 
tions could close up the Mediterranean while 
Gibraltar remains in our possession, No- 
body supposes that Algeria is not better off 
and of more advantage to the world asa 
French province than when it was a nest of 
pirates; and if Morocco were to share the 
same fate, all the better would it be for art and 
science and literature and civilisation and 
Christianity. While, however, we speak thus, 
we would not have our statesmen unmindful of 
English interests. We must have our way to 
India clear, whatever quarrels may occur 
among other nations, and whatever preten- 
sions may be raised against us. We must 
uphold our own rights with as much zeal as 
we display justice towards the rights of 
others; and it is for us to see that in the 
exercise of those rights they do not so act as 
to prejudice our own. 

e admit that the policy of the French 
Empire is not easy to understand ; that it 
is not in all points reassuring to England. 
We are not, therefore to impugn common 
rights, or to make that a cause of quarrel 
which may be explained in a satis 'y 
way. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Seven Years, and other Tales. By Julia Kavanagh. 
Author of “ Nathalie,” &c. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


I+ is a positive relief to meet with Miss Kavanagh 
after the story-telling inflictions one meets with 
in every corner of the novelist’s world, Fresh, 
4 clear in her descriptions, and happy in 

er characters, she is a charming companion on a 


| winter's evening, and whiles ae the “ae 
elightfully. The 


hours with her pleasant gossip 

easy chair wheeled close to the fire, the lamp 
newly trimmed, and those three enticing volumes 
in his hand —what can a man want more to make 
him supremely cheerful and comfortable, while 
the snow falls thickly out of doors, or the wind 
howls fiercely round the roof? Thanks to Miss 


| Kavanagh and her skilful fancies, many a lon, 


winter's evening, that might else have loite 
lamely along the path of time, will now glide 
awiftly by ‘lice a summers morning, bringing 
only pleasure and leaving a sweet memory of 
ss, y hours most charmingly employed. 

Fits Kavanagh is genial and good-natured. All 
her philosophy is of the bright and loving kind ; 
it consists of belief in human goodness and human 
love, not sour bewailings against the evil of the 
human heart, and the wickedness of the world ; 
just such philosophy, in short, as one delights to 
see ina bright-minded, cheery-voiced, intelligent 


is that which is now mooted in connection | woman, who thinks her mission is to love and 
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support, not to reform and teach. Long accus- 
tomed to France, Miss Ka’ has learnt some- 
thing of the easy cheery-coloured mode of life of 
that nation; she does not look sourly at grapes 
and flowers, wine and jewels, nor condemn the 
affections as snares, and the emotions as stumbling- 
blocks to be removed at any cost. She is content 
to love, to laugh, and to believe ; to bear the cross 
of sacrifice when needed, and to bear it bravely ; 
but she does not seo any good in dry bread and 
penitential ms, because her flighty little 
neighbour affects flounces and the vanities, and the 
sum of human mortification must be made up 
somchow. We confess we like orn — 8 
ha ilosophy ; we sympathise wi er 
ae and delight in their genial inspira- 
tions ; and we are unfeignedly rejoiced that she 
has been able to write a good and ennobling book 
without any of the twang of the conventicle about 
it, and without thinking it necessary to put on @ 
Geneva gown and cassock over her skirts and 
crinoline. Women who preach in their novels are 

erally terrible mistakes ; women who teach, in 
the gentle, friendly, genial manner of Miss 
Kavanagh, by sympathy and example, are worth 
half the vilanad moralisers of the age. 

The longest and most ambitious tale of this 
collection is that which gives its name to the 
whole work. In ‘‘Seven Years" we learn how 
honest love at last wins all before it ; how patience 
and heroism, and unselfishness, meet with their 
reward even here, and how no one need despair, how 
bleak and black soever their present prospects, to 
whom fate and nature have given simple faith and 
an enduring will. These views are very beauti- 
fully worked out, In the first place, the honest 
truth and love of big Baptiste, that slow-thinking 
and most faithful Fleming, sober and re- 
form light-minded Fanny, make her noble, 
brave, and strong, steady the balloon head, con- 
solidate the floating will, and lighten up the 
flickering heart with afiame as real as his, And 
when sorrow comes on Madame la Roche, Fanny's 
mistress and guardian, the power and sanctification 

t from her love enable Fanny to enter on her 
ife of self-abnegation and heroism, and to gather 
strength and blessedness from her trials. Who 
would have thought that this little creature could 
ever grow into a noble-hearted, strong-minded 
woman ! 

“Two years had altered Panny. She was not much 


taller, it is but she had wn dec! plump, 
The freshness of a rose had se on her which 
two dimples ed, eyes, 


erino, ber Tih hg 
scanned her mently-fitting merino, tiny apron, 8 
of which her hands rested with coquettish 
who, above all, that saw the white flan! c cap 
on the top of her could suppose Fanny 
come heraine of a love tragedy, or, at boast, of & 
drama. It seemed ; comedy, Nght, 


And when further on she enacts the followi 
scene, we do not feel inclined to be either mexitel 
to the present or believing in the future : 


“*'Fanny,’ mildly said Madame ta * what is the 
meaning of all this? Why do you trifle with an honest 
man like ¥ I fear it is wrong, my dear child, 


wrong, 
“*Wrong !’ indignantly muttered Maric, 

«Panny stood leaning La rosewood commode, 

i i _ her oyes downeast, her 

whole aspect expressing wilfuloces und caprice. With 


to torment you. I 
morely want & answer from i%. Tell me once for 
all, " Hapuiate, dislike yoo,’ and I shall trouble you no 


a Fann smiled prettily without looking ap, and did 
. wi 00 5 
not pheenl ihe isbet inclined to ounee thie harsh 
sentence, It was Charlotte who spoke for her, 
“*Dislike him,’ she said with a aneer, ‘tungs had 
come toa Y pass when a man expected to be disliked 


BN peat f 
at ‘But i do not dislike you nt all, Baptiste,’ milily said 


Fanny. 
ae "Welt, then, Panny, have me,’ be urged; ‘once for all, 
say yee. Macame approves our marringt. your guod- 
moter Charlotte agrees to it; Tam weil off,” ; 
“*Yea, yes, 1 know,’ said Fanny, looking amiable; 
‘you have two bundred france a year, & shop, & back 
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ur, a bed, a table, and two chairs; I know it all by 


ps gave her so moody a look, that Marie 
audibly uteered the word ‘ wi id that even 

evel, bx wt i kno 

a! it ranst ° » you we” 

ae Monsieur’ docs Ro con dito have patience,” 
sald Charlotte; ‘a girt must turow herself into his arms, 
I never heard anything like it--it is wbominable.’ 

“* 1 do nos see why should just yes,” suid 
Madame la Roche, with a touch of « eas; ‘abe 


is F . 

37 unt marigy cee Charice with 
that if 1 had waited five years, to marry, | might 
have chasen Gnd feed aliewaiy. My basbecd wor» 
years later 1 might 
told me #0." s 

“*T thought be had a wife,’ anid Maric, 

“'Madamel" qaculaed Charlotte with wrathfal 

ty. 
mor ush!’ saad Madame la 


Roche, without heeding 
them. te atid jooked at Panny with sseady gloom. 
Ble a the fire, apparentiy unconscious of his 


** Panty,’ be sald, ‘a plain yes or po,’ Fanny bis ber 
Oe, eclewed to hor very hair, and booking at hina stewdily, 
Bai . 


owe No.’ 
“Baptiste tarned extremoly pale; his eye grew dull 


and lustreless, his lip juivered, his voice was 
aadible as be said; ‘Thank ‘ou, Fanny,” and, without 
remembering the preacace of ela Roche, he walked 


out of the room."* 

And yet this little heartless coquette learns how 
to love really and in earnest ; this wilful, 
spoiled, and selfish child learns how to be a patient 
nurse and dutiful and forbearing even to what 
would have sorely tried the good and brave ; this 
inconstant butterfly becomes fixed and firm, and 
all this metamorphosis is brought about by love, 
by faith, and by trath. Honour to Miss Kavanagh's 
morality ; we would that it were more commonly 
believed in. 

Perhaps the best tale of all, the most artistic, 
and in most harmonious proportions, is ** Adrien.” 
The two portraits are capital ; 


Adrien's 


atching listlesasly every 

active With has shrewd, tatelligrent coun- 
tenance, durk, curly hair, and well-knit, though dimitnu- 
tive frame,—he was only fifteen,—Adrien of 
favourable i the i 


melting dripping, peeling po singing suatches of 
songs In epite of bi oA, onions 
inte the pan when the dripping hed reached frying heat, 
ami, in short, preparing that fevonrite French dish— 
onion sup, which cre long was smoking on the table in 
an old earthenware tareen,”* 

How poor grandmother went to the Barritres 
with wicked old Madame Moreau, got unseemly 
over her cups, was lost, taken up by the police, 
found by Adrien and by “Grand Jean,” the 
Auvergnat ; how the seedy old portress turns out 
a Christian-hearted woman in disguise, and Grand 
Jean is always of first-rate excellence ; how Adrien’s 
—- increase, and his stature with them ; and 
how the simple old woman learns sobriety and 
avoids Madame Moreau, remain hidden in the 
tale itself. Let those who will find oat, They 
might employ their time worse, and give a lower 
exercise to their minds, In conclusion, we beg to 
thank Miss Kavanagh very heartily for the pleasure 
she has afforded us, and to congratulate her on 
her undeniable success and the happy use she 
makes of her powers, 


Home and the Priest. By Girolamo Volpé. 
(Newby,} 

A lighthouse at the bottom of a deep mine is 
useless, and it is none the more valuable if care- 
fully built and superintended by a great man. 
So with ‘Home and the Priest.” It may be 
perfectly well-intentioned, but it is needless, and 
the name usually apphed to men and things of 
this kind is—** bore.” We English people don’t 
want to be warned continually against the Roman 
enna Hen to prevent our plunging into 

ahommedanism, or applauding Bhuddah, are 
equally required. The genins of a nation is o 











riest”” was wanted in no form, but to be pre- 
sented to us in the shape of a novel ix really 


objectionable—it is attacking us off our guard, and | 


then appealing to our candour, The poor novel, 
intended to offer a combination of good plot and 
wholesome character, of all kinds whatever, is 
gradually being dragged down to expediency lite- 
rature, and is only saved by such works appeari 

at intervals as *‘Adam Bede,” “Jane Eyre, 

“Vanity Fair,” and ‘* David Copperfield.” Signor 
Volpé has committed a double offenee. He has 
first thrust upon us a something we did not 
want, and secondly he has achieved his task 
in such a form as to preclude any approbation. 
It is said a great man, but recently dead, 
actually translated the first volume of this work 
—but even the understandings of great men fail 


in age. 

The tale of this novel is told in three lines ; 
Amalia, a devotee and » young woman, is 
in love with Francesco, who is in love with 
Amalia, and who despises mass. Don Giu- 
seppe, the confessor, extorts her secret, and forces 
her tomarry a male devotee, one Alfredini. The 
priest then falls in love with Amalia, goes to 
extreme — an ish novel, or rather 
a novel published in English—is foiled, and dies 
of choles, By this time Alfredini has also made 
his exit, and Amalia and Francesco are happy— 
unless the confessor haunts them. During his 
lifo—it est toujowrs la, The grand fault of the 
book is this, that Giuseppe is exhibited as the 
usual priest—the writer forgetting that he thereby 
casts a slur upon many millions, who consent to 
live in communion with these ecclesiastics. The 
work is ably written, but this admission does not 
prove it shoulil have been printed. Who could 
applaud the following ? 

“ With delight Francesco thought he shonld soon be a 
—. celebrating his nuptial banquet among bones and 

ls, with epectres and shades fur his guests anid the 
tombe of thoee who had lived.” 

Francesco, as we know, dil not assist at this 
lively entertainment ; he lived to be married and 
happy ever after, The priest Giuseppe has also a 
taste for unusual plats ; 

“The heart of his rival, shall we venture to say it, 
would at that moment have been a most acceptable 
morsel to his burning throat, could he have pressed it 
quivering, warm, and bleeding, betwoen his teeth,” 

With this pretty excerpt we have dono, if we 
except the information that Signor Girolamo 
Voipé is so very bitter against the Roman priests, 
that he has a mean opinion of all Romanists, and 
draws such « cruelly exceptional picture of the 
interior of a Roman church, that its parallel is to 
be found only in some ranting * Little Salem.” 


Harry Evelyn ; or, Romance of the Atlantic. A 
Naval Tale founded on Facts, By Vico-Admiral 
Hercules Robinson, Author of ‘‘Sea Drift.” 
One Vol. (James Blackwood.) 


We confess to a strong partiality for nautical 
novels: they are as a class racy, hearty, and 
essentially English ; and we consequently throw 
aside the other hooks upon our table to delectate 
ourselves over the alventures of “ Harry Evelyn.” 
We are, however, compelled to confess that the 
result of our selection was unmitigated dis- 
rr aac What means such language as 
that made use of by the hero to his foreign 
wife, which, we s was simply intended 
to inform her that his friend Charles Heber 
had lost his estate by the disposal of the paternal 
eastle and acres in the Encumbered Estates Court, 
but which was sufficiently involved, according to 
our matter-of-fact notions, to bewilder a fifth-form 
boy: 

“©The government ander which he lived bad contrived 
& systern of political metralicution, worthy of the 
phil ersof which Gulliver tells us, and, 
carry it out, placed Irish landlords on a Procrastan bed, 
which curtailed and dislocated poor Charley, with 
thousands of others, into ruin," "* 


in arder to 


And, finally, what on earth had pp. 250 to 
270, and from p, 307 to the end, to do with 
the story at all! Altogether the book is, as we 
have already said, a disappointment. The jokes 


| have, in more than one instance, run the gauntlet 


of the penny papers; the principal characters cam 
scarcely open their lips without pouring forth 
long, and occasionally somewhat ina plicable, 

etical quotations, just as rational individuals 
me not do in common life; and the fiction itself, 
such as it is, might have been tokl in ten pages. 
We do not remember to have met with ‘Sea 
Drift,” but, as Viee-Admiral Herenles Robinson 
informs us in his preface that it was favourably 
received by the public, we can only regret that it 
was succeeded by * Harry Evelyn.” 





Narragansett ; or, nn (Chapman & 


Our police laws are imperfect. istrates have 
circumscribed jurisdiction over offenders; and 
the public suffers. Some future Draco of Saint 


a 4 en's must sce to this, and set it to rights, 
give the bench and the “force” powers of 
summary conviction, say for literary offences. For 
certain books are intellectual misdemeanours > 


quite as bad in their place as tty larceny in 
social manners, or slanders or libel in private 


morals, “N tt" is one of this class. 
Confused, stupid, withont intelligible lot, likeli- 
hood, portraiture, or interest, it re a 
weary waste of time to those benigh nh 
whose ill-luck may bring them into contact 

It is a marvel how such books find 


its 8. 
publishers, how any market can be ted for 
them, and how the first reader is not ibly the 


last, leaving his protest aguinst his example bei 
taken as a precedent, It is impossible to 
too harshly of such dreary rubbish. eels 
must be rooted up, cancers cauterised, and 
foolish authors who write stupid books must 
be held up a3 warnings—scareecrows, we would 
say—to those aspiring young who seek to 
e to tbook-writing as a profession without 
one renee sae of onan or intellect bay fit 
them for their calling, ‘* Na is one 
vint, and only one; o prea, appanalses of 
Sietion, which however never rises beyond smart- 
ness, and which when most quaint is most imap- 
riate. For instance, the hero thinks of his 
og which had been gored to death by a stag, and 
says that its itnage rose up before him “likes 
dead general with all his honours.” Let him who 
will find out the likeness between a dead dog and 
adead general ‘‘with all his honours.” s is 
only one of the inapplicable similes with which 
the work abounds, and which, though clever in 
themstlyes, lose their value because they are in- 
appropriate, and without that connection of ideas 
which is the very soul of wit and hamour. 





SHORT NOTICES. 

Reewe Germanique. Tomo  septiime, ; Sre 
livraison; tome huitiime, Ire et 2e livraison. 
8vo. (Paris: A. Franck.) This review, although 
of a comparatively recent date, has risen at 
once to very great and deserved celebrity. 
Conducted by two eminent littérateurs, Messrr. 
Dollfus and Retftzer, its position in the wide arena 
of periodical publications is one which hitherto 
was fectly unoccupied. The Reve des Dewx 
M and other such journals devoted, it is 
true, and still devote, some space to the critical 
survey of German thonght; but a few occasional 
rerdus are scarcely sufficient to furnish a 

correct estimate of the intellectual progress of such 
a country as Germany, and whilst English litera- 
ture supplied materials enough for a long esta- 
blished and now flourishing recwei!, the Revue 
Britannique, it was to us a subject of astonishment 
that a similar undertaking had not been started 
with jal reference to our trans-Rheinan friends. 
The three numbers now before us give a very 
gool idea of the manner in which the Rerwe 
Gicrmenigae is written, Germany, of course, sup- 
plies all the materials, but these are worked out 
in a variety of sha Here, we have condensed 
translations from the papers of Teutonic savants ; 
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there, articles on German science and literature 
by French writers ; thus, the namber for October 
last begins with a very interesting peper, entitled 
“* Tes études Celliques en Allemagne,” by M. Alfred 
Maury; whilst a little further on we find an 
analysis of Professor Schleiden’s work on the 
Isthmus of Suez, novela, poetry, divinity, bio- 
graphy, science ; 
Quidquid agunt hamines, nostri est farrago libelli. 

A short but complete résumé brings together the 
chief items of literary gossip ; letters from corre- 
spondents at Berlin, Heidelberg, and other lange 
towns add to the interest of the review by 
embodying information collected on the spot ; 

y, a chronique Parisienne reminds the reader 
that the publication which discourses to him 
about Germany is got up within a quarter of an 
hour's walk from the Boulevard des Italiens. 


Church of England Monthly Review, (Bell & 
Daldy.) The articles are pleasantly written in a 
liberal spirit ; that on Science om Scripture is 
& useful protest against blind faith and efforts to 
avoid the duty of employing reason for the sake of 
obtaining an ignorant and self-satisfied sense of 
security, instead of manfully grappling with 
doubts, fears, and difficulties, The article on 
Household Relations deserves to be extensively 
read, as it contains much noticeable truth. The 
following is excellent, and might be studied with 
advantage by a well-known Recorder and Q.C. : 

“The abolition of caste is alwaya most distasteful to 
the higher chasses,ani we offen see lurking pride is solely 
the motive of the dix wings remarks om servants 
site proome day, tive complaint ia that they are quite 
like Indies! yet these very mistresses are scrupulously 
particular wut having refined-looking servants, and 
cannot endure anything vulrar or coarse about them. 
The truth is, they wish for a chase or caste of who 
may be known as their servanta, not mistaken for thern- 
selves. But the consticition of Britain recognises no 
cashes; the lowest born child may rise to tho highest 
offices, and the servant to«lay may be mistress to-morrow. 
Such being the case, is it not better for all parties ubat 
be no budge of servitude ?'* 


Wood's Natural History. (Routl ) Part9 
contains some admirable - on mole and 
We extract from Mr. Wood's chapter on 


the otter w beautiful sage, premising that we 
do not offer an giisatioa te the ten ropounded 
in our excerpt. We print it as well worth re- 


metmbering ; 
“ A shoal of fish is swimming quietly through the clear 
stream, Uunking of nothing but themselves, their food, 


and their physecal enjoyment of existence. Snddeniy, 
from some anknown sphere, of which can form a 


their dim sight cannot penctrate, and whose 
atmosphere is too etherin! for their frames to 
breathe and live. Ever and anon the terrible pursuer is 
mysteriously among them, like the destroying angel 
among the Egyptians, and ns often as it is seen, snatches 
away one of f number in its fatal grasp, mud vanishes 
ey lage hig owe inte the unseen realms above, 
'o the » the Otter must a4 8% supernatural 
being, for it cames from # world which is above their con- 
emeion, amd reteria thereto at will, a visible and in- 
carnate Death. AN aninusls, creations, and existences, 
have some iden of a being thas is superior to themselves 
and that being, which to their minds conveys the highest 
Gis ay mundane Ml ae 
y #tand in ight a 
of the heathen ideus of the Divine nature... 24 
“At the present day, and even in this country, the 
same contracted idews nre too evident, for there are many 
uarrow-miuded persons who are incapable of receiving a 
deity that is mure loving than themselves, aud can only 
Sppreciate one that is more powerful. Their form of praise 


is expressed by fear and trembling, and the arnount of 
their reverence is measured by the amount of punishment 
which they think he can inflict upon them. with Wie 


savage natives of the Southern seas, who consistently | 


honcur the tations of their piteous te- 
precations of his , and lie tremb before him fn 
slavish fear. Servile terror is the farm oi respect which 


aw Dm Bie those whom they honour, and which 
ie ee ly exact from those by whom they desire 
_ Manual for Rifle Volunteers. (Stanford.) Here 
is another voluntary on the rifle and its practice, 
If in the multitude of counsellors there is wisdom, 
surely in the crowd of these printed preceptors 
there must be much information of a most in- 
valuable character, 


Idols in the Heart ; The Christian's Mirror, or 


Words in Scason, By A. L. O, EB. (Nelson & 
Sons.) The author of these books is always suc- 
cessful in obtaining a given end. They are class 
literature, and cannot expect long notices, but 
doubtless their influence is greater than that 
— by many a more extensively reviewed 
A Christmas, The Nezt Christinas, and the 
Christmas after that. By Theophilus Oper. 
(James Blackwood.) Second Edition, This is a 
pleasant little work enough. The author is deter- 
mined to look on the bright side of things, aud 
resolutely turns his back upon the dark. The 
pathos is certainly superior to the fan, for while 
the latter is sometimes unrestrained, the fermer is 
always natural and cheerful—for pathos may be 
very cheerful, The tale itself is as old as ships. 
A lad leaves England as a middy, is supposed to 
be lost, and turns up at the right moment. The 
mother’s grief when hoping against hope—when 
the son is actually in the home once more, is very 
fairly done : i apa ‘ 
“She went out wandering again, scarc and search= 
ing for what she feared she cond not dnd, 
. mm again where the portrait hang, 
“* Who's thero—who's there?’ she suddenly screamed. 
Tt was Uncle John who entered, 
have something to tell me?’ she asked, His 
Ups formed * Yea." 


had so often looked ont for a youthfal by 
us handsome as be a nn oe aaled herself whether 
she should hear what Uncle John had to gay. She deter- 
mined she should, and went back to the room abe had just 
before left, anil she went to her chair and eat down calmly, 
lockingr wt ht oe the lips paler than ever, and 


the hand yet laid apon 
“ Antie—eloae the door. Kneel down by my side, 


Unele John—brother, go on. I will hear you without 
attering a word.’ 

** Behold, there was a dead man carricd ont, the only 
son of his mother, and she was a widow, Amd when he 
saw her, be had compassion on her, and said ‘ Weep not.” 
And be came and touched the ber, and they that bare 
And he said, ‘Ariee.” And he that was 

to speak. 


him stool etill, 
And be delivered him 


oo 


“*My Sow. Bx nent.’ 
“In a moment be was at her feet. In a moment be 


was there, lying on her breast. 
“* Ob, my son! Oh, my sont’ 
“*Unele John! Unele John !—hbow could you keep me 


in gaspense t0 len Fe 
ws ‘e wore afraid to tell you, sister.” 
“Nay, you should have beens sure that the Will thas 


let a lost som be onee again encircled by a mother’s arma, 
would, give that mother strength to meet the coming 
Ome. 


“*True, true,’ said Unele John. ‘ Trac, trac; bat you 
women, you know, are so wenk; with us men who are 
strong--who are «trong, it's otherwise.’ 

Halloa, bring forward the green morocco chair, Mra. 
Mac, strong Uncle John has need of it, 

Travellers’ Tales. Wy Theta. (Thomson.) This 
book consists of a number of very even sketches. 
There is nothing in the pages to which objection 
can be taken, but at the same time we find nothing 
to which a higher term than ‘ moderate talent 
can be applied. The best paper is the “* History 
of an Arm-chair,"”—the worst, ‘the Narrative of 
Mr. Steelquil.” Theta must learn that to ridicule, 
most unjustifiably, literary men, on his entrance 
into literature, will not soften the thorns he will 
inevitably find on the road. 

The Cornhill Magazine, a measure of good 
grain, is before us. Want of » alone prevents 
a fall and cordial notice of this periodical, which 
is, as very safely expected, a great suecess. 

Tie Human Faee Divine, By Mrs. A. Gatty, 
(Bell & Daldy.) This is an odd little book, written 


evertheless, she is always readable, and may be 
fearlessly placed in the hands of the best little 
girls in the land. 

We have received several little almanacs, pub- 
lished by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, also Monthly Gleanings from the Field — 
and Garden, very chastely illustrated. 

New Enrriox.—We have received a copy of the 
second edition of Sewn Tiles by Seon Authors, 
edited lw Mr. F. E. Smedley. Knowing the 
charitable aim of the publication, we are to 
record this evidence of its success. Que of the | 
seven tales is by Miss Pardoe, and bears the evi- 
dence of her usual good construction. 


N. a lady who has more desire than power to write. a 


— FRENCH 


M, Covars is as ard. ver for Madame de 
Longueville, and ifthe.» —_ le la Rochefoucauld 
were to walk suddenly inte. se philosopher's little 
— = the Te we Lm he would a 
ro gota orsewhipping on account 
lis bela fone towards the far lady. However, 
the Latin proverb is still true; nemo morfalium 
oraniius keris sepit, and not even Madame de 
Longneville’s character is blameless. Whilst 
relating the early part of the life of his heroine, 
M. Cousin could indulge in brilliant fancies, 
panegyrise to his heart's content, and imagine 
that he was descanting on all the graces and 
virtues embodied in one single person ; but what 
would he say about the Fronde period f To leave 
it unmentioned, to slur it over, was quite impos- 
sible, to plead on behalf of the Condé family 
extenuating circumstances appeared almost as 
bad ; the biographer rushed boldly fi aeedias res, 
and instead ot hopelesaly putting off the evil day, 
he determined og dealing at once with the un- 
pleasant part of his task, the better to enjoy after- 
wards its genial and sunshiny aspects, The 
volume we are now considering is accordingly a 
sombre record of errors, weaknesses, nay, even 
ermmes ;* it is the narrative of the three dismal 
— 1651, 1652, 1653, ‘pendant! lesquelles,” as 
M, Cousin says, “la sar de Condé, plus coupatle 
encore que son frére, comme aussi plus te, 
plus politique, et plus hardic, Centratnant bien plus 
qielle n'est entrainde par lui, se précipite, et préci- 
pile avec elle sa maison, la monerchvie, et la France 
dans les aventures les plus périlleuses,” 

A few years ago M. Cousin's reputation was 
chiefly that of a philosopher; he had, with M. 
Royer-Collard, hotsted in the French university 
the banner of spiritualism, und by his eloquent 
lectures on the history of metaphysics, _— 
contributed to the reaction which was then takin 
place agninst the doctrines of Condillac, But 
since the publication of his famous volume on 
Pascal, he has deserted philosophy for epry L 
he has identified himself with the society of the 
time of Mazarin, and the Aadbitwés of Ma de 
Rambonillet’s drawing-room, or Mademoiselle de 
Sendéry’s literary coterie, are the only beings 
whose company he seeks. Some people, M. Taine, 
for instance, may call this a deplorable mania ; 
we cannot share their prejudice, and we wonld not 
value too lightly a taste to which we owe so many 
interesting life-like sketches. M. Cousin's dis- 
ciples will find much to arrest their attention in 
this new contribution to the biography of Madame 
de Longueville ; the history of the dle itself, 
the portraits of Mazarin, Anne of Austria, Mold, 
and the other dramatis r, are strikingly 
characteriatic, and al the author is Hempel 
too much predisposed in favour of what he 
the unity of France, that is to say, absolutism, 
we cannot help admiring that glowing enthusiasm 
which makes M. Cousin's works read like the 
productions of a —_ man of one-and-twenty. 

Good or bad, M. Cousin's influence over his 
contemporaries has been very great, and mono- 
graphies are quite the fashion. M. Amadée 
Renée’s ‘* Nidees de Mazarin” was an excellent 
book of the same description, and now we have to 
announce in M. Francis Monnier a third portrait- 
painter who has selected the de vicuz: tempe for the 
subject of his studies.+ Like Madame de Longue- 
ville, Chancellor d’Aguesseau has played a con- 
spicuous part in the political history of his own 
wrk with _ — squabbles, “ Lyre 
‘nigenifus, an © parliamentary opposition 
Louis XV. he was ainealy connected, and he had 
to suffer exile on account of his manly resistance 
to a corrupt government which had not even the 
merit of d to muke despotism tolerable. 
M. Francis Monnier’s memoir of D’Aguesseau is 
not only accurate, complete, and erudite; it is 

*“ Malame de Longueville pendant ta Fromde,”’ par 
M. Victor Cousin, 1651-43. 8vo. (Paris: 

+ “Le Chancetier D'Aguessean; 
idées politiques, ct son infleence sur lc mouvernent des 
eeprits pendant la eee eee pect Lo 
Mens TAHVERAX 
a nmnesin par M. Francis Monuler. 8¥o, (Paris: 
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also written in a most interesting manner, and the 
author, who has evidently taken up his task con 
amore, often rises to true poetry whilst describing, | 
for instance, the chancellor's occupations at | 
Fresnes, the circumstances of his di and 
the various members of that truly noble family. 
oe and Mathieu Molé are two names 
which naturally suggest themselves together in our 
historical reminiscences; as the grave, im ing | 
figure of the latter seems to tower above the une 

principled and intriguing characters of the Fronde, | 
80, omidst wretches such as Dubois, Bissy, Law, 
and the er ie himself, D' Aguesseau's high moral 
bearing shines forth with extraordinary lustre. 
The contrast between the repulsive death of 
Dubois and the dignified retreat of the chancellor 
has been bar’ Raggi ors.# nar oon out by M. Francis 
Monnier. introduction contains all the | 
bibliographical details necessary towards a full 
—— of D’Aguesseau’s life, and in the 
a dix will be found collected several letters 
and memoirs hitherto unpublished, by Fouquet, 
Domat, and other public characters of the same 
period. 

We hear on all sides loud complaints about the 
scepticism which prevails in France, the general 
immorality, and the systematic neglect of the 
things which do not refer immediately to money 
or pleasure. This, no doubt, is a just reproach, 

perhaps it is on this very account that we 
notice on the other hand an undoubted reaction in 
favour of works bearing if not a decidedly religious, 
yet, certainly a serious stamp. The denne, 
the Revue des Deux Mondes, the Journal des Débats 
talk of God and of eternity in a manner which 
thirty years ago would not have been deemed 
possible by the fellow countrymen of Béranger 
and Paul-Louis Courier ; fevilletonistes discuss the 
separating of Church and State with all the erudi- 
tions of doctors in canon law, and books like 
Madame de Gasparin’s ‘* Horizons,” and Samuel 
Vincent's “' Protestantiome en France” ap on 
the list of circulating library publications. Of 
course, we must not allow ourselves to be too 
much elated by this phenomenon; the present 
pular literature, such as we find it exemplified, 
‘or instance, in the books of M, Feydeau, is so 
thoroughly disgusting that a rush to the opposite 
extreme was almost unavoidable; but still the 
sytnptoms are cheering, and prove that we must 
not yet despair of secing amongst our neighbours 
a healthier tone of morality widely diffused. The 
book entitled ‘* Du Protestantisme en Prance" * 
was published exactly thirty years ago, yet as the 
uestions treated of in it do not derive their interest 
rom transitory topics, or the trifling events of 
the day, it still preserves its entire force and the 
ents it contains are in all respects the very 
points which are universally brought forward by 
those who prefer to frivolous gossip an apprecia- 
tion of the topics connected with the existence of 
modern society. ‘‘Sur fa plupart des points 
@histoire ou de doctrine que Samuel Vincent a 
touchés dans son intéressant travail, il a derance 
tle beaucoup les ideés de son temps et se trouve d accord 
avec les meilleurs esprits dw nétre.” This last 
quotation is from the introduction written for the 
present edition by M. Prevost Paradel, who is 
certainly one of the thinkers of our own time the 
best qualified to examine and judge — volume 
or fact relating to that oat questio, liberty of 
conscience. Taking the word Protestantism in its 
widest signification, M. Prevost Paradol compares 
the situation of the religious communities which 
claim that title with the circumstances in which 
the Romish faith is placed, and pointing to the 
inevitable separation of the temporal from the 
spiritual, he proves satisfactorily that the future 
belongs to the churches of the Reformation, because 
the structure of Roman Catholicism, if deprived 
the assistance bestowed upon it by the secvlar | 
power, must necessarily fall to the ground. Re- | 
printed with so remarkable an introduction, the 
volume of the Nimes pastor appears at the very 
moment when public attention is, so to say, com: 























* “ Du Protestantiame en France,” por Samuel Vincent. 
Nouvelle edition, avec ane introduction par M, Prevost 
Paradol, limo. (Paris; Michel Levy.) | 
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pelled to watch the transformation of all eccle- 
siastical institutions ; and it is destined to a greater 
amount of popularity even than the one it obtained 
during the reign of Charles X, The little book 
called **Zes Horizons Célestes,” + issued anony- 
mously, but known to be the production of 
Madame de Gasparin, is another contribution of 
French Protestantism to the literature of the nine- 
teenth ——. Whilst perusing this delightful 
volume, we feel carried away far from the toils 
and sorrows of this world, we are brought almost 
within reach of eternity, and the pros 

to our view are well calculated to fill us with 
peace and true happiness, Some persons will 
— cg that, departing from the plan fol- 
owed inthe ‘* /orizons Prochains,” Madame de 
a a has not employed fiction in the service of 


i, 
truth; this, however, is mere matter of taste. 


| About the beauty of the style, the freshness and 


brilliancy of the description, there can be but one 
opinion. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The great holiday of Monday next is likely to 
be one of the large attendance days at the Crystal 
Palace. Besides the attractions announced by ad- 
vertisement, it is understood that peculiar interest 
attaches to the occasion from its being the in- 
tention of scveral of the leading Rifle Brigades to 

roceed to the Palace on that day. The London 

ifle Brigade, now nearly 1000 strong, have issued 
an order fora parade to be formed at Guildhall at 
10 o'clock A.M., for the purpose of proceeding to 
the Palace, accompanied by the regimental band. 
The First Surrey Rifle Corps, with their band, will 
also attend, Many other corps, in town and 
country, will likewise be represented, and as no 
place affords such peculiar facilities for great 
public recognitions, there is no doubt but thet 
this, the first t assemblage of the members of 
the various rifle brigades, will be weloomed by the 
most enthusiastic reception, 

On the 7th of next month, the first number of a 
new weekly paper will appear, entitled The Army 
and Navy Gazette, The editor is Mr. W. H. 
Russell. This journal is to be devoted to the 
discussion of questions relating to the naval and 
military services and national defences, and the dif- 
fusion of authentic information upon these subjects, 


M, Girardin’s Congress pamphlet, which some 
people have declared to be actually less brilliant 
than its predecessors, has, however, reached its 
tenth edition, 

Mr. Shirley Brooks's serial, The Gordian Awot, 
is now completed by the simultaneous publication 
of the three concluding parts. 


The best news which has come from France 
during the week is to the effect that efforts are 
being made (a rather vague assertion) to give 
liberal opinions some chance of a hearing. A new 
daily paper, entitled Le Progrés, has appeared at 
Lyons. It has a most efficient staff of editors and 
contributors, and promises well in every respect. 
The only fear is, that should it fulfil the promise 
of its programme in the first three or four numbers, 
it will be too good to live long. Another notice- 
able fact is the purchase of the Courrier de Paris 
—not by M. de Girardin, as has been stated, but 
by the Comte d' Haussonville, 

The Great Globe in Leicester Square is daily at- 
tracting many visitors by the delivery of a lecture 
on the all-absorbing topic of the Arctic regions. 
The lecturer explains the route taken by Sir John 
Franklin ; that of his successor, Captain M*Clin- 
tock ; the spot on which the long-lost ships were 
embedded in the ice; and the course of the Great 
Fish River, which is now so painfully associated 
with the history of Arctic discovery. Many hours 
may be spent just now in the Great Globe, 
Leicester Square, in @ manner as pleasant as it is 
profitable. 


A grand tea meeting was held at Manchester, 
on Thursday, in honour of phonetic science, when 
its promoter, Mr. Isaac Pitman, received an 
—_ address under the superintendence of the 

ayor, 


The annual mecting of the Crystal Palace Com- 
pany was held on Thursday. It was stated that 
the gross income of the year amounted to 134.0681, 
and the expenditure to 88,7531, whilst the net 
earnings last year were 35,0741; those of the 
seagere year are 45,315/, The sum now available 
or division amounts, with the reserve brought 
over, to 57,9402 The Chairman took a very hope. 
ful view of the future prospects of the sharcholders. 


The subscribers to the Field Lane Night Refuge 
Charity have held a meeting during the week. 
The report read was most satisfactory. ** Since 
the opening of the first small refuge in 1549, 
27,846 persons had obtained shelter. They had 
received 215,922 lodgings and 589,523 loaves of 
bread ; while 304 youths had been restored to 
their friends, and situations obtained for 2422 
men and youths. Beneficial as such refuges were 
to males, they were infinitely more so to homeless 
and defenceless young females. The female re 
had been open two years and a-half, during whic 
period it had received 1952 homeless gitls, sup- 
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lied 24,328 lodgings, and given away 44,755 
Poaves of bread, Of the sauneee thus taken from 
the streets 156 had been clothed and placed out as 
domestic servants, 112 had been admitted into 
refuges and reformatories ; Sf had been received 
into houses of business as workers, 846 had obtained 
constant employment, 10 widows had slept in the 
refuge till they had earned enough to furnish their 
rooms, and 16 girla had been restored to their 
friends. Altogether 498 persons had been provided 
for.” 


Maxcuester Art Uston.--More than 
27,000 tickets are distributed. The list for the 
Liverpool Art Union is just closed, and 32,000 
shares have been disposed of, enabling the com- 
mittee to distribute 100 prizes, amounting in the 
aggregate to 1, 3002. 


Reeka or tHe Paver Duty.—A meeting of 
the Committee of “The Newspaper and Periodical 
Proes Association” was held at Peele’s Coffee 
House some days sines, when it was detennined 
that a large and influential deputetion should 
wait upon the Chancellor of the Pachannar, prior 
to the meeting of Parliament, to press the con- 
sideration of this tax upon his attention, 


INTERESTING AND IMpoRTANT Discovery oF 
Maxvecrirrs,—The learned and religious world 
of St. Petersburg has lately hal a wonderful and 
an enviable treat atfonled it, mothing less than o 
aight of the most interesting and, if the calcuia- 
tions made upon the subject be correct, by very 
far the oldest manuscripts in existence. Some 
time back the well-known Professor Tischendorf, 
surmising, and, as the issue shows, not without 
sufficient reason, that the monasteries of the East 
contained in them stores of learning, the recovery 
of which would be a matter not only of interest, 


hut of great importance te the world, proposed to | 


the Russian government that, if the necessary 
assistance shoukl be granted to him, he would 
himself undertake to explore those countries in 
which he deemed it most probable that the 
coveted! treasures Iny sonsenled His proposal was 
accopted ; and, after about a yeur's travel, and 
diligent search in Greek, Assyrian, Persian, 
Abyssinian and other religions establishments, the 
Professor has returned to Europe Inden with 
results of his investigations, far surpassing tho ex- 
fe mtr of the most sanguine, and of the 


tighest possible importance to the Christian - 


Church. The reader will see that we are not over- 
stating the value of the discoveries made, when we 
mention that thereare among them Syriac, Coptic, 
Greek, and other manuscript versions of Holy 
Scripture, more than o thousand years old, Sama- 
ritan versions of the Pentateuch, written in the 
original Hebrew character, the same as that in 
which Moses wrote ; no less than twelve palim- 
Psests ; portions of the Gospels, and of the Epistles 
of St, Paul, in Greek, dating back te the sixth 
century; a curious Inygment of the life of St, 
Victor, in Co 
century ; and last, but 
from the monks of Mount Sinai to the 
imperial head of the Church in 8t. Petersburg, 
in the shape of the very oldest Greek manuscript 
of the Bible extant in the world. The date of this 
treasure Professor Tischendorf assigns to the 
commencement of the fourth century; and when 
we recollect that of the three oldest MSS. of the 
New Testament, the Crdex Alexandrinus, in the 
British Museum, and the Codex Faticanus, in the 
Vatican library, are, in all probability, no older 
than the fifth century, while the Coder Ephracmi 
or Codex Regins Parisiensis is referred to the 
seventh century, we may form some conception of 
the very great importance of the successful results 
of Dr. Tisvhendori’s enterprise. Moreover, ag is | 
well known, there is no manuscript with whieh | 
we have up to this time been acquainted, contain- 
ing the whole of the Bible complete, that ia sup- 
posed to possess n higher antiquity than the tenth 
century, The MS. Alexandrinus is deficient in 
several parts of the New Testament; the MS, 
Vaticanus in many parts both of the Old and New 
Testaments; and the Codex Epliremi is a Codex 
Rescriptus, and derives itsnutme from certain ascetic 
treatises of Ephrem, the Syrian, being written over , 


tic, found in a tomb of the fifth | 
} test of all, an offering | 





lin, 
hee Peocabrhign Hall" ts fall of such quaint ideas 


fragments of which are now legible. Dut the mamu- 
seript in question net only contains the whole 
of the old and New Testaments without any 
deficiency, bat the entire epistle of St, Barnabas 
in addition ; which, as cur renders are aware, wax 
in many places received as canonical in early 
times, but a considerable portion of the first part 
of which we have hitherto possessed only in the 
form of a Latin translation. We trust that the 
advantages to be derived from these great acqui- 
sitions to Biblical lore will ere long be made 
universal ; and whenever that shall be, we shall 
be very glad to hear Dr. Tischendorf's opinion not 
only as tothe precise time when, but as to the 
place where, this last manuseriptin particular was 
written: though with regard tothe first point, the 
fact of Eusebius in his *‘‘ Eeclesiastical History ™ 
(iii, 25) placing the Epistle of Barnabas amon 

the spurious writings {ra »déa), seems to lea 

to the supposition that the manuscript must have 
been written before his time, or at least before 
the time at which he wrote his history, and to 
bear out the learned Professor in BGxing the date 
at a period not long after a.p, 300. We shall 
look with no little impatieuce for a more detailed 
account than we have as yet received of the 
valuable fruits of Dr. Tischendorf's labours. 


Wituers Geutun.—Death has been busy of 
lute among the celebrities of the world. Wilheha 
Grimm breathed his last at Berlin, on the 17th 
inst., in the sixty-fifth year of his age. Though 
little known in England, yet were Wilhelm and 
Jacob Grimm, with the sole exception of Alexander 
von Humboldt, long the stars of modern Germany ; 
nor in fact has any one done nearly so much ax 
they for the language and literature of their native 
land, The eller brother, Jacob, now in his sixty- 
seventh year, is, perhaps, the better known of the 
two in England ; but he himself tells us how very 
much he has been indebted in all bis gigantic 
literary lubours to the assistance of Wilhelm, The 
two brothers were through life as united in tastes 
as they were by blood ; for nearly half a century 
they worked together, and the result of this system 
of cooperation has been the wonder and admira- 
tion of all students of German philology. In 
their scientific treatment of language they have 
never been surpassed; and the whole progress 
made of late by philologists in their investigations 
into the different members of the Teutonic family 
of languages, may be said toe have owed its origin 


to the untiring [abours of these two celebrated 
brothers. 
Washington Irving, the most 


— of 
American writers, is no more, Vashingtom 
Irving, the ardent follower of the English humour- 
ista of the last century, has at lust gone to his 
rest, dying full of years, for he was more than 
seventy-six. Of atl Aneto writers he is most 
read in England ; indeed, his books are household, 
and will be in English hands as long aa the works 
of those writers whom he so humbly and reveren- 
tially followed. Early misfortunes certainly gave 
that gentle tone to his writings which is found so 
attructive—in his case a loss of fortune was not i 
succceded by the destruction of all philan- 
thropy, nor did the loss of the intended 
vertner of his life result in hatred to his 
Kind. In the earlier portion of bis literary career 
he almost naturalised himself to this coum. | 
try. Washington [rving obtained 1500 yuineas 
for his “ Tales of a Traveller,” 3000 guineas for 
the “ Life of Columbus ;” but itis not from 
these works that his name is so well known in 
England as by the ‘‘Salmiygundi,” ‘ Bracebridge 
Hall,” and the ‘*Sketch-buok.” These works are 
asweet and faithful echo of the noble voices of 
Addison, Goldsmith, Sterne, and Fielding. Who, 
knowing rooks, does not remember the aptness of 
the reference to their night cawings hy Washing- 
ton Irving's auppasition that *‘ they were quarrel- 

for a little more blanket?’ The whole of | 





as this just quoted. Ever gentle, philosophical, 
and pore, Washington Irving was a very model 
of literary character,conferring diguity on his pro- 
fession, and protesting by his daily life, against 





' the fearful state of moral 


the shocks which literature frequently receives by the 
stupidities and false steps of some of her followers. 
We have to record the death of Lord Holland, 
fourth baron, Lort Holland was born at Holland 
House in 1802, and succeeded to the tithe in 1840, 
He was educated at Christ Church, Oxford, and 
was for some time attaché at St. Petersburg, and 
afterwards minister-plenipotentiary at Florence. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 


—— 
Paris, December 21st. 

Thert really is one point in French morality 
that would require volumes written, fitly to casti- 
gate it, IT mean the inaane, bonndless love of 
notoriety. This is, it may be said, a fault of all 
modern nations, more or less; but it has certain 
limits with most communities—with the French 
only it has none, The worse the crime, the more 
admired the criminal, especially if that criminal 
bea woman. When Mdme. Laffarge was tried, 
it is related that the namber of heads turned by 
her was fabulous; and while there remained any 
chance of her acquittal, the number of thoze who 
meant to ask for her hand were beyond counting, 
and in this number were grave and elderly men, 
—men, even, belonging to the French magistracy. 
Here, again, it may be said that a difference of 
opinion might exist ag to the guilt, that pity 
increased any other feeling, and that the lovers of 
Mdme. Laffarge might be the adorers of injared 
innocence, the suitors of a woman whose famomty 
(this was the word used by M, Paillet, her de- 
fender} rested upon little short of martyniom. 
But what is to 5 said in the case of Angelina 
Lemoine? Here there is no doubt, no excuse, no 
possible hope—but only the proof and the svowal 
of the most horrible corruption it is possible to 
conceive. I am setting aside the crime, even the 
guilt, consequent upon the corruption ; I am look- 
ing only to what, perhaps, may be called the 
lesser sin—the base, infamous amour of Mdile. 
Lemoine with her mother's coschman! For 
having been accused of this, for having been forced 
to acknowledge this as true, for having been ex- 
posed to utter with her own lips the confession of 
a fault so monstrous, so revolting—for this, Ange- 
lina Lemoine has become a heroine, and sees her- 
self the object of the legitimate attentions of 
persons actually respectable, by name, birth, and 
pesition, Angelina Lemoine is sought for in 
tharriage by a considerable number of Frenchmen. 
This, be think, speaks more for the absolute im- 
morality of this country than any fact that has 
hitherto come under my notice ; because, in this 
case, there is bunt only one reason for the effect, 
and that is the mere notoriety, the sacrifice of 
everything to the notion of noise and exterior 
show, even of an infamous kind. Angelina 
Lemoine has been “talked of *—talked of, it is 
true, in a court of criminal justice, held up to 
shame before a bench of judges, a jury, and the 
population of a province—but “talked of!” 

he noise, the notoriety, I again say, is the desi- 
deratum. The girl does pot deny her guilt, and 
every word she utters only proves tore and more 
ebasoment into which 
the unfortunate creature is plunged. And yet, as 
T have said, there are men of fair respectability 
who would associate their destinies with that of 
this girl, give her their name, and conduct her 
into public places upon their arm, 

It strikes tne that this serves to explain man 
a circumstance of the present time in France, an 
gives the key to many a compromise between tho 
respect for domestic honour and the respect for 
mere outward show. Balzac once suid (and the 
speech bas become unluckily a proverb), ‘* that no 
woman worthy of the name conld live higher up 
than a first floor,” and Eugéne Sue was for ever, in 
his too-greedily read novels, repeating that ‘no 
woman was worthy of the name who was not sur- 
rounded hy all the accessories of luxury.” 

This brought about, of course, the preference 
awarded to the pedestal over the statue mounted 
upon it—the preference given to those signs of 





| wealth by which ao Woman was oncom 


round, over any merit she might herself intrin- 
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sically possess. Thus far, it may be said that the 
Inxury-worship was harmless—-but that it can 
nover altagether be. First, notoriety applied to 
mere riches ; next, it became utterly regardless of 
the means by which wealth was acruired, and 
women whose luxury was the avowed gift of others 
than their husbands, became (so long as they had 
mbney to spend) the equals in position of thase 
whose conduct was irreproachable ; little by little, 
money ceased to be the only medium for securing 
netonety, and ANY means came to be accepted 
that could command it. ‘To be “ talked of ° upon 
any acconnt-—that was soon the one thing 
needfnl in order to fix the admiration 
of Paris—and, indeed, | may say of all Franes, 
for the purity or wafeeté of the provinces was 
rapidly transtormed into a myth, When this 
deplorable condition of things wax once bronght 
about, actual crime had asx thir a chance as any- 
thing else for producing celebrity, and making 
this or that individual an object of universal and 
rapturous interest ; just as there is no considera- 
tion for the superiority of personal worth over 
the fuct of mere external By so there ix no 
difference made between a greater or less degree 
of guilt—all guilt being looked upon as the 
medium through which notoriety is procured, 
I say, once more, this is a state of things which 
should make people seriously reflect, and if there 
are still among us in England persons (such as we 
may all of us have had oceasion to note too many); 
persons who raveabont the “ pleasantnessand ense” 
of French manners, and the agreeability of French 
society, and the *‘charming gaiety " of French van- 
devilles, and the ** entrain” of French novels ; if 
these still exist, let them think well over the social 
condition to which all these several “ charning,” 
and “pleasant,” and ‘agreeable’ things have 
b t French men and women, and let them 
see if they would like sentiments such as are 
every day showing themselves here, to become 
those of the sens and brothers of English women, 
and whether, if an Angelina Lemoine were pos: 
sible in our own country, they would like half-a- 
handred “proper” families to be exposed to the 
chance of counting Lemvine one fine day among 
their members, and bearing their name! I must, 
on this point, adda few words! I do not attempt 
to consider ourselves in England as more immacn- 
late than our fellow-nations, Unfortunately, our 
morality is, at this present moment, giving but 
too many examples of its weakness ; but | maintain 
that our occasional backslidings have other charac. 
teristics. I will net blink the question of Made- 
line Smith; but here again there was reom for that 
self-willedness, of which we are #0 largely acensed 
by our Continental neighbours—we aight choose 
to think Madeline Smith innocent, We may be 
wrong-headed about this or that crime, and take 
an adoration, if we aro so minded, for the very 
worst of their species—but it is not the fact of the 
crime that attracts us; it is not, first amd foremost, 
the sheer notoriety achieved at all and any cost ; 
this dy what itis here. The principle is a totally 
different one; and English people scarcely know 
towards what ** facilis descensus ” they are allowing 
themselves to be decoyed when they so over 
liberally pay the tribute of their admiration to the 
“pleasant” and “charming” literature of this 
day in France, with all ita “Dams aiee Cnnélias” 
anil © Paaiys.” ‘That it is which they should be 
warned against. 

There is no small amusement produced here 
just now, among the circles familiar with the Court, 


by the subject on which tarned the farewell | 


audience of General Cousin de Montauban. On 
preparing to leave for Chinu--where he commands 
the forthcoming expodition—General de Montau- 
ban, after his audience de coupé of the Emperor, 
——— toa similar audience of the Empress. 

ler Majesty talked for about twenty minutes to the 
general, but, acconling to his own account of the 
Interview, she above all spoke to him of ‘flannel 
jackets 7! All her recommendations would seem 
to have been medical, and turned upon ‘ what to 
eat, drink, and aveid,” and, above all, on account 
of the climate, the fair Empress over atid over ine 
sisted on the flannel! ** Barvloper tex de 


Kanctle !" she repeated several tines, aud seems | 
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to have done so, so frequently, that the general ! another primitive mode of interment, occasionally 


was far from pleased; and has ever since gone 
about among his friends, saying that, after all, 
he presumed Iris men would have something else 
te do than to be for ever being “wrapped up in 
flannel like rheumatic old women!" However, 
just at this moment “‘ gilets de Naneiic™ are the 
story of the moment, and everybody loughs over 
the idea of the ‘*enswathed” soldiers, thongh I 
am bound to say the laugh is not a loud one, 

Le Pere Prodigne goes on with its furious 
snecess. I ean find no other word, for it is quite 
a formidable movement, and, instead of diminixh- 
ing, increases. Some people, however, pretend 
they remark a tendency in the tronpe of the 
Gymnage to diminish erinoline, I confess I have 
not been struck by this myself, and Madame Rose 
Chéri's balloon-petticoats in her réle of Albertine 
appear to me quite as preposterous as ever ; but | 
am assured on high feminine authority, that the 
difference is an evident and nndeniable one, 
and that Alfertine’s crinolines would mot have 
seemed sufficient two years ago. So be it! say I; 
and the more so, that I am persuaded tight 
* frocks" and short waists are in the ‘destinies ” 
of the empire, like many other more important 
but certainly not uglier things. 











SCIENTIFIC. 
gees 

ARCH MOLOGICAL ENstirrre.—Dee. 2, Octavius 
Morgan, Itsq., M.P., Vice-President, in the chair, 
At the commencement of another session of the 
monthly assemblies of the Society in London, Mr. 
Morgan observed that he could not refrain from a 
passing remark on the satisfaction with which the 
roceedings at the Aunual Mecting in Carlisle 
had heen carried ont. Cumberland, replete with 
objects of interest to the archeologist and the 
historian, had hitherto been too much neglected, 
amd the hope might now be confidently entertained 
that the stimulus produced by the visit of the 
institute would lead to the formation of some local 
institntion to investigate and preserve the anti- 
quities of that locality. The catalogue of the 
temporary museum of the Institute, which had 
lately been published, proved low valuable a 
collection of local antiquities might readily be 
formed ; and arrangements for some permanent 
establishment of that nature at Carlislo were 
reported to be in contemplation. The Lon] 
Lieutenant, the Earl of Lonsdale, had shown, in 
a remarkable degree, since the visit of the 
Institute, a cordini disposition and interest in the 
inquiries which that visit was intended to pro- 
mote; he had forthwith directed extensive 
excavations to be made on the site of Shap 
Abbey, and placed in the most competent hands 
the preservation of the picturesque remains of 
that fabric ; the noble earl had, moreover, com- 
menced the exploration of the Kumaz sites upon 
| his estates in Cumberland, and had already en- 
'riched his antiquarian collection at Lowther 
‘Castle. In looking forward to a futare year, 
Mr. Morgan remarked, that he would only invite 


' the corporation of Gloucester, received on the 
present occasion, and the cheering promise which 


‘attention to the gratifying communication from | 


found in the North of England, were cormmuni- 
cated by Mr. Johan Clark, stewanl of the Fether- 
stone Castle estates, Northumberland; in this 
instance the trunk of a tree had been modely 
hollowed out as a receptacle, aml ‘a moiety of the 
stuniy oak, split by wedges, formed the covering. 
A cousidernble number of these oaken tombs have 
been found at the spet, which is not far distant 
from the Maiden Way, anciently an important 
line of communication through the mining dis- 
trict of Durham and Northumberland. Mr. James 
Yates offered sume remarks on a stone axe-hewel, 
of reanarkably perfect manafacture, found in 
Norfolk, at a considerable depth in brick earth. 
ft resembles in form those found in Scandinavia ; 
but it may be regarded as chietly interesting fromi 
the position in which it occurred ; and Mr. Yates 
considered the discovery deserving of notice as 
compared with the recent observations on 
relies of this nature found in undisturbed beds 
of a late geological period, in company with 
remains of extinct animals, Mr. Wardell, 
town-clerk of Leeda, sent a short account and 
photogmphs of several ancient sculptured panels 
of oak in his possession, obtained at Meanwoad, 
near Leeds, aud probably to be referred to ome of 
the old families of Yorkshire, A recent survey of 
the Roman remains brought to light at Wroxeter, 
lately taken by Mr. Hillary Davies, of Shrews- 
bury, was examined with much interest, and 
some recent discoveries were described. The 
Duke of Cleveland has liberally permitted in- 
creased facilities in encouragement of the excava- 
tions, which have been ably earried forward by 
Mr. Knight and Dr. Kenny Johnson. Dr. Keller, 

Presilent of the Antiquaries' Soviety at Zurich, 

sent some drawings and details relating to anti- 
quities in Switzerland. Mr. Bernhard Smith gave 
a motice of a seal attributed to Mary, Queen of 
Scots, forined of hone stone or Lithographic stone, 

a specimen of a class of lictitions seals, of whiel: 
other instances were cited, and the collector nust 

henceforth be on his guard against such pretended 
rarities, as well as against seals of jet aud shale, 

flint arrows, and various other antiquarian for- 

geries, Mr. Brackstone exhibited uo collection 

of Roman pottery and relies from Exeter. 

Mr. rene. Waterton produced three fine 
cnamelled basins with heridry and subjects 
of romance, in the style of the 12th century, from 
the museum in the Collegio Romano, The Duke 
of Northumberland seut a collection of beantifal 
rings of various periods, chiefly diseovered im 
Northumberland, at Alnwick, Warkworth, &c. 

The Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle om- 
tributed several remarkable antiquities found in 
the counties of Durham an? Northumberland ; 
weapons of flint and bronze, including sunve speci- 
mens of uncommon fashion, A fine vase of 
Chinese cname] waa exhibited by Mr. Boorse, also 
a superb Oriental sabre, originally belonging to 
Tip Sahib, inlaid with rebies and other gems, 

the blade inscribed in characters of gold on steel 
of the highest temper. Mr. Phillips sent several 
beautiful specimens of jewellery, the matrix of a 


| seal of James 31., probably forthe County Palatine 


' was thus held out of welcome aud co-operation in | 
: that ancient city, in which the next anouwal meet. | 


ing woull take place, Mr. Crosby, of Kirkhy 
Thore, Westmoreland, sent an account of dis- 
coveries of Roman sculptures and inseriptions at 
that place during the previous month. Some 
excellent photogmphs of these relies, by Mr, 
Pettitt, of Grasmere, were exhibited ; numerous 
antiquities of minor importance, coins, &e., have 
| been found at Kirkhy There, the supposed site 
i of the Roman Brovonace. A connil 

lection of these remains, found in 1838, has 


leen presented to the British Museum by Sir G. | 


Musgrave, Bart. A notice of a tumulus near 
Thorp Arch, Yorkshire, examined by Mr, 
Emaiet, was mal; it is in a district where 
few vestiges of the earlier periods had been ex- 
amined, and certain facts observed by Mr. Enimet 
tin the exploration had been considered by Lont 
| Lendesborongh well deserving of the consideration 
of antiquaries, Some enrions details rezarling 






eruble cole | 


of Chester. Drawings of an ancient head-piece of 
the 15th century, found during recent repairs in 
Hexham church, were sent by Mr. Fairless; 
several fine corporation and baronial seals, re- 
cently obtained in Wales, by Mr. Heady, of 
Lowestoft, especially one in most perfect con- 
dition, displaying the equestrian figure of Aymet 
de Valence. 





Cuemtcan Socrery.—December Ist., Professor 
Brodie, President, in the chair, W. Smith, Esq. 
was elected a Fellow. Messrs, Perkin and Dupre 


| read a paper, ‘On the action of penta-chloride of 


| maleic acid. 


phosphorus upon tartaric acid.” They succeeded 
th obtaining a new bibasic acid, having the for- 
mula C,H,AO,, probably a chloro-denvative of 

Dr. Hofmann read « paper, “On 
the vapour-density of ethylenamine.” He showal 
that the vapour-lensity of this compound corre- 
sponded to four volumes of vapour. It was the 
first instance in which the vupourdensity of o 
diamine had been established in a satistactory 
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manner, The vapour denaity of the hydrate of 
cthylenamine corresponded to eight volumes of 
vapour, probably becanse it became decomposed 
inte two distinct moleoules, one of water and one 
of ethylenamine. Dr. Hofmann also described 
some experiments on the decomposition of different 
gases by the electric discharge from a Rhumkorif's 
coll, In the course of a few minutes two volumes 
of ammonia were decomposed into three volumes 
of hydrogen and one of nitrogen. Carbonic acid 
was decomposed into carbowie oxide and oxygen, 
which, alter they had reached a certain quantity, 
were re-composed into carbonic acid. 


Socirty oF Anrs.—Wednesday evening, John 
Dillon, Esy., Vice-President of the Society, in the 
ehair, Messrs, William Bertram, G. Blackie, 
F. Braby, N. Grew, T. Hutton, J. MeCurdy, and 
H. Matthows, were duly elected members. ‘The 
paper read was ‘On Starches; the purposes to 
whieh they are applied, and improvements in 
their manufacture,” by Mr, PF, Craco Calvert. 
The author said his object was to give an outline 
of our present knowledge of starches, and their 
commercial applicability, without entering inte 
the details of their manufacture or their applica- 
tion. The principal starches known to com- 
merce were sugo, tapioca, inuline (obtained from 
the dahlia root), millet starch, rice starch, wheaton 
starch, and potato starch. The two first were 
well known, but the third had hardly yet been 
emploved in arta and mannfactares, thoagh he 
thought it deserved attention. The author de- 
scribed the process usually employed fur obtaining 
starch from wheaten flour, which was not only 
uaed for domestic parpeses, but by calico d gos, 
especially for thickening colours into the com- 
position of which free acids entered. A sitnilar 
Clase of starch conkd be obtained from rye, bar- 
ley, oats, buck wheat, millet, and maize. ‘The 
different qualities of starch yielded from the 
various kinds of potatoes were shown in a tabular 
form, and the best methods of obtaining them 
were described. A discussion ensued, in which 
Mr. J. J. Colman, Wm. Evill, P. L. Simmenis, 
and the Chairman took part. 


Frstwox of PLattna.—Messrs. Deville and 
Deby fuse platinn in a small reverberatory 
furnmce constructed of lime, into which they intro- 
duce the flame of oxy-hydrogen with a blowpipe. 
By this means it is also purified, the metals and 
other substances usually present and reducing its 
value being either absorbed or dissipated. Thirteen 
yallons of oxygen were found enongh to fuse one 

illogramme (neatly two-and-a-quarter pounds), 
The Chemical News (Dec. 10) gives a diagram of 
the apparatus. 


PRESERVATION OF MILK. — Monsieur Abbé 
—— called the attention of the Cercle in Paris 
to the method of preserving milk adopted by 
M. Despierres, and which he represented as 
superior to any hitherto employed. He said it 
was discovered by a simple shepherd of the Alps, 
and required no other apparatus than a couple of 
ordinary white glass bottles, The Abbé did not 
describe the provess, except by characterising it as 
four de main. He said it was not adapted for a 

tent, but he thought it deserved some rewanl 
vefore it Was made public. He considered that 
the process deprived the nir of its oxygen, and 
spoke of it as one which could be learnt and 
practised by anybody. 

Isstantaneous Stream Grexenarors, — M. 
Isoard proposes to generate stoam in strong spiral 
tubes, placed immediately above the fire of a 
furnnce, When the tubes are heated, he pumps 
in water, which is immediately vaporised, anid 
further heated by traversing the apparatus. He 
states that his apparatus can be got ready in from 
twelve to fifteen minutes, an] is completely under 
control. 


GLYcERINE is Screxry.—M. Demanquay em- 
loys giycerine as an spplication to ulcers and 
istulous sores, It is also recommended for broken 

chilblains, but it is necessary in all these casey 
that it should be perfectly pure, 


FINE ARTS. 
wana 

NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY, 

Tres additional portraits have just been 
laced in the rooms at Great George Street, The 
rat, taking thery in chronological order, is of 
Emsmus Darwin, 
Garden,’ painted by Wright of Derby. 


Dr. Darwin has been steadily sinking as a poet, | 


he has somewhat risen in estimation as a man of 
scienece—not so touch, however, forany discoveries 


Whilst ! 


| lighted gallery. 


the aathor of the ' Botanic . 


he made, or on account of his scientific acquire: | 


tnents, as for the far-seeing 
and analogies he omunciated in both the animal 
and vegetable world, and of which not a few have 


semi-poetical ideas | 


been since verified by more accurate investigators. | 
These are found chiefly in his ** Zoonemia,” and - 


** Phytologia" ; but even his ** Botanic Garden,” 
with all its extravaganees of thought and style, 
has o basis of solid matter, and contains 
many fine passages. On the whole, though 
not one of our first, scarcely of our second-rate 
men, there can be no doubt that Darwin is fully 
entitled t a place im our National Portrait 
Gallery. The portrait itselfis very fuirly Coie 
The doctor ix leaning on a mahogany table, the 
polished surface of which reflects his hands and 
ruffles like a mirror, The la 
somewhat coarse face are honestly rendered. 
Although, if Miss Seward is to be believed—she 
she is not teo famous for acenracy—Darwin and 
Johnson bad a good deal of hearty hatred for each 
other, Darwin in his barly face and form, his 
big wig, and general make-up, shows seme- 
thin of the Johnson style and aspect ; you could 
not doubt his being a contemporary of the Great 
Cham of literature, and might suspect him to be 
an imitator. 

The portrait of Darwin is hung in the prineipal 
room, between the windows, and opposite to it is 
hung the other new painting, ‘Sir Francis 
Chantrey,” by Thomas Phillips, RA. As a 
picture this is far superior to that of Darwin. It 
is one of Phillips's very best works, and it is a 
capital (though perhapa rather favourable} lke- 
ness of our great sculptor. The picture is a half- 
length. Chantrey is represented in his studio, 
leaning on an unfinished bust, with a reduced 
model of his favourite statue of Lady Louisa 
Ruasell in the back ground. The picture is kept 
low in tone throughout, except in the head, which 
consequently comes out with great forve. The 
countenance is handsome, manly, open, with more 
of the look of genius than many of those hy which 
it is surrounded. The picture is the gt of Lady 
Chantrey, who regards it as the best likeness ex- 
tant of her late husband. 

The last of the new additions is a small oval 
miniature of James Gillray, the celebrated carica- 
turist, painted by himself, and presented to the 
gallery by the Hon. Lieut.-Col. Bagot. It isa 
pale, thin, keen, and rather melancholy face ; not 
what would pertaps be expected as the face of a 
humeurist, but one that will not surprise any who 
are acquainted with his worka and his life, It is 
very nicely drawn and pencilled, and shows him 
to have been a more neat-handed workman than 
would be supposed from his engravings. 

On tho wale these are satisfactory additions, 
but they are not great ones; and the gullery can 
hanily be said to have kept pace this year with 
the general expectation, There are, however, two 
more recent purchases ready to be placed—a 
portrait of James Watt, and one of the elder 

! Brunel, both of large size ; and three or four more 
are waiting the final decision of the trustees; but 
all these will come into next year's account, The 

vortrait of ‘Karl Dorset, with his Secretary," by 
fark Garrard, purchased at the Northwick sale, 
as was understood, for the National Portrait Gal- 
lery, appears for some reason to be withdrawn. 

Tt must be confessed that in the present apart- 
ments there is ne room to hang any more pictures 

: so that they could be properly seen. Even those 
‘we have just noticed, Darwin and Chantrey, are 
| so placed that it is hardly possible to make them 
out ; at least we found it very difficult to do so, 
though the day on which we visited the gallery 


athletic form and , 


| temporised under the portica, 








! was one of the clearest there has been lately, The 


time has unquestionably arrived when application 
should be made for a more spacions and better- 
But it will be of ttle use, as far 
as the public is concerned, to provide snch a 
gallery, unless the present absurdly inconvenient 
ticket system is abandoned. So long as they com- 
pel persons to provide themselves beforehand with 
admission tickets, the trustees may rest assured 
the visitors to such a gallery will be very few ; 
not seldom, we fancy, will the gullery be, even on 
fine days, ax we have seen it twice lately—without 
a second visitor. 


Gazette des Bosus-Aris: Cowrrier Buropéen cde 
PArt et dele Coriosité Rédacteur en Chef, M. 
Charles Blane. Tome IL). (Paris: 1859.) 

As we said in noticing a previons volume, it ia 

always pleasant to receive a number of the 

** Gazette des Beanx-Arta," even should it contain 

nothing very new or very brilliant, since it shows 

us what our cousins over the water are doing in a 

field where we can comfortably labour with them, 

or with equal comfort watch the progress they are 
imaking. The volume of course dovs this still 
more satisfactorily than the single nombers. This 
last completed volume is pretty much like its pre- 
devessors. Itis not, perhaps, equal to the first : 
it is better than the second—fuller of matter, and 
showing less signs of hasty composition. On the 
whole, the subjects would, perhaps, be considered 
too uniformly grave for the Fuglish taste, but 

Frenchmen have digestions which can assimilate 

a large amount of tough food. 

Among the essays is one werth reading on the 
Halicarnussian Marbles in the British Museum— 
or rather outside the Museum, the only place 
which can be found for them being the shed ex- 
The paper is from 
the competent pen of M. Prosper Merimée, who 
ungrudgingly recognises the rare worth of these 
invaluable sculptures: we cannot, however, sey 
as much for the cuts, which are almost libellous. 
Another article on what may be regarded as an 
English subject, isone by M. F, A. Gruyer, on Morris 
Moore's ‘Apollo and Marsyas* ; but nothing new is 
said on that threadbare theme, and the lange 
engraving, if reproduced here, would hardly set 
the British public longing for the possession of 
the original picture. 

Of more national subjects one of the most 
interesting and most intensely French in style 
and turn of thought, is a very long one, entitled, 
“EArt ct les Femmes en France: Madame de 
Pompadour,” in which that celebrated favourite ix 
exhibited in a light which will be new to moat 
Englishmen, The anthor is M, A. de la Fizeliére. 
M. Vallot-Virivilie’s learned and elaborate cxsay 
on the history of early paper-marks in France, 
which was connmenced in the second and is con- 
eluded in the fourth volume, we have already 
spoken of in our review of Mr. Leigh Sotheby's 
work, Another valuable paper is M. Frédéric 
Reiset's on “* Niecolo dell’ Abbate and the Painters 
of Fontainebleau.” ‘* Estampes Satiriques, Bouf- 
fonnes ou Singulitres, des XVile et XVILe 
siécles,"” by Thomas Amauldet, is a very curious 
subject, and one that—ns far as the eighteenth 
century is concerned—might find a parailel in 
this country: and on the whole we should 
think our countrymen would come off victorious, 
as regards humour. Besides such sulijects as 
these, there are some excellent biographies of the 
less furniliar old artists, as the elder Herrera, 
the Spanish painter, by P. Mantz; sn] Martin 
Schiingauer, the German engraver, by E:mil 
Galichon ; with engrmyings from their works. 
There are also pretty full biographical notices of 
recently deceased French artists, or aire as30- 
ciated with art, ax Achille Collas, the ingenious 
inventor of the machine for engraving metals and 
other objects in relief, ami of the still more re- 
markable machine for effecting mathematically 


| correct reproductions and reductions of statues 


and other objects in the round; and also of the 
Abbé Texier, the learned medimvalist aud arclue- 
ologist. An excellent engriving, with o notice of 
a singularly spirited and poetical posthumous 
design by Paul Delareche, ‘Le Génie Captif’ will 
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afford much pleasure to the admirers of that great 
painter. We might add the titles of other papers 
on medivval iluminators and similar wate 
by MM. Darcel, Viollet le Duc, and others, but 
we have eaid enough to indicate the character of 
the work to those who would be likely to take an 
interest in it, and that is all we proposed to do, 


The salo of the late Lord Northwick’s collection 
of Greek coins was concluded on Saturday last. 
The prices obtained were generally good, in some 
instances remarkably high. Several of the finer 
examples were seounsl for the British Museum, 
The total amount realised by the twelve days’ sale 
was, 85657, The Roman collection will be sold by 
Messrs, Sotheby & Wilkinson in the course of 
next March. 

We may remind our artistic friends that the 
days appointed for receiving pictures for the 
ensuing Winter Exhibition of the British [nstitu- 
tion, are Monday the 9th, and Tuesday the 10th, 
of January next: sculpture will be received on 
Wednesday the 11th. Our younger artists would 
do well tosend some of their most carefully executed 
works here, They have a better chance of finding 
a good place, of attracting notice, und of meeting 
with a purchaser at the British Institution than at 
the Academy, where the known men always send 
their best works, and mostly secure all the best 
places. 

The Architectural Photographic Association has 
apparently weathered the storm which threatened 
its disruption ; and the annual exhibition will now 
in all probability be held as usual. Mr. W, Tite, 
M.P., replaces Mr, Cockerell as president. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA, 
—~—— 

Ons Monday, Mr. A. Mellon's opera, Fietorine, 
was presented at Covent Garden, under Miss L. 
Vyne's and Mr, W. Harrison's management. 
This work had heen unnoanced for several previous 
weeks, and great expectations were formed in 
musical circles respecting the quality of the music 
and its adaptation tea plot, which was well known 
some five-and-twenty yeurs ago, from having had 
an immense rin for several seasons at the Old 
Adelphi Theatre under Mr, and Mrs. Yates" 
direction. Mr. A. Mellon is well known also to 
the profession, not only as a sound rusician, but 
as a clever conductor, since he unquestionably 
now holds the first position as ‘Ae English chef 
@orchestre of the day. The manner, in which he 
has kept the English Opera orchestra together, 
and maintained the niecty and closeness of their 
playing, hos also been the theme of general 
praise ; and therefore, not only was a success 
anticipated from his first attempt at an opera, 
but the universal wish amongst his friends and 
those few of the public, who dared to venture to + 
theatre on such a miserably inclement evening 
as was last Monday, was unquestionably that 
Vietoriae might prove a triumph for English 
art, and an undoubted success for the composer. 
That the latter of these desires waa fulfilled, 
ne one cau doubt or question, inasmuch as the 
reception accorded to the entire work from 
first to last was warm and hearty; yet that a 
triumph was won cannot be said. Mr. A. Mellon 
was, i fact, beaten by one of the dullest and 
heaviest of {ibrettos, which, whilst it retained all 


the most wearisome portions af the old melo- | 


drama, did not preserve a single ona of those 
salient points which, once upon a time so largely 
influenced the imtense audiences, who nightly 
flicked to the Adelphi to witness its performance, 
There is also very little doubt but that the influence 
of the music-sellers had operated disndvantage- 
ously upon the process of composition, for the 


fougs were too many by half, and are, certainly, | 


the weakest parts of the score. In the concerted 
music Mr, A. Mellon was more completely at 
home; for here he again and again showed the 
hand of ao proficient, whilst his instrumentation 
throughout was both judicious and elegant, the 
various parts being written completely up to the 
speciality of each performer, without being at all 
overione, 


It is also worthy of remark that Mr. | 





A. Mellon also most pridently avoided over: 
loading any portion of his accompaniments with 
brass. The overture is said net te have been 


written for the opera, but is an orchestral prelwle | 


written a year or two ago, and more than once 
heard at a series of concerts, given under Mr. A. 
Mellon's direction, at the Hano¥er Square Rooms, 
The opening of this — of instrumental 
part-writing, consists of a grave atotirv, solid in 
form and pompous in character, reminding the 
well-trained hearer somewhat of the manner of 
Mozart's immortal overture to Dow Giovanna, 
without, however, boing characterised by a single 
note of positive plagiarism. This leads up to an 
Allegretto movement, which is ecrtainly formed on 
the Rossini model, and reminded us here and 
there both of the @assa Ladre and the Barkdéere 
overtures as to construction, but not direct imi- 
tation. The subjects are cleverly worked up by 
means of melxlious modulations, and towarls the 
close combine much both of the Weberand Roesini 
methods. The interpretation of this introduc- 
tion was @ perfeet specimen of sound orchestral 
playing, ond did infinite credit to all parties 
concerned in it,—-to the striaged and wind imstra- 
mentalists, no less than to Mr. A. Mellon himself. 
On the rising of the curtain the business of the 
stage commences with x duct for Mictorine (Mdlle, 
Parepa) and Lowise (Miss Thirlwail}, “ Oh! what 
delight.” which is also Weberish in construction, 
bat shows many points of clever hamlling, espe 
cially for the = instruments, and the clarionets 
| in particular, The duet concluded, the rhythm 
flows, naturally and by a simple modulation, into 
a pleasing oir for the soprano—“ Of too much 
pleasure” —which is very sitilar to the “0, be 
gay and banish sorrow” of the Der Preischiits, 
The construction, however, is both clever and 
compact. A tedious dialogue follows, during 
| which Griffon (Mr, G, Honey) enters and sings the 
j least remarkable portion of the whole work, ‘0 
let us live to-day,” which may very advantageonsly 
be excised. On the appenrance of Michel (Mr. I, 
Haigh), as the lover, a song, very Balfian in man- 
ner, but neatly ornamented with charucteristic ac- 
companiment, “ This flower, dear maid,” attracts 
considerable attention, and, being very neatly 
executed, elicits considerable opprobation. The 
melody of this song is simple, but ia, upon the 
whole, ear-teiling, and will certainly be heard, like 
“The Power of Love,” from Balfe's Satanetle, 
on all the barrel-organs of the town. The 
diaale to the first act is Jong, and with 
the exception of the conclusion, which con- 
sists of a Cavetiea and then of a simple song 
for Vielorine as she is retiring to rest, is made ap 
almost wholly of concerted music. The finale 
itself opons with a Quertette, ‘To-day concealing,” 
which is written somewhat after the manner of 
Spohr, and is elegantly accompanied by the harp, 
| The Cevatina, * Few mirrors like mine,” belongs 
toa very florid class, but although well rendered 
hy Malic. Parepa, is a little tov flashy to deserve 
; much consideration. Lt touk, however, tramensely 
| with the audience, and brought the curtain down 
| for the Hrst time with the assurance of success, 
which was confirmed by an nnanimous call for the 
lady and the composer. The second act throws 
off with a chorus of servants, which mmch re- 
sembles the first part of the gambling scene in the 
| third act of La Praviata, and fell flat, probably 
; on account of the resemblance, On the appear- 
ance of the heroine, Vielorine, Mdile. Parepa is 
entrusted with a dashing Castine of the Lenli 
school, in which the difficulties for the voice ave 
| immense, but which are executed with so much 
| Hexibility and precision of intonation, together 
with delicacy of forifurc, as to command appro- 
bation. From this point, however, the second act 
would drag considerably were it not relieved by o 
song, “I never can forget,” which is moat 
superbly sung by Mr. Santley, who has very little 
to do even in this part of the work, whilst he is 
entirely excluded fom the first and last acts, 
The melody of this song is very original, and a 
clarionet accompaniment, of curious but artistic ar- 
, Tangement, superbly played by Mr. Lazarus, adds 
materially to its imtrinsie beeuty, The song for 














Renr, with whom he is madly in love, 


of mention in the opera, being commonplace and 
vapid, ‘There are ‘some g points about the 
duet, ‘* Good sir, you labour under some mistake ;“ 
but the gem of the act—indeed, we may say of the 
entire opern—is the finale, ‘*The tables. dear, 
are now prepared,” imto which Mr. A. Mellon 
has thrown all his energies, exhibiting talent of 
the very highest order. The construction of this 
specimen of part writing places him at once at the 
very summit of his profession. Scenic effects 
have been carefully studied, so that the music 
amd the libretto flow altogether so harmoniously 
as to make the intended purpose thoroughly 
apparent. Of the music of the last act it is 
searcely necessary to speak, It is clever, in some 
instances quaint, and always original, but power 
ceases with the finale of which we have spoken, 
and all interest here terminates, just as it does 
with the great scene of the Maguenots, at the 
close of the fourth act. It will thus be perceived 
that Mr, A. Mellon has done more than enough 
to prove that he is capable of far greater efforts, if 
he ia disposed to turn his attention to composi- 
tion, For our own part, indeed, we see no reason 
why he should not become as successful in this 
department of his profexsion aa in his orchestral 
duties, With a good Gdretto, and with fair 7 a 
portunities, we have no doubt that he may easily 
rival Mr, Balfe in popularity, and take the lead 
here, as he has already done in the direction of a 
band. There is also one point abont Mr. A. 
Mellon which is a sure passport to his eventual 
succesi—thero is no self-sufficiency about him. 
His manner, indeed, rather indicates that retiring 
modeaty, which always attaches to talent. Thus, 
we are persuaded that the favourable reception his 
Vietorine has deservedly won for him, will mther 
induce him to try to do better than to rest satisfied 
with his present laurels, however honestly amd 
worthily they have been won. 





Rovan Exauisn Orena, Covext Garren. 
The opening of the pantomine at this theatre is 
from the pen of Mr. J. V. Hridgeman, who has 
selected for hia subject the old tursery legend of 
Puss in Bootes, which he has amplitied somewhat 
after the following fashion. The first scene in- 
troduces us to the interior of the mill, where Heo, 
the youngest son of the original miller, is dis- 
covered, lamenting over the harsh treatment he 
receives from his eldest brother, Mealof, to whom 
the old miller, at his death, hus bequeathed the 
mill, leaving Mien merely a cat. Hor also 
refers despuiringly ton certain Princess Blanche- 
His 
soliloquy is interrupted by Meales’, who orders 
him to leave the place at once. son ia greatly 
irritated, and drives his brother ont, a circumstance 
which he, the instant afterwands, deplores, because 
he sees, as the consequence of his rash act, 
starvation staring him in the face. His sad fore- 
bodings are interrupted by his cat, who has been 
lying coiled on some sacks in the background. 

uasy bids him cheer up, and promises that be 
shall obtain the hand of the Princess. Huon is 
incredulous, on which Puss informs him that she 
ix a fuiry in disguise, and, as a proof of this, con- 
jures up the traditional pair of top-boots and bag, 
the former of which she puts on. Master and cat 
then set ont upon their adventures, But what 
need to follow the old tale }—Innovence is tempo- 
rarily wronged, guilt triamphant for a time ; but 
poetic justice is at last achieved, &e. A cavern 
changes to a magnificent fairy scene, A fairy 
advances with more than onlinary fairy splendour, 
and, after restoring innocency to her lover, brings 
about the usual changes, 


Haymarket Turatre.—-The pantomime at 
this house is entitled Valentine's Day; or, 
Harlequia and the Fairy of the True Lover's 
Kaot. The story of the pantomime, we are 
informed, is as follows: Old Bishop Valentine, 
who lived a long time ago, was a great friend to 
all teue lovers, and it was his custom on the 14th 
February to call together his proselytes, when 
each selected a fair maiden, to whom he presented 
a letter, containing pictures and verses in token 


Lowise which follows, is, however, quite unworthy | of regard, and which was afterwards called a 
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Valentine. There was in those gb one Sylvanus, 
a young woodman, who tenderly loved Belpheebe, 
which means fair Phoebe, and who was one of the 

rettiest milkmaids of that fairy and pastoral Jee. 
Ene loved him in return. But they quarrelled-— 
and they made it up. Then Sylvanus and Bel- 
phabe tecome united and lived happily ever 
after. The magnificent scenery of this story has 
been painted by Mr. Frederick Fenton, who, in 
the opening of the Fairy Valentine, has produced 
effects never before attempted in any theatre. 
The tomimists will, as heretofore, consist of 
the unrivalled Leclereys, while the harlequinade 
contains every hit at passing events. The con- 
chiding scene will be Her Majesty's Channel 
Fleet in the order of battle during the great storm 
in November last, painted by Mr. O'Connor. 
From the high character of the pantomimes of 
this theatre, the holiday visitors may be certain 
of an unusual treat. 


Daama tn Panis. —M., Scribe, who, not being 
a successful English dramatic composer, has made 
a colossal fortune, has produced a piece at the 
Vaudeville which has failed, if we consider who 
the author of the work is. This work, entitled 
La Fille de Trente Ans, had been actually refused 
by the powers at the Francais, before it was 
accepted at the lower house, M. Scribe’s reign 
is over; the energy of such writers as Alexanire 
Dumas ils has pushed him from his pedestal of 


popularity. 
RICHELIEU, KUNG CHARLES I. AND HIS 











Tue indefinite title of ‘ Lettres diverses touch- 
antes T Angleterre cn 1625 et 1626," entered in one 
of the catalogues of the MSS, in the Bibliothéque 
Impériale, at Paris, represents a volume of 
letters of which we have lately been furnished 
with some abstracts ; and the exceeding interest 
of these documents, relating as they do to a most 
important matter, and to a very touching page of 
English history, induces us to place them in our 
columns in their integrity and conciseness ; fully 
satisfied, as we are, that an oecasional contribution 
to our of valuable original matter for the 
use of the student of history cannot but be accept- 
able to our readers. 

Here is the gist of one hundred and thirty 
letters, written within the short space of half a 
r, commencing when King Charles I. had 
married exactly one month, all relating to 
him and his wife Henrietta Maria, all the work of 
a band of zealous associates, the Catholic members 
‘of the household of the new Queen of England— 
they the devoted servants of the pg, Be! rance, 
he the tool of his mother, Mary de Medicis, and 
she the arch plotter with her congenial spirit, 
Richelieu, 
The writers of these letters are King Charles ; 
his Queen; Duplessis, Bishop of Mande, her 

a alee cousin to Richelien ; the Count 
de Till , her Chamberlain; Monsieur de Blain- 
_“~- French a —— ag i 
named personages elegantly styled ‘* two forma 
fools,” in the ** Life of Henrietta Maria,” by a 
distinguished Jady-historian); Monsieur de la Ville 
aux Cléres, formerly Ambassador in England ; the 
Duke of Buckingham ; the Catholie Soldier-Car- 
dinal, Armand Jean Duplessis, Duke of Richelieu; 
and various others. 

The letters will speak for themselves. It is not 
difficult to see that the Cardinal was the principal 
actor in the scene, although not the most often on 
the stage. It is to see the drift of the plot, 
and it is impossible but that we must sympathise 
with the youthful heroine, a bride of sixteen, in 
her daily trials. The insolence evinced towards 
the King of Great Britain by his young wife's 
servants is equalled only by their misapprehension 
of that wife's character, or their shameless misre- 
—— of it ; and we cannot but admire — 

tharies's spirited remonstrance at the attempt 
interference of the King of France in the private 
matters of a man and his wife, and his energetic 
determination at last to be the ‘*master of his own 
house.” And, whatever may have been the Martyr 
King’s concessions at this time to the Catholics, 


they were consistent with his liberality towards 
them in the case of his Lord Treasurer, the Earl 
of Portland, and upon other occasions ; and that 
he could not restram the popular feeling of his 
subjects against his Queen in her exercise of the 
faith of her ancestors, nor protect her friends from 
insult, was probably neither the first nor the 
least of his many sorrows, 

All the letters are in French, the abstracts 
represent the chief points of the contents faithfully, 
and the volume which contains the originals is 
registered, in the Imperial Library, as ‘' Missions 
Etvangeres, No. 319." 

Charles I, King of England, to Lonis XII, of France. 
The Stour de la Ville aux Clércs will convey the assurance 
of the pleasure I have received in the news of your Ma- 
jesty’s health, of my devotion to your person, and bow 
rere teens some occasion to testify it. 1625, July 3, 

Charles 1. to Louis . return Majesty’ 
minister, the Duc de tg mn Sree ees 
continual by his 


your "s \ » July 13, Oatlands. 
Charies L. to Louia XIU, By the arrival of Monsieur de 
la Fontaine V conveyed the assurance 


has 

of your Majesty's continued affection, and by this bearer 
you will be assured of corresponding to all that 
concerns our common advan . 1625, July 30, 

Paitin, King C os I., agninst the Catholics 
of Engtand. recall his Majesty's subjects from the 
seminaries beyond sea, and to pat into execution the laws 
aninst Jesuits and Papist 1025, Aug. 4, Wood- 


Bt A ey 
¥ oe wnit news my as you 
ay ean eee the statenf aithizn whan yon ium, 
Louis XIII, to Charles I. Letter of credence for the 
Bishop of Mande and Count de Tillitres whom you will 
hear kindly, and to give them entire trust and 


XITI. to the Count de Ti I bave just 
received news, which seems ridiculous, of a resolution 
which has been taken by the Infanta of Spain and the 
nis of Spinola to attack Calais. I have given ordera 

ing soldiers uhere, and for the furnishing of muni- 
kinds to defend it, I wish you to learn what 
Mf from and 


ad 
English fleet, as well to terrify the 8 
the place. 1625, Aug, 12, Pontaineblean. 
Louis XIII, to the ‘ag: tea T eend this courier 
tw you and the Count de i in respect of news just 
received which seems ridiculous, a i may learn 
nevertholess, in case of the Spaniards ing to attack 
Calais, what aid I may bope for from England. 1625, 
August 12, Fontainebleau. 
Toe Count de Tilliéres to Mons, de ta Ville aux Clires. 
I am sorry to know of the inconveniences which bave 
r journey, but glad that you have arrived in 
health at Fontainebleau, where I trast neither the 
ty of the s nor the affection which bear to 
Englishmen, will cause you to forget a half Englishman, 
who will ever retain in all of the world an ardent 
desire to do you service. 1 Angust 16, 
Dupleasis, Bishop of Mande, to Mons, de In Ville anx 
Clarcs. The matters of religion ami of the Queen of 
land are in the same state as when you kh 


having been done which was promised. I re- 
quest your tance in case of need, that you will re- 
me! the friendahip you have promised, which shall 


possible services. 1625, A 16. 
is, Bi of Mande and the Count de Tilliéres 
to Mons. de In Ville aux Clércs. As our letters may be 
int we request you to sendasacipher. You will 
not it ill that we have written to Cardinal 
Richelieu, be having begged a c before our de- 
parture, and you must wait with the Cardinal the issue 
ph ma ir which has been committed to us. 1026, 

agust 1h. 

Bishop of Mande and Count de Tilliéres to Louis XIII. 
According to sour Majesty's commands we have informed 
the Duke of Buckin, of the ill condition to which the 
army of the Count of Munsfeldt is redaced, and wo forgot 
nothing to let him understand how much advantage it 
will be to the general state of Christianity to nasist the 
said Count strongly. And to this we the Duke well 
dis; , altboagh he will not give us fall answer until he 
sees the pv ings in Parliament; for if the King of 
Kogiand gets the assistance of thom, which is naked, it is 
to be hoped that be will contribute largely to the design, 
At present, however, the Duke diverts our making appli- 
easton to the King his master, assuring us that his 
will permit no other answer unless the Parliament favours 
hia intentions, and in this case he will sent propositions 
which will he favourable as regards the Catholics and the 
household of the Queen of England, your Majesty's sister. 
1625, August 16. 

Aidvice, in cipher, sent by the Bishop of Mande [to the 
King of France Having spoken to Buckingham of 
the state to which Mansfeldt is reduced, and of the par. 
tiealar interest which the King of England has to 
assiat him with fresh forces, wo have been able to get no 
further answer from him, except that the King coald not 
engage in it until he should know the amount of the sub- 
sidies which should be granted to him by the Parliament, 
The difficulty we find in (he affnir is that we perceive tha 


the Earis of Arnndel and Pembroke, powerfal persons in 
the Parliament, and — will insist, before they give 
fresh subsidies, in ng an account of monies for- 
merly levied; and so, when they find out the bad use of 
such monies, to ruin Buckingham, which they are re- 
solved to do at any price, ifthey can. If they persist, one 
of two will happen--cither the King must give up 
his , Or, ithe persistin it to the miscoutent of the 
people, he will ines aredit in the country ond oll moans cf 

i his allies or his neighbours. And this Inst muat 
happen, for Buckingham bas assured me often that the 
King will alveays prefer to stick to his pont, rather than 


_ to care for hia own interests. August | 


Louis XIU. to the Bishop of Mande and the Count de 
Tillitree. As you addressed me jcintly, you will 
receive anawer in like imanner. For Foa will cach 
receive & oer. In that of which your letter makes men- 
tion, Fou make an offer on my and nasure the 
king of my protection and affection. t kesnurance which 
T have in forces and in the weaknees of the Spaniards 
is well fi . 1026, Augast 23, 

Cardinal Richelieu to Mons. de la Ville aux Clarca. It 
will be necessary to be very secret, and to think at once 
about _ a, a6 Ambacmier. Two things aro 

misite, One, u @ King that should 
Fant eta, amen al oearrentn te 
ta} 
make ull sorts of offices to the Duke of Ba 
well on ue peat of the Kin, 


other shall write, The matter 
the Queen-Mother to write to the not —_ 
danghter, in conformance with sages of 
Mande. 1625, August 21. 

Count de Tillitres to Louis XU. Your Majesty's 
courier found me indisposed, but knowing that the c 
of Buckingham required dilyence, wnd that, the Due 

ue rey > SA was 
going to Oxford tomorrow where tho Parliament ia 
ani saw the Duke, communicated my 
intentions of the Spaniards to beale 
that England 


teks etand bh S aencaee Th Kin aseured 

my ne) . es also 

that he would give answer about the amaira iit, 
when be saw what road his 


of Spain. 


course of the Parliament, as well aa of their great naval 
armament, I leave to cipher, and to Monsieur de Mande, 
with whom I have spoken. 1625, August 18, 


long osgrustexd, 
requested it to rid myself of my charge and leave the 


Cardinal Richelien to Monasiear de la Ville aux Clerca, 


T thank you that you have so to their 
Majestics that which I thought 4 for their service, 
The Ambasandor for E shall have the tite of Ambas- 
sador Extrnordin i 


during the sitting o 
will not break ap withont regulating the 


Bishop of Mande to the 
ceived your Majesty’s letters, in which your Majesty 
finds it good to convey my discharge in conduct of 
your ty’s affhirs, in order that I may have the 


are very just, and it will now suttice me give my 
advice to those to whom your Majesty shall have can- 
fided your imstractions, 1425, August 18, 

Bishop of Mande to Monsieur de la Ville aux (ltrcs, 
You have jadged well that our affairs would turn out ill 
without the presence of an Ambassador bere, for to-day 
the King conceded to the Pariiament the execution of the 
laws opaines the Cathohes. The Count de Tillitres 
spoke, but without success; and I dared not express m 
sentiments for, a8 you know, nothing can be i wil 
the English except by energy and determination, If you 
and the Cardi Richelieu judge it ¢: ems tO make 
complaint of the rupture of fo essential an article, you 
should lose no time in sending a man here who knows 
well how to sustain his 's dignity; but all the hopes 
of the English Catholics and exiles depend now 
on you, 1625, August 14, 

Richelion to Mons, de In Ville anx Clirea, 
Isend a cae by which you will see the peril in whieh 
affairs ure placed by the not sending an Ambassador at 
once. Mons, Go Derullo writes thet thay are still in 
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ved on the footing of Major 


dtanger, bat the King may yet make his advantage if he a will be a the \ DENMAN ’ 
nds sinmodiately. 1624, Aust nichetion from the | Money Onler Offices. Applications for alteration | TwTRODUCER OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN 
Bi +f Mande.’ Received 28th Amst, 1685, Purtia- of the name of Payee or Remitter of an Order PORT, SHERMY, a Yuet & ae me ie. 


ment been sitting six days, and Buckingham has issued in the United Kingdom on any Office in 
joemation nothing trendeavour to appease the 04 the United Kingdom may be made direct to the | Sanoyance of revurmng ie. 





matmous, having offered pri to the principal). . 7 r for3t 
masinous, having ofwred privately as te persea- | iamning Postmaster, if the remitier can make the| _ 4 Pusumarestatse eee at 
tons against the Catholics. Some m on | application in person. The existing cl for oan om caren = aero 
ned that in the marriage contrast, are ware additional commission ea = mantels ee aint, Hie, par gation, a 
matiers favourable ‘wthalics, ‘wat ; A 
‘ A thi application cannot be made by the remitter in [ terms, cas orders must contain a remittance. Cros 
eer bel mente ot demas, ry Duckingham bas person, it must be made, as at present, by letter, cheques” Bunk of London Price Ute ferwanded oa spplicaticn. 
done this to impose on the Parkazpent, they have resolved enclosing the amount of the additional commis- JAMES L. DENMAN, 
to pursue him to ruin. our, aipember ofthe Lower inn in postage stamps, addressed to the Chief 06, Fenchurch treet, corner of Railway Place, London. 
House, ald om, ef as wen ap ne Money Order Office of the Kingdom in which the 
man of il passions, without experience, to rule the etete: | (ier ia issued. . ARADAY’S CHRISTMAS LECTURES AT 
; F THE ROYAL INSTITUTION.—‘The * CHEMICAL NEWS” 


Tue Penny Press.—aAn instructive example | (paca by Wie Cacoxer) will contain vertutin Teepe 
of the success which invariably attends well- | Sas ae eee, inanrated wits Rneravings. Feter 0. 
directed efforts for the public good is afforded by Cmice: Red Lim Cort, Fleet Htreet, Londen, B.C. 

y. Paria few —_ attain — = an ln — in- : , . 

bes English Catholics being in | fluentia ition eo City Press, most 2 z 
the Quectrs ‘household, nod complains, expecially of | ably edited of all the local papers. "It is now | JCEATING'S COUGH | LOZENGES. — What 
Drummond, The King said yenerday ‘Tilisres if rmanently enlarged to eight pages, containing a Mareen us meee fate) im thelr consequences than neglected 
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those about her, 1625, August 27, 
Cardinal Richelien to Mons. de la Ville atx Clérce. Am 
gad that you have thought about the affairs of England, 
they are of importance. The letters which 1 forwarded 


Th will be the dewite of the Canductors to gite INSTANTANEOUS, INDELINLE, MARMLESS, & SCENTLESS, 


warty Notices of all 
Tn cases, free, is, 34, amd fe, direct free: BE. PF. LANGDALES 
Boeke; three, will. be, thoroughly, impartial, and wit "Paburatory, 73, Hatton Garden, London, EC. 


Parliament granted him sothing, still be had other re- rn a 
aan tient alvattages may still be Obtained if things forty-eight columns, and is the largest as well as | a elit and then is. $., 40, 02, and 
are managed cleverly, for he depends entirely on | the most spirited of the class of papers of which it | tes. ef, cack, by Tuomas Kacriso, Chemist de, 79, St. Pans 
Peace, peal coadarahs pernins mses be put in office. | is the hoa. We heartily wish our respected con- Charchgurd, London. “Retail by ail druggists, - 
oe ee Tichetl to Mons, de la Ville nux Claires, | temporary acontinual increase of its power as a 
Monsieur de Hlainville not being able to start for five or | means of doing good. K FATINGS PALE NEWROUNDLAND COD 
six days, a messenger should be sent instantly to Mons. an LIVER OIL. porfevtly pure, having been analyeod, veparted 
de Mande, Wo tell him to offer 2, 2 fe | ———— ou snd recommented ey Proteus Tarige and Suen Cog 
tie King and Queen, to Buckingham andthe / FY HE “LITERARY GAZETTE” Prserts, ny that” the Omeet oft i that tmost drvetd of leur eve, 
ng [of France) should write @ letter to Mons. de NEW SERIES. and flarenr chapacters this will be fognd to powers: tm a high Grater 
Mande, which he should be able to show to the Queen of TO COMMENCE JANUARY 6, 18m, H ints is Gi Pinte 3s. 64, Quarts de. 8d-—70, Ht. Pan's Care 
d, inviting her on her part to do the same offices ‘This Periodical, eetabdished im the year 186, has become the pro- yan, 
to Buckingham. The Queen of Rnginnd not being firm | yey ofa beds of gestiomen who purpose devoting a considerable 
in her opiatona, the Queen Mother ought also to write her Popital to ite eulargessent and improvement. A have Prize MEDAL LIQUID HAIR DYE 
letters for her guidance to live there in courtesy with prt Al pay a ra a tg a F bv ONLY ONE APTLICATION. 
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i rtant 
bein Jeneth propertioned to the character and 





were in cipher, and you shall be made participant of their Tien ee aii paw iitentite ond “ Mr. Langdale’s prevarutions are, to our suind, the most extra- 
contenta ta-morrow. 1635, August 25. will be in veview with oo Mite wring ne Tenaities | ae ire, br an modern chemistry — Liustrated Lown 

Louis X111. to the Bishop of Mande. T have resolved | effort will be made to render this oldest of our hiterary Periodicals | A lang and’ interesting report om the products of B. ¥-Langdalry 
tosend an Ambasauior t England, the Sieur de Blain- | worthy the attention and cuatidemce of the pa. a Lateratuty, by a Special Selentifie Cormmission from the of 
ville, with the title of Ambassador Extraordinary, for his | , a Hi <n nee * soreges -) Et peated tag hE Was Jornal of Saturday, January 10th, 

authority and greater liberty at the court. Mean- | the week will be so far noticed as to guide thaw who be secki . 
this messenger is «ent that you may hare opportn- | fer information of this Kind. It is not intendrd that alight AGENTS WANTED. 
nity to assuage some of the ills which have arisen there Natives shall preclude » rat and Weeceervicws, All far 
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sister, € 1 andother | A ts have been made wii In Parts 

re tae there. You will invito the Queen to be | Madrid, and Veenna and nothing of inteneat im the Literary awd TRADE MARK, 
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affection alao, » Duke's power depends on the an no ti ys the enaterial reg bie ie bound . 
rity he haa over the mind of his master, and he ought to | up will be sparatety raed its bekieved that the volumes will not BROWN & POLSON'S 
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him. 16233, August 26, Fontainebleau. ES SE EERE TE Oe Delicious im Puddings, Cake 
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rehearsed erery week, not merely every three laruece, BAS, ' ke, a 
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have just purchased a fine property of freehold | tania aCe, ee eee eae e tern en een ver of walehen. 
houses at Camberwell. They are nine in number, | 
well-tuilt semi-detached cottages and honses in | A NEW AND ELNGANT GIPT HOOK. T HE LONDON ASSURANCE 
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aldest life awuranee lustitution In existemee, Ite pamanware t- 
pire A thone of waatenl senwante, aad (he whete cf the profits are 

vided anwong Traces ters. 

“ Awurances may be effected for any sum eotexoeeding 7000/, on ome 
and the sarne bife. 

The rates of Premiuzs are moderate: the sums aeoured are gear 
rasteed by a large aecumelated capital Invested in the Government 
funds, and other id securities ; and the expenses of menage 
meent amount to on ie thee per ceat.on the annual income. 

Lean are gran ef freehold estates, life ine 
terests, dr. = and also yup thes ea he er of the Society's policins after 
three years’ payee « 

Prospectuses and every en mene may be obtalmed at the office. 


Henay Tuomas Tuomeos, Registrar. 





(Eerantismen 1841.) 


N EDICAL INVALID AND GENERAL LIFE 
ABSURAXCE SOCIETY, 
Exrewrarp av Srectat Act or Pastiameny, 18 Voct,, Car. xaans, 
LONDON, 2, PALL MALL. 
Dyasrroas. 
Benjamin Phillips, Req., P-BS,, Chairmen. 


PB. Doubletay, Meq., F148 

i4-Cel, Hear Deveton, ELC. 
Ceonge Gran Hay 

6.0. el hae ELC. 





d. Whishaw, ymy.. PAA. 
Dunant Mest or Menicat Seagteescs- “Williams Parr, Beq., MD, 


DCL, VARS 





At the KIGHTEENTH ANNUAL MEDTING, beld om the ith 
November, 150, it was shown that on the Sth Jume last, 





The new tosiness tramacted during the Inst five years amounts to 
Test cu. LG. Ud, showing am average yearly amount of ucw 
basins of ararty 


HALF A MILLION STERLING. 


‘The Seeclety nn for ehaiens ty Gonth simen Ite extabiiehenent tn 
Al, ne lew 2 sues tha SEG) 

INDIA,—Prembams Rave beew c on the acteal results of 
Bai Life i that Codemy, citeuding ever the whole period of 
the Bast Codin Company's capettener, 880 be found generally 
lower than those compasios, and especially Bvourahhe fe 
mallitury men. 

c Mvil rates charged om the lives of military officers holding civil 
appointments, fur the term of work appoietenents 

io Femnean te See Zaetlsh Tales o@ the Aweared returning to 

pois may be 


penmangatis oo are 
rap tT) of ho ah 


walt lives Sree oes tain antheeens recent data will allow. 
AND NAVY —No extra premium ts required on Healthy 

rer the Anny of Navy unbess in acteal serrion, 
wanree ws epaqchnesrom pada gts 


eons MUNTT ERS. =—No extra serring in an 
Yonmtecr or Mitte Ow ; within tne v ntnd Kingdon = 
RESIDENCE ABKOAD.—The Molicies Sey th by this Society five 


agi Ractiities fo ™ ies going te or seeiding {0 Porvign 

those of mest ather conn) on 

: INVALID LIVES anew on sclentifiecally constructed tables 
Teed ea extensive data, and a reduction in rruaium is made 


when the cause fer ain Eirvunaed Tate of premium at read, 
STAMP DUTY.—Poticies inured free of stamp duty, and every 


otber peetaiam 
Pa! L WER ure p paida geince foreasli re rt.and revelve poreize the 


vantage ae Solacttors oz any bine & 2 a 
et OF ASSIGNMENT are registered and schaowbrdgcd 
en 
Seounit —Assurers incur no risk of eo-yartmership as im 
Mutual Otioes, b free frum all liability. 


pes, beat are 
A Capétal oa Half-a- Million sheeting. fully salmerited (in addition 
to # larze Income asd accasvalat aserts) affords a complete 


guaranter for the susie of the Company's onan ments. 
Preepectuees, Forms of Mroposal. and eve t taformation, 
teey be obtained on application te any of the slaty Agente. or 


C, Dovotas Sa~cen, Roeretary, 25, Pall Mail, 





PELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Extantisuep ry 179, 


70, Leunbard treet, City, amd 67, Charing Cross, Westminster. 


‘art 
Netavias EB. Coc Vinay Neary cancun Holland, Fieq. 
Witsiam Cuttees, TRC Le LPR, Willian Lancaster, Faq. 
John Davi John Tabeoek, Kan, Le uA 
Jas A Gordon AD. FAS. Hetujamitt Shaw, E 


Kirkman D, Meaakrmant, MP, Matthew Whitiag, 
x‘. Wii, dun., Eeq.. MP. 


‘This Cosme offta COMPLETE SECURITY, 

MODEEKATE BATES 2 Preveium, with Participetion in Four. 
Afthe or Bi per cent. of the Progits. 

LOW KATES without Participation in Prot. 

LOANS if conseetion with Life Assurance, on approved Reeurity, 
in sumes of net bess ham £500. 

HUNTS OF Isil)—ALL POLICTES effected priar te the ist July, 
Ts6t.on the Beant Seale of reminss, will participate in the next 
Division uf i rufite. Kewant Tocken, teeretary amd Actuary, 








. ‘J - 

OTICE OF DIVIDEND.—BANK OF 
- DEVOSIT | Eetabiiched a. 1666), No. 3, Pall Mall Mast, 
Londos, §..—The WARRANTS for the HALP-YEARLY IN! 
TEREST, at the rate of S percent. perasnnes,an Deprmit Accounts, 
to the 30th June, are ready for delivery, and yazette Cait tetwres 
the hours of lo and 4, Perta Moaswow, Managing tor. 

Jane lhth, bebe. 
Prospe tueceand formes sent free on application, 


UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY ’ 
No. 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 


The Funds or Property of the Company, ae of Set December, 1864, amounted fo LES2,C18 Ix. 10d. invested ix Government 
or other approced acewritier, 





Tex How. FRANCIS SCOTT, Caateman. 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esq., Dervrr-Caammax. 


INVALID LIVES,—Persons not in sound health may have their lives insured at equitable rates, 
ACCOMMODATION IN PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS.—Only one-half of the Annual Preminm, when the Insurance 


infor Life, requires vo be 


for the first five years, simple interest being charged on the balance. Such arrangement 


= equivalent fo an immed =a advence of WO per cent. wpor the — Fromm without ~~ re recourse to 
the on sant necessity gg Sureties, or assigning and there! —r icy, daring currency 
pete prem tens fr grent attendant expenses in such arrangements. 5 


The above mode of Insurance bas been found most advantageous when Policies have been required to cover 
monelary transactions, or when incomes applienWe for Tnenrance are at present limited, ne it only necessitates half 
the outlay formerly required by other Companies before the present system was instituted by this Office, 


LOANS—Are granted likewise on real and personal securities, 





Forms of Proposals and every information afforded on application to the Resident Director, 
8, Waren.oo Prace, Patt Matt, Lowpos, 8.W. 


(By Order) 





MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, OLD WROAD STREET, LONDON. 


Ixerrruren 1820, 
Tireectoas. 


GEORGR WILLIAM COTTAM, Baq,, Chairman 
PREDERICK PATTIBON, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 


‘Thomas O. Harriay, Esq. Hittert, 

dams CC. Bell, al Serevel itibbert,, . 
dames Hrand, Thos. Newman H Esq. 
Charies Cave, . Checercberts ME en iy 4 
George Henry Cutler, > Ret, Wittiars KR. Iobinson, * 
Heary Davidson, Martio T. Sen! Bag., M. 
Crore Pield, Raq. Newman fesith, Maq, 


narantee fund of 


SECURITY —The ase 
‘G from the 


a 

aowarde ofa MILLION A AND ALY ee 

inbuluies attaching to arutunl assurance 

PROPTITS. — Four-fittta, or Righty per ona. of the Profits, are 
assigned to Policies every fifth year. assured are entitied to 
participate after payrecet of ane premium. 

CLAIMS.—The Compan, has disbursed in payment of claims and 
edditsons upwards of "he 00. ” 

Propesats for inwsrances may 
at the iiranch areraeh i, ant Sanh 
throughowt the kimgdern, 


made at the ChicfOffice. ns above; 
Landes ; of to any ef Lhe aerate 
Hames Inaata, Actuary, 


rPHE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON FIRE AND 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Eerastismep 165. 
OFPICES—No, |, DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL, AND 
Waa, POULTRY, LONDON, 
Liability of Proprietors Uelimited. 
Invaerep Pewee ......... oeeeseusarrerenss £1,186 fas. 
PROGRESS OF THK COMPANY 
vee Prembams. up Rvmieme. tnvested aa 






“Mat 
am Annee! Tecoma exceeds 14 fre. 


on CHRISTMAS: DAY showld be renewed before 
ANU. UNE, 


Policies 
the oth of JAD 
Swixres Hows, Seerctary te the Company. 


fPHE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
Wy ep a7, te pe |, King Street, Cheapside, BC., London. 
asninl Sntene Assurance haciety, witha a Capital of 
t tina bytes <inmey ae nateneelation atthe prem twee, wea a tstonghne 
{othe members a mares Sa in feeve are 1 400,200, and the 
income Sreeeda of eaten par 
No extra charge te prvrl med Joining Votentecr Reithe or Artillery 
I (wanins Inoats, Actuary. 
Kt. All Policies taken owt ne Sales Re St Derwher, 18%, 
will nave the advantage of one jens In every Anneal Benus. 





‘The Directors of this Society (in eddition to their Weekly Hoard 
on Wednesday, 2th instant) will meet om Saturday, the det iestant, 
ager feeder 


at cin ew on 
oe wee ott icy effeeted on or hefure thet day will hare the 
one year im every snmawal boaus, 
Cxanure beoans, Actuary. 
Tee Mevrar Lire Asevaance Orrces, 
#4, King Street, Cheapside, BC. 
2th December, lsd. 


BANK 





OF DEPOSIT, 


ESTABLISHED a.p. bet, 


3, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON. 
Capital Steck, 100 2008, 
Parties desirows of ber ag - to examine the 
pinot the Baek of opeett St rate of interest may 
ceaatoan with sae eet 


abepoette tnade by special agreement may be withdrawn witheut 
notice 
The interest bs tote ime Jet Jut 
. = paeeeryand fay. Managing Director. 


Forms for opening Accounts seat free om application. 


E, LENNOX BOYD, Resident Dirocter. 





NorktTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY. 
&, PRINCES’ STREET, EDINEURGH, 
6, SACKVILLE STREET, DULIN, 
Tacorperated by Royal Charter and Act of Partianent,1609. 


New Assurnnere during the ste renseeees tree 
Yieising in Neve Premfume aed tanh geteeeeseeewass Te ns HA 
realised since the bast 13,29 ° 
seme Send ft. cent. ran anon on evry Pe? 
Fire Premiums received i 1686 ,.-....0ccccereceseens SEDI I1ES 





LONDON BOARD, 
SIR PETER LAURIN, Alterman, Chairman, 
ohn I. Gteonie, Eeq., Deputy Chairinan. 
bt Poy 
Chartes J. Knowles, Beg. 200. | PB. 2.7. Pearee, Beg, 
Alexander Doble, Esq. Lancaster Place, Solicitor. 
Bankers~ Unies Bask of London. 


Prospectuses obtained at the 
Office, £, NEW WANK ANE BUALDING GR Mer LONDON, BC. 


Srmacwax, 





ACCIDENTS AKE OF DAILY OCCURRENCE. 


TSSURANCE DATA SHOW THAT ONE 
A. PERSON IN ESAy, Ht el 18 MORE OR LESS IN- 
JULED BY ACCIDENT TEARL 

An anneal at of M. cccerena finad allowaner of él. 
in the event of 4 py income of Death, from 
ever é ane in trast liky in the RAILWAY TARSENGREA" 


won 


AsPy, which has already pase tn pensath 

for Acckterts 37, a 5 
Perms of ¥ Erespesinees a wa had ak tne Company * 

Offers, and at ihe urn | Rallw here also re 


way Acciperts stows ma bets Heat the Journey 
year. No charge for Stamp , nr agen ite ral 


Tallwe Asverance Compan: 
Gmces, 3,010 Hund btrect, London, EC. 


MUTUAL LIPK ASSURANCE. 
S COTTISH EQUITABLE 
ASSURANCE SOCTETY. 
Inertrerep 1631. 

Heae Ovrice —, ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINEURGH. 
Pita dm Phy ot rrr wert pF prt Map “fie ig Sank, 
1830, and from the rewalts of it is takem the follow: 

EXAMPLE OF ADDITIONS. 
A Potict roa £1,000, sarap ber Mancw, 1427, 
is now Increased to 1 S347. fy. Sef. 





LIFE 


at the date of te have bees 40, thee Additions be our- 
tendered tothe nockety foe's payment of 3M. is 4. or each 
werrender would net only the entire premium on the Police, 
beat also emtitie the of Wi 4s, and, [e 


Preseat payment 
hath cass, tbe Polity would rrenive futare trienaal additions, 
THE RXISTING ye AMOUNT TO 


THE ANNUAL REVEN 
THE ACCUMULATED FUND Orting solely pies te 
Contribitions of Members) .. 


oS, 
“aa 
ALIA 


‘Your. RITE. . Manager, 
We, Fuxtat, Seoretary. 


LONDON OFFICE, M, POULTRY, #0. 
Aacne, T. Keveere, Agent. 











MONEY! MONEY! UNITED KINGDOM ADVANCE 
ASSOCIATION, OFFICES— 


MM, MANCHESTER STREET, KING'S CROSS, LONDON. 


OANS from 57. to 10002. gra franted to all parts 
— of the United Kingdom of Great Hritain amd Irvland,a 3 per 


within three clear da rn f 
Cea he Shee Pezepan receipe St thee three postare «lamps. sis Nostaainr dis 


DD. Deanse. Secretary. 
Also advances to any amount ob property. gs! 


628 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
: pear 


METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 
HY ROYAL COMMAND, 


o) OSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully to 
inform the Commercial Wertd, Scholastic Inefituthons, and the 
bike generally that, we novel application of his uprivatied 
hinery for making Steel Pens, and, im accordance with the 
scientific spirit of the times, he has entroduced a sew teaies of his 
wseful one, which for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, UTALITY OF 
MATERIAt, and, above all cuxarness iy Paice, he believes will ensure 
weniversal apprevarion, end defy compe tithes. 

‘Each Pem bears the impress of his name as 4 guaranter of quality ; 
and are pt up is the asual style of boxes, containing one gross 
each, with label outside, and the fac simile of bis signature. 

Atthe request os peteoms extensively engaged in tuition, ?.0.has 
introduced bis 
WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 


which are especially adapted to their use, being of different degrees 
of firxibélity, and with fine, medium, and broad poists, suitable for 
the various kinds of Weiting taweht la Retoots. 
Bolt Ketail all Stationers, Hooksetiers, and other respectable 
Dealers in Steel Fens —Merchants and wholesale Dealers can be 
supplied af the Works, Graham Street ; 96, New Street, Hirednghem; 


No. 91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK ; and at 37,GRACECHURCH 
STRKET, LONDON. 








RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY'S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITES MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER 
wause Foquision no aeets 4 bp the body, is eonty 
‘of application ; Ind. Pi freedom from lability to chafe ur exeo- 


riate ; Ind, it may be worm with 
the body, by niehtar day; 4th, it admits uf every kind of exercise 
without the slightest Ipromvenionce to the wearer, and is perfectly 
conecraied from observation. 


We do not bealtate to give to this invention our wn ified a 
protation, and we stren: advise the een of It to all thew w 
stand in seed of that pr jon, which they cannot so fully, nor 
With the same comfort, otaln from any other a or truseaa 
from that which we hare the highest 

Church and State 


comfort In any position of 


in thus recoms~ 






mending.” — Gazetle. 
Recommended the fellow: eminent Sargrons:—Willlam 
, hey, Pats, Profesor ‘of Surgery im King’s College, 
Sargon to the King’s Col Hospital, &c.; €. GO. Guthrie, Taq, 
Surgcon to the Hoyal Westm KH ; W.How- 
man, Eaq , . Awiviant Bergeon King’s Coll Hospital; 
T, Callaway, , Renter Amiviant Guegzen t Os * i 
Goulson. fea . to the Hospital, T. Mizard 
Ourting, Esq. F.KS., # to the fondot Hi ah; W. J, 
Fisher, Peq., 9) -im-ehief te the Metropolitas Police Force ; 
‘Aston K ae urges to Prince Albert; Kobert Liston, Esq. 


FRA; James Luke, .. Surgeem to the London Truss Society | 
Erasmus Wilson. 5 Pe many others : 
A descriptive circular may be had by Post,and the Tross(which 
eannot fall to fit} can be forwarded by ,on sending the clream- 
ference of the body two inches below the hips to the Masufacturer, 
ME. WHITE, 24. PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
Price of a Single Truss, D6+,, 284, 269. dd, and The, Be, Fostage..2. 
Price of a Double Trew, Sls. 6¢., €1s,, and Sar Gd. Postage, 4. tel, 
Price of an Umbilical Tross, #21. and ide. 67. Postage, La. 10d. 
Fost-oftice orders to be made payable to John White, Post-office, 
Piccadilly. 


BLAtIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c.— 


The material of which these are made Is recommended by the 
Jocetty os Oring neces ELASTIC Cr COME Reseiaee a4 
best Invent v givin ene am ging x support a 
cases of ¥/ EAKNESS and hw ELLING of the LEGS, RICOKE 
VEINS SPRAINS, de. Itt 
sive, and is drawn on like an 
to 6s. cach ; postage Gd. 


JOHN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 238, PICCADILLY, 
LON Dy 


Ss Specimens may be seen at the Crystal Palace, 


BAESS & CO!8S WINDOW POLISH for 
sickly and effectually CLEANING and POLISHING PLATE 
and other GLASK WINDOWS. MIRRONS, &., and instant! 
moving GREASE and the DEPOSIT of GAS, &, £0. 


*.' ly the use of this Paste 75 per cent. of laboer, time, and 
expense, will be saved, and a far cloarer appearance produced, 


Bold in 34., G2, and Is. Bowes, Everywhere, 
MANUPACTORY, CAMDEN ROAD, CAMDEN TOWN NW. 





porows, light fn texture.and inex - 
ecdinary stocking. Trice from 7a. 





ly re- 





TESTIMONIALS. 


61 and 62, St. Paul's Chereh Yard, and 5S and $9, 
Paternoster Row, London, March 16th, 160, 
Genthemen — Having trict qeeur Folens Window Polish upon our 
Plate Gines, Chandeliers, and t, we are happy to state the rffect 
has been Sayeed cnr expectant: we bog therefore to request yeu 
will forward us, at your earliest convenience, a deren buxrs of the 
Polish, We are, Geatlomen, yuurs very reepecttully, 
‘To Mesere. Barns & Co. Anortt, Beauties, & Co. 





46, St. Puul's Churchyard, March 23rd, 1808. 
Gentienwer —Having axed the box of Window Potish left with wa, 
and finding it anewers every purpose it fomers to do, request you 
willferward one dowen of yoursiapenny buxes. G. HN. Swirn & Co, 





Gloucester House, Ledgate Hill, 2th March, 1358. 
Gentlemen —We have tried the sample of Window Tolich left 
with as, and are perfectly satisfied with it, amd shall feel otal tr 
yoursending usonederenofeixpenny boxes, Jons Hastry & Ov, 


Argyll House, 256, 294. 260, and 262, Regent Street. 
March Zhet, Ls, 


Gentlemen The Window Polish we have had from you appears 
te be a very e@rctual article for cleaning Glos, and saving time in 
the work; we will thank you to send balf-a-dogem bores at your 
convenience. Weare, yours, Ae., Hooor & Onemann. 


Wholreale Agents, BATTY & CO., Finsbury Pavement. 








HE PATENT GLASS MEDICINE MIXER 

is superior to Spoon ot other articics of Metal that correde we. 

No Invalid shold be without them. Town and country chemists, 
medicine vendors, and others requiring agencirs, may apply to 


K, COGAN, Patentec. 4, Hed Liow Square, Lowden. 





j radiant beor to the Complexion, and s 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 


~ FURNISH YOUR HOUSE. 


WITH THE 


ARTICLES 





BEST 
DEANE’S 


ESTABLISHED, A.D. 1700. 
EANE'S TABLE CUTLERY has been cele- 


brated for more than 1% pyeate for quality and cheapness, 
The stock is extensive and coeapiete, affording a chuice suited to the 
taste and moeabs of every purchaser, 


Parcees— 
Rest Transparent Ivory — 

Perdor 4. a. Perdoe, 4. ¢ | Perpoir 4d, 
Table kmives..,.33 ©) Dessert do,...,..38 0] Carvers ........ uo 
Best ditto— 

Tabiecknives,...29 0 | Dessert do. ..,,,.23 ©] Carvers .....6.9 6 
Pine ditto— 

Table knives,...23 0 | Dessert do.,..... 18 O| Carvers ........7 € 
Good ditto— 

Table Kknives....16 © | Dewert do. ..... t2 Of Carvers .,....8 6 
Kitchen 

Table knives....J0 ©) Demert do.......8 0] Carvers ........23 6 





‘Ladies’ Sclasors of the finest steel, the most faished workmanship, 
and in ehetee variety. Kcissors in handsome cases adapted fur presen: 
Penknives and every deseription of pecket cutlery, 
Deane’ Monument been [Mears before the patic and 
it Haror. Price ti. 6d. 


isa plain, theroughly good Old Engl 
TOmMeEst IC BATHS.—A very large variety 
ae of STICwEa BATES of the mast improves comatraction, 
, ay . P , sponging. mu ov ‘ 
tion of Mee eet ice DEANS HATH are distinguished 
for their superior Gnish, strength of material, and great durability ; 
while the prices are om that bow scabe for which their establistanont 
has eo Jong been celebrated. 
For Ilastrations asd Prices see thelr Pamphiet om “ Baths and 
Veathing,” to be had gratwitously, om application. 








RAWING-ROOM STOVES. —A large and 
handsome collection of BRIGHT STOVES, for the Drawing 
or Wining-roses, emetracing all the newest Dexigue Daase& Co. 
have applied to these and other clasacs of Kogister Stoves, Patented 
iesprovements, the consumption of Peel, ter which the 
highest Testimonials have given 
Hot Alr Stoves, in New and Ornamental Fotterae with ascending 
or denending Sues, suitalée fee Charches, Public luildings, Halls, 
ope, &e, 


GPooNns AND FORKS.—Silver Pattern Spoons 
and Forks.—All the newest and test designs of these Cheap, 
useful, and ciegant Articles in Blectro-Silvered and Deanran Pate, 
Prices of Mectre- plated Spoons and Forks >— 
Table Forks «e 
‘Table 5 «se 
rks 





OPENING TO THE MONUMENT, LONDON BRIDGE. 
*,* Send fr Deane's Furnishing List, Pree om application. 





CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
HE MOST APPROPRIATE OFFERINGS 


are those which tend to the preenetion of Personal Benuty 
in the fair and youthful, whe ot this festive seasom ary mote than 
usually desirogs to shine to accents aaaer the gare of their 
friends: heme cam be more acerptatée 


ROWLANDS' MACASSAR OIL, 


Adelightfelly fragrant and transparent ration for the Hair; 
and as am invigorater and beastifier Deycud all precodent. 


ROWLANDS' KALYDOR, 


Uneqwalied for its rare and inevtimable ities iss imparting a 
cm amd éelicary to 
Hands and Arm. And 


ROWLANDS' ODONTO, 
OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 


Which bestows om the Teeth a Peart-like Whiteness, Strengthens 
| the Gutns, and renders the Breath serect and pure 
Tee Patronage of Royelty, and Hamk Vashion, threeachout 
Europe, aad their enter y known cficecy, give these prepara- 
, Mone a celebeity @uparallcied, and render them poculiarty 


ELEGANT AND SEASONABLE PRESENTS. 


Sold by A, ROWLAND & SONS, 2, Hatton Garden, London, and 
by Choenists and Perfumers. 
ray = 

T OLLOWAY'S PILLS AND OINTMENT.— 
Consumption is alinost invariably proeeted by creat detMlity, 
cough, low of appetite, and fushes. alterative and temic inthe 
care of Holloway's invaluable remedies operates like a charm tm 
subduing theer forinkinte symptoms A course of these perifying 
Pulls showld, at once, be commenced ; and, at the same time, 
Helloway’s Ointment shoul be briskly rubbed, at least twice a day, 
| ever the back and chest. The Oimtineet is more effvetive when used 
after epenging with warm briee and well drying. The ev nt 
effect of this trvatzeent is marvellous, a changer for the better is ob- 
wrod within « week, and the impeovemest stradily progresses 
The appetite retuime, the shortness of treath ceases, and the haras- 

sing cough soon vanishes altogether 








| AN ACT OF CHARITY.—A Gentleman having 


teen cured of Nerrous Debitity of long standing, and afer 

much mental amd beedily suffering, thinks it but charitable tu remter 

wach Information te others similarly situated as Stay reetere them te 

health, Poll particulars sent to any address by enclosing two postanr 

stamps to prepay pestage.— Address, Tuomas Howann, Eeq., Clive 
{ Vewee, near Kirmingham. 


| one sent on 


Naw Seeres. 
{No. 73.— Decturee 24, 1859. 





THE EUROPEAN & COLONIAL WINE COMPANY. 
| No. tgt, Pact Matt, 3.W. 
| HE above Company has been formed for the 


pose of #0) ing the Netélity, Gentry, and Private 
Pails bith PURE WINES of the highest charucter,at ass ing 
‘of at icast 30 per cemt. 


SOUTH AFRICAN SHERRY ... 
SOUTH AFRICAN rok... 


a. Mie & Me. perdos, 
. kM, 







The finest ever Introd te 

ROYAL VICTORIA BHERRY .......... Ma ” 

A truly exceDent and natural wine - 
SPARKLING EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE 2s. oy 

Vayeal to that usually ¢ Oy, per dor, 
SPLENDID OLD PORT .. 00-5 .5e-seeeo es 426. ve 
Tes years in the wood. 

PALE COGNAC BRANDY .......... ses. Bn B60, 


Rettles and packages inclndrd, and frew te any London Raiway 
Station. 


Terms cash, Country orders te te accompanied with a remittance. 
Price Lists sent free on apptirating, 
WILLIAM REDD TIPPING, Manager. 





WINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE LUXURY. 
UR VERY SUPERIOR PORTS, SHERRY, 


MADEIRA, &c.,of which we bedd an extenstve steck.are now 
in hrifliaat condition, at TWENTY SHILIINGS PER DOZEN. 
Betng imported from the CAPE of GOOD HOVE, they are only 
charged half the usual dety, 


Plat sazeples of either sent for 12 Stasope. 

Delivered free te any London Railway Terminus. Terms, cash, 
or approved reference prior to delivers, 

“ft @nd your wine to be pure and unadulterated,and t hare no 
doubt of its being far more wholescese than the artificial mixtures 
too offes sold for genuine Sherry. 

“HY, LETUEDY, M-D., Londom Hospital.” 
‘The Analysis of Dr. Letheby sent free on apptication. 
BRANDY, 1. per galken, 
ANDREWS & HUGHES, Wholesateand Spirit Importers, 
27. Crutehed Priars, Mark Lane. 





AU-DE-VIE.—This pare PALE BRANDY, 
tobe as see gree a realy — a] Siete te 
tations of veritatie Cognac. Te French buttics, 34° yer aoece, oF 
severely packed is a case for the country, Bde, 


HENKY BRETT & ©O,, Old Purnival’s Distillery, Holborn . 





PURE SCOTCH MALT WHISKY. 


ONALD DUNCAN'S PURE SCOTCH MALT 
WHISKIES are CHEAPER, MORE WHOLESOME, and 
FAR SUPERIOR to the finest cH BRANDY. 


ROYAL BALMORAL, a very fine, mild, and me 





spirit ........--.. sbensseens vewsesees +++. Us. per gallon. 
The PRINCR’S USQUEHAUOH, « much-admired 
and delicious spirtt ... ih ” 





DONALD DUNCAN'S celebrated Rogietered DD. 
WHISKY, of extracedinary quality and ape .... 2 eo 
Teo 8 of either of the abowe sent to am or sample 
forwanked for 12 stampe. Terms, Cash. vee 
5, Buririgh Street, Strand, WC. 








W. SILVER & Co,’s OUTFITTING WARE- 


Manufaetory, Silvertown (opposite H.M. Dockyands), Woolwich. 





TO BUILDERS, SHIPPERS, &e. 
J JOHNSON informs the above that he is 
* 


nm 
to wupety them with any amount of GROUND W 

LEAD and © URED PAINTS at Five per Cent, lower then the 

Current Prices. J. J.% lead and Puints are recommended t the 


‘Trade as po more body, covers better, and easier to Work 
than any other, will retale colour im any cllamnate 
All orders to te J, JOHNSON, Kew Bridge, Rrent- 





rPHuE UNIVERSAL GAS BURNERS’ REGU- 
LATOR (Geyelin’s Patent), the omly ane in the world by which 
the flame from Argand, Fish tail, and all other Warners remaine 
invariable under all variations of pressure, and the cost of cach lacht 
is Jess than One Farthing per beer. Can be fiacd borlecetal, chee 
to, or distant from, the Burser, is ornamental, simple im conmstrac- 
tion, consisting of a double Chaanber, the haner persurated, errtCual 
with a diaphragm, giving action tu a spherical valve.—Price J+ rach, 
receipt of Ie. dé. in postage stamps 
WH, Kexsept, Agent, 482, Oxford Street, London, WC 





HE HYGIENIC SPRING LATHS BEDSTEAD 
(Gevetin's Patent), combining the afvantages of Metall Bed- 
steads with the comfort of a Sprimg Mattrass at lees than half the 
etwt. Certified by medical morn ae the best and met comfertater 
Hedstead ever invented; imvaluable for hot climates. commot 
preeibly harbewr vermin. 


Sold by W. H. Kessepy, Agent, 462, Oxford Street, London, W. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
LENFIELD PATENT STARCH! is the only 


Starch used in ber Majesty's Laundry, and a+ tome anprie 
elpled partics are now making and offering fr sie an titation af 
the Glenfield Starch, we hereby castion all cur Ctastemers ty be 
careful, when purchasing to see that the word GLENFIELD is ve 

| each packet, to copy which is felony 


i WOTHERSPOON & OO, GLASGOW ANP LONDON, 








Printed by Josarm Sain of No. , Malvern 


Cot 


| tages, Portland Mace North. Clapham Tod, is the count 
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RITISH MUSEUM. —The British Musoum 


will be CLOSET on the tnd and IOV ENED om the oh of 
JANUARY, 1 In the interval between those dates mo visitor 
whaterer can possibly be admitted, 


th December, 1600. A. Pasceet, Principal Litrarian, 


y 





ARWICK COLLEGE ror YOUNG LADIES, 
78, WARWICK SQUARE, BELGRAVE ROAD, WwW, 
Parnox. 
THE RIGHT TON, THE LOND RBURY, 

View Parnas, 

THE LORD CHARLES RUSSELL, Ecelestom Square. 

Sit J. EMERSON TENNENT, K.H,, &c., @, Warwick Square, 

Lapr Peiscirac. 
MAS, BLANCHARD, amieted by competent Governesscs. 

Vosrtene Mexieren. 

THE REV. BR. MALONE, M_A., Incumbent of St. Matthew's 


Paoressons. 





Histerr .. » The ltew. Kk. Matone, M AL 
Aseient & Medern ‘The Itew, Prof. Cunterseas, M.A., P-ELS, 
ish ee nuh Lit, The Kev. If. A. Dexox, MA, PRL, 
Nat.and reee The Kiev. F. F. 


x App. Sciences Sraruaa, M. AFG. 
yotin Langeaye aad ft t .. 3d, Manto, Bag. MA., PD, 
Prenei di ditto .. Nowe Tovetes, 

Italiane «6 ditta «= ditto ,, Signor Bisco. 

German ditte ditto ., Herr Maser. 

W. . Howers, & 

2. B CUSTTER Tes yt. 

sienor P_Tantaeas. 


Hots of Attendaner, from Nine til) Four. 


‘This ExtaMishment le intemled te supply a want long felt in this 
neighbourhood br Parents desirous of obtaining Ger their Daughters 
thead vantages of a sound and acecuplishedl Edweation,at a moderate 
has 

eo cunewe of stody includes the Holy Reriptures, Reclio® Gram 

ae ee and Literature, Physiol and Political Gierraphy, 
Histery | Ancieat and Medern), Natural Histery and Phitwwophy 

Viementary and Medel Drawing, amd the Latin, Preneh, German, 
and Italian Jengunecs, 

The various Classes are umler the direction of able amd eminent 
Profeewors, The Foe ls £2 Dy. Term, cach Class. 

Todividual Inetruction in Fnotramestal Music, £5 Se, and £3 Se. 

+ Term. a rn £5 34, Zi de. ead 1 ds. per Terns 5 Dancing and 
Peliet hea te, nnd £2 tay Den jeg and Painting, in various 
stzle, fo qeotraneed Pupils, £3 3, pee Term. 

Class unter them of 














the irce im Teaxctano and the resident 
Gaersenes is open for Junive Iapil:— 
Above 12 yearsofage . . Ggpalnens per Term. 
Under 12 4 * +5 * ” 
A limited nuzeber of Resident Pupite reeeived — 
Above 1? years of age .. > $f fuinras per annues. 
Under i " weeer ” 


‘These fees Include atl branches ot Emplbsby French, and Music, by 
‘the resident Governcses. 





Evreas. 
Laundress .... fi walness per sane, 
Feat at chorch 1 a no 
Us of Piane ,. 2 i» ” 





Singing i+ taeght hy Sener aed Madame PL Laster; Dancing 
Madame Micuee Davie amd W. A. Derreneten, Ueq., Drawing 
by Madame Van Powis ace; Riding by Sr. Hes KMax. 

Bid ror, Resident Pupils, received at lov guineas per annem, 
which fee would imelade the extras aad lewons frome all the Iro- 
fewer, the Yas Mada of Signor and Medeme Tabteche, 
J. , Chatterton odumee Micha Davis. ond Me. Markmen; 
Jewwins by cither of these taight, however, be suletituted fur these 


of W. H. Holmes, Bay, 

Comres ef Low warest usually evant are drlivermt on Scientific, 
Philosephical, and Historica! Subjects, | ja cach Term, by eminent 

‘The domestic arraneements will be on the plen ofa retned and 
well regulated homer, the strictest attention te tthe weit er peated, 
and it will be the amxious core of tive Lady Primcipal te sre thal the 

religious imstrortion, and the warions branches of stuly comupre- 
hended in a complete course ef female education. sre eareetly andl 
eficient!® carted out. 

Bach Yours Lady & sequereted te brine dlener mapkine, ehrete 
and towels, silver forks and sperns, Cor ber own use, Which WH Se 
eeturned of leavin the Cedicge, 

The year be divided Inte Three Terms: namely, Lent, Saeter. end 





Michacheas Lent Teen begine January Shet, nue code April th 
Easter Term bering Apyil Te, and ends Jwly Zit. Mickeaeluus 
Term begins October et, ame cis Deretnber tet. 


The Vacations are from the end of July to the ath of seqtenber) 
from the 2!<t of feeranber to the Zlet of January; end frau. the day 
before Goed Friday to the end of Raster week. 

Pees to be paid each Term in advance. and totier of eee Tem te 
be given perviouely ta removal, No reduction seule fer occasional 
abener. Heferences exchanged, 





Britis H LYING. IN HOSPITAL 
ENDELL STREET, LONG ACRE, WC, 
Cone ot . walrtan. —Da, HENRY DAVIES, 6, Duchew Breet, 
Portland 


Sr Roney ENS (MEIN BROOK TS, Fee. 37, Redforl Street. 
Dr. sous. CLARKE, 42, Hertford sarort, Mey 


Fat 
yo. wath XY WEWITT, 17, Radnor Floce, Hyde 
vo 
Sremerasr.—Me 0 PILLS 
Marnos,—Mrs, CLARK. 
Setecriptions and Donations will be thankfelly reeeterd Sythe 


Medical Oftticers, of by the Seerctary, who ottends at the Hospital 
dally betweem the hours of 12 amd 4. ? ‘ ™ 








Permiens — 





ECOND-HAND HARMONIUMS. _— 
CRAMER, BEALE, & OO. have a Stock of various deserip- 
tions 20), Rerent Street. 
PIANOPURTES.-CRAMER, BEAL, & CO.'s— Por fale or Hire, 
Trery vartety, New and Second hand Watrented.—Sit Negontstrevt, 
MARMONTU MS.—CTAMER, BEALE, & OO. hare every deserip- 
thee CHAMEL. BEALE, & CO. arcaleo Chief Agents for Aicxandre's 
New Patest —2l, Regent Street. 


OYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT 
GARDEN.—Under the Manarrment of Mike Lowisa Pyne and 
rend w. Bigrreon The Fay hag Garécn Fantomsme, vecgessDel 
all precedest. For Seemery ‘Costum 
Magical Tromeformations, and Pictorial \ecatenations, PUSS IN 
piper is univerally propounced perfect and unique, 
ing the Week will be presented am eat; new opera, 
enna a VICTONAN Te ‘The Baie compored by Alfred Me Mellon. Te 
transtation amd port LA Edmound Falcone. Ly a5 
fanticy. Mr. Henry Mr. H. Corti, Mr. G. 1b slice te aul: 
orth. Miss Thirl wall, st lse Pare parcpa. Conductor, Mr. 
anat “whieh will be be peuxduced le Chetetmas Pairy pA Fed 


PUSS IN BOOTS, 


or, pain en tho Rudry of the Cektem Palins. The opening by 
4.'V. |, With new Reemery, Machinery, Drewes and Deco 

Lt pi Teibin. Sn, Cee 
Dawes, &c. The mae UL 


fumineed by Mr. Elwes dusting B 


Draseste PerwnieM 
Atulorsoms [uon, Miss B. Soott | 


iss ime Monts, Mine Craten : the 
King, Mr. Itartleman , the Coumt yea Grabenult, Mr. W. H. bart 
Dt oa his sem), Mr. FP. Uelpeedowa 

Mr. Tallien; the Princess Heechetleur (the pink or 
cate who pinks siemn fe the heart), Miss Clara M. i the 
= tows ta Gratenud, Mr. W. - A Barecs | Ins Tanoceatia of 
good 


Mine Merit xcene L—laterior of the 
of Queen Innocentia. Seene TiLe. 
Seene [V.—Cornfelds with river in Culp 
coulownh Castle, Seene VI—Pingsl’s Cave off the 
by moonlight Scene VIL—Grand Tra whieh nthe 
mannerw@cut have endeavoured to reader worthy of the paliniest 
days of fairy love, being “ The Grove of Gebtden Palms.” Characters 
PF the Tremstirmation: >ite wis Me. ¥, Payne; Clown, Mr, it. 
Tayne; Pantaloon A Sprites, Messrs. Tallien 5 
Oe ie Nias Clare Morse “Bares ain and Colum 
bine, Master and Miss Lauri — Mists and ebouda doubt asd sme 
ae cere bed ty the Congress of Nations aeembiet im the Fairy 


Doors open — half-past six. Commence at seven. To conclude ty 
half. eleven. A Grand Merning Performance on Wedmesday, 
Jan. 4th, at two o'clock, amd on cath: succeeding Wednesday, 


Stase Manager, Mr. Edward Atirline; Acting seengie: Ne 
FAward Murray. No Charge fur Mocking or fees to Nox 
stalls, 7s, Primte Boxes, to hold four fans from 10s. a" 


upwards: Devas Circe, ba; Am Pit, S. Ge. 
Rinphitheatre, le. - 


Apartment in in the Lg Pala. 
Scene 








CIENTIFIC PRESENTS. Elementary Col- 
lections, to Gicilitate the e#tud: GHOLOGY, MINE. 
RALOOY, and OO! OLOGY, can oy ey at 3, 5, bf, 2), 40, to boo 


“aleo sinj speeiniens of Min Kocks, Fosslis, and 
th freeat els Geek ANN Nw * sineraiacit te 1 Majents 149, 
juts, wl a! er a 
Ktrand, Landon. Practical Instroction te given in Goolegy and 
Mineradery, by Mr. re at 140, Strand, WC. 





ENLARGEMENT OF PREMISES. 
BENNETT'S WATCH MANUFACTORY, 
66 & 6, CHEAPSIDE 
J KENNETT, Suing | that the whole of his 
* fezeers pre preunlate are re ined for his W evar Ae sLoce 


BUSTIN ESS, a 
the JEWELLERY DEVARTE raping ome Establishment. which 
with an entirety 


will be opened ms soot ae the fittings are com: 


new Steck of description of Jewelle: e whole of the 
poms Stork ate AINE, OOCH ES, Bi CELETH, &e., is how 
offered fo: at wech a ice aa will ensure its Clearance 


tedecnd pri 
before the opening of the Now Mremeisos at Chins 
BENNETT'S WATCH MANUPACTORY, 6 & “, CHEAPSIDE 


ROYAL EXCHANGE FINE ARTS GALLERY, 
MM, COMN ATLA 
N Rh. MORBY begs to state that he has o opened 
the above Gallery (im conneetion with his Proming bie ~ 


ment ot 43, HMishopegnte Street Within), for the sale of Guaranteed 
pag and ean offer specimens of 





Le Jeane, Rowbothem, 
Mailer, soarer wn. 
Mutrie, G. smith, 

a | i. J. Syer, 

!hewan, Soper, 
he arabe Niemann, Stark. 

t O'Neil, Vacher, 
Sieey,' | Waboreright 
S. . ee . 

i A. Provia. H. wh. Will 
be. We Deane, | Hayes, T. 8. Kobins, B. Williams, 
Danby, ‘ olnagfon, Heastter, Wood, &e, 


The Manufactory of Frames, Looking Glasses, nnd Cornices is 
enrried om as before at 6S, iashopapate Street W ithla, 





r . . 
NGUAGES.—French, German, Italian, 
P fine Portarurer, Irateh, Rwedish, Danish, TAUGHT by 
NATIVE PROPESSORS, through the medium of English or Prenehi, 
frammeatically and by conversation. Genthemen for the 
Army, Navy, aed Civil Services la the abore Langnages and the 
Ciaeers. Translations ef Sclemtitte Works, Legal and Commercial 
Iecuments. Fumiics nud Schools attended. German, Prench,and 
Malian classes, Terms moderate. 


W. Lerrace,, Arthur Street West, Landon Reidee, City. 





THAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 


\ it a thought often occurring to IMerary minds, pablic 
charnrticrm and net hemevotent intentions. Ar inutediate m- 

vert tethe inquiry ear be ebtcieed on application fo RICHARD 
BVARKASTT, 1, MARK LANE, LONDON, 1, , is enabled te exe 
cate every thes tiptiom of PRINTING o@ very advautagrous terms 





his aftice leime fernicked with a 2 and chaire sssartiuent © 
TYPES. TEAM PRINTING MACHINGS, HYDHAVIAC end 
other PR and every modern im mORr ENE nt in the Printing 


rs 
Art. A APECI MEN HOOK OF TYPE 
sat, om application, ty 

Ricttaxe Warcere, 13, Mork Lane, Leadon, 


and Lafornntion for authors 


He LITERARY GAZETTE has pase" 
info the hends of a body of Gentlemen, who 
purpose devoting a large capital to its im- 
provement and extension. Arrangements are 
in progress for securing the services af expe- 
rienced Writers in the Musical, Dramatic, 
Scientijic, and Literary Departments; and a 
portion will be appropriated to important 
Ecclesiastical Intelligence. 
After the lat of January, 1860, the Gazette 
will be permanently enlarged. 
Subscribers of £1 per annaun, paid in ad- 
vance, will receive the GazettE free per Post. 








XECUTORS, ADMINISTRATORS, WIDOWS 


AND OTHERS, having Reslduary Accounts te pass, or Valua- 
tions for Prubate ar ay Dose es 


ray eave Goer l) thee and ex- 
Frnwom application to WA DERI Gn, Licensed Valuers 
for Administration, éc.. 3, Jean’ ‘» Court, Doctors Comemons, B.C. 








Now ready. =, 
E LA RUE & CO’S PATENT PLAYING 
CARDS, The New Pattomns for the Season. 
To be had of all Hookseliers and Stationers. 


Just publiabed. 
E LA RUE & CO.'S RED-LETTER DIARIES 
AND CALENDALS FOR 10, 
‘To be had of all Booksellers amd Stationers, 





Now ready 


ELA RUE & CO'S DESK DIARIES—1860. 
1) Blew, i in by ‘ly A bn. orn 
Wi Slee, 7] im, de. Gt. 


im. price 
To be had of all iookscllers and Stationrrs. 





BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, &e. 
Now rvady, frow for ane stamp, 


DAWSON'S ANNUAL CATALOGUE OF 
BOUND BOOKS POR THE LIIMARY AND DRAWING- 
ROOM, cousisting of highly interesting Pictorial and other at- 
tractive Works, in Mala end Pircaat lsindhugs, adaptet fer Chetet 
mas and New Year's Gifts, Mirthday and Marriage Irosents, School 


Writiss Dawsex & Sowa, Té, Cannon Street, City, London, B.C. 
(Established 1808.) 





EARCH FOR DEITY. Being an Inquiry as 


to the Or; mn of tbe Cx 10 of Chek; an Histerical Researel 


among the ¢ Maces of Mankind, viz.: Tindwos, Eareeian, 
Carthaginians reeks and Keandinavians ; and am Examination of 
Pad awe = entertained by Alexandriams, Cheivtians, Mehometana, 


lt SvuuiiwaN Priee ls. 
Heireser & Co, MT, Picet Strect, Lomdon, EC. 








tn Be. pertee Le. 
SSAYS, MILITARY AND POLITICAL 


Written in Tadia, Cosnmsts)Militers Pefence of our Indian 


repr jam of Onde—Mahratts _itlstacy ond 
Lora Mardinge’s Indias Administration—The Indias Armey—Aree 
seetorml. Dy the late Sir HENRY MONTGOMERY LAW 


London: Wa. H. Acces £ Co, 1, Leadenball steret. 


Shortly will bo poblisted, peice Pive Guineas, 


REFATIONES AD £DIT/ONES PRIN- 
CIP ES AUCTORUM CLASSTOORUM, The Prefsees to the 
Pirst Baitions of lomics. collevted amd edited 
by Braise Dorr » Demy dto 
Printed at the Usrexnerry Pere«, Cazabrider, aml sold by Hesat 
G. Hows, York bircet, Covent Garden, 1 












Jest ready, im one toler, foolacap Bru, price Ss, cloth, 


ATHERED TOGETHER. POEMS. By 
WILLIAM WILSON, Author of “A Litth Earnest Took 

w a Great fil Mehiret; er, Chapters upon Poetry aad Pocts;" 
“Buch is Life; Sketibes and Meme ;" &¢,, ae 


Loudun: Levowas, Gores, Laxoman, & Norrarte. 


HAM REVIVALS 
‘This day, in crown Svo., cloth, price és. 
HE ULSTER AWAKENING. Hts Origi 









Yrogress, and Prait. with Notes ofa Toor of Pessoal a 
tation and Inquire. Hy the JOUN WEIR, D.0. Lotroductios 
br the Hem, and Hew, BW. Nua, MA. 


Agrnrs Matt, Vinter, & Co, 75, Vatermoster Row. 
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MR. TENNANT, 
MINERALOGIST BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY, 
lif, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Gives Practical frstrvction in Mineralogy aud Geology, He caw alse supply Elementary Collections af Minerals, Rocks, and Fossils, on the following terms :— 











100 SMALL SPECIMENS, IN CABINET WITH THRER TRAYS , . . . . #2 20 
*200 SPECIMENS, LARGER, IN CABINET WITH FIVE TRAYS, ‘ - : : 6 6 0 
$00 SPECIMENS, LARGER, IN CAGINET WITH EIGHT DRAWERS . . . . ° 110 0 
400 SPECIMENS, LARGER, IN CABINET WITH TWELVE DRAWERS . , ‘ : » 2 0 6 


More extensive Collections, either to illustrate Mineralogy or Geology, at 50 to 100 Guineas each, with every nxpuisite to assist those commencing the 
study of these interesting branches of Science, a knowledge of whieh atfords so much pleasure te the traveller in all parts of the world. 


egy by Lyell, Mantell, Murchison, Ansted, Page, and others, 


* A Collection for Five Guineas, whieh will Hlnstvate the recent works on Ce 
spores, Viz. 2 


contains 200 specimens, in a mahogany Cabinet, with five tmys, comprising the follow 
MINERALS which are either the components of Rocks, or oceasionally imbedded in them :—Quarts, Agate, Chalcedony, Jasper, Gamet, Zeolite, 
Homblende, Angite, Asbestus, Felsper, Mica, Tale, Tourmaline, Caleareous Syatr, Fluor, Selenite, Barvta, Strontia, Salt, Sulphur, Pambago, Bitumen, &e. 
NATIVE METALS, or METALLIFEROUS MINERALS : these are found in mosses, in beds, or in veins, and oceasionally in the beds of rivers. 
Specimens of the following Metallic Ores are contained in the Cabinet -—Lron, Manganese, Leal, Tin, Zine, ig Ed Antimony, Silver, Gold, Platina, &c. 
ROCKS: Grinite, Gueiss, Mica-slate, Clay-slate, Porphyry, Serpentine, Sandstomes, Limeéstones, Basalt, Lavas, &e. 
PALHOZOIC FOSSILS, from the Llandeilo, Wenlock, Ladlow, Devonian, and Permian Carboniferous Rocks, 
SECONDARY FOSSILS, from the Lias, Oolite, Wealden, and Cretaceons Groups. 
TERTLARY FOSSILS, from the Woolwich, Barton, and Brackleshat Beds, London Clay, Crag, &e. 
In the more expensive Collections some of the specimens are rare, and all more select. 








EXTENSIVE AND VALUABLE COLLECTION OF MINERALS. 


Mr. TENNANT boughe at the Stowe Sale, in 1848, the Duke of Buckingham's Collection of Minerals, which he has greatly enriched by a Collection 
of Coloured Diamonds, specimens of Gold from California, Australia, Canada, and Wales, and many other specimens of great value and interest. The 
Collection, consisting of 3000 specimens, is in two cabinets, cach containing thirty drawers, with a glass case on the top for lurge specimens, Price 20001. 
Such a Collection is well adapted for any public Institution, or for any Gentleman taking an interest in Mining parsuits, 





At King's College, Londen, Lectures on Mincralogy ave given om Wednesday and Friday Mornings, from Nine Tex o'clock, from October to Christmas, 
fo which the puilic are admitted on paying the Callege Fee of 24. 2a. 

MINERALOGY.—The Course conunences with a deseription of the Physical and Chemical characters of Minerals in general. 

The principal simple Minerals are next separstely considered, and the readiest mode of distinguishing theta described, 

The course of instruction includes a minnie deseription of all the substances entering inte the composition of Rocks, and of those minerals which are 
alzo used in the Arts; ilustmted by an extensive collection of characteristic specimens, and diagrams of the principal erystalline formes, &e, 

GEOLOGY.—(Tae Lectears Commence rs Jaxcany asp Tenminate is Mayi—Lest Tena.—Descriptive Geology, Fee 2/. 12s. 64, 

Easven Term.—The practical application of Geology te Engineering, Architecture, Agriculture, and Mining. Fee 1/. 1s, Od., or 31, 13s. Ge, for 
the two Termes. 

The Students are accompanied by the 'rofessor to the Museum of Practical Geology, the British Muscum, and other public institutions, and also on 
excursions into the country. 





SOPWITH'S GEOLOGICAL MODELS. 


Tuesr models are constracted of various kinds of wood fitted together from actual menyurements of the Steata in the Coal and Lead Mining Districts 
of the North of England. The 7 part of cach medel represents the surface of the ground,—ihe sides exhibit four vertical sections, each of which cor- 
responds with the sections usually drawn in geological works, and the base of each model represents « horizontal plane at a certain depth under the 
surface, aceanding to the seale of the model, 

To students in Geology, and others interested in Minvral Districts, these models afford a clearor idea of Geological Phenomena than ordinary plans 
and sections, presenting a fac-simile of the objects represented, which can be studied in every variety of position, and tins exbibit and explain the 
subterrancan, as well as surface relations of the various Strata, Beds of Coal, and Mineral Veins, 

The models illostrate the Nature of Stratification; Valleys of Denudation; Succession of Coal Seams in the Neweastle Coal Field; Strta of 
Adjacent Lead Mine Districts ; the effects produced by Faults or Dislocations ; Intersections of Mineral Veins, &e, ; and are accorapanied with « letter- 
press description, by 'T. Sorwrru, Esq., FLR.S., Memb, Inst. (. E., Author of ‘A Treatise on Lsametrical lhawing,” &e, 

Sold im Cases, bound and lettered to resemble large wctavo, quarto, or folio volumes, by J. TENNANT, Geologist, &e, 149, Strand, London, 
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It may be proper to observe that the train of investigution which is required to study theese models is wholly apart from the theoretical researches 
which extend to the original formation of rocks, aml is continued te such frets ox are open to every-day observation, and of which ne doubt cau 
possibly exist. 
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WATERHOUSE HAWKINE'S MODELS AND DIAGRAMS OF EXTINCT ANIMALS. 
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Tounnodon, Meprosnuria, Plesioanvrus (two species), fetiyusreris, aml Leboriathodton,—seven met ts, reluced toa seale of one inch toa foot, from 
those at the Crystal Palace. Price 5/, Ss. Packing-case, if for Six Diagrams, Price 1/, 10s. 
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A Visit to the Philippine Telands. By Sir 
John Bowring, LL.D., F.R.S., Late Gover- 
nor of Hong Kong, H.B.M.'s  Plenipo- 
pentiary in China, Honorary Member of the 
Sociedad Economica de las Filipinas, &c., 
&e. (Smith, Elder, & Co.) 

Six Joux Bownixe is the man who went to 

Hong-Kong, and whose doings in that re- 

mote locality are duly recorded in purlia- 

mentary specches and Blue-books, He pro- 
tected a certain historical forche, avenged 
the wrongs of the Union Jack, and invaded 
the Chinese empire, Sickening with the 
toil of these achievements, and guided by 
the advice of a judicious physician, he winged 
hie flight to the Spanish Archipelago. and 
found rest in the Philippines. ‘The wings, 
as hefitted his rank and station, were repre- 
sented by H.M. steamer Megicienne, which 
Sir Michael Seymour placed at the disposal 
of the victorious diplomatist; and we trust it 
will be a subject of sincere congratulation to 
our readers when w ‘sure them, on the 
highest anthority, ching that fore- 
sight conid sugges provide, was 
wanting to Sir John Mowring’s comfort. 
Captain Vansittart was “all urbanity and 
aticntions,” and so were the officers and sea- 
men under his command. The Chinn seas 
proved less obliging. [tis impossible to stig- 
matize in terms of sufficient severity the 
unbecoming conduct of the wild cross waves, 
which actua!ly presumed to toss the ship and 
Sir John Bowring, until he anchored in the 
harbour of Mania, where the Magicienne 
was at once boarded by the various autho- 
rities, who, supported bya handsome display 
of cavalry and infantry, and a fine band of 
music playing, “ God save the Queen,” aided 
in and graced the disembarkation of the 
great plenipotentiary. A fine suite of apart- 
ments had heen prepared for his reception in 
the government palace ; servants, under the 
orders ofa major-domo, were ordered to attend 
to his requirements; the Captain-General 
and the ladies of his family were on their beat 
behaviour ; an aide-de-camp was constantly 
at Sir John's elbow; and every day, at 5 row. 
precisely, the Governor, seated in a carriage- 
and-four and escorted by “cavalry laucers,” 
made his appearance for the benevolent 
purpose of giving his guest an airing in 
the immediate vicmity of the town, After- 
wards, in the course of his longer expedition 
inland, and to some of the numerous islands 
which constitute the group of the Philippines, 
the representative of Great Britain was 
escorted by official persons: despatches an- 
nouncing his coming preceded hit, and pro- 
eessions of * the authorities,” troopa of young 
ladies iluminations, fireworks,andtheatricals, 
welcomedhisarrival, Books, rmaps,and official 
returns were, with most praiseworthy alacrity, 
submitted to his inspection. No set of men 
could be more polite and attentive than the 

Spanish officials in the Philippines, and Sir 

John Bowring is quite right in speaking well 

of those who did well by him, He might 

have done it with less of pomposity and com- 
placency; but that is a matter of taste, and 
large allowances on this head must be made 
for a very old and distinguished member of 
the civil service. But, while we record ovr 
lively satisfaction at the very proper and 
becoming conduct of the Captain-General of 
Manila, we cannot but regret that the pecu- 
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liar position of the author has been the 
means of spoiling his book. With his own 
eyes he was never able to see beyond the 
triple wall of officials which surrounded him, 
and his experiences of the Philippines are 
those of a greatly honoured 4 jealonsly 
guarded stute prisoner. Lf Napoleon had 
written a book on St. Helena, or if Abd- 
el-Kader had published his travels in 
France, the two works would bear a close 
resemblance to Sir John Bowring's book. 
His personal experiences are all of the kind 
which aman of high rank and doubtful 
position would embody in letters addressed 
to his wife; the statistical information, 
drawn from official and not altogether 
reliable sources, might be in its place in the 
pages of a Blue-hook ; and the chapters on 
the geography, climate, history, and popula- 
tion of the Philippines might have leat 
and perhaps would be, all the better if 
compiled by a professional bookmaker, 
travelling in the British Museum. In 
the matter of the divisions, the manners and 
customs, the virtues and vices, the defects 
and capacities of the natives of the Philip- 
vines, Wwe owe nothing whatever to Sir John 
Sewing; he has simply read and extracted 
from a number of books, which are accessible 
to every educated man in this town, and we 
trust for the honour of our craft that one- 
half the Londen authors would, on demand 
and within a reasonable time, turn out a 
better book—one shorter, fuller, and more in- 
teresting—than the one published by the late 
Governor of Hong Kong. Our quarrel with 
his work is, riot that it ts bad, but that it is 
not better. We grieve over a wasted oppor- 
tunity. We wish Sir Jolin Bowring Mad 
been able to forget his dignity, and break 
through the trammets of official etiquette ; 
that instead of sweeping along the highway 
with a detachment of lancers, he had gone out 
of the beaten track, trusting to a servant or 
guide; that instead of feasting in convents, 
he had been able to aceept what hospitality 
the natives had it in their power to bestow; 
and that, in short, his journcy had been a tour 
instead of being a Progress. 

On one point he is right. The Philippines 
ave very imperfectly known, and yet they 
ave worth knowing. We, therefore, take 
advantage of his compilation to condense 
and extract an account of a group of islands 
which are already of great importance, and 
which sooner or later will become intensely 
interesting to the politicians, the capitalists, 
and the merchants of this country. 

The extent of the Philippine Archipelago 
is about Ui) leagues from north to south, 
and 18} leagues from cast to west. It is 
composed of a large number of islands, of 
which Luzon, Panay, and Mindanao are 
among the most considerable, They are all 
of volcunic formation. and in some of them 
aré live volcanoes and hoiling springs. There 
are large lakes in several of the islands, and 
during the rainy season some of these lakes 
become enormously extended. These inunda- 
tions are favourable to the vegetable pro- 
ductions, by fertilising vast tracts of land, 
The climate is little distinguished from that 
of other tropical regions of the East, and, 
according to the Spanish proverb, there are 
in the year,—six months of dust, six mouths 
of mud, and six months of everything. 
From June to November, the country is in- 
undated; the roads are generally — 
able, and inland travelling is difficult 
and disagreeable, At midday the heat is 
oppressive, but the mornings and evenings 
are delightful. The Philippines are frequently 
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visited by hurricanes, typhoons, inundations, 
and earthquakes. Endemic diseases are 
rare. Intermittent fevers and chronic 
dysentery sre among the most dangerous 
disorders, Elephantiasis, leprosy, and St. 
Anthony's fire are the scourges of the natives, 
and the wilder races of the interior suffer 
from a variety of cutaneous complaints. The 
Biri-Biri is common and fatal, In the re- 
moval of some of the tropical discases, no 
Exropean can compete with the natives. 
The vegetable world furnishes a great variety 
of medicinal herbs, which the instinct or the 
experience cf the Indians has turned to 
account, 

As for the seenery : 

* One canract but be struck, iu reference to the 
geographical character uf these islands, with the 
awful serenity and magnificent beanty of their 
primeval forests, so seldom penetrated, and in 
their recesses hitherto inaccessible to the foot of 
man. There is nothing to disturb their silence 
but the lum of insects, the seng of hinds, the 
noises of wikl avitmals, the rustling of the leaves, 
or tho fall of devayed branches, It secs ag if 
vegetation revelled in undisturbed and uncen- 
trolled luxuziauee. Creeping plants wander from 
tree to tree ; lovely orchids hang themselves from 
trunks and bonghs, One asks, why is so much 


Pr 


aweetness, s0 much glory, wasted ! 


In the cultivated districts the harvests are 
rich and varied : 

“Of the indigenons productions found by the 
Spaniards the dry mountain nee seemsto have 
been the principal article cultivated by the Indians 
for faed, the arts of irrigation being little known, 
and the mode of ealtare of the simplest character. 
‘ Maize and wheat were introduced from 
America, though for a long time the use of 
wheaten bread was confined to the service of the 
mass, There is now an adequate supply for the 
wants of the consumer, Melons, water-melons, 
and various fruits, peas, pumpkins, onions, cu- 
cumbers, garlic, aud other vegetablea, saon found 
their way from Mexico to the church gardens, amd 
thence te mote extensive cultivation. Coffee 
spring ap wild in the island of Luzon, ungathered 
by the natives. Tobaceo wos introduced under 
the patronage of the government, amd ix become 
the most immortaut source of revenue, Pepper 
and cassia grew unnoticed, but the cocvou-nut tre: 
and the plantain were among the mest precious 
of the Indian's possessions, and the arcea was not 
less valued. Indigo was indigenous, and the 




















i wild cotton-tree was uncarad for; nor can it be 





other than a subject of regret that, to the present 
hour, so inadequate ay attention has been paid te 
the natural productions of the islands, and ineans 
so little efficient taken for improving their quality 
or extending their cultivation, At the present 
time there are fow large estates having the benefit 
of well-directed Inbour and sufficient capital... . 
Where the labourer is hired, bis daily pay is from 
a half rial to a rial and « half (3h¢, to Lod,), 
varying in the different provinces.” 

The following on the bamboo is also worthy 
of notice : 

‘8 the vegetation of the Philippines, the 
hamboo tay be deemed the most extensive, the 
most useful, and the most beautiful, The graceful 
groups of Cvdives (the Spanish name, the Tagal is 
Boeaui) are among the most charming decorations 
of the island scenery, and are seattered with great 
profusion and variety ou the sides of the streams 
and rivers, on hills and plains, and always to be 
found adjacent to the residence of the native. 
Waving their light branches at the smallest 
breeze, they-give perpetual life to the landscape, 
while they are of daily service to the people... . 
The batuboo serves for an infinity of uses ; from 
the food that nourishes man or beast, to the 
weapons that destroy his life; for the comforts of 
home; for the conveniences of travel; for the 
construction of bridges, several hundred feet in 
length, over which heavy artillery can safely pass ; 
for shipping and cordage; for shelter, and for 
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dwellings and domestic utensils of all sarts ; for 
vessels of every size te retain, and tubes te con- 
vey, water and other fluids; for mats, palinga, 
and scaffoldings; for nisical instruments, even 
organs fer churches; for a hundred objects of 
amusement ; and, indent, for all the purposes of 
life, the Imnboo is distinguished. It is the raw 
material on which the rude artist makes his ex- 
periments—roots, trunks, branches, leaves, all are 
called into the field of utility.” 


Tobacco, of course, forms an important 
staple of production, and ag | the few per- 
sonal experiences of Sir John Bowring is a 
visit to one of the government factories : 

*'The tobacco manufactories of Manila, being 
the most remarkable of the * public shows,” have 
been frequently described. The chattering and 
bustling of the thousands of women, which the 
constantly exerted authority of the fermmle swper- 
intendents wholly failed to control, would have 
heen distracting enongh from the manipulation of 
the tobaceo Jeaf, even had their tongues been tied, 
but their tongues were not tied, and they filled 
the place with noise, This was strangely con- 
trasted with the absolute silence which prevailed 
in the rooms solely ocenpied by men, Most of the 
girls, whese numbers Hucturte from ight to ten 
thousand, are unmarried, and many seemed to be 
only ten or eleven years old. Some of ther inhabit 

neblos at a considerable distance from Manila and 
orm quite & procession either in proceeding to or 
returning from their employment. As we passed 
through the different apartments specimens were 
given ns of the results of their labours, and on 
leaving the establishment beautiful bouquets of 
flowers were placed in our hands, We were ace 
companied throughout by the superior officers of 
the administration, explaining to us all the details 
with the most perfect Castilian courtesy. Of the 
working people | do not believe one in a hundred 
understood Spaniel.” 

The population of the Philippines, accord- 
ing to M. Mallas, amounts to 7,000,000; a 
very small fraction of these are of European 
descent. The great. bulk of the population 
is made up of half-castes, of Spanish or 
Chinese descent, and the various tribes of 
the Indian and Malay races, These latter, 
according to the testimony of the “ Cronicas 
Franciscanas," are “ inconstant, distruatful, 
malicious, sleepy, idle, timid, and fond of 
travelling by rivers, lakes, and seas.” The 
following, by far the most amusing part of 
Sir John Bowring’s compilation, is the de- 
tailed account of the venerable compiler of 
the Franciscan Chronicles: 


They ent three meals a day, consisting prin- 
cipally of rice, the sweet potato, and a small 
quantity of fish or meat; the daily cost of the 
whole being half a rial (es 3d. sterling). As 
labourers they get half a rial in addition to their 
fuod. They willingly borrow money which they 
do not repay, and he who will wot encourage in- 
gratitude must show them no favour; to exact a 
promize is to enenre a falsehood. They are the 
ingrates deseribed in the 36th Psalm, They never 
shut the door they have opened; they return 
nothing to its place ; they never de the work they 
have been paid for heforchand, yet they do net 
fail to ask for an advance; the carpenter must 
have money to buy wood; the washerman to get 
soap ; and they oven practise their devices upon 
the pariah priest! They hove the art of biandlet 
ing about evervthing ; they fold all garments the 
wrong way; turna shirt inside out, always pre- 
sent the hack where the front should be, * 
They are envious, il-dyed, 
They will even ask a pudre, 
come? where are you going !° 
a letter, they will look over your shoulders, though 
not able to read themselves 5 and if two people are 
talking in sevret, the Indians will come near, 
though not understanding a wonl, They enter 
houses, and even couvents, without leave, and 
seem to nuke themselves st home in a manner to 


end imnpertinert, 
“Whenes do you 


if vou are reading | 


_— is asleep, they make a great noise in tramp- 
ing the floor, though in their own houses they 
walk withas much eare as if treading among egy. 
They use no chairs at home, but absolutely wear 
out those of the convents by sitting and lounging 
on them, particularly in the balconies, where they 
enn get alook at the women. . . They care no- 
thing for dog, cat, horse, nor cow ; the game-cock is 
their great concern ; him they visit at dawn ; him 
they caress through the day ; they will contemplate 
hit with eyes fixed for half an hour at a time : 
the passion never decays; many of them think of 
nothing else. The government patronises cock- 
fights. Last year they produced 40,000 dollars 
(iu 1850, 86,000 dollars}; snd resource this for 
so many tenrs, crimes, and punishments? What 
7 ra what lawsuits, what _— And in 
their gambling they pass the mght till sunrise. 
The chief of the Barangay (clin) loses the tribute- 
money he has collected; his doom is the prison, 
ora flight te the mountains. They hate to live 
in honses or convents where they would be placed 
j beyond even the odour of women, They take 
tars of their own plates, and exhibit in their 
dwellings some possessed before the arrival of the 
Spaniards, but in convents and houses they break 
i ates enough to rain their masters. This is 
wecause of their stupidity, or that they are think- 
ing of their beloved, or of anything but what 
ought te occupy their thoughts; and if they let 
fall a dish, it is passed over by the glee or 
they are only called * brute! animal! savage !' 
{ In their own house, however, the breaking a piece 
of carthenware would be followed with n good 
number of cane blows, and this ix of moro efficacy 
j than all Cicero's Philippics. They cannot he 
; trusted with a sword, mirror, glass, gun, watch, 
| nor any delicate thing; they are sure to spoil it. 
You may confide to them a bamboo, a stick, a 
| 
I 
| 





picee of timber, a palm-branch, and to a few of 
them a plonghwlure,” 


We also extract from Buzeta the inventory 
of an Indian household: 


“The beds of the Indians are merely mats on 
which the whole family repose indiscriminately. 
Here they smoke their cigars, chew their betel, 
and fall asleep. The domestic utensils are: a 
mortar for grinding rice, bamboos for all purposes, 
cup and spoons of the cocot-nut shell, pots and 
kettles, a knife called a gofac, a bench against the 

) wall, a stool which serves fora table, a Chinese 
basin for oil, a clay lamp, some cotton wicks, 
torches of the resin-cane, an image of the Virgin, 
a erucilix, mats, a jar of betel leaves, some areca 
nuts and lime ready for use, and sometimes a fate 
or guitar.” 

The chapters on the manufactures, com- 
merce, finance, and taxation of the Phi- 
lippines contain a vast amount of statistical 
information, and will no doubt be of the 
greatest use to the editors of a new edition 
of the “ Commercial Dictionary.” To the 
public at large they are bat of limited and 
| doubtfal interest. On the whole it iz uo 
| matter of sincere regret that, by the pub- 
| lication of this volume, the late Governor of 





Hong Kong should have again reminded the | 


i public of the Jor set ascribed to the late 
| Chancellor Oxenstiern. 





| On the Origin at Spi ive Try Means of Nateral 
| WNelection: av, the Preservation of Favoured 
| Racer in the Steungle for Jafe. By Charles 
| Darwin, MLA. FLRLS., PGS. FLLAS., &e., 

Author of “ Journal of Researches during 


- | FLM.LS, Beogle'e Voyage Round the World.” 


| (Murray.) 

[Breonp Notice. | 

| Wer now come to the consideration of the 
| theory of uatural sclection from a geological 
| point of view. Here, too, as has already 
| heen hinted, difficulties oreur, Whi, it may 
i be asked, do not the fossil remains of any of 
‘the older formations afford at least some 


' forms? How do we account for the sudden 
appearance of whole groups of slliet species 
_ in certain formations, and especially for their 
appearance in the lowest known fossiliferous 
strata? The undoubted geological facts 
upon which these objections are founded, 
unquestionably, as far as they go, militate 
against the theory of natural selection ; and, 
supposing the geological record to be any- 
thing like complete, would go far towards 
overthrowing it altogether. But, says Mor. 
Darwin, the geological record is far less 
complete than is generally supposed. The 
number of fossil remains that has been 
found is as nothing to that of organic beings 
which have existed. The process of moditica- 
tion is so slow that noteven theages requisite 
for the deposit of any one formation may 
| have been sufficient to produce any notable 
change in the forms of life. It is probable 
that each deposit wae intermittent in its 
formation; and that intervals occurred 
between each geological system greatly 
exceeding in length the time ocenpied in the 
deposit of the system itself, during which 
interval the transitional forms may have 
lived. For Mr. Darwin is of opinion that a 
thick deposit containing many fosail re- 
mains can only be found when the area of 
deposition is gradually sinking; so that the 
periods at which the area ia stetionary, or in 
process of elevation, will be blanks in the 
record. And it is further to be remarked 
that these very periods of subsidence, during 
which alone fossiliferous deposits are formed, 
are precisely those in which the inhabited 
area and the number of inhabitants will be 
decreasing, and fewer varieties or species 
will consequently be produced. All these 
considerations combined go far to account for 
the absence of transitional forms in geolo- 
gical formations. Aa to the sudden appear- 
ance of groups of allied species, Mr. Darwin 
shows that the recent progress of geological 
research has proved that the limits of sach 
groups are much less distinctly marked than 
wag at first supposed; and refers again to 
the interval which has probably elapsed 
between the deposit of each successive for- 
mation. What has become of the progenitors 
of those organic beings whose remains are 
found in the oldest known fossiliferous surata, 
is a question to which Mr. Darwin frankly 
admits that no answer is at present possible. 
He can only vaguely suggest that they may 
have been obliterated by metamorphic action. 
Farther research may possibly throw more 
j light on this point; but, as it at present 
t stands, it is unquestionably a real and serious 
| obstacle in the way of Mr. Darwin's theory. 
} Granting the extreme imperfection of the 
peological record, many of the facts which it 
does give are more casily accounted for on 
the theory of natural selection than on any 
| other. ‘Thus the extinction of whole species 
‘and groups of species naturally follows from 
' this principle. ie explains also the most im- 
rtant fact, that extinct and existing forms 
| belong alike to one great system, the former 
| tending in most cases to fill up gaps between 
| the latter, for both extinct and existing forms 
are hound together by the bond of inherit- 
ance. Hence, too, the organic forms of any 
| one formation are generally intermediate in 
| character between those which immediately 
precede and follow it; and when we consider 
, the divergence of character which natural 
selection necessarily produces, we can un- 
derstand how it is that the older a fossil is, 
| the oftener it stands in sore degree inter- 
mediate between existing and alhed groups. 








excite worlerment val anger; even when the evidence of the existence of transitional | There is a vague opinion that recent forms 
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aro higher than ancient and extinct forms; 
and so they are, in some sort, for they have 
beaten the extinct forms in the struggle for 
life. Lastly, the endurance through suc- 
cessive geological ages of allied forms on the 
same continent—as of marsupials in Aus- 
tralia, of edentata in America, &., becomes 
intelligible; for, in # confined country, the 
recent and the extinct forms would naturally 
be allied by descent, 

Many of the facts connected with the 
geographical distribution of organic forms 
are, according to Mr. Darwin, more in 
accordance with the theory of descent by 
modification than with that of distinet crea- 
tion. He is here brought into direct contact 
with the doctrine of apecisic ceufres, the truth 
of which he energetically denics. Wherever 
the same species are found in distant dis- 
tricts, the fact may, he thinks, be most 
probably accounted for by migration. On 
this view the supreme importance to geo- 

phical? distribution of the presence of 
Impassable barriers is readily understood ; 
the seas on either side of a continent, and 
the continents on either side of a deep and 
wide ocean, being respectively inhabited by 
very different races. In taking this view, 
however, he does not make so much use as 
some naturalista—the late Edward Forbes, 
for instance—have done, of the infiuence of 
geological changes in uniting districts which 
are now separated; but ia inclined to rely 
more exclusively upon the ordinary and still 
existing means of dispersal. These are, he 
thinks, both more numerous and more effec- 
tive than are generally supposed. He shows 
that the seeds of many plants can bear long 
immersion in sea-water, or imprisonment in 
the crops of birds, without losing their 
vitality; and they may also be transported 
largely from place to place in the mud 
adhering to the feet of living birds. Of the 
cases which are generally cited as militating 
against the doctrine of » single centre of 
creation, the two strongest are perhaps the 
presence on distant mountaing of the same 
apecies, and the wide distribution of fresh- 
water forms. The former fact Mr. Darwin 


accounts for by the uniform southward mi- | 


gration of northern forms during the cold 
period which preceded and accompanied the 

lacial epoch; some of which forms, when 
the temperature of the region again rose, 
instead of returning northward, retreated 
into the mountains of the district in which 
thoy chanced to be. The wide distribution 
of fresh-water species he attributes to slight 
geological changes of level, which have at 
more or less remote periods enabled rivers, 
which now are without inter-communication, 
to flow into each other; and also, in no 
small degree, to the agency of living birds 
already alluded to. The following passage, 
bearing on thix latter point, is 20 interest- 
ing. that we give it in Mr, Darwin's own 
words; 

“*T have before mentioned that enrth oceasion- 
ally, though rarely, adheres in some quantity ta 
the feetand beaks of birds. Wading birds, which 
frequent the muddy edges of ponds, if suddenly 
flushed, would be the most likely to have muddy 
feet. Binds of this onder I can show are the greatest 
watilerers, and are occasionally found on the most 
remote and barren islands inthe open ocean ; they 
would not be likely to alight on the surface of the 
sea, *0 that the dirt would not be washed off their 
feet ; when making land they would be sure to fly 
to their natural freshwater haunts, | do not 
believe that botanists are aware how charged the 
mud of ponds is with seed: T hare tried several 
little experiments, but will here give only the most 
atriking ease; I took in February three table- 


spoonfuls of mud from three different leapt 
beneath water, on the edge of a little poud ; this 
mud, when dried, weighed only 6] ounces ; 1 kept 
it covered up in my study for six months, pulling 
up and counting cach plant as it grew ; the plants 
were of many kinds, and were altogether 537 in 
number; and vet the viseid mud was ali contained 
in a breakfast cop! Considering these facts, 1 
think it would be on inexplicable cireumstance if 
water-binls did not transport the seeds of fresh- 
water planta te vast distances, and if consequently 


4 


the range of these plants was not very great. | 


The same agency may have come into play with 


animals.” 


Mr, Darwin farther mentions many curious | 
of 


facts connected with the inhabitants 
occanic islands, which tend strongly to sup- 
port his theory. We have not space to 
notice them more particularly: but the 
reader will find them well worthy of the 
closest attention. 

Mr. Darwin'a viewa on the subject of 

j classification are the natural and direet con- 
sequence of his theory on the origin of 
species, Attempts at classification are, ac- 
cording to him, attempts to trace the genea- 
logical connection of all extinct and existing 
organic forms. If ia this bond of commu- 
nity of descent which produces the subor- 
dination of group to group in all organisms 


throughout alltime. “The natural system," 


says he, “is a genealogical arrangement, in | 
which we have to discover the lines of de- | 


scent by the most permanent characters, 
, however alight their vital importance may 
be.” ‘Thus we can see why certain characters 
are far more serviceable than others for 
classification. Adaptive characters, though 
of the highest importance to the individual, 
! 
' 


are of no value for classification ; for anitnals, | 
belonging to two most distinct lines of | 


descent, may readily become adapted to 
similar conditions, and thus assume a close 
external resemblance, Embryotogical clia- 
racters ara of the highest importance for 
classification ; for, however much two groups 
of animala may differ in structure and 
habits, if they pass through the same or 
similar embryonic stages, we may be sure 
that they have descended fram the sume or 
similar parents. Community of embryonic 
| atenctare, in fact, reveals community of 
descent; and the embryo is, as it were, a 
dim pictnre of the parent form of each great 
élass of animals. So, too, rudimentary organs 
i are of great value in classification. For, sup- 


| posing their rudimentary condition to be | 


prodaced by disuse, it would not be apparent 
until a comparatively late stage in the animal's 
existence; and observation shows that in 
the embryo rudimentary organs are much 
less rudimentary than in the adult. So tliat 
rudimentary organs may be regarded ua 
embryonic characters preserved in later life. 
And that unity of type which is observed to 
prevail among all members of the same class 
is at once intelligible, if we attribute it to 
community of descent. Pinally, Mr. Darwin's 
views of the affinities by which organised 
beings are connected together cannot be 
better illustrated than is done in the follow- 
ing passage, which, accordingly, we extract 
pemtire : 

‘“The afknitics of all the beings of the same 
class have sometimes been represented by a great 
tree, I believe this simile largely speaks the 
truth. The green and budding twigs may repre- 
sent existing species ; and those produced during 
each former year may represent the long snecession 
of extinet species, At each poriod of growth, all 
the growing twigs have tried to branch out on all 
sides, and to overtep and kill the surrounding 
twigs and branches, in the same noarner a4 species 





i 
' 
| 
the eggs of some of the smaller fresh-water | 
i 


and groups of species have tried to overmaster 
other speeira in the great battle for life. The 
limbs divided inte great branches, and these into 
lesser and lesser branches, were themselves once, 
when the tree was stall, budding twigs; and this 
connection of the former and present buds by 
nunifying branches may well represent the classif- 
cation of all extinet and living species in groups 
subonlinate to groups, Of the many twigs which 
flourished when the tree was a mere bush, only 
two or three, now grown into great branches, yet 
survive and bear all the other branches; a with 
the species which lived during long-past geological 
pertmls, very few now have living and modified 
descendants. From the first growth of the tree, 
many & limb aud branch has decayed and dropped 
, off; and these Jost branches of various sizes may 
| represent those whole onlera, families, and genera 
| which have now no living representatives, and 
which are known to us only from having been 
found in a fossil state. As we here and there see 
| a thin straggling branch springing from a fork low 
down in a tree, and which by some chance has been 
favoured, aud is still alive on its summit, so we 
occasionally sec an animal like the Ornithorbynchus 
or Lepidosiven, which, in some small degree, con- 
nects by its affinities two large branches of life, 
and which hins apparently been saved from fatal 
competition ly having inhabited a protected 
station. As buds give rise by growth to fresh 
| buds, and these, if vigorons, branch oat and 
| overtop on all sides many a fechler branch, so by 
i generation 1 believe it has been with the great 
‘tree of life, which fills with its dead and broken 
branches the crust of the earth, and covers the 
surface with its ever-branching and beautiful 
ramifications.” 





have suggested itself to the reader long 
before he has come to the end of the fore- 
going sketch ofthis remarkable volume, viz., 
how far ts Mr. Darwin prepared to push his 
theory of descent hy modification ? Is he of 
opinion that all organic beings have descended 
| from a single progenitor’ or docx he admit 
the original existence of a very small number 
of progenitors, of different structures ? 
Judgine from the tone of his whole book we 
should sey that he certainly inclines to the 
| latter of these lbornatives ; but towards the 
close of the volume, he himself asks the 
question, and volunteers to auswer it, The 
purport of his answer is, that he has no doubt 
that the original number of progenitors was 
very small, and that he thinks it probable 
there may have been only one. “I believe,” 
says he, “that animals have descended from at 
most only four or five progenitors, and plants 
| from an equal or lesscr number, Analogy 
wonld lead me one step further, namely, te the 
belief that all animals and plants haye de- 
aceuded tromsomeone prototype. Butanalo; 
frnay be a deceitful gnide. Nevertheless, all 
i living things have much in common, as their 
chemical composition, their germinal vesicles, 
their cellular structure, and thei laws of 
growth and reproduction. . . . Therefore 
| T should infer from analogy that probably 
all the orguuic beings which have ever lived 
on this earth have descended from some one 
| primordial form, into which life was first 
reathed.” 
| ception in the cage of human beings, we 
must conclude from this passage that he 
thinks it probable that no special act of 
creation was necessary for the production of 
) man, and that netaral selection has been able 
gradually to mature instinct into human 
| reason. 
| We have now completed our somewhat 
difficult task of giving the reader an outline 
of Mr. Darwin's very remarkable book. The 
conclusions at which he arrives are so start- 
ling thot they cannot {sil to meet with con- 
siderable opposition. My, Darwin himself is 














There is one question which wiil doubtless 


Since Mr. Darwin makes no ex- « 
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far from anticipating that they will be gene- 
rally received, But he has certamly a right 
to demand that they shall be opposed only 
in the sume spirit of candour and moderation 

which his advocacy of them is so eminently 
distinguished. 





Travele in Morveco. By the late James 

Richardson. Author of “A Mission to 

Jentral Africa,” &e. Edited by his Widow. 
{Charles Skeet.) 
Morocco at this moment occupics the fore- 
most place in European interest. The 
“China of North Africa,” exclusive and 
jealous, hostile to strangers, and doubly 

ostile to Western innovators, it is known 
among us chiefly for its red fezes, Barbary 
slaves, plump Zuleikas, wealthy Jews, uncut 
jewels, dirty Arabs, long burnouses, Tripoli 
chains, and red morocco slippers; bat of the 
real condition and constitution of the country 
weare about as well informed uow as we 
were in the days of Othello and Lago. Late 
events, however, have turned cur eyes Mo- 
roceo-ward, and everybody is anxious to 
learn all they can about the place, En- 
couraged by this popelar fecling, Mrs. 
Richardson has put forth the narrative of her 
late husband's travels in the country; and 
though they are somewhat bygone in political 
chronology, and speak mainly of things and 
people now passed away, they ire sire to 
meet with considerable attention, and as 
much thankfulness as the amount of inform. 
ation contained in them will warrant, 
But, before turning to the book itself, 
we must record our word of protest 
against Captain Trent Cave, who has 
written a very unwise and illiheral Pre- 
face, thus prejudicing the reader before 
he knows what he has to expect, and throw. 
ing on the work the dead weight of sins un- 
deserved. For we meet with nothing in 
Richardson's acenunt haif so fatally bad as 
Captain Cave's Preface; which indeed is 
about the worst bit of sentiment and feel- 
ing we have seen for years. So bad is it 
that we can scarcely believe it the produc- 
tion of a sane Christian gentleman of the 
nineteenth century, As no comments of our 
own can possibly enhance the atrocity of the 
following extracts, we give them tothe reader 
exactly as we found them : 

‘Alas! why should we respect the national 
existence of any community of Muahometans! 
Have we effaced from our memory their treachery 
and inhuman cruelty in India; their utter worth- 
lessness in Turkey ; their neglect in taking adven- 
tage of the richness with which Nature hag blest 
the countries in their possession ; and their con- 
quest from Christendom of one of tho fairest 
portions of Europe. 

Civilisation cries aloud for retribution on a 
race whose religion teaches them to regard us as 
‘dogs.’ Surely, far from protecting and cherish- 
ing, we should hunt them out of the fair lands 
they occupy, and force them back on the deserts 


which vomited! them forth on our ancestors ten | 


centuries ago, Brief periods of glory at Bagdad, 
Cairo, and Grinada, should not protect these who 
are now slaves to the lowest views that degrade 
human nature. No adtministrative reforms are at 
all practicable ; their moral maladies have attacked 
the vital element; the sole cure is conquest, and 
the substitution of Christian governments in 
Northern Africs, and Turkey in Eavope and Asin, 
Russia, France, Austria, Greece, aud Spain are 
weary of the excesses of their savage neighbours ; 
none can be honestly inclined to stay their 
avenging swords,” 


And further on, be says, “ In advocating a 
erusade against the Mahometan races, I 











millions of Europeans.” An assertion which 
every honest man ought to feel himeclf 
bound to deny. 

The Maroquine government is notoriously 
exclusive, and not all the Prince de Join- 
ville’s shot and shell at Tangier and 
Mogador helped forward one iota the opening 
of this great political harem of Mahometan- 
ism; and we, though we began our diplo- 
matic relations and commercial intercourse 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth,and though we 
have daily communication with the country 
by means of “Gib” and its diurnal beef 
boats, yet know almost as hittle of the 


interior as we did two hundred years ago, | , uM 
/ warriors | 


and have even more difficulty in obtain- 
ing a — to travel into the interior, 
“ The difficulties of Europeans travelling in 
the Maroquine States, always great and 
rerilous, are now become nearly insuperable,” 

ven the desert tribes have caught the in- 
fection, and since the alliance of the “ En- 
gleez” with the nation who bombarded 
Tangier and Mogador, the Moors, hitherto 
so iriendly, have turned against us with 
suspicion and distrust. “T’he English are 
beeame as much our enemies as the French 
and the Spaniards,” they say; and gloomy 
looks are thrown acrose the water to that 
rocky fortress which onlylives by Moorish aid. 

The Jews bold an extrwrdinary position 
in Moroceo. Insulted, harassed, robbed, 
hated, and despised, they yet contrive to 
amass wealth and obtain good appointments. 
Their great ambition is to he allowed to 
wear a European hat and coat, and to fling 
olf the black turban, whieh is their sign of 
degradation and slavery. The Mogador 
Jewesses are not very strict to their faith, 
They will marry any well-to-do Christian 
gentleman who shoukl make the offer 
acriously. They are singularly lovely in 
face, though so stout in form: 


** Hoth in Tangier and Mogador, 1 was fortunate 
enogh to be acqnainted with families, who could 
beast of the most perfect and classic types of 
Jewish fernale loveliness, Alas, that these beauties 
shoulil be only charming animals, their minds 
and affections being left uncultivated, or econ- 
verted into eaves of unclean and tormenting 
—— The Jowesses, in general, until they 
necome enormonsly stout and weighed down with 
obesity, are of extreme beauty. 


their excecdingly expressive and bewitching eyes, 
would fascinate the most fastidions of European 
connoisseirs of female beauty. 

“But these lyraclitish Indies, recalling the fair 
image of Rachel in the Patriarchal times of Holy 
Writ, and worthy to serre ag models for a 
Grecian sculptor, are treated with savage disdain 
by the churlish Moors, and sometimes are obliged 
towalk barefoot amd prostrate themselves before 
their ugly negress concubines. The male infants 
of Jews are engaging and good-looking when 
young; but, as they grow up, they become orli- 
nary; and Jews of a certain age are decidedly 
and test disgustingly ugly.” 


In former days Jewesses, as well as Jews, 
were obliged to take off their slippers or 
sandals in passing a mosque. But the pre- 
decessor of the present Emperor, a rigid 
Mussulman, conmdered it a great scandal 
that these fat enormous infidels should dis- 
turb the devotions of the faithful by showing 
their well-conditioned ankles, so the order 


| was rescinded, and the spirits of the Mussul- 


mansleftin peace. Mr. Phillips of Mogador, 


a Jew, was a character; so was Benolicl, who | 


came once to London with some wild ex- 
pectation of finding the streets paved with 
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Most of then | 
jhave fair complexions; their rose and jasmine 
| faces, their pore wax-like delicate features, and | 
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honey, and got into most abject distress 
and poverty, declaring that the London 
Jews were no good, and all “great black- 
guards.” Phillips was a New York Jew, “a 
start old gentleman,” and apparently with 
no little of the Yankee characteristics of 
impudence and self-assertion engrafted on to 
his Jew nature. 


“Phillips care to Mogador on a military 
apeenlation, and offered to take the command of 
the Emperor's cavalry against all his cnomies. 
This sauseky of a Jew filled the Moor with alarm. 
“How conld a Jew, who was nota devil, propose 
auch an insult to the Commander of the Faithful. 
as to prestime to take the charge of his invincible 
Nevertheless, the littl fellow 
weathered the storm, and got —— * cap- 
tain of the port of Mogador,’ with the liberal 
salary of about thirty shillings per month; but 
this did not prevent our aide-de-camp, now meta- 
morphosed into a sea bg apy from wearing av 
adwirefa uniform, which he obtained in a curious 
way ona Visit to England. He met in the streets 
of London with an acquaintance, who pretended 
to patronise him. ‘The gentleman jokingly sai’, 
‘Well, Phillips, I must give you a uniform, 
since you are appointed captain of the port of 
Mogador.’ The said gentleman received, a few 
tuonths afterwards, when his quondam proféyé 
was safe with his uniform strutting about Mogs- 
dor, to the amazement of the Moors, and the 
delight of his co-religionists, a bill of thirty pounds 
or co, charged for ‘a suit of admiral’s uniform for 
Mr. Phillips, captain of the port of Mogador ;" 
and found thet a joke sometimes has a serious 
termination.” 


It was this game Phillips who vainly strove 
to enlighten the Moors as to the horse- 
nature of other countries, by taking over the 
shoes, and then the skull of one of Barclay 
& Perkins’s dray-horses. He was only called 
a liar for his pains, and a son of Sheitan un- 
redeemed. They would believe what the 
Prophet teld them, they eid, but not 
Phillips or his horse-ology. Negroes play 
an important part in Morocco. Not only 
are they the house servants and domestic 
slaves, but as the black imperial body-guard, 
the Abeed Sidi-Bokhari, they often hold the 
very existence of the state in their hands, 
Mr. Richardson gives a very touching 
account of the fidelity of three of them (in 
Algeria), who were left to blow up the Fort 
de l'Empereur while the Turkish general 
retreated to the Kashah: 

“Three negroes were now seen calmly walking 
on the ramparts, and from time to time looking 
over as if examining the progress of the breach, 


| One of them, struck by a cannon-bell, fell; and 


the others, a3 if to avenge his death, ran to 
caunon, pointed it, and fired three shots, At the 
third, the gun tumed over, and they were unable 
to replace it. They tried another, and, aa they 
were in the act of raising it, a shot swept the legs 
from under one of them. The remaining negro 
guzed fora moment on his comrule, drew him a 
little aside, left him, and once more examined the 
breach. He then snatched one of the flags, and 
retire] to the interior of the tower. In a few 
minutes he w-appeared, tovk a second flag, and 


) desecomiest. The French continued their cannonade, 
j and the breach appeared almost practicable, when 





suddenly they were astounded by a terrife ex- 
plosion, whieh shook the whole ground as with 
an earthquake. An immense column of smoke, 
mixed with streaks of flames, burst from the cen: 
tre of the fortress ; masses of solid masoury were 
hurled into the air to an amazing height, while 
cannon, stones, timbers, projectiles, and dead 
texlies were senttered in every direction, What 
was allthis! The negro had done his duty—the 
fort was blown up!” 


The lew telionis is often rigidly enforced. 
An English merchant, Mr. Leyton, kad the 


believe I am recording the sentiments of | gold, and the land flowing with milk and | misfortune to strike with his whip an old 
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woman who importuned him for money. 
The old lady screamed for compensation, 
and set her damages at “two silver teeth,” 
in return for the couple which she averred 
Mr. Leyton had knocked out. Mr. Leyton 
refused to pay. The ancient dame bad had 
no teeth for the last quarter of a century, and 
he was resolute not to give compensation for 
a damage non-existing. The Emperor was 
urgent, but the merchant was firm; and at 
last the matter was compromised by his 
consenting to lose two of his own teeth in 
liew of giving money. In retarn he received 
two shiploads of grain from the Emperor ; 
#0 that, if every one was not content, at least 
the law was satisfied. ‘This is the manner in 
which Mr. Richardson went to see o certain 
Moor of high rank : 


“It was past ten at night, when alone, with | 


my Moorish guide, I fonnd myself treading the 
long narrow streets of Mogador. 

“The wind howled and the watch-dogs barked ; 
it was so dark that we could scarcely grope our 


way, no human being was about ; we went up one | 


strect and down anotlier, stealing along our way, 
as if on some house-breaking expedition ; and [ 
began to feel suspicious, fearing a trap might be 
laid for me, Still, | had contidence in the honour 
of the Moors. 1 said to my guide. 

‘* * When shall we reach your master's !" 

** Guide,—* God knows ; be qnict !' 

*“We continued going throngh street after 
street. It was now bitter cold, and a few drops 
of ee fell from the cutting wing of the north 
wind. 








the Cid opened the box or case with extreme { fully and tearing their faces; we learned that one 
caution, as if it had contained some mysterious j of them had lost her child. The women make 
spell. The Cid now looked up for a moment at} the best blankets here with hand-looma, and do 
the big negro, who decamped instamtly and re- | the principal heavy work. i 
turned with a teapot and two cups. The two In one of the groves we mot a dervish, who 
cups were then filled with tea, one of which was | immediately set about charming our Boab, He 
—_ to me, imt I had some hesitation about | began by an incantation, thon seized him round 
rinking it. The Cid looked up at me with a | the middle, and, stooping a Hetle, lifted him on 
quiet smile, and gently muttered ‘Bshried (drink) !’ | his shoulders, continuing the while the ineanta- 
I drank the tea and then waited anxiously to know | tion. He then put him ou his feet again, and, 
what was coming next. The Cid continued to | after several attempts, appeared to succeed in 
unroll the Address. When this was done, he | bringing off his stomach something in the shape 
rolled it up and again unrolled it, and stared at | of leaden bullets, which he then, with an air of 
its Roman characters. He eyed the seal and | holy swagger, presented to the astonished guant 
ejaculated, ‘Haram; to himself, alluding, I | of the os The dervish next «pat on his patient's 
suppose, to the figure of the slave in chains, it | hands, clowed them in his own, then smoothed 
being prohibited to make figures, The Cid now | him down the back like 4 mountebank smooths 
osc a moment, then looked at mo again, and, | his pony, and stroked also his heat and beard ; 
mally, turning te the guide, said, ‘Jitshee El- | ond, after further gentle and comely ceremonies 
Ghudwahk (go to-morrow, PIL see}.’ of this sert, the charming of the charmer finished, 
The snake charmers come in, of course, and the Boab presented the huly man with his 
and Mr. Richardson was favoured with some | ®* 
extraordinary exhibitions—-such as seciug the 
men carry them in their arms, twist them 











The Life of Jubes Buiting, DD. with Notes 


round their necks, thrust them into their | of Contemporary Persoxs cad Boents. By 
|; mouths, and use them as whipa to frighten | bis Son, Thomas Percival Bunting. 
| away the crowding Lien He also saw some | (fongman.) 


ir is from no sense of the unimportance or 
insignificance of this book that we have 
postponed mentioning it for several months, 
On the contrary, the importance and peca- 
liarity of the production have invited closer 
attention and more deliberate study. The 
subject-matter and the execution are equally 
retaarkable. A life of so eminent a leader 


| fine horses and wild looking native troops, a 
| Very picturesque country, fat women, basti- 
nadoed men, hot streams with living fish in 
i therm, haunted woods, and an uneasy well 
| with we ghost at the bottom. In short he 
saw most of what was to be seen, and made 
i the best of his opportunities. Corruption in 
all manner of guises and in every corner of 


official life; ill-eesorted marriages, sometimes 
| between children of nine and men of fifty; 
| the most disastrous domestic life resulting 
‘is this | from polygamy and wife slavery; ignorance 
and superstition rampant; and the crying 
need of civilization, ag we use the term: 
‘Ys [a hopeless condition of apathy, and the 
3! neglect of all physical advantages, make up 


«To my guide again. 

** 4 Where ia the house 1” 

* Guide.—' Pollow me, don't talk t* 

* After we had passed other streets, 
the street?’ 

* Guide, —* Eskul? (hohl your tongue)." 

* We now entered a low dilapidated gateway, 
with a broken panelled door, groaning on 


hinges. : 

= P : ‘ . the sum of his reflections on the state of 
* Ags "7 . ~ ‘ mes |S . . 

ae a I questioned my guide, * Who lives Moroceo and the Moors. It is a al ee 


picture, but pleasantly engraved, and will 
doubtless be widely admired, 

But we must repeat our extreme disap- 
probation of the Preface: and should the 
work come to # second edition we earnestly 
advise Mrs. Richardson to omit it altogether. 
Also to omit the notice of the Mahometan 
grace hefore meat, “ Bismilla,” “in the name 
of God,” which Mr. Richardson most gra- 
tuitously chooses to call “jargon.” These 
little offensive signs of ovisoson spite are 
very annoying to readers of any liberality of 
feeling. We close oar notice with the fol- 
lowing sketches : 

** Wo saw them making oil, which was in a very 
primitive fashion. The oil-takers were nearly all 
Di women. ‘The olives were first ground between 

@ case containing the Address fell ont of my | stones worked by the hands, until they became of 
hands, and was picked up by the guide, Another |} the consistence of paste, which was then taken 
apartment within the lott was now openel, show- | down to the stream and put into a wooden tub 
ing, through a dim and indistinet light, a venerable { with water. On being stirred up, the oil rises to 
old Moor, sitting in the midst of heaps of papers | the top, which they skim off with their hands and 
and books, like a midnight astrologer or a seeret | put iato skins or jars; when thus skimmer, they 
magician, 
mised his eyes, quietly, and said faintly, * Where | water running off; the stones and pulp are then 
is it?’ My guide now rushed in, began talking | saved for firing. 


'* Gittde,—* Mahboul Tngleez 
man), hold your tongue! 
Mussulmans will eat you?” 

“We passed through several court-yarda, by 
the aid of a lantern, which the guide found in ao 
comer, amd then entered a corridor. Here he 
grasped me by the arm, in such wise as made me 
believe I was about to have my head thrust through 
u bowstring. J ejaculated; ‘AUak Abbars 
Mercy upon us!" blending Ambie and English 
in my fright, and straggling, fell with the gnide 
against the door at the eml of the passage with a 
considerable crash, A voice was heard from 
within. ‘ Ashbeck (what's the matter)!" My guide 
returned, * Hale (open).” 

“A huge negro now laid hold of me, and pulled 
me up a pair of narrow stairs, which led to a 
ge of loft, in a detached —— of the house, 


imal English- 
Do yo think we 


On our entrance, the solitary Moor! pass the grounds or refuse through a sieve, the , i : . 
: : Li 5 ¢ f ; baptised in the 2 yao (now collegiate} church 
r 


nt in this way much of the , 





volubly, aud made this harangue, thinking, ; oil is lost, as may be seen by the greasy surface | 


however, [ could not understand hitm from the | of the water below where this rude process is poing 
rapidity with which he deslaimed. jon. Among the oil-women, we noticed a girl who 
“* Sidi,’ he said, ‘this Christian is a frightened | would have been very pretty and fascinating had 
fool—and a bakers (assi—l had the yreatest ] she washed herself instead of the olives. We 
trouble to get him here—he was frightened out of | entared an Arab house inhabited by some twenty 
himself—aid now, AWahs AlleAs 1 have to take | persons, chiefly women, whe forthwith uncere- 
him back aygain.” monjously took olf our caps, examined very 
I reeeived the compliment in silence, and i minutely all our clothes with an excited curiosity, 
endeavoured to recover my tranquillity. But Lj laughed heartily when we pot our hands in our 
could not help romarking the contrast between | pockets, and wished to do the same, and then 
my noisy and agitated guide, and the grave | pulled our hair, looking under our faces with 
manner and immoveable quictnexs of the recluse. | amorous glances. On the hill overlooking the 
The guide then handed him ‘the Address,” and | town, we also met two women sereaming Sright- 


of the Methodists as was Dr. Donting, must 
neeessarily involve to a great extent the 
history of the Connection; and, in the com- 
pilation of such a work, several important 
considerations were necessary. 

Mr. Thomas Percival Bunting liad a deli- 
eate task before him. He had to address 
mombers of his own family, the relatives and 
associates of his father, and he had to submit 
his labours to the judgment both of the 
Methodist body and of the general public. 
To the praise of baving kept these eondi- 
tions steadily in view, and to having com- 
bined their somewhat conflicting claims with 
skill and adroitness, we think the author is 


| juatly entitled, 


Dr. Jabex Bunting’s first sermon was 


: delivered in April, 1798, just fifty-nine years 


after the first preachings of Wesley and 
Whitfield. He thus joined the movement 
at the height of its vigour, avd came in with 
the crest of the wave. His ministrations 
were continued, we believe, down to within 
a few years since. ‘The present volume, 
however, takes the render no further than 
1811, when the subject of the memoir was 
in his thirty-third year, so that we find little 
mention as yet of those administrative 
faculties for which he was so remarkable in 
the later years of his life. He was born, it 
seems, at Manchester, on the 15th of May, 
t779, at the house of his father, who then 
carried on the business of a tailor; and was 


of the city. ve records of his ancestors, 
says the Sinanvhe: who were peasants or 
miners, are to be found in country church- 
yards in Derbyshire, particularly at Mony- 
ash. Here Methodirm early obtained 
crowds of followers. Several anecdotes are 
given, connected with its first foundation ; 
amongst these is the romance touching Grace 
Murray, who is described as young, beauti- 
ful, and well-educated, and who was one of 
Wesley's own converts. Heappointed her to 
the metronship of the Orphan House at New- 
castle-upon-Tyne; and afterwards, at his 
request, she travelled through the northern 
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that her horse was geen to kneel down to 
receive her into the suddle, inasmuch as, 
being on a holy errand, she could not touch 
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counties, visiting the classes of female | First, however, we must make room for Mr. 
In these journeys, it is related } Bunting’s sketch of the greatest of his 


worthies ; 
* Adame Clarke, the lard-headed,  self-sus- 
tained, and revolute Hebridean, with the large 


the hand of man, even by way of assistance, | heart and lively genius of an Irishman ; the con- 


The story is an example 


religious sentiment, approaching to miracle, ; 


which accompanies every strong outburst 
of religions zeal. This lady, it is said, John 
Wesley would have married, but his brother 
and George Whitfield dissuaded hin. In 
worldly phrase, they prevailed on him to 
sacrifice his love to ambition. She married 
John Bennet, a preacher of considerable 
success and reputation. Wesley never spoke 
of her afterwards: bat nearly thirty years 
after her husband's death, went, at her own 
request, to see her. She died in 1805, Let 
the reader imagine the emotions which 
must bave stirred a mind like Wesley's on 
the occasion of this interview, and what 
passed at such a meeting. How vividly the 
energy and beauty of this woman's spirit 
has heen represented, in the language at- 
tributed to her on her death-bed, the reader 
will tind at p. of this velame, (See also 
ante Lirenagy Gazerre for 1859, p. 515.) 

Jabez Bunting—thes fantastically named 
from the Puritan custom of marking # 
child for life with some devont eymbol— 
wus first intended to be a medical man, and 
was placed under the tuition of Dr. Thomas 
Percival, of Manchester. This eminent man 
was one of those few to whom the offer was 
made of becoming a catulidate for a fellowehip 
in the College of Physicians without being a 
member of either of the English Universities 
by nomination, “ that wicket by which,” as 
Lord Ellenborough said, “no man ever yet 
entered, nor ever will,” as proved true in 
this as in allother instances. To the eminent 
social and public virtues of this celebrated 
vhysiciay the biographer (who bears his 
name) renders ample testimony, Jabez 
Bunting, however, was more attracted by 
the oratory of Methodist preachers than by 
the scientific studies in which Dr. Percival 
employed him, though these latter must have 
contributed greatly to his education. The 
biographer here appropriately introduces 
#ketehes of the more celebrated among the 
Methodist preachers of that day, about 1788; 
including rarlin, Pawson, Lee, Thompson, 
Taylor, Rodda Hopper, Bradburn, Clarke, 
Mather Ruatherford,and Barber. If-removed 
from the actual stream of Methodist tradition, 
the reader will probably find every name in 
this list strange to him, excepting that of 
Adam Clarke. Even so extensive a student 
as Mr. Buckle has somewhat bustily written 
as follows : 

“It is indeed trae, that the dissenters from the 
Church of England, unlike the dissenters from the 
Church of Rome, soon lost that intellectual vigour 
for which at first they were remarkable. Since 
the death of their great leaders, Mey have nat 
produced onc may of original genius; and since 
the time of Adam Clarke, they have not had 
among them even a single scholar who has enjoyed 
an European reputation,” 





Mr. Bunting's readers will readily answer 
that the want of reputation for scholarship 


: all, 


is owing to the deficient education provided | 


at that period for incipient preachers and 
zons of preachers. Indeed among members 
of a movement sprung from the lower ranks 
of society, want of scholarship is no proof of 
intellectual deficiency; and that Bradburn 
was “a man of original genius,’ in Mr. 
Buckle’s own sense of the word, we cannot 
doubt atter reading tie wecounts here given. 


of that sort of | scientious and pains-taking Student ; the various 


Scholar; the Preacher, careful, plain when most 
profound, and always evangelical, pointed, ant 
earnest ; the diligent Pastor ; the good son, loving 
husband, fond father, and faithiul friend ; above 
with 
conduct, and net without some grave errors of 


—- godly, old-fashienel, genial, and 
thoroughly loveable Methodist Treacher: this 


great colossal figure,—-whose bold outline and 
tine proportions can never be hid by the crowds 
of little men who, from time to time, have 
swarmed its sides and stood upon its shoulders to 
be stared at,—Dr. Etheridge hes recently placed 
on a fitting pedestal, and fixed in its true position, 
conspicuous in the gallery of Couneetional heroes,” 

Samuel Bradburn, on the other hand, was 
a genius who in many reapects resembled 
John Bunyan himself, He was a cobbler's 
apprentice, and though religiously brought 
up by his father, described himself as “an 
absolute slave to the devil and sin,” when 
“one evening in the close of the year 176, 
whilst le was making 2 few cursory remarks 
on the season, and looking at some decayed 
flowers in a garden adjoining the house he 
worked in, he was suddenly convinced of the 
evil of his doings.” He stole back to the 
Methodist chapel, fasted to excess, roamed 
about the fields wil the wind and rain almost 
caused the skin to peel from his checks; 
often put his feet in cold water, and sat on 
the side of a ditch, till the pain nearly took 
away his senses; read religious books, but 
ouly grew more wretched. At length, after 
feryent prayer, he found peace, and joined 
the Society. 

Afier many temptations and expericncea, 
his piety acquired solidity, and be began to 
preach. He had frequently to contend “with 
strong natural passions, with adverse for- 
tunes, and often with the dark demon of 
insanity itself:” 

* But, wherever else he failed or faltered, he 
never trod the pulpit-foor but with the assured 
ait of an habitual conqueror. Ile hail a pleasant 
and commaniing person, an ensy carriage, a voice 
exquisitely musical, a clear and comprehensive in- 
tellect, a realy and retentive memory, and a quick 
invention; while his style was pure aud elogont, 
and the tone and manner of his preaching, as a 
mule, very warm and affectionate. But he bad 
also that which noue of these alone, nor the whole 
combined, could furnish ;—the sympathies and 
powers of # great natural orator.” 

To these qualities he added a sort of quaint 
and savage humour, which was yet far re- 
moved from mere buffoonery. Bradburn was 
the man who, when allusion was made to the 
enthusinsm of a young curate for the Thirty- 
nine Articles, said they always reminded him 
“of the forty stripes save one.” Notwith- 
standing many infirmities and some scandals, 
the hold which this great natural orator pos: 
sessed upon the minds of his audience seems 
never to have relaxed, whilst the powers of 
his mind were unimpaired. 

In 1799, Jabez Bunting bad made up his 
mind to enter the ranks of the ministry 
amongst the Methodists. 'The detail of his 
motives and state of feeling with regard to 
this matter, whilst jt is not uncommon in 
narratives of this class, displeys a remark- 
able soundness of judgment, an absence of 
enthusiasm, but a mingled prudence and 
boldness, which, occurring at such an age, if 
not unerring marks of genius, are a pretty 
sure pledge of future eminence. ‘The letter 


emne ceeentricities of character and | 


lin which Jabez Bunting proposes to take 

leave of his patron and tutor, Dr. Percival 
| (p. 107), is n model of composition, con- 
‘ gpicuous no less for its good judgment and 
| taste than its excellent choice of language. 

It is not our intention to follow the bio- 
grapher into the minute details of his father’s 
ie life, It is obvious that these parti- 
culars have a special interest for the relatives 
and co-religionists of the preacher, which 
cannot extend te the general public. But 
the written record of Dr. Bunting’s reflec- 
tions on the subject of matrimony-~his 
reasons for and aguinst, and then the more 
delicate inquiry of the suitableness of the 
murticular person upon whom he had fixed 
fis affections—must be attractive to every 
reader, fominine as well as male. They point 
to two characteristics, namely, the habit of 
committing to strict methodical inquiry 
every action in the writer's important career, 
and the courage and houesty with which he 
could lay bare and scrutinise the most secret 
motives of his own heart. 

The acquaintance of Dr. Bunting with the 
Rev. T. Hartwell Horne, Robert Newton, and 
Richard Watson, the literary discussions 
iwith the Christian Observer and Helectir 

Review, the disputes respecting trustee 
management, aad the rights of the New 
| Connection to appointments of ministers 
river tothe Methodist Conference generally, 
at a time when the New Connection as yet 
had no existence, are the principal topics 
| Which occer at this period of the biography. 
| Of Richard Watson, Mr. T. Percival Banting 
vypeaks in terms of the highest panegyric. 
He describes him with perhaps some bias as 
j being superior in variety of powers to both 
; Robert Halland John Foster,and asserts that 
his genius soared higher than that of Thomas 
Chalmers, but with steadier wing. These 
judgments are eccrtuinly new to those who 
are acquainted with these distinguished men, 
as they run counter in their tendency to 
the stream of unreflecting opinion upon 
these subjects. The following extract must 
suffice ; 

“We a ae ourselves greatly with the ques- 
tion why the Pulpit, with its long-established 
hold upon the superstition of the ignorant and 
upen the reverence of the goml, and with its 
various range of momentous topics, makes an im- 
pression so comparatively «mall npon the masse 
with which it deals. Beardless sctulists and beld 
alventurers try to revive and increase the popular 
interest iu preaching, by degrading ita dignity, 
and by seculorising its sacred themes ; whilst 
multitudes of well-meaning clergy, of all schoo 
/withia the Establishment, aud of all sects out of 


it, by some conventional mannerism of style cr 
of delivery, or by the constant eflurt to produce 


as writers only. Richard Watson's great 
claim to the gratitude of the dissenting body 


was his able and successfal resistance to 
Lord Sidmouth’s bill, which proposed to 
interfere with religious toleration; and we 
cannet help thinking that the partiality of 
the biographer may have exaggerated Wat- 
son's powers, when he assigns to his exertions 
a result which was due to the feeling of 
the whole community. 

Without bringing forward these domestic 
and family topics, which the biographer 
treats with unusual skill, we point to some 
remarks, at p. 177, in which he institutes a 
comparison between forensic and a 
oratory, and to a passage, at p. 308, where he 
comments upon the questionable wisdora of 
submitting every one who thinks he has 4 
eall for preaching amongst the Methodists. 
to systematic cducation—as fall of sagaeity 
and eloquence. They are more to he noticed, 
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startling effects, or by vapid prettinesses of phrase 
and figare, expect to storm the consciousness of 
sinful men, and to frighten or to cheat them into 
piety. None of these artifices will succeed. They 
are very mucient novelties.” 

“A marked and constant simiplicity,—the test 
of sieeerity in the pulpit ; the manifestation of the 
truth, with manifest truthfulness of purpose,— 
this of itself would do mach to excite the spirit of 
hearing. The advocate at the Bar is intensely 
sincere, He means to gin the cause ; and so, it 
is his prime business to de believed and the wish 
breathes in every look and word, How weonld 
the cool-headed Judze survey him, through the 
detecting eyeglass, if every gesture, tone, and 
sentence were altogether unlike the man who had 
used them! * Now they de it to obtain a cor- 
raptible crown.” 

In closing this firat volume, and reading 
what we have written, we fecl how little has 
been said to convey an idea of the abundance 
of thought and Lelicity of expression with 
which it abounds, though upon a theme of 
only limited interest. The literature of 
Methodism is neither feeble nor scanty, but 
Mr. Thomas Percival Bunting's biography 
will stand in its rank, and will be 
especially valuable in the hands of the 
young. That it may be satisfactory to all 
those members of the community to whom 
it is more particularly addressed we may 
well doubt. The difficulty of dealing with 
an enthusiastic religious movement in its 
earlier stages in the ordinary language of 
ocular narrative has been very great. But 
the spirit of Methodism has undergone 
changes ; to fervid zeal has suceceded order 
and stability; to stability, dissension, and 
secession. With the incidents must vary 
also the style of the narrator; all opinions 
he cannot hope to secure; but we think he 
has earned the approval of the wise, not only 
for the style of a6 book, but for its sound 
judgment and liberal feeling. 
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NEW NOVELS. 


Memoir of tr Leady-in- Weertivig. By the 
Author of “The Adventures of Mrs. 
Colone! Somerset in Caffraria,” Two 





Vols, (Saunders & Otley.) 

Tue idea of this work was undeniably a good 
one; and had the exceution been equal to 
the conception, it might have been » tale of 
considerable interest; which, we regret to 
yf it is not. Modelled visibly upon the 
“ Life of Mary Powell,” it Incks both the | 
quaintness and the simplicity of that modern | 
classic; while, as regards its title, it is an 
utter misnomer, which only serves to mislead 
the retder without benefitting the story. 
The great plague of London, the subsequent 
fire, and other important national events are 
registered after the fashion of items in a 
catalogue; nor does the dissolute Charles, 
his wuhappy and i}!-used Queen, Stratford, 
Clarendon, or Buckingham, do more than 
rival the shadows thrown upon a wall by 
the agency of a mayic lantern. It is a pity 
that so mach good material should have been 
80 thoronghly wasted as, we are compelled 
conscientiously to declare, has heen the 
case in the present instance. That Mes. 
“Colonel Somersct has an extremely vague 
idea of the relative positions of a reigning 
Queen and her Lady-in- Waiting, the follow- 
ing extract will eufliee to prove: 

“* You love King Charles, 1 know,’ she con- 
tinued ; * nothing will lange such love as you feel, 
for yours is not adoration of a heart, but loyalty | 
ofa noble spirit | dare teil you what I would not | 
breathe to another, and what is breaking wy poor | 

| 
{ 









heart. lt has been Gal's will to withhold from 


‘kind by a storm of rheteric aml 


me the pleasure of having « child, and the country, 
ear country, Mary, requires an heir. James of 
York is hated, aml though the Princess has 
married one of your faith, he is an alien, and not 
a whit more aceeptable to the feelings of the 
country. Well, her forget Kings can feel, and 
urge him to give an heir te the throne, by divorcing 
mv, and taking another wife, Ther may pain 
their cmd; indeed, I fecl they will I shia go 
back to my country,—ah ! how to retarn, a de- 
scrtel, widowal wife, IT have but one hepe— and 
that isin the marriage of the Duke. Then only 
may | escape, and such is the fate of Royalty.” 

“The Gueen spoke so passionately, that neither 
she nor L was aware of the presence of the King, 

aad it was her change of countenance, aml ex- 
clamation of ‘Charles!’ that led me to the dis- 
oovery, 

** Before 1 could collect my thoughts, T was 
pushed aside by the King as he threw himself by 
Catherine, and drew her towards him. 

“*Kate, Kate!’ he exclaimed, in a broken voice, 
as he looked keenly in her face; ‘my own wile, 
what is all this?) Why unburthen your heart to 
a poor sick child, and turn away from one by right 
your comforter? Kate, wife, darling, turn to me. 
Why choose her?” 

‘She loves me, Charles, and there is mone 
ese,” 

**None to love you, Kate?’ 








he exclaimed, 


mpronchfully. ‘Why say this? Is my love 
nothing ¥* 
**Your love,—-oh! husband of my yeuth- 





year love, wien if was mine, was my life, and now 
even the remembrance gives me strength to 
endure,” 
*** Kate, is this like yourself? Is it kind?’ 
“Thus far [ had been aun unwilling spectator, 





be said to enjoy the pre-eminence thay formerly 
did. During the last ten years a mew school has 
grown into definite sliape, and, as usual, the 
“middle men,” or interpreters between the 
age and its leading thinkers, are active in 
the fiekl of fiction. Those, therefore, whose 
tastes do not lead them in the direction of 
simmons and commentaries, may leave their 
Amold or Maurice uncut, and turn te othera who 
will texeh them, by a methul which makes no 
eovere demand on the intellect, what is now the 
correct thing to believe, and what are the proper 
watcliwords lor the day,  ‘* Sword and Gown” is 
cortainly not intended toe support any yurticular 
religious views, and we probubiy eoukd not affront 
the author mone than by cuterlaining sel: a sup- 
position. Still, toa certain extent, it fits in with 
& line of religions opinion which has met with 
considerable success of Inte, aml only needs a few 
such injudicions friemls as the present writer to 
bring it into decided disrepute. Physical strength, 
combined with a manly appreciation of the 
sacreduess of all the relations and interests of life, 
a hearty love of alr aud exercise, awl an Homeric 
uppetite, are better elements, we are persuaded, tor 
anovelist to work upon, tau o fastidious and some- 

















| times prurientasceticism, We lave no quarrel with 


writers who take up this line in muleration, and 


} for one of them at least we ferl an unfeigned 


and was now trying to creep away, when Charles | 
j incapable of holding their own successfully against 


recalled me, and taking my hand, said— 
“+ She has been like a mother to thee, Mary. 
Comfort her as thoa wouldst thine own parent,’ 


Sword aad Gowe. (i. W. Tarker.} 


Iv ia very retoarkable how completely novels have ! 


become the mexnisad channels of communication 
between the first disciples of the promulgaters of 
new opinions and the general prblie, Instead of 
setting forth, in the first glow of their conversion, 
as we may fancy a pupil of Erigena or Abelard 
deing im the Middle Ages, to overwhelm man- 
logic, unr 
Jeune comverte” adopts the ensier method of 
winuing attention through the medium of a three- 
volume novel. In this way, carly in the present 
century, Miss Edgeworth veenred an ephemeral 
popularity for the somewhat singular apinions 
eutertained by her father on education and morals. 
That particular ech of thralogy which was 
Ulnstrated about the same time by great nemes, 
like these of Cecil and Martyn, was certainly re- 
enamendel and dilftxed among the List gene 
ration, more by the agener of such writers 
aa Mra, Sherwoal, than by the preaching and 
lalwvurs even of those eminent The 


“4 















comfessors, 


| than a barges 


i of the case. 





Catholic movement, as it loverl to call itwelf, of | 


xome fifteen years back, was never withont a re- 
serve of theay useful skirmishers, We have « dim 
recollection of the general character of those well- 
meaniug narratives, and hew considerable a part 
the Charch Catechism played tn nist of thom. 
A youthful rector, of pleasing address, and in- 
vanably with a pretty Christian same, woald 
sneceed in bringing over a whole neigitbourhool 
of dissenters and radicals to the soundest Church 
principles, perhaps, indeed, with the cxexption of 
gotne tough and vacompromisiag shopkeeper whe 
would be left in his original heresy, to relieve the 








otherwise teo uniform brightuess of the picture. 
| Stories of this kind, in which much that was in- 


trinsically good wea spoiled by party exay 
Lions, are now out of favour, Miss Yonge u 
aidtmirable tales is reldow directly controversial, 


era 






| au! her general influence over mtuds which are 


fe ior 





must of 






, nearly always beneficial ; Wat the purticular 


hor | 


opinions which underlie her books can no longer | 


respeet, Hut, sinee the world began, aud we may 
suppose ag Jong as it lasta, men will give 
way tu the temptation of isaking their own pet 
theory the measure of the univer: Granted that 
it isa gould thing to be able to “double ap” a 
burhy but anscientific barge:,or to stand up te your 
neck in snow without catching cold, still it is 
rather hand Ut those who niedestly mistrust 
their own power of aecomplishing these and 
similar feats, should on that account be judged 





a much more formidable and ubipuitous adversary 
Yet certain of these champions of 
nerve and muscle seem to countenance this view 
It is very desireble oortainky that 
moral and physical vigour should, when it is 
yeesible, be combined in one person ; but to 
worship the latter, aud dwell on its advantages 
for their own sake, is surely quite as unressonable 
a8 the fveling which leads an Oritovian hagiologist 
to regurd the ingenious self-tortures of Rose of 
Lima as ationg the choicest specimens of human 
virtue, Now, in “Sword and Gown,” this phy- 
sical superstition, as we may call it, is pushed to 
an aheunl degree, What are we to say of a book 


which puts forward a handsome and muscular 


dragoon, whose best quality seems to be an 
amzing assurances, aml his favourite pursuits 
horge-raciug und seduction, as & petion in 
whom we are expected, on these groumls, to 
feel at least comstdermble interest } Now, we wish to 
be clearly understood ; any representation of human 
character which is faithfuliy executed, however 
painful sore of the details imey be, is a positive 
gain to the world, The knowledge of evil is one 
inheritance of the fall ; and though, of course, ne 
one supposes it is necessary on thet accomnt to 
familiarise ali minds with the details of vice and 
crime, amd the rewards they reap, it would be 
fuclish te object to a great arlist working up these 






' miatertaly into some form, which will continue to 


bo the best expanent of their essential weaknees 
and baseness. Hat he must be oa great artist te 
execute howourably a task like this. He mast be 
familiar with every side of hutmun mature. He 
must never Jet us see that his attention is ab- 
sorbed by some one developtyent of character, to 
the prejudice of the rest ; or that ike personally has 
peel 3. for the merits or faults of the individuals 
represented. If he does, he descemls st once from 
his high position of a ‘* creator ;" be is buat one of 
the puppets, anid advocating opinions, fulke or true, 
as the ease may be, like any ordinary mortal, 
Othedlo and the novels of George Sand, for example, 
both treat of w subject which cannot be suitably dis- 
enssel in a mixed society : yet who would think 
of coniprring thet together! The Ceael, of 
Shelley, avain, has te deal with characters sof- 
tieiently svolting ; but that great artist never for 
amement enifers his judgment to be bingsed or 
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his feelings perverted by the passions which he is 
delineating ; lust, hatred, fear, revenge, are drawn 
with a fearful clearness ; the gentleness and long 
sufferance of woman's nature hardens before our 


| the story is throughout weakly conceived, and | 


{ 


eyes inte a fixed and passionlees hatred ; yet we | 


are never enticed into admiring the persons of the 
drama for these qualities, but in spite af them. 
This play, which no one would think of placing 
indiscriminately in the hands of all young 
versons, is still a proof that no department of 
uman thought and conduct is without the 
domain ofart. But the author of ‘Sword and 
Gown” is not an artist of this school : he exhibits 
certainly a great deal of cleverness, and in parti- 
enlur scenes, indeed, so mach power, that we con- 


| its serions moral blemishes, 


nothing but the shrewd and racy digressions 
which occur very frequently would have tempted 
us to read it to the end. ‘This is very equivocal 


praise, and we are sincerely sorry that it is net in| 


our power to say more in commendation of a | 


writer who has certainly shown some wnieniable 
qualifications for the particular line he has 
adopted. 


We have preferred to dwell more ou the faults 


of this book, considered as a work of art, than on 
It is just possible 


) that a consummate artist might have made some- 
, thing out of the incidents as they are here 


tinually regret that his capacity forconcocting and | 


conducting an entire plot, should be so far below 
his occasional success in details. The hero of the 
story, a certain Major Keene, is represented to ns 
as very hamdsome, very strong, and aa exercising 
a terrible fascination over all who come in his 
way. Very goml. It is easy enongh to tell us 


’ wish to give. 


he is strong and handsome ; and acconlingly these 


articular advantages ure paraded before ws, a 
ittle more frequently perhaps than is absolutely 
neceseary., But the chief point, the fascination— 
it won't de to tell us that he is fascinating, we 
want to see and feel that he is really so, Now this 
is just the point where the story breaks down. 
We must confess to a strong suspicion that this 
redoubtable wiajor, as he is represented here, 
would be considered, in many circles, a decided 
bore. His dark face, his cool manners, even the 
perfection of his racing slang cannot save him 
from this terrible imputation. And observe the 
conscious weakness of the delineation ; everything 
in which he is concerned must be exaggerated ta 
make it even tolerably clear to our apprehension. 


Accordingly, not only is the heroine surpassingly | 


beantiful and clever, the “‘/ierre” of the season, 
bat she must also have refused dukes, taanquises, 
and baronets, to heighten the triumph of this 
fascinating major; corouets and lange unincum- 
bered estates of 30,000/. per aunum are nothing 


to her. Give me Major Keene, with those wonderfal j 


moustaches, and that unsurpassed coolness of 
manner, and, be his character what it may, I am 
happy, and unintluenced by the advico of my most 
attached friends. 

Now, whether such persous ax Major Keene 
exiat in the world we cannot say, ek we 
sincerely hope it may never be our fortune to meet 
with one. It might be of use, supposing the 
animal to exist, to give a sketch of him; but 
this is certainly not done in the little episodes of his 
career to which we are introduced in ** Sword and 
Gown.” We feel the whole conception to be weak 
and contradictory. ‘The class of persons, of which 
Major Keene is a type, would appear in very differ- 
ent colours to the eyes of any brave and modest 
English gentleman, with a fair share of intellect 
and experience, than those in which his admiring 
biographer arrays him. Surround him in an 
idle watering-place with a pack of fools and silly 
women, ant 
only a small portion of a man's life can be spent 
in this way; Jet him step forward on a larger 
stage, and his deficiencies became at once appa. 
rent. This is the deception we complain of. Woe 
see through the hero, and know exaetly his pecn- 
liar failings, and how, ander certain circtunstances, 
they would manifest themselves. No man can 
continue in a career of sellish profligacy without 
losing much of that intlucnes over others which 
depends inainly on firmness and self-control, We 
cannot admire him simply on the biographer's 
worl, Even with all the advantages derived from 
the circumstances in which he is placed, we get 


heartily tired of him, and fecl quite certain tiat , t 
| all auccinetly anil clearly stated in this little book, 


any sensible man or woman would very soon do 
the same, 

Again, most of the other charactors are of this 
conventional type. The parson and Mrs, Danvers 
are persons with whom we have been long furniliar: 
we know all about them, and are quite prepared 
to see them speak aml act precisely in the way 
they deo, Molyneux and his wife are ruther 
better, and though merely sketches, give us more 
pleasure than any other part of the book. But 


| 
{ 
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recorded ; but in the hands of any other, they 
can only be, what indeed they are, tedious and 
revolting. It is for this reason that we have 
avoided giving: any oatline of the plot. Indeed, 
there would have been some unfairness in doing 
so, aaa bald statement of facts would have con- 
veyed a worse impression of the book than we 
The writer is a scholar, and aceus- 
tomed to goud society ; he is never gross, nor does 
he indulge wilfully im sentimental pruriency. We 
wish it were in our power to sty more; but, so 
long as he wastes his talents on so unworthy a 
subject, it is a plain duty te put in a ioost ener- 
getic protest. We have no wish to make a 
pharisnical parnude of scripture tpxts, but we would 
recommend to the author of “ Swonl and Gown” 
a thoughtful consideration of that particular pas- 
sage af Holy Writ which he has travestied in the 
concluding words of his book, A notorious play 
of M. Alexandre Dumas, fils, ended with a 
similar perversion of the words of One Who was 
infinitely pure, Does the author of ** Sword and 
Gown” aum at so equivocal a suceess as that of 
the Dame ana Camellias t 


SHORT NOTICES. 


The Master Key to Putdic Offices and Candidates’ 
Complete Instructor. By John Boulger, Esq, 
Barrister-at-Law, Editor of the Civil Service 
Gaze, {Houlston & Wright.) When it is re- 
collected that there are eighty thousand persons 
appointed, directly or indirectly, te public civil 
situations, by the central executive authority, and 
therefore belonging to the permanent civil service 
of the kingdom, and that a jane number of these, 
either by retirement or death, create annually a 
great many vacancies, and that now, at least forty 
thousand candidates are appointed subject to the 
test of education; the wonder is, not that this 
valuable little work, intended for the use of these 
persons and their friewls, should now appear from 


) the pen of one entirely versed in the intricacies of 


he appears very magnificent ; bat | 


those special sources from which information can 
alone be obtained, but that its appearance should 
have been so long delayed. Now, however, that 
the service is opened te the million, the book has 
become a necessity, The information it contains 
is daily asked for, and is in fact indispensable 
to all persons who have a desire to obtain 
civil employment under the Crown. There are 
thousands of young men intended for the public 


| service who are utterly at a loss to know what 


place to seek, what steps to take, who are the 
patrons, what are the examinations, the ages 


, and qualitications required, the salaries, the rles 





of promotion, classification, hours of attendance, 
prospects and prizes in each office, retiring pen- 
sions, Kc, To such and their friends this cade 
wecio will prove of inestimable value, [a it 
ar will find all the information they may require, 
with reference to the highest officer of the state 
as well as the humblest. No man need now ask 
his friends what steps he must take to obtain a 
situation for his child or friend. He will find it 


which all those secking official employment will 
find it advisable to consult, 

David, Kiang of [sract ; Readings for the Young, 
By Josiah Wright, M.A., Head-Master of Sutton 
Coldfield Grammar School. (Macmililan.) The 
atyle of this book leaves nothing to be desired. 
The subject ahuoost of itself involyes goal treatment 
whon handled by an educated man. The work 
will deubtless obtain 2 position as a xehool-book, 











Nightingale Valley (Bell & Daldy) is as good a 
collection of standart poetry as can be bound up 
together, Herrick is not forgotten ; due attention is 


; urd to the hest of Marlowe and Carlyle; and of 


course Tennyson appears frequently in the pages. 
Altogether thisis a book which even the critic 
will prize. 

A similar criticism will apply to an illustrated 


Childven's Pilgrin’s Progress jitst issued by 
Messrs. Bell & Daldy. 

The Fife of Christopher Columbas in Short 
Words (Kell & Daldy) is graphically told. The 


printing is what school printing ought ta be— 
clear and fairly large. 

The Backwoods’ Preacher > an Autobiography of 
Peter Cortieright. Edited by W. P. Strickland. 
(Hall, Virtue, & Co.) This work having already 
been very generally noticed by the press, anid 
bearing apa the title-page of the present edition 
the magical words, “ Fifth Thousand,” it is un- 
necessary for us to say more than that it is now 
presente! to the English public in a neat, compact, 
and convenient fort, with a good clear type, more 
readable than many others of a larger size, over 
which it is occasionally oar unlucky fate to pore, 

Wiist, Loo, and Criblege, Dy Captain Crawly, 
(H, C. Clarke.) Just such a leok as weuld make 
a man a whist, loo, and cribbage player—combined 
with some practice. 

Beantés de la Poésie Anglaise, Par le Chevalier 
de Chatelain, Two Vols, (London: Rolandi.} 
The translations contained in these two volumes 
are interesting as a specimen of industry and 
patience ; we cannot, however, say much for the 
Chevalier's poetry, and we must especially protest 
against the general tone of the Pretace. No one, 
of course, is abfige? to admive either M. Ponsard 
or Me, Robert Browning; but to qualify the 
author of Lwerécs and Charlotte Corday as ‘* de 
teuffonne noforiété,” ia rather going bevond the 
bounds of criticism. Those amongst our neigh- 
bours who understand English will read Spenser, 
Tennyson, and Eliza Cook in the original ; thoas 
who do not tanst wait for a better interpreter, 

Klencatary Grammar of the French Language. 
By BF. Schiipwinkel, ¢Nutt.} This school-book, 
adapted from the “Cours trreniné de la Longue 
Franeaise” of Dv. C. Pioetz, seams to us extremely 
valuable on account of ita simplicity and brevity, 
The examples are well aclected, the rules clearly 
stated, and the remarks on the pronunciation, 
inserted by way of appendix, ean be particularly 
recommended to the young student. 

The Castesof Edjataeryh, By dohn Heiton. (Edin- 
(bungh : J. Menzies.) Under this title we have a 
series of light Antsiny papers reprinted from a local 
journal, They are written in a style not always 
correct, but never dull, and contain some fair 
specimens of Scotch jokes, a commodity not always 
belivved in, although recently in considerable 
favour. The author has not confined himself to 
existing members of the various castes in Edin- 
burgh, but introduced sundry anecdotes atl 
pictures of departed celebrities. The book is fuil 
Of that ardent aud somewhat narrow article, which 
is not so much patriotism asa mixture of clanship 
and love of locality, amd which is always sume- 
What bewildering to one born on this side of t 
Tweed. The faults of Edinburgh society ar 
lightly touched, and a quaint hue of rose-pink 
spread over a picture that is by mo means deficient 
in much darker shadows than the author has 
yentitred to paint. The book can scarcely fail to 
be popular in its own country, and will not want 
sone favour among those who dwell in regions 
too fir south to be as ecstatic aa one born amid 
the scenes it describes, 

Revue Indépeadante, (W. Jeffs.) The principal 
artivle, entitled “Si Le France a 0 fateation de 
Désariacr,” impresses upon England an attitude 
of vigilance, and ascribes all danger of war to the 
versonal character and designs of the Freneh 

mperor. The popes pec sn, a with the declars- 
tion that ‘* Napoleon ILL. has nothing to moderate 
but himself. That war is not desired in France, 
and that if he dees not exeite a demand for it, no 
one woull think of so doing.” Other papers 
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relate to the recent repressive measures against 
the press, and reprint the — of M, Michel 
Chevallier’s excellent letter on England. 

Little Stella ; and Olver Fairy Tales. (Macmil- 
lan & Co.) These fairy tales are very pleasant, 
and at all times in admirable taste, There is 
little fresh fairy lore in them, bat whe wants 
novelty in fairy narratives! Much poetry is 
mingled with these pages, all of wifich contain a 
morality which is amainly suggestive and bat 
seldom didactic. 

Poems, By Charles M, Bain. 
Oliver.) 

With the miser that dotes o'er his glittering hoard 

Is pleasure a guest to his treasures to add, 

Does it follow the pach « P roo a py A bard, 

Or the stepe of azsbitson that revel in blood ? 
Now a sensible miser dovs not dete over his glit- 
tering heap, he puts it out to interest ; and as 
for the steps of ambition that revel in blood,-—or 
“blad," it would seem, if the institution of 
rhyme is to be held in respect—how do steps thas 
revel, aud where did Mr. bain gain his experience ¢ 
If there were no ambition without blood, this 
would be a poor world, These poems, however, 
contain that one great evidence of thought which 
is possessed by most writers of verses—** eyo," 

The Voyage of the Constance ; a Tale of the Polar 
Seas, By Mary Gillies, (Sampson Low & Son.) 
Captain McClintock has given an impetus to 
Arctic literature, which will not casily subside, 
and though he will carry off the chief honours in 
the shape of his own work, still many a writer 
will try his hand, and is trying it upon adventures 
in the white land of the north. Mary Gillies, 
whose book is of course a compilation, has been 
desirous of incorporating with a tile all that is 
known of the Arctic, and thus we find ‘* The 
Voyage of the Constance” has some considerable 

retetisions ; on the whole this is one of those 


(Edinburgh ; 


boks which tend to keep up the sea-spirit of 


Englishmen—they have no continental parallel. 
Perhaps the sea-books are as good an auswer to 
all fears of Invasion as can well be found, 


Messrs. Adam and Charles Black have just 


produced a well-printed and well-bound edition of 


the undying Robinson Crivsoe, illustrated in.o 
characteristic manner by Mr, C, A, Doyle. The 
same firm has also just issued an edition of Bruce's 
Travels to the Source of the Nile, edited by the 
Rev. J. Morrison Clingan, M.A. The work is 
also a very good specimen of typography, being 
exceedingly clearly printed. 


The Cornhill Magazine is at last ‘tin presence,” 
and, from its cover to its last page, it is a model 
of the “best,” Mr. Thackeray does not lea the 
mapezine: this duty is entrusted to the pen of the 
author of “The Warden,” who publishes the 
first chapters of ‘Framley Parsonage,” and 
which are equal at least, if not superior to Mr. 
Trollope's carlier publications. ‘The Chinese 
and the Outer Barbarians” is by Sir John Bow- 
ring, certainly “the man of all the empire,” to 
use Mp, Thackeray's own words, ‘* most likely to 
know of what he speaks.” That the author has 
deeply considered his subject is shown by the 
following : 

“We cannot look forwant, however, without appretien- 

sion—epprelension not from the possible defeat of our 
arma—thoy will be too strong, too eflicions for defeat by 
auy Chinese foreee—tat from ther successful mlvance 
and overthrow ofall resistance, Nothing can arrest their 
coureo to Peking, nor prevent the capture of that vast 
capital; but ita possession may prove our great embar- 
rassment, If the ciperor, accompaniod by his cont, 
should retreat into Manchuria—if Peking be deserted, as 
Canton was, hy all that is reapectable and opulent-—the 
allies may tind dhemscives amidst vacant strects, aban- 
domed hooses, a wandering, a starving popalation, too 
poor ta migrate with their betters, Winter will come— 
the cruel, bister winter of Northern China ; the rivers will 
bo frowen, communications eat off; and with no wareship 
in the Gaif of Peeheli, supplies must be innooessible. 
Peking may even prove another Moscow to its con- 
querore,”* 
Mr. Thackeray's tale is entitled ‘ Lovel the 
Widower.” tis written in the author's earlier 
tempered by the pathos of his later style, and, so 
far, strongly reminds one of the unfinished 
“Shabby Genteel Story.” There is a good deal 
in the following : 


tain | 
thonkant heads, you may posal ton the right ane; 
but the cap-maker will perish tekrebe 

af course, he has some cee pique to avenge, or maheo 
to wreak, upon Komee individual can't by any. = 
af bit aguin;-thew, indeed, he will come for- 
pete 


a decent knowtodge of 





big ggg pte ny yourself with trying to aacer- 
@ certain cap fie one am ever #0 many 


tells you; unbess, 


say, or a 


aml siexe upon his victim—(a aes *? 
relatives, 


worn without coarse, quarrelsome male 


be best)—and clap on him, or ber, such a cap, with sach 
tars, that all the world shall lang 


gh at the poor wretch, 
shudtlering, nul blushing beet-root red, and whimpering 
deserved tears of rage und vexation at being muule the 
common Lbuttof society. Besides, I dint at Lovel's still; 
his company and cuisine are amongst the best in London. 
If they sispectel 1 wis taking them off, he and his wife 
would leave off inviting ma, Would any man of a wenerous 
dispesitton lose such a valued friend for a joke, or be ao 
fooudsh as to show him up ina etory? All persons with 
@ world will at once lmnish the 
thought, as not merely base, but absurd." 

The opening chapter of “‘Stadies in Animal Life” 
is the very poetry of natural history. Here isa 
specimen : 

“Our studies here will be of Life, anid chiefly of those 
minuter, or obscurer forms, which seldom attract atven- 
tiom. In the air we breathe, in the water we drink, in the 
earth we tread on, Life is everywhere, Nature fires: 
every pore is bursting with Life; every death is only a 
how berth, every grave a crude. And of this we know so 
title, think so titde! Around us, above us, beneath us, 
thas wreat mystic drama of creation is being enwcted, and 
we will not even consent to be spectators [* 

The paper, “Our Volunteers,” is from the skilled 

nof Sir Join Burgoyne, who has a generous 
ith in volunteers, but warns them that ‘ un- 
less they will submit to the necessary training as 
soldiers, aud are complete in ongamsation as in- 
fantry, no general in the world will have any 
confidence in them as a field force.” He recom- 
mends their ‘ oceasional embodiment at some of 
the great camps,” and is in favour of subseriptions 
“to aid the equipment of men of insuflicient 
means to provide for themselves ;" he advocates 
* the expediency of rendering the volunteer system 
attractive among the labouring classes ;" he com- 
mends the establishment of rifle clubs; and he 
attaches advantage to the formation of localised 
bodies of coast artillery. ‘A Man of Letters of 
the Last Generation” is a flowing eulogy of 
Leigh Hunt. ‘* The Search for Sir John Franklin ” 
is written, Mr, Thackery tells us, “‘ by one of the 
gallant seamen who ht for poor Franklin 
under the awful Arctic night.” The number con- 
cludes with the first ‘Roundabout Paper,” also 
by Mr, Thackeray, and written in his highest 
style. #afta— Cornhill! Magazine at onee 
takes as high a place in literature as its pro- 
moters cau have desired. 


The Hasxated House, The Extra Christmas 
Niwnber of Ald the Year Round. Conducted by 
Charles Dickens. The days of the Christmas 
muminers have passed by, The sacred stories aro 
no longer acted before the people to excite, accord- 
ing to the manner in which they were treated, 
now their sorrow, now their merriment. We 
shoul consider it profane to witness grotesque 
figures assuming the parts of scripture personages, 
and performing the acts as ascribed to them, c 
in uueouth garments and uttering strange lon- 
guage, But the mysteries, as they were termed, 
were one of the means by which our rude fore- 
fathers were educated, and we doubt not but that 
many a rough spirit was touched by the events 
treated in this manner in the miracle plays, 
As we advance in education we are able more and 


i 


more to imbibe idens without the assistance of | 


the senses, As we read a story we can identify 
ourselves with the persons whose characters and 
circumstances are portrayed, but the uneducated 
mind must see and hear, in order that its sym- 
pathies may be evoked. These Christmas stories, 
of which those contained in this number of 
“All the Year Round” are good examples, are 
the Christmas mummings 
century. They are more intellectual in their 
character no doubt, and possess a much wider 
influence, as the voice of the printing press is more 
powerful than that of the actor; but the serious 
sturies and the funny stories we are invited to 
entertain ourselves with at this festive season, 
correspoud to the scripture plays acted before his 
Majesty King Henry IV., a.p. 1400. A party 
of friends take possession of a house which has 








of the nineteenth | 


evinees the usual ghostly phenomena of ringing 
of bells, gen ws a clashi and knockings of 
the most orthodox spiritual description, Of 
course when each of the party has had his room 
assigned to him, the only ghost he is troubled 
with is that which his own imagination and 
memory produces, One of the chamcters tells 
the story of his young wife, the ghost (and a very 
nice one too in this cold weather, and far superior 
to the old phantoms whodrank hot negus concocted 
of molten lead, liquid flame stirred up y gigantic 
lucifer matches) which haunted Ais chamber. She 
had been an egregions flirt, but had become com- 
pletely reformed by her first serious love. Tho 
second story, which is the fanny one, is an account 
of a dream produced by a slight touch of the ague, 
The hero gets into all manner of scrapes, owing 
to an ague which seizes him on the most inoppor- 
tune occasions, He loses the lady he is engaged 
to, gets sent out.as a soldier, is dischanged for 
cowardice, and, finally upsetting a tray of diamond 
rings in a jewellers shop, and then rushing ont in 
a fit of despair, is convicted of theft, and sen- 
teneced to seven years’ tation. The last 
story, the most powerful of the series, is the old 
one of an undutiful son, who finishes a career of 
dishonesty and crime by robbing his parents’ 
house, and bringing to a grave of sorrow a kind 
father and doting mother. We have noticed this 
little group of stories because we do not estimate 
the value and importance of a book by its bulk, 
A book should be measured by its influence, for 
good or for evil, The duty of the reviewer is to 
watch the literature of the day, and by his favour- 
able notice endeavour to promote the circulation 
of those works which he thinks will tend to the 
moral and intellectual progress of the people, or 
to their amusement, when it can be obtained 
without infringing their higher interests. We 
are happy to notice the eminently Christian tone 
of these stories. A story need not be about religion 
to be Christian, A Christian story ia one in which 
virtue and vice have their proper positions ; in 
which we are taught that man has an Almighty 
Father and loving Saviour, or in which these 
truths are recognised, and which makes good 
good, and evil evil. The flirt will here be taught 


“that flirtation is not the normal state of modern 


fernale existence, and that the life of mankind 
only meets with its proper development in the 
expansion of the wondrous affections, of which 
God has given us the power, The selfish life of 
an ungrateful child is placed in direct contrast 
with the self-denying exertions of good parents, 
and his final impenitence when the curtain drops 
is a warning to the vicious and selfish that there 
isa point in human sin in which repentance is 
impossible, and sin becomes at once the state and 
the punishment of those who have failed to im- 
prove, or have been ungrateful for blessings 
received. The tale is also directed at that grow- 
ing superstition which infects our country at 
the present period. It is a melancholy fact to 
find people of some pretence to education giving 
way to the belief in such follies as spirit-rap- 
ping, spirit-communication, unknown tongues, 
ortune-telling. These absurdities are the evi- 
dence both of weakness and of crime; of 
weakness on the part of those who believe 
them, of crime on the part of those by whose 
agency they are imposed on others. We have an 
instance in the public journals of this week which 
exactly illustrates the Haunted House, A servant 
girl of depraved character, in order to turn atten- 
tion froin the visits of her lovers, had contrived a 
method by which the bells of the house were set 
ringing at out of the way times, till the health of 
the master and mistress of the house began to 
suffer in consequence of the ghostly terror with 
which they were continually inflicted. At length 
the imposture was discovered by the police. 0 
two best remedies for such fearfulness are 
medicine and wholesome literature. A ghost 
rurely troubles the person whose digestion is in 
ag order, and Lge 9 e may also fortify their ininds 
y reading books of a sound character. At Rich- 
mond, while sentence of death was hanging over 
Dr. Smethurst, bills were sold to the servants 


the reputation of being haunted, and which | detailing how the ghost of the unfortunate Isa- 
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bella Bankes had appeared to him in prison— 
stories which we have no doubt were believed 
2 some of their ignorant readers, Such 
abominable trash is absolute poison to the semi- 
educated classes for whom it is prepared ; and sa 
our English liberty prevents the legislature from 
using force for the suppression of such rubbish, 
we are thankful that our light literature may 
exercise a counteracting effect, and assist in eradi- 
cating these noxious weeds, Short stories, short 
speeches, a fow words, are the life and death of 
homan souls. A man is what he thinks, His 
thoughts are himself. If he partake of whole- 
some reading be is nourished ; if of unwholesome 
reading, that is, if he receive into his mind the 
ideas it contains, his mind becomes diseased and 
debilitated, and bis happiness, which depends much 
more on his internal condition than externel cir- 
cumstances, marred or mined. Of course, toa 
person whose principles are formed and opinions 
well-groonded, the trash of literature slides off 
like a missile from a well-polished brvast-plate ; 
but what we are saying we mean to refer to those 
whose logic and metaphysics are notin so hale and 
hearty a state. We do not wish to see our 
lower classes over-educated, but we wish to 
see them well-educated—possessed of a faculty 
to judge between the true atud the false, the good 
and the evil. Even allowing the ease, that ovea- 
sionally mysterious communications take place 
between the inhabitants of this world ot the 
unseen, which is connected in our minds with so 
much awe and dread, the thought should inspire 
us with no terror or needless alarm. We belong 
toa vast universe in which is bonmdless better, 
boundless worse, beings as superior to us as we 
are to the creatures which we see to be inferior to 
ourselves in the seale of creation. We should 
remember that at this holy Christmas season, a 
band of angels, eighteen hundred years ago, met 
the shepherds in the field and told them of a 
glory in the Highest, and of peace and goodwill 
on earth, Millions of spirits, we believe, walk 
this earth, both good and bad; but they have 
bounds set them which they cannot pass but by 
the express permission of Him Who is loving unto 
every man and Whose tender mercy is over all His 
works. The best of spirits is that of love, one of 
the worst that of credulity and superstition. 


MONTHLY CAUSERIES ON FRENCH 
LITERATURE. 

M. Joes Janis, the successor of Geoffroy, Dus- 
saulx, and Béquet—lules Janin, the t few ille- 
toniste, collects together in a couple MN deckackns 
some of his mutster-pieces, and presents them to 14 
asa bemreet of chotce flowers, asa now year's gilt, 
to console us for the publication ofall the trash 
daily poured forth under the name of literature. To 
any student wishing to form an opinion about M. 
Jules Janin, and to ascertain precisely his position 
amongst the writers of modern France, we would 
not recommend the perusal of hisnovels, **Harvare,” 
“Le Chemin de Traverse," “ L'Ane Mort ef la 
Femme Guillotiage;" we would give him rather 
the two voinmes just published by M. Hachette, 
and then confidently await the verdict, In these 
few pages M. Jules Janin comes forward with his 
best literary qualities—an extensive command of 
Tnnguage, an uncommon amount of what the 
French call reree, and the gift of turning into 
account for the amusement of his readers the 
merest trifles as well as the most important 


cecurrences, Ant Jia, aut dinbolies ; no one | 


else could descant with the same facility on a 
vaudeville or a new bonnet, on M. de Uhitean- 


briand or Madame Prevost, on Mott's champagne | 


or M. Gannal's disinfecting processes, The 
“ Variétés Litlérninea” * contain, amongst many 
other interesting things, a short sketel of periodi- 
cal literature, beginning as far back as possible, 
and telling us how the okt Qeéritee themselves 
understood a Gecelte, A Gazelfe at Rome ! got up 
within sight of the Capitol,and cirentuting amongst 
the idlers who thronged the Forum ! 






© © Viuriétés Lattiraives, “Spar Jules Jonin, 
(Parte and Londou: L, Hachette), ° 


; Yes, M. | 
Jules Sanin has very gol authority indeed in | 


Iduaw. | 


support of his assertion, and with sueh classical | 
precedents he may well vindicate the power of the | 
Fouittetor.  Vainly do pedants, academicians, | 
fellows of all kinds of guilds, societies, and con- 
fraternities -vainly, we say, do they shrng up 
their shoulders at the are mention of a 
fenilleton : “* Cousoluies seats,” exclaims M. Janin, 
See penal ane perefnis cr tot petit fewilleton a | 
britlé Baan corti élat roisin de la potsic, lest | 
peu de chose il est moins que rien, et portant, fri gue \ 
fe voila, micusx vaut souveat Cavair écrit en se jowent, | 
que darcir mis av jour, péniblement ef dirs wn | 
supréme effort, quelqicarnere euorme asses seueblieble | 
/ au premier canot de Rofinson Crusné, guil faut | 
laisser loin due rieage etloin die flot.” 
The “ Varitits Littéraires” give us the theory of 
periodical literature and the apology for it; the | 
| Critique, Portraits et Carneti ves" * are a collec- 
‘tion of illustrative documents, so to say, of de- 
jtached pieces showing us, by example, how | 
| fevilletms should be written, What variety, 
what versatility of ers! [t is something 
like haman life, with its mixture of sunshine und 
shade, joy and sorrow, smiles and tears, It is a 
complete panorama, From such a gallery no one 
will expect us to give a specimen ; we might as 
well produce a flower by way of specimen of 
nosegay, or exhibit a brick as the idea of what a 
house is. Many of the pieces here reprinted take 
us back in thought to dags long gone by, when 
literature, art, science, — all the ennobling 
realitics of life kindled throughout France uni- 
versal feelings of enthusiasm. By comparing 
these ——— with M.Janin's later productions, 
we find that if age has imparted to the talent of 
our = more weight, more solidity, it 
has by no means damped his ardour for what is 
truly loveable and great. As times go, this is 
so singular a phenomenon that it deserves men- 
tioning here. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


DeatH oF Macavubay,—We are grieved to 
have to announce the sudden death of this great 
man. He expired at his residence in Kensington, 
at S o'clock on Wednesday evening, from disease 
of the heart, in the sixtieth year of his age. 

Tne Murex Arrocrarn,—There has been 
some little discussion among the collectors of 
autograph letters and autograph memorials of 
great men, as to the genuineness of the Milton 
receipt lately sold in the collection of manuseri 
formed by the Jate Mr. Dawson Turner, a 
question arising is, not merely whether that 
receipt for the sum of five pounds, ‘* Aring the 
second parment” for his poem of ** Paradise Lost,” 
was genuine, but whether Milton at that period, 
when he was fofally blind, could have written it. 
These are the points npon which Mr. J. Leigh 
Sotheby is making research. As to the fact of the 
receipt sold ine oe bi re Dawson — 
being a com of a similar receipt in the possession 0 
Lay Geltie, there is no doubt, anless the latter 
he the copy ; the original having been retained by 
the eeu under whose direction the copy was 
made, Whether the original receipt or the copy, 
it was hased for some connoisseur in America 
for 424, or nearly that sum, With the view of 
assisting his researches, Mr, Sotheby has been 
permitted to take facsimiles from the un- 
doubted autograph volume of Juavenal and other 

wets, in the library of Trinity College, Cam- 
“idge, From that volume he > been indaced 
to take facsimiles of no leas than nine 
which we have been favoured with one, the first 
page of the poct’s celebrated monody ** Lycidas,” 
written in 1637. Besides these, it is the inten- 
tion of Mr. Sotheby to give facsimiles from all 
the known autograph documents by Milton, pre 
served in the British Museum, the State Paper 
Office, and elsewhere, the object being not merely 
to ascertain what are really antograph, bat, if 
possible, by whom Milton was assisted, and in 
whose handwriting are the receipts bearing the 
name of Milton, 

Tux Neen or Crry Ramavays.—A very few 
years would suffice to gene for London what 

the thriving towns 
throughout the kingdon— its interegetion by rail. 
ways. There are plenty of routes at command 
where the Lest thing that can be done for the 


| has been accomplished in a 


houses is to destroy them, and if the honses are 


ton goml to be doomed, we must tunnel beneath 


them, and be content to travel underground. 


mile of tunnel inany one direction from the centre 
would bring us to the daylight where the cost of 
property ceases to be a great consideration. [fit 
does not alarm us to fly through the gully at 
Primrose Hill or Box Hill, why should it alarm 


“any one to pass through tunnelsin the City! Bat 


open railways are proposed ; even the City ex- 
tension of the Great Northern, from _— Cross 
to the Bank, is te take its va in open daylight 
through the Coldbath Fields, Barbican, Redeross 
Street, and Fore Street, where a little new ection 
can do no harm to the nation, and where 4 
causeway will bring with it a ventilating bresth 
ofair. The Southwark and City junction is pro- 
osed to pass along a line whore a clearance wil! 
for the good of the locality, and as tv th 
Metropolitan aud the combined ‘market, who will 
regret to see a langer hole made on the north ex- 
tremity of Smithfield? is it an elegant place? 8 


> ita thriving plave! is it an ornament to Londot. 


or avontrilutory te Rs wealth t OF comree, matt 
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will suffer by such innovations, and you ean de- | 
vise no general scheme of improvement without 
touching individual interests; but the few roust 
yield for the gool of the mony, and ff drivers of 
cabs and omnibuses find their occupation gone, 
there will be a large demand for servants ou the 
railways to sustain and improve the market for 
employment,—City Press. 

On Wednesday evening, the 21st, the first 
public dinner of oll Johnians, formerly mem- 
bers of St. John’s College, Hurstpierpoint, and | 
the friends of the institution, took place at the 
Freemasons Tavern, Mr. Hubbard, M.)., was in 
the chair, and among those present were the 
Bishop of Chichester, Mr. Beresford Hope, M.P., 
Lord John Manners, M.P.. Lord Robert Cecil, 
M.P., Col. Moorsom, the Rev, Mr. Woeslwanl, 
the Rev. Mr. Lowe. About one hundred and 
thirty sat down to dinner. Mr. Harker was toast | 
master. The object of the college is to provide a 
public school education for the middle classes at a 
very moderate expenditure, and on church prin- 
ciples. The experiment has been eminently suc- 
cessful, from the numbers, improvement, and 
general prosperity of the institution. The pro- 
ceedings were pretracted ta « late hour, and were 
espe tally enlivened by able and characteristic 
speeches from Lord John Manners and Mr, DBores- 
ford Hope. 








To the Editor of the Lirunany Gazerre. 
Paris, Christeias Day, 1899. 

Sin,—It may be gratifying to you and to your | 
readers to know that the Lirenary Gazerre is | 
under the ban of Napoleon I[L. and his legion of | 
cocks and cocked hats, doubtless owing to the 
spirited and truthful communications of your | 
Parisian correspondent. 

My Gazerre has not been delivered to me for 
six weeks, but has been detained by the autho. 
rities at the Post-offiec ; as other little things are 
filched from vou by your coneiérgr, your washer- 
woman, and by five people out of every six with 
whorn you have any bi im this “gay” city 
of abominations. 

The Boulevards are lined now with small 
woolen stalls, for the sale of sweetmeats and other 
matters, which occupy nearly halfthe pavements, 
to the great inconvenience of the foot passengers 
and the still greater inconvenience and prejudice 
of the legitimate tradesmen wlio occupy the highly 
rented shops of the locality. This nuisance is one 
of the effects of the revolution of [848 ; concession 
after conceasion hus been made, in each year which 
hoax succeeded that period, and doubtless any 
attempt to remore one of the stalls now, would 
cost the Emperor his crown, and raise another ery 
of “ liberty, fraternity, and eqnality.” 

Oh, for one hour of dear sweet old England ! 

I am, sir, yours, 
As Oto CosTatneror. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 


tee 





Paria, Deceasber 24:b. 

Ose: of the things which hare always struck 
rhe as mest amusing to an English resident in 
France is the intense desire of Frenchmen to he 
initiated into the mysteries of sporting life, and 
their absolute incapucity for it. They are for ever, 
as I forget which of our medery writers hes «nid, 
“wanting excitement to take the place of real 
pluck,” and this it is which perhaps destroys 
their aptitude for field sports; coolness is, per- 
haps, of all qualities the most needful in a sports- 
man; Whether in riding, shooting, or no matter 
what outdoor amusement entailing possible risk, 
coolness and presence of mind will, nine times 
out of ten, stand a man in better stead than dash. 
But a Frenchman's theory is au exactly the reverse, 


that he is trying for ever to be “dashing,” and | © 


is therefore for ever going beyond his mark. He 
misses the ‘binds ” jerpetually, because he 
Positively feels inimically towards them, and fires | 
at a grouse or a partridge as if he were a‘ 
Zomave firing st an Austrian Uhlan, before the 
peace of Villafrancs. This restless momentary | 


| chooses. 


, laying siege to the Emperor ! 
Majesty 


eagerness seems to me to be the one great cause | 


of the failure of the French in ever becoming | and one of the collaborators wherein iy no less a 


what we should denominate good sportsmen, ancl 
of the insensate longings they express towards 
everything connected with  4e Sport,” as they 
endl ft. 

These reflections are suggested te me just now 
by the unhappy passion for skating which sud- 
denly developed itself in the breasts of the French 
fushionable population, during the few days of 
severe cold we had last week ond the week 
before, The lake of the Beis de Boulogne was 
crowded with men who wanted to persnade them- 
selves and their friends that they fonnl skating 
an amusement, Of all the exercises, however, 
to which he addicts himself from time to time, 
there are none in whieh the Freneliwan succeeds 
so very ill, as in waltzing and skating. The two, 
indeed, go inseparably together, and a crack 
waltzer will always be o crack skater when he 
Now, if there be one thing a French. 
man is incapable of learning, it is how to waltz; 
and whilst in every German capital or watering- 
‘sea yon may find a young Englishman who is, 
“y common consent, allowed to be as solid, as 
cmeeful, and as inventive a ‘* Vorfdwer,” or 
leader of the cotillon, as any Austrian going, ron 
will never find a Frenchman anywhere who ern 
achieve more than the perpetual imitation of a 
tectotum, or by any chance attain to the regions 
of imagination in the art of waltzing. Just so 
is it with them on the ice, Here they are above 
all ent out by the Americans, who are the crack 
skaters on the Lake, aml would yery likely, | 
think, be se anywhere. Our Yankee cousins 
excel ms alone in straight skating. and really the 
prodigies of velocity accomplished by some of 
them here last week would scarcely be helieved, 
But what is turning the heads of all Paris not this 
moment is the American entertainment, called s 
*TLantern-Ball.” This consists in as 
fifties (or hundreds) of persons of both sexes as 
can be assembled, launching forth upon the ice, 
each armed with a pole, of greater or less length, 
at the end of which are fastened one, two, or even 
more small lanterns of different shapes, sizes, and 
colours, The pole is ‘ shouldered ” i 


skater’s back; of course, in the ardour of the 
wélée, the great point is that the busterns shall 
not be stnazhed, which they often are. Probably, 
the breaking up of the weather has cone in time, 
for T don't fancy the Parisians would have won 
any great glory for themselves, if they had gone 
in for the prize against ‘* Young America” ata 
lantern-ball of skaters. 

This “ Lantern-lall” reminds me of one of the 
diversions proposed by the Grand Duke Constan- 


tine of Russia, when he paid his Jast visit te Fon- 
that is comfortless and cold in the extreme, by 


taineblean, somewhere about two years back, One 


of the chief amusements of the Court hod been 
His Jimperial 
y was placed upon an eminence in the 
Palnis Gardens, and the ladies and gentlemen of 
the Court were to contrive te seale the heights as 
best they might, and drive awny the party who at 
the top defended the citadel. This, for some days, 
sufficed to scenpy and delight evervbody, but at 
last even the excitement of “taking” the Em- 
perer was exhausted. When this moment came 
the Grad Duke Constantine proposed what wes 
called a ‘‘water-ball!"” This entertainment 


‘is composed positively of nothing less than 


& dance in the water !—that is, an artificial pond, 
or challow fountain, being chosen, into that Konia 
element enter a certain nomber of full-dressed 
individuals, who then and there dance quedrilles, 
and Iam told polkas and mazurkas even! Whether 
the prineipal actors in this * water-ball 7 thought 
themselves not sufficiently proof against colds in 
the head, to venture upon this dancing bath, | 
cannot certify, but, after a rast deal of tuk, and 
niliexs dcolarations of * how delightinl it woukd 
be," the plan was given wp, and the Imperial 
Court was net gladdened by the joys of a ‘* water- 
ball.” 

Within these few days the Court has been ocen- 
ied with the first representation of the piece ! 
hare once or twive told you of ; a play, namely, 


many | 


ike a musket, | 
>and the lanterns hang downwards from it at the 


founded on the sdventures of the infant Mortara, 


person than M. Meequard, the Emperors private 
secretary. M. Mocyuard merely gave the first 
iden of the play which has been ** set up” and 
written by a man of more talent, perhaps, than 
fame-—M. Victor Sejour. The carrying out of such 
a subject was naturally dificult in the extreme, 


‘and no small credit is due to M. Sejour for the 


cleverness with which he has brought his drama 
through all the shoals and quicksands that snr- 
rounded it. First, there is little or no love-in- 
trigue in the piece; there is o bridegroom who, 
appears now and then, but who interests but little, 
Ins love never being in any way ‘‘crossed.” The 
interest lies with the unfortunate young gin, whe 
stolen from her erndle by @ purse, who baptised 
her, lives for seventeen years as the danghter of 
a Genoese duchess, and eventually finds herself 
out to be the child of en errant Jewess, who is 
half usurer and half fortane-teller. Upon the 
perplexities of this girl between her two toothers, 
rests the entire emotion, and there certainly 
is, in the fourth act, one very curious and very 
line scene between the three women. The Jewess 
invokes the right of blood, the Christian lady the 
power of salvation; the former says she gave life 
to the body of Pane (the name of the heroine}, 
the latter says she gave life to her soul! The 
mmethers are both very earnest and very eloquent, 
and the wretched girl listens in agonised silence 
to both. At last, wound up by their violence to 
a pitch of absolute despair, she turns ronnil upon 
them beth, and, ina very comprehensible tone of 
agony, exclaims: ‘* But, selfish as you both are, 
do you not see that you are killing me, between 
you?” This has really an inumense effect, and, 
in the part of the young girl, Poula, Lia Felix, a 
sister of poor Rachel's, shows herself a worthy 
scion of the stock to which we owe the greatest 
fermale tragedian of our day. 

There are many things connected with this pirce 
of La Tirewse de Cortes that are interesting, be- 
sides what takes place on the stage. In the first 
ee not only has it its origin in the brain of M. 
Moequard, but actually many of the peuple of the 
crtournge ave firmly peranaded that no Jessa person: 
age than the Emperor himself has had a  Nngor™ 
in this dramatic ‘*pie.” 1 need rot tell you how 
erroneous is this notion, but it is credited in the 
very highest quarters, What cannot be denied 
is the intense interest taken in the bringing 
out of the piece by the Emperor. His arnva 
at the first representation. was carly, and he 
stayed till the very last moment, namely, tili near 
half-past one, the Empress doing her daty as 
auditress by crying from the beginning to the end 
in the most conscientious manner, and his Majesty 
himself braving the cold and discomfort of a box 


fetching bis paletot in the enfracte of the second 
to the third acts, and shivering ont the remainder 
of the drama in that attire, 

Ont of doora this sune Tirewae de Cortes has 
been made the subject of a grand reclesinstico- 
political discussion. The Sirefe took it up first, 
ane printed in lien of a ser tdefor a leading article 
upon the whole incident, invelving the defence of 
the rights of *'the family” against ihe enereach- 
ments of the Church. Of course, this was in- 
stantly tuken up by M. Veuillot, in the (rsrers, 
and yestenday a few most bitterly prngent lines 
— in the ultramontane print, in which 
allusions were made to M, Mocquant, which could 
not have been over-agrecable to that geutlenan, 
Now, whatever he the established religion of a 
country, it would be an act of consummate bad 
taste for that religion or its ministers to be attack- 
able {and that by the consent of government} 
open the stage, Hunt | hasten to sar, that there 
is not in the entire length of the five wets of La 
Tirene de Caries one single word that can be 
transformed into an attack upon any form of the 
Christian faith, Perfect moderation and good 
taste are observed throughout, and, as usuel, M 
Veuillot has made himself remarkable fur his on- 
called-for violence, La Tireuse fe Caries derives 
even compnatativele little importance from the 
Mortara case, on which it is founded, and it in 
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reality succeeds independently of what is culled 
“© Pintérét de circomstance,” 

No slight sensation has been cansed by 
the second duel fought tstween Messrs. de 
Galisset and de Lauriston ; and those people who 
reflect at all are struck at the little progress of 
morals and manners, aml say it is deplorable to 
think how easily a social body is to be drawn back 
half a century, and Jed to adopt the faults and 
absardities of ity predecessors, gaining nothing by 
the conquests of the age or the march of its civil 
sation, The whole has been ao ridiculous and a 
barbarous transaction, and it is probable that M. 
de Galisset will remember all his life the price he 
has heen made to pay for his altogether wrong: 
headed wnd il-bred behaviour. 

Now that “King Jerome” is in a fair way 
towards recovery, the Court here is preparing for 
a succession of official séfes, but the foreign ele- 
ment is, unluckily, quite wanting,—there ore 
absolutely no foreigners to speak of here this 
winter, 





| 
SCIENTIFIC. 
—o— 
MEETING OF THE WEEK. 
Tuatitete of Aetwaries, “Cn n Pornula for Calen- 
lating the Value of mn Sarvivership Assan by 


M. Rebool, “On the Purchase of Life Axpunuice 
Policies 45 an Investment,” by Archiladd Day, Baq- 


Bat. 





ALomesttat.<-This metal is found capable of 
being beaten ont into thin leaves like gold amd 
silver, if repeatedly tempered with a slight heat. 
In this comdition it takes fire as readily as poeper, 


Psrvpo-piascore.—Mr. F.C. Wand recently pre- 
sented an instrament with this name to the Literary 
and Philosophical Society of Manchester, bnt wehave 
not seen any drawing or detailed deseription of it, 
By means of it an aperture transmitting light is 
made te produce an isolated impression upon one eye 
while the other is directed to an o aay be benly, like 
the hand, held in front of it, The impression of 
the light is then transferred from one eye to the 
other, and looks as if seen through a perforation 
in the opaque body, 





Testinc Tiorers.—At a meeting of the same 
society, Dr, Joule brought forward a plan of testing 
boilers which he had used with suceesa for two 
years, He contended that the usunl trials give 
no indication of whether the pressure has been 
borne without injury or not. Arecording to his 
method the Leiler to be tried is entirely filled 
with water, and a brisk fire made in or under it. 
When the water reaches 70° or 90° the aafety-valve 
is loaded to the pressure required, amd a pressure 
indicator constantly observed. Lf the pressure 
increases coutinuously up to the point required 
withont sudden stoppage er diminution, Dr. 
Joule says it may be safely inferred that no strain 
or incipient roptire has beet produced, 





Susrecten Lopes nerween Menevey anp 
THE Scw.—M. le Verrier accounts for some sys 
tematic discunlances between the theoretical and 
actual motions of Mercury, by supposing the ex 
istence either of a pe between the Sau and 
Mercury, with an orbit a little inclined to that of 
the latter, or of a zone of asteroids, which in the 
aggregate woulll produce the same effeet. It 
appears that Professor W. Thompson, of Glasgow, 
in a paper on the mechanical energies of the polar 
system (FAG. Meyg,. Dec. 1834), suggested the 
existence of a zone of meteors in the neighbour- 
hood of the sun, as a possible souree of the supply 
of colour, heat, and cnengy. : 

DeatNack AND Dhotorrs, — At ai reeent 
mweting of the Institution of Civil Engineers, Mr. 
KR. 1. Grantham, C. 6, read a paper on ** Arte 
rial Drinage and Ontialls,” in which he gave an 
interesting account of the application of drainage 
to agriculture, and pointed out the difficulties of 
obtaining the combined action of different pro- 
mietors. Within ten years four millions have 
deen spent under the control of the Enelosnre 
Commission, in draining $00,000 acres; and it 
was estimated that twice as much had boen faid 
out by other bodies and private persons, Mr. 
Grantham only cursorily alluded to a matter of 














very great importance—the necessity of iinpound- 
ing surplos water, so ax to preserve a uniform 
supply to the channels of rivers, local irrigation, 
&c. This isa subject that must receive early and 
serious attention, as the mischief done in dry 
surmmers to uplands by previously draining all 


| this neinfall to lower levels is becoming a very 


important affair. 


Isprun.e Warrinc.— Mr. Joha Spiller, writing 
to the Chemical News, proposes an ink of the 
composition given below, when it is desired te 
impress paper with indelible carbonaceous stains. 
After the writing has been made with a quill or 
gold per, a heated iron is to be passed over it, or 
it may be held near the fire. Strong thick paper 
shonld be employed. The rationale of the action 
is too evident to need explanation, To make the 
ink take—econcentrated sulphuric acid, deeply 
coloured with indigo, one ounce; water, six 
ounees ; loaf sugar, one ounce; strong macilage of 
gum-arabic, two or three ounces. 


Frexen Starisrics.—In a paper on the trans- 
pert of goods in France, M. Bernnger estimates 
the consumption of provisions by the 36,000,000 
of inhabitants at the anneal rate of 100,000,000 
hectolitres of corn, 40,000,000 hectolitres of wine, 
4,000,000 cattle, 6,000,000 sheep, 4,000,000 pigs, 
and 100,000,000 heetolitres of potatoes. He also 
asserts that thowe districts which possess the best 
nicans of trensport have exhibiied an increase of 
population. Thus, in 4 departments in which 
the population has diminished, there are S2s2 
kilometres of water communication, which gives a 
moportion of 1 kilometre to 97,790 superticial 
in sete while in 32 departments in which the 
population’ has increased there are 6257 kilometres 
of water communication, or ] kilometre to 84,082 
superticial hectares, 

Waters oF TH Seine,—M. Barral states that 
the water of the Seine at Paris was lower in 
1868 than at any period since 1732, when regular 
observations commenced. The mean rainfall of 
Paris for 1853 was searecly less than usual, but in 
thirteen of the departments the rainfall was 
twenty-one per cent, below the average. 





lead to new views respecting the connection 
between vital phenomena and the chemical com- 
position of food, 


Sroxnr-Temamine Macutne.—M. Bataille pro- 

sea to cnt rough stenes into the a, * required 
»¥ builders, by means of an apparatus like @ great 
pair of sugar nippers, fixed to a frame provided 
with a mechanism enabling the stones to be moved 
as the process requires. In its present condition 
this machine ix not adapted to work hard stones, 
but it is possible it might be modified so as te 
accomplish this task, 





FINE ARTS. 


—¢ 
NEW PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


Os Saturday list three new pictures were 
exhitited to the public for the first time, and ull 
by painters hitherto unrepresented at the Nations] 
Gallery. 

Two of them are the Ruysdaels, the purchase of 
which we announced some weeks back. They are 
Placed on your right hand as you enter the second 
of the large rootas—that in which Verones:’ 
‘Family of Darius’ hangs—one being placed on 
each side of Vandyck's ‘St. Ambrose and th 
Emperor Theodosius.” They are upright pictures, 
alike in size and subject—both being designated « 
* Landscape with Waterfall,’"—aad they are above 
the painter's average dimensions. 

The picture nearest the door is the mor 
interesting and beantiful of the twe. What, by a 
ustial technical Hibernianism, may be called its 
foreground, consists of an immense muss of fosm- 
ing water, which rushes over « rocky ledge, apd 





) forces its resistless way among shattered fragments 


of the lumpy, brown rock. On the right a slop- 
ing path leads beneath thin trees up towards 2 
ville, and past an outlying farmhonse which 
crowns the upland ridge. A rude, dilapidated 
wooden bridge connects this hill-side with the op- 
posite bank of the stream ; and on the Jeft bank a 
shepherd is driving a few sleep over a bridge that 
crosses a little feeder of the main stream. In the 
distance ia a glimpee of hazy hill country. A few 


Sree. Brtts.—Messrs. Naylor and Co., of | pensnts 7 homewards along the upland 


Shetlield, lave lately cast the largest steel bell 
yet made. The height is 5 feet 3 inches, diameter 
at the nouth 6 feet 2 inches, and thickness at the 
sound bow 44 juches, The bell weighs 2 tons 
12 owt., or 5,824 Dbs., and is destined for San 
Francisco, where it is to sowmd an alarm for fires. 


Action of Tros Natta my Siivs.—M. Kuhl- 
mann asserts that the use of iron nails in building 


woulen ships is one of the chief causes of their | 


decay. The rotting or decay of wood is a process 
of slow combustion, and M. Kullmana considers 
that the iron nails act as carriers for oxyyen, and 
intredwee it inte the substance of the timber. By 
contact with water and air the iron is rapidly con- 
verted into a sesyuioxide, In this state it yields 
a portion of its oxygen to the wood, and is re 


ditvei te the state of protexide, which further ; 
action of air and moisture converts to the sesqui- ; 


oxide, and se the process goes on. MM. Kublownn 
fortifies his theory with several experiments, and 
appeals to the well-known blackened and rotten 
appearance of ship planks that have been long in 
contact with iron nails or belts, Copper nails de 
not produce this effeet. This isa matter which 
ought to be investigated by our naval authorities. 
as a Jange proportion of our annual expenditure 
arises from the decay of ships. We believe house- 
wives will admit one fact which M. Kuhlmann 


adduces, viz., the tendeney to decay of thore | 


portions of linen or cotton articles which are 
affected by iron-mould. 


tesrnaTion,--Dr, Fulwand Smith considers 
he has established the fact, that nitrogenous 
articles of food, and also sugar and coffee, and 
especially tea, are excitants of respiration, while 
he ranges starches and fatty substances as non- 
excitants, The effect of alcoholic liquids yaried, 
nim and spirits of wine increasing the evolution 
of carbonic acid, while brandy diminished it. If 
these opinions are confirmed they may prove 
of great value in medicine and dietetics, and also 


| path, twe or three loiterers on the bridge, aud the 
' distant houses seen by snatches through the trees, 
serve to connect the scene with ordinary every: 
day humanity ; but the mighty mass of suming 
water, the teeming clouds and heavy shadows, in- 
vest it with that deeper feeling which results trow 
a truthful representation of the power of Natare 
in whatever form it may be exercised, The sease 
is the late summer, for the trovs are yet of a full, 
deep green, though on some there is a sprinkling 
of the sear leaves of autumn, But the venlare 
has perhaps been retained longer by the humidity 
of the season, indicated farther in the fullness of the 
stream, Asa whole, the pictury, like the majority 
of Ruysdacls, is decp in colour, and it has that 
tnd, sobre tone hick onsite with the velons, 
characterises his best works, It is painted with > 
well-charged pencil, and with the sharp decide! 
i touch that belongs to the master at the height ol 

his power. ‘That it is the work of » master work: 

ing ut his best, you see by the eaay playful haw 
j ling, where every touch is mada to do its fell 
| duty, and no superfluous stroke is given ; and by 
j the clearness of conception and charming sim 
plicity of arrangement. 

The second picture is not likely to be # 
popular, Tt has far less of the freshness ane 
t healthy rusticity of nature. Instead of looking 
like a direct transcript of « singularly pictursqer 

spot, seen under favourable circumstences, [ 

rather suggests the idea of an idealised recall 
‘tion, Thongh called a waterfall it is rather 4 
torrent “roaring in spate,” and will inevitably 
recall some one or other of the many beautiful 
becks and burns on the outukirts of oar 
mountain districts. And with all Ruysdsel’s 


| 
| 





unquestionabl¢ a in water-painting, the 
‘recollection will not be favourable to the 
‘painter as regards fidelity of imitation, Ta 


fe who has most thoroughly studied the Sow 
of water under such circumstances will mest 
| appreciate the dificulties under which the painter 


oy New Sees. 
No. 79.—pecewaxe 41, 1990. } 
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labours. There can be no doubt that the mass of 
yeasty water at the foot of this picture is suifi- 
ciently suggestive of the appearance of a small 
over-charged stream tearing its way down a id 
and through a narrow rock-eucumbered channel ; 
but it is at least questionable whether it would 
turn and twist and straggle forwanl exactly as here 
represented. This seething caldron forms the 
characteristic feature of the picture; beyond it is a 
queer wooden bridge over which are — clumsy 
Dutch boors and —— children, smd on 
the other side some equally odd-shaped cattle. 
On the right ia a wood of rugged weather-beaten 
oak and ash with a mountain-top rising above it. 
On the left the broken larches show that a stonn 
has recently passed along.- In the obscurity, 
woodmen are dimly seen at their destructive 
labours, Above is a rude wooden hut sheltered hy 
acouple of tall larches, In the distance are misty 
woods and low blue bills, (verhead is a gray 
murky sky, As was said, this has fess of the 
freahness and craisemblance of nature than the 
other; but it certainly displays more of artistic 

ower as well as more artistic license. The 
Prenlth and force of the chiaroscuro (note par- 
ticularly the skilful centralisation of the masa of 
shadow and its easy diffusion); the exquisite 
management of the silvery preys of the middle 
and extreme distance ; the clear, deep, cool green 
of the still water contrasting with the warmer 
tone of the crenmy foam of the rapids; and the 
perfect facility and precision of the handling, 
make it a picture that a painter loves to linger 
over apart altogether from poetry of subject or 
fidelity of treatmont. 

Both the pictures are in excellent preservation, 
They have darkened, as all Ruysdael's pictures 
have darkened: bat they have not been danbed 
over by an ignorant and reckless “restorer; and 
they sre thorougily charseteristic and admirable 
exataples of the muster :--if, indeed, we may say 
so of any pictures by a master of whose works 
without exception the great art-dictator has 
written in Tehesvalen phrase and form, ‘* They 
are goxl furniture pictures, unworthy of praise, 
and undeserving of blame.” These two pic- 
tures, which were regarded as the gems of the 
well-known Siider-Stolberg collection, and pur- 
chased for the National Gallery at the recent 
sale at Hanover, of Count Andreas Stolbeng’s 
pictures, for the sums respectively of 7800 und 
7050 thalers, together about 2250/7, Their pur- 
chase was eagerly contested for the royal collection 
at Hanover, but the longer purse of England pre- 
vailed. 

The other wow pictnreis hung in the small room 
on your right as you enter the gallery. [t is en- 
titled ‘The Marnage of St. Catherine of Alexan- 
dria—-the Virgin presenting St, Catherine of 
Siena ;’ the painter is Ambrogio Dorgognone. 
Borgognone, a Milanese who painted at the end 
of the 1ith and beginning of the 16th centuries, 
is little known in Englanwl; his name even does 
net occur in the ordinary biegraphies. Not only 
was there not, wntil now, an example of his 
vencil in the National Gallery, but very rarely are 
Kis works met with in private collections, except 
such as those of the Prince Comaort or Mr, Fuller 
Russell, in which the trie pre-Raphaclites are a 
speviaity. A genuine specimen of the master 
would, therefore, be in any case an acquisition to 
the ‘national collection, and fortunately this is not 
only a true but « favourable example, 

The centre of the picture just added to the 
National Gallery is oveupied by the Virgin, who 
is sented on a throne with the Child standing 
on her knee. On her right stands St. Catherine 
of Alexandria, holding in her right hand the 
martyrs palm, whilst Christ is placing the ning 
on a finger of her jeft hand, Jn bis left hand the 
Saviour holds another ring—whether te be given 
te the other St. Catherine whe stands on the other 
side of the throne, is not indicated. The Virgin 
ia habited in the traditional (pale) red dress and 
blue cloak, The Child wears a short yellow tunic. 
St. Catherine of Alexandria i4 crowned, and has 
light hair hanging down her back. Her rich 
dress is neatly concealed by an ample red cloak 
with an embroidered gold benler, which is 
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fastened by a richly jewelled brooch, from which 
hangs w large pearl, and a small gold cross. At 
her feet t¢ the spiked wheel—emblem of her fate 
—-se boldly foreshortened as to show the artist's 
delight in exhibiting his skill in the novel art of 
perspective. St. Catherine of Siena is clad asa 
nun in white, with a white heod on her head, 
and a black cloak, and carries a lily in her 
left hand, 

The pietun: is clearly and brightly coloured ; 
and the draperies are well cast and admirably 
pene. But the great charm of the picture 
ies in the placid, devotional spirit which per- 
vides it, and the beauty and expressiveness of 
the heads. Nothing cau possibly be less artificial 
than the composition as a composition. It must 
be taken 0s an ecclesiastical exercise, and judged 
as such. But the countenancesareindividually very 
lovely, though they give little heed to each other. 
The Virgin, whe is of course the chief personage, 
has an abstracted, meloncholy face, ** sicklied o'er 
with the pale cast of thonght,” and, with her fair 
complexion, lofty forehead, and generally 
Northern cast of countenance, she looks far more 
the product of the German than the Italian mind, 
Indeed, had we seen this picture in a gallery at 
Munich or Berlin, we could (looking at its 
character, waxy surfaee, and wpparent pre. 
servation) have strongly suspected it to have been 
under treatment by some one or other of the clever 
plodding ‘restorers who infest those centres of 
German art, and so conscientiously make 
good all that seems wanting in the old works 
entrusted to their manipulation, The Holy Child 
is also » good deal like a curly-haired German 
boy. The profile of St. Catherine of Alexandria 
yresents a beautiful outline, but the face is 
not very full of meaning, St. Catherine of Siena 
is evidently a real, not an ideal, woman, with 
noble, but careworn, ascetic features; one who 
tight lave been some devoted abbess not un- 
known to the painter or the painter's patron, 
The hands are not marked by the thinness usually 
attributed to these of Horgognone, but are on the 
contrary beautifully formed, well drawn and full 
of expressiou—especially these of the Vingin. 
The background of the picture is of a conventional 
style of architecture, and from the roof hangs a 
wreath of flowers, with a lily pendant dincetly 
over the head of the virgin. The circular glorivs 
reoind the heads of the virgin and the two saints 
are of gold, the thin rays, or what seem such, 
forming the titles of their owners, ‘Maria Stcl- 
larem,” “*S. Katarina,” &e. ; and the gold om- 
broidered hem of the Virgin's robe is also formed 
by an inscription in similar characters. The 
nimbus from the head of the child Cheist is ern. 
eiform, The pietare is a modernte-sized upright 
altar-pieco, with a cirenlar top, and ia enclosed in 
a very large, very heavy, and very ugly frame of 
blue and gold, 





Alfeed Rethel, once one of the most promising 
of the younger German painters, has just died at 
the age of forty-three, Por some years, however, 
he had been in a state of mental alienation, and 
consequently lost to Art. His paintings show a 
noble simplicity and largeness of style, ond much 
originality of conception: quelities exhibited to a 
considerable extent in his engraved designa, by 
which he is best known out of his own country, 
His most important pietures are the frescoes in 
the Hail of the Emperors at Aix-la-Chapelle, the 
most mimired of the series, perkiaps, being ‘The 
Visit of Otho te the Tomb of Charlemagne,’ a sub- 
ject that has quite recently eeeupied the pencil of 
Koulbach, 

The Art Union of London offers s prominm of 
100 guineas for the best set of illustrations “in 
shaded outline,” or pure outline, of Tennyson's 
**Jdylls of the King” ; and another premium for 
a gronp in bronze illustrative of some passage in 
English history; but the conditions of the com- 
petition are not yet announced, ner is the date for 
receiving the designs. 

The Committee of the Crystal Palace Art Union 
announce, that they have 2000 puineas ready for 
the first purchase of suitable objects of art-mann- 
facture, on prizes at their next adjudication. 
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Although the weather was so inanspicious, the 
National Gallery was, during Monday and Tues- 
day last, thronged with attentive well-behaved 
holiday visitors, On Monday, 10,448 persons 
passed through the rooms; on Tuesday, S80, 

gerne 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 
* 


Tax energy of the pantomimes and extrava- 
fanzas produced on Monday has not heen equalled 
at our recollection, The Channel fleet never re- 
ceived so much adulation on the stage as at the 
preaent time—almust every house offers a sucrifice 
af coloured fire in the painted presence of this 
national bulwark ; and really iv some instances 
this infusion of nationulity is most admirable. 
At the Haymarket, for instance, the fleet is illu- 
minated by a lighthouse, the light from which is 
equally effective and brilliant; while even the 
Olympic presents a conchuling scene of consider- 
able beauty, by the aid of a treble founded upon 
these same wooden walls. We shall retum to 
the pantomimes next week; but in the mean- 
time find ourselves compelled to especially ad- 


tuire the charming production at the Hay- 
market—&t. Velewtines Day, All the choicest 
epithets contained in the French language 


j might be applied to this delightful work, and 


they would not do it justice, People are begin- 
ning to ask who superintends the getting up of 
Mr. Buckstone’s pantomimes: the excellence of 
the floral decorations and combinations of colour 
almost lead tothe conclusion that it is a lady 
artist who achieves these victories. One secne in 
St Valentine's Dey is especially charming, In 
accordance with the date of the saint's te, the 
floral decorations are eroenses, and so full has 
been the thought bestowed upon this seene, that 
the side wings are carefully painted to give such 
in appearance as leafless trees possess in February, 
Nor is the effect cold—the crocuses are so brilliant 
and varied that the scone could not be brighter, 
and so numerous, being even elaborated into the 
skirts of the ballet girls, that the whole tadlean 
may be called absolutely ‘‘evapuexgue” This 
pantomime is really a little gem. The Covent 
Ganlen production is very grand—possibly the 
most expensive work of the season, and the 
public have already appreciated the liberality 
which has been exercised. At the Olympic 
we find a burlesque, A/fed the Get; and 
being by Mr. Robert Brough it is comparatively 
potinhed comparatively, for the work is marred 
yy the frequent, unpleasant, amd rusty references 
to prisums, writs, poor debtors, and all things ap- 
pertaining, To Mr. Robson is entrusted the best of 
the —— “sentiments” with which Mr. Brough 
hing liberally besprinkled his lnrlesque, which ison 
the whole very well written and satisfactory, We 
cannot say much for the Lyceum burlesque, except 
that Miss St, Goorge sings even more charmingly 
than is her custom. Mile, Celeste kas in all 
probability some grand production in contempla- 
tion, and has therefore paid comparatively little 
attention to her Christmas piece, which, however, 
contains one very novel seene, effected by menns 
of @ lake of looking-glass, z 








RICHELIEU, KING CHARLES I. AND HIS 
QUEEN, 

Bishop of Mande taCantinal Rick 
ceived 29h August, 1 setiel Unie meseenuce te sell yon of 
the breaking up of the Baglish Prerlisnent, afer the 
Council haw) mssembded on Monday the 1th thst. nt 
Oxford. Buckinghwe defended the King's conmlect in 
respect of whet he promised on bis marriage, lat 
Admiral Robert Mansficll o el the Riske, anei 
i t. Two 
; tho iw 
Agtinat the Catholics will lave no force, aml then Raek- 
Livhaen being in Ul favour in Spaln, as at hore, both 
with he Protessants woil Buriteans, he will Le compelled to 
Coutolt the interests of France. 125, Augrast. 

Perticulars of Proceedings in the English Parliament 
in the inonth of August, 126. The propositions of ihe 
King for supplies, with the Duke of Buekingpam’s 
anewers to the Parliament's oljections om the severn) 
points, in respect of the furnishing of the feet, the canaes 
ofthe King's newl of taney, the alfiire of the Catholics, 
&e, 1425, Ancnat. 

Cardinal Rickelica to Mons, de ln Ville aax Cléres, ff 
send you a dispatch which will shew Fouthat | whe righ: 
in my conlence about the breaking up of the English 


sie, in elpher. Re. 
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Parliament. You will communicate the matter to the King 
and Queen, 1625, Ausriest (2), 
The Count de Tilli¢res to Monsieurde la Ville aux Clercs, 
I send you some letters by which you will see the present 
of affairs, nae Sans Uy meee ree Would to 
Gol you were deceived, aod some remedies were 1s 
powerful as you think they will prove feeble. 
Aturust $1, 


1625, | 


Countde Tiltidres to Louis XU, A solemn council bas | 


fon neath. cnn Duke of Buckingham, to levy 
aga © 6 180 a7) 
posts on the people in default of the substities not granted 
by the Parliament, and to deerve & proclamation aguinss 
Catholics, which Inst matter has been resolved. The 
first matter seema of litte importance, bat your Majesty 
will Manafleld’s rank, and Ue fact that what he 
said wus received by the Parliament, not as the voice of a 
man, but us the oraclo of some God, yet he only gota 
simple reprimand. ‘I'he matter of the is not #0 
much for uced of the money, but to show 
that when they refuse to grunt itthe King las other means 


of getting it; but they laugh et this, knowing thatafthe | 
the ies of 


tax is small it will sot safttce for necessit the 
state, and if it i# great, sat the people will rise sooner 


than submit to it. Foar reasons ure giveti for the elict | 


against the poor Catholics, bat the most probable ts that 
Backingham has brougint ivabont to mare hituself from the 
claws of Parliament. This weak King's spirit ts below 
all that can be imagined, and the best way wall be to send 
an Ambassador of ability aud experience. The tlect has 
sailed, is under the commant of Cecll, o great Purtan, 
and from the time they have given the Spaniards to 
defend themselves, want of money, and other reasons, it 
an aed have little success. 1625, August 31, Toshi 


Count de Tillidres to Mons. de la Ville aux Circe, 
Thanks for your good will. In whatever position 1 
may be, I shall always coutrilaite my Lest ulilities to 
the se service, ¢ shall such see m inun here 
bn Aa satisfy us amply. 1625, Seysember 3, Touull 

— of Mande, to Louis XIIL. So many 
inaeteeghanpan ve happened bere (ha England |, and 
woen has judkred them of such consequence, that we 
have fit to dispatch Pather Berulle to inform your 
Majesty of them, that you may understand the point 
in which the Catholics’ are so cruelly weatel, 1625, 


ig ay te 

iahop Duplessis to Mons, de la Ville aux Cléres. The 
aeen of Great Britain has sont Father Beralle to the 
FP Court, our matters being in bad condition, and 
the English Catholics having been B age a 
This removes our obligations to the King, and will attach 
the Catholics to Spain. If Mons. de Bainville las not 
Mlarted, per! he oust to be # am his instructions 
w be 


ber 

Instructions deliv by Louis XIII, of France to 
Monsieur de Blainville, on his aS 
Extraordinary to England. 1625, September 3, 

The pointe of these instructions are the of 
the Enulish alliance with France in respect of the state of 
Christianity, the marriage of King Charlea with the King 
of France's sister, the state of Uve Queen in England, the 
condition of the Cathotica, the King of Engtand’s pro- 

i not to prosecute them, the laws in 
ous establishment ander 
ecclesinatica about the 


. 


Lawst 
as Aw lor axtamordinary 
request credence for him, in the : 
he shall have heen there u fow days your Majesty will 
perevive Ukat the confidence which tsp wool in him is not 


misapplied, 1825, September 3. : 
Louis XILI, to the Duke of Buckingham. One of my 


strongest reasons for sending the Sicur de Blatnville to 
Hnginnd is, that he may nssure your Grace of my fricnd- 
ship, and that in allin which T shall ask your assiesance 
1 shall seek nothing which shall not be for the common 
yoo between inyself and my good brother the Kung of 
Great Britain. 1425, sepiember +. : 

Lous XIII. to the Count de Tillires, This letter will 
be delivered by the Sieur de Bainville, to whom 1 could 
have wished to give no instruction, but that f might bave 
relied on yours and the Bishop of Mande's experience. 
Unstom and necessity, however, hare compelled the taking 
of other advice. A continuance of your gowl wall in my 
service is reyained, in ies Caeaeneearae with the am- 
Laasmlor, 1625, September i, 

Lewis XIII. to hm Hixhop of Mande, T sem the Sienr 
de Blainville, for a time, to Kngland, with especial com- 
chant! 10 look tothe well-being of the Qacen wil of howe 
about her, and to defer much ta your coanscis. One great 
poing will be that be treat the duke as shall be most w 
my profit, igs, Septemtier 3, =o 

Lonis XIMf, to Charies 1, In feeour of the Sieur Seton, 
Whe waa beld in nyach esteem ty the bate King of Enelasl, 
ami who will Le of great service to the Queen, in the 


Parlinment | 


lanzunge so necessary to her, und who is recommended 
for the wiliee of Clork of her Robes. 1625, September 4. 

“ Meru," delivered by Moas, Doquerre, on the wifairs 
of Manafeldt, an the part of the King of France. 126, 
Septero! Ls 

His or! jadges good the plan of landing the soldiers 
aboard 


powerful position in G , Re. 

Louis AIL. to Mons, do Blainville, Germany is now 
the country which the Spaniards, in the name of the 
Emperor, are muking al] moans to reduce to the condition 


ata province of their house, The Palatinate must be 





restored, Denmark imust be assisted prounptly. The 
States must be assembled. An armed power must be 
established under the Count of Manafeldt, The general 
desire of the princes of Germany ts for liberty, The anny 
of Tilly is so formidable, that the King of England must 
be Livited te contrilute ns tnany men as myself; and you 
are to pulnt oat to him the advantages which will aecrue 
by the accomplishment of the proposed plans, 1025, 
BSepitesaber Mh 

tit XELL. to the Sieur de Blainville, Instructs bim to 
remonatrate on the bate proceedings in England against 
the Catholics, in direct violation of the King’s promise ; 
wo frustrate Uwir intentions ; to know what o hsp 
on their side in that matter as well a6 in that of Manate ys 
aud desires him to set of immetiately, 1025, September 
il, Fontainebleau, 

Mons, La Villy aux Clerea to the Bishop of Mande. 
Necessity of knowing what the Kujglish will do in the 
matters ‘of Germany. Peace not yet assured with the 
Husruenots. ‘The persecution of the Catholics, Blainville 
has taker leave, The curdinal excuses himeclf for writing 
on accountof lia bad face. 1025, Seqaember 11, 

Mons, de la Ville aux Cleres to the Count of Tillitres. 
Blainville is to complain of the ill treatinent of the 
Catholics in BKngland, and at price to insiat on the fal- 
filment of what was pr and in us he will be 
uided by the luckly resolution which they have taken 
there to make levies on the people, the which they dare 
not execute as the English are so jealous of their li 
‘The King is much lp with i the 
of Affairs there, and wishes you could write as favourably 
about Mansfeldt. Blainville & 

Pnglists #0 well as you do, 


*,* Tho of theee instructions is the new law pro- 
™ in againgt the Catholics, in 
the King’s written and verbal promises, anil the Amhas- 


sailor ip di 
unjust elict, anid is ndvised how to treat with the Duke of 


a the acoumplishment of his purpose, 1625, 


3s taber 17, 

iia XOLE, to the Duke of Backingham. Duke, my 
cousin, You will learn by Monsieur de Blainville the 
matters fur which be is sent to the King of Great Britain, 
and your grace will please to examine the imons 
submithed by the ambassumlar quietly, with tho ad of your 
reason, aml wot under the influcuew of pasion. 1625, 
September 17, 

ouis XEU. to Mons. de Blainville. It will be agreeable 
to you to learn, in this frst dispateh, of the victory which 
God hus granted me over my enemies. You wall thank 
the King of Groat Britain for the vessels which be lent me 
and which formed part of the naval armament. My 
cousin, the Cartlinal de Barbarin, Legute from the P 
has departed without any conclusion to the affairs he 
in hand. 1 wish to know how the Enylish receive the 
news, Since your — one named Gebier, the Dake 
of Kuekingham’s wer, has brought o letter fram the 
duke w Cardinal Richelieu, rather bumble considering 
us nature, by which he conjectares that the duke is sorry 
for setee things which have happened there, 

Ions NULL to Mons de Blainwilic, [ have received 
letters requesting assistance for the King of 4 
Dat as Us nsastancs will depend on what England 
atfords, | must request you to let me know what has 
paseo Chere on the sulgect. 1626, Sop 25. 

Duke i to Leni +» Peceived 25 
Septeraber, Nonaee Se ee of Chevrense will assure 
yof my anil affection to your Majesty's 
service. I desire only to be judged by say actions, and 
that f may enjoy the of your Majesty’s courtesies 
only in the manner in which I be found your 
Mijesty’s faithful servant. 1625, Soptenher. 

Bishop Duplesshs to Moma, de ia Ville aux Cleres, The 
Atolaeswdor of Holland bas been treating with the Dake 
of Buckvurham, the Earls of Carlisle, and HH te 
innke # league, offensive and defensive, between the Kin 
of Great Britain and the Suates, batconclusion is delayed. 
The King is gone 0 Plymouth to soc his theet, and it is 
saint that —— ntonds to emtark, bat I think he 
will not enguge in a voyage of which tho issue is so 
uncertain, while others ho is yoing to Ireland to 
defemt the ports against the Spaniards. Again, it is 
reported that the seals are to be taken from the Bishop of 
og hey? _ if so, France pty go will lose much, 
for he ia the mast temperate o ish clergy and 
well utfeeted ta the Queen. 1625, Le crim 2. 

Monsieur de Bluinville to Louis XLLL. Forced to si 
at Ueidogne, The King of Englund is gone to Plymoa 
and vill searcely return under a month or five w All 
lle ports are shut in England and arms taken up through 
the whole realin, in consequence of a suspected attack on 
the Tower of Loudon, Great distrust of the Catholes, 
who are leld as on the side of the Spaniards, Immediate 





iy NEW Seeres, 
{No. i" Daceunar 2], 1550, 


sailing of the Boglish avy, 


i which amounts to near 100 
ships. ‘Their orders said to be in a box with twelve kore, 
of 





of which the commander ia to 


ix probable 
desires to come to France, though he bad beat avoid it, 


Meeade in Ville aux Clerc Mande 
one. de aux 4 to the of fe 
cou yd will ~ the cine | ‘ Bueking- 
a's OUT probably joka the arrival 
England of Mons. de Sou You won what you can 


have been more acceptable had dated 
agiand instead of Boulogne, for I have heard that the 

Sieur de Soubise, since the victory inst the 

has taken all the 


and 
wiih his 
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if be returned 
irreconcileable. 1625, October 4. 
Mons. de la Ville aux Cleres 2 . de 
The King has received news of the arrival in England of 
Mons, de Soubise, of the miserubk: state of his 


bh my opi 
about the necessity of ting tse j {the Duke 
of Buckingham, fer it fs to be feused chat in Holland they 
him on the Rochellers 


few hours, to 
wine Rint iyned ox Seine A Oar 
wi © CT an the eu! . 
| Moms, be Biaineilie ts Louis XT et 
could to surmount the 


| Bishop of 


| Mons, de Manville to Mona. 
- o is a relief 
‘a place it isa to prit pen to ot 
as heretofore, that I Pt ay aif Honlogen, and F things on 
as they bave done, in heaven and on earth, ee wil 
otters. 16a, 


the good furtune very often to see similar 

October 8. Boulogne. 

Mons. de Blainville to Mons. de la Ville aax Cleres. 
| The Bishop of Mande could por rete ey heel Eng: 
pease that I should see him before his returs 
| from 
| plague so feurful that neither men, nor provisions, 
| nor carringes, nor posts could be procured. ; 


Digitized by 


No. 79.—}smcees si, 1850. } 





with which I depart to-morrow, 125, October 8. [Bou- 
1 a, 


=i de Bluinville to Mons, de le Ville aux Cleres, 
1 havg beard that a Jesuit thromrh this town some 
days since to go te Enulaiel, who, being sent by one of 
the iniebitants to the ry of the place, who aunder- 
stood English, that he might get something changed 
from French into English, went by mistake to a Huurwenot 
nupothecary, imuned passed over to Enulinl, 
anil grot the Jesuit apprehended with a better on his person 
reapecting some enterprise intended against the Tower of 
London. This it is which is «! to be the cause of 
the closing of the English harbours, and of the rumour 
prevalent in England, of which I before informed you, 
and of which I have bat imperfect knowledge. 1625, 


eptember 20 ve). 

. ishop Duy eosin 10 Mons, de la Ville aux Cleros. 
Projecttd ver of the Dake of Buckingham to Holland. 
Arrival of Mons. de Soubise in England, Death of the 
English secretary, Morton, who wccompaniod Buckingham 
to France. Tho Keeperof the Seals to be removed, which 
ia bad news for the Outholics and for the service of tho 
Queen of Great britain. 1625, October 16, 

Mons. de Blainville to Moss, de la Ville anx Cleres. 
My courier is pot permitted io leave Dover without the 
King of England's passport. You will son how far T arm 
advanced in my object by my lester to the King, Audience 
is mise me on Friday. 1425, October 16, 

Mone. de Blainville to Lous XI, Your Majesty's 


cottrier wis compelled to return with me to the Court ta | 


King’s passport to leave Dover, The King and 
[ahh at gallatrary. T must ateritate the deficiencies 
im my reception to the ixcomvenivuce of the place and the 
dangers of the prevailing pestilonee, and mos to any dis- 
respect lo ao amonarch as your Majeaty, Kvery- 
thing was done to delay my access, aml Buckictian took 
leave of the King to go to Holland and to France without 
wiving me an opportuaity of audience, yet, by tlhe skill of 
the Bishop of Mande, the Dake wall be induced to return 
wm & and see me, Soubise is at Plymouth, shut 
up in w private house, and his vessels aro in the port far 
the most part without men ar provisions, 1045, October 


16; Fons. de Blainvillé to Mons. de ta Ville aux Cleres. I 
crossed the sea the same day T got your leer, and thus 
far p ty has mien id, Heiber the temposts of 
autumn nor the fearful pestilences of England having 


attacked n sinale nof my stite, Give me informa- 
tion sbont ncuedle, for my prracipat dhitticulty will be the 


cause of the King of Bugtand is going to 
pe the place of hus resiklence, and will receive me at 
Salis! , which ts wenty tiles from Southampton, 


Mons. de Blainville to Mons, do In Ville aux Cleres. | thas a 


France. 1025, October 11 

Count de Tillidees to Mons, de Ia Ville aax Cleres, In | 
respect of instructions given to the Siear de Biainville, hy 
the Queen Mother, conversing the rovision rade for the 
household of the Queen of Enzlant, | assure the King of 
France that in all which bis Migesty may command, you 
will not fail to endeavour give him satisfaction, 125, | 
Octo! 29. 

. de Manty to Mona de Blainville. After the defeat 
of Monsieur de Sonbis I received orders from the 





Admiral to put to sea with nine ships, and to pursue the 
defeated fleet, which had qozumitted mivages on the coast 
of France. At Falsmur (Falmouth ?), I found the SY, 


John (with two othor English ships), whieh I requested 
leave s seize, 4 it belonged tothe King of France, bat 
Lord Eesex refused permission that I should do so, so 
that 1 wats forved vo go to Piyzouth to 4; tothe Dake « 
of Buckingham, but found that be had left, and so 1 was | 
unnble to obtain possession of the ship aa I wished, | 
De, Oat . 

Hishog) Duplesais te Mona. de la Ville nnx Cleres. The | 
mutters of the Queen of Enyyliwt's household remain as | 
they were, the King being pressed to appoint officers who 
are not Catholics, and the Queen being resolved tooppoee | 





England, and I may earily make & mistake myself unless | 


I shall keep them all Ivan, 1625, October 22. | 
Mons. de Blainville to Mona, de ta Ville aux Cleres, F 
have received news from Mou. de Manty, who has inade , 
a claim upon the Sf. Jobw, a ship belonging to Monsicur — 
de Soubise, which be has fouud in the port of Fiasemur — 
[Palmouth?}, They complain of his tmpertinence in — 
endeavouring to take at ship in am Enngliels port, ne tos an 
not of war, they beinu uuisters of the Manche and no one 
being able to enter without their leave. (WHS, October | 


| 

ia XILI. to Mons, be Mainvilic. You bave well dene | 
in endeavouring to prevent the Duke of Buckinisaau's 
journey to Holland, for on chat denenils tis continu to the 
‘rench Court, which I wish should be avoided. You 
must, therefore, communicate with the Duke lo prevent his 
Visit ; to tahoe mean to briny iis wearer to the Queen, as 
by his late conduct he has shown her litth: respect; to 

request the revocation of the edict uguins the Catholicos, | 

the mutters of Roclvelle having nothing to do with it, and 
aa T am reeolvod to demand what was so selounly pro 
mixed on the occasion of the marringe. You will teil them 
Jny intentions w> ut the Hugnencts and tcra of Hochelle, 
Temounstrate with tem about their conduct w Soulh'<e, 





" | Queen, 
peace with the Hugnenota of ae, os . 
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| insist on the deli up of his vessels, prevent, in fine, 
| the journey of Buckinghars io Holland, and procure re- 
} lief for the Catholics in England. 125, October 21. 
| Monsieur de ta Ville aux Cleres to the Bishop of Mande, 
| The King your wisdom in delaying Bucking- 
| ham's journey. Blamville is to let them know tus 
| Majesty's intention to give the If ts the peace they 
acee before the late victory, aml that be waits the 
| subsnission of the Rochellers. You are, also, to do your 
best to recall the Duke of Buckingham w his duty tw the 
Quren. 1635, October 2). 

Mons. tt la Ville aux Cleres to Mons. de Mninville. You 
Inow the King’s resolution aliwut Buckinghun, although 
we did all we could to break it. We know, however, uo 
other means, and ao your duty will be a burd anc. 
two Queens arrived yestertay in good beulth, one recover- 
ing fran her illuess, the otber coming from Monceanx 
to see her gurdens wad her house, wlich, they say, are 
advancing to creat beauty. 1625, October 21. 

Monsieur de Blainville to Louis XIU. Since my Inst 
dispatel, I have had two audiences of the King of Great 
| Britain, whereof one was poblic nnd not wi ing, 
antl the other quite privnte, Buckingham and his followers 
being abwert, I fear in this narrative to nnney your 
Majesty with many questions aml answers, but your 
Majesty will understand the matter better if the exact 
words used by the King are detailed. First of all, I 
reiaged your Majesty's commands to three kinds; the 
affiirs of the Catholics, the contentment of the Queen of 
Engliuml, your sister; amt the flight of Monsieur de 
Soubise into England. About the Catholics, the King 
suid that Le was astomisbed at your Majesty's meddling 
in his affhirs, that he wns not to rember account of his 
netions to any one, und that he had bat pat in force the 
luws of his kingilom aguinst the Catholics at the desire of 
hus parliament un his subjects, Then be sail that your 
| Majesty wes ine better —— among the natzona since 
| his, the King of Envland's, alliance with your sister, and 
he expliined thit be hud undertaken to let the Cathotics 
live quietly provided they continued in their dety and 
| behaved mou ably, lout that it was for him to interpret 

their manner of behaviour, and, us they had not 
pleased him, he had aguinst them with rigour, 
without thinking whether your Majesty cared about it or 
not, as you said that he only demanded the secret 
article fof the marringe order to get the dis- 


pensation from Rome. "he Kate vom statement 
about a cabal of Catholics in England in favour of your 





stranger ald meddle in matters 
hetween him and his subjects, und to this T 






Was Po- 


About Monsieur de Soubise, it commenced ay he King’s 
saying that your Majesty could not surely think him of 
such an it disposition ns to a un afflicted tin 
extreme necessity who was of the sume faith, and particu- 
larly beloved by his people. That instead of reprouches 

expected thunks, that he had done se litte for bim in 
not reeelying him at Court but onl: his Ne po 
nui that the lute King of France received the Karl of 
Hothwell who made an regen the life of his, the King 
of England's, father, I, in reply, explained circumstances, 
such as the shameful fact of Soulese's being permitted to 
sell your Majesty's cannon at Portsmouth, which, the 
King said, should be inquired into, 

In taking leave, the King told me to address myselfin 
futare to lus Seerctary, Con > bat, knowing that there 
is party made ust me, | have resolved to see Buck- 
inghan ow the subject, to tell him plainly what I think of 
the matter, anc mot to wo to the Seerctuury. Lp a 
your Majesty must know I had » long conversation an 
remonstrance with the Duke of Backingham on the aul- 
ject of the political relations of your Majcsry anit the King 

Madame 


Cipterre, whom the Queen laments mach, whose place 
should be ilod ap by the appolaament of an English . 
1425, October 22, 
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PORT, SHERRY, &c. Finest laepertativas, Dh, dozer, 
HOTTIES INCLUDE, on advantage prvatly appreciated by the 
Pultic and a constantly inereasmg comnection, saving the great 
annoyaneo of returning then. 

A Pint Sample of beth for 24 stampa, 
Wine tw Casa forwarded (ree toany railway station in Ragland, 


BXCELSION BRANDY, Vale or lirown, 140. per gallon,or We. 
per dures, 


From the opening of the Museum, 1,173,006, | 
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Terms. Cash. Coantey orders must contain a temittuare. Crea 
¢hrques” biank of Loader." Price lasts forwarded on appiication. 


JAMES L. DENMAN, 
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LIVE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 
DY ROYAL COMMAND. 


OSEPH GILLOTT most res 


inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Inet: 
Kinchintry 
scientific spirit of the times, he bes introduced a sew eentes of his 
ful res pai whick for excaneuxce oF VEMPER, GCaLIes OF 





MATERE 
erent 


: Od above all cuRATH ees is PRICE, he believes willensare 
unit 
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each, with ladel outshte, and the fac simile of his signature 

At the request of persons extensively engaged im tuition J.0 has 
introduced bis 


WARRANTED SCHOOL AND FUNLIC PENS, 
which are capreially adapted to they eee, being of digerent dexerees 
of fexibility, amd with tine, medinan, ame brued poimts, ealtable for 
the various kinds of Writing tagght in Schools. 

Sold Metall ‘Y all Stationers, Hooksetiers, nod other respectable 
Dealers in tec] News —Merchants and wholessie Dealers cam be 
supplird at the Works, Grabass Street | 8,New Street, Biresingham ; 


Ne.91, JOHN STREET, NEW YOUK | ame at 8, GRACKCHURCH 
SLREERT. LONDON. 


RUPTURES, 
BY HER MAJESTY'R ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITES MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER 


Ww 


TUUSS, requiring no steel speine round the body, ia roto: 
mended for the following peculiarities and advantages! Tet, facility 
ft cation ; ct tu chafe of exen- 


ba 5 2nd, freedcm from Hepisity 7 
rhate ; Ord, it may be worn with equal comfurt in amy position of 
the , by might or day, dth. it adewits of every kind of exercise 
wi Ube tightest Incontenience to the wearer, and ba perfeetly 


froma olecrvation 
“ We do not hesitate to give to this Invention our veguaniied 2 
| dnd We strenuowely advise the ase of It to al 


probation, thee w 
stand i anced of that protection, which they 


canset se fully, mor 





CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


HE MOST APPROPRIATE OFFERINGS 


THE EUROPEAN & COLONIAL WINE comin 


No, 123, Pact Mati, 5.W. 


are those which tem tu the prometion of Personnel Heauty HE above Company has been formal tet 


in the fir and youthful, whe at this festive season are tore Than 
usually desirous to shine te aivantoge under the gaee of their 


freude> none cnn be more acerpable 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 


A delightfully feogrant and transparent yroperation iw the Halr; — 
a preceder . 


o&d a» att iavigurater and beautifier 


ROWLANDS' 


beyond 
KALYDOR, 


Usequalied for its rare and teretimatte qualities in lmparting a 
Tidinet Deon to the Complexion, and a softness and delicacy te the 
Hands aed Artie, An 


ROWLANDS ODONTO, 
OW PEARL DENTITRICE, 


Which bestows om the Tecth a Peartlike Whiteness, Strengthens | 


the Game, and the Tevath swert and purr, 

‘The latronage ef Ioyalty, and Ramk and Fashion, threwchout 
TDurope, sud thetr universally -himown efficacy, give these prepara: 
tioms a celebrity usparalloded, and render them peculiarty 


ELEGANT AND SEASONABLE PRESENTS. 


field by A, LOWLAND & SONS, 9, Hatton Garten, London, and 
Chemists and Perfumers. 





HE PATENT GLASS MEDICINE MIXER 

is muperior te Spoome ow other articles of Metal tons tonmede it 
No invalid shoubd be withest them. Town and country che 5 
medicine vendors, amd others requiring agineies, may apply to 


B.COGAN , Patenteo.4, Red Lion Square, Londos. 


Pre MEDAL LIQUID HAIR 


ONLY ONE APPLICATION. 
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INSTANTANEOUS, INDELINLE, MARMLESS, & SCENTLESS, 
In cases, powt free, te. Sef. end fs,, ditvct from fF. LANGDALE'S 
la , 7%, Hatton Garden, London, B.C, 
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purpess of ing the Nobility, Gentry. x. > 
Famiiles with PURE WINES of the bighestchararit ass, 
of at least 3) per cent. 
SOUTH APRICAN SHERRY ...... = Da, he pete 
SOUTH AFRICAN PORT .....- «+ Seater . 
The faest ever introduce this comnts 
BOVAL VICTORIA SHERRY ...... Rs. 
A truly excellent and maturs) wine, 


SPARKLING EPEENAY CHAMPAGNE oe 
Equal to that usually charged 004. per dor 


SPLENDID OLD PORT -....--.,--.-05555 48 
‘Ten yearein the woerd 
PALE COGNAC BRANDY ........-.--., fn A 


Tottics and packages included, and free to any Lead Tae 
athlon. 


Termecash, Country orders to be accomponied #ithaeem= 
Price Lists seatirce on application. 
WILMAM REID TIPPING Now 


WINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE LIX 
UR VERY SUPERIOR PORTS, SHH 


MADELINA &¢.,0f whieh we hobd an extensite eteet in’ 

in brilliant condition, at TWENTY SHILLINGS PLE inc 

eae ieee the CADE of GOOD HUPE, ther w+ 
eharged half the usual duty. 


Pint samples of cither went Cor 12 Stamps. 
Delivered free to any Lomtom Railway Termizns. Term, | 
orapproved referemee prior te delivery 


“find your wine to be pare ond unadulterated, amd 1 
doutt of He being far more wholesome than the artifical ao 
too often seid for pemni ¥. 


“HY. LETHERY, M.D., Leedan Hope 


With the same comfort, obtaln frees any other apparatis or truss ae “Mr. "* pevparations are, to our mind, the ssest extra- ‘The Analysis of Dr, Letheby sent fier om applirative 

from that which we have the highest satisfaction ia thes recom- | ordinary productions of modern chemistry.” —Jilsstrated Londow BRANDY, lt, per gation. 

a ar lat baie maken imine ios | ANDREWS A HUGHES, Wholesale ang spirit rmpotes 
Receeamended ow sereeun a: — 4 Fepo b * . Priv 2 

Ferwason, Haq sy Profesor of Bu in King’s College, | Laboratory, tr a Kelentifie Commission from or it .Crotebts ey Mark Lane 


Surgeon to the Kine’s Colleee Moepital, &e.; (6. Guterie, " 
Surgeon to the Royal Westwinster Ophthalmic Inepitat; W. Bow. 
sean, Eaq , FBS. Assistant Surgeon to King's Ceticge Hospital; 
T. Callaway, Paq., Semior Assistant Bergeon to Guy's owpital 
ital; Biperd 






vA; 
Ernsoves Wilson, Tag. 

A descriptive ciroulnt may be had by Post,aed the Truss | which 
eannot fall to Ht! cum be forwarded by Poet on sending the eeeum- 
ference of the body two lnches below the hips to the Mamufacturer, 


MN. WHITH, 224, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


Price of a Bi ‘Trees, 160, 2he,, She. Gd., nied The. Oe. ale 
Price of a Double Truss, 214. Gt., (14, ane 904, 6d. Tostage, ls. se. 
Price of an Unsbilieal Trias, (2s anid dds, del. Postage, Le. 10d. 


YPost-offire orders to be made payable to John Whitv,Post-office, 
Piecadiliy. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c¢,— 

The material of which these are made is recommended by the 

aS me La edt a COMTTESSIBTS, : oud 

renthom for g efficient wn eye ont al 

cases of VS EAKNESH and SWELLING of the LAGR, HICOBE 

VEINS SPRAINS, &, 14 t porows, light in texture. amd inexpen- 

sive, ned is drawn on Mike am ordinary stocking. I'rice from Ts. 64. 
te 16s. cach; postage éd. 


20OUN WHITE, MANUPACTURED, 228, PICCADILLY, 
LONDON 


Sy Bpecimens may be seen at the Crystal Palace. 





ARNS & COOLS WINDOW POLISH for 

. ulekiy and effeetuniiy CLEANING and POLISHING PLATE 
and other GLASS WINDOWS, MIMMOMS, Sc, amd invtantly re- 
moving GREASE and the DEPOSIT of GAS, &e. Ae, 
*,° Ny the use of thie Peete 75 per cent, ef labour, then, and 
expense, Will be saved, aad a far clenrer appearance produced. 


Sold in Jd., &f_, ond le, Boxes, Everywhere, 
MANUFACTOLY,CAMDEN ROAD, CAMDEN TOWN, W, 


TESTIMONIALS. 


$1 and 62, St, Paul's Chevch Yard, amd S8and 58, 
Patermester Itow, Londen, March 14h, 1405, 

Gentlemen .«~ Naving tried your Patent Window Polish upon our 
Plate Glass, Chanelle ee and Pront, we are happy to state the effect 
hae heen beyond our expectations; we bew thercfury to request yom 
will forwnid us, at Kewr partiest convemience, a dovem betes of the 
Polish, We are, Gentionen, youre very respecttully, 
To Messrs. Howes & Co. Awort, Haormens,& Co 


6, 84. Paal’s Choreliyord, March 24nd, 159. 
Genticwrn —Maving werd the box of Window Polish bett with os, 
amd Gnding it answers every purpose it es Te do, Teqwest you 
will forward one doen of yoursiapoiny boars, GM. Setrn & Co, 


Glonrester Howser, Ledgate HEL, 2th March, 1808. 
GeatlemengeWe herve tried the teanple of Wintow Polish teft 
with us, and ate perfectly weticfind with it, and chal feel obliged by 

poursending wsemrdoxenelsivpenny boxes dots Haarey & Co, 


Argyll House, 24,236, 27, and M3, erent Atrect, 
March Zist, 1538. 

Gentlemen —The Widow Polish wr have had from rou oppeare 
to bea very effectual article for cleaning Glass, amd saving time in 
the werk. we will thank you to sem! halbadeern boxes af peur 
conventrere. We arv, yours, &e., Honor & Gnctake. 

Wholesale Agents, BATTY & CO., Pinsbury Pavement. 





EATING'S COUGH LOZENGES, — What 
diseases are more fatal in thelr consequences than newlected 
Coarhs, Colds, Sore Throats, or Lamgular Affvetions? ‘The fimet and 
best remedy fs KEATING S COUGH LOZENGIS. 
det, andl tins, 2+ Sf, te at-and 
Cy 7M Mt Paul’ 
Churchyard, Lowden, Ietail by all druggists, ee. id - 
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tages Pertiand Place North, Clapham These, in the county of Serrey 
elty of Loméon, and petits ed by him at the effice, No.4 Tpouverie Street, Fleet 84, ‘ 


be 
1887, A copy will be forwarded for two staseps. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


TRADE A MARK, 


BROWN & POLSON'S 
PATENT CORN FLOUR, 


inthat joursal of Saterday,Jamuary loth, 








PREFERRED TO THE BEST ARROWROOT. 
Deticious in Poddings, OCovtards, Wancmange, Cake &e., and 
especially sulted to the deliewey of chiktres amd invalids, The Lewert 
states “This is superior to anything of the kind known.’ Trade 
ed a Picines nm sath Pesket, « sand et Obtain it where 
inferior articles are mot eabstituted, frum Pas rocers, Chemists, 
Confectioners asd Curn Dealers. . Sd 
Pater; Dublin: 
77a. Market Street, Manchester, and 23, lronmoenger Lane, London. 





Kxew THYSELF !—The secret art of dis- 


cowrring the tre CHARACTER of INDIVIDUALS from 
the Marites of their HAN DW KITING, has jong been penetived 
by MARIE COUPELLE with nvtemishing emcees. Her startling 
delinestions are beth full amd detailed, icring from anything 
hitherte atternpted. All persons wishing to“ Know themmerives, “of 
any friendin whotm they see interosted must send aspeciseened their 
writiia, stating sex anid age, inclowlne Uhirteem petiny post etary 
to Miss Coupelie. 48, Castile Kureet, Oafurd Street, London, and the: 
willreccive, isa fow days, a minute detall of the mental and morat 
qvalitios, talents, tastes, affections, Virtues, &e, of the writer, with 
many other chimes hitherto wae ted, “Tam pleased with the 
aceurate drecriptios you have gives of myself."—M tas Jones. 





a . 
O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &¢.) LOSALIE COUPELLE'SCRINUTRIAK 
is uaranteed tr predure Whiskers, Mowstachios, &¢.ina fow weeks, 
ame restore the Habron beliness from whaterercause, strengthen it 
when weak, prevent (t+ falling off and efirctually check greyness in 
all tts stages. Fer the turecsy ft is receaumesded by 
10 Physicians, fer promoting a fine, healthr bend ef 
averting teltness in after sents, Rott be all Chemists, 
Set pret free om teevipt 


of zt penny stamps, by 
Castle Street, Newman “treet, Oxford Street, Landon, ‘ 
writes," My head. which was taht, os Sow covered with new hair." 
—aetee Cre ea Tuco malog itt haveas qrorticat moeweeting hie.” 
—Mr. Yates. The young man has now a ir of whiskers, 
want two packets furothercustomers."* rion 7 


nie, atid 





raane - = > 
OLLOWAY'S OINTMENT AND PILLS. — 
AN INFALLIBLE REMEDY FoR NAD LEGER — 

Diekie, of Bread Rtrert, Allon, informed Mr. O.seming, hazentet 
the same tows, that ateat 18 years ago he injured his ankle iy 9 
coal pit, which afterwards Sermerd late n runmine alevr, To cure it, 
be trted (neumerahle medicines, tat without erect, He was in the 
Heyal Infirmary abuut thive years agro; there they toll Bim that 
amputetiom wis the unly chance of saving tis life. At lest a friend 
B74 earnestly rerermmeenidiod him to try Hollowny’s Cintmemt amd 
Pitls, and they have here the sobe tacans of bending the Wound, and 
rendering his lee perfectly sound. Printea dirvetions for theie wee 
accompany the medecinre 








INTERESTING TPSTIMONY IN FAVOUR OF 


D>. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS, 
. An emitent Weelrvan Minister, the Her W. A. Ioyons, in 
writing the blographs ef his Gather, in the Myint Wed, 
for Decewnter, 181 seye-—" He had teen very paiefull 
no oethmatic enmplalyt anil a treeblesume cough; but fy the wer of 
Tir, Lemork's Waters these were remowel, eo that he enjayed exe ie 
is lalte r fase aud we entirely free a the tomch which 40 Bene 
rally troubles off acinisters,” the Wrish Weetega i 
geiky tecrobiien ane bain Wesleyan Magezine fur 
De. LOCOCK'S PULMONIC WAPERS.—They cive instant relict 
and a rept cure of asthma, omenmption, coughs, audall dsorlers of 
the breath and lunes. 
TO SINGRES pad PCALIC SPEAKERS they are (evaluable fer 
clearmae and strenetheming the soier, ‘They have a most plescmt 
taste. Jrtee Le 14-., 2+. i, and Bie, perbox! Bold by all chemists. 
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at the edfiee of Mesers, Itxarorey & Braxe, fn the preeinet of White 
rect, in the same precinet and city —Hareapar, Doceanber 31, Ise. 





AU-DE-VIE.—This pure PALE BRAY! 


Por t fh only tm, per frites. is seoncnatrened |, SPOS Bae 
io acidity ail wery euperlor te rreret 
tations of rerftable Cognac. Tn Fre neh bet uee, Sis, per cent 
securely packed in A case fur the comatry, Ss, 


HENKY URETT & CO. Ofd Purnival s Distillery Fol 











PURE SCOTCH MALT WHISEY. 
ONALD DUNCAN'S PURE, SCOTCH MA 


WHISKIES are CHEATER, MORE WHOTeONT | 
FAR SUPEMION to the fieest FILENCH HIEANDY. 
ROYAL HALMORAL, o very fine, mij), and mellow 


PORTO T RAEN PETE REESE EREE Sew ewemn ener ermass Le, perm 


JeRLaO RH ROMO eae beeeeseensas + Be 


NCAN'S celebrated Tegistered DD. 

,ofextraccdiaary quality and age .... 2 

Tw Items of either of the abowr sent to any part.er 
for Id staraps, Terms, Cast 

5, Murledgh S4rect, Strand, W.C, 
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DONALD DY 
WHISK 
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“VER & Co.'s OUTFITTING TAR 


OUTFITS | 
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ite. furniture for comp, batrrek endl 
every tariety of cabinet work, canteets. 
sulted te of climates. 


Manufactory, Siivertown (opposite HM. Tech pentyl, Weal! 


—— 





TO BUILDERS, SILTPPERS, &. } 
J JOHNSON informs the abeve that he is °p 
—- @ te I 


upply them with any amount of GWTMD BE 
URED PAINTS nt Dive per Cent. heer um 
Lead and Paants exe recuse 
Trade a pussessing mate body, ower better, are cieee oe 
than any other, amd will retuie colowr in apy cl aete sae. Te 
All anders to be addressed to 2, JOUNSUN, Kew Iriver 


ir 


LEAD and 


Current Prices, J. dos ~ 





- 9* Ee . =p pwrpe PEL 
HE UNIVERSAL GAS BURNERS” REG 
LATOR (Geyelim's Patent), the oniy ene in the weal 56% 
the flame frome Arsand, Mist tail. ed all ether iareen ne 
invari bie uider all rariations of pressure, and the cost 
isles than One Farthing per hour. Cam be fied be 
to, or distant from, the Hurner; ix oemaniemtal, sf 
tion, comasting ef a donbie chamber, the janer 
with a dinphrogm, giving eetios Las sphctien! } alte 
ome sent On receipt of da. Gd. in postipe stan 


W. 1, Krewcyr, Agent, a2, dafund strwet, Lewes 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. ta dhe onl 
GLEXTIELD PATENT STARCH is the 


Starch wed in ker Majesty's Lavnelts st i" 
cipled parties are naw seuking anil odenns for sale a0 1 
the Glewfict Starch, we hereby cantion all owe Ceri 
careful, when purthnsin, to eee that the ward OF 
cock porkrt, to copy wWhind is fehoes. 


- axn LOSININ 
WOTHERSTOON & €o., oLAsGOw ANTE 
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